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PANTOLOGIA. 


FLU  FLU 

I7LUKES.     Womis  of  the  intestinal  order*  which  it  spontancoiul?  falls,  menibliog  vcij 

-'-    found  frequently  in  the  liver  and  brain  of  minute  granulations:  Jenominaled  fluor  inint* 

sheep,   anil  the  chief  buurce  of  the  rot.     See  ral,  or  granular.     Found  in  Britain,  Norway^ 

Fa^cioi.a.  Sweflen,  Spain,  and  Germany,  white,  smoke* 

FLL'MMI^RY.  s.  A  kind  of  food  made  by  colour,  grcrn,  violet,  purple,  may,  honey-co« 

co^iEulaiion  iif  wheatr flower  or  oatmeal  {Loc.),  lour,  or  varied  with  spots,  blotches,  or  veioi* 

fLL'NCv.     The  |>articiple  and   preterit  of  semi-pellucid,   or  transparent,   breaking  into 

fi*-^-  three,  rarely  fmir- sided  fragments,  takes  a  fine 

FLUOR,  in  oryctology,  a  f^nnsof  the  diss  polish,  and  is  manufactured  into  various  vasrt 

Cinhb.  i-rdcr  calcareous.     Consisting  of  carbo-  and  figures. 

njt  nf  It  lie  and  fluoric  acid  ;  somewhat  )x>nder-        4.   F.  tabularis.      In   rhombic  oblong   t«* 

c^i<,p.'^raMUcal,n'.'\er  hard,  shining  in  the  dark,  hies.      Found    in   Switzerland^    Alsace,   ai|d 

*:y(\  crDcklin^    when  heated  to  the  degree  of  Suxony.  : 

Uiiliii^z  water;  not cfferM-scing with  acids;  but        5.  P.  cubicns.    Fluatoflime.   Cubic  fl nor. 

if  di.st  tied  \\ith  the  mineral  iirids  emitting  the  Ilanli^h,   shining,   smooth,  lamellar,   brittle, 

fitKiric  acid  LO>.&  wbirh  has  the  property  of  dis-  breaking    into    pyramidal    fragments,    cubic*-* 

solviHs:  ^Ia<>s;  ineltliip:  Ifcfcire  the  blowpipe  into  Many  varieties,  cubes  perfix:t;  or  iin|)erlec4; 

a  tfan^|jareni  ^la^^i.     Six  s|«ric8.  angles,  or  margins,  or  both  truncate;  margiofl 

1.  F.  |.uUcniientu&.  Sandy  orrnrthy  flunr.  terminating  in  a  point,  or  in  a  thrre>sided  py- 
Eariiiy  fluat  of  lime.  Whitish,  witliout  lus-  ramid.  Found  in  Derbytliire  and  Northum* 
tre,  pc>v«dcry,  with  the  larger  particles  not  co-  berland,  Spain,  France,  Saxony,  Gcnnangr^ 
iKrjii^.  Found  at  Ka1>oIa  Foiana  in  the  dis-  &c.  of  the  same  variety  of  colours  as  F.  spato- 
triit  of  Manna ros  in  Hungary,  Ix^twecn  two  sus ;  most  frequently  pellucid,  rarely  opake ; 
U-d^  of  quartz ;  colour  light  gray,  greenish  the  crystals  solid  or  hollow,  or  coutaiinng  a 
while,  or  bluci^h  Kri*en ;  wlten  strewed  on  an  small  drop  of  water,  or  some  fossil,  and  placed 
irun  plaie  a  little  Ix-low  redness  diffusing  a  blue  in  a  decussate  manner,  laterally  or  irregular,  or 
or  pale  yellou-  phosphorescent  light ;  feels  a^igregate  in  a  kidney  or  iiniKrfectly  globular 
harsh,  and  stains  a  litUc.  form. 

2.  F.  compactus.  Solid  or  compact  fluor.  6.  F.  |iyramidalis.  Pyramidal  fluor ;  fliior 
Hardi>h,  compart,  of  an  even  texture,  diapho*  spar,  fluat  of  lime. 

nou»,  brittle,  break in<K  into  indeterminate  frag-  «  With  a  single   pyramid,   inversed,  or 

mcnts,  of  a  common  form.     Found  in  Britain,  straight,  or  ihrtc-hided,  or  trimcatc,  or 

and  near  Stolberg  and  Strasbui:g,  whitish-grejr,  six-sided. 

more  or  IrM  parsing  into  green,  often  yjMtted  ;  C  With  a  double  p^'ramid  ;  the  pyramid 

fracture  even  or  coochoidal,  siieciAc  gravity  four-sided.     Found  in  Derbyshire,  D»- 

from  J,  ISO  to  3,165.  vonshirc,  arnl  Cornwall ;  and  in  various 

3.  F.  tpaiosus.  Fluorspar.  Sparry  fluor.  )iartsofSwcden,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia: 
Hardish,  shining,  brittle,  of  a  conunon  form                the  colours  vary  as  in  F.  8|iaiosus.     '* 


breaking  into  p^amidal  frazmeuu,  lamellar.  FLUoaic  spar. 

Another  vanety,  %vith  tne  rrujsiiicuts  iiuo        FtCOR  aloCs,  a  morbid  secretion  iiKidep* 
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.    iliv'iciiry 

..  vot'gass,andl); 

•ur  times  succcssivilv 

.):•(!  limior  may  be  obtatnecl 

liL'ipally  of  fluoric  acid  and  water 

.     ii'lding  in  solution  a  portion  of  sikx 

;  i  p:oliably  also  alkali,  from  the  dccomposi- 

lion  i»f  the  glass  of  the  retort.   If  this  saturatec 

:  •£     liquor  is  mixed  with  a  fow  drops  of  fluat  o 

* -•  :j  a    silver,  a  sMght  precipitate  of  cornea  takes  place, 

:••    .**\vr.-    and  the  fluoric  acid  i*  thus  separated  fnwn  : 

*c  i  :\KM-    small  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  which,  wher 

»  will     nrenaretl  in  the  forecoini;  manner,  it  is  alway: 

.  -.^        :  *.-  «pr.     foniid  to  contain.     From  the  liqtior  thus  pnr'i 

.- :v  bhe-     tied  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  fluoric  acir 

:  •.•  I'tTcnrial     pas'*  may  be  obtained  by  heatinj;  it  almost  ti 

'.    >^.-    >«.'\       Ifihe     ebullition  in  a  retort,  and  receiving  the  pn*- 

^  .;•.••  .'w 'M!  co'.^si-     duct  in  mcrciirv.     This  gass  aptiears  to  con^i^i 

^,   .    .  ,    ,  ;•^\! need,  the     inetcly  of  lluoiic  acid,  saturatect  with  a*:  mud 

s   ^  .:xv  •'^f  J  niinute     %vater  as  it  can  hold  in  an  elastic  state,  and  at  !i 

s  V*  /v  t'le  action  of    moderately  cool  ttmjierature  seems  to  have  nc 

^,v     c*  Nwv'UaI  i'.uitiou^ly     actioti   on  f;bi5S.      It  combines  readily  wiili 

,.      .  V  J-*  i»»<'»ib!e.  the    water  wiihiuit  depositing  in  any  earth,  and  ha; 

.,    I  »vu^i*:riaMo  while    an  astriutrcnt  acidulous  tastt.     A  candle  im- 

.«     •   <«  .'.\v.'\\!.  wlulc  oiMi-     mersed  ui  it  it  eMingiii^hed  without  any  pre- 

..  ,     ,  .vr  »v;'v  *",»!%Mirlc>>  uul     \ious  ch.iuiic  in  the  colour  of  the  flanjc :   ii 

»  ♦    i-   .;»•":  ^/.iKv.uniji  odour    coml»ini's  with  anmioniacal   pass,  forminp;  j 

^  .       .s.ux*  itMaudiaie  tie.ith     %vhi!e  cloud:    it  dissolves  camphor,   and    i) 

..»    .V    .'{u.-iMvl  in  it.  extin-     taken  up  in  large  quantity  by  oil  of  turpentine, 

•  .  t  ,\i;si!t*  .littT  h.i>ui^pie«     lo  which  it  communicates  an  orange  coloui 

.   '  i  f..*  .>{  .1  i-Kvn  colour,  and     and  a  punsent  acid  odour.     If  kept  for'£onic 

t   .-.iiM.'  bhu*<«    lo   uhI.     Its     time  in  ^  bottle  of  soft  gla^  it  acts  upon  it 

.    » .*•>  i.!ci.i!d\  t;uMivr    th.Mi     though  slightly,  on  which  account  it  is  a  u«c< 

,••»   «  I.  but  lu<  iM»i  \ei  bivn    ful  precai:iio!i  bet'orc  putting  the  acid  in,  to 

>  «o>  M^•\^\  u'\       If  ili:>  t:.i^>  is    line  the  bottle  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  mixture 

i.-opb.-n.    .lit.  .1  uhito  \.i|onr    of  oil  and  wax.     It  has  l)een  proposed  by5^om^ 

t  oiM.%(i«  lb  in  that  tvci^uMi-    chemists,  ns  a  method  of  obtaining  pure  liquid 

X     ..utitMie  .It  ll  »;.u«  in  the  s.tme  (Ml-     fluoric  arid,  t%)  make  use  of  a  leaden  retort  and 

iv^uli  ,   ilii%  .ipp«'.u.uii*e  IS     rt*t*ci%ei ;  in  which  case  the  floor  s))ar  bcini; 

V  the  combin.ition  i«f  the    pirMou<!v  reduced  loan  exceedingly  fine  pow- 


••l.'»* 


III  llu-  an,  but  piiiui-    dir.  is  to  be  mixed  in  the  retort  with  an  equal 
mT  »ile\.  %%bich  i.ike«     %vei;;ht  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  applica- 
llie  cAitti  u  iti  liLc    tioii  uf  a  gcuilc  heat,  itot  exceeding  ih<it  ol 
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^-VifiDg  water»  will  force  into  the  receiver  a 

^  quantity  of  acid  gats«  where  it  combines 

*^iion  with  water*  and  thus  pnxluces 

>ric  acid.     In  this  procrss,  proviJcd 

^tcd  wAk  free  from  ({uarcz,  there 

lepoiiiion  of  silex,   but  a  very 

•n  of  lead  is  ruljiilized,  and 

"lost   part  dis»r)lvcd  in  the 

acc<uint,  i«  by  no  means 

'uccd  by  Dr.  Prif*iley's 

■  been  decomfiosrd, 
known,  and  it  is 
S  suppose  it  to 
'itlrrt'iice  be- 
in  that  the 
nated  :  it 
slate  of 
FIu- 
.  .:Ika- 
,    iii(i  with 
I.I   .1   rcguline 
.  r^  lor  dr}'  fluoric 
i:   v\ill  dissolve  iron, 
<  iiic,  hvdro^en  bciiijr  at 
•  .nt-iirrjged.     The  order  cif  its 
.!>  follows :  lime,   barytes,  stron- 
.;a.'iie»ia,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  alu- 
i.   :ic,  and  ailex. 

The  only  use  to  which  fluoric  acid  has  Ijeen 
applied  is  engraving  on  glass.     It  ap|>ears  from 
oeckman  that  this  was  first  practised  by  an 
artiitt  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1670,  who 
prrpored  his  etching  liquor  by  digesting  toge- 
ther nitrous  acid  and    finely   powdered   fluor 
spar  fr»r  screral  hours  on  a  warm  sand  bath, 
and  then  using  the  ckar  liquor  as  a(|uaforti^  is 
employed  by  iDe  copper-plate  engravers.     But 
the  koowlege  and  application  of  this  Iii|uor 
was  con6m*d   to  a  few  German  artists,  till, 
after  the  discoveries  of  Scheele  and  Priestlev', 
the  fluoric  acid  in  a  pure  state  was  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  various  ingenious  artists 
in  England  and   France.     Piiyniaurin   found 
the  liquid  aci<l  prepared  in  leaden  ve<•^els  acconl- 
ing  to  Scheele's  process  to  answer  %'ery  well 
for  this  Durpose  in  warm  %veather,  but  by  cold 
its  activity  is  so  much  impaired  as  to  produce 
little  effect  e\en  in  three  or  four  days.    The 
psseous  acid  however  is  much  mure  eflica- 
cious  i  and  being  at  the  same  time  sufficicnily 
manageable  with  proper  care,  merits  the  pre- 
ference.    To  ensjave  nn  glass,  select  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  of  the  requisite  size,  cover  ii  with 
hard  engra\er*s  wax,  and  with  a  needle  or  other 
suitable  instrument  trace  the  intendrd  desij^n 
as  in  common  etching,  obvrr^ing  that  every 
stroke  pa%»et  auite  througli  the  wax  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  uast;  which  may  be  ascertainrd 
by  placing  ine  plate  on  a  sloping  frame  like  a 
poruble  reading-desk,  in  which  situation  the 
li^t  will  ihine  through  wherever  the  wax  as 
lemoved.     When  the  etching  is  completed, 
by  the  plate  with  tlie  engravedside  downwanis 
Qo  a  frtme,  id  a  box  lined  with  stroma  sheet 
lead  Of  thick  tin  ibU,  and  place  on  the  bottom 
of  ihe  boK  •  few  Kadca  cupi  coAttioipg  a 
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mixture  of  one  part  of  very  fine  pulveritcd  ftuof 
spar  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid :  thea 
closc  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  place  it  on  a  stove, 
or  in  any  other  convenient  situation  where  it 
may  be  exposed  to  as  high  a  heat  as  it  can  bear 
without  riakin^  ihe  niching  of  the  wax  :  fluorio 
acid  gaM  will  be  copiously  diMriigaged,  and  in  a 
short  time  (fr«mi  one  hour  to  three,  according 
to  circnnistances)  the  plate  will  be  found  suU 
ficicnily  cf»rrodcd.     SeeFLUoa. 

ILU'HUY.  i.  I.  A  gust  of  wind;  a  hasty 
blast  (Swi/t),  2.  Hurry ;  a  violent  commo* 
tion. 

To  FLUSH.  V.  n.  (Jluysen,  Dutch.)  I.  To 
flow  with  \iolence  {Mortimer),  2.  'I o  come 
in  haste  (lien  JoriMon),  3.  To  glow  in  the 
skin  { Collin).  4.  To  bhine  suddenly:  obso« 
letc  (Spensff). 

To  Flush,  r.  a.  1.  To  colour;  to  redden 
{Addisttn),    V.  To  elate ;  to  elevate  {Atlrrlm,), 

Flush,  a,  1.  FVesh;  full  of  vigour  iC/tat'e.). 
2.   Aflluent ;  abounding  iJrlutnnol). 

Flush.  1.  I.  Afllux ;  sudden  impulit} 
violent  flow  (Rogers).     9.  Cards  all  of  a  sort. 

F'LUSII  I NG,  a  handsome,  strong,  and  con- 
siderable town  in  Zealand,  and  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  ftrcat 
foreign  trade.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
riuecn  Elizabeth  as  a  security  for  the  money 
she  advanced.  It  is  one  of  the  three  placet 
which  Charles  V.  Mlvised  Philip  II.  to  preserve 
with  care.  It  is  four  miles  S.  W.  of  Sliddle- 
burg.  Ijon.  3.35  E.  Lai.  51.  89  N.  'Vh\% 
town  was  taken,  in  August,  I8O9,  by  the  £n* 
glish  under  the  command  of  earl  Chatham. 

To  FLU'STER.  t;.  a.  ifwm  To Jlusk.)  To 
make  hot  and  rosy  with  drinking  {Skak" 
xpvare), 

FLU'STR.\.  Horn-wrack.  Inzordogy,  a 
genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  zoophyta. 
Animal,  a  oolype  proceeding  from  porous 
cells  ;  stem  fixed,  foliaceous,  meinbrauaceous, 
con.oiaiin^  of  numerous  rows  of  cells  united 
together  and  wo\en  like  a  mat.  Ei^ihteen  s|)e- 
cict ;  inhabitanis  of  the  European  or  Mediter- 
r;u)can  K*as ;  one  or  two  of  the  Indian  ainl 
Atlantic  ;  ci^ht  found  on  the  British  coasts  ; 
adhering  to  fuci  or  other  submarine  substances. 

F.  chartacea  may  serve  as  an  example.  'Iliis, 
as  its  name  cvinccsi,  is  papyraceous,  or  of  a 
thin  seniitran>parent  texture,  hke  fine  paper; 
of  a  very  light  straw  cfilour,  with  C(.lUoii  both 
8ide<:  ihetops  of  the  branches  sometiines  digi- 
tated, sometimes  irre^juUrly  divided,  and  trun- 
cate like  the  (*dge  of  .m  axe  :  the  celN  are  o\y 
long  M|uare.  It  i!i  found  on  the  British  shores^ 
adhering  tn  sri-wrark,  shells,  and  n*cks« 

FLUTlv  a  musical  instrument,  the  most 
simple  of  those  which  arc  i)la)ed  b\  :he  braath 
im|)clled  from  the  lips.  Hie  common  Qute^ 
ofjlute  a  tec,  is  a  lube  about  eighteen  inchee 
in  length  and  one  in  diameter;  it  h:is  eight 
hole't  along  the  side,  and  the  end  is  formed 
like  a  beak,  to  apply  the  liits  to.  The  Ger- 
man flute  Ci)n»i>t5  of  a  tube  formed  (»f  several 
joints  or  pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with 
bolei  disposed  along  the  side,  like  iKok  of  the 

Bit 
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FLUX. 

--.:.^i:c,  and  .lisiiinci  a  milky  colour.     It  at-  easily  roll  <.iY  the  charcoal^  e^pcciiillv  when  nf 

->rka  several  earthy  inativrs,  particularly  those  tlic  <)ize  of?  ^r^in  of  pepper.     Smaller  pii'crs 

V  .iiliccou;*  kind,  but  cannot  be  euiplnye<l  therefore,  ou{|;ht  cither  to  be   u^d,   or  they 

rcoul.     3.  C^rvstallized  borax,  ex{M!ied  shriuld  re»t  in  hollows  made  in  the  cimrcoal. 

--.line  urjccd  by  the  blowpipe,  or  char*  On  theii  first  mcliiii^  they  assume  a  polished 

comes  opjqur.  white,  and  execs-  iurface,  an  ap})e.ir.ince  always  reuinMl  by  the 

'.  with  \aric)us  protuberances,  or  perfiTt  metals;  but  the  imjierft'ct  ure  s«M)n  ob- 

!iii^  out  i>oui  it.     When  the  scored  by  a  pellicle  formed  of  the  calx  (oxide) 

.  V  easily  colltrcts  it'iclf  into  a  of  the  metal.     The  colours  communicated  by 

I  welffu^itl,  yield-*  a  trans-  the  cdces  lary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

'liiniiy;    iis    trjii3)>;irency  metal  from  which  the  calx  i^  produced.    Some 

-  rak'med  1x)mx  be  em-  of  the  calces  easily  recover  their  metallic  form 

i' !e   is    obtained    tiie  by  >im pic  ex po»ure  to  flame  upon  the  charcoal  ^ 

others  are  reduced  in  this  wav  with  more  difii- 

12  necessary,  the  culty;  and  sr)mc  not  at  all.   The  reduced  calces 

-  •  iie  attemk'd  to.  of  the  \olalile  menU  immediately  fly  off  from 

't  tno  tiiick,  is  ih«' rli'trco.il.     in  the  'poon  they  exhibit  glo- 

<  jiiillc,  or  to  a  hnles :  hut  it  is  \cry  difficult  to  orcTent  theui 

.  Ik- ni'.  too  short,  froin  Ix^iu^  fir  ?»l  dissipated  by  I  he  olast. 

..il  toward"  the  ol.jort.  The  nietaU  are  taken  up  by  the  fluxes  ;  bnt 

.vicrior  tlainc  uiuhi  fiivt  be  di-  as  >od:i  yields  an  OjKique  spherule,  it  is  not  to  l>e 

.1  the  object,  uniil  it^  etri-;*t<  arc  dia-  made  use  of.     Globules  of  borax  dissolve  and 

..c(l ;  after  winch  the  interior  fl.iine  niii*t  melt  any  uietallic  calx  ;  and,  unlets  too  nnich 

be  applied.     3.   We  mn^t  observe  uitli  alien-  loaded  with  it,  ap|)ear  |)el!ucid  and  coloured. 

lion  whether  ihc  matter   decrepit  it l-'»,    ^jtlit^,  A  piece  of  me;al  calcined  in  flux  produces  the 

^welli,  vegctatcf,  boili,  &:c.     4.  Tiic  [>itCL- ex-  sime  effect,  but   more  slowly.     A  fMirtioD  of 

}ia;ed  to  the  flange  >hou!d  >eurcely  cwr  exc(*cd  the  calx  generally  recovers  its  metallic  t'orm, 

ihe  size  of  a  |)epper-c(>rn,  but  on^hi  alwa\s  to  and  float*  on  the  melted  matter  like  one  or 

l>e  brge  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  forceps,  more  excrescences. 

3.  A  small  piece  shmdd  l>e  added  separately  to  'i'he  calces  «if  the  {icrfect  metals  are  reduced 

cich  of  the  fluxes;  concerning  which  it  ulu^t  by  borax  in  the  ft|Mion,  and  adhere  in  it  at  the 

be  observed  whether  it  dissolves  wholly  or  only  |Kiint  of  contact,  and  there  only.     The  miero- 

in  part ;  whether  this  is  etlecied  with  or  with-  cosmic  salt  acts  like  borax,  but  does  not  reduce 

out  effervescence,  (quickly  or  slowly  ;  whether  the  metals.     It  attacks  them  more  |)owerfully 

the  ma&s  is  dividcKl  into  a  powder,  or  pridu^illy  on  account  of  its  acid  nature  ;  at  the  i^ame  time 

and  externally  corroded  ;  with  what  colour  ttie  it  procrves  the  spherical  form,  and  therefore  is 

glass  is  tinged,  and  whether  it  l>ecomes  opatjue  adapted  in  a  {lecuhar  manner  to  the  invcstiga- 

or  remains  ijellucid.  tion  of  nieiaU. 

Having  gi%'«n  these  directions,  M.  lier^mnn  The  tin^e  cfmimunicatcd  to  the  flux  fre- 
proeeeds  next  to  consider  the  subjects  proper  to  qpently  varies,  bcin^  different  in  the  fusetl  and 
t>e  examined  by  the  blowpi|)e.  These  he  di-  in  the  cooled  globule  ;  for  some  of  the  dissolv- 
vidcs  into  four  classes  :  1.  Saline  ;  1^.  Karthy  ;  ed  ralces,  while  fuiicd,  ^how  no  colour,  but  ac- 
3.  Inflammable;  and  4.  Metallic.  As  the  sub-  quire  one  while  coolinic ;  but  others,  on  the 
jeer,  however,  is  treated  at  considerable  length,  contrary,  have  a  mtich  more  intense  colour 
we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  .M.  Bergman's  while  in  tiic  state  of  fluidity.  Should  the  trans- 
writings,  and  confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to  parency  be  injured  bv  too  great  a  concentration 
what  he  has  ailvanced  concerning  the  lost  of  of  colour,  the  globule,  on  compre&*>ing  it  with 
these  subjects,  namely,  mi  la  I  lie  substance -i.  the  f>rce|is,  or  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread, 
The  perfect  metals,  when  calcined  (oxyge-  will  exhibit  a  thin  and  transiiarent  mass;  but 
nated)  lu  the  moist  way,  recover  tlieir  former  if  the  opcity  aiisesfrom  supersaturat'on,  more 
nature  bj  simple  fusion*.  The  im|>erftct  metaU  flux  must  be  a«lded  ;  and  as  the  fluxes  attract 
are  calcined  by  fire,  cs|jecially  bv  the  exterior  the  meuls  with  unequal  forces,  the  latter  pre- 
flame ;  and  then,  in  order  to  their  being  re-  cipitatc  one  another. 

duced,  indUpensably  roquire  the  contact  of  an  MeuU  when  mineral* zed  by  acids  have  the 

inflammable  substance.     With  re!i|K'ct  to  fit-  properlies-^tf  metallic  salts  ;  when  mineral ized 

sibility,  tbe  two  extremes  are  mercury  and  pla-  uy  carbonic  acid,  they  |>osse>s  the  pro|)erties  of 

tina  ;  the  former  being  scarcely  ever  seen  in  a  calces,  that  volatile  substance  lieing  easily  ex* 

solid  form,  and  the  latter  almost  as  diiFioult  of  pilled  without  any  efl'ervesc?nce  ;  but  when 

fusioo.     The  metals,  therefore,  ii.ay  be  ranked  combined  with  sulphur  they  |K>sse»s  pm|)erties 

in  this  order,  occordiog  to  their  degrees  of  iusi-  of  a  pi*culiar  kind.     Tiiey  may  then  lie  melted, 

bilitv.     1.  Mercunf;  2.  Tin;  3.  Bismuth;  4.  or  even  calcined  upon  the  cl>arcoal.  as  al>o  in 

Lead;  5.  Zinc;  O.  Antimony;  7*  Silvrr;  8.  a  golden  or  silver  spoon.     The  volatile  parts 

Gold;  Q,  Arsenic;  10.  Cobalt;   11.  Nickel;  are  dt'^linguished  by  the  <mell  or  smoke;  the 

IS.  Iron;  13.  Mangaime;  14.  Platinum.  The  fixed  re>idna,  by  the  {Kiriiclcs  reduced  or  pre* 

last  two  do  not  yield  to  the  blowpi|ie,  and  in-  cipitate<l  ujon  iron,  or  from  the  tinge  of  th« 

deed  for^d  iron  does  not  melt  without  diffi*  fluxes. 

cnltv;  but  cast  iron  perfectly.  Gold  in  its  metallic  state  fuses  on  thechar- 

Uoals  ia  fusion  att«ct  a  globuluar  Ibnnj  and  coal,  and  u  the  only  metal  which  remains  un« 
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ekrnged.  It  may  be  oxygenated  in  the  moist  through  the  glass  it  appears  of  a  gold  colour ; 
way  by  solution  id  aqua  regia ;  but  to  calcine  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crack  the  glass. 
it  also  by  fire,  we  must  pursue  the,  followmg  Calcined  silver  precipitated  from  nitrous  acid 
method  :  To  a  globule  ot  microcosmic  salt,  let  by  Hxed  alkali  is  easily  reduced.  The  micro- 
there  be  added  a  small  piece  of  solid  gold,  ot  cosmic  acid  dissolves  it  speedily  and  copiously  ; 
gold  leaf,  purple  mineral,  or,  which  is  best  of  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  opaque,  and  oi  a 
all,  of  the  crystalline  salt  formed  by  a  solution  whitish  \ellow,  which  is  also  sometimes  the 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia  containing  sea-salt.  Let  c^ise  with  leaf-silver.  Copper  is  dibcovered  by 
this  again  be  melted,  and  addcK)  while  yet  soft  a  green  colour,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  a 
to  turbith  mineral,  which  will  immediately  ruby,  unless  we  choose  rather  to  impute  that  to 
iprow  red  on  the  contact.  The  fusion  l)eing  gold.  The  globules  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
afterwards  repeated,  a  %'ehement  effervescence  |>ellucid,  unless  the  quantity  ot  calx,  is  vety 
arises  ;  and  when  this  is  considerably  diminish-  small ;  but  a  lon^j^er  fusion  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cd,  let  the  blast  be  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  duce  an  opacity  with  borax.  The  globule, 
again  begun,  and  so  continued  until  almost  all  loaded  with  dis<«olved  silver  during  the  time  of 
the  bubbles  disappear.  After  this  the  sphe--  its  fusion  in  the  s|}Oon,  covers  a  piece  of  copper 
rule,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  ruby  colour ;  but  with  silver,  and  becomes  itselt  of  a  pellucid 
if  this  does  not  happen,  let  it  be  just  made  soft  green:  autiinony  quickly  takes  away  the  milky 
by  the  exterior  flame,  and  upon  hardeniiig,  this  opacity  of  dissolved  luna  cornea,  and  separates 
tinge  generally  appears.  Should  the  process  the  silver  in  distinct  grainii.  Cobalt,  and  most 
Ail  at  first,  owmg  to  some  minute  circum-  of  the  other  meuls,  Ukewise,  precipitate  silver 
atanoes  which  cannot  be  described,  it  will  sue-  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  moist  way, 
ceed  on  the  st-cond  or  third  trial.  The  niby-  viz.  by  a  double  elective  attraction.  This  me- 
coloured  globule,  when  compressed  by  the  for-  tal,  wtien  mineyalized  by  marine  and  vitriolic 
ceps  while  hot,  frequently  becomes  blue;  by  acids,  yields  a  natural  luna  cornea,  which  pro- 
sodden  fusion  i;  generally  assumes  an  opl  co-  duces  a  number  of  small  metallic  globules  on 
lour,  which  by  refraction  appears  blue,  and  by  the  charcoal :  it  dissolves  in  microcosmic  salt, 
reflection  of  a  brown  red.  If  further  urged  by  and  renders'  it  opaque,  and  is  reduced,  partially 
the  fire  it  loses  all  colour,  and  appears  like  wa-  at  least,  by  borax.  Sulphurated  silver,  called 
ter;  but  the  redness  may  l)c  reproduced  several  also  the  glassy  ore  of  that  metil,  fused  upon 
times  by  the  addition  of  turbith  mineral.  The  charcoal,  easily  parts  with  the  sul^thur  it  con* 
flux  is  reddened  in  the  same  manner  by  the  ad-  tains  :  so  that  a  polished  globule  is  often  pro- 
dition  of  tin  instead  of  turbith ;  but  it  has  a  duced,  which,  if  necessary,  mnv  be  depurated 
yellowish  hue,  and  more  easily  becomes  by  borax.  The  silver  may  also  be  precipitated 
opaque ;  while  the  redness  communicated  by  bjr  the  addition  of  copper,  iron,  or  manganese, 
turbith  mineral  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  quite  When  arsenic  makes  prt  of  the  compound,  at 
resembles' a  ruby.  Borax  produces  the  same  in  the  red  ore  of  arisen ic,  it  must  first  be  freed 
phenomena,  but  more  rarely  ;  and  in  all  cases  from  the  sulphur  by  gentle  roasting,  and  finally 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  management  of  entirely  depurated  by  borax.  It  decrepitates  in 
the  fire  will  make  the  experiment  fail  entirely,  the  fire  at  first. 

The  ruby  colour  may  albO  be  produced  by  Copper,  together  with  sulphur  and  arsenic 
copper;  whence  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether  it  mixed  with  silver,  called  the  while  ore  of  sil- 
ls the  gold  or  the  remains  of  the  copper  that  ver,  yields  a  repulus  having  the  same  alloy, 
produce  this  efi*ect.  M.  Bergman  thinks  it  Galena,  which  is  an  ore  of  lead  containing 
probable  that  both  may  contribute  towards  it,  sulphur  and  silver,  is  to  be  freed  in  the  same 
especially  aa  copper  is  often  found  to  contain  manner  from  the  sulphur ;  after  which  the 
gold.      *  lead  is  gradually  dissipated  by  aliernaiely  melt* 

This  precious  metal  cannot  directly  be  mi-  ing  and  cooling,  oris  separated  in  a  cupel  from 
neralized  by  sulphur :  but  by  the  medium  of  the  galena  by  means  ot  the  flame.  Bergman 
iron  is  sometimes  farmed  into  a  golden  pyrites,  has  not  been  able  to  precipitate  the  silver  di* 
Htre,  however,  the  quantity  of  gold  is  so  small,  stinct  from  the  lead,  but  the  whole  mass  be- 
that  a  globule  can  scarcely  be  extracted  from  it  comes  malleable  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  tin, 
by  the  blowpipe.  but  the  mass  becomes  more  brittle. 

Grains  of  native  platinum  are  not  aflected  Pure  mercury  flies  ofi*  from  the  charcoal 

by  the  blowpipe,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  with  a  moderate  heai,  the  fixed  heterogeneous 

fluxes;  which,  however,  are  frequently  tinged  matters  remaining  behind.     When  calcined, 

green  by  it:  but  platinum,  precipitated  from  it  is  easily  reduced  and  di8si|>ated,  and  the  fluxes 

aqua  regia  by  %-egetable  or  volatile  alk«li,  is  re-  take  it  up  with  eflervescence  ;  but  it  is  soon 

duced  by  microcosmic  salt  to  a  small  malleable  totally  driven  ofl*.     When  mineralized  by  sul- 

globule.     Our  author  h^s  been  able  to  unite  phur,  it  liquefies  upon  the  charcoal,  burr.syitith 

•even  or  eight  of  these  into  a  malleable  mass  ;  a  blue  flame,  smokes,  and  graJulllydi^ap pears ; 

but  more  of  them  produced  only  a  brittle  one.  but,  on  exposing  cinnab>*r  to  the  i'uv  on  a  po* 

Platinum  scarcely  loses  all  its  iron,  unless  re-  limbed  piece  of  copper,  the  mercurial  globules 

duced  to  very  thin  fuf^ion.  are  fixed  upon  it  all  roui'd. 

Silver  in  its  metallic  state  easily  melts,  and  Lead  in  its  metallic  state  readily  melts,  and 

resists    calcination.     Silver    leaf  fastened    by  continues  to  retain  a  metallic  splendour  for 

means  of  the  breath,  or  a  solution  of  borax,  some  time.    By  a  more  intense  neat  it  boHs 

may  easily  be  fixed  on  it  by  the  flame^  tod  and  smokes^  forming  •  ydlow  circle  upon  thp 
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rhircoal.     It  connnanicatei  t  yellow  coloor»  obuined  with  borax  t  bet  M.  Bergman  could 

scmroely  Tltiblcy  to  the  fluxes ;  and  when  the  not  pnkluce    this  colour  with   mirrocosmic 

':aantitj  is  laf]ge»  thexlobule,  on  cooling,  con-  salt.    Copuer  simply  sulphurated,  when  cau- 

tracts  more  or  lest  of  a  white  opacity.     It  u  tiously  and   gently  roasted    by  the    exterior 

ncrt  precipiuted  b]^  copper  when  ai>solved ;  nor  flame,  vicldi  at  last  by  fusion  a  rrffulus  auN 

do  the  meuls  precipitate  it  from  sulphur  in  the  rounded  with  a  sulphurated  crusl.    The  nmsa 

«amc  order  as  from  the  acids.    When  united  roasted  with  borax  se|>araies  ihe  regulos  more 

ID  carbooic  acid,  it  grows  red  on  the  first  touch  quickly. 

of  the  flame ;  when  the  heat  is  increased  it  If  a  small  quantity  of  iron  happens  to  be 
melts,  and  is  reduced  to  a  multitude  of  small  present,  the  piece  to  be  examined  must  fint  be 
aMmles.  When  nnited  with  phosphoric  acid  roasted,  after  which  it  must  be  di»solfed  in  bo« 
It  melts,  and  yields  an  opaque  globule*  but  ii  rax,  and  tin  added  to  precipitate  the  copper, 
not  reduced.  With  fluxes  it  shows  the  ume  Tlie  regulus  may  also  be  obtained  by  sufiicieoK 
appearance  as  oxide  of  lead.  When  minera-  calcination  and  fusion,  e\en  without  any  pre* 
lized  by  auliihur,  lead  easily  liqueBes,  and  be-  cipitant,  unleu  the  ore  is  very  poor.  Woca 
ins  gradually  deprived  of  ihe  voUtile  part,  the  pyrites  contain  copper,  even  in  the  quaa* 
ytclcis  a  distinct  rcgulus,  unless  too  much  load-  tity  of  the  one- hundredth  pert  of  their  weight, 
ed  with  iron,  it  may  be  precipiuted  by  iron  iii  presence  may  be  detected  by  these  experi- 
aod  cop(«r.  nirnts.  Let  a  grain  of  pyrites,  of  the  size  of 
A  small  piece  of  copper^  either  solid  or  foli-  a  fl.ix-seed,  be  Masted,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
ated,  sometimes  communicates  a  ruby  colour  to  expel  all  the  sulphur ;  let  it  then  be  dissolved 
fluxes*  especially  when  assisted  by  tin  or  tur-  by  borax,  a  |X)lished  rod  of  iron  added,  and  tho 
bith  mineral.  If  the  copper  is  a  little  ni(»re  or  fu»ion  continued  until  the  surface  when  cooled 
further  calcined,  it  produces  a  ^reen  jjellucid  loses  all  splendour.  As  much  burax  i»  requir« 
globule,  the  tinge  ot  which  grows  weaker  by  ed  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the  size  of  a  grain 
codinc,  and  even  ver^  towards  a  blue.  By  of  htin|>-fteed«  Slow  fu&ion  is  injunou*,  and 
long  fusioa  with  borax,  the  adour  is  totally  (he  precipitation  is  alto  retanled  by  too  great 
destroyed  apoa  charcoal,  but  scarcely  in  the  tenuity;  out  this  m.ty  he  corrected  uy  the  ad- 
spoon.  W*oen  once  destroyed,  this  colour  can  dition  of  a  little  lime.  Too  much  calcination 
scarcely  be  reproduced  by  nitre  ;  hut  it  remains  is  alio  inccmveiiient ;  for  by  this  the  globule 
fixed  with  microcotmic  salt.  If  the  calx  or  forms  slowly,  is  touiewhai  spread,  becomes 
metal  to  be  calcined  is  added  in  considerable  knotty  when  warm,  corrodes  the  charcoal,  de- 
quantity  during  fusion,  it  acquires  an  o|>aque  stniy»  the  iron,  and  the  copper  does  not  preci- 
rtd  on  cooling,  though  it  ap|iejrs  ^reeii  while  pitate  distinctly.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  a 
pellucid  and  lused  ;  but  by  a  siill  larger  quan-  small  |)ortion  of  crude  ore.  When  the  globule 
tity  it  coiitracu  an  opacity  even  while  in  fusion,  is  properly  melted,  according  to  the  directions 
and  u|)On  conlins  a  metallic  splendour.  Even  already  given,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  cold 
when  the  qiiantiiy  of  copper  is  so  small  as  water  iinmediately  on  stopping  the  blast,  in 
scarcely  to  linge  the  flux,  a  visible  pellicle  is  order  to  break  it  suddenly.  If  the  copper  con- 
precipi'uted  u{X>na  piece  of  polished  iron  add*  (aine<l  in  it  is  less  than  one« hundredth  part, 
ed  to  it  during  strong  fusion,  and  the  plobule  one  end  of  the  wire  only  has  a  cupreous  ap- 
in  its  turn  Ukrs  the  colour  of  polished  iron  ;  pearance,  but  otherwise  the  whole, 
and  in  this  way  the  smallest  piiriions  of  copper  Dr.  Gahn  has  another  method  of  examining 
may  be  ducoverrd.  The  globule  made  green  the  ores  of  cnp^nrr,  nanielv,  by  exposing  a 
by  cop^icr,  when  fuseil  in  the  !i)M>on  with  a  grain  of  the  ore,  well  freeil  fruin  nulphur  by 
»n!all  portion  of  tin,  yield*  a  spherule  of  the  calcination,  to  the  action  of  ttie  flame  driven 
Utter  mixed  with  copper,  very  hanl  and  brii-  suddenly  upon  it  by  internals.  At  those  iiistanti 
Le :  in  this  case  the  precipitated  metal  per-  a  cupreous  splendour  ap|)ears  on  the  »nrface» 
T3ules  the  whole  of  the  mass,  and  doen  not  ad-  which  otherwise  is  black  ;  and  this  splendour 


can  scarcely  ba 
borax,  though 


b-'re  to  the  surface.  Cobalt  precipitates  tlie  is  more  quickly  pntduced  in  proportion  as  the 
c.ilx  of  copfier  dissolved  in  the  spoon  b)*  a  flux,  ore  is  poorer.  The  flame  is  tinged  green  by 
»n  a  meullic  form,  and  imparts  its  own  colour  cupre«His  pyriiei  on  roasting, 
in  glas^,  which  nickel  cannot  do.  Zinc  zUo  Forged  iron  is  calcined,  hut  ( 
rri^ipitaies  it  separately,  and  rarely  upon  iu  melted.  It  cannot  be  melted  by 
own  surface,  as  we  can  scarcely  avoid  melting  it  may  by  micnxwsmic  >alt,  and  then  it  be- 
lt. Wlien  roineralixrd  by  the  carbonic  acid,  comes  brmle.  Calcintd  iron  becomes  magne- 
cower  grows  black  on  the  first  contact  of  the  tic  by  tjenig  heated  on  the  charcoal,  but  melu 
tiajme,  and  melu  in  the  spoon ;  ou  the  char-  in  the  sjioon.  The  fluxes  l>ecome  areen  by 
coal  the  lower  pert,  whicti  touches  the  »iip-  this  metal ;  but  in  prr>portion  as  the  oxygeri  it 
port  is  reduced.  With  a  superabundance  of  more  abundant,  tlu-y  gniw  more  of  a  brownish 
marine  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  On  c^Mdinp,  the  tinge  's  mucn  weak- 
colour  •  but  «iith  a  toiall  quantity  shows  no  ened,  and  when  orijKinally  weak,  vanishes  en* 
appearahce  of  the  metal  in  that  way.  Thus  the  tirely.  By  icm>  much  saturation  the  globule 
beantiful  crystals  of  Saxony,  which  are  cubic,  l)ecomi-»  black  and  o|Mqne.  The  sulphureous 
and  of  a  deep  green,  do  not  tinge  the  flame,  pyrites  may  l>e  collected  into  a  globule  by  fu- 
tboosh  thev  impart  a  pellucid  greenness  to  sion,  and  ii  first  Murounded  by  a  blue  flame; 
iukfecosinic  salt.    An  opaque  rcdnMl  is  easily  but  as  the  meval  i*  ea.ily  ralciiisd^  jiid  ciiaogtt 
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into  black  ^icoriae.  neither  by  iUelf  nor  with  which  appears  of  a  violet  by  rcfr^ttont  and 
fluKCS  does  it  exhibit  a  rcgulus.  It  grows  red  this  colour  is  very  fixed  id  the  fireT  Cobalt  is 
on  roasting.  precipitated  upon  iron  frrnn  the  blue  ^obule. 

Tin  easily  melts  before  the  blow- pipe,  and  oiu  not  upon  copper.  When  calx  of  iron  is 
is  calcined.  The -fluxes  dissolve  the  calx  mixed  with  that  of  cobalt  in  a  flux,  the  former 
fparingly  ;  and  when  saturated,  contract  a  is  dissolved.  This  semimetal  takes  up  about 
milky  opacity.  Some  small  particles  of  this  one- third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  fusion, 
metal  dissolved  in  any  flux  may  be  distinctly  after  which  it  can  hardly  be  melted  again.  It 
precipitated  upon  iron.  Crystallized  ore  of  is  precipitated  by  iron,  copper,  and  several 
tin,  urged  by  nre  upon  the  charcoal,  yields  its  other  mt-uls.  The  common  ore  yields  an  im- 
metal  in  a  reguline  state.  pure  regulus  by  roasting.     The  green  cobalt. 

Bismuth  presents  nearly  the  same  appear-  examined  by  our  author,  tinges  the  microcos- 
ances  of  lead  ;  the  calx  is  reduced  on  the  coal,  mic  silt  blue  ;  but  ai  the  same  time  shows  red 
tod  fused  in  the  spoon.    The  calx,  dissolved     spots  indicating  copper. 

in  microcosmic  salt,  yields  a  brownish  yellow  Zinc  exposcKl  to  the  blow-pipe  melts,  takes 
^bule,  which  grows  more  pale  uprm  cooling,  fire,  sending  forth  a  beautiful  bluish-green 
at  the  same  time  losing  some  of  its  transpa-  flame,  which,  however,  is  soon  extinfl[uished 
ifincy.  Too  much  calx  renders  the  matter  by  a  lanuginous  calx  :  but  if  the  reuuline  nu- 
per&ctly  ppaque.  Borax  produces  a  similar  cieims  included  in  this  lanuginuus  matter  (coin- 
man  hi  the  spoon,  but  on  the  coat  a  grey  one,  inonly  called  flowers  of  zinc)  is  urged  by  the 
which  can  scarcely  be  freed  from  bubbles.  On  flame,  it  will  be  now  and  then  inflamed,  and, 
(bsion  the  glass  smokes,  and  forms  a  cloud  as  it  were  explode  and  fly  about.  With  borax 
about  it.  Bismuth  is  easily  precipitated  by  it  froths,  and  at  tirst  tinaes  the  flame.  It  con- 
Copper  and  iron.  Sulphurated  bisnmtn  is  easily  tinually  diminishes,  and  the  flux  spreads  upon 
fused,  exhibiting  a  blue  flame  and  sulphureous  the  charcoal ;  but  in  fused  microcosmic  salt, 
tmell.  Cobalt,  when  added,  by  means  of  sul-  it  not  only  froihs,  but  sends  forth  flashes  with 
phur,  enters  the  globule  3  but  the  scoriae  soon  a  crackling  noise.  Too  great  heat  makes  it 
iwells  into  distinct  partitions ;  which,  when  explode  with  the  emission  of  ignited  particles, 
further  urged  by  fire,  throw  out  globules  of  The  white  calx,  or  flowers,  exposed  to  the 
l&ismuth.  Sulphurated  bismuth,  by  the  addi-  flame  on  charcoal,  becomes  yellowish,  and  has 
^ion  of  borax,  may  be  distinctly  precipitated  a  kind  of  splendour  which  vanishes  when  the 
by  iron  oir  manganese.  flame  ceases.     It  remains  fixed,  and  cannot  be 

.'Regulus  of  nickel  when  melted  is  calcined,  melted.  The  fluxe«  are  scarcely  tinged,  but 
but  more  slowly  than  other  metals.  The  calx  when  saturated  by  fusion,  they  grow  opaque 
imparts  an  hyacinthine  colour  to  fluxes,  which  and  white  on  cooling.  Clouds  are  formed 
grows  yellow  ou  cooling,  and  by  long-conti-  round  the  globules,  of  a  nnture  sunilar  to  those 
nned  nre  may  be  destroyed.  If  the  calx  of  of  the  metallic  calx.  Dissolved  zinc  is  not 
i)ickel  is  contaminated  by  ochre  of  imn,  the  precipitated  by  any  other  metal.  When  mine- 
Utter  is  first  dissolved.  Nickel  dissolved  is  raiized  by  carbonic  acid  gass,  it  has  the  same 
]^recipitated  on  iron,  or  even  on  copper ;  an  properties  as  calcined  ziiic.  In  the  pseudo- 
evident  proof  that  it  does  not  originate  from  galena  sulphur  and  iron  are  present.  These 
either  of  these  metals.  Sulphurated  nickel  is  generally,  on  the  charcoal  smell  of  sulphur, 
nowhere  found  without  iron  and  arsenic  ;  the  melt  and  tinge  the  flnme  more  or  les^,  dep<»sit- 
regulus  is  obtained  by  roasting,  and  fusing  with  ing  a  cloud  all  around.  Those  which  have  no 
borax,  though  it  still  remains  mixed  with  some  matrix  are  tinged  by  those  which  conuin  iron, 
other  metals.  and  acquire  by  saturation  a  white  opaque  co- 

,  Regului  of  arsenic  takes  fire  by  a  sudden  lour,  verging  to  brown  or  black,  according  to 
neat,  and  not  otily  deposits  a  white  »moke  on  the  variety  of  composition, 
charcoal,  but  difltises  the  same  all  around.  Regulus  of  antimony,  fused  and  ignited  on 
"fhe  calx  smokes  with  the  smell  of  garlic,  but  the  charcoal,  aflbrds  a  l>eautiful  object ;  for  if 
does  not  burn.  The  fluxes  ^row  yellow  with-  the  blast  of  air  be  suddenly  stop(>e<l,  a  thick 
out  growing  opaque,  on  adding  a  proper  quan-  white  smoke  rises  perpendicularly,  while  the 
tity  of  calx,  which  is  dispelled  by  a  long  lower  part  round  the  globule  is  condensed  into 
continuance  of  the  heat.  This  semimetal  is  ciystalline  spic«ilae,  similar  to  those  called  ar- 
precipitated  in  a  metallic  form  by  iron  and  eentine  flowers.  The  calx  tinges  fluxes  of  an 
popper,  but  not  by  gold.  Yellow  arsenic  li-  nyaciuthinccolour;  but  on  fusion  smokes,  and 
uuefics,  smokes,  and  totally  evaporates;  when  is  easily  dissipated,  es()ecially  on  the  charcoal, 
heated  by  the  exUTiial  flame,  so  as  net-  though  it  also  deposit.-  a  cloud  on  it.  The  dis- 
iher  to  liquefy  nor  smoke,  it  grows  red,  and  solved  metal  may  be  precipitatrd  bv  iron  and 
yellow  again  upon  cooling.  When  it  only  copper,  but  not  by  gold.  Ciude  »ntimony  li- 
pegins  to  melt,  it  acquires  a  red  colour,  whicn  quefies  on  the  charcoal,  spreads,  smokes,  pene- 
remains  after  cooUng.  Realgar  liquefies  more  trates  it,  and  at  last  disapix^ar^  entirely,  except 
easily,  and  is  besides  totally  dissifiated.  a  ring  which  it  haves  behind. 

Hegolus  of  cobalt  melts,  and  may  partly  be        Regulus  of  manganese  scarcely  yields  to  the 

depunted  by  borax,  as  the  iron  is  first  calcined    flame.     The  black  calx  tinges  the  fluxes  of  a 

and  taken  up.    The  smallest  portion  of  the    bluish  colour ;  borax,  unless  saturated,  com- 

AU^ea  the  flux  of  a  deep-blue  colour^    municatca  more  of  a  yellow  colour.    The  co« 
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•r.  C'>u<biur>i  wiih  r-.irbonic  >crd, 
rhatfcohruT,  whiHi  chunus  by  i^aiiinn  lo 
wk.  In  .tihtr  (Pprcia  il  sJiijw)  thcsomccx- 
nsmt-M  <lw  bbc)tc»U. 
Ftox,  ill  uteiltcinc,  >  dtwiK  ^tciicnM}'  ile- 
dttA  unilrr  ihe  (cim  ilyHniery,  and  in  ihe 
of  Culten  dfiioniinaied  specifically 
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See  Dtsestei 


I  quxDiity,  ■ 

it,  Ihtii  i ;  whiln  Leibniti  eipi»sr>.  t 

or ilie  Earner,  by  prefliinjt  the  initial  relterd,  » 

(fx.     Bui.  acttin;:  alili^  tliese  cinMim^ lancet,  the 

two  utetlio'ti  >tp  juit  alike  ;  thmihtlie  prlnciplsi 

on  wbii-h  llicy  an  cslabliihed  are  different  i  ^lur- 

(SM  b'iiig  itfirred  to  the  doclTibe  uf  rootkiD  ;  iij' 

'fftniiali  lotuch  a  kiixl  nrauEineiiiBliunai  i^  mure 

-  -     ■      ,  -  -  ,  ,  -     directly  referable  lo  analytic 

MikiriWc;   nialnuioal  by  u  cmistant  iucc«l-        xte  method  of  lliixiun.  i»  one  of  the  grc«le«l, 

•Mi  of  piiU.  DiiMt  siibtir,  and  subtlme  discoierie*  of  perhaps 

r*  Flux.   f.  a.     ).  To  melt.    S.  To  lali-     any  age:  it  opcni  a  new  world  to  our  view,  and 

mr  i  tn  rvartinir  liy  •gniliiig  ISoulh'),  extends  oar  knovledEe,  aa  it  wete,  lo  iofitiily ; 

fLUXI'LIT\*.  ».  IJtraut,  Latin.)  Easiness     canjing  ui  beyond  the  bounds  that  aeemed  lo 

tf  wt^mx'Mi  (if  iiaiis  iBoilf).  ■"»"  Iwen  pracribed  lo  the  h»man  iniiid,  ai !«« 

FLfXlON.    ..    {ftuJio,   r^iin.)     I.  The     infinitely   beyond   tbu>e  to   which   The  aneieni 

Kt  nf  flowipE.      B.  Tlie   matlM   ihal   flows    ("wnetrr  wa.  eon  lined. 

—r^^^  ,  The  historr  of  thia  importantdistowry,  rece'it 

V,VZ,X'^  In  ih,  Nr»inni,n  «n-,li.>;.  ,1^  M  it  is  i>  a  iiule  dark,  sod  .nibroiled.  Two  of 
_L1^^  •:_?  'f-'P""^""*"  «"'Jl'"»-  ''^-  tl„<rea,e,tmenoftbel„taBehaV8bothof  then. 
i.ta  the  «loc.ly  «ith  whicl.  a  flowing  .,.,an-  ^i„i„,^,,  „,„  i„^.e„,i„„,  .j,  j.^,.  jg„,on.  nod  M. 
My  a  m»Tr»tK-i  by  iti  genewt^-e  mouoii :  hy  Lcii...itz;  «uA  noihios  can  be  mo.c  (■brioiia  for 
ahwhit  aijtniUconiWtJiatinpiished  from  fluent  the  m.-thud  iuelf.  than  the  zeal  *ilh  which  ihe 
•(  ibc  DoOTing  ^luuttiiy,  which  ii  gradiinlly  paniziiii  of  either  lidc  baveiinfrtcd  ihririitle. 
•ad  indcimiicTy  iDcmiiti^,  afict  tlic  mantlet  The  two  great  authors  thfuiiekei,  wiihoiit  any 
■t  kifiaee  which  ■  liudy  in  motiuti  describes,  teemin;  concen).  or  dispute,  an  to  llie  property  of 
Ot,  a  flmioa  nisy  be  more  Hrcgrntely  dcAn-  the  invention,  rnjoyid  the  proiprct  of  tbs  pro- 
ti.  m,  Ihc  tuaaitiiud"'  hy  which  any  floniinj    grenes  cuniitiually  niakins  uiwler  H 
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Ma,  SmpMKi  (itMcrvcs,  that  there  it  an  ad- 
^mmtfi  in  eonaifletiiig  Huxinn),  not  iis  meic 
wlwhio.  btti  »  the  insttniiudes  which  these 
wtlKtiin  w«uM,  unifornify,  gcneiaie  in  a  givi-n 
faMcinne:  the  iniaginaiion  is  nut  li"  — 
Saod  la  a  aiiigle  point,  and  the  high 
•J^flaxMns  arc  rendorcil  mnch  more  easy  and 
V'ttflin;'^'''-  ^"'^  though  sir  luiac  Newton 
'  '  1  fiukiorij  to  be  the  vel"ciiie»nrmoiions, 
Ui  the  iiicremcnti  or  inu. 
,  fgtofttttii  in  cqiidl  pariicles  of  liaie,  ii 
■  ihoic  vclucitin,  which  hi 

a  Espoutid  by  finiiu    Kejl  hod 
t  of  other  kinds.  of  Fiunioi 

'  of  Fbantmi,  is  the  alenrithm  and     names  a ni 
'  Aunioa),  atui  Bucitls  or  duwinj  quan-     kneiv  bet 


the  LincofSivinesi 
vat  abli|:ed  lu  own 
r  uf  lbs  dUTcrential 
calculus,  and  the  flrst  by  many  yean ;  and  ihnt 
be  left  Hie  world  to  judge,  wbether  I.eibnila,  the 
lecfind  inventor,  bad  taken  any  thing  fruin  him. 
This  preciae  dldinction  between  Qi-ft  >uid  second 


een  M.  L;'>bnit7,  suppurtcd  by 
Leipcic  Act*,  and  the  Englith 
.    rho  declared  for  Netvton.    Sir 
biintelf  never  appeared  un  the  scene;  hi* 
that  of  the  nation  i  and  his  ad- 
he  cause  of  tbeircuunlry,  need- 
ed not  hisasiistance  lo  animate  them. 

Writings  snecteded  each  other  but  slowly,  on 

either  side  ;  probably  on  account  nf  the  distauce 

of  [ilnees;  bnl  the  conttOTerty  |;rew  slill  hotter 

and  hotter :  till  at  length  M.  Leibnitz,  In  the  year 

iplained  lu  the  Royal  Sueiety,  that  Dr. 

accused  him  of  piibtiibing  the  Method 

'Hied  hy  sir  I.  Newton,  under  other 

" istcd  that  nobody 

■  liiniii'lf,  that  be  had 
,  and  required  that  Dr. 
ie<hod  of    Keii  should  disavow  the  ill  conetruction  which 
laiytis  of    night  be  put  upon  bis  words. 
too.  and        The  lociety,  Ihos  appealed  In  as  a  judge,  ap- 
pointed a  coDimitlee  lo  examine  all  the  old  bit- 
ten,   paper),  and   documents,    that    had  passed 
ties ;  as    among  the  several  mathemaiicianK,  relating  lo  tlie 
flux  or    poini^  who,  after  n  llriet  examinalioo  of  all  the 
d  by  the     evidence  Ibiit  cmilil  bv-  procuidigavein  tJieir  re- 
quan'i-     port  al  fbllows:  "That  Mr.  Li-ibuiti:  Has  inLfin- 
ei ;  and     don  in  1013,  and  kept  n  curreaporiilence  wHb  Mr. 
I  or  tbe    Cnllinn  l,y  means  ofMr.  OldciiburghitillSeptcni- 
ber  IM«,  when  he  returned  from  Piirii  to  [lano- 
infinilely  smnll    vri.  by  way  o(  tondon  and  Amiterdi 
dtlFcii-.'itwls  u(    Jill  not  appeal  that  Mf.  L;i(miti  knci 


>^^    -J 

li 


FLUXIONS. 


«f  the  differemtial  ealeuhis  Kefbre  his  letter  of  the 
VUt  of  J^ne,  1677,  vliich  ^as  a  year  after  a  copy 
vfaictter,  written  by  Newton  in  the  year  1679, 
bad  b«^n  tent  to  Piris  to  be  commuiiicuwd  to 
biui,  and  above  four  years  after  Mr.  Collins  began 
to  cuuimunicate  that  letter  to  his  correspondents ; 
in  which  ttie  Method  of  Fluxions  was  sufficiently 
vxpluined,  to  let  a  man  of  his  sagacity  into  the 
whole  matter ;  and  that  sir  I.  Newton  had  even 
in^'euied  his  method  before  the  year  1669,  and 
1  oosi'^ueutly  15  years  before  M.  Leibnits  had 

5)vea   any  thin;   on  the  subject  in  the  Leipsic ' 
LCt>,**     From  which  they  concluded  that   Dr. 
Ktit  had  not  at  all  injured  M.  Leibnitz  in  what 
be  had  said. 

Tht*  socit'ty  printed  this  their  determination, 
tOfctherwith  all  the  pieces  and  materials  relating 
to  it,  under  the  title  of  Coinmercium  Epistolicum 
dt  Analysi  Promota,  Svu.  Lon.  1712.  This  book 
was  carefully  distributed  through  Europe,  to 
▼indicate  the  title  of  the  Engfiah  nation  to  the 
disi'ovcry ;  for  Newton  himself,  as  already  hinted, 
never  appeared  in  the  affair:  whether  it  was  that 
he  trusted  his  honour  with  his  compatriots,  who 
were  zealous  enough  in  the  cause ;  or  whether  he 
ftlt  himself  even  superior  to  the  glory  of  it. 

M.  Leibnitz  and  his  friends  however  could  not 
shew  the  same  indifference :  he  was  accused  of  a 
thfft ;  and  the  whole  Commercium  Epistolicum 
either  expresses  it  in  terms,  or  insinuates  it.  Soon 
ai^er  the  publication,  therefore,  a  loose  sheet  was 
printed  at  Paris,  in  behalf  of  M.  Leibnitz,  then  at 
Vienna.^  It  is  written  with  great  zeal  and  spirit; 
and  it  boldly  maintains  that  the  Method  uf  Flux- 
ions had  not  preceded  the  Method  of  Differ* 
ences;  and  even  insinuates  that  it  might  have 
•risen  from  it.  The  detail  of  the  pruofs,  however, 
on  each  side,  would  be  too  long,  and  could  not  be 
understood  without  a  large  comment,  which  mutt 
enter  into  the  deepest  geometry. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  begun  to  work  upon  a  Com- 
mercium Epi»tolicum,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

A  second  edition  of  the  G>mmcrcium  Epistoli- 
cum Was  printed  at  London  in  1732 ;  when  New- 
ton, in  the  preface,  account,  and  annotations, 
which  were  added  to  that  e<lition,  particularly 
answered  all  the  objections  which  M.  Leibnitz  and 
Bernoulli  were  able  to  make  since  the  Commer- 
cium first  appeared  in  1713;  and  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  Commercium,  with  the  various  ori- 
ginal papers  contained  in  it,  it  evidently  appears 
that  Newton  had  discovered  his  Method  of  Flux- 
ions many  years  before  the  pretensions  of  Leibnitz. 
Sec  also  Raphson's  History  of  Fluxions,  and  the 
valuable  account  of  the  Commercium  Epistolicum, 
given  in  vol.  29  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
or  New  Abridgement,  vol.  6.  pp.  1 16 — 153. 

There  are  however,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  i.  e.  that  he  was  no  plagiary :  for  that  New- 
ton was  at  least  the  first  inventor,  is  past  all  dis- 
pute ;  his  glory  is  secure ;  the  reasonable  part, 
even  among  the  forei^cners,  allow  it:  and  the 
question  is  only,  whether  Leibnitz  took  it  from 
him,  or  fell  upon  the  s^roe  thing  with  him:  yet 
Leibnitz  himself  acknowledses,  that  in  1676,  being 
in  England,  he  staid  some  days  in  Loudon,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Collins,  who  shewed 
him  several  letters  from  Gregory,  Newton,  and 
other  mathematicians,  which  turned  chiefly  on 
scries.    This  visit  to  Enj^laud  was  probably  oc- 


casioned by  Collins's  communiration  of  the  Tetter 
of  1672;  and  though  we,  instead  of  positive,  have 
only  presumptive  proof,  we  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  Leibnitz  saw,  in  Collins's  possessioOy 
papers  which  acquainted  him  with  Newton's  dia- 
covery.  We  request  that  the  reader  will  compare 
with  Leibnitz's  acknowledgment  the  following 
relation,  for  the  truth  of  every  part  of  which  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible. 

In  the  year  16G9,  amongst  other  series  by  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  one  for  finding  the  arc  of  a  circle 
from  the  sine,  and,  in  1671,  another  by  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, for  finding  the  arc  from  the  tangent,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Collins  who  was  very  free  in  com- 
municating these  and  other  discoveries.     In  1674 
Leibnitz  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Olrlenburgh  his 
being  possessed  of  the  first  series ;  aud  the  next 
year  those  of  both  Newton  and  Gregory  were  sent 
by  Oldenburgh  to  L<^iboitz.     But  in  1676  Leib- 
nitz dropped   his  pretensions  to  the  first  scries, 
not  being  able  to  demonstrate  it,  and   sent  to 
Oldeuburgh;  as  his  own,  that  of  Gregory,  with  a 
demonstration.     Both  Newton  and  Gregory  ad- 
mitted that  Leihnitz  found  out  thi«  series  ;  for 
they  knew  nothing  of  01denburgh*s  letter,  the 
copy  of  which  lay  buried  for  more  than  30  yean 
among  the  papers  of  the  Royal  Society:  so  that  at 
length,  though  not  till  1713,  Leibnitz  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  Gregory  as  the  original 
author.      Nay,   from    the  whole   tenour  of  this 
gentleman's  conduct,  he  may  be  justly  suspected 
of  having  often  learned  by  information  what  he 
affirmed  to  have  invented :  for  he  pretended  to 
Mouton's  differential  method;  to  a  pro|>erty  of  a 
series  that  had  been  discovered  by  Pascal;  to 
four  or  five  different  series  invented  by  Newton; 
to  a  method  ot  progression ;  to  the  differential 
analysis,  when  it  is  certain  he  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
and,  lastly,  to  some  of  the  principal  propositions  in 
the  Principia.     Newton's   grand   work  was  first 
published  in  1686 :  it  was  criticised  at  Leipsic  by 
Leibnitz,  in  a  review  managed  by  himself,  in  1687; 
and,  two  years  afterwards,  he  pretended  to  have 
invented  some  propositions  contained  iu  the  Prin- 
cipia, relative  to  the   ar»otion  of  the  planets  in 
ellipses.     Well  might  this  gentleman  be  charac- 
terised as  having  *'  a  vast  and  devouring  genius  !** 
for   he  was  determined  to  devour  every  choice 
morsel  that  fell  in  his  way.     We  attempt  not  to 
depreciate  his  talents :  but  that  he  was  a  plagiary 
by  regular  habit  there  can  be  no  reasftnable  doubt; 
and  that  he  shouM  abstain  from  appr(»priatiug  to 
himself  uigustly  the  greatest  mathematical  inven- 
tion of  any  age,  when  he  seized  greedily  every 
(mailer  discovery,  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
human  thought  and  all  the  rules  of  human  action. 

Direct  method  of  Fluxions, — All  finite  magnitudes 
are  here  conceived  to  be  resolved  into  infinitely- 
small  ones,  supposed  to  be  generati*dby  motion, 
as  a  line  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  superficies  by 
a  line,  and  a  solid  by  a  superficies ;  and  they  are 
the  elements,  moments,  or  differences  thereof. 

The, art  of  findinz  these  infinitely  small  quanti^ 
ties,  or  the  velocities  by  which  they  are  generated, 
and  of  working  on  them,  and  discovering  other 
infinite  quantities,  by  their  means,  makes  the  di- 
rect method  of  fluxions. 

What  renders  the  knowledge  of  infinitely  small 
quantities  of  such  great  use  and  extent  is,  that 
they  have  relations  to  each  other,  which  the  finite 
magnitudes,  whereof  they  are  the  infinitesimals, 
have  not. 

Thus  e.  gr.  io  a  cunre»  of  ony  kind  whatever. 


FLUXIONS. 

ife  nAaitelf'  miU  diCemcet  of  Um  ordinate  and  Thut,  the  flaxion  of  4r  y,  is  i  y  -f  »  j.    fori  Itl 

itoeiii  kare  tbe  ratio  to  eack  othor,  not  of  tba  two  rig  lit  lioet,  DE  aad  FO,  more  panlM  to 

•idaatc  and  tibaciii.  bot  of  Iha  ofdinate  aod  tub-  il>ein«*'lves  fron  two  other  ri^t  lion,  BA  and 

laagewt;  aod,  of  comequence,  tbe  abaciM  and  BC,  (Plat^  68,  Ag  10.)ao<l  ffiierut*-  the  n*rtanflo 

•kme  b«^  know*,  cite  the  Mibtenffnt  DF.     Let  them  alwu  v*  mteraect  earii  other  in  tbe 

i;  or,  wbicb  amoiuite  to  tbe  came,  tbe  curve  BHR,  and  let  Dd{x)  aod  lyCy)  be  the  flus* 

It  itaeif,  ions  uf  tlie  >»iile*  UO  (»)  aod  BF  (y)  i  and  draw 

Tbe  Metbud  of  notation  in  inxionf » introdooed  dm  aiMt  n  parallel  to  DH  and  FH.    The  fluxion  of 

hf  tbe  iarcntor,  sir  I.  Newton,  is  thus :  tbe  ar«a  BDH  i«  Dai  or  yx,  and  that  of  tbe  aren 

Tbe  variable,  ur  floming  quantity,  to  be  oni-  bFH  is  F«  or  xy,  und  therefore  the  fluiion  of  tbe 

fanaly  aofOBented,  at  tappose  tbe  ab«;iM  of  a  whole  recungle  BF«  <y  «  BDH^Bi'O  will  bo 

»«»  bf  aeaotca  by  tbe  anal  letters  v,  x,  y,  s ;  .         .    ^^    ^     .        -                                    •  *^ 

Ibetr  ioiooi  by  tbe  same  letters  with  doU  fV  V^-  The  fluxioo  of  yu  isyt»  +  y««*y«a;for 

initial  lettef.«.^e;d^&c:a,«a^  to  esprcasia-  A^'on  -  y*  +  »y  .•  but  ,  being  -  a  a.  and  *- 

quantities.  8U<f  as,  yj:<f  vy,  by  sob«titatian,  will  be  «vysv4> 


Again,  if  tbe  floxions  tbennelres  are  also  van-  ...••.       ^  ^  .  ».  .  a«,r;«-  ^  •«^.    u  ^-^J  ^ 

aUeV^ntitiea.  aad  are  eoatiaually  increasiDg,  or  V^'^V^    And  the  fluxion  of  eays.  »jr«y^ 

dacica«inf  ,  be  cimsiders  tbe  veloeitiea  with  wbicb  cays  4.  xuys  4"  jrvys  •  aod  the  fluxion  of  « -f  jr  x  £r— « 

tbey  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  fluxioos  of  tbe  (tbe  commoo  product  licing  et'f^*— ya— <y}  will 

fKSer  ftnxioftSy  or  seeoud  floxioas:  which  are  .    .*  '        ' 

*  ./ ..  ..  beM— ya— jy-*sy* 

deaotad  by  two  doU  orer  them  thus,  y  x  a.  jj,.  fluxion  of  the  squiie  of  a  variable  quan* 


After  tba  som  maaaer  oae  may  coii»i/Jer  the    ^j^     j^j      ^^^  iound  and   on.  xcep'lion- 

aad  dimiaucions  of  these,    aa  their    ^^^  principle.,  that  of 


^  _.. ^ , ,  ^.  tbe  product  of  two  vari- 

iaximia  alM>  i    awl  tboi  proceed  to  the   third.    ,^^  quantities  might  be  pret ed  thus ;  witbont 

^^  ^  ??*^*^  ^^^^  '*^**'^'  '  ^  consideratioo  of  qoaotiUes  indefioitely  lest 

y  a  i  :    y  x  «i  Ite.    We  may  observe  in  general,  **>•»  others, 
tbat  tbe  Boxians  of  all  binds  and  orders  wbatcrer  Flux,  we 

aie  eoatetDporaacoos,  or  socb  as  nay  k>e  generat-  p.  . 

ed  together,  with  their  reapectif e  celerities,  iu  one  "*'  ^^^ 

aad  tbe  aaoM  taae.  Flux.  (»-f  y)*X'|'y 

LasUy,  if  tbe  Bowing  quantity  be  a  surd,  as  p|^^  (x+y)«-ax(x  +  y)  x(i*y) 

Vr^  be  notea  iU  Buxioa  f  V^«-lT:  if  a    '^^  "» 

Flux.  «•  ♦  2xy  ♦  y«» Bri  ♦  2»y  +  9yir  +  «yy 

fr»ctioB   -^   benotesit,  f-^^Y  or,  3«i4Syy<f>r.2xy<-2ex-»'Sjry^3yi-»-%y* 


.^        .  .                ...           **     .        .    -  Taking  away  the  commoo  quantities  from  botb 

Tbe  ebief  scope  and  bos  iness  of  fluxions  is.  from  niembers  of  the  equation,  leaves 
the  Boving  quantity  given,  to  find  the  fluxion : 

hr  this  w«  ahull  lay  down  one  g«>neral  rule,  as  Flux.  2xy>-S»y-»>%i 

steted  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  afterwards  apply  and  or,  2  Flux.ry»2(iy<f2yi) 
exemplify  it  in  tbe  several  ca«e«.  "  Multiply  each 

term  of  the  eqoatioa  separatrly  by  the  several  in*  O'*  ^*"*'  xy —^y  +  yx. 

dices  <ti  tbe  powers  of  all  the  fy^wiog  quantities  Otherwise,  thai : 

coataine*!  in  tbat  term;  aud  iu  each  multiplica-  Make  «.f  yaii. 

tioo,  change  one  root  or  letter  of  tbe  power  into  Yh«n  :rs  +  tfa »  +  Ji  —  *• 

ita  proper  Buxioo :  the  aggfegate  of  all  tba  pro-  ™"             1^    iTl    x  • 

dacts  connected  together  by  their  propir  signs,  whence  iryatf-ti'-tV 

will  be  tbe  Bazion  of  th#;  eqoatioa  desired."  Flux,  xy  *»>«»— yy 

•  T**^**?***^  """•  '"'•  •*"'»"»»»'»«"  Bot,..oce.-«+jr,  i-i+y 

■  the  foUuvuifCMa:  *                     ' 

LT.^euikefMjnam^n^v^iMfMm^  Flux.  ,y-(.  +  y.(i^.y)-.i-fy 

iSo,  at  •freasryatrnlisaed.—Pot  tbe  letter, or  letters^  -xx  +  »fy^fx  +  yy-xx-yy 

which  express  them,  with  a  dot  over  them :  thus,  *iry  •*-  y±,  as  before. 

Bazioa  of  »  is  ^  aad  the  fluxion  of  y  is  y.  and  tbe  ^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  .  yractiaa—Multiply 

BazioaoCjr'fy'f'«'l>s»isX'»-y-»-v-»'a,  dec.  the  fluxion  of  the  nomerati»r  by  the  denominator. 

Note.     F<«rtbf  fluxion  of  ptfrmaoeat  quantities,  ^^^  f^om  thin  product  subtract  the  fluxion  of  the 

when  any  ««ch  are  in  tbeeqoatioo.  imagine  0,  or  a  drnummator  drawn  into  the  nnmerstor  ;  and  thta 

cyphrr;  for  Micb  quantities  can  tiare  no  fluxion,  ^jn  ^^  the  iiumfrator,  and  tiie  square  t>f  tba  ^. 

prapprly  ppeaking ,  becanse  they  are  without  mo-  nominator  wili  l>e  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

taoa,  or  invariible.     Agaia,  tbe  fluxtoo  of  a  quau-  expressing  tlie  fluxion  of  tbe  given  fraction, 

tity,  which  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  is  to  ^        iy—vy 


^  conaadrred  ns  negative.  Thus  tb^  fluxion  of i« 

H.    Tmjimdtkejluxwmt^tkepndftas^tmoormore 


•^>««*  f.-iililw.— Muliiply  the  fluxion         p^^  .uppose  =s  *,  then  %  ill  ,  ^ 

»implr  qiian'ity  b>  the  factors  of  tbe  pro-  "^             y                                           **»  wuicn 

^acis,  ar  the  product  oi  al.  tbe  rest ,  and  omnect  ,  qu.oUties  mu»t  have  equal  Buxi^^  .  ,,^^ 

thelastprodactsbytbeir  proper  ttgas:  then  the  ^      **                             .i  — ;-.            '^^^ »  tbfie- 

$um, Of  Mggnw^  »  *^  »«»«•  lonibt  fore  »^>'«  -^  ^7  ^^  »-«y -"f »  •od  dix\a\ii  •» 


FLUXIONS. 


X ^y     become -i-xx =t  — ax**-»  — 


OF  ft ^=z  =  (bccause — »t) — c=  

-2 — i-i-y— -i i:  wherefore  thi8  last  is  the    —  iXx ^-— =a  —  xxj~ - —--* 

9                     tfy  ^                         n                   n                n         n 

flaxtou  of  the  fraetion — =  s ;  because  z  being  ■=  v  **-"■.    Or,  more  briefly,  accordiug  to  the  nil< 

*     •     ....     ^       I  *    •u    n     -^^^r'  the  fluxion  of  Vjc«  or  X  —  will  be  —  X^X* 

— w  s  will  be  equal  to  the  fluxion  of — .  •       n                « 

9  y 

•  w              m  .    in  — « 

And  the  fluxion  of  -  will  be  ^ ;    for  the  V         IT ''  ''IT* 

X  KM 

permanent  quantity  a  having  no  fluiion,  there  V.  Tofnd  ikejittxions  of  surd  guantUiit, — Soppos 

can  be  no  product  of  the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  it  required  to  find  the  fluxion  of  v^2rx— *a;,  o 

into  the  denominator,  a.  there  would  have  betm,  ^^JT^i,    Suppow2r*-^ax^4«z  ;  then  is  ^nr- 

hadtfbeenjr,  s,  or  any  other  variable  quantity.  |a         « •            ,,      .'             .          \,    , 

'          '                           ,  ,  .     \  MX^mz;  and  conscqneuUy  rx-xx««i :   and.  b 

IV.  ro/iid/VA«»»^flp<»»«'— Multiply  the  .^   . 

fluxion  of  the  root  by  the  exponent  of  the  power,  division,  If—fl  -  i  -  (by  subHtitutionV 

and  the  product  by  that  power  of  the  same  root,  x                   ^  -^                     ' 

whose  exponent  is  less  by  unit  than  the  given  ex-  ri-^xi        4    ..     n     •        e     /^ 

ponent;  and  likewise  by  the  invariable  quantity  r-    _      "^  *»»«  »l"»'on  of  V  2nr-**. 

and  co-efficieiit,  if  there  be  any.             '  v  »»*    «* 

Thus,  the  fluxion  of  xx  will  be  2ix;  for  icx  =  .  J^V^^  ^**'*  preceding  rule,  the  fluxion  of 

•fxjc;  butthefluxion  ofxxxs=xx  +  x*«2xa,&c.  2rjr-xx^i  will  be  jx2rx--:£xx  x  2r«— irx^|->= 

and  the  fluxion  of  i*  will  be  3xxx.    That  of  »•     «j 

will  be  8x7x,  &c. ;  that  of  5**  will  be  25j^x  ;  that  ri-ai+Srx-«x)^  4  =  JlTfLl. 

of  3fl**  willbe  laaa^x.  ,_.                             Srx-xx) 


Or,  if  m  express  the  index  of  any  power,  as  ,  ICJl^q^ir^J  to  find  the  fluxion  of  ^^I^} 

suppose  X-;  its  fluxion  will  be  mx— *  x.  '^^^  "^Zf^^  ^""^  *'  '*'*^"  «y-«  =  «J  and  ay^2x 

If  the  power  be  produced  from  a  binomial,  &c.  =»}«»   ^  ;  and  multiplying  by  3,  3tfy —  6ax  = 

as  suppose  x  +  yi*,  or  XX +  2«y  +  yy, its  fluxion  will  z*  5  •   and,   consequently,  3az  }y— Gz^xx  =  s 

\ie^%in^iT^er2xx^fiTy  +  2xy  +  9ify.  «q«f»  (substituting  ay-xx\«  =  «5)  So^^y-Ga'x 

If  the  exponent  be  negative,  as  suppose  x^  or  **J(y  +  3tfx^y-  Gaygxx  +  12  cyt^;  _  c^s,*  =  to  th 

1                                              ^.j  fluxion  of  oy-x*^. 

. Its  Auxion  will  be  —  mxx        ,  >- 

x*  To  find  the  fluxion  of  {/a  +  6x  +  ex*  +  c6k3.     Pu 

Or,  if  it  be  done  by  way  of  fraction,  ^"'^^    '  l/tt  +  ^+fx«  +  </x3=si .    Then  (  z^  ):=\x*  "  '  x:: 

af***  •                                                   »            •               • 
z                                              ^4-  3cxx  +  3dx*x 

(for  the  square  of  xm.is  x'*")  =  -  mx*-«-»"»  x=  — j —  =  by  restitution,  &c.  — - 


p^°«"*»i^r;r7- 


— mx~*"*x    as  before;   =,  removing  x*- »  to  .  3  ^  3  ^a  +  Z^x -f  cx*<tx^ 

the  denominator,  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  ex-  By  a  similar  process  the  flhxion  of 

—  mi  Va  +  6x  +  c*«  +  rfx^  +  ex*  +  ^c.  tomx'is  found  t 

^     (^•♦•2cx-|-3</x»-h4<xJ  +  &c.'to(iii~l)<x*-'') 

If  the  power  be  imperfect,  i.  e.  if  its  exponent  '  »  (•  +  6x  +  cx«  +  i£x^+ cx«  +  &c.  to  aix")  ■-' 

be  a  fincUon,  as  suppose  Vx-;  or  in  the  other  vi,  ToJindAefiMantfqnan^icsampavmdUi 

m                       "•             *u       T        1.  »"«/»»«/ aarfmrdyaantiiie/ — Let  it  be  required  t 

noUtion  x  — ,  suppose  x  —  =  z :  then  if  each  .    ,  ,^    ^     .       \  -r-k /— ^  — 

It                          n  fiDd  the  fluxion  of  bx^ 4- cax  -l-ca* x  v  xx >  oaax 

member  be  elevated  to  the  power  of  n,  it  will  stand  put  7x«T«ix  +  «a*««p,  and  \/ ux^ua^q.    The- 

thus,  *•  =■  z";  the  fluxion  of  which  will  be,  by  y^  given  quantity  is  )I9<»%  and  the  fluxu>ii  thert 

this  general  rule,  «x*  - » x  =  wz"  -»x.  ^^ 

Wherefore  z  will  bc  =  — ^37-    (by  dividing  of  is/)^+9p«s;  but  9  is  »  V  xx  +  ««,  and  p  i 

^^  sBSkrx  +  caxi  therefore^  in  the  equation  ^d +  9^ 

both  parts  by  ««      J  ^"^  „,—  i    -  »    '^    ,—  1  quantities  they  represent,  we  shall  have 

w  ij  or  — xVi**~";  putting  instead  of  »•-«,    +  2*xxx  v/i.«  +  «»  +  Cflix 

fi  vx'  +  oa 

jUvluex  2:^,  and  ibc  .hove  «pr««ion  «UI  .^^^^j,^'^'"'  "^"^  "''"'""*  "*  ""*  *" 


niilce  ic'~^  flow,  ind  to  multiply  the  resolt  by 


But   (» 
tlierefore, 


*-')•  «  (n-l)«*r*i  we  have. 


FLUXIONS* 

In  like  manner,  the  fluent 
of  ^axx\M  Sa«^; 


of  3»  X  is  2« 


(aje")--ii(«-l)tf»'"^i« 


of  a»"i  is 


»+ 


«-»3 


la  a  similar  manner,  ve  find, 

(ox*)"  ««  (n-1)  («-«)« ""•'ii 

(««•)  ;•.  -»  (n-1)  (n-2)  (ii-3)  fl«''~*i*,  &p. 

And  the  fluxional  coefficients  will  have  the  fol- 
fOwfaig  values:* 


i        c— 3 

of .— ^  or  s 


■fUX 


s-1 


(•*•) " 


all  (n—1)4n^ 


«-f 


(«x«)  •• 


II (n-1)  (n-2}a« 


«-5 


»(«-!)  (•»-2)(»-3)a«'-*&c. 


«-♦ 


Hence  it  is  man.fwt  that  in  the  case  where  the    .      ^     j^     .    ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^ 
ixpooent  n  is  a  positive  whole  number,  the  fuuc-     ,. ,         .        ^  ...      .  ...    ^i 

liohflx*  has  only  a  limited  number  of  fluxions,  of    *-  («-«•)»  •»<>  ^»>e  given  quantity  F  or 


IS  — «        or . 

»■  r 

of  (al+t»)ViiRri(a»  +  s»)». 

ni.  IPVn  eik«  rso/ tm</er  0  omeii/tcm  if  a  Mm^mra^ 
fnan/r^  ;  and  the  index  of  the  part  or  factor  uitk» 
oni  the  vinculum  incrrated  bif  I,  is  smme  multipU 
tf  thai  under  the  mneulum, — Put  a  single  ▼ariable 
letter  for  the  compound  root;  and  substitute  its 
powers  and  fluxion  instead  of  those,  of  tt.e  same 
Value,  in  the  given  quantity  t  so  will  it  be  reduced 
to  a  simpler  form,  to  which  the  preceding  rule 
can  then  be  applied. 

So,  if  the  given  fluxion  be  F  —  («!•  +  «)*  jir»  jf  ; 
where  5,  the  index  of  the  quantity  without  the 
vinculum,  increased  by  1,  makes  4,  which  it 
double  of  2,  the  exponent  of  x*  within  the  same  ; 
therefore  putting  x»a*  •^  w*,  thence  w*8S— a*,  and 


exponent 

tion  ax*  1 

which  the  most  elevated   is  (*  J«a«r*an  (n  — 1) 

(n— 8)«*.2. 1  .ax";  an  expression  which  is  no 

looser  iatcepUble  of  fl»xi»g.  «»"  it  cODUia.  do    ^,i.        j  ^^  g„^„,  ^^       ^  i^ 

more  variable  quantities.  »         '  » 

Inocrte  method  of  JhiximM,  relates  to  the  finding 
of  fluents,  and|is  of  great  utility,  though  of  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

As  it  is  only  in  certain  particular  forms  and 
cases  that  the  fluents  of  given  fluxions  ran  be 
found;  there  being  no  method  of  perfoiming  this 
iraiversally  K  priori,  by  a  direct  investigation ; 


(o»  +  w«)^ir»i  is  -  J»'x(»-fl«)  or  «4»*r- 


F-^— 3JoH -3«^(ijt— ^);  or,  by  substitut- 
ing thb  value  of  x  instead  of  it,  the  same  fluent  is 

^T— 


3(««  +  «•)'  X  (ii**-|J««),  or  j^  a«  +  ««'«•- Ja«. 

IV.  I9^en  there  are  teverai  terms  involving  twf  of 

.        .  more  variable  quantitia^  having  the  Jlux ion  of  each 

like  flnding  the  fluxion  of  a  given  fluent  quantity ;  multiplied    by  the  other    quantity  or   quantUiee.^ 

we  can  do  little  more  than  lay  down  a  few  rules  Take  the  fluent  of  each  term,  as  if  there  was  only 

fbr  such  forms  of  fluxions  as  are  known,  from  the  one  variable  quantity  in  it,  namely  that  whose 

direct  method,  to  belong  to  such  and  such  kinds  fluxion  is  contained  in  it,  supposing  all  the  others 

of  fluenU  or  flowing  quantili^ ;  aiid  these  roles,  to  be  consUnt  in  that  term  ;  then  if  the  fluents  af 

it  is  evident,  roust  chiefly  consist  in  performing  all  the  terms  so  found  be  the  very  same  quantity, 

such  operations  as  f  re  the  reverse  of  those  by  that  quantity  will  be  the  fluent  of  the  whole, 

which  the  fluxions  arc  found  to  given  flowing  ^hus,  if  the  given  fluxion  be  iy  +  *y.    Then, 

ouantilies.    The  prmcipal  cases  of  which  are  as  ^.    ^       .    ^  .    .                                           .         I 

5^7"          ••     r         r  the  fluent  of  jry  IS  iry,  supposing  yconsunt;  and 

^  I^Ttf  find  the  JIueniqf  a  simple  fluxion ;  or  that  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^i  '*  ■*«*»  *y»  '*»«"  •  »  constant ; 

tn  vehich  there  u  no  variable  quantity,  and  only  one  therefore  the  common  resulting  quantity  xy  is  the 

fluxional  ftiontity.— This  is  done  by  barely  substi-  required  fluent  of  the  given  fluxion  sy  f  xy. 
tuting  the  variable  or  flowing  quantity  instead  of        And  in  like  manner  the  fluent  of 

its  fluxion,  and  is  the  result  or  reverse  of  the  no-  xyz-t-xjt  +  xyi  is  xyn. 
tation  only.    Thus,  V.  H^hen  th^givrn  fluxional  expression  is  in  this 

The  fluent  of  oJr  is  fl».  *y^zS   ^'*    «  f*^ti^  im^j^j;^^  ^ 

*       .  -./».•  A  ibnn r— »  ws.  a  Jrattton  tnemdmg  two  quantt- 

The  fluent  of  ay -ffly  it  sy-f-^  "^  y»  .  •         »     « 

The  fluent  of  ^/57p  j,  V?T7:  «<'»  ****?  ^/"/^  ^^J*f/^T'  f^  ^^  ^ 

^        ^  lattery  minus  theflnxton  rf  the  laUer  drawn  into  the 

II.    When   any  power  of  m  fowtng  fvtmtiiy  it   former,   and  divided  by  the  square,  qf  the  laUer  • 
wmltiplied  fry  the  fluxion  qf  the  rMf .— ^Theo,  having  « 

then  the  fluent  Is  the  fraction  — ,   or   of   the 

y 

former  quaatity  divided  by  the  latter.    That  is. 


substituted,  as  before,  the  flowing  quantity  for  its 
fluxion,  divide  the  result  by  the  new  iudex  of  the 
power.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thins,  take  out,  or 
divide  by,  the  fluxion  of  the  root ;  add  1  to  the 
index  of  the  power ;  and  divide  by  the  index  so 
increased. 

So  if  the  fluxion  |iroposed  be        3s^x; 

Strike  out  i  then  it  is  -  3jr^ ; 

add  1  to  the  index,  and  it  is    -      Zx** , 
divide  by  the  index  6,  and  it  Is     f/  or  (j^  ; 
which  is  the  Huent  of  the  proposed  fluxion  dsr^x. 


the  fluent  of 


«y-»f 


IS 


and  the  fluent  of 


'V* 


Though  the  examples  of  this  case  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  foregoiog  oncb    Thus  the  given 

HuXlOB 


F  L  t;  X  I  O  NS. 


h-n 


•  •  •  a 

to  -: r- or    -  or  ryw      ;   of 

9     9         9 

Of  —  IS  — wbcB  f  IS  constant : 
f        f 


tbefi 


tterelbre,  by  that  case,  —  it 

9 

m  • 


T .  nrign  AeJImaim  ^  m  fvoHlly  tf  lii viJc4  Ay 
fc  !■■£>>>  iiMff — ^Tben  the  flucat  it  equal  to  the 
kjfcrVk&e  lofarkka  of  tlMt  quantity  ;  or,  which 
tlia^.tke  iueot  it  rqinl  to  9-30358609, 
by  tlie  eoouBOa  luf .  of  the  same 


it  AJ  the  byp.  log.  of  «  ; 


•f— or 


is  9  sc  hyp.  lof.  of  »,  or  byp.  lof .  of  »• ; 


•  •l-a 


a+ 


'•  is  the  byp.  lof.  of  a -I- s; 


is  the  byp.  lof.  of  «•!•»>; 


v-« 


:,ifhyp.ffo2.  of(4r+ v^*»±4«); 


.,  i«  hyp.  lof .  («  *  a  +  \/*«  ±  So*)  ; 


V  jr«±:2ajK 

af  — -,  b  yp.  lof .  of ; 

^ — «•  a— a 


af  ^.  IS  hyp.  log.  of . 

m\^^±^  a-«-V^a«±^ 

VU.  Jfai^  Jiamtt  mof  he  Jfmwi  bff  ike  £rect 
meiiad  tf  Jbuaams^  tkms, — Take  the  fluxion  acain 
of  the  giTca  flazional  eYpretsioa,or  the  2d  fluxion 

i« 

of  the  fioest  soogbt ;  into  which  snbstitute  — 

m 

••  ia       ••  •  •• 

tor  X  and  —  for  f,  ftc.  that  is,  make  m,  i,  x,  as 

•       a. 

aboy,  y,y,  Itc.  i«  contional  proportion.     Then 
^ida  the  sqvate  of  the  giren  flnxiooal  expression 
by  the  Sd  floxioa,  jast  fonad,  and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  floect  aooght  ia  niaoy  caies. 
Or  the  same  mle  may  be  delivered  thus.     In 

the  gives  flt4xioo  F  write  «  for  x,  y  for  y,  fte. 
aad  call  the  resalt  O,  taking  also  Uie  fluxion  of 

this  qoaatity,  G  ;  then  make  G  :  F  :  :  O  :  F,  so 
Shan  the  fourth  proportional  F  ba  the  flqent,  as 
before.    This  is  the  mle  of  M.  Paccassi. 

It  may  be  proved  arhether  this  ba  the  true 
floewt,  by  taking  the  flozion  of  it  again,  which, 
if  it  agree  with  the  proposed  flozion,  will  shew 
that   the  Attest  b  right;  otherwise,  the  method 

Tbor.    if  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  fluent  of 
""         Hew  F<«aji  "*  t;  write  iinl  m  for  i. 


■nd  it  is  iij»*~'»or  ai«riO;  the  fluxion  of  ibitf 

U  G-aV'^x;  therefore  G  :  F  :  :  G  :  F  be* 

comes  a«x'~*i  :  nj^^^i  :  :  »»•  :  a"  «■  F,  th# 
fluent  sooghL 

For  a  9d  ex.  suppose  it  be  proposed  to  find  tba 
fluent  uf  if  •»>  jry.  Here  F^i^^xy;  tbeA,  writing 
a  for  if  and  y  for  y»  it  is  xy  •»>  ay  or  2ay  ^  G ;  the 

flozion  of  which  is  2«y -f  3«ya6  ;  then  G  :  F  : : 

G  :  F  becomes  2xy  +  Say  :  xy  •»>  ay  : :  Say  :  my^Fg 
the  fluent  sought. 

yjll.  But  fluents  are  moia  ganerally  found  by 
means  of  a  table  uf  forms  of  flazions  asd  fluents, 
in  which  comparing  any  propascd  fluxion  with  s 
corresponding  form  given  in  the  table,  the  flnent 
of  it  will  be  found.  A  vary  useful  uble  of  tbii 
kind  is  inserted  under  the  article  Flu  tar  is  Dr. 
Button's  Math.  Dictionary,  and  illottrated  by 
examples.  But  the  moat  comprebeusive  table  of 
this  kind  is  from  Cotes*s  Harmonia  Mensorarum, 
and  givefc  in  Emerson's  Fluzions :  its  osa  has  bees 
amply  shatrn  by  HoUiday  and  succeeding  writers. 

IX.  To  Jind  MnenU  ly  laaiax  pf  mfimite  mrin,'^^ 
When  a  flnite  form  cannot  be  found  to  agree  with 
a  proposed  fluxion,  it  is  then  usual  to  throw  it 
into  an  infinite  series,  either  by  divi»ion,  or  ez- 
tractioo  of  roots,  or  by  the  binomial  theorem,  ke« 
after  which  the  flueou  of  all  tba  terms  are  takes 
separately. 

For  ex.  To  find  the  fluent  of--—- «• 

l-fa-x* 

Here,  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denomi- 
nator, this  l>ecomes  a— 2»v<»>3«*x— 5aSx-»>8a*a^ 
flee. ;  and  the  fluents  of  alt  the  terms  lieing  takest 
give  jr  —  ««  -I-  X*  —  {**  +  {«*,  fcc,  for  the  fluent 
sought. 

Simr  ezcellent  examples  of  this  method  may 
be  seen  in  Simpaon's  Fluzions,  vol.  i. 

To  correct  a  F/anrt.— The  fluent  of  a  given  floz- 
ion, found  as  above, sometimes  wants  a  correction, 
to  make  it  contemporary  with  thst  required  by 
the  problem  under  consideration,  &c. :   for  the 

fluent  of  auy  given  fluxion,  as  a,  oiay  b«  either  » 
(which  is  found  by  tba  toir)  or  it  may  t>e  t  ±  c, 
that  is  T  plus  or  minus  some  constant  qusntity  c  ; 

brcaate  both  x  and  u  ±c  have  the  tame  fl  ixion  x : 
and  the  fliultng  of  the  constant  quantity  is  call«il 
coriecting  the  fluent.  New  tliis  correction  is  to 
be  dcteimined  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  ia 
hand,  by  which  we  come  to  know  tlie  reJatiou 
which  the  fluent  quantities  have  to  eich  other  at 
some  certain  poiut  or  time.  Riducc,  then  Ci»re, 
the  ceoeral  flueotial  equation,  found  by  the  rul*^ 
above,  to  that  point  or  tim<* ;  then  if  the  cq.iaiion 
be  true  at  that  poiut,  it  is  correct ;  but  if  not,  it 
wants  a  corrertion,  and  the  quantity  of  that  cui- 
rection  is  the  difference  between  the  two  gencrjl 
sides  of  the  equation  when  reduced  to  that  particu- 
lar state.  Hence  the  general  rule  for  the  cornr. 
tion  is  this : 

Connect  the  constant,  but  indeterminste,  qn*iM- 
tity  c  aith  one  side  of  the  flueotial  equation,  an 
determined  by  the  foregoing  rules ;  then,  in  thiji 
equation,  substitute  for  the  varisA>le  quantiifi 
such  values  as  they  are  ksotvn  to  have  at  any  pa.- 
ticular  state,  place,  or  time;  and  then  from  tnat 
particular  state  of  the  equation  find  the  \a!u(*  uf 
r,  the  ccnstant  quantity  of  the  correction. 

Em,  Ta  tioU  ILe  correct  fluent  of  i  s  u a^x.    F. :  >t 


FLUXIONS. 

Die  general  fluent  of  this  ig  s  ^ax*,  or  w^ax*  -)-  c,  the  preceding  problem,  the  abscissa  AP  h<d  be^n 

taking  in  the  correction  r.  supposed  equal  to  r,  white  we  only  required  the 

Now  if  it  be  knoirn  that  %  and  x  begin  to(;ether,  magnitude  of  the  segment  CfiPQ.    For  ue  hhouhl 

or  that  ssO,  when  x^O;  then  writing  Oboth  for  find  the  fluxion  of  thisarea  ^ij^px,  aud  its  flueut 

ae  and  X,  the  geiifral  equation  becomes  0»0-f-c,  or  e^x^px.   But  this  expression  i^  tb.it  of  the  total 

caaU;  so  that  the  talue  of  c  being  0,  the  correct  area  APQ,  and  the  area  demanded  sh  >u\  I  vanish 

fluents  are  a  =:«!'*.  whenAPaBAB.   We  muH  therefore  suppose  xsa. 

But  if  2  he  bO,  ivheri  X  is  sZ',  any  known  quan-  and  the  preceding  fluent  becomes  reduced  to 
tity  ;  then  substituting  0  fur  i,  and  b  for  x,  in  the  \ajy/ftat  which  being  deducted  from  the  former  ex- 
general  equation,  it  becomes  0  »  ab^-i-Cp  Axhd  pression,  will  give  for  the  trae  value  of  the  are« 
which  is  found  ca  — o^^ ;  and  this  being  written  sought,  ^x^px  —  \a^pa, 

for  it  in  the  general  equation,  this  becomes  za  A  sketch  of  the  pnnriples  of  fluxions  being 

ux^-^ab^^  for  thb  corrector  C(»ntemporary  fluents,  now  delivered,  we  may  next  say  a  little  respect* 

Or  lastly,  if  it  be  known  that  X  is  ss  some  quan-  ing   the  chief  writings   and    improvements   that 

tity  </,  when  x  is  <qual  some  other  qnnutity,  as  b\  have  been  made  by  divers  authors,  since  the  first 

then  substituting  d  for  t,  and  b  for*,  in  the  gene-  discovery  of  them :  indeed  tome  of  the  chief  im* 

ral  fluential  equation  z^ax^-^c^  it  becomes  if  a  proveraents  may  be  learned  by  consulting   the 

oM  +  c  ;  and  hence  is  fleduced  tbe  value  of  the  cor-  preface  to  Dr.  Waring*s  Medttationes  Analytics, 

rcction,  viz.  cz^d  —  ab*  ;  consequently,  writing  The  inventor  himself  brought  the  doctrine  of 

this  velue  for  c  in  the  general  equation,  it  becomes  fluxions  to  a  considerable  degree  of  peifection  ;  as 

ftssai*— aM+<f»  for  tbe  correct  equation  of  the  may  be  seen  by  many  specimens  of  this  science, 

fluents  in  this  case.  given  by  him;  particulaily  in  his   Principia,  in 

And  hence  arises  another  easy  and  general  way  his  Tract  on  Quadratures,  and  in  his  1'reattse  oil 

of  correcting  tbe  fluents,  which  is  this :  In  the  Fluxions,  published  by  Mr.  Colson  ;  from  atl  of 

general  equation  of  the  fluents,  write  the  particu-  which  it  will  appear,  that  he  not  only  laid  down 

lur  values  of  the  quantities  which  they  are  known  tlie  whole  theory  of  this  method,  both  direct  and 

to  have  at  any  certain  time  ;  then  subtract  the  inverse  ;  but  also  applied  it  in  practice  to  the  so- 

•ides  of  the  resulting  particular  equation,  from  lution  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and  important 

the  correspotiding  sides  of  the  general  one,  and  problems  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 

tbe  remainders  will  give  the  correct  equation  of  Various  improvements  however  have  bren  made 

the  fluents  sought.     So,  as  above,  by  many  illustrious  authors  on  this  science ;  par- 

the  general  equation  being        -        ««ax*;  ticularfy  by  John  Bernoulli,  who  treaU^  of  the 

write  d  for  2,  and  b  for  x,  then      -     d«»ab*;  fluents  belonging  to  the  fluxions  of  exponential 

hence  by  subtraction            -         x— d«ax*— a&*,  expressions;    James  Bernoulli,  Craie,   Clieyne, 

or,  %zaax*^ab*  -t-  d,  Cotes,  Manfredi,  Ricrati^ Taylor,  Fagnanus,  Clai* 

the  correct  fluents  as  before.    (Vf«//on'*  Dicn  lL*"^»  D'Alcmbcrt.  Eulcr,  Condurcet.  Walmesley, 

As  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  doctrine  ^  Grange,  Emerson,  Simpson,  Landen,  Warmg, 

of  fluxions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  it  a  little  ^;«<^"*'  S«.*«"^'  Lacroix,  &c.    There  are  several 
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Hnre,''theu,  thVXscissrBPlJtinT'repVr^^te^^^  ^  '^^^^  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  have 

X,  the  distance  AB  f.om  the  vertex  by  *.  and  the  **^"  <lelivered  by  lU  great  author  m  so  concise  a 

parameter  bv  f>,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  P""^^»  **  ^?  ^^^  occasion  to  the  most  mgenious 

>..i«.  /r^ r»r\         J  *i-    ii     •        r  *u  bishop  Berkeley  to  represent  it  as  founded  on  m- 

cdrve,  y>V>a-Hp»^PQ;and  the  fluxion  of  the  conceivable  principles,  and  full  of  false  reasonings, 

area  will   be  yx^^xVpa  +  px:  the  flutnt  of  this  This  author,  in  a   letter  under   the  title  of  tbe 

found  by  the  usual  methods  will  be  Analyst,  published  in  the  year  1734,  has  bean  at 

ipa-t-pxVpa  +  px  ._—  great  pains  to  convince  his  readers,  that  the  ob- 

I «f(a  +  i)\/p«+p*»  jects,  principles,  and  inferences  of  the  modem 

^  analysis  by  fluxions,  are  not  more  distinctly  con- 
^AP  •  PQ.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  area  re-  ceived,  or  more  evidently  deduced,  than  religious 
quired  should  be  nothing,  when  jr  or  BP  becomes  tnysb  ries  and  points  of  faith.  He  says  he  does 
nothiDg.  The  area  above  is  therefore  too  great  not  controvert  the  troth  of  the  conclusions,  but 
b>  the  area  ABC ;  and  this  area  ABC  is  found  by  only  the  logic  and  roetbod  of  mathematicians, 
making  xsO  in  tbe  above  expression  ;  for  it  then  An  answer  to  the  objections  i)f  the  Analyst  ap- 
becomes  ja\/paa)AB*BC.  Whence  we  see  that  peared  very  eariy  under  the  name  of  Philalethes 
to  apply  this  correction  to  the  fluent,  it  is  requi-  Cautabrigiensi<>,  since  known  to  be  Dr.  Jurinv 
site  to  know  what  it  becomes  when  x  is  made  And  various  others  were  published  on  tbe  same 
equal  to  nothing ;  and  if  the  result  be  positive,  it  side  of  tbe  question.  But  the  most  able  defences 
must  be  subtracted ;  but  if  it  be  negative,  it  must  of  the  doctrine  of  fluKioiiS  were  made  by  Mr. 
be  added ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  fluent  is  too  Robins  (see  his  Tracts,  vol.  ii.)  ami  by  Mr.  Mac* 
great,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  too  little.  laurin,  in  his  very  elaborate  and  excellent  Trea- 
There  are  cases  also  where  by  the  conditions  of  tise  on  Fluxions.  The  demonstrations  of  these 
the  problem,  we  know  that  tbe  fluent  ought  to  be  two  gentleaien  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
equal  to  nothing  when  the  abscissa  or  «,  instead  the  most  scrupulous  :  to  tfa<*ra,  therefore,  we  with 
of  being  0,  is  of  a  determinate  magnitude  as  «.  It  pleasure  refer.  Mr.  Woodbouse,  who,  in  bis 
is  then  requisite  to  suppose  x  in  the  fluent  equal  P.ineiples  of  Analytical  Calculation,  has  revived 
to  a  ;  and  if  the  result  is  positive  to  subtract  it  many  of  Berkeley's  objections  with  greater  mathe> 
from  the  fluent,  since  it  is  too  great;  and,  on  the  matical  talent,  but  with  less  metaphysical  acute- 
contrary,  to  add  it  if  the  result  is  negative,  since  ness,  say^:,  the  prolixity  of  the  reasonings  of  Mae- 
%  U>o  litllc.    Tiiis  would  hare  happened  if,  in  laurin  and  Robins  **  conflm  the  notion  th«t  the 
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Bpthod  tbej  lidcnd  ia  an  incomiBodioQ*  one/*  off  become  worms,  and  thence  flies,  like  tk$ 

Tbi»  rrmark  we  thiok  mcaodid :  the  pr(*lixity  ii  Briiish  caierpilUr.     Such  was  the  account  Oft* 

•rcMMsed  not  by  want  of  simplicity  in  the  me-  ginally  given  of  this  extraordinary  production. 

±fd  they  defend, bot  by  the  tortuou.  intricacy  and  ft^  ^^eral  boxes  of  these  flies  ha%  ijig  been  sent 

ohscarityof  maoyuftheobjeclioiit/.hich  rt^uir-  ^^  t)^   Hill  for  examinatioB,  his  nuort  wm 

ednmch  t.Bje  to  be  pnr.ut^  ihroufhout.  and,  mm  ^^i,  :  «  There  is  in  Martinique  a  fungus  of  the 

arreru  oi  tnem  was  subtile  and  spacioui,  much  ^i        •    i  •    >     to-        .  •  •      <  .1. 

WK«r   and  room  to  nfut*    them  com^eiely.  ^'fy"^  ^J"^'  d.flV^rent  in  specie*    rom  those 

▼ith  re^nird  to  the  comparaUteperfpicuity  of  the  »"therto  known.     It  produces  sobolei  from  ila 

two  methods  of  estahlbhin<  the  priociplea,  from  »"*"  »  *  «^"  "»  therefore,  cla%aria  ^obohfenl. 

die  doctnneof  motion  aad  from  pare  aualysis,  we  1<  g^ws  on  putnd  animal  bodies,  as  our  fun* 

caauot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  furmer  has  the  Uns  ex  pede  equino  from  the  dead  horsc*s  hoof, 

prv^trroce:  and  we  are  cooTinced  that  every  un-  The  cicada  is  common  in  Martinique,  and  in 

biassed  reader  of  tbe  treatises  of  Maclauriu  and  its  nympha  state,  in  which  the  old  authora 

Sitnpaon  on  the  one  band,  and  of  BusMit  and  La-  call  it  tettigometra  :  it  buries  list- If  under  dead 

rroix  oa  the  other,  will  agree  with  os  in  opiniuo.  Icavi-s  to  wait  its  change  j  and,  when  the  sea- 

Y-%  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  notwiihr  K>n  is  unfavourable,  many  |)eri9h.     The  seeds 

s^adiof  thu,  that  the  principal  improTODients  ^f  the  clavaria  find  a  proper  bed  in  this  dead 

«adeit»s.ooaofthemodrruanalysis,duni.gthe  insect,  and  grow.    ITie  teuigometra  is  among 

bit  forty  years,  have  been  made  by  contmeotal,  .t^    •      1     •     .1-    t>   .•  u  .u      1 

m^  by  Bri^matbematicians.       ^  '  *^^  f'*:*''*  »»  ^^e  British  mu-eum  ;  the  cUva- 

For  the   varioos    applications  of  flu.ions   to  ".?  "  J""^  now  known.     This  is  the  fact,  and 

practical  purposes,  see  the  articles  Asvmptotb.  »"  ^"«  "<^' i  though  the  unUnght  inhabitants 

IsfLSziOH,  Mazima,  Tahout,  fcc.  suppose  a  fly  to  vegeUte.  and  though  there  is  a 

To  FLY.  ».  tu  pxtx^flnc  ox  fled-,  part,  fttd  Spanish  drawing  of  the  planu  gro«%iug  into  a 

or^Mra .-  Jied  is  properly  ttomflte,  (pleosan.)  trifolule  tree,  and  it  has  been  figured  with  the 

1.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings  (^'AcU-  creature  flying  with  this  tree  upon  its  hack.*' 

j^aare).     «.  To  fiass  through  the  air  {Job).  3.  Edwards  has  uken  notice  of  this  extraordinary 

To  pass  an-ay  {Prior),     4.  To  pass  swiftly  production  in  hb  Gleanings  of  Natural  History. 
(Pflte>     5.  To  more  with  rapidity  {Drtfden).        Fly,  in  mechanics,  is  a  name  given  to  a 

&  To  part   with   violence  (Skakspeore),     7-  eerUin  appendage  to  many  machines,  either  as  a 

To  break  ;  to  shirer  ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  rtgnUtor  of  their  motioot,  or  at  a  eoUtttar  of  power, 

sadden  explosion  {Swtfl).     8.  To  run  away ;  lu  the  first  case  the  fly  i«  a  heavy  di»k  or  hoop, 

to  flee  i Prior).     9.  To  Flt  at.     To  spring  or  other  mass  of  matter  balaiiced  on  iu  axis,  and 

with    violence    upon;    to    fall    on    suddenly  so  connected  with  the  muchinery  a*  to  torn  brisk- 

(Simtk).     10.  To  Flu  in  the  fact.    To  insult  '?  ~"«m*  ^'^^  >*•     This   may  done  with  the 

(&P1/O.     W.To  Flt  in  the  face.    To  act  in  ^»*^.  <>f  rendering  the  motion  of  the  whole  more 


\2.To¥LXoff.    To  revolt  (^<Wi.  regular,  notwitbsiandiug  unavoidaWe  inequaH^^^ 

•^\     1 1    TV  k'ff  ^  »^t    "^r«  k.ir«t  :t.»<«  ^^:/«..  ®'  ^^^  accelerating  forces,  or  of  the  resistaoeee 

K-).    \3.TohLroui.     lo  burst  mtopassmii  oeeaaiooed  by  tbe  work.    It  becomes  a  RietTLA- 

KBea  Jo^iomy     lA.  ioVLY  oui.     io  break  ^^     Sappow  the  irmUnce  extremely  unequal, 

out  into  licesice.     15.  To  rtTrti/.     lo  sUri  ,^  ^y^  impHliog  power  perfectly  cc>n»tant;  as 

violeotly  from  any  direction  {Bentley),     10.  „rhen  a  bucket  wheel  is  employed  to  work  one 

To  lei  Flt.     To  discharge  {Gianviile).  pump.    When  the  piston  has  ended  its  working 

To  Flt.  r.  «.     I.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid ;  to  stroke,  and  while  it  is  going  down  th<*  barrel,  the 

decline   {Skakspeare).     €.  To  refuse  assocta*  power  of  the  wheel  beinf  scarcely  opposeil,  it  ac* 

tion  with   {Dr^den).      3.  To  quit  by  flight  eeleratesthe  whole  machine,  and  the  pi<toa  ar- 

{Drydeu)»     4.  To  attack   by  a  bird  of  prey  rives  at  th«  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  a  consider- 

ISactm),  *ble  velocity.     But  in  the  rising  a^iin,  ih«*  wheel 

Fl  y ,  in  entomology.    Sec  M u  ^c  a  .  »•  opposed  by  the  column  of  water"  now  pressiag 

Flt  (Honeysuckle),  in  botany.  See  Loxi-  ^  *1^«  P»*°"-    J»»»«  ;««n«>'*«*>y  ^[^'^f  «>• 

^           "   .             '  wheel ;  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the*  top  of 

c   '     sti               1.1  %Ar'             c       u.  the  barrel,  all  the  ac(*elonit  ion  is  undone,  and  is 

Flt   (Honeysuckle),  AfncaD.     bee  Hal-  to  bef  in  again.    The  motion  of  such  a  mn.hine  is 

^*'^'                                  .,    ,            c      xM  very  hobbling :  but  the  iuiierplu*  of  accrleraliof 

Flt-CATCRBR,  in  ornithology,    bee  Muf-  force  at  the  beginning  of  a  retuming  stroke  will 

CICAP  A.  not  make  nuch  a  change  in  the  motion  of  the  ma« 

Flt  (Spanish).     See  CaNTHAEIDES.  chine  if  »•«  connect  the  ay  with  it.     Ft  the  ac- 

Flt-TRap  (Ventis's).     See  OlOVJtA.  celerating  momentum  it  a  deu-nninate  quantity. 

Flt  tmb  hebls,  io  the  manage,  is  when  a  Tlierefi»re,  if  the  radium  of  the  fly  be  great,  thia 

bene  obe\s  the  spurs.  momentum  will  be  attained  by  communicating  e 

Flt  (Veseuble),  a  very  curious  natural  small  angular  motioo  to  the  machine.  The  mo- 
production,  chiefly  found  in  the  West  In-  mentum  of  ih.  fly  it  an  the  square  of  its  ladius ; 
dies,  and  thus  improiierly  denominated.  Ex-  ^^^J^'^^^^  '«  ••^•;ts  arrHeration  in  this  proportion; 
cepdn<  that   it  h*as  no  wing*,    it  resembles  and  alth<u,gh  the  overplus  of  power  geneiate,  the 

Sdrone  both  io  sixe  and  colour  more  than  TV"''ZlT\t1.J^eVCt  ^"^^^^^  ^.uLTt. 

,        -^  .  .  ,     .                w       ,               .u      r  cniiie  at  l)efore,  it  makes  nut  a  *m«'l  adriition  te 

any  other  Bntish  insect.     In  the  month  of  j^^  velK-ity    It  the  diameter  of  t».e  riv  he  .!oubIed, 

May  It  bones  itsHf  m  the  earth,  and  begins  to  ,^  nu.ment.vion  of  r  -titiot,  ^^i\\  U    mtaced  to 

vt^eute.     By  the  latter  end  of  Joly,  the  tree  is  ont-fouith.    Tiiun.  by  givin/  a  r^p  I  motion  to  a 

arrived  at  iu  fnll  growth,  and  resembles  a  co-  ^maii  quantity  of  matter,  the  great  acceleration, 

rat  branch  ;  and  is  about  three  inches  hifch,  dnrinc  the  retuming  stroke  of  the  p»«toM,  i«  pre- 

ami  liear<:  «evcrjil  little  pod^,  which  dropping  rtnud.    Tliis  acceleration  coatinuas,  howerer^ 
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during  the  wjiolc  of  the  returning  stroke,  and  at  in  the  Albion  Mills,  a  heavy  fljr  wai  added  with 
the  end  of  it  the  machine  has  acquired  its  greatest  great  propriety ;  for  if  the  mills  had  been  regulat- 
velocity.  Now  the  uorkino:  stroke  begins,  and  ed  by  their  millstones  only,  then  at  every  change 
J.he  overplus  of  power  is  at  an  end.  The  machine  of  stroke  in  the  ftteam  engine,  the  whole  train  of 
accelerates  nu  more;  but  if  tlie  power  is  jn^t  in  com municatiuns between  the  beam,  which  is  the 
equilibrio  with  the  resistance,  it  keeps  the  velocity  first  mover,  and  the  regulating  millstone,  which  it 
which  it  has  ac<}uir(d,  and  is  still  more  accelerate  the  very  last  mover,  would  take  in  the  opposite 
jpd  during  the  n*.'Xt  returning  stroke.  But  now,  at  direction.  Although  each  drop  in  the  teeth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  working  stroke,  joints  be  but  a  trifle,  the  whole,  added  together, 
tliere  is  an  overplus  of  resibtaoce,  and  a  retarda-  would  make  a  considerable  jolt.  This  is  avoided 
tion  begins,  and  continues  during  the  whole  rise  by  a  regulator  immediately  adjoining  to  the  beam, 
of  the  piston  ;  but  it  is  considerable  in  comparison  This  continually  presses  the  working  machinery 
of  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  fly;  for  in  on6  direction.  So  judiciously  were  the  move- 
file fly,  retaining  its  acquired  momentum,  drags  ments  of  that  noble  machine  contrived,  and  so 
forward  the  rest  of  the  machine,  aiding  the  im-  nicely  were  they  executed,  that  not  the  least 
pelling  power  of  the  wheel.  It  does  this  by  all  noise  was  heard,  nor  the  slightest  tremor  felt  in 
the  communications  taking  into  each  other  in  the  the  building. 

opposite  direction.  The  teeth  of  the  intervening  Mr.  Valour's  beautiful  pile  engine  employed  at 
wheels  are  heard  to  drop  from  their  former  con-  Westminster  Bridge  is  another  remarkable  instance 
tact  on  one  side,  to  a  contact  on  the  other.  By  cf  the  regulating  power  of  a  fly-  When  the  ram 
considering  this  process  with  attention,  we  easily  is  dropped,  and  its  follower  disengaged  imme- 
perceive  that,  in  a  few  strokes,  the  overplus  of  diately  after  it,  the  horses  would  instantly  tumble 
power  during  the  returning  stroke  comes  to  be  so  down,  because  the  load,  against  which  tbey  had 
Adjusted  to  the  deficiency  during  the  working  been  straining  hard,  is  at  once  taken  ofl";  but  the 
ttroke,  that  the  accelerations  and  retardations  gin  is  connected  with  a  very  large  fly,  which 
exactly  destroy  each  other,  and  every  succeeding  checks  any  remarkable  acceleration,  allowing  the 
stroke  is  made  with  the  same  velocity,  and  an  horses  to  lean  on  it  during  the  desceut  of  the  load  ; 
equal  number  of  strokes  is  made  in  every  sue-  after  which  their  draught  recommences  imroedi- 
ceeding  minute.  Thus  the  machine  acquires  a  ately.  The  spindles,  cards,  and  bobbins  of  a  cot- 
general  uniformity  with  periodical  inequalities,  ton  mill,  are  also  a  sort  of  flies.  Indeed  all  bulky 
It  is  plain,  that  by  suffleiently  enlarging  either  machines  of  the  rotative  kind  tend  to  preserve 
die  diameter  or  the  weight  of  the  fly,  the  irregu-  their  motion  with  some  degree  of  steadines«,  and 
larity  of  the  motion  may  be  rendered  as  small  their  great  momentum  of  inertia  is  as  useful  in 
as  we  please.  It  is  much  better  to  enlarge  the  this  respect  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  acceleration 
diameter.  This  preserves  the  friction  more  mo-  or  any  reciprocation  when  wantecL 
derate,  and  the  pivot  wears  less:.  For  these  rea-  There  is  another  kind  of  regulating  fly,  consist- 
sons,  a  fly  is  ipi  general  a  considerable  improve-  ing  of  wings  whirled  briskly  round  till  the  resist- 
ment  in  machinery,  by  equalising  many  exertions  ance  of  the  air  prevents  any  great  acceleration, 
that  are  naturally  very  irregular.  Thus,  a  man  This  is  a  very  bad  one  for  a  working  machine,  for 
li'orking  at  a  common  windlass  exerts  a  very  irre-  it  produces  its  eflect  by  really  wasting  a  part  of 
^lar  pressure  on  the  winch.  lu  one  of  his  posi-  the  moving  power.  Frequently  it  employs  a  very 
t1ons  in  each  turn  he  can  exert  a  force  of  near  70  great  and  unknown  part  of  it,  and  robt  the  pro* 
pounds  without  fatigue,  but  in  another  he  cannot  prietor  of  much  work.  It  should  never  be  intro- 
ekert  above  35 ;  nor  must  he  be  loaded  with  much  duced  into  any  machine  employed  in  manufac- 
above  this  iu  general.     But  if  a  large  fly  be  coo-  tares. 

nee  ted  properly  with  the  windlass,  he  will  act  with  Some  rare  cases  occur  where  a  very  different 

equal  ease  and  speed  against  30  pounds.  regulator  is  required:  where  a  certain  determined 

Tliis  regulating  {Muer  of  the   fly  is  without  velocity  is  found  necessary.     In    this  case  the 

bounds-,  and  may  be  used  to  render  uniform  a  machine  is  furnished,  at  its  extreme  mover,  with 

ibution  produced  by  the  most  desultory  and  irre-  a  conical  pendulum,  consisting  of  two  heavy  balls 

g[ular  power.     It  is  thus  that  the  most  regular  banging  by  rods,  which  move  in  very  nice  and 

motion  is  given  to  mills  that  arc  driven  by  a  steady  joints  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  axis.    It  is 

slngle-strcke*  >team  engine,  where  for  two  or  even  well  known,  that  when  this  axis  turns  roinxf,  with 

tlyec  seconds  there  is  no  force  pressing  round  the  an  angular  velocity  suited  to  the  length  of  those 

mill.      The  communication  ir  made  through  a  pendulums,  the  time  of  a  revolution  i>  determined. 

massi\e  fly  of  very  great  diameter,  whirling  with  Thus,   if  the   length   of  each   pendulum  be  39| 

great  rapidity.     As  soon  asi  the  impulse  ceases,  iuch«'S,  the  axis  will  make  a  revolution  in  two 

the  fly,  continuing  its  mot ion^, urges  round  Uie  secindtt  very  nearly.     If  we  atttrnpt  to  force  it 

whole    machinery  with   almo^t   unabatf  d  speed,  more  swiftly  round,  the  balls  will  recede  a  little 

At  this  iu9»tant  all  thr  teeth,  and  all  the  joints,  from  the  axis,  but  it  employs  as  long  time  f>>r  a 

between  the  fly  and  the  first  mover,  are  heaid  to  revolution  as  before;  and  we  canuot  make  it  turn 

catch  in  the  opposite  diiection.  swifter,  unless  the  impelling  power  be  increased 

If  any  (>ermanent  change  should  happen  In  the  beyond  aH  probability  ;  in  which  cas«'  tiK-  pendo- 

impeiling  power,  or  in   the  resistance,    the  fly  lum  will  fly  out  frum  the  centre  till  the  rods  are 

cfiakes  no  obstacle  to  its  producing  its  full  eflect  horiz«»ntal,  after  which  every  increase  of  power 

c/n  the  machine ;  and  it  will  be  observed  toacceic-  will  acceh  rate  the  mcichine  very  sensibly.     Watt 

rdte  or  rt-t:»rfl  uniformly,  till  a  new  general  speed  and  Boulton  have  applied  this  contrivance  'vith 

is  aequiretl  exactly  correspoudiug  with  this  new  great  ingenuity  to  their  steam  engines,  when  tuey 

pover  and  resistance.  are  employed  for  driving  machinery  for  liiaoufao^ 

Many  machines  include. in  their  construction  tures  which  have  a  very  changeable  reai<»taQOe, 

nH»\ tmcnto  whicii  are  equivalent  to  this  inten-  and  where  a  cc-rtain  speed  canuot  be  much  de« 

ttonal  regulator.     A  fluur-miif,  fur  example,  cau-  paited  from  without  great  inconvenience.    They 

tfot  t>c  better  regulated  than  by  iti  miU»tone ;  but  have  couacctcd  this  f  ecMs  of  the  balls  from  the 


FLY  FLY 

ift«  (which  giTM  iffmicdiate  indication  of  jb  ta-        FLY'BOAT.  j.  (y/y  and  foa/.)   A  kind  of 

creve  of  power  or  a  diminntton  of  rcsitcancc)  vessel  nimble  and  li'^tu  fur  <^iiling. 

with  Che  cock  which  admits  the  Meam  to   the         FLYC'A^IX  Hi'U.  s.  'Jlif  and  ra/cA.)  Odc 

woning  cylinder.    The  balU  6)rio|f  out  cause  the  i^ai  hunt-  flicN  ( Dryden). 

cock  to  close  a  little,  and  diminish  the  »uppiy  of        FLY'KU.  i.   (from  y/v.)     See    Flier.     I. 

steam.    The  impelling  power  dimioiihcs  the  neat  q,j^  ,j^^j  ^j^.^  ,,r  ^„„,  a,^',^,  (^^au(iy>).   'J,  One 

laojaent.  and  the  Kills  again  appioach  «»«»«».  that  ii.e>  wing>.     S.  Tl>e  tly  of  ajatk. 

a^the  rotatioogoesoo  a,  before,  although  there         FLYERS,  in  archiieCure.  ^ucli  stairs  a.  so 

A  Ai  is  somecimes  employed  for  a  very  differ-  »teiis   made  laiMTinp  ;  but  the  ends,  and  the 

cut  pvpc^  from  that  of  a  regulator  of  mitioii—  f'»rc  and  Uck  part  of  each  siair,  res|>eclively 

k  is  employed  as  a  collector  of  power-    Suppose  par;il1«*l. 

a-lroi^taocerefBOvedfrom  the  working  point  of  a         To  FLYM^ISH.  9.  r.  {Jiy  and /?iA.)  To  an*' 

machine  furnibbefl  with  a  very  Urge  or  fieavy  fly  gje  with  .1  h<M)k  hitited  uiih  a  fly. 
immeiiiately  connected  wth  the  workintc  point.         Fl.YlNC',  the  projrf.««i«e  ipodon  of  a  bird. 

When  a  Miiall  force  is  applied  to  the  impelled  or  other  winK^ii  .inimal,  in  tin-  lif|ui«l  air.    The 

point  of  this  machine,  motion  will  liegin  in  the  .^j^u  of  ii'iuU  cWwWw  c  .iict-rmd  in  flvinjj  ar« 

■uc*i.i«:,aii4  the  fly  l>e}riiitu  turn.     O.i.ni.uf  to  ^^^   ^.j^^^    ^^.  ^^ich    iliey  are  MWiaiiietl   or 

pm.  uiiiformly,  and  th.  marhine  wdl  a<  celeraie.  ^.^f^,.,,  .,i„„^ /Tlie  Uil.  .Me4i.  iir^  Willoufchby, 

Tkii  may  be  continued  idi  the  tly  ha«  acquired  a  ,»^      ^    ,     ''       ,.i«^    :.„  ,.;»«  t..  ii     ..*:./. 

rerrrapfd  moiion.     If  at  th.«  moment  a  /ci^nng  *^  '  =*"^  "'-"J'  V»»'^^'  ""  'P'"'', ''    ^"'.  l""'^'; 

body  bi  applied  to  the  working  po:nt.  it  will  hS  H»>    fmph,y«l   1.1   strorinR  ;...d    ";n.iMj:    ihc 

acted  on  with  very  great  force;  for  the  fly  has  ^^Y  "»  ^*'«^  air.  as  n  niildcr  :  hut  B<»u.lli  has 

■ow  accumulated    in  its  « irruii.fcrence   a  very  put  it  Ijcyond  all  doubl,  that  ihu  i-  the  least 

great  mon.ientum.    If  a  body  were  eiposcd  im-  u**r  of  it,  which  is  chiiHy  to  av.isi  the  bird  in 

mediately  to  the  action  of  this  circumference,  it  its  ascent  and  descent  in  ihr  air;  and  10  ob- 

vould  be  violently  struck.    Mtich  more  will  it  be  viale  the  vacill.ition<  of  the  ImkJv  aiwi  wings  : 

sc»,if  the  body  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  (or,  as  to  tnrning  to  lhl^  or  that  side,  it  is  |ier- 

vorkiog  poEU.  which  perhaps  makei  o«e  turn  formed  by  the  win>?i,  and  inclinaiion%  n(  the 

whUe  the  fly  makes  a  hundred.    It  will  exert  a  |^|y^  .^^^  hut  wr\  liille  by  ihe  help  «if  the  tail, 

hundred  times   more  force   there  (very  nearly)  Thi- Byin;?  of  a  bird,   in  iffect.  is  qu'tr  a  .lif- 

I^\*'k  '^'i^  circumfe^nce.    All  the  motion  ^  \^-    ^        ^^e  rowing  of  a  .c.h-I.   Bmit 

which  ha^  been  accumulated  on  the  fly  during  the  ,         .      i  *      .u  •  .      -.1. 1    — . 

whole  prog-ess  of  it.  acceleration  i*  exerted  Si  an  ^^  "^^  ''»*'"'-   ^'''  ^^  »7'*  ^'^^'^^*'^  ''V         *  1! 

imtant  at  the  working  pont,  muhiplied  by  the  "i*"^  ^^  ^^^»''\  '"«'"'*;  the  Mtrn,   but   waft 

Bomentum  depending  on  the  proportion  of  the  **»«•"»  <lownw.mls  :  nor  d.K!>  the  tall  of  thf  bird 

paiuof  the  machine.     It  is  thus  that  the  coining  cut  the  air  at  nnrlit  ai»Klcs,  as  llic  nul  .r  Hoot 

pnu  peiforma  its  office;  nay.  it  is  tliu«  that  the  the  water;  but  U  ni<^|)09ed  horizoiiialU  .  and 

blacksmtih   forges  a  bar  nf  iron.    Swinging  the  pri'servcs  the  same  situation  what  way  ^ocver 

freat  iled^e  hammer  round  his  head,  nnd  urging  the  bird  turns. 

it  with  force  the  whole  way,  this  accumulated         fi,  eflect,  as  a  vessel  is  tnriie<l  almnt  on  its 

motiuo  is  a;  oace  extinguished  by  in«pact  on  the  centre  of  sravily  to  the  rittb*.  bv  a  hriNk  ajipli- 

iTon.    It  i.  thus  alw  w.-  drive  a  ua.l,  &c.     Thw  ^^ji^,^  ^f  j|,^  „,, ^^  ,„  ,he  Irft.  ^  a  bir.i  in  l>eat. 

accumulating  posvcr  ota  fly  ha^ occasioned  many  •       ^^^^  .^j^  ^^.„j^  -^^  ^    1^^  ^^i„^  ^,,„,^.    inwards 

to  imagme  that  a  fly  really  add.  power  or  mec  ha-  ,,„.  ,,;,   ,^,„  „»,„  j,,  f,,,^^     ,,,0  thi  ie.t.  Thus 
meal  force  to  an  engine ;  and,  not  understanding  *       .  .    .   *  .      .1      1  r. 

00  what  its  efficacy^depeo*..  thrry  often  ptacc  the  H^^^'^V  .  ^»'«')'""? ,  »'l^''  r'^"^    '"   '\'^  *V^'» 

<lv  in  a  titnatioa  where  it  on:y  adds   a  useless  would  laUmr  it  with  their  riaht  uiiir.  keeping 

burden  to  the  n-achine.     It  should    aUays   be  llu' other  almost  at  re^t.     Hinls  of  a  lnn|j  iicck 

Bade  to  move  wuh  rapidity.     If  intended  for  a  alirr  thoir  cunrfc  by  the  inclinations  of  their 

acrf  regulator,  it  should  be  near  the  hrsr  mover:  brad  uitd   neck,  which  niti  riiiuc  the  cour«c  of 

2adif  it  be  intended  10  acciimilate  force  in  the  the  line  of  iir.ivitv,  the  bird  will  proceed  in  a 

workicg  point,   it   should  not  be  far  i.e|>ar<ited  nfw  dirertion. 

from  it.     Ib  a  cenaio  ten.^.  a  flv  may  be  ^aid  to         11„.  p<  „,  |.,il  mode  of  flvine  is  thin :   tl«e  bird 

add  power  to  a  machine,  because  bv  accumulating  f^^^^  \^^^^^^  |,is  i^^,^  ^iid  m  rip^s  uiili  a  Molent 

into  ih.- exertion  of  one  mom»-nt  the  exertion,  tif  ,^      ,.^^^,,^  ^1^^  ^^^^,,^^,  .  ^,^^.„  ,.,^„,  ,„^|  ^^pa.ids 

fluoT.  we  can  so^iietinies  overcome  an  (ni-»taclc  .•'•-.      ci  1     „...l  .  o  rw.K» 

T^- '  111-       I    ,        J  w      u  the  loniis  <»f  nis  wihu-,  :•••  ;i-  to  makf  a  rmni 

that  we  ucvcr  c»mld  have  balanced  by  the  »aaic  ,.     ^  r     1       .     .k       -.  ._   ..r  u.     iwwl» . 

inachine  unaided  by  the  fly.     And  it  is  this  accu-  l"ic  ih  rp.M.duiiU ;o  tht    s,.les  of  h..  l>ody: 

molalioo  c.f  h,rce  which  giies  such  an  appearance  »hus  the  win;:s  w  ,.h  all   the  featbrrn  ih.  rem, 

of  powep  to  »ome  of  our  first  movers-  coiislitoir  01  r  foinii  iri  lamina.      Bny  now 

rai?«erl  a  lii^l-  lUivi'  ifu  liun/on.  aixl  \ibraimi; 
Fly,  in  the  sea  languauc,  thai  part  of  the  ,hc  win^r^  wuh  .riMi  h-rce  and  \tl  cii\  ijerncn- 
manner's  cuuipds>  on  which  the  scxeral  winds  dicnltrly  .i.'ai:i^t  tin-  suhjrrt  air,   1  hat  fluid  re- 
ar point*  are  draw  lu     ••  Ix'l  fly  the  !iMcet,"  is  j^ujis  iIi,',m-  *uctr.s  o,;^,  Imih  trom  its  nJiural 
s  word  ot*  coiiiinand  to  let  Inttc  tin-  ?lieci,  in  i„j,  ti^.jy  umI  rl.iviirif\.  l-y  mians  of  which  the 
of  a  gust  of  wind,  lest  the  ship  should  ^   oK-   \\    S    «.»    ihr  bird   i*  |iroini'!«fl.     The 


oyerTCi,   or   spend    her    i^^p  saiU   ami    ma^U  ;  re«-«staiii-r  ir.i- ;^>r  <    i-.e^  10  thf  v\  itb''ra«Mnc  of 

which  U   prr\ei»ied   by  U-ttinij   tlw  sheet  -^o  ,ht.  uiij;-.    •  <l  c.v»«qu(nl-    the   pn»i;res*  of 

i-maln,  thai  it  uiay  hold  no  wind.  il,^.  i^ipi,  ^^ ,  |  |„.  ^^  mticii    he  crtater,  as  the 

To  FLV'BLOW  .  r.  o.  Cy/y  and  blow.)  To  ^vaft  <»r  Mukeot  the  fan  of  the  winji  is  lonjjer: 

t;iiiii  with  fitcs ;  to  fill  with  inaggou  iStill),  but  as  tlic  force  of  the  viing  is  coiiiioually  di« 


F  O  C  F  O  d 

ninisiwd  hj  titts  resistance,  when  the  tw«  sometimes  its  distance  from  the  centre,  as  in 
furces  coiiM  to  he  in  eqailihrio,  the  hird  will  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 
MtHa&n  sttSjpcfMfed  io  the  same  place:  for  the  FO-CHAN»  avillaoe  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
bifd  oohf  desc^tuh  so  long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  \ince  of  Quangtong.  It  is  called  a  Tillage,  he- 
wing d^ncfibes  mdikcs  a  resistance  t:aual  to  the  cause  it  has  no  walls  nor  a  presiding  governor, 
tfliccsci  ttf  ttie  spccltic  mvity  of  the  bird  above  although  it  has  a  great  trade,  and  contains  more 
tilfee  air.  if  tbe  air,  toercfore,  is  so  rare  as  to.  houses  and  inhabitants  than  Canton.  It  isrec- 
gjkr^  mvf  with  the  same  Telocity  as  it  is  struck  koned  to  be  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
wilh»  ikKflv  will  be  no  resistance,  and  conse-  to  contain  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  IS 
^Wttlh  ibft  bird  can  ncTcr  mount.     Birds  miles  from  Canton. 

atrtr  1^  vpwmids  in  a  oerpendicular  line,  but  FOCHIA   NOVA,  a  seaport  of  Natolia^ 

«tw%y9  m  a  parabola.    In  a  direct  ascent,  the  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  casile.    It  is  seated 

KifeNural  and  artificial  tendency  would  oppose  on  the  gulf  of  Sanderly.  Lat.  38. 44N.    Lon. 

%md  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  progress  f6.  39  £. 

^mM  be  Very  slow.    In  a  direct  descent  they  FCXCIL.  «.  {focile,  French.)    The  greater 

^HMild  aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fiiil  would  or  less  bone  between  the  knee  and  ankle,  or 

W  too  precipitate.  elbow  and  wrist  {WUeman). 

Flyino-fish,  in  ichthyology.    See  £xo-  FOCILLATION.  «.  (/oct7/o,  Lat.)  Com- 

c<XTVS.  fort ;  support. 

FtTiNG  piviON,  is  part  of  a  clock,  having  FOCOSO,  in  music,  with  fire  and  spirit. 

«  fly  or  fan  by  which  to  gather  air,  and  so  bri-  FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  the  conic  sec* 

dk  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's  motion  when  the  tions,  is  applied  to  certain  points  in  the  ellipse, 

wetcht  deacends  in  the  striking  paiL  hyperbola,  and  parabola,  where  the  rays  re* 

FO.    See  Fc.  fleeted  from  all  parts  of  these  curves  do  concur 

FOAL,  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  mare  in  or  meet  \  that  is,  rays  issuing  from  a  luminous 

«  general  sense ;  though  more  usually  applied  point  in  the  one  focus,  and  falling  on  all  points 

to  the  colt  or  male  produce;  the  female  being  of  the  curves,  are  reflected  into  the  other  fo- 

eommonlv  called  a  filly  foal.     It  is  said  to  be  cus,  or  into  the  line  directed  to  the  other 

Qo  difiiciut  matter  to  know  the  shape  that  a  focus,  viz.  into  the  other  focus  in  the  ellipse 

Ibal  is  likely  to  be  of  when  full  grown;  for  the  and  |)arabola,  and  directly  from  it  in  the  hy- 

•ame  shape  that  he  carries  at  a  month  he  will  perbola.    Which  is  the  reasan  of  the  name 

carry  at  six  years  old,  if  he  be  not  abused  in  focus,  or  burning- point.    Hence,  as  the  ona 

after  keeping;  and  as  the  good  shape,  so  will  focus  of  the  parabola  is  at  an  infinite  distance  ^ 

be  the  defecu  also.    As  to  the  height,  it  is  oh-  and  consequently  all  rays  drawn  from  it,  tc» 

served,  that  a  large  shin-bone,  long  from  the  any  finite  part  ot  the  cun'C  about  the  vertex, 

knee  to  the  pasteni,  indicates  a  ull  horse,  are  parallel  to  one  another ;  therefore  if  rays 

Another  way  of  iudging  is,  to  see  what  space  from  the  sun,  or  any  other  object  so  distant  as 

hr  has  between  nis  xnee  and  vvithers  ;  wfiich  that  those  rays  may  De  accounted  parallel,  fall 

being  doubled,  it  will  be  his  height  when  he  is  upon  the  curve  of  a  parabola  or  concave  surface 

a  competent  horse.    There  are  also  means  to  ot  a  paraboloidal  figure,  those  rays  will  all  be 

know  the  probable  goodness  of  foals  in  a  sub-  reflected  into  its  focus. 

sequent  period ;  for  if  they  be  stirring,  not  apt  In  all  the  three  curTCs  the  double  ordinate 
to  DC  frighted,  active,  and  striving  for  mastery,  drawn  through  the  focus  is  the  parameter  of 
some  writers  assert,  they  generally  prove  good  the  axis,  or  a  ihird  proportional  to  the  trans- 
mettled  horses.  verse  and  conjugate.     IT  there  be  any  tangent 

FoAL-TSBTH.    See  the  article  A GB.  to.  these  curves,  and  two  lines  drawn   troiu 

T(9  Foal.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)   To  bring  the  foci  to  the  point  of  contact,  these  two 

forth  a  foal  {May).  lines  will  make  equal  angles  with  that  tan- 

FOAM.  «.  (pam,  Saxon.)    The  white  sub-  gent, 

stance  which  agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  In  the  parabola,  the  dbtance  from  the  focus 

on   the  top  of  liquors ;   froth  ;    spume  (/To-  to  the  vertex  is  equal  to  |  of  the  parameter,  or 

'^y  i  the  ordinate  at  the  focus. 

To  Foam.  t.  n.  (from  the  noun.)     J.  To  For  other  properties  of  the  foci,  see  the  dif. 

froth  ;  10  gather  foam  {Shaktpeare),  2.  To  be  ferent  authors  on  Conies, 

in  rwe ;  to  be  violently  agitated  {Mark).  Focus,  in  optics,  is  a  point  in  which  sere- 

FCXAMY,  a.  (from  foam.)    Covered  with  ral  rays  meet,  and  are  collected,  after  bein^^ 

foam  ;  frothy  {Sidney).  cither  reflected  or  refracted.     It  is  so  callwU 

FOB.  *.  {Jvppa,  (xerman.)  A  small  pocket  because  the  rays  being  here  brought  together 

{Addison).  and  united,  their  force  and  effect  are  increased. 

To  Fob.  v.  a.  C/kppen,  German.)  1.  To  insomuch  as  to  be  able  to  burn;  and  there- 
cheat  ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud  {Shakspeare).  2.  fore  it  is  that  bodies  are  placed  in  this  point  to 
To  Fob  off.  To  shift  off";  to  put  aside  with  be  burnt,  or  to  shew  tdfie  effect  of  burning 
an  artifice  (Addison).  glasses,  or  mirrors.     It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 

FOt^AL.  a.  (from  focus,  Latin.)  Belonging  ever,  that  in  practice,  the  focus  is  not  an  abM>- 

to  the^Dcu^  {Drnkam).  lute  point,  but  a  space  of  some  small  breadth. 

Focal  distavck,  the  distance  of  the  fo-  over  which  the  rays  are  scattered;  owing  to 

us,  which  is  sometimes  understood  as  its  dis-  the  different  nature  and  refrangibility  of  the 

ice  f{OiD  the  vertex,  as  in  the  parabola  j  and  rays  of  lights  and  to  the  imperfotiont  in  tiie 
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ijurf  of  the  (ens,  &c.  However,  the  smaller 
t;:t»  9\vux  is,  the  better,  or  the  nearer  to  |ier- 
i4vti.>n  the  machine  approaches.  Huj^ens 
sivews  that  the  focus  of  a  lens  convex  on  b<nh 
5Kies,  has  its  brtradth  equal  io|  ot' the  thickness 
vf  the  let%s. 

firiaai  Fmeust  or  Poini  qf  Divergence,  so 
called  by  Mr.  Molyneiix,  is  the  point  from 
whence  rays  tend,  after  refraction  or  reflec- 
tioa ;  being  in  this  respect  op|ioied  to  the  or* 
£nary  ibcua,  or  point  of  concurrence,  where 
mp  are  made  to  meet  after  refraction  or  reHec- 
tioa.  Thus,  the  foci  of  an  hyperbola  are  mu- 
tially  Tinual  foci  to  each  otlier :  but,  in  an 
eilipae,  ihey  are  common  foci  to  each  other : 
fer  the  rays  are  reflected  from  the  oiher  focus 
in  the  hypcrbob,  but  towards  it  in  the  ellipse. 

Ptaciical  Rules  for  Jinding  ike  Foci  tf 

Giasses. 

I:  To  6iul,  by  experiment,  the  focos  of  a 
eoDTCx  spherical  glass,  being  of  a  small  sphere; 
apply  it  to  the  end  o£  a  scak  of  inches  and  de- 
cuDai  parts,  and  expose  it  hefore  the  sun  ; 
apeo  the  acale  may  be  seen  the  bright  inter- 
section of  the  rays  measored  out :  or,  expose 
ii  in  the  hole  of  a  dark  chamber ;  and  where 
a  white  paper  receiTes  the  distinct  representa- 
tioo  of  diftiaot  objects,  there  is  the  focus  of  the 
|[his.  9.  For  a  glass  of  a  pretty  long  focus, 
•tHerre  some  distant  object  through  it,  and  re- 
cede from  the  glass  till  the  eye  perceives  all  in 
tanfusioD,  or  the  object  begins  to  appear  in- 
Tcrtcd ;  then  the  eye  is  in  the  focus.  3.  For 
a  phuo-conYex  glass :  make  it  reflect  the  son 
agnnst  the  wall:  on  the  wall  will  then  be  teen 
two  iofftt  of  light,  t  brighter  within  another 
■oie  obscure ;  withdraw  the  glass  from  the 
wall,  till  the  brij^t  image  be  in  its  least  di* 
■oisiofis ;  then  u  the  glass  distant  from  the 
wall  about  a  foonh  prt  of  its  focal  length.  4. 
For  a  double  convex :  expose  each  side  to  the 
sra  io  like  manoer ;  and  obtenre  both  the  dis- 
tances of  the  slaas  from  the  wall :  then  is  the 
ftnt  distance  about  half  the  radius  of  the  con<- 
rexity  turned  from  the  sun  ;  anH  the  second  is 
about  half  the  radius  of  the  other  convexity. 
The  radii  of  the  two  oonrexities  being  thus 
known,  the  focus  is  theti  found  by  this  rule ; 
As  the  turn  of  the  radii  of  both  convexities 
:  is  to  the  radius  of  either  convexity  :  :  so  is 
liouble  the  raditis  of  the  other  convexity :  to 
the  distance  of  the  focus. 

Dr.  Hal  lev  ^tc  general  methods  of  finding 
tkefoci  of  all  kuidtofplasses,  bothsceometrical- 
1t  and  algebraically.  See  Phil  Trans.  No.;a^, 
ftc.  The  same  ift  also  shewn  by  the  principal 
wTiiers  on  optics;  at  by  Emenon,  Martin, 
Smith,  Wood,  Sn.  Sec  also  our  articles  Ca- 
Torrsics  and  Dioptrics. 

PCXDDER.  $.  (roBpe.  F'lten.  Saxon.)  Dry 
food  stored  op  for  cattle  against  winter 
(AwOcf). 

7a  Fo^oosK.  9.  A.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
M  with  dry  food  (fve/ya). 

PCXDDEKER.  #.  He  who  fodders  catde. 

FODWAB,  a  town  of  Hungary.  Lat.  46. 
agN.    Lcm.ig.36E. 

f01&  «.  (fit,  ScsML)    1.  Ad  «iesiy  in 
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war  {Spenser),  2,  A  persecutor ;  an  enf  my 
in  common  life.  3.  An  op|)oneot ;  an  ill- 
wisher  (/KaZ/i). 

FCXEMAN.  i.  (fromybeand  man.)  Enemy 
ill  war;  antaKontft :  obsolete  {Spenser) 

FCENl'C  ULUM.  {ftzniculum,  quasi  fat' 
num  osuiorum,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the 
sif(ht  i  so  called  because  it  is  thousiht  good  for 
the  eyes.)     Fennel.     See  Axbthum. 

FcEMicuLUM  AQUATICUM.  Water  fen* 
nel.  Fine-leaved  water  hemlock.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  phcllandrium  aouaticum;  foliorum  ra« 
roificaiionibiis  divaricatis,  of  Linn^us.  It  pos- 
sesses vertiginous  and  poisonous  qtialities; 
which  are  best  counteracted  by  acids,  after 
clearing  the  prims  vix.  The  seeds  are  re- 
conmieiidcd  by  tome,  in  conjunction  with  pe- 
mvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Si-e  Phsllandrium. 

FczNicuLUM  Dur.CE.  Common  fennel. 
Anethum  fceniculum  fructibus  oratis  of  Lin* 
n6u9.  Class  pentaiulria.  Order  digynia.  The 
seecK  and  root  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  di- 
rected by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smdf, 
and  a  warm  sweetish  taste,  and  contain  a  larse 
proportion  of  essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic 
and  carminative.  'Ilie  root  has  a  sweet  taste^ 
but  ver)'  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  to 
be  pectoral  and  diuretic. 

FcEWicuLUM  poRcivuM.  See  Peuce* 
DANUM  and  Anethum. 

FcBiricuLUM  vuLGARB.    Common  fcnnc 
or  fenckle.     A  variety  of  the  anethum  foenicu- 
lum.     See  Focniculum  dolcb. 

FCENUGHEEK,  in  bouny.    See  Trigo- 

VELLA. 

FCENUM  GRACCUM.  (feenum,  hay, and 
grtBcus,  belonging  to  Greece,  because  in 
Greece  it  grew  in  the  meadows  like  huv.)  Fe» 
nugreek.  Trigonella  foenum  gr«cum  legumi- 
nibus  sessilibus  strictis  erectiusculis  »ubfalcatia 
acuminatis,  caule  erecto,  of  Linn^us.  Dia- 
delphia.  Decandria.  A  native  of  Montpe- 
lier.  The  seeds  are  brought  to  us  frqm  the 
southern  parts  of  France  and  Germany ;  they 
have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  unctu* 
ous  farinaceous  taste,  acconi|>anied  with  a 
slight  bitterness.  They  are  esteemed  as  assist- 
ing  the  formation  of  pus  in  inflammatory  tu- 
mours ;  ainl  the  meal,  with  that  intention,  is 
msde  into  a  poultice  with  milk ;  though  the 
meal  of  linseed  is  at  present  more  frcauently 
resorted  to,  as  a  better  emollient  and  seclative. 

FcENUM  CAMELORUM.  See  JuNCUS  ODD- 
RATUS. 

FCETIDIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  icosaiidria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx  su« 

fjerior,  four-cleft ;  corolless  ;  capsule  woody, 
bur-celled ;  the  cells  one  or  two-seeded.  A 
tree  of  Mauritius,  with  one-flowered  terminal 
peduncles. 

FCETUS.  {fatus,)  The  child  encloMd 
in  the  uterus  of  its  mother  is  called  a  iletut 
from  the  fifth  month  after  pregnnncT  until 
the  time  of  iu  birth.  This  term  should  rather 
be  spelt  fetus,  as  derived  from  the  old  Latia 
fe9,  whence  fio,  and  if  to  spelt  by  tU  the  old 
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Bomin  writen.  Fioiii  ihc  ttme  root  we  ob-  FOGLIFTA  fUberio),  a  Genoese  priest, 
UiD  ftcuf.dui,  ftmen,  ftmira.  The  iuiernyl  bom  io  i61&.  He  was  baoished  frnm  his  na* 
pir^  yfCKi  ..r  lo  ifie  fcetus  are  the  thvinus  live  couoir\  for  the  tVecdoin  of  his  writing, 
cbi'^i*  Ciiizli'  ver«;iMi'.,  c«nali«  artenofrcs.  He  then  retire!  to  Rome,  where  he  «iied  in 
tn^^ntKTk  'n^ir,  aLid  tiie  oMroitirana  puuiUari*.  \b6\.  His-  principul  works  ari%  I.  Historia 
Bcsioc^  trvese  per. 'ilia rt tie*,  th:  re  are  otner  cir-  Onu^nsiuni,  \'->^b.  2.  Dt  Caosa  Magnitu- 
cU'-LicUDeri  r:  uhich  itit  fee  u«  differs  frr>ni  tlie  dinis  Turcaruui  Imperii.  3.  DciU  Republica 
ad«;it  Tl«  \uQ%'i  are  b'ack  an':  c-oliapsed,  and  di  Genoa, 
fioc  •  I  witer;  me  !ner  i>  \f  r>  large;  A\  the  FOGO.  See  Foego. 
g)b:>Os.  e^pec  iiv  the  ih\-n]i>«  and  suprarenal,  FOH  !  An  inicrjrciion  of  abhorrence, 
atkd  tile  tefZD  f-irnj  process  of  the  caecum,  are  FO-HI,  the  6r>t  Chinese  monarch,  whob 
alio  con-fder^L*])-  lart^er  in  pr<»|x>rtion.  Tne  said  to  ba\e  founded  that  kingdom  200  yean 
Icetb  of  the  foetus  are  hid  within  their  «ocketi ;  after  the  deluice.  He  reinmed  the  seat  of  the 
the  greai  intestines  cnniain  a  sub>tance  called  eni|>ire  from  the  prmince  of  Xen  Si  to  Chia 
■leoooium  :  the  niembrana  tympani  is  covered  Cheu.  To  him  the  Chinese  are  ind<-bted  for 
with  a  kind  of  niucnos  meutbiane,  and  the  ninsical  instruments,  a  code  of  Uw»,  the  regit- 
bones  in  aanv  places  are  c.>rtilaginou».  btion  of  the  sexual  intercourse,  which  before 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor,  conHstlns  of  him  was  prumisciK>us»  and  for  religious  ob- 
gyos«  tapr>ur9,  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  scnance>.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  115 
earth.  .MUt<>,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  are  years,  but  so  nuich  fable  is  blended  with  hit 
impertect  condenfations  of  the  air,  consisting  story,  that  it  is  not  fHX>per  to  luentioo  more 
of  a  large  propr>rtion  of  the  air,  and  a  small     concerninj:  htm. 

one  Iff  the  aquenus  vapour :  and  these  ha))pcn  FOl'BLE.  *.  (French.)  A  weak  tide ;  a 
io  tni'  ^  inter,  about  the  chanseof  the  weather  blind  side  ;  a  failing  (Fretnif)- 
itotxi  frost  to  thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  fro«i ;  but  To  FOIL.  p.  a.  (.ajffoitr,  old  French.)  1. 
in  the  Mimmer,  and  in  the  spring,  from  the  To  put  to  the  worst ;  to  defeat  {Milion).  9. 
czp^ii'^ion  of  the  di«v.  If  tlie  %ap«»urs,  which  (fouUierj  French.)  To  blunt ;  to  dull  {Skak» 
are  r«i?ed  plentifuUy  from  the  e^rth  and  wa-  ipecre).  3.  To  defeat;  to  puzzle  {Addi* 
ters,  either  hy  the  soiar  or  subterraneous  heat,     ton). 

do  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  atmosphere        Foil.  s.  (from  the  \'erb.)     I.   A  defeat; 
meet  Mil h  cold  enough  to  condense  them  to  a    a    miscarriage    iSouthrm),     2.     i^af-gilding 
considerable  degree,  their  sptcific  gravity  is  by     ifeuUU,    French.)   {Milion).    3.  Something 
that  means  increased,  ami  so  they  will  be  stop-     of  another  colour  near  which  jewels  are  set  to 
ped  from  ascending:  and  either  return  back  in     raise  their  lustre  {Sidnrtf.)    4.  A  blunt  sword 
form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling  rain,  or  remain     used  in  fencing  {Shaktpeure). 
suspended  some  time   in  the  form  of  a  fog.        Foil,  a  term  used  in  hare  hunting.  When, 
Vapours  may  be  seen  on  the  high  ;;rounds  as     during  the  chase,  a  hare,  after  a  head  or  dew* 
well  as  the  low,   but   more  especially  about     ble,  runs  over  the  ground  she  has  run  before^ 
niarsliy  places.     They  are  easily  di^^sipated  by     she  is  then  said  to  be  running  the  fril,  and 
the  wind,  a*  also  by  ti^e  heat  of  the  sun.  They     with  strict  truth  ;  as  nothing  can  so  much  foil 
continue   I'lnoe^t  in   the  lowest  grounds,  be-     the  hounds  as  a  chase  c»f  this  description.     Old 
cause  iiK's**  pl.»ce>  contain  moat  moisture,  and     hares,  who  iiavc  speed  enough  to  break  away^ 
are  least  ex|M»se<l  to  the  action  •f  the  wind,     and  gtt  consi<ltrahly  a-head,  almost  invariably 
Hence  we  may  easily  conctive,  that  fogs  are     throw  theinsehes  out  to  the  right  or  left,  dou- 
onlv  Km  clfHifU,  or  clouds  in  the  lowest  region     ble,   an«l  quat ;  particularly  if  a  hcdgc*row, 
of  the  air;  as  clouds  are  no  other  than   fogs     hedge,  fens,  furze,  or  any  icind  of  co\ert  prc- 
raised  .»n  high.     (See  Cloud.)     When  fojjs    sents  itself  favourably  for  the  purpose.     The 
•tink,  th.-n  the  vnp<Miri   ire  rnixr".!  with  sul-     hound*  continuing  to  run  the  scent  to  the  spot 
|>hurcous  and  offensi^f  exhal.itions.     Objects    where  she  made  her  head,  over- run  the  hare, 
vleweii  through  fogi  appeitr  Lirger  aitd  more     and  hsvin;;  no  contintiance  of  scent,  are  neccs- 
rcinote  than  throu^i^h  tin-  common  air.     Mr.     sarily  ai  fault;  during  which  delay  of  trying 
Boyle  oW'rves  th.al,  upon  the  cna-t  of  C'oro-     forward,  tr>inn  bick,   making  a  cast   to  the 
mandi'l,  and  most  maritime  pan*  of  the  East     right,  then  a  ca.sl  to  the  left,  the  hare  sli|i« 
Indies,  there  are,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of    into  her  foil ;  by  which  repeated  runnings,  she 
the  ciimaif,  annual  fogs.  sf>  thick,  as  to  occa-     often  obuins  an  escape  she  could  obtain  in  no 
•ion  |ie  jil    of  other  nations  who  reside  tliere,     other  way* 

and  eveii  the  more  trnder  sfjn  of  the  natives,         FOllJKll.  «.    (from /oi7.)     One  who  has 
to  ki*ep  their  houses  cIom*  »iiu<  op.     Fugs  arc     gained  advantage  over  another, 
commonly   pretty   stronslv  elecirilied,   as  ap-         To  FOIN.  r.  n.  (ybinrfre,  Fr.  S*i«iMT.)  To 
pears  from    Mr.  Cavallo*s  ex|)eriments  upon     ptish  in  fencing  {Dryden). 
them.  FoiN.   i.    (fiom  the  verb.)     A  thrust;  a 

Fog.  ^.  \  fofi^agium,  low  Latin.)  Aftergrass,     push. 

V(y(>'^]\y.  nd.  ((torn  fopgy.)    Mistily;        FOISON.    s.    (poiron.  Saxon.)     Plenty j 
darklv  ,         >m  \\.  abundance  :  out  of  use  {Shakspeare), 

FCyCKilMvSS.  f.  (from  fof;gy.)  Tiie  state        To  FOIST,  r.  a.  {fautser,  French.)  To  in^ 
of  beidicdjrk  or  miny;  cloudiness;  mistiness,     sert  bv  forgerv  (Coreic). 

F0'(;GV.  a.  (from  fop.)  I.  Misty  ;  cloudy;        F(yiSTlNl£SS.  i.  (froro/ow/y.)  Furtincti ; 
iEoelyn).    2.  Cloudy  in  uudersuoding  ;     mouldiness  iTumer), 

FO'ISTY.  a.  (Sec  Fdsit.)  Mouldy ;  ftnty. 
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POrX.   a  town  of  France,  in  the  (!r|)arU  ibnt  sheep  in  ihc  fold  {.Vii/on).    2.  To  en- 

ojent  I'i   Arricge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fyreuccs.  clo-e;   lo  inrlmJ*- ;  lo  shut  v.S'AaA«pfcrf),     3. 

L*T.  4  ?.  O  N.      Lon.  1.  32  E.  T<»  <!Miil)ie  ;  l<>  ci-iii,>licaie  (Co/ZiVt), 

FOKIKN,  a  pitn-iiice  of  Cliina,  in  Asia,        To  Fold.  r.  «.  lo  clu^  ovi-r  aiioihtrrofiht 

coQiiikodiously  situated  for  nuxiuation  and  com-  same  i-  iii/1  {Ktntis). 

merer,  iMit  of  it   bordering  on   the  sea,    in         FOLIA,  union;^  l)otani<«ts,  particularly  sig- 

vh:ch  they  catch  large  quantities  of  lith,  which  nify  the  leivei  of  plants  :  those  of  fluwern  beiojj^ 

they  send  salted  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  exj»rc*-^o<l  l»v  ilie  word  jhijI-. 
its  shores  are  very  uneven,  by  reaion  of  the         F<)[JACK{>1.'S  SPIKF^.     In  lx)i;iny.     A 

number  and  variety  of  its  bap;  arul  there  ure  leafy  >;>ike.     Ilj\ii);;  leaves  intermixed  witli 

many  forts  (milt  thereon   Ut  guard  the  coj»t.  the  flower^,  (vlandula*  foliacenc.  l^eafy  ulands. 

The  air  is  hot,  but  pure  and  wholesome.    The  or  ^eKukU  nituated  on  (he  leave>.     See  (iLANd. 
mountains  are  almost  e^ery  whcredis|jo<c<l  into         FCVLI  A(iF.  t.  ( fuHum,  f«atin.)     Leaves  ; 

a  kind  of  amphitheatres,  by  the  labour  of  the  tufi^  of  lea\e>  {.Idd'uon).    Re)>rescntatioiis  of 

tnbabitantt,  with   terraces   placed   one  above  tufts  or  c haters  of  leave*, 
another.     The  6elds  are  watered  with  rivers         I'^OLLA'I'M,  a  name  Kiveii   by  some   to  a 

and  sprinics,  which  issue  out  of  the  mountains,  curve  of  the  >erond  order,  expressed  by  the 

and  whtcb  the  husbandmen  conduct  in  such  a  etiuaiion    .t^-j-y'  z^axy,    being    one    <»|>ecies 

inanoer  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of  ric*  when  of  d'-fiTiive  hy))erbola<,  with  otie  asymptote, 

they  please,  becaniie  it  thrives  best  in  watery  and   con^istini^  of  two  infinite   te^n  cr(^ing 

ptroand.     Th^  make  use  of  pipes  of  baniUK;  eich  other,  formin;j^  a  Mirt  of  leaf.     It  i»  the 

iof  this  purpose.      The  chief  town   is  Fou>  4Cd   species   of  Newton's   Lines  of  the  third 

lcfaeou-F(iU.  order. 

FOL.'\RD (Charles),  a  French  officer,  born  Foliate  TCNDRtL.  In  botany.  A  ten- 
it  Arignon,  in  1669.  In  1720  he  became  dril  placed  on  the  leaf.  Foliate  gem.  A  leaf 
aid-du-camp  lo  M.  de  Vendonie,  who  un-  bud.  ('ontainiiifi;  leaven,  not  f^oucrs. 
dertook  nothing  without  consulting  him.  For  F'oLtATK  iaui..  In  botany.  A  leafy 
hii  great  i^ervices  he  was  rewarded  with  a  fien-  stalk.  In  op|)i»sition  to  aphyllabus,  leafless. 
Hoo,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  received  F'oliating  or  looking-glasses,  the 
a  wuand  at  the  battle  of  Cas^a no,  by  which  he  spreading  the  plates  over,  after  they  are  po- 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand,  linhed,  with  amalgam,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
About  1710  he  was  made  prisoner  by  prince  itnaize.  It  is  jK-rformed  thus  :  a  thin  blottins 
Eogene,  and  on  his  being  exchanged  he  was  pa|>er  i^  spread  on  die  taMe,  ;i:id  sprinkled  with 
spot  to  Malta,  to  assist  in  its  defcitce  against  fine  chalk  ;  and  then  a  hue  lauima  or  leaf  of 
theTorks.  He  afterwards  served  under  Charles  tin,  called  foil,  is  bid  over  the  paper;  upon 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  this  mercury  \%  |¥)ured,  which  is  to  be  distri- 
ofFrederickshall,  when  that  prince  was  killed  butcd  eipiully  over  the  leaf  with  a  hare's  foot, 
io  17 18.  He  then  returned  xo  France,  and  in  or  cotton  :  o%er  thin  is  laid  a  clean  |>a|ier,  and 
1719  served  as  colcmel  under  the  duke  of  Ber-  over  th.it  thcr  jilass  plate,  which  is  pressed  down 
wick.  He  died  in  17^2.  He  wrote,  I. Com-  with  the  right  hand,  und  the  |iai>er  drawit 
mentaries  upon  Polybius,  6  %ols.  4to.  2.  A  grnily  out  witli  the  loft;  thi*  beinic  done,  the 
book  of  new  Discoveries  in  War.  3.  A  Trea-  plate  \s  coverc*d  with  a  thicker  |>ai)er,  and 
tise  on  the  Defence  of  Places.  ioaden  with  a  greater  weiicht,  that  tne  su|>er- 

FOLC-LANDS,  the  name  given  lo  copy-  fltious  mereury  may  be  driven  out,  and  the  tin 

bold  land),  in  the  time  of  the  Saxonv  adhere  more  clos^-ly  to  the  glass.     When  it  is 

FOLCMf>l*E,  or  Folk  mote,  acconling  dried,  the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking- 
to  Kennet,  was  the  coumion-eouncil  of  all  tlie  gla«s  is  complete.  Some  add  an  ounce  of  mar- 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough;  ca»ite,  melted  by  the  fire ;  and,  lest  the  raer* 
thou2h  S{H-lman  will  have  the  folkmoie  to  curv  should  evafiorate  in  smoke,  pour  it  into 
hare  been  a  sort  of  annual  parliament  or  con-  colrl  water  ;  and,  when  cooled,  s(|ueexe  it 
ventton  of  the  bishops,  thanrs,  aldennen,  and  through  a  cloth  or  through  leatl.er. 
freemen,  on  every  May-day.  Dr.  Brady,  on  .Souie  add  a  (piarter  of  an  onuce  of  tin  and 
the  cimirary,  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  inferior  leati  to  the  marca^ite,  that  the  glass  may  dry 
coorl,  held  before  the  king's  reeve,  or  his  the  sooner, 
stexvard,  every  month,  to  do  folk  riKhi.  F'oliating      op     globe      looking- 

FOLD.   f.   O^l'fe,  Saxon.)     I.  Th^  ground  glasses,  is  done  as  follows  :  Take  tueoimces 

in  which  ^heep  are  confinet!.     2.  The  place  of  (luicksilvcr.  and  one  ounce  of  bismuth  ;  of 

where  sheep  are  housed  {Halcigh).     3.  The  lead  .-ind  tin  lidf  an  ounce  each  :  first  put  the 

flock   of    «heep    {Dryden).     4.   A    limit;   a  lead  and  tin   into  fusion,  then  put  in  the  bis- 

boandary  {Creech).     .5.  A  double  ;  a  compli-  nmth,  ami  when  you  perceive  that  in  fu!»ion 

catioa  ;  one  part  added  to  another,  (from  pil'b,  t(K>.  let  it  stand  till  it  is  almost  cold,  and  )>our 

Saxoo.)  ( Artutknoi),    6.  From  the  foregoing  the  quickMlver  into  it;  after  this,  take  the  glass 

ligDtflcititm  is  derived  the  use  of  fold  in  com-  globe,  which  must  be  verv  clean,  and  the  in- 

pQiition.    Fu/oj  signifies  the  same  quantity  add-  side  free  from   dust;   make  a   papier  funnel, 

cd:    as,   twemty-Jold,   twenty  times  repeated  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  .tlobc,  as  near 

(Jtfc/Mnr).  to  the  sdass  as  you  can,  so  that  the  amalgam* 

TV  Fold.  9.  a.  (froni  the  oonn.)     1.  To  wrhen  you  pour  it  in,  may  not  splash,  and  cause 
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tbe  glflu  to  be  full  of  Spots ;  pour  it  in  gently,  liOiHlou^  in  1754.     Dr.  Birch  had  drawn  up 

and  move  it  about,  so  that  the  amalgam  may  materials  for  a  life  of  Mr.  Folkes,  which  are 

touch  every  where.     If  you  find  the  amalgam  preserved  at  large  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer, 

begin  to  get  curdly  and  nxed,  then  hold  it  over  p.  562  et  seq. 

agentlefireanditwilleasilyflowagain.     And  FOLKS'lONE,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a 

if  you  find  the  amalj^am  too  thin,  add  a  little  market  on  Thursdays.     It  is  a  member  of  the 

more  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  to  it.    The  finer  port  of  Dover,  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  seat- 

and  clearer  yopr  globe  is,  the  better  will  the  ,ed  on  the  English  Channel.    Lat.  51.  5  N. 

lookinfr  glass  be.  Lon.  1.  r4E.                          ^ 

ToFo^LiATE.  V.  a.  ifoliaius,  Latin.)  To  FO  LL I  A,  a  species  of  musical  com  positioo 

beat  into  laminc  or  leaves  iNewion),  consisting  of  variations  on  a  given  air. 

FOLIA'TION.  1.  (Joliaiio,  Latin.)      1.  FOLLICLE.  (from>//w,  a  bag.)    In  bo- 

The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves.    2.  Folio'  tany.    A  univalvular  pericarp,  npeoing  on  one 

Hon  tt  one  of  the  parts  of  a  flower,  being  the  side  lonaitudinally,  and  having  ttie  seeds  loose 

collection  of  those  fugacious  coloured  leaves  in  it.     Fericarpium  univalve  latere  altero  lon- 

oalled  petals,  which  constitute  the  compass  of  gitudinaliter   dehiscens,   nee   suture    semina 

the  flower  {Quincy).  affigens.    Exemplified  in  asclepias,  apocynum, 

FCLIATURE.   t.  (from^o/tum,  Latin.)  stapelia.    See  Conceptacle. 

The  state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves.  In  Philos.  Botan.  follicles  (Joiiiculi)  are 

FOLIGNI,  an  episcopal  and  trading  town  vessels  distended  with  air  :  (air  bags,  with,) 

of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Umbria.     It  is  noted  as  at  the  root  in  utricularia,  and  on  the  leaves 

for  itt  sweetmeats  and  paper-mills.    Lat.  42.  in  aldrovanda. 

48  N.    Lon.  12.  24  E.  Follicle,   in  anatomy,  a  cell  or  little 

FOLIO.  1.  (in  folio f  Latin.)  A  large  book  bag  :  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  cells  of  the 

of  which  the  paees  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  ceflular  membrane,  or  of  the  simplest  order  of 

papjsr  one  doubled.  glands  which   (as  the  mucous)  contain  a  sin* 

Folio,  in  merchants  accounts,  a  page,  or  gle  cavity  and  excretine  duct, 

sometimes  two;  being  so  much  of  the  ledger  FOLLICULOSE  GLAND.    One  of  the 

as  contains  both  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  most  simple  species  of  gland,  consisting  merely 

of  an  account.  of  a  hollow  vascular  membrane  or  follicle  ana 

FOOLIOMORT.  If.  (Jolium  mortuum,  Lat.)  an  excretory  duct ;  such  are  the  muciparous 

A  dark  yellow  ;  the  colour  of  a  leaf  faded  :  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 

vulgarly  called  pkilomot  {Woodward)^  To  FO'LLOW.  v.  a.  (polsian,  Saxon.)    1. 

rv)LIS,  or  Follis,  anciently  signified  a  To  go  after ;  not  before,  or  side  by  side.    2. 

little  bag  or  purse  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  used  To  punue  as  an  enemy ;  to  chase  {Drvden). 

for  a  sum  ot  money,  and  very  different  sums  3.  To  accompany;  not  to  forsake   iAfiUon). 

were  called  by  that  name:  thus,  the  scholiast  4.  To  attend,  as  a  dependant  {Pop€).    5.  To 

on  the  Basincs  mentions  a  follis  of  copper  go  after,  as  a  teacher  (Dryden).    6.  To  suc- 

which  was  worth  but  the  twenty-fourth  part  ceed  in  order  of  time  {Pope).     ?.  Tube  coo- 

of  the  milliarensis ;  the  glossx  nomicse  quoted  sequentbl  in  argument  (Miiion).     8.  To  imi* 

by  Gronovius  and  others,  out  of  a  hundred  and  tate;  to  copy,  as  a  pupil  {Hooker),     g.  To 

twenty-five  miliarenses,  and  another  of  two  obey ;  to  observe,  as  a  guide  (TilloUon).     10. 

bundred  and  fifty  denarii,  which  M^as  the  an-  To  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire  {Hebrews). 

clent  sestertium  ;  and  three  different  sums  of  11.  To  confirm  by  new  endeavours  {^Spenser), 

eiffht,  four,  and  two  pounds  of  gold,  were  each  12.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  busied  with  {Ecclnt.) 

called  follis.  To  Fo'llow.  v,  n.     1.  To  come  after  an- 

FOLIUM  ORIENTALS,    in   medicine,  other  {Ben  Jonson).    2.  To  attend  servilely 

See  Sekna.  {Shakspeare) .  3.  To  be  posterior  in  time.    4. 

FOLK.  t.  (pole,  Saxon.>  1 .  People,  in  fa-  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause.   6.  To 

miliar  language  (5t(fiify).     2.  Nations;  man-  be  consequential,    as    inference    to  premises 

kind  {Pioimt).    3.  Any  kind  of  people  as  dis-  {Temple),     6.  To  continue  endeavours  (Ho- 

criminated  from  others  {Shakspeare),  sea). 

FOLKES  (Martin),  an  English  antiquary,  FOLLOWER,  s.  (from  follow.)  1.  One 
mathematician,  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  who  comes  after  another ;.  not  before  him,  or 
Westminster  about  1090 ;  and  was  greatly  dis-  side  by  side  {Shakspeare).  2.  One  who  ob- 
tinsuished  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  serves  a  leader  {South),  3.  An  attendant,  or 
in  London,  and  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences  at  dependant  {Pope).  4.  An  associate  ;  a  corn- 
Paris.  He  was  admitted  into  tne  fonner  at  24  paiiion  {Shakspeare).  5.  One  under  the  com« 
vtars  of  age ;  and  made  one  of  their  council  mand  of  another  {Dryden),  6.  A  scholar )  aa 
two  years  after  ^  named  by  sir  Isaac  Newton  imitator :  a  copier  {Sprat), 
himself  as  vice-president ;  and,  after  sir  Hans  FO'LLY.  1.  {/olie,  French.)  1.  Want  of 
Sloane  became  president.  There  are  numerous  understanding ;  weakness  of  intellect  {Hawks^ 
Memoirs  of  his  in  the  Philosophical  Transac-  worth).  2.  Criminal  weakness  ;  depravity  of 
tions.  Coins,  ancient  and  modern,  were  a  mind  {Shakspeare).  3.  Act  of  negligence  or 
great  otgect  with  him  ;  and  his  last  production  passion  unbecoming  gravity  or  deep  wisdom 
wasA  book  opon  the  English  Silver  Coin,  from  {Pope\ 
tbc  Conquest  to  his  own  times.    He  died  at  FOMAHAUT>  or  Fcmalhaut^  in  astro* 
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QMBy,  aatatf  ofthe  fint  magnitude,  marked  ti,  French  poet,  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierry  in 

m  rads  Australis.  lt)2l,  and  educated  among  the  fathers  of  the 

7»  FOME'NT.  Ik  a.  (fomenior,  Latin.)  I .  oratory.    He  did  not  shew  any  mark«  of  a  |)oeti- 

To  cherish  with  beat  imilton),    9.  To  bathe  cal  geniiu  till  he  wat  past  twenty^    Some  of 

«Mh  wario  lotions  {^Arbulknoi).    To  encou-  his  pieces  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 

ugpj  to  cherbh  {H^otUn),  ducnets  of  Bouillon,  whom  he  followed  to  P<t- 

FOMENTATION.  (ybiam/aito.)    A  sort  ris,  where  he  obtained  a  pension.    Madame  de 

of  pArtiai  bathina,  by  applying  hot  flianneb  to  la  Sabbliere  gave  him  apartments  in  her  house, 

any   part    dippec^  in    medicated    decoctions,  and  here  he  resided  twenty  vears  in  habits  of 

whereby  strams  arc  communicated  to  the  dis-  intimacy  with  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age.   He 

cssed  paro,  ibeir  vesseb  are  relaxed,  and  their  died  in  16^6.     Betides  his  Talesi  he  also  wrote 

OKHbiJ  action  tometimes  removed.  Fables,  in  both  of  which  he  possesses  all  the 

FOMEfNTER.  f.  (fromybaini/.)    An  en-  merit  of  originality.    Four  volumes  of  his  mis« 

ooonerr;  a  supporter.  cellaneous  works   were  printed  at   P^ris,   iu 

FOMES,  the  plural  of  which  is  fomites,  )744. 

{bom  j99€Mt  to  cherish.)    The  contagious  or  Fontaine's  character  is  remarkable  for  a  sim- 

ocber  miasm,  that  produces  or  feeds  and  ma-  plicity,  candour,  and  probity  seldom  to  be  met 

tames  a  disease.  with.    He  was  of  an  obligina  disposition  ;  cul- 

FON.  a.  A  Ibol ;  an  idcot :  obaolete  (Spen.),  tivating  a  real  frirndsliip  with  his  brother  poets 

FOND.  ••      I.  Foolish;  silly;  indiscreet;  and  authors;  and,  what  is  verjr  rare,  bclovcfl 

iaipradcnt  $  injudicioas   (Atckam).      8.    Tri-  and  esteemed  by  them  all      His  coiivenattoii 

iiog ;  valoed  by  folly  (JShaktpeare),    3.  FooU  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant,  esurcially  when 

ishly  lender;  injudiciously  indulgent   (^ddt-  he  was  not  among  his  intimate  mriids.    One 

jse).     4.   Pleased    in    too    great    a  degree  $  dav  being  invited  to  dinner,  at  a  farmer  geoe- 

fntidihr  delighted  iPricr).  raKs,  he  ate  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  speak. 

ToFovD.  ToFo^iCDLK.  r.  a.  To  treat  with  Rising  up  from  table  very  early,  under  pre* 

Dce ;  to  caress ;  lo  cocker  (Dry-  text  of  going  to  the  academy,  one  of  the  com- 
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pany  represented  to  him  that  it  was  not  yet  a 

£•  rovD.  9.  a.  to  oeiona  oi ;  to  oe  in  love  pn)per  time :  "  Well,"  savs  he,  "  if  it  ts  ooc 

vitii ;  to  dcrte  od  iSkakspeare).  1  will  suy  a  littlt  longer.'      He  had  one  son 

PCyNOLER.  f.  (from /and.)     One    who  by  hik  wife  in  the  year  \GtiO.     At  the  age  of 

bodies.  14  he  put  him  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Hariey, 

FONDLING,  s.  (from  Jondle.)   A  person  the  first  president,  recommending  to  him  bit 

ar  thing  much  fondled  or  caressed  ;  something  education  and  fortune.     It  is  said,  that  having 

icgudcd  with  great  afiection  iSwfft).  been  a  long  tiine  without  seeing  him,  he  hap* 

FCXNOLY.  c^.  (from/oiM/.;  1.  Foolishly;  pened  to  meet  him  one  day  visiting,  without 

weakly ;   imprudently  (/^ope).    2.  With  ex-  recollecting  him  again,  and  mentioiied  to  the 

treoie  tenderness  {Savage).  company  that  he  thought  that  young  man  had 

F(XNDNESS.  s.  (from/oad.)    1.  Foolish-  a  good  aeal  of  wit  and  understanding.    When 

nns ;    weakness  ;    want  of  sense  ;    want    of  they  told  him  it  was  his  own  son,  he  answered 

j'jd^ment  {Spenser),     9«   Foolish  tenderness  in  the  most  tranquil  manner,  '*  Hal  truly  1 

{AiSacn).     3.    Tender  passion  {Swtft),    4.  am  glad  on*t.'* 

I  oieasooable  liking  {Hamimwd,)  FON  1  A I N  ES  (Peter  Francis  Giiyot  des),  a 

FOXE.  f.  Plural  of/be  s  obsolete  {Spenser).  French  <  ri<i  ,  ix^m  at  llouen  in  1(>86.     At  fil- 

FDNG-TSIANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  teen  hejt'ii.ul  himself  to  the  Jesuits,  but  quit- 

iathe  province  of  Chen-si.     Its  district  con-  ted  them  when  he  was  thirty.     In  17^4  he 

*i»ta  et^&t  ctctes  of  the  second  and  third  class,  succeeded  the  abb^  Bignon  in  the  management 

liK  49^  miles  S.W.  of  Pekin.  of  the  Journal  des  S^avans.    In  173 1  he  began 

FosG-TAsro,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  a  new  work  callrd  Nouvtlistedu  Parnasic,  ou 

flace  of  Kiang-Nan.   It  is  situated  on  a  moun-  Reflexions  5ur  les  Ouvragcs  nouveaux,  which 

tiin,  which  hangs  over  the  yellow  river,  and  did  not  continue  long.   He  siaited  severnl  other 

iock»M  with  iu  vi-alls  several  fertile  little  hills,  periodical  publications,  nnd  died  in  1745.    He 

its  jur^iction  is  very  extensive,  for  it  com-  also  translated  se\'eral  csteemt-d  English  book», 

prcbeiMis  18  cities ;  five  of  which  are  of  the  se-  and  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 

cond,  and  13  of  the  tliird  class.  FONTANA     (Donienico),     an     eminent 

FOSS  PULSATILIS.    See  Fovtasibl-  architect  and    mtchanic,    born   at  Milan   in 

lA.  1543.     He  raiietl  the  Roman  obelisk  tVom  the 

FONT,  or  BaPTiJMAL  rovT,  a  stone  or  dust  in  the  from  of  Si.  Peters,  a  work  deemed 

marbhs  reasel,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  parish  impracticable,  and  uhich  many  oth«*r>  had  at- 

church,  serving  to  hold  water  to  be  used  in  ad-  tempted  in  vain.     He  removed  to  Naples  in 

■unifiering  the  sacrament  of  baptbm.  1592,  and  dir<l  there  in  l(J07. 

Foxt,  in  orinting.    See  Fount.  FONTANALIA,  or  Fontivalia,  in  an* 

FONrAlNBLKAU,  a  toun  of  Frar*ce,  in  tiquity,  a  religions  fe.ist  held  among  the  Ro- 

die  department  of  Seine  and  Maine,  remark-  mans,  in  October,  in  honour  of  the  deities  who 

able  fii>r  tt^  nne  palace  ;  a  bunting  seat  of  the  presided  ovt- r  touiiLiifs. 

Kic  kings  of  France.     Lat  4b.  25  N.     Lon,  VO'S  lANKl..  s.  {fontantUe,   Ft.)      An 

i-  47  E.  w,\v  ;  J  wtctiar^e  t>rer.cd  ju  the  body  (//'Dr- 

FUNTAINE  (John  de  b),  the  ceUbraud  mc:  . 
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FONTANELLA,   {fontanella^  offons,  a  Mny  1745,  in  which  the  latter  were  vtctorions* 

fountain.)    Fon»  piilsatilis.   In  anatomy.  The  It  is  four  miles  S.  W.  of  Tournay.     LaL  50. 

Parietal  bone^an(l  the  frontal  bones  do  not  Cf>a-  32  N.     L^n.  3.  26  E. 

lesce until  the  third  year,  so  that  before  this        FOXTKVRAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in 

period  there  is  an  obvious  interstice,  common-  the  (li>|>artiiient  of  Maine  and  Loire.  Here  was 

ly  called  mould,  and  scientifically  the  fontanel,  u  famous  abbey,  founderl  bv  Robert  d'Arbrissel 

or  fonspuhatilis.   There  is  also  a  smaller  space,  in  1 100.     Lat.  47.  Q  N.     Lon.  0.  0. 
occasionally,  between  the  occipiul  and  parie-        FONTl'CUELUS  (Jonticuius,  i,  m.  dim. 

tal  bones,  termed  the  posterior  fontanel.    These  o(  Jons,  an  i>9ue.)     An  artificial  ulcer  formed 

Spaces  between  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  in  any  part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introdne- 

ura  mater  and  the  external  integuments,  so  ing  daily  a  pea,  covered  with  ^y  digestive 

that  diuing  birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may  be  ointment. 

lessened;  for  at  that  time   the  bones  of  the         FOiNTINALIS.    Water-moss.    In  botany, 

head,    uptm   the  superior  part,  are  not  only  a  genus  of  the  class  cryptogamia,  order  mufci. 

pressed  nearer  to,  but  frequently  wrap  over  one  Capsule  oblong,  latent,  invested  with  an  im- 

another,  in  order  to  <liminish  the  size  during  brtcate  scaly  sheath  ;  fringe  double  ;  outer  of 

the  passage    of  the   head    through   the  pel-  sixteen  broad ish  teeth  ;  inner  a  eonic  reticu* 

vis.  lated  membrane.    Four  species  :  three  of  thectt 

FONTANE'SI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  indigenous  to  our  own  coimtry,  and  found  on 

class  diandria,  order  monogynia.    One  species  :  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  the  trunks  of  trees, 

a  Syrian  shrub  with  op}x>site  branches ;  oppo-  The  most  remarkable  is  f.  antipyretica  with  par* 

site,  entire,  lanceolate  leaves,  flowers  yellowish  pie  stalks  :  so  called  from  the  difhculty  with 

in  axillary  coryml)s.  which  it  catches  fire ;  or  rather  from  the  prac- 

•  FONTA'NGE.  s.   A  knot  of  ribands  on  lice  of  the  Scandinavians  of  lining  the  inside 

.the  top  of  the  headdress  ;  out  of  U!»e  {Addi*  of  their  chimney  places  with  this  moss  to  de« 

MN).  fend  them  against  takins  fire. 

.  FONTARABIA,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  in         FOOD.  5.  (FaB>»an,  Saxon.)     I.  Viciuaisi 

Biscay,  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art.  provision  for  the  mouth  OSAa^jrpearf).    S.  An^ 

It  has  a  good  harbour,  though  dry  at  low  wa-  thing  that  nourishes  {Shakspeare). 
ter,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  the         Food,    the   substances    eaten   by   animal** 

Pyrenean  mountains.     Lat.  43.  23  N.     Lon.  under  the  impnl»e  of  natural  instinct,  to  sustain 

1*  33  W.  the  body.     Providence  has  ordained  that  different 

.  FONTENAI-LE-COMTE,     a    town     of  beings  should  be  supported  by  »uch  productions  of 

France,  in  the  department  of  Vendee.     It  has  **?*^  ^'^**^  "  *■[«  especially  adapted  to  thiir  orga. 

a.  woollen  manufacture,  and  a  famous  fair  for  n»«;»on.    Various  directions  upon  this  subject,  as 

cattle.  Lat.  46.  30  N.  Lon.  0.  55  W.  Th'if  I  h  fT^Ji'  ix  n  'i!.!d^tn^h^'^ 
•cnvT'C'viTri  f  t?  /u  _j  j  >  i  u-«»  The  kinds  of  food  usually  appropriated  to  the  u»e 
FONTENELLE  (Bernard  de),  a  celcbjat-  of  different  domestic  animals  ore  too  well  knowa 
ed  French  author,  was  born  in  1 057,  and  died  ^^  „e^,  ^  description.  Some  observations  on  the 
in  1750,  when  he  was  near  100  years  old.  He  diflF.rent  qualities  of  fodder  aD4  gram  that  are 
discharged  the  trust  of  peroetual  secretary  to  used  for  horstjs  may  be  important,  and  may  point 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  above  40  years  with  out  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  body,  in  con- 
universal  applause;  and  his  history  of  the  sequence  of  an  improper  use  of  them. 
Academy  ot  Sciences  throws  a  great  light  upon  Hay  is  the  principal  fodder  used  for  horses  in 
their  memoirs,  which  are  very  obscure.  The  Britain.  Although  there  are  a  great  number  of 
eloffes  which  he  pronounced  on  the  deceased  *^«*"b»  ^^^  grasses  mixed  with  it,  yet  they  are  all 
members  of  the  academy  have  this  peculiar  mrluded  under  the  general  denomination  ot  hay. 
merit,  that  ihcy  excite  a  respect  for  the  sciences  ^^^  ^7"^°"  distinction  that  is  made  is  that  of 
.,  .„^ii  r  .1.  .u  1r  u-  .•  1  natural  or  meadow-hay,  and  tlic  sown  or  rve-Krass 
at  well  as  for  the  anihor.     In  his  pocncal  per-  ^         .j.,,^  ^^^^^^  J^  j^    ^„^^j,    „^^,  i„^  ^b^ 

forniances   and  the  Dialoguf^  of  the  Dead,  the  .Jahcvn  parts  of  Britain.     From  the  method  ub- 

spirit  of  Voiiure  was  discernible,  though  more  g^rved  in  the  making  of  it,  and  allowing  it  to  heat 

extended  and  more  philosophical.     His  Plu-  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  rick,  it  acquires  an  un- 

rality  of  Worlds  is  a  work  singular  in  its  kind ;  common  smell,  somt-thing  like  that  of  malt  dried 

the  design  of  which  was  to  present  that  part  of  on  the  kiln.    Thiri  practice  likewise  gives  it  a 

Fhiloso|)ny  to  view  in  a  gay  and  pleasing  dress,  sweetishness  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  then  called 

n  his  more  advanced  vears,  he  published  co-  mow-burnt  hay.    Horses  eat  greedily  of  it;  and, 

medics,   which,  though  they  shewed   the  ele-  as  it  is  of  a  soft  quality,  they  swallow  large  rooath- 

gance  of  Fontenelle,  were  little  fitted  for  the  <"»'»  «^'t''<>»»  chewing  it  properly.  This,  producmg 

stage  ;  and  An  Apology  for  l)es  Cartes's  Vor-  ^»Vr*^  cause,  them  to  dnnk  a.great  dea   of  water, 

tic^.     M    de  VoUaire.^  who  declares  him  to  ^^'"'^  considerably  ;"^7,«^^»  ^^*^^.  ^»^,^„;;;^ j^^ 

■         ,  ,  •  I         •      .1.  e  stoniueh.     In  tliik  state,  the  lungs,  tnediapnragnif 

have  been  the  most  universal  genius  the  age  of  ^^^,  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^^  surrounding  it,  are  compressed 

I^uis  XIV.  produced,   says,  "  We  must  ex-  ^  ^^  uncommon  degree  ;  and  if  the  hor»e  is  then 

cuse  his  comedies,  on  account  of  his  great  age  ;  p^^^  to  any  exercise  that  requires  actirity  or  cx- 

and  his  Cartesian  opinions,  as  they  were  those  peditiun,  he   is    in  danger  of  becomiug   broken* 

of  his  youth,  when  they  were  universally  re-  winded  ;  for  it  is  always  observed,  that  the  lattar 

ccivcd  all  over  RnroiH*.**  disease  may  l>e  traced  to  some  instance  of  sharp 

FONTFNOY,  a  town  of  Hainault,  in  the  erercist*  performed   when   the    stomach   is    fulL 

Aiwirian  Netherlands,  remarkable  for  a  battle  There   is  a   greater    number    of   broken-winded 

wccn  the  Allies  and  the  French,  in  borws  in  couotries  where  this  kind  of  hay  is  used 
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tkiB  is  those  pttU  where  ryt-gnM  if  the  common  to,  hones  that  are  not  hroiirht  vp  or  ^radaallj 

fodder.  accotcomed  lo  it,  at  it  it  hard  of  digcstioo.     Ic  u 

GibtoB,  bowcrer,  in  hit  trcstite  on  the  food  of  likewise  ape  lu  produce  flattilencie*,  aiiended  with 

hones,  condetiuit  the  utc  of  rye-f^ratt.     He  sart,  f^ripiog  |>ain«  and  ob%tructions  in  the  tfowelt.    It 

that  **  in  Eogland,  it  is  teldoni  given  but  in  the  i«  commonly  given  to  work-lionet  and  homed 

mantht  of  ^ogu^  and  September,  except  to  horn-  cattle. 

ed  cattle.  Before  Michadmat  it  it  tolerably  hard  **  New  hay  of  any  kind  ^ould  not  be  giTeo  te 

ad  d^,  especially  in  dry  teatons;  and  many  horvs,   more   etpeciaily  to   tlioie  employed   io 

feed  tb^ir  working  horiet  with  it,  miied  with  dry  active  exercises,  an  they  teed  upon  it  too  greedily, 

elever:  but  nftertrard*  it  imbibes  so  much  moit-  and  swallow  it  without  chewing  it  properly.     U 

tare  that  ir  becomes  uavhoietome,  and  few  horset  overload*  the  stomach,,  and,  at  the  sa  ne  tia>e» 

ikit  have  been  uMd  to  good  hay  will  care  for  it.*'  produces  a  rr..de  watery  chyle,  which  ditpOMt 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Clark  diflert  from  Mr.  Gib-  the  horse  to  sweat  much,  which  weakens  greatly; 

■mi;  for  he  saya,  that  where  ryc-|^raaB  mixed  with  then  fore  it  «hould  never  be  given  till  the  tuper- 

a  fittle  clovef  it  mnch  nied,  it  is  found  to  be  a  fluuu«  mitisiDrc  it  cootamt  it  dried  op,  which  will 

dean  wbolctoaie  fodder  for  horses;  and  tho^e that  require  ^^ome  months  after  it  it  got  in.     Rut  to 

are  cooataittly  fed  upon  it  are  not  so  tubject  to  be  such  horscH  at  are  employed  in  Tery  active  excr- 

Wokcn-winded  a»  those  that  are  fed  with  natural  cites,  ic  should  at  least  be  eight  or  ten  months 

hay  that  is  mow-burnt,  whilst,  at  the  tame  time,  old* 

thty  perfurm  the  exercise  rennired  of  them  with  **  Grass  is  the  most  natural  food  for  horset; 

tfrength  and  vigour.     Nor  doet  he,  in  another  bat,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  coldness  of  the 

respect,  agree  with  Gibson,  who,  in  the  tame  soilor  climate  in  Britain,  it  doet  not  prodncetoch 

page,  flays,  that  **  soft  hay,  of  all  ochert,  imbibes  rich  nourishment  as  to  enable  them  to  perform 

■wtture  t%e  easieat,  and  rctaiiu  the  effects  of  any  active  exercises  with  the  same  s'retii^th  and 

it  the  loogest,  which  generally  turns  it  rotten  and  vigour  at  in  warmer  climacn.  without  the  addi- 

■mbolcsome,  and  to  affords  but  a  crude  faint  tioo  of  grain,  as  oats,  &c.    When  h«ir»es  are  al- 

■oofisfanienc  ;  and  those  horses  that  are  forced  to  lowed  to  run  abroad,  and  have  a  sufficiency  of 

feed  npoo  it,  for  want  of  better,  are  generally  weak  oats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  provided  with 

ad  faint,  and  in  time  grow  diseased.**  proper  shades  to  protect  them  from   the  iocle' 

*k  is  well  kiiowa,**tayt.Mr.Ciark,**that  natural  raeocv  of  the  weather,  we  find,  from  experience, 

key  b  much  softer  than  rye-gran  hay ;  of  courte,  chat  they  thrive  and  perform  any  active  labour  a» 

it  IS  more  liable  to  attract  moitture,  and  to  ac-  well  at  those  horset  that  are  kept  in  tcables  on 

qnire  ail   the  had  qualities  above  mentioned:  dry  fo"d  only ;  together  with  thit  advantage,  that 

whereas  rye-graas  hay,  being  harder  and  Armer  they  are  not'  so  tub:ect  to  diteaset,  i>or  to  lamc- 

ieiu  texture,  will  not  to  readily  become  moitt ;  nirss,  tnit  what,  in  the  latter  case,  may  proceed 

coesequently,  according  to  the  author't  reasoning,  from  accideott  among  themselves 

the  latter  tltould  be  the  wh»l(  somest  fodder  for  *'  « trass  is  not  only  food,  bstf  it  it  likesrite  phy* 

kenes.     Another  recommendation  in   its  favour  tic  to  horses — 1  mean  the  early  or  spring  gratt. 

it,  that,  be  ng  harder  and  firmer  than  natural  hay.  When  the  viscera  arc  tound,  it  cures  most  of  the 

it  obiiget  a  horte  to  <*bew  it  more  comnletelv  be-  di^ea^es  they  are  subject  to  with  more  certainty 

fore  be  can  swallow  it.    This  makes  it  easier  of  and  eipedition  than  can  be  done  by  medidne. 

digestion,   leas  bulky    tn  the  stomach,  and,  of  After  a  long  course  of  dry  t'eeding  and  hard  ia« 

coarse,  not  so  liable  to  produce  the  bad  effects  hour,  it  restores  the  con*titution  to  the  highest 

which  have  been  mentioned.  health  and  strength.    It  cleantet  the  bowels,  and 

"  But.  whatever  be  the  oaality  of  hay,  much  carries  off  those  chalky  concretions  chat  are  ape 

drpendt  upon  iu  being  well  got  in ;  for  the  best  to  be  piodured  in  the  ttomacht  of  tuch  hortefl  as 

grass  that  ever  was  cnt  for  this  purpose  may  be  have  been  long  used  to  dry  hard  feeding.   It  like- 

^Miied  by  wee  weather,  or  by  bad  management ;  wise  ram«  s  off  the  diffeient  species  of  woritt  with 

ad,  where   there  it  a  choice,  the  bett  thould  which  they  are  inlested.      It  renovatn,  at  it 

always  be  given  to  horses  that  are  employed  in  were,  the  whole  mass  of  fluids  in  the  body.     It 

,  active  exercises.  promotes  all  the  secretions,  and  removes  glaodu- 

**  Clover-hay,**  sxyt  Mr.  Clark,  *•  should  only  far  obstruction?* ;  and.  in  many  ca^'t,  it  carries 

be  given   to  cattle  and  draught-horses,  whose  off  stiflb'  tt  in  the   joints,  and  other  Umenest ; 

labour  It  tlow  and  equal.     It  cannot  he  recom-  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  rettorn  the  l>ody  to  the 

mended  at  «  proper  fodder  for  hortes  that  stand  highest  state  of  perfrciioo  of  which  it  is  cap^iblc." 

■•eh  at  rest,  nor  to  those  who  are  used  in  violent  'Ilie  author,  hosrever,  oinerve^,  that  the  utual 

eaerci«c  of  any  kind,  as  they  are  apt  to  over-feed  advantages  that  arise  to  horse;*  from  their  feed- 

i*poo  *r.  ing  on  sjiring  grass  aie  'n  a  gnat  measure  lost  to 

**  Wheat-ttraw  is  generally  uted  as  liner.     It  them,  if  thev  are  allowed  to  continue  through  the 

it  Kidum   given  a   fodder,  unlets  to  draught-  summer,  when  the  grass  becoinn  too  rank ;  for 

bones  or  when  it  it  chopped  or  cut  small,  and  thev  then  gwiw  I'at  and  corpulent,    and  by  no 

tailed  with  oact,  &c.  in  order  to  oblige  horse*  to  means  fit  f-r  active  everci^n  of  any  kind,  which 

break    their    food  thoroughly  before   thev  can  cannot  be  attempted  without  danger.     It  it  cu^- 

swaijow  it.     Yet  the  highest  fed  horse«,  when  it  tomary,  indeed,  when  horMrs  are  too  far,  and  full 

".fresh  laid  before  them,  are  not  only  fond  of  of  blood,  to  reduce  them  by  bleeding,  purging, 

psckiag  the  unihrahed  heads  of  wheat  that  re-  Act*.  but  these,  when  too  frequently  repeated. 

Bain  o  •  the  •rraw,  but  are  likewise  fond  of  the  impair  their  constitutions,  and  bring  on  a  prema- 

atraw  itseil,  by  way  of  a  chanee.  ture  old  age 

*•  Barley  and  oat  straw  are  the  common  fodder  If.  instead  of  undergoing  thi*  kind  of  medical 

cf  cattle   and    farm-h.ir-^e*.      They   are  seldom  discipline,   those    ho-ses  that    are  intended   for 

given  trt  the  betttr  kind  of  horse*,  unless  it  be  our  ht.'oting,  &c.  wcf  i.«kin  up  from  gra-»  at  t«ion  at 

oC  econowiy.  or  by  way  of  amuMog  them  when  it  brgtfi^  to   hoot,  ;i'id  kept  in  cooiiani  daily  ex- 

rhey  stand  idle  in  the  stable,  and  to  prevent  them  erci*e.  although  fed  wiili  a  very  moderate  allow, 

iroa  being  rcstlem  for  want  of  other  food.  ance  of  oats  at  the  time,  as  the  bunting  seanon 

*  *■■"  ■■*  •*•■■  rtaw  aa ^  danfceoM  fbdder  approaches,  both  their  feeding  and  eaercnt  aa- 
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I*  gradually  locreased.    They  will  become,  by  "  A  change  of  diet,"  the  author  obterres,  «*  i» 

this  uianagement,  in  a  proper  condition  fur  the  n«t  only  ag^ieeable,  but  wholesome  for  horset,  ae 

•cTerest  exercises,  without  anr  purging  or  other  it  contributes  to  keep  them  open  in  the  body, 

evacuation.    See  the  article  Phy»ic.          .  Malt  n>ixed  occasionally  with  their  food  provci  • 

Another  salutary  effect  of  grass  is,  that  it  dis-  medicine, 

solves  the  concreuons  that  are  apt  to  grow  in  the  *'  Wheat,  notwithstanding  it  affords  the  most 

stomach  and  other  viscera  of  horses.     Van  Swie-  nourishment,  is  seldom  given  to  horses,  probably 

ten,  when  treating  of  chalky  matter  found  in  the  owing  to  its  price  being  higher  than  that  of  other 

liver  in  the  human  subject,  says,  that  incrusta-  grain.  It  is  apt  to  purge  horses  a  little  on  the  firat 

tioiu,  like  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  were  often  using  of  it;  they  eat  it  greedily,  and  are  fond  of  it: 

observed  by  Giisson  in  the  pori  biliarii,  and  its  but,  as  it  becomes  very  slippery  from  the  moit- 

larger  branches,  dispersed  through  the  livers  of  ture  in  the  mouth,  it  is  swallowed  whole,  and 

oien  that  had  been  fed  in  stalls  with  hay  and  passed  through  the  body  in  that  state;  but,  when 

straw,  during  the  winter  season,  and  without  it  is  given  bruised,  or  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 

exercise.   These  concretions,  however,  were  very  the  horse  is  obliged  to  break  it  minutely  with  hia 

friable,  and  would  **  dissolve  again,  and  pass  out  teeth  before  he  can  swallow  it.    It  then  provct 

of  the  body,  when  the  caUle  came  to  feed  upon  very  nourishing)  and  enables  him  to  go  through 

the  fresh  grass  of  the  meadows ;"  for,  in  oxen  that  much  labour.    It  likewise  makes  a  horse  coat  well, 

are  slaughtered  in  spring  and  summer,  these  sub-  and  causes  his  hair  to  lie  smooth  and  shining." 

Stances  are  very  rarely  found.  by  'lord  Kaimes's  calculation,  the  boll  of  mid- 

The  experience  of   Mr.  Clark  con6rnis  this  dlingwheat  weighs  fourteen  stone,  Dutch  weiKht; 

etatement ;  for,  in  dissecting  honey*  he  frequently  the  husks  weigh  two  stone:  for  which  reason,  when 

met  with  chalky  concretions  in  the  liver  and  in  wheat  is  given  to  horses,  a  less  quantity  will  be 

the  lunes,  especially  in  those  animals  that  had  necessary  than  of  oau,  the  proportion  of  nourishr 

been  fed  long  on  dry  food.    In  other  instances,  ment  beinr  as  the  weight, 

he  found  round  or  oval  balls  in  the  stomach.  It  is  well  known,  that  barley  purges  horses  oa 

seeming,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  comp<»sed  of  the  first  using  of  it ;  but  when  it  is  given  mixed 

the  dust  Uiey  lick  from  their  own  bodies,  mixed  with  cut  straw  it  proves  a  wholesome  nonrishinf 

with  the  hair.     Whether  the  fresh  grass  dissolves  diet.    The  Arabian,  the  Barbary,  and  other  cast- 

these,  he  says,  is  not  so  certain ;  but  that  it  causes  ern  horses,  eat  it ;  and  these  animals  undergo  grcut 

these  concretions  to  pass  through  the  intestines,  he  fatigue,  and   perform  journeys  with    incredible 

had  a  full  demonstration  in  the  following  instance:  swiftness.   In  Kogland,  however,  farmers,  grooms^ 

**  In  May,  1*786,  a  horse  that  had  been  long  fed  &c.  are  much  prejudiced  against  feeding  their 

on  dry  food  was  turned  out  to  grass ;  in  about  horses  with  barley,  as  tbey  allege  that  it  gives 

eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  he  was  seised  with  them  the  itch.    But  Mr.  Clark  anirms,  from  hit 

violent  gripinr  pains,  wivch  lasted  about  twenty-  own  experience,  that  it  has  a  very  opposite  effect ; 

foer  hours,  when  he  died.   As  the  horse  was  very  and  tiut,  if  horses  troubled  with  cutaneous  erup- 

fst,  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  him  wanted  tions  are  fed  on  barley,  either  raw  or  boiledi  it 

to  make  somethinr  of  his  grease :  in  searching  for  will  contribute  greatly  towards  their  cure.    The 

it,  he  observed  a  urge  portion  ef  the  intestine  of  boU  of  middling  bariev.  weighs  eighteen  stone, 

a  very  black  colour ;  and,  on  feeling  it,  found  Dutch  weight ;  the  busks  one  stone  four  pounda. 

sometning  hard  and  weighty.    He  immediately  When  it  is  boiled,  it  proves  light,  and  easy  of  di* 

cot  the  intestine  open  with  his  knife,  and  took  out  gestion ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  properly 

a  large  oval  hard  ball,  which  measured  four  inches  given  to  horses  when  they  are  sick*  or  to  prevent 

in  length,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  costiveness. 

That  tnis  concretion  was  originally  formed  in  the  "  Oats,  notwithstanding  they  are  reckoned  more 

stomach  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  frequent*  heating  and  binding  than  any  of  the  former  grain, 

ly,  upon  dissection,  have  been  found  there ;  and  yet  they  are  generally  given  to  horses  in  Britain, 

nothing  but  its  great  bulk  had  hindered  it  from  To  post  and  other  carriage  horses  they  are  fre- 

passing  through  the  intestines."— That  these  solid  quently  given  mixed  with  beans,  which  obliges 

accumulations  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent  tbem  to  break  both  oats  and  beans  minutely  be- 

we  have  shewn  under  the  article  C  a  lc  u  l  u  s ,  where  fore  they  can  be  swallowed.    The  adding  of  the 

a  means  of  preventing  this  evil  is  suggested  by  beans  makes  this  feeding  very  nourishing.  ^  On 

Dr.  Withers  of  Mewbery.  that  account  beans  should  never  be  given  mixed 

Mr.  Clark  further  observes,  with  respect  to  the  with  oats  to  those  botses  that  stand  much  at  rest, 
properties  of  spring  grass,  that  those  horses  that  or  have  not  sufficient  exercise.  The  boll  of  mid- 
cannot  be  turned  out  to  pasture  should  have  it  dling  oats  weighs  fourteen  stone,  Dutch  weight; 
given  them  in  the  hou^e  as  soon  as  it  can  be  cut.  the  husks  weigh  six  stone.  Therefore,  as  oata 
Indeed  he  reprobates  the  too  general,  and  even  have  more  busks  than  any  other  grain,  a  |^reater 
boasted  practice,  of  feeding  horses  for  years  toge-  quantity  is  necessary.  For  this  reason,  it  u  pro- 
ther  on  nard  dry  food ;  to  which  he  ascribes  that  bable  that  the  standard  measure  of  oats  is  larger 
loathsome  disease  the  fxcy,  which  prevails  most  than  that  of  other  grain*  The  constant  feedinr 
in  England,  where  dry  food  is  more  persevered  in  with  oau,  although  it  is  esteemed  what  is  called 
than  in  Scotland-  To  the  objection  that  horses  clean  feeding,  yet  it  is  apt^  to  make  burses  too 
kept  for  acttve  exercises  reap  no  advantage  from  costive,  &c.  j  to  prevent  which,  bran,  mashed  up 
oats,  Slc.  whilst  they  are  at  grass,  because  the  with  boiling  water,  is  ^ven  once  a- week,  or  as 
grass  tend%  to  carry  off  the  nourishment  that  circumstances  may  require, 
sitould  be  produced  by  the  former,  he  answers  "  Beans  are  seldom  or  never  given  to  horses 
that,  **  although  the  early  grass  purges  a  horse  by  themselves,  unless  to  labouring  horses.  When 
gently  at  first  feeding  on  it,  yet  this  purging  does  they  are  boiled,  tbev  afford  the  strongest  nourish- 
not  continue  long,  neither  is  it  attended  with  that  ment  of  all  the  other  grain.  The  boll  of  mid- 
weakness,  faintness,  and  loss  of  flesh,  which  is  ob-  dling  beans  weighs  fifteen  stone  eight  pounds;  the 
served  in  horses  purged  by  strong  medicines,  husks  weigh  eight  pounds,  which  is  the  smallesc 
where  the  evacuation  is  brought  on  soddeoly,  and  proportion  <rf  hoaks  in  all  the  grain  now  mention- 
( c  haps  to  an  excess."  cd«    Of  coyms  Uity  €iBtiMi  moit  BoyriihrnciH  ^ 
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hm$  m  tbcy  coBHia  a  greit  proportion  of  fixed  tii  their  coottitutfoa  at  to  be  able  to  mil  three  or 

air,  when  ^vra  in  a  raw  state  and  in  too  great  a  four  hundred  Kogliih  nilet  in  three  days.    They 

fmlkf,  they  art  foMod  to  pruduce  flatulence,  ttibtitt,  summer  and  winter,  solely  upon  grass  ia 

gnpct,  «c.  the  great  deserts.'* 

After  having^  fully  dctcrihed  the  diflferent  kinda  The  rules  of  diet  applicable  to  horses,  and  the 

if  fotferypvoy  ftc.  and  their  u^es  in  the  feeding  common  errors  of  those  concerned  in  the  care  of 

if  boncsb  Mr.  Clark  .proceeds  to  consider  how  them,arethiisjudiciously  treated  of  by  Mr.  Clark, 

dboearv  or  oogiit  to  be  applied  to  the  RreateH  *'  As  horse*  are  not  endowed  with  reason,  but 

laaA.    He  quotes  the  connt  de  BufTon  (toI.  iii.  guided  entirely  by  instinct  to  such  aliments  as  cor- 

p^  3rSX  ^no  averts*  "  that  the  Tartar  horses  respond  with  their  constitution*,  the  appetite  for 

M  cnv(al  two  or  three  days  without  stopping*;  food  eicites  in  them  a  str^^ng  desire  to  fcraiify  thia 

nceina^.    lor  lioar  or  five  days  on  end,  only  a  sense.     I  hey  are  therefore  ar>t  to  indulge  in  k  to 

hHdfnl  of  herbage  crery  eight  hours ;  and  at  the  •ncest  when   it   is   laid  before  them,   eapcxially 

sme  timCv  kept  from  drinking  fur  iwenty-four  ^ain  of  any. kind,  and  more  so  when  confined  in 

"*    la  tnc  aame  voluine  (page  36i*),   the  the  stable,  where  they  have  no  o' her  amnscmeaff 

iter  aajs,  "  that  the  Arabian  hursi-s  are  to  divert    them   from  it.    For,  in  the  fteldn,  ai 

icagire  than  Ctt.    During  the  day  th^y  are  grass,  after  they  aie  satisfied  with  eating,  they 

ait  peroMtted  to  eatt  bat  are  watered  twice  or  run  about,  and  play  with  one  another  a  cunBtder- 

ikricCL    At  avn-eci*  a  bag»  eoutaining  about  half  able  psrt  of  their  time,  and  do  not  bigin  to  eat  till 

a  hmhf^  ai  barley,  ia  paiacd  orer  their  heads,  and  piompted  to  it  by  hunger.    For  this  reason,  there 

teeaad  lo  their  BCcks.    This  bag  is  not  removed  ate  few  or   no   intcance*  of  hortes  over-eating 

tfll  aeit   oMMrnoft  when  the  barley  is  entirely  them^lvev  when  running  at  grau. 

coMBBod.     When  the*  grass  is  Kood,  th^-y  are  *'  Young  horses,  in  particular,  are  most  liable 

nraed  oec  to  pasture;  and.  during  the  rest  of  the  to  be  injured  by  too  much  feeding  with  grain. 

ycVfthey  afe  allowed  neither  ^rai^s  nor  hav,  and  The  blood  of  vounjr  animals-is  natutally  dispoied 

ncly  atnwy  barley  beiof  their  only  lOnd :  and  to  be  hot;  hieh  feeding  increase^  this  disposition, 

|ictt  care  u  takem  to  eive  them  only  as  much  aa  and  renders  them  more  subject  to  intlaramatory 

barchr  Bcceaaary;  tor  too  much  nourishment  diseases.     Hence  diy  fcediitg  with  oat«.  kc.  pro- 

Jkii  their  Icp  awcUa  and  looo  reiMlera  them  duces  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  which  rendera 


them  liable  to    fevers,  swelled  le;(»,  and  greasj 
la  aaother  place  the  count  tella  ns,  that  "  the     heels,  and,  upon  catchmg  the  least  cold,  to  a  va- 
bonaa  which  are  bred  m  the  Indies  are  very  in-     riety  of  other  disorders. 

Thoae  ntid  by  the  great  men  of  the        *' Besidci  the  oidinary  feeding  with  oats,  Ice.  at 


coentrj    are  broii|[ht  from  Persia  and  Arabia,     stated  times  ihroagh  the  day,  it  is  too  common  to 


They  are  fed  with  naT  daring  the  day;  and,  at  keep  the  racks  ac  all  times  mled  with  hay.    Hence 

mpiy  IB  place  of  barley  and  oats,  they  get  pease  many  horses,  having  stuffed  themselves,  drink  a 

k«led  with  eogar  and  batter.    This  ooortshiog  great  quantity  nf  wafer,  and  when  they  come  to 

fa  in  pporta  thjcm,  aad  y  vn  them  some  degree  of  be  eiefci»ed,  they  are  hardly  able   to  breathe. 

aieagih :  wiiboot  it  they  would  soon  perish,  the  Numbers  of  horses  are  daily  ruined  from  thii  prac- 

dtmate  not  bciag  adapted  to  their  constitution.**  tice ;  yet  many  people  are  not  nwart-  of  its  effecu. 

Mr.  Bellinger  notices  that  *'  the  Indians  feed         *'  There  are  horsrs  too  of  delicate  stomachs, 

tbcir  hones  in  the  rice-fields;   and  when  flesh  is  who  loath  their  food  from  its  beiiijr  too  constant- 

pICBtT,  they  boil  the  offal  to  rags,  and,  mixing  it  ly  before  them,  and  no*  having  iufficient  time  or 
vithlNnter, 


and  aome  sorts  of  grain,  make  balls,  exercise  to  digest  what  they  have  eaten  ;  be^idet, 

which  they  thmst  down  tht;  horses'  throats.    In  having  constantly  breathed  upon  it,  they  cannot 

scaRity€>f  prorision,  they  gi%-e  them  opium,  which  reli»h  it  afterwards.     It  ought,  in  all  caies,  to  be 

kas  the  aame  efleets  both  on  horses  and  men;  for  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  food 

k  «  once  dnmpa  their  appetites,  and  enables  them  merely  which  a  horse    eats    that   produces  the 

ID  eodare  fatiyae.*'  wholesomest  nourishment,  but  it  is  what  he  di- 

We may  here  advert  to OibsoB's  ejection  to  the  gests  well  that  invigorates  snd  strengthens;  fer« 

veoferoey  or  oily  substances  aa  fotid  for  homei.  when  the  stumach  is  overloaded  with  food,  the 

BaSom  bkewise  tells  os  (vol.  iii.  page  388),  that  body  is  dull,  heavy,  oppressed,  ftluggihh,  and  stu- 

"  in  icrtand,  where  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  pid,  and  the  digestive  faculty  is  impaired, 
where  often  no  other  food  can  be  had  than  dried         **  Throwing  great  quantities  of  ^ain  before 

iihcB,  the  horsea,  though  small,  are  extremely  horses  at  one  tiine  is  very  impro|>er ;  ihey,  in  thi« 

vijgoroun.*'  case,  dip  their  months  in  it  with  eigcrncs*,  by 

"  The  Ambian  horses  intended  for  hunting  in  which  means  they  grasp  more  than  :hey  can  breaa 

Arabia  or  Barbery  selJom  eat  herbage  or  grain,  down  properly ;  ihey  devour  it  greedily,  and  swal- 

Their  eommon  food,  which  consists  dT  dates  and  low  whule  monthfoU  of  it  almost  dry.    I'he  natu- 

camels'  milk,  b^veo  them  every  morning  and  at  rai  moisture  of  the  stomach,  or  wate*-  drunk  im- 

■ight.    Thcae  ahments,  instead  of  fattening  them,  mediately  after  eating,  raiMc*  'l:c  en^ju  to  nweU, 

roder  them  meagre,  aetvoas,   and  very  fleet,  by  which  the  stomach  is  greatly  die  tended,  and 

They  ^nontinconsly  sock  the  she  camels,  whom  thereby  loses  it  contractile  power  to  act  upon  (he 

•bey  foiker  till  the  time  they  are  ready  for  mount-  food.    By  iu  uncommon  firessure  u  •<  n  the  ictcs- 

ing;  sihiLh  ia  not  before  twe  age  of  six  or  seven  tines,  the  passage  for  the  food  bjtcke  aids  i*  ob- 

fars.**         ^  ^  structcd.     1'he   confined   air,   arisinf:    from  the 

Mr  Berrioger,  in  his  curioof  work  on  horse-  indigested  food  not  having  a  ready  |>a  *y^gv  back- 

■Hfaip,  aays,  **  Nemesian  recommend*  straw  wards,  and  horses  tiot  po'sessinj^  th  e  |»ower  of 

id  barlcjaa  very  noari*hing^ diet;  and  it  certain-  eructation,  or  belching,  the  air,  by  t  he  heat  and 

ly  eooducea  Terj  much  to  keep  hordes  in  health,  confinement,  beci»maB  rareiied  to  a  g  reat  degree^ 

ipsriciia  and  srind*  and  in  a  »tate  of  body  fit  for  and  the  horse  is  seised  with  the  nio»t  acute  pains; 

any  kind  oflnboar,aa  it  aupports  and  strengthens,  as  they  increaNc,  he  becorues  convul  -ed,  and  in 

wiiboBt  rendering  the  animal  heavy  and  corpolent.  many  ca«Ci  the  Momach  bursts,  ai^d  d  eath  follows 

**  The  Kalmnck  hones  arc  ao  hardy  and  strong  of  course.*' 
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Theie  canes  clearly  thcw  how  necensary  it  if  its  kind,  the  diarrhcea  may  cootiMie  with  tucb 

not  to  allow  horses  to  eat  too  grt^t  a  quantity  of  severity  as  to  prove  fatal ;  of  which  we  have  t«Q 

grain  at  one  time,  hut  to  give  it  them  in  small  many  instances. 

quantities,  a>*d  repeat    it  the   more  frequently*  Costiveness,  which  is  another  effect  of  hard  dry 

sprettdinif  it  carefully  in  tht*  trough  or  manger,  food,  Mr.   Clark  says,    should    be  particularly 

At  the  same  time,   they  shew  the  propriety  of  guarded  against.      Thi»,  like   most    diseases    to 

raizing  chopped  straw  or  hay  with  the  grain,  in  which  horsf  s  are  liable,  is  easier  preveoted  tkaa 

order  to  make  ihem  chew  it  ihvroushTy  before  cured,  by  givin^^  ma»hes  of  bran,  bailed  barley,  or 

they  swaUow  it ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  earl  malt,  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  by  way  of  preven- 

of  Pembro'r^c  particularly  adverts  in  his  excellent  tion. 

treatise  upon  horses.     *»  Every  grain,"  say*  he,  FOO'DFUL.  fl.  (food  anA/uU,)  Fruitful  9 

*'  goes  to  nourishment:  none  is  to  be  found  in  the  full  of  fooil  i  plenteous  {Dryden). 

du^g;  anil  three  teeds  of  it  go  farther  than  four,  FOCyDY.  a,  {from  food.)  Stable;  fit  for 

as  conimonly  .iiveu,  which  have  not  been  in  the  food. 

milL    But  wheaicn  straw,  and  a  little  hay  too  FOOL.  1.  {ffol,  Welsh.)   1.  One  to  whom 

•ometimes  mixed  with  it,  is  excellent  food.    To  a  „j,^,,,g  ^^^  donied.reason ;  a  natural ;  an  ideot 

quarter  of  com  put  the  same  quantity  of  straw.  ,  u  ^  \      ^     /i      c—*   ,\^\a          11 

U  oblige,  them  Vo  chew  their  meat,^nd  is  in  [W\     '.  ^i      ^^"i;^"^-)  ^  ^'5*^*^^*   "*" 

many  other  ways  of  use  (Psalms).  3.  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach 

The  opposite  exii^mi,  namely,  too  small  an  (^a^^w).     •*•  One  who  counterfeits  folly;  a 

allowance  of  food,  when  horses  are  worked  haid,  buffoon  ;  a  jester  {Denham),     5.   To  play  iht 

also  disposes  them  to  many  diseases.    A  famished  F'ooL.     To  play  pranks  like  a  hired  jester ;  to 

horse  becomes  weak  and  -pintle^s,  his  liody  ema-  make  sport  {Sianeu).     6.  To  play  ike  FoOL. 

dated,  hif  circulation  faint  and  languid.     Dropsi-  To  act  like  one  void  of  common  understanding 

eal  swellings  apf>ear  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  {Shakspeare),     7.  To  make  a  Fool  of.     To 

but  panicularly  inthe  extremities;  the  blood  loses  disappoint  i  to  defeat  {Shakspeare). 

Its  natural  colour  and  quahty.  «nd^the  animal  7»«,  Fool.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  trifle; 

■^ '^         ^                            '  {Herberi). 

ih  contempt  ; 
defeat  {B.  Jon* 

, fiedin^oVTc'r^Cr^Tow  '^'»)-    '^'  To  infatuate;  to  make  foolish  (Oi- 

much  deaends  on  the  conducting  it  in  a  proper  '«»"y)-     3.  To  cheat ;  as,  to  fooi  one  of  his 

and  rmJar  manner.  money. 

•«  Althoughit  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  FOO'LBORN.  a.  {fool  and  bcrn.)  Foolish 

mny  fixed  rulea  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  yet  it  from  the  birth  {Shakspeare)* 

may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  all  extremes  in  FOO'LBIRY.  s.  (from  fool,)     |.  Habitual 

the  fieeding  of  them  ought  to  be  avoided.    Those  folly  {Shakspeare).     2.  An  act  of  folly  ;  tri- 

that  are  constantly  employed  in  hard  labour,  or  fli„p  practice  {Haiis).      3.   Object   of  folly 

active  exercises,  require  to  be  fed  with  more  grain  (Raleigh) 

than  those  that  stand  much  at  rest  in  ijhe  stable,  FOOLHATPY.     a.     {fool    and    happy.) 

or  only  perform  gentle  exercises,  which  occasion  ^ucky  without  contrivance  or  judgment  {Speni 

no  great  waste  in  the  constitution.     Upitn  the  .    '                                        j     a          ^   r 

wh<Me,  the  feediog  of  horses  ought  at  all  timeii  to  ^^x^r\^x  11  A/nrvrxi-cco        ,e         j-    ti     j    * 

be  proportioned  to  their  labourT  or  the  exercises  tOOLH ATIDINESS.  s.  {from  foolhardy.) 

they  are  employed  in.  ^^^^  rashness  ;  coura^  without  sciisc  {Sokfh)m 

"  Post-horses,  humeri,  and  other  horses  em-  FOOLHA'RDlSh.  1.  {fool  and  hardietse, 

ployed  in  such  violent  exercises  ought  to  be  fed  French.)  Foolhardiuess ;  ob>olcte  {Spenser). 

chieily  with  grain  during  the  time  of  their  being  FOOLHA'KDY.  a.  {foul  and  kard^.)  Dar* 

to  employed.    The  former  frequently  eat  from  ins   without  judgment ;    madly  adventurous 

lour  to  SIX  or  more  feed«  of  oats,  mixed  with  {Hooker). 

beans,  per  day,   of  the  oat  standard  measvre,  FOO'LISH.  a.  {(tomfool.)  I.  Void  of  un- 

which  I*  the  largest  measure  of  all  other  grain,  derstaiidins ;    weak   of  intclltrt.     2.    Impru- 

But  this  high  feediiM^  should  not  be  c«minued  for  j^^^      indiscreet  (5Aa**prarO.      3.    Ridicul- 

2!L^I!flV*"^**'^'T5         *^\-"k^I!i'""  "«;  contemptible  (Lait-..     4.  (In  Scripture.) 

tioo  both  f rem  severe  labour  and  high  feeding.  \x*    LmI          f  I 

The  latter  >hould  be  changed  ccaskmally  to  that  iS!i^;  ,*cu  i  v      jfc         -r    /•  i  x  \i-    1 

which  .*  .ott  and  moist,  a,  boiled  barley.malt,  or  ,    FOCyLlbHL\  .  ad.  (rvomfoohsh.)  }\  eak- 

a  httle  fre»Ji  fjrass  in  the  scnson.    This  »hould  be  ^7}    without    understanding.      In    Scripture, 

continued  for  a  shcrt  time  onhr.  by  way  of  change  wickedly  {Swifi). 

of  diet.                                  J     /      /            6  FOO'LISHNESS.  t .  {Uom  foolish.)  I .  Fol- 

*'  Wlicat  3Q  J  barley  should  likewi>e  be  ^ven  to  ly ;  want  of  understanding.     \d.  Foolish  prac* 

horsew  firquiv  .tly,  byway  vf  a  change  of  diet;  and  tice  ;  actual  deviation  from  the  rii>ht  {Prior), 

all  grain  ihat  is  given  th -m,  if  possible,  should  be  FOCVLSTONES.  s.   A  plant  {Miller). 

bruued  in  a  at  ill.  or  otherwise,  for  the  reasons  al-  Foolstones.  in  botanv.     Se«»  Orchis. 

ready  mef.iic  ned.     This  would  not  only  bt  a  FOO'LTRAP.  s.  (/00/and  trap.)    A  snar« 

satinR  of  ^r.u  >.  but  attended  with  considerable  ^  ^^^^^  f^i,  }„  (Dn/den). 

adTanra«,n«thcr  respects.';  FOOT.  5.  plural/ff/.  (pox.  Sax.)      I.  The 

Too  new  g,  am  of  any  kind  should  never  be  ^^,^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  a'iarend.).  2.  Thai 

given  to  horse  «'hai  arc  employed  in  active  exer-  1        V-i            u-       •                    11        ..*   — . 

c„es :  it  proda  re.  the  am,  bad  effect,  a*  new  hay.  bv  which  any  thing  is  siij  pnrie»l  in  ih.  nature 

and  di>pos«  I  he  h.  rse  »o  sweat  much,  and  fre-  of  a  f<K>l :  as,  //,c  f.M»t  0/  «  lidle.X  The  lou^er 

aiN»tly  uccasi.  «s  a  severe  looseness.    Indeed,  if  part ;  the  base  {Uokeuill).     4.  The  cad  i  Uie 

the  ^raiD,  at  t  he  same  time,  chance  to  be  bad  of  lower  part  {Dfyden).    6.  The  act  of  \valkii>g 
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{Mtccahets),  6.  Ok  Foot.  Walking;  wiih- 
001  carriage.  7.  On  Foot.  Id  a  |>o»turtf  of 
aetioo  iSkakspeare).  8.  Infantr)';  footmen  in 
•fms  {Ciarendon).  Q.  State  ;  character  ;  con> 
dlitioa  {Addison),  lu.  Scheme  ;  |>laii ;  kcttlc- 
■rot  {Sici/iy  11.  A  nute  of  incipient  exi<«i- 
CBoe  iTiiioison).  IS.  A  certain  number  of 
lyiiabtc^  coQStitutinij  a  distinct  |i;irt  of  a  \eise 
{AMcimm),  13.  Motion  ;  action  (6Vrtf'}.  14. 
Step  {L* Estrange),  15.  A  nieabure  Cfinlaiti- 
iBCtvk'clTe  inches. 

FOOT  CSqtiare),  is  a  square,  eacli  side  of 
which  it  12  inches;  its  surface,  therefore,  con- 
tains 144  ^uarc  inches. 

Foot  (Solid),  is  a  cube  whose  three  dimcn- 
90DS  are  each  12  inches  :  its  ca|>acity  i»  there- 
faie  1729  cubic  inches. 

Foot  of  a  horse  extends  from  the  fetlock- 
joint  to  the  outer  sole  at  the  bottom  <if  the 
boof :  it  includes  the  corona ry*bone,  the  nut- 
bone,  the  coffin-bone,  an<l  the  inner  sole  (or 
leoibranous  man),  in  which  it  u  de|)0^ited  ; 
»wrU  as  the  frog  and  the  wall  or  hoof  sur- 
fonndine  an<l  supportin,.:  the  whole. 

To  Foot.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
dince;  to  tread  wantonly;  to  trip  {Dry den), 
S.  To  n-alk  ;  not  ride  {South), 

Tv  Foot.  v.  a.  I.  To  spurn;  to  kick 
{S^akspeare).  Sf.  To  settle;  to  begin  to  fix 
\Skalspeare).     3.  To  tread  {Ticket). 

FOy  I  BALL.  i.  {foot  ^nd  I  all.)  1.  A  ball 
commonly  made  of  a  blown  bladder,  cased 
vith  leather,  driven  1^  the  font  {tValler).  Sf. 
Tbe  ^port  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football 
{Arhuthnot). 

FOoTbOY.  f.  {foot  and  /oy.)  A  low  me- 
sial ^  an  attendant  in  lirery  {Bvyle), 

FOlXriiRIDGE.  s.  A'  brid|ze  on  which 
pasKiigers  walk  ;  a  narrow  brid(£c  (Sidney). 

FCXXTCLCJTH.  i.  A  sumptcr  cloth  {Shak- 
speare). 

FOOTDEROBE,  in  the  manage.  A  horse's 
foot  has  this  appellation  when  it  is  worn  and 
wasted  by  ^irig  without  shoes,  so  that,  for 
want  of  hoof,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  shoe  him. 
A  hoTsc^s  hoof  is  said  lo  be  worn  and  wasted, 
called  in  French  lu^,  when  he  has  but  little 
hoof,  and  not  enough  for  shoeing. 

FOOT*-FAT,  in  the  maiuge.  A  horse  is 
said  to  have  a  fat  foot,  when  the  hoof  is  so  thin 
and  weak,  that  anless  the  nails  be  driven  %-ery 
*hcn,  he  runs  the  rbk  of  being  pricked  in 
shoeing. 

FOOT-HALT,  the  name  of  a  {larticular  dis- 
order incident  to  sheep.  It  arises  from  an  in- 
sert, which,  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  ma- 
turity, resembles  a  worm  of  two,  three,  or  four 
iocbes  in  length.  The  first  ap{«earance  of  the 
ioalaffir  u,  when  the  sheep  give  yvj^r*  of  beifig 
lame,  whjch  incrases  hi  far  a«  w  preient  his 
nazing;  when,  what  with  want  of  <>ufficient 
Snd,  axid  pain,  the  poor  animal  >uffer»  isp  atly, 
aad  lingers  till  it  dies  a  natural  death,  if  not 
preprrlv  axicnded  to  by  eziiactm^  the  in<«ct ; 
vlttcfa  I*  «erT  easily  done. 

As  •o.*n  as  the  lamenesi  is  {lerce-iteri.  let  the 
inot  that  u  faune  be  examined  between  the 
dmt  of  tbe  dasn«  and  it  srill  be  (buod  that  in 
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the  skin  where  the  close  separates  is  a  small 
hole  (not  natu(^l),  through  which  the  insects 
when  yet  small,  )ieu  its  entrincc,  and  by  <!&• 
gret>  has  worked  iiM'lf  ni^wanU  along  the  leg, 
between  the  oniwjrd  skin  and  bone,  and  ob« 
taioii  iu  larji^cMt  magnitude.  Hroporiionally  it 
findi  its  nourishment,  and  i»  left  undisturbed. 
Tills  worm  mn<t  he  extracted  l>y  mctving  the 
clavis  backward  and  forward  in  contrary  di« 
rection^;  and  it  will  not  Ik:  long  before  the 
under  p.iri  of  the  worm  make*  iin  a|)|>earance 
at  the  abo^*  mentioned  small  hole  \  and  con« 
tinning  the  same  operatiun*  of  mo\ing  tho  . 
claws,  the  whole  worm  will  work  itself  out ;  • 
wiiic-h  is  lietter  than  when  at  it^  iirit  ap|>eac* 
ance  it  is  atteuiptod  to  be  draivn  (»nt  with  dan« 
<i;cr  of  breaking  ofT,  for  part  of  it  might  re- 
main in  the  sheep's  leg,  and  by  it-t  rotting  ther« 
l>e  hurtful.  Thinea^y  and  simple  operation  will 
l>e  found  eHectiul  without  any  other  kind  of 
application  whatever,  nature  herself  curing  the 
ciiannel  which  the  worm  had  made  along  the 
le^. 

FOOTSTALK,  has  been  put  by  English 
writers  lx>th  for  the  i>eduncle  and  |)ctioIe.  See 
Pedunculus  ai;d  Petiolus. 

FOOl'H  (.Samuel),  an  English  dramatic 
writer  and  performer,  was  born  at  Truro,  in 
('orawall,  in  17i^2.  11  is  father  was  a  juaice 
of  the  peace  for  that  county,  and  his  mother 
sister  to  sir  John  Dinely  tyfKMierc,  of  Here- 
fordshire,  who  was  muruered  by  his  brother, 
captain  Ciooderc,  at  Bristol.  Foote  was  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  college, -Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple ;  Ixit  the 
livclineris  of  his  mind  did  not  suit  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  he  therefore  abandoned  it 
for  the  stage. 

His  6rst  performance  was  in  the  character 
of  Othello.  In  1747  he  opened  the  little 
theatre  in  the  llayniarkef,  with  a  dramatic 
piece  of  his  own,  called.  The  Diversions  of  the 
Slorning,  which  was  represented  aUne  forty 
mornings  to  crowded  audiences.  The  next 
se3«ofi  he  hnmght  forward  another  exhibition, 
callal.  An  .Atictioti  of  Pictures,  in  which  he 
took  off  some  of  the  moit  noted  characters  of 
the  day.  He  still  contiiiii«-ci  to  play  at  one  or 
other  of  the  theatri*s,  and  fre'|uentlv  hronglit 
out  new  pieces.  In  17<M)  he  pro<}uced  the 
Minor  at  his  own  hou^^e  in  the  Haunarket, 
and  from  fliat  time  it  berani"  a  summer  thea- 
tre. In  17(ifi  he  had  the  riii«>fiiriiiiie  lo  break 
his  leu  ^%hile  on  a  vtsit  to  loril  .Mi-xl>'irongh's 
in  the  ctiuntry,  in  cori>ef|tieiice  of  w  nirii  he 
was  obliged  to  have  it  anip.iiated.  lir  now . 
be^an  to  accpiire  a  zre.ti  dcil  of  liinnvy.  ^inri  his 
geni'i«  bcii'i:  * -ry  prolific,  iu  cveiv  "'.uwi  pro- 
dur.'d  some  lan^hjble  c.iri."atii:c  i/f  ji*  r^jns 
Hell  known  ;  which  fdl*-(l  ihtiii'utre,  nntlcun- 
ser|ueiitl\  his  |)orkel».  In  I77<'  iir  .i»:.iCf.i'.I  a 
la-i),  then  the  subjrcr  of  inucii  riMi«fr>a- 
lion  ;  bni  h:s  piece  %*  i*  snppresH.I  .  and  viine 
charjes  wore  brouu^tt  ft'.>aiii«t  hn.i  i*:'  ;i  v^ry 
«>erio::&  nature,  no  le»  ih  m  (»f  his  it  i\:i:^  Ix-eii 
KUihy  of  an  unn  itur.:l  otlm*  e.  H^*  \%  ..  jio- 
oourjbly  ac  juitied  orthi>  ace  uautiiKi ;  V)ut  it  ha-l 
adcc^i  cifcct  upon  his  inind,  aud  the  \Vi&x  ;  j* 
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lowing  he  died  at  Dover,  in  his  way  to  Trance,  FO'PPERY,  *.  {trom/op.)     I.  Folly ;  im- 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.*    flis  remains  pertinence  {Shakspeare).      S.   Affectation    of 
were  brought  to  lown,  and  inte?red  in  West-  show,  or  importance;  showy  folly.     3.  Fool- 
minster  abbey.     Fo  ite  has  been  called  the  En-  ery  ;  vain  or  idle  practice  {Stilling fleet), 
glish  Aristophanes,  and  no  greater  proof  can  FOPPISH,  a.  (from/op.)  I.  Foolish;  idle; 
be  given  of  his  comic  powers  than  in  the  fo  -  vain  {Shakspeare)      2.  Vain  in  show  j  fool- 
lowMng    anecdote,    relateil   by  Dr.  Johnson  :  ishly  ostentatious  {Garth). 
••The  first  lime,'*  says  he.  ••  I  was  in  com-  I^PPISHLY    ac/.  Vainly;  ostenUliousI}-. 
pany  with  Foote,  was  at  Fitzherbert's.    Hav-  FOPPISHNESS.  $.  Vanity  |  bhowy  or  o*- 
ing  no  ^oud  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  re-  tentatious  vanity. 

solved  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and  it  is  veiy  diflicult  FOPPLING.  i.  (from/op.)  A  petty  fop; 

to  please  a  man  against  his  will.     I  went  on  an  underrate  coxcomb  iXickel). 

eating  my  dinner  prcity  sullenly,  affecting  not  FOR.  prep.  (pofi.  Saxon.)    1.  Because  of: 

to  mind  him  ;  but  the  ilog  was  so  very  comical,  he  died  for  love  {Hooker).  5t,  With  respect  to  ; 

tliat  1  was  oblige<i  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  with  regard  to  :  the  troops  for  discipline  werfi 

fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and  f^ir-  good  {Stilling fleet).     3.  In  the  character  of: 

Sr  laugh  it  out.    Sir,  he  was  irresistible.**     His  he  stood  candidate  for  his  friend  {Locke).     4. 

ramauc  works  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  With  resemblance  of:  he  lay  for  dead  {Dftf^ 

8vo.  den),    5.  Considered  as ;    in   the  place  ot : 

FOOTED,  a.  Shaped  in  the  foot  {Grew),  rashness  stands  for  valour  {Clarendon).    6.  In 

FOO^rFlGHT.  s.  A  fight  made  on  foot,  in  advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of:  he  fight  t  for 

opposition  to  that  on  horseback  {Sidney).  fame  {Cowley).    7.  Conducive  to  :  this  sick" 

FOOTHOLD,  s.  Space  to  hold  the  foot;  ness  is  for  good  {Tillotson) .     8.  With  inten- 

«pace  on  which  one  may  tread  surely  {L'E'  tion  of  going  to  a  certain  place :  he  is  gone  for 

strange).  Oxford  {Hay ward).    Q.   In   comparative    re- 

FOOTING.  1.  {(rom  Joot.)  I.  Ground  for  spect:  for  height  this  boy  is  a  man  {Dryden). 

the  foot  {Shakrpeare).  2,  Support;  root  (Dry-  10.  With  appropriation  Xo:  frieze  is  \oi  old 

den).  3.  Foundation ;  basis  {Locke)    4.  Place;  men  {Shakspeare),    11.  After  O  an  expression 

possession  {Dryden).     5.  Tread;  walk  {Mil-  of  desire:    O  for  better  times  {Shakspeare), 

ion).     6.  Dance  {Shaks.).     J.   Steps;   road;  IS.  In  account  of;   in  solution  of:  /  speak 

track    (Bacon).      8.   Entrance;    beginning;  enough  fot  that  question  {Burnet).    13.  Induc- 

c«tabli>hnient  {Dryden),  g.  State;  condition  ;  ing  to  as  a  motive :  he  had  reason  for  hit  con- 

tcttleineit  {Arhuthnot),  duct  {Tillotson).     14.  In  txpectation  of:   he 

FOOTLICKER.   t,  {foot  and  lick.)    A  stood  still  for  his  follower  {Locke).     15.  Noi- 

slave  ;  an  humble  fawner  {Shakspeare),  ing  power  of  possibility :  it  is  hard  for  me  to 

FOOTMAN.  *.  {foot  and  man.)  1.  A  sol-  learn  {Taylor),     \6.  Noting  dependence:  for 

dier  that  marches  and  fights  on  foot  {Raleigh),  a  good  harvest   there  must  be  fine  weather 

S.  A  low  menial  servant  in  livery  {Bacon).  3.  {Boyle).     1?.  In  prevention  of;  for  fear  of: 

One  who  praciises  walking  or  running.  he  wrapped  up  for  cold  {Bacon).     18.  In  re- 

FOOTMANSHIP.  *.  {from  footman.)  The  medy  of:  a  medicine  for  the  gout  {Garretson). 

art  or  faruUy  of  a  runner  {Hayward),  IQ.  In  exchange  of:  money  for  goods  {Dry^ 

FOOTPACE,  s.  {foot  and  pace.)  1.  Part  den).     SO.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of :  a  club 

of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after  four  or  five  for  a  weapon  (Cowiey).     SI.  In  supply  of ;  to 

steps,  you  arrive  to  a  broad  place  (Moxon).    2.  serve  in  the  place  of  {Dryden).    2S.  Through 

A  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk.  a  certain  duration  :  it  lasted  for  a  year  {Rot* 

FOOFPaD.  5.  {foot  znA  pad.)     A  high-  common).    23.  In  search  of;  in  quest  of:  ht 

wayman  that  robs  on  foot.  went  for  the  golden  fleece  {Tillotson),   S4.  Ac- 

FOOTPATH.  s.  {foot  and  path.)  A  nar-  cording  to :  for  aught  1  know,  it  was  otherwise 

row  way  which  will  not  admit  horses  {Shak*  {Boyle).     95.  Noting  a  state  of  fitness  or  rea« 

speare).  diness  {Dryden).     SO.  In  hope  of:  he  wrote 

FOOTPOST.  s.  {foot  and  post.)     A  post  for  money  {Shakspeare),    27.  Of  tendency  to; 

or  messenger  that  travels  on  foot  {Carew).  toward  :  his  wish  was  (or  peace  {KnoUes).   28. 

FOO  INSTALL,  s.  {foot  and  stall,)  A  wo-  In  favour  of;  on  the  part  of:  being  honest  he 

man's  stirrup.  fought  for  the  king  {Cowley).    29.  rioting  ac- 

FOO^IVTEP.  «.  (/bo/ and  j^f/».)  I.  Trace;  commodation  or  adaptation:   the  tool  is  too 

track  ;  impression  IcU  by  the  foot  {Denham).  brittle  for  the  wood  {Fel/on).    30.  With  in- 

2.  Token  ;  mark;  notice  given  {Bentley).  3.  tentionof:  the  book  was  contrived  (or  young 

Example.  students  {Tillotfon).    31.  Becfiming;  belong- 

FOOTSTOOL.  *.  {fool  and  stool.)   Stool  ing  to :  must  is  for  a  kinpr  {Cowley).    32.  Not- 

on  which  he  that  sits  place:  his  feet.  withstanding:  he  might  have  entered  for  the 

FOP.  s.  (probably  derived  from  the  :;appa  of  keeper  {Bentley).    33.  To  the  use  of;  to  be 

Horace,  applied  in  the  first  satire  of  the  first  used  in  {Spenser),    34.  In  consequence  of: 

book  to  ilic  wild  and  extravagant  Naevius.)    A  he  did  it  for  anger  {Drydrn).     35.  In  recom« 

tiinpleton ;  a  coxcomb;  a  man  of  small  nn-  pense  of;  in  return  of :  he  worked  for  money 

derttanding  and  much  ostentation ;  a  pretender  formerly  paid  {Dryden).    36.  In  proportion 

{ftoteomm^n).  to  :  he  was  tall  for  his  age  {Shakspeare).    37* 

POPDOODLE,  jr.  (/op  and  doodle.)     A  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of:  but  (ox  mt 

Ibol;  an  insiguificaut  vyretch  {Huditms).  yvu  hadfaiUd  {Hale).    38.  In  regard  of;  in 
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^Tfpnniion  of:   A,   cannot  fr;r  fiis  li/r  du  ii  FOUni'DDKU.  *.  (iVom/.r/ZJ.)  One  that 

{Ai*iiisun) ,      Jc).  Fur  «///.     Noiwiili^iaiuling  proUiliiti  ^linrru). 

(Ajt/A).                   ^  F( )KHI'i >l )1  Sii.li  nhi if».  n.  ((rom/urlid,) 

Fow.  conj.    I.  The  word  by  which  ihr  rt'«i-  Kji^ini;  ai>hi>rii*iicc  {.Aaron  ll.ll), 

5nTi    is  given   of  M)methiiiK  adraucetl  U'fore  FOIU'K.  j.  ( /'•'rrt,  Ffimk* it. >     t.Sirenalh} 

(G'ir/rjf).     2.  iiecaiisc ;  on  this  accounl  that  vigour;  miuhi   [.Ihtum),     V.  Vioii  nee  C  Dry* 

{SpeHS'f).     3.   Fnit    tif   murk.     In   rc^^anl  lo  den).     3.   Virtue;   fHicicy  {Lock*-).     4.   V  a- 

ttiJi ;  in  cimsidcration  of  (iI*toktr).     4.  For  lidncis  ;   |M)\ver  o(  \aw  {Drnhtnu).     fi.  Arma- 

r^9.     Becnnsc  ;  ft>r  this  rea^m  tliat  ^AV;//.).  ment ;  wadike  prfiiiirritlo  i  ( //Vi//rr).    f).  I)e4- 

To  FCVllAGK.  r*.   a.  (from  yr#rij,  abroad,  tinv  ;  necessity  ^  f.iiui  coni|iuKioii. 

Lat.^   I.  To  wander  fur;  ti»  rove  at  .i  distance :  To  For«:f..  v.  a.   (fn  ni  the  noiiii.^      I.  To 

r.01  in  u*€   {Shnk'spmrt).     V,  To  wander   in  c<»ni|Hd  ;    to  con^irain   {Swiji).     'J.  To  nver- 

Kirch  of  |)rovjs»i<iii»  (i^rnAfiM),  3.  To  ra%'age  ;  powrr  hy  strrii;;ih  {Milton).     3.  Ti»  ini|)c] ; 

to  iced  OX)  «pnil  {,S»uis}tciirt).  lo  prcM;  lo  draw  or  pii^h   hy  main  litrenKth 

ToFj/rage.  r.  d.    To  |ilunder;    to  strip;  {Drifdrn).    4.  To  m force  ;  to  urge    (J/i/Zcn). 

10  spoil  (iSoH/A).  /(.  To  drive  hy  violcncf*  or  {Kiwer  (  i)ecaif  of 

Fo'raob.  f.  {fouragCt  Germ,  and  French,  Puty).     6.  To   ^->in    hy  «i(di-iiep  nr   |Kiwer 

hnmjhtis,  Laiin.)     I.  Search  of  provisions;  {Dn/dm).    7.  To  storm;  to  enter  h>  liolcnce 

ihsact  of  feirclinz  abroad  (Jft'/lon).     V.  Frovi-  (ffallrr).     8- To  lavish;  in  «ir>1::i(-  I  >y  force 

"if'Hv  souAi:hc  abrf>ari  {i)rifdrn).     J.  Provisions  (Drtfdrn).     p.  To  cimHiram ;  to  distort  (Ad* 

■a  vttm\  (  Drudrn) .  dison;.     10.  To  nian  ;    tn  ^tniipMhrn  hy  sol- 

FORA'MKJ?.    (/ftramcn,   from  Joro,    to  diers  (/?«/# i):Aj.     1 1.  7'i;  Force  f/M<.    To  ex- 

fVrce.)   A  little  o|N:ning.  luri  {Athriury). 

Fora^mev  c.ccl'M.     a  Mn{^le  opening  in  To  F*or<.-e.  u.  n.  To  lay  birc«s  u}}on  {Cam* 

thflosis  of  the  crai:iiiin  between  the  ethmoid  den,. 

9od the  fronul  bone,  that  zives  exit  to  a  .-null  t*    «„^          »^...»                k    •        •     .t.  • 

^                                          ®  roRcr.  or   rowKR,    in   physic*,    is  thit 

D*       ,                                rw^t                .        .    ^  fthirh  caoM'!!  a  thine*-  in  thi*  5tut(*  «'f  a  bifdVa 

Fo«a'>#E»  ovAtB.  The  oprninjt  bftwccn  „,  ,.,^,,  „,.„  ,,„^  ,,,  „  .,  ..^  ,„^,i.,„                 " 

ut  urn  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  Jostuj.  bfc  «-..  ,,„.,|,  ,...„  „f  ,„„^.,„.„,.  ,.,,„,.,,  r..f  it  !<  ii'^ 

airt  iSE^nMISTATUM  OS.  tl)^  liii&iiifM  iif  mi'rliJii  !■«  Ill  srarrh  i>iti»tlM>  e^^-en- 

FoR4M1XA   LACERA  IS  BASI  CRAVII.     A  tial  mid  liiiid«n  rauf  *  «f  n-otion.     Th.- empjiry 

poimi*  forainiiia  in  the  baMs  of  the  craiiiiim,  wh(-ih<-r  tliry  an-  iiKitrnal  nr  >piriiual  may  i  xer- 

thfnush  wtiicti  the  intertut  jiiiiular  %ein»  and  ei^etlK*  t:i1(iit>«iif  m^rt  ninUN  «prfiil«t*»t«,  andmay, 

L^f  ctvih'h  {>Air  of  arceastory  iier\e4  |>aM»  pcitnp':,  tie  nf  miih'  inr»"it.iiic<'  m  a  mural  |>i'iiit 

FORA'MlNOrS.  n    (Jxinw  foramen,  Ijl.)  of  \W\s  \  imt  iirtamli  f'.iiii«»  im  pjirt  of  ih-  prin- 

FjU  of  h'»!ei .   iKiroun  ( liaton).  np!«  nf  iiHthanir.ii «,  i. T:.i  inii*>«  ulni  i^iwir 

7"o  FOUBK'AK.  r.  n.  pret.    /  forbore,  an-  of  """"-^'S  «>  lik.nic  i.rcs^nie,  iinpari,  «raviiy, 

rienlU    Jorbare  ;     lari.  Jorburn.  '  (piph.Tpjn,  «»«*<••'•'»>.&«•.  an-  l.v  m  i.i  .k  d  op..*  n,  lorrrs 

S.T..n. ;      1.  Tu  cise  from  any  ihi.iK;  to  iii.  "'  V;"^;,*  "f  "»"«'""       "  'I  »^  "»  .ncu.n,..,-.rUhl« 

:.muf.     L'.To  jni.^;  to  drlay(NA«  4^/1^0.  n,!";! '"'^u'^' ^^ 

_    ...                    ,    '        .,'             i  -^   ■      *  »«     f  i-l  Un  sc  are  piiL  intii  iiiiii  1)11,  or  i.iw  :lir  htalc  III 

3.  1  o  on. 11  vnlmlirilv  ;  lo  ahi.lani  {Dvnham).  „„.-,r  „,„,;„„  H.nhir..!.     All  l-r-  -,  Imtm  r  vari- 

4.  T'.  rr-iram   any  violence  of  lein|Kr ;   to  In-  ...is,  are  in.jMir  il  liv  t  u- .  P.  ( f.  tlu-v  m.«l.i.  e  iq 
p-lk-n:     1  /'^rrr/ J).                  ^  like  eirriiiii»tniir.»;  \i  lii-tliir  t!.i- f  t}i  f-t<>  lin  mat- 

/d  FoK  BtU  R    r.  n.   I   Todwline  ;  lo  avoid  in'4,arrt  Ici.iiin::,  ftianlinr,  nril-  iV  i  tiiu  inotiiin^: 

»'  T-!ji?jr:!^.   '  /f*i//ir;.      t.  To  al«!>uiil  from  ;   to  tho  i  ffrd  <if  *>iiiii*'  jtiieial  :iirl  r.iiiiiiiiiniy  ••iHt-rved 

CTi/.t  ' Cijrfmi iit).     J.  T«i  'ijwre;   lo  lre.it  with  forer  i»  tak«-ii  f'»r  ni  ity  ;  .imiwitii  rln-  anv  'ilhiTi 

i.'i::;it:ir.  ^Kphtiiam).  4. 'lu  withhold  {Ckro'  '"■F  1"    «''»rn|».iri  •!,  aii'l  llirir  prii|NHTii,ii«  r-prr* 

li./-,>f  .  Si'ijtrH  l»y  iiiiuiInt^  -ir  liy  Inn'.  :  \u  tlii»  pi.int  of 

roKPK'ARANTM  .♦.  ( from /f/fZ-rar.)      |.  virw  ih.-v  are  i  ..i.,iM«-r...l  »,y  il.p  m  ai.«-ii..iti,  i  m  | 


■.  ^     M  -  I -         ........    ..     ...      ..     -.      ,,.     ,.y       ...       ,,.,,      «v.   .     I      .11.        Illll-     X^IV 

RiUCnr^-   ^^S'*'^*),           -           -    ,  (''•'>■''■'  '^*'  nanif  tli»-  iliirrliuii  of  1 1  if  p<mf  r)  mi  na 

FORHtAllKK.  f   (froni./brr/'flr.)     An  in-  t.>  ;irn\i-  at  R,  ai  i;>.  ,  -..I  uia  -i^.o  i„„r ,   uiiile 

tenr,iT:<r;  i.Ti*rrce|#lOf  of  any  lhinj»  trw'jrr .  .it>thir  p.»\vii   «li<iii!il  lium-  x\w  \aior  p  .mi  ui 

Tv  FoKRi'I).  r.  fl.  prei.  i  Jurlndv\  p.ir'.  li.-ive  nK;iti|  .i  snatcr  or  l"»*  ili.itam-i'  Imm  A  lo 

Jlrhdirn  MTjvrlid  ;rr>pberrb.in,  iiax.*.      1.  To  t^i"  -amc  trm  . 

:  rohiliit ;   In  intrrdiel  any  thing  'Shitk.'.p.}.    *J.  Mh-...tiiiciI  ff  *-^  imy  lu-  rfdnct-il  tnCwfi  .«irt«; 

Tric..*.'i»aiiil  in  f-'fSieara'j.  villi  n;»  ^Sidmif,.  J.  '"■•    "f  "»  '""ly   at  »•**»  i*'*-  oHi*  r  uf   ■  iif..|y   .u 

To'tp'^-«;    !».»   hiiidrr  {Ihuden).     4.  T'l  ac-  "',\*"'*"^. 


.-p;  lo  blan:  .dtH>lete  « .VAaXi/icarf ..  '^ ' ':  '•'••■"'•  •»  '"''T  at  r..t.  i.  M,-.!  «»...  i,  ... 

Tp  Fo«»i'3.  r.  «.    To  uner  a  prohihiiion    T'""'"  •'"/  '  *'^  '"  •»  "-'>  '>"-"  V*'  ""  -  ••■'••  ■  - 


tteijpc«rr>. 
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centripetal  and  ccntriftii':.!  f-rce^,  though  they  le-  dmiblcvcUtckyinthchoilifonichichkaeU.   The  Leib- 

side  in  a  body  in  motion  ;  bvoa  jse  thcie  forces  are  nitzian  calls  that  a  quadruple  force  vhich  makes* 

homogeneous  to  weights,  jircc-urcs*  or  tensions  of  quadmplr  pcwt}'alum.  The  reasooiogs of  both  io  tbt 

any  kind.    The  pressure,  or  fierce  ot  gravity  in  any  demoustiation  of  a  pioposiiion  in  dynicnicf  tV0f 

body,  is   proportional   to  the  quantity  of   matter  be  the  name,  as  also  the  result,  though  czpiclied 

in  it.  in  ditfcrent  nnrobeis. 

The  force  f  f  a  body  in  motion,  is  a  power  re-         But  the  twu  measures  are  far  from  being  equally 

siding  in  ihat  body,  so  long  as  it  continues  its  mo-  proper;  fur  the  l^cibnit/ian  measure  obliges  of  to 

tion ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  tt*  remove  ob-  do  continual  violence  to  the  commoo  u«c  of  words* 

staclcs,  lyii.g  in  its  way;  to  lessen,  destroy,  or  When  iwrt  bodies  moving  in  opposite  dircctiens* 

overcome  the  force  of  anv  other  moving  body,  meet,  strike  each  oihcr,  and  stop,  all  men  will  say 

which  meets  it  in  an  opposite  direction :  or,  to  sur-  thai  their  foices  arc  equal,  because  ibey  have  th#   ' 

inount  any  the  largest  dead  pressure  or  rcsisiance,  best  test  of  equality  which  we  can  devise.     Or 

as  tension,  gravity,  friction,  &c.  for  some  time;  when  two  brxiies  in  motion  strike  the  parts  of  a 

but  which  will  be  lessened  or  destroyed  by  such  machine,  such  as  the  opposite  arms  of  a  lever,  tad 

resistance  as  lessens  or  destroys  the  motion  of  the  are  thus  brought  completely  to  rest,  we  and  ell 

body.    This  is  called  vis  motricf  moving  force,  or  men  will  pronounce  their  routiul  energies  hy  A* 

motive  force,  and  by  some  late  writers,  vis  virc,  to  intervention  of  the  machine  to  be  equal.    Row^ 

distinguish  it  fiom  the  vis  mortua,  spoken  of  be-  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  a  peHeei 

fore.  equality  is  found  in  the  producu  of  the  qoantiitai 

Concerning  the  measure  of  moving  force,  mathe-  of  matter  and  velocity.    Thiu  a  ball  of  two  poondib 

matidans  have  been  divided  into  two  parties.   It  is  moving  with  the  velocity  of  four  feet  in  a  steep^ 

allowed  on  both  hands,  that  the  measure  of  this  force  will  stop  a  ball  uf  eight  pounds  moving  with  the 

depends  partly  upon  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  body,  velcKity  of  one  foot  per  second.    But  the  foUowai . 

and  part^  upon  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves:  of  Leibnitz  say,  that  the  force  of  the  fint  bailie   ; 

the  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  force  varies  as  four  times  that  of  the  second, 
the  velocity,  or  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  All  parties  are  agreed  in  calling  gravity  an  inri- 

Descartes,  and  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  as-  form  or  invariable  accelerating  force;  and  the  de 

turned  the  velocity  produced  in  a  body  as  the  mea-  £ni(ion  which  they  give  of  such  a  force  is,  that  it 

sure  of  the  force  which  produces  it ;  and  observing  always  produces   the  same  acceleration,   that  ii« 

that  a  body,  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  motion,  equal  accelerations  in  equal  times,  and  tbctclBee 

produces  changes  in  the  state  or  motion  ot  other  produces  augmentations  of  velocity  proportMoeUe 

bodies,  and  that  these  changt^s  are  in  the  propor-  to  the  times  in  which  they  are  produced.    The. 

lion  of  the  velocttv  of  the  changing  body,  they  as-  only  effect  ascribed  to  this  force,  and  oonseqacotly 

serted  that  there  is  in  a  moving  body  a  vis  insita,  the  only  thing  which  indicates,  charactcrisee,  end   ', 

an  inherent  force,  and  that  this  is  proportional  to  raeasurrv    it,    is    the  augmentation   of  vdodtfW 

iu  velocity;  saying  that  its  force  is  twice  or  thrice  What  is  this  velocity,  considered  not  merely  ee  a 

as  great,  when  it  moves  twice  or  thrice  as  fast  at  mathematical  term,  but  as  a  phenomenon*  ee  ea 

one  lime  as  at  another.     Put  I^ibnitz  observed,  event,  a  production  by  the  operation  of  a  nacnnl 

that  a  body  which  moves  twice  as  fast,  rises  four  cause  ?     It  cannot  be  conceived  any  other  way 

times  as  high,  against  the  uniform  action  of  gra-  than  as  a  determination  to  move  on  for  ever  at  a 

%:ity;  that  it  penetrates  four  times  as  deep  into  a  certain  rate,  if  nothing  shall  change  it.    Wece^ 

piece  of  uniform  clay  ;  that  it  bends  four  times  not  conceive  this  very  clearly.    We  feel  oureeivce 

as  many  springs,  or  a  spring  four  times  as  strong  fore*  d  to  animate,  as  it  were,  the  iKxIy,  and  give 

to  the  same  degree ;  and  produces  a  great  many  it  not  only  a  will  and  intention  to  move  in  tUe- 

cfTecti  which  are  four  times  greater  than  those  pro-  manner,  but  a  real  exertion  of  some  feculty  hi 

duced  by  a  body  which  has  half  the  initial  \eIo-  consequence  of  this  determination  of  mind.     We 

city.      If   the  velocity  be   triple,  quadruple,  &c.  are  conscious  of  such  a  train  of  operations  in  oar« 

the  effects  are  nine  times,  16  times,  Ace.  {greater;  selves;  and  the  last  step  of  this  train  is  the  eacr- 

and,  in  short,  are  proportional,  not  to  the  velocity,  tion  or  energy  of  some  natural  faculty,  which  we, 

but  to  its  square.   This  observation  had  been  made  in  the  utmcrt  propriety  of  language,  call  fbroe. 

before  by  Dr.  Hooke,  who  has  enumerated  a  pro-  By  such  analogical  conception  we  suppose  a  soobc- 

digious  variety  of  important  cases  in  which  this  thing,  an  entrt^y  inherent  in  the  moving  bcdy; 

proportion  of  effect  is  observed.     Leibnitz,  there-  and  its  only  office  is  the  production  and  contlnna* 

fore,  affirmed  that  the  force  inherent  in  a  moving  tion  of  this  motion,  as  in  our  own  case.    Sdendfic 

body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  curiosity  was  amoiii;  our  latest  wants,  and  Ian- 

It  is  evident  that  a  body,  moving  with  the  same  guace  was  loruied  l-jng  befoie  its  appearance:  ee 

velocity,  has  the  same  inherent  force,  whether  this  we  firmed  analogical  conceptions,  we  contented 

be  employed  to  move  another  bo<ly,to  bend  springs,  ourv<l\cs  with  the  wi^rds  alicady  feroiliar  to  n^- 

to  rise  in  opposition  to  gravity,  or  to  penetrate  a  an<l  to  this  something  we  j^avc  the  name  Fobck» 

mas^  of  soft  matter.    Therefore  these   measures,  which   cxpirs«.d  that  energy  in  onnelvcs  which 

which  are  so  widely  different,  while  each  is  agioe-  bears  some  resemblance  (in  office  at  least)  to  the 

able  to  a  numerous  class  of  facts,  are  not  measures  deicrminaiion  of  a  bt-Uy  to  move  on  at  a  certain 

of  this  something  Inherent   in  the  moving  body  rate.    This  sort  of  allegory  pervades  the  whole  of  ■ 

which  wc  call  Its  force,  but  are  the  measures  of  its  our  conceptions  of  natural  operations,  and  we  can 

exertions,  when  modified  according  to  the  circum-  hardly  speak  or  think  of  any  operation  without  a 

stances  of  the  case;  or,  to  speak  still  more  c^u.  language,  which  supjwies  the  animation  of  matter, 

tiously,  and  securely,  they  are  the  meaiturcs  of  cer-  And,  in  the  present  case,  there  are  so  many  pointt 

tain  classes  of  phenomena  consequent  on  the  action  of  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  oar  eicrtieoe 

of  a  moving  body.     It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  at-  and  the  o|>eratioiis  of  nature,  that  the  language  it 

tempt  to  support  either  of  them  by  demonstration,  most  expressive,  and  has  the  strongest  appearance 

The  measuie  Itself  is  nothing  but  a  definition.  The  of  propriety.    Dy  exerting  our  force  we  not  only 

Q^^  ^  4i,fu!bU:  force  uhit:h  produce  a  move  an  J   keep  in  motion^  but  wc  move 
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Widki,    Iu«t  so  a  ball  not  only  moves i  but  puU  collikion  nT  fMidlr*,  prrf<i*rtly  hard,  thrrc  wa«  nc 

ni:«rl>«li4rj  in  motion, or  penetrate*  tht-fll,  Jbc—  turh  twisrrivtiv  tifntm  itt.irum  ;  aiul  that,  m  ttii^ 

Th:s  li  the  origin  of  that  rtjnce|»tiuii  which  lo  for«  caw,  ihi'  ftircri  iiiii«t  br  iii-kiiit»lft)|[ri|  to  be  pro- 

ciWf  obtruHn  it^islf  into  our  thou^hii,  that  there  ptirtioiial  t'»  tht.*  v«'locitii4.     I'lir  (ibjn'tioti'*  wrrv 

iiiaheivat  in  a  moving  botly  a  force  by  which  it  uoaiiiiwirahle.     But  John  n«*in<Miiili  rvad**!  their 

'  proGBces  ehaasea  in  other  hodiet.   No  such  thing  force,  by  affiruiinv,  that  tln-rtf  wi-rr  and  rotild  be 

Vfean  in  tfa<»  saDW  body  if  it  be  not  in  motion,  no  bodies  perfectly  hard.     Thi«  «a«  th**  «iiiKHi  of 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  it  is  the  production  of  another  nl«-brated  doctrine,  nu  which   l.«*ibnitz 

theaonng  force,  whatever  that  has  bven.     If  so,  greatly  pluimtl  hiins«'lf,  th**  Kiw  uf  ('•jntmuity, 

itoort  be  coneeived  as  proportional  to  its  pro-  vix.  that  nothing  i«  oli«iTvid  tu  (liaiiifi*  abruptly, 

Maf  caofc.     Mow  this  force,  thus  produced  or  or  per  aaUnm.    itut  no  one  will  ptfii  nd  tu  «av  tlist 

ciotBd  in  the  moriog  body,  is  only  another  way  a  perfectly  hard  body  i<  an  miciuk  •  i-aliir  thine  ; 

of  coaceirinf  that  dtrfermi nation  which  wc  call  on  the  contrary,  all  wilt  nro«,  that  SfiltneM  atid 

Hlodty,  wben  it  is  conceived  as  a  natural  event.  cuniprfs»ihility  aif  ailj-iuct  id«a<i,  aiwl  not  in  the 

Wceaa  form  no  other  notkmof  it.   The  tt«  iiui/o,  least  necc»snry  to  the  oinception  of  a  parti«*le'of 

(fee  detcrminatiou  to  move  at  a  certain  rate,  and  matter;  nay,  ii^tiily  iiKunipatible  with  our  n-ition 

the  relocitj,  ara  one  and  Che  same  thing,  coiisi*  of  an  ultimate  aturn. 

dnad  in  different  relations.  Sir  I. saa^' Newt  mi  wvcr  could  be  provoLird  to 

Therefore,  the  swiMilacprTMri  marmfi,  the  deter-  cng:i.:t;  in  thf»  di>piiti%     lie  aUay&  roniidcred  it 

■nation  to  move  at  a  certain  rate,  ami  tUc  \tflo-  nt*  a  ivilful  ubuvrof  rurd^-.uml  unworthy  of  \us  at* 

ety,  sfaoald  have  one  and  the  same  measure,  or  tentiun.     lit*  |ru.ir«lfd  ag.iiiis>t  all   possibility  of 

Bay  one  of  them  may  be  takun  for  tlie  mea<iiri'  of  <'a\  il,  by  ^it  in;;  tin:  niitst  prrri-e  and  jK-rspiiuous 

tfte  Qtbcr.     The  vel<icity  bein;:  an  object  of  p.  r>  d<.liiiitiuiiscfilio<««inciisiiri<«fifforeth.andaUother 

caption,  is  therefore  apro|»«r  measure  of  th**  iiih«  •  ipiantitit  ^uliii  h  hf  Irt<l  i<tr;*Mon  t<»  r<insider,  and 

reaC  force;  and  the  propriety  ii  more  evident  by  bv  ranfully  aJherini;  t'>  thein.    A'kI  hi  ont-  pio- 

the  perfect  agreement  of  this  use  of  the  wurds  with  |M/Mtiun  of  aliunt  -^ti  hni-s,  viz.  thr  'J*MU  of  th**  1  st 

common  laoiuaire.     For  we  conceive  and  ex  pi  eiit  bi)»k  of  the  iViricipi.i,  he  exptaineil  i  very  pheno- 

theactioo«^f  gravity  an  uniform,  whi  owe  think  and  iim-i-oi!  adflnceJ  in  Niip|Mjrti»*  th«  [j  ibnu/ian  ilu«** 

say  that  ita  effects  are  proportional  1 1  the  times  of  tune,  «hiwin^thMn  ru  hr  iinuMtlia'e  con»ei|u  m-es 

itt  action.     Now  all  agr<^,  that  the  velocity  pnv  <>!  th"  action  of  a  foic-  ni**a^nrrd  by  the  vrlocity 

dnoed  by  gravity  is  proportional  to  the  time  of  its  wlt.cti  it  pro«iuce<«  or  «xtiiiLMiith«-t.     There  it  ap- 

action.     And  thus  the  measure  of  force,  in  nfer-  J»^:ir>  tSat  tk*-  heiifhti  to  whii  h  bodies  aill  rise  in 

core  U  its  producing  caiisf,  perfi  ctly  agrees  with  oppu-ition  to  the  untf«»rin  action  of  |ir<avity  are  as 

iSa  measa  re,  indeperideiit  of  thik  consider  at  lull.  ^-i*:  sipiare^  of  ihe  initinl  \clociti*r%  :  so  are  the 

B<st  this  agreement  is  ti^t^lly  lost  in  the  Lcib*  depths  to  which  tiiey  will  penetrat*  nnilormly re- 

■IrzLaR  ductriiie  ;  fjr  the  body  wl.ich  has  fallen  si<tin:  matter:  so  i^  the  numb<'r  of  equal  spnnirB 

four  timcH  as  far,  and  haff  sustained  the  action  of  ^I'i'h  they  w  ill  henil  to  tli«*  same  decree,  flee.    We 

jrravi'.y  iwice  as  long,  is  said  to  ha\c  four  times  baic  had  occasion  to  int*iition  this  propobition  as 

the  force.  the  nio^t  c«tcii*(ivi-lv  useful  of  all  Newton's  iIim'o- 

The  quaintness  and  continual  paradi»z  of  ex-  vrri*'^.     It  i^  thi^  winch  uives  the  immediate  ap* 

prcasion  which  this  measure  of  inherent  force  leads  plic.iti.in  uf  in<-chaiiical  principles  to  the  ex  plana* 

m  into,  would  have  c|uickly  exploded  it,  had  it  not  ^i""  '>^  mtiir.-il  plieiionicna.     It  i«  incessantly  >-m- 

bren  that  ita  chief  abettors  acre  lci;:ued  in  a  keen  pl'>v<tj  in  i  \ery  problem  by  the  very  |>erion'>'  who 

aiid  acrimonious  warfare  with  the  British  luathe"  bi»l>l  by  tin? other  iuen«uri  9  offon-es,  althougli  such 

Batieians  vh->  %up|iorted  the  claim  of  sir  Naac  e<iiiHuct  1:  \irtii.'iUy  {{ivin;;  npthat  in*  aiure.    They 

N«'jrtwn   to  the  iniention  of  duxions.     They  re*  all  .iilupt,  in  r«iry  mvc^ti-^ation,  Uic  twothi.oieias 

joi-«d  10  t'.nd  in  th.-  dr-rajit  wiirinpr'»of  HnyiElicus  Ji'^C,  anl  f\^  .  r  ;  b  .ih  of  which  >up|M»sc  an  at*.^- 

a  phyMcal  prineipl-  „f  -imI  rxttnt.  such  a^i  this  |.  ratinj;  force/pr.i|>,»rtjoiial  to  the  v#-l^Krity  t  wh:cb 

is,  wnicn  ojuM  be  «et  in  comparison  with  Mime  of  it    pro<loci.*   hy    il>    uniiomi   action    during   the 

the  woodrtfiil  discuveiies  in  N«wtoii'»  Priiicijiia.  ...  /•  _• 


T:.*  farr,  thar  in  the  mutual  .ictions  of  hudien  ou     ''""^  '»  *»'*  ^''^*  theorem  /  ft^r'  is  the  39lb   I. 


c/thi^  m'«t  abstruse  and  intricate  pfobSi.m*,  by  H;  and '^ci  f  di"n!r."  \ht-  f'.riV  of  V^vit".  while 

Wi.ich  tL -y  a-.quired  a  great  ai.d  d'Tscrid  i.-le-  /•  .    ,  .     r -■     *      'w.'         . 

k^*..       f^.     n   •    .»     11     I.-     -I    .-      I  .  I  i«  au  evaii*  sceift  'Ifm-nt  of  tiij.c.     T  .en,  that 

hnir.     Dr.    Ii>o«rt     llooke,    witose    obsrrvation        .•       1       ,  _  ,        ,.        •      i«.   .    ^^     1    •   . . 

in  •    ■  1  .u     r     • /I         1.  whicii  has  lu'en  enip  ovril  to  Ta!«»e  \V,  tothe  ln'iebt. 

Lardly  aov  tnin-^  escaped,  «as  the  firnt  (Im.:  be-  .,       .1  ,  ,     .       nit.,      »  ;       A- 

4^..Li,..—V^     \\^     .AZ^V,  1 .1.   .:.     II..  H,»iJl  b- cipii»:il.i.t  10  U  H.  ihinhiMng  ihecfi  ct 
rrre  Hui'trneii*']  wi.'jremaiKi.l  thatin  all  tt.ccaikri  1        1      »   .  n  1  . 

«*.i.        -j      I         I     .-  I      .       .■         r        ..  prooutCil.     Iliil  11,01-1111:  :i  Mtacc  run  over,  mav  be 

oSthe;ziad*ialpro  :nrtioiia:idcxiinctionf»f  uiut:oii.  '  1   »      .•  1      .  1       .      *'"**y  "^ 

...»,',.  ^  .        ,  ,  •  cxprc««.  tl  t»v  t!i»'  pfiiilmt  i-t  .1  \i|ocitvV  and  a 

the  sensible  phcnomenoii  !-»  prop*  rtiuual  to  the  .    '     ■..  ,         .J       .1       ,       .        w  ^    i«f       ^ 

/.I.  -.1 -.    -  .  I      I      .  ^"n<*  I  ;  am!,  ,*n  the  nth.  I  Uml.  we  have  WRipM 

square  erf  tht?  pru<ui:-ed  or  e\t II. 'uisiiid  t^locity.  .  *  • 

Jo^.n  Bernoulli  hniuzht.ili  liicne  facts  to.  ether.        ft\l       .  •    .  -,    ..       ,  .     •       .- 

and  systematized  them  accd  11:;  to  the  piinciple  «-r-.  where  g(   .s   manifestly  the  velocity  r, 

advai-.<ed by  Huyi;'i«ii<i in  h<s  treatii^c im  tite i  entre  ^ 

of-iscillation.  He,andDanie:  Dernouilli,gai-emokt  which  would  be  ffeneralod  by  ;;ravity  in  the  ele. 

b«aatiful  spprimens  of  the  prndieions  use  1  f  this  V'lU 

principle,  f.>i  the  -^lution  of  diffi.uli  physical  j»ro-  m-nt  of  time  /.     Consequently  \V  II-  -r—  x  VT 

blr««,  in  tlteir  dissert jt ion 4  ou  the  motion  and  C 

impulatfi;  ef  Hutds,  and  on  the  cuininuoicalion  (<f  Y  y 

motion.     It  was,  howevir,  very  earlv  ohj-cleil  t-i      ^VY  M  -: — —  i^M— .  — » u  b*inp  the  mean  propor* 

tiiiui  (wc  thiuk  by  Marquis  Polcni),  that  in  tbi  i  i 

I>2 
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Iktiial  between  the  velacit'»€$  V  and  V' :  iod  since  and  moriHO^  or  living  and  dMd  foree,  wttl  faofi6  j 

T  and  i  are  homogeneous  tiuantities,  we  shall  "«»ce  a  pressure  may  always  be  asaigned,  which  i» 

have  WH  a  Mtf«,  the  original  force  being  thus  '*««  «>"»«  time,  howerer  little,  shall  produce  tht 

resolved  iuto  the  product  of  a  mas?  by  the  square  «■"»«  efl'ect.     If  then  the  ws  wica  be  homogeneoai 

of  a  velocity,  conformably  to  the  notion  atiach«;d  to  the  vi$  tnortua,  and  having  a  perfect  measore  and 

by  most  foreiirners  to  the  term   vis  viva.     This  knowledge  of  the  latter,  we  need  require  no  other 

force  is,  notwitljstandine,  measured  bv  the  product  measure  of  the  former  than  that  which  is  derived 

BU  above:  so  that  the  warm  discussions  on  the  fr"™  the  vis  mcrtua  equivalent  to  it. 
measure  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  is  reduced         Now  that  the  change  in  the  state  of  two  bodiet/ 

to  a  disptite  about  words.  by  their  shock,  does  not  happen  in. an  instant,  ap* 

Mr.  Robins  in  his  remarks  on  J.  Bernoulli's  pears  evidently  from  the experiroeBts  made  oil  aoift 

treatise,  intitled,  Discours  sur  les  Loix  de  la  Com-  bodies :  in  these,  percussion  forms  a  small  caTit|^ 

munication  du  Mouvement,  inform&us,  that  Leib-  visible  after  the  shock,  if  the  bodies  have  no  elma- 

nitz  adopted  this  opinion  through  mistake;  for  ticity.     Such  a  cavity  ci^nnot  certainly  be  made  i^, 

though  he  maintained  that  the  quantity  of  force  an  instant.    And  if  the  shock  of  soft  bod'*^  require 

is  always  the  same  in  the  universe,  he  endeavours  a   determinate  time,  we  must   certainly  sajr  as 

to  expose  the  error  of  Des  Cartes,  who  also  as-  much  of  the  hardest,  though  this  tinie  majr*  be 

aerted,  that  the  quantity  of  motion  is  always  the  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  all  our  ideas.    Neither 

same ;  and  in  his  discourse  on  this  subject  in  the  can  an  instantaneous  shock  agree  with  that  con* 

Acta  Rruditorum  for  1686,  he  says  that  it  is  agreed  stant  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  nothing  if 

oh  by  the  Cartesians,  and  all  other  philosophers  performed  per  saUum.    But  it  is  needless  to  intitt 

and  roathematicianv,  that  there  is  the  same  ^orce  farther  upon  this,  since  the  duration  of  any  fboek 

requisite  to  raise  a  body  of  I  pound  to  the  height  may  be  determined  from  the  most  certain  prin- 

of.  4  yards,  as  to  raise  a  body  of  4  p<(unds  to  the  ciples. 

height  of  1  yard  ;  but  being  shewn  how  much  be        There  can  be  no  shock  or  collision  of  bodies^ 

was  mistaken  in  taking  that  for  the  common  opi-  without  tlieir  making  mutual  impressions  on  each 

nion,  which  would,  if  allowed,  prove  the  force  of  other:  these  impressions  will  be  greater  or  les^ 

the  body  to  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  it  according  as  the  bodies  are  more  or  less  soft,  other 

moved  with,  he  afteru-ards,  rather  than  own  him-  circumstances  being  the  same.     In  bodies^  called  * 

self  capable  of  such  a  mistake,  eudeavoorefltude-  hard,  the  impressions  are  small;  but  a  perfect 

fend  it  as  true;  since  he  found  it  was  the  neces-  hardness,  which  admits  of  no  impression^  seems . 

•ary  consequence  of  wlmt  he  had  once  asserted ;  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  so  that  while 

and  maintained,  that  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  the  collision  lasts,  the  action  of  bodiet  is  the  result 

was  proportional  to  the  lieight  from  which  it  mnst  of  their  mutually  pressing  each  other.    This  prea- 

fall,  to  acqunre  that  velocity  :  and  the  heights  be>  sure  changes  their  state  ;  and  the  forces  exerted 

ing  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities^  the  forces  in  percussion  are  really  pressures,  and  truly  vtrrS 

woold  be  as  the  masses  multiplied   by  them ;  nwrtufr,  if  we  will  use  this  expression,  which  is  no 

whereas,  when  a  body  descends  by  its  gravity,  or  longer  proper,  since  the  pretended  infinite  diffiflp- 

is  projected  perpendicularly  upwards,  its  motion  enre  between  the  vhres  vinv  apd  nwrtutR  ceasoa. 
may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  the  uniform  and         The  force  of  percussion,  resulting  from  the  pret* 

continual  impulses  of  the  power  of  gravity,  during  sures  that  bodies  e\ert  on  each  other,  while  the 

its  falling  in  the  former  case,  and  till  they  extin-  collision  lasts,  may  be  perfectly  known,  if  these . 

guiab  it  in  the  latter*    Thus  when  a  body  is  pro-  pressures  be  determined  for  every  instant  of  the 

jected  upwards  with  a  donble  velocity,  these  uni-  sliock.    The  mutual  action  of  the  bodies  b^os 

form  impulses  must  be  continued  for  a  double  the  fir^t  moment  of  their  contact ;  and  is  then 

time,  in  order  to  destroy  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  least;  after  which  this  action  increases,  and  be- 

and  bence  it  follows,  that  the  body  by  setting  out  com<  s  greatest  when  the  reciprocal  impressions 

with  a  double  velocity,  and  ascending  for  a  double  are  strun^rest.  If  the  bodies  have  no  elasticity,  and 

time,  must  arise  to  a  quadruple  height,  before  its  the  impressions  they  have  received  remain,  the 

motion  is  exhausted.    Bat  this  proves,  that  a  body  forces  will  then  cease.    But  if  the  bodies  be  elastic^ 

with  a  double  velocity  moves  with  a  double  force,  and  tin?  parts  compressed  restore  themselves  to 

since  it  is  produced  or  destroyed  by  the  same  nui-  their  former  state,  then  will  the  bodies  continue  to 

form  power  continued  for  a  double  time,  and  not  pnss  cnoh  oilier  till  they  separate.     To  compre- 

with  a  quadruple  force,  though  it  rises  to  a  qua-  heiid,  therefore,  perfectly,  the  force  of  percussion, 

druple  height;  so  that  the  error  of  Leibnitz  con-  it  is  requisite  first  to  define  the  time  the  shock 

sisted  in  his  not  considering  the  time,  since  the  lasts,  and  then  to  assign  the  pressure  corresponding 

velocities  alone  are  not  the  causes  of  the  spaces  to  *'ach  instant  of  this  time  ;  and  as  the  effect  of 

described,  but  the  times  and  the  velocities  toge-  pressures  in  changing  the  state  of  any  body  may 

ther;  yet  this  is  the  fallacious  argument  on  which  be  known,  we  may  thence  come  at  the  true  cause 

he  first  built  his  new  doctrine;  and  those  which  of  thf;  rhaiige  of  motion  arising  from  collision, 

have  been  since  much  insistedon,  and  derived  from  The  force  of  percussion,  therefore,  is  no  more  thaii  • 

the  indentings  or  hollows  produced  in  soft  bodies  the  op(  rutiou  of  a  variable  pressure  during  a  given 

by, others  falling  into  them,  are  much  of  the  same  time;  and,  to  measure  this  force,  we  most  have 

kind.     Robins's  Tracts,  vol.  2.  p.  178.    See  also  regard  to  the  time,  and  to  the  variations  according 

fsrjtber  on  this  sut^ect  Dr.  Reid's  \'aluabW  disqui-  to  which  ti>e  pressure  increases  and  decreases, 
sition  on  Quantity,  in   vol.  45,  of  the  Phiioso-         Mr.   Euler  has  given  some  calculations  r^ative 

phical  Transactions,  or  New  Abridgment,  vol.  9,  to  these  partictflars;  and  he  illustrates  their  teo- 

p.  56^.  dency  by  this  instance :  suppose  that  the  hardness 

A  second  observation,  which  lias  been  made  by  of  the  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  is  equal ;  and  such, 

som^  eminent  .writers,  is,  that  the  effect  of  a  shock,  chat  being  pres^ed  together  with  the  force  of  lOQlb. 

of  two  or  more  bodies  is  not  produced  in  an  in-  the  inipression  made  on  each  is  of  the  depth  of  ■ 

8t«iit,  but  roipiires  a  certain  inteival  of  lime.     If  jc^th  part  of  a  foot.     Suppose  also  thatB  isfixed^, 

thi*  be  so,  the  heterogeneity  betwcm  the  vis  vwa  and  that  A  strike  it  with*  thf.  velocity  of  100  fee^' 
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■aacsad;  scoordinK  to  Mr.  Enler,  the  jTeatMt     in  thMCf,  ncirl  rr  xh-  l.'-.U.Ur.'.xn  nor  tl.c  C?r.^' 
-4  c.  ir.prcMion  will    be  cq'iivaltnl  lo  4«Mtlb.     sian   jir.»j» -.n- n»   fi:^     j. I  »»:*-.     Hut  tliiN   (nrri-    nf 


ud^r*  force  «^' ill  produce,  in  each  lit  lht^'c  }hi  tic«,  icrc  »**!-. i  i;i;-."..iH  t  .  i- lU     n  li.    hartli.e^i  rt  iKe 

««fmbro  c«iUAl  to  5^  of  a  fill  I ;  aiitJ  the  rtura-  h  ..liC-. ;  in-  ^n-.itrr  i!.  %  i*,  j|u-  i;ir  i!i  i  will  the  V  'cc 

SOB  n  ihe  coUuiun,  ihii  it,  till  the  b*Mhc<  airive  i»t  jtrTCU'.-'-n  !.e      If  \i   -   N,  iln*  t.  rii  w»ll  Ik  a* 

■  nrr ^eaien  compre$MOfi,  will   be  nbout  y..  of  ^Jf..  y    ■  „,  ,h:i:  !•,  i:.  :i  -.-m,..  wrA  v.l-  fupjCMC 

iKr-ri-     Mr.  Eulcr,  in  hisnlcuUiioii^,  «u|>^.o^s  ritnj   i.f  ihc  .      r. .;'..{  i};f  ^ir.kmi:  t   .'.s,  nf  ihr 

ikkirdnruaf  a  body  to  be  pro^>rtioual  m  ihe  har.'nr**.  an  I  i.!  lii.- j.:..m  i.»   cn-vt.     i:.,!  if  M. 

or  pressure    requisite  ri.  make  a  pucn  im-  ihe  Jiardr.c^s  of  mh  ..!  iI.iIukI.is  be  mfinifr.  iVc 


un  It;  «o  thai  the  force  by  ifthich  aijiven  .  .  ,-. --■ 

«.«i  a  made  on  a  body,  it  in  .  c.  mpcund  ^'"C:     *'f     PLrcu^..  ii   wnl    be    «    x^N.r  x  M.. 

cf  the  harrfne*  of  the  body  and  of  the  c|uan.  at  thf  ^mc  ;.mc,  .f   M  .    N.  ih.s  force  w.ll  be  w 

tncf  d^  impression.     But  he  ob^crrrs  thit  re-  Vi^'"^  '^  ^**'     Tbcrrfi.rr,  .ill  rihrr  ihintt  beiii|; 

piiia'rf^t  be  had  to  the  m^i^niiude  of  the  bodies,  rqu.)(,  the  f'>icecit  iKrci^^iun,  it  the  ^inkins  boily 

a  die  Maic  ifn|«rTSk%iun  caiiiiot  be  made  on  the  be  infiniirly  hard,  wiM  Im-  t.j   the   force  of  per- 

iwtbodtu  as  on  the  greaust,  from  the  defect  of  cu<iMon  when  boiii  tl:c  bo<Jic^  arc  (.tjually  hard,  ma 

^Hc  through  i^hirh    ihcir   compunent    particles  v'tfiol. 

■w  be  driven:   he  coiitiilcrf,  ihcrefure.  only  the         Mr.  Kulcr  further  diduc^^  fn'ni  hi^  ralrnbtlon, 

Ibh iiaprauoai  and  suppcjfe^  the  (i'*<lic»of  such  that  the  tmpro^uin  n-ceuid  by  ilie  b<>die>  A  and 


tituie«,  that  wiih  respect  t'>  iht-m,  the  un-  H  will  be  a4  folUiWi;  vi/.  as 

|Rfii?fli  may  be  looked  u|ion  as  n<'Thin^.     Wlut  /     N  x  Aa  /     M  x  A  i 

ie  fLppokCv    coDcerninj    the   hii'liii^i  of  bf«lu%.         /  — '  — anl     /  — .- ■_— irspecfive- 

isxher  impliia   elasticity  nur  the  want  ot    ii,  ax  ^   \I  ^  N  x  Mi-c       ^  M  4  N  x  N.v 

chaodt)  -.civ  urot2ucc»  a  rc«iiiutiun  (<t  fi(;uie  and  ,         ..     , .u     •      i  t  a     .*    .  •    w 

l^   .;Jl«   .*,- .-.^^    f ....!..    >»..  'r-     H.  ih-retors  the   l^r  Inrw  of  A,  that  is  M, 


uc  %'bnen  the  presume    force  ccavj* ;   but  ,■     .    -    .      «      „       #»  ^ 

.  *!     '^.  .     "L  .1 I      I.  l>c  infiniti.  It  wi  I  *Lfrcr  no  impre*<mni  »hrrea«, 

Aa  lesniatiun  need  not  tie  here  con«idi*re<i.     it  '  i\ 

iii'josLppjsca.  thai  the  lM.dies  which  stnKr  each  ,hai  „„  h  Will   rxtrml  to  tl;e  drpih  of     /r-- 
wha  hwe  plain  and  tqual  bakcn,  by  which  they  ^/  •  c^' 

latb  each  other  in  the  cillision  ;  s.i  that  the  im-  But  :•  i*ie  h:ir  Inr*-  .  r  rbr  two  b  ■!!«  be  ihc  same, 

;n»ioa    hereby   made  dimtni*hes  the  length  of  (.,  m  =  N,  ihc)  w 'I  t.i  n  nici\c  equal  impiiN. 
cuh  body.     It  ii  fanher  to  be  c^wrvctl.  that  in 

Jlr.  Eoler-i  talculationt,  bodies  are  ^un»«««:d  so  sionf  of  the  dcrih     /^-.     S.i    thit    the    im- 
caRf!:tD-.ed,  that  tbcy  may  not  only  receive  im-  ^   .'N«.- 

pRcuons  from  the  forces  presainK  them,  but  th4t 

aireaiet  force   is  requisite  to  make  a  stealer  im-  l'r"'um  rccpiw-a  bj  'hi-  b.^fy  Ii.  m  ilii>  ci^i-.  will 

jmikm.     This  eaclodes  all  bi'dies,  fluid  »r  i^ol id,  '^«  *•• -'j*^  im|  uss.on  .t  iiii.vis  :.:  ihi- f,irftKi,  .is 

ia  which  the  lamc  force  may  penetrate  farther  and  I  t:i  \  ?. 

firher,  provided  it  have  time,  withi>ut  ever  bcinjc         •'^I'«  f-^lc*  I--*  J''-^'^  "^i"  ci>n<M<"c.'  .in,l  computed 

iaequaibnosvtch  tbcicsistancc:  thus  a  bo>ly  may  the  ca^  whrrc  the   vtr-king  body  I  j*  its  ar-tciwir 

CBBDDuany  penetrate  farther   into  soft  waa,   al-  *'^ti^^c  c  n*f\,  wuh  winch  ir  st.:kc*  an  uimiove- 

TbOQchthe  force  impelling  it  be  not  increav  d :  in  al^'«  *'■•>■  *»''"^  ^.iirtace  i%  plan      Ur  l,.i>  al^o 

f,  and  the  like  cases,  nothin|  is  required  but  "  ini'r.  .1  the  ca>c,  wl.ei.  l-tb  h.  <c^  arc  s  jppn*cd 

irmnaat  the  first  ol>sttcles ;  which  being  once  innmni  i»^!c  :  Jin-l  irom  hi,  f.  imul^'.ic  i!f 'uLcsthe 

and  the  connection  of  parts  broken,  the  pene-  kn..\Mi  Lws  u  ihr  coll-Mon  isi   e'wi  o  and  iM.n. 


truing  body  alwavs  advances,  meeting  with  the  ''""t'^*  >>■  J'"-     ''^  hr..  :i1m»  drtermif.ci  ihc  crcai- 

oae  obstacles  at  before,  and  destroying  ihcm  by  "«    pfr<*urc*    the  belief  Kcenc   in  ihe^r   cav^; 

aacq^al  f"rce.     But  .M  r.  Kulcr  only  conniden  the  and  likewise  the  tmiri-'t.n*  nudt  oniliim.     in 

fii«r  obstacles  which  exist  before  any  lepiraiion  of  particular  he  -liw<.  il..*    h.  iiiii.fc.^iiii,  rrcrivrd 

p-*m,  and  which  are  doubtlesi  iuch,  that  a  greater  *>y  ^he  b««U  smuk.  .r  n,  ^i  m.  \c-'lc.  is  to  the 

•rop<cs>r-n  rcq  a  ires  a  greater  fcrce.     Indeof,  thi«  «mpri«i.|..n  r  ccar..  i.*   t't  m:,ic  U..I>   whtn  im- 

ch«dy  cakes  place  in  elastic  bodies  ;  but  if  ^eerns  m^  ivtablr,  as  ^  i)  t,)  ^'  \   .    ^ 

Iacwhc  to  '  hrain  in  all  bodies,  when  the  impro-  'l  here  aiL  *t\crai  iisii-  '.^  a«i  wrll  2%  u-cful  ob- 

wcei  made  ^  them  are  small,  and  the  coiitcaturc  servattim^  in  |)('>hi;u'iici<>\  Kaptnmeiiial  rhilmn. 

ri< 'heir  parts  is  nr.t  aliereiL  P^y»  c«Micfin'i)'   I'lr  ounj'ai.iJivc  ti  rccs  of  men 

The**  thmirt  being  premi«ed.  let  the  ma«  rr  and  h=  r-ts.  4va\  i'u-  btst  way  1 1  jpplyine  ihem. 

wci^.t  of  r  he  body  A  be  expressed  in   central  by  A  h-ir^e  draw-  \%!  »i  rhe  easiest  :i.lv.iiitn^e  when 

A.  and  let  its  velocity  befcite   the  shock  be  that  the  line  *.i  directum  i^  Um!  wiib  l,is  i>rca>t;  ni 

waith  It  roicht  acquire  by  falling  from  the  hcii^ht  .tucli  a  siiiiainn.  Iv  i^  »'  U  to  ilidw  itH»;b.  t'-r  eijjht 

«.     Far'hrr.  let  the  hardness  of  A  be  espn'-^ed  by  bcurs  a  day.  « ill.  p-  ..'1  ut  iM  iviilci  an  hour.   Hut 

M,  *:  *^  'hat  of  HbyN,  ind  let  the  .ini  or  tlw:  it  ihi    *anit  h- i«.-  '.•■  m-ic  ni  draw '2;«l»j.  he  can 

r.se,  on  wh:rh  the  impression  is  mailc,  \<  «r ;  ihrn  wrk  orily  s\x  h  '.i»  a  tiay.  an  1  cannot  go  quite  «o 

W..I  the  zreiiest  OJmpreuinn  be  made  %Mih  the  f.4<r.     On  a  c.irr^i'i ,  imU- .'.  when-  fTu-.n.  .done 

_^^,^^^^^  IS  tii  be   •  vtTOnir.  a   rni-IOIinr    hci^c    w  !•  ilr.iw 

yMNtr                   Ti.       r          •*    u     u      I  lot"*):'-      But   t;  r    bi  ^t   W  iv   fo  My   the  ti  iii'   •!    1 

-^p—^  K  Aa.     Therefore,  if  the  hardneis  |j„,,,.    ,  „,  ,„,^^.  ,„„,  ,,,jj^  ,,„  ,„^,  ,.f  a  w.il.  r.ver 
;i  *iiiile  pu  Irv  or    ii.lln  ;    an  !.    in  that  i*<i«!i ,    an 

vl  the  two  bodie<»  and  the  pTane  of  their  contact  cui'.ntiry  h-iisr  \s\\\  liiaw  abi  ut  '^i»lb.  as  bcfoie 

iiiirjnc  the   whole  time  of  their  collision  be  the  o'-suvrt 

uae,  th'4   f'irce  will  be  as  %/A>i,  that  i^,  as  the  It  i<  f  lunil,  ihat  fivr  inni  art  ol  ctpial  U^fct  with 

HUir  rf"  t  ol  the  til  rrivi  of  the  striking  body  A.  1  horse,  atii.  i'.iii,'Aiih  v^^v^A\  la^c,   pnoh  ri>und  the 

And  as  %'•■   n  prup<*rriona1  to  thi-  velocit)  of  the  hiiiiontal  Si.im  i>t  a  mill,  in  a  walk -It)  tret  wii!e; 

brxly  A«  the  force  of  pcrcuMion  will  be  in  a  com-  whereat,  thut:  men  will  du  it  in  a  walk  only  1^  lert 

po'ind  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  of  the  subdupli-  wide. 

cate  Biio  oi  the  luaisof  the  body  iCiiking ;  so  thai  The  wont  ivjy  (if  '  iplyitig  the  force  of  a  horfc 
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FORCE. 

if,  to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  bill :  for  if  the  the  centre  of  the  gravitating  fbrce)|  or  be  i 

hill  he  steep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horse,  other  thinf;  whieh  does  not  appear, 

each   man   climbing   up  faster  with  a  burden  of  Again,  forces  are  cither  constant  or  variable. 

lOOlb.  weight,  than  a  horse  that  is  loaded  with  Constant  forc<-s  are  such  as  remain  and  act 

3001b.:  a  difference  which  is  owing  to  the  position  tinually  the  same   for    some    determinate  t 

of  the  parts  of   the   human  body  being  better  Such,  for  example,  is  the  fcrce  of  gravit},  w 

adapted  to  climb,  than  those  of  a  horse.  acts  consuntly  the  same    upon  a  bmfy  whi 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  way  of  applying  the  continues  at  the  same  distance  fmm  the  cent 

force  of  a  horse,  is  the  hoiizonul  direction,  in  the  earth,  or  from  the  centre 'of  force,  whei 

which  a  man  can  exert  the  least  force :   thus,  a  that  may  be. 

man  that  weighs  140lb.  when  drawing  a  boat  along  Here  the  fcilowtng  nine  propositions  will  i 

by  meaiu  of  a  rope  coming  over  his  shoulders,  be  of  utility : 

ctonot  draw  above  S71b-,  or  exert  above  |th  part  of  1.  If  diffx^rent  forces  are  successively  applic 

the  force  of  a  horse  employed  to  the  same  pur-  acceh  rate  equal  quantities  of  matter  from  q 

pose;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  force  of  a  horse  is  cencr,  the  spaces  described  in  any  given  time 

equal  to  that  of  seven  men.  be  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  forces. 

The  best  and  most  effectual  posture  in  a  man*  S.  If  the  same  force  impels  different  quani 

h  that  of  rowing;   when  he  not  only  acts  with  of  matter,  for  any  given  time,  the  spaces  dcsci 

AOie  muscles  at  once,  for  overcoming  the  resist-  from  quiescence  will  be  inversely  as  the  qui 

ance,  than  in  any  other  position,  but  also  as  he  ties  of  matter  moved. 

pulls  backwards,  the  weight  of  his  body  assists  by  3.  If  the  force  be  increased  or  diminished,  it 

way  of  lever.  See  Desaguliers's  Exp.  Philos.  v.  1.  p.  same  proportion  with  the  mass  moved,  the  sp 

241,  where  several  other  observations  are  made  re-  described  from  rest,  in  the  same   time,  wil, 

lative  to  force  acquired  by  ceruin  positions  of  the  equal. 

body ;  from  which  that  author  accounts  for  most  4.  If  a  body  is  moved  from  quiescence,  du 

feats  of  strength  and  activity.     See  also  a  Memoir  any  given  time,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  that  t 

on  this  subject  by  M.  De  la  Hire,  in  the  Mem.  have  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  will,  if  coniii 

Roy.  Acad.  1739;  or  in  Desaguliers's  Exp.  &c.  uniform,  carry  it,  in  the  same  time,  through  do 

p.  267,  Ice.  who  has  published  a  translation  of  part  the  space  which  the  body  has  already  describe 

of  it  with  remarks.  acquire  that  velocity. 

Force  is  distinguished  into  motive  and  accelera-  5.  If  the  same  force  acts  on  the  same  mass, 

five  or  retardive.  different  times,  the  velocities  generated  will  bi 

Motive  force,    otherwise  called  mmnaUuM,   or  spectively  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  ti 

force  of  percussion,  is  the  absolute  force  of  a  body  in  which  the  given  force  acts, 

hi  motion,  &c.  and  is  expressed  by  the  product  6.  Ifany  given  quantity  of  nutter  is  moved  I 

of  the  weight  or  mass  of  matter  in  the  body  mul-  quiescence  by  different  forces,  during  a  given  ti 

tiplicd  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.    But,  the  velocities  acquired  will  be  in  the  same  pro 

Accelerative  force,  or  reurdive  force,  is  that  tion  with  the  forces, 

which  respecu  the  velocity  of  the  motion  only,  7.  If  a  given  force  impels  different  quantitii 

accelerating  or  retarding  it ;  and  it  is  denoted  by  matter  for  the  same  time,  the  velocities  genei 

the  quotient  of  the  motive  force,  divided  by  the  will  be  inversely  as  the  quantities  of  matter. 

mass  or  weight  of  the  body.     So,  B.  If  a  body  be  moved  from  quiescence,  thro 

.  the  same  space  by  different  forces,  the  veloc 

If     m  denote  the  motive  force,  generated  will  be  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of 

and  6  the  body,  or  its  weight,  forces. 

ajid  /  ihe  accelerating  or  retardtns  force,  9.  if  a  given  quantity  of  matter  is  impelled  I 

f^  quiescence,  through  different  spaces,  by  the  ac 

then  i?/as  —•  of  the  same  force,  the  velocities  generated  wi 

'  In  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  spaces  desoribed. 

In  centripetal  forces,  the  absolute  -quantity  it  In  the  case  of  a  constant  force  F,  acting  up. 

defined  from  the  magnitude,  or  at  feast  firtmi  the  body  b,  for  any  time  t,  we  have  these  follow 

strength  and  efficacy  of  the  central  "body.    The  theorems;  putting 

accelerating  is  that  force  as  perpetually  decreasing  /  "  the  constant  acoelerating  force  «  F^ 

in  the  increase  of  the  distance,  et  contra.    The  »  -  «he  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  e, 

moving  force  is  the  weight  itself,  which  arises  from  «  "  the  space  passed  over  in  that  time,  bj 

the  body  or  mass  drawn   into   the   accelerating  constant  action  of  that  force  on  the  \h 

force.    From  whence,   the  absolute  force   being  and  fe  -  16y'j  feet,  the  space  generated  by  gra^ 

given,  the  moving  force  in  a  given  body  will  be  as  »n  one  second,  and  calling  the  accelerating  fore 

the  accelerating  {  and  the  accelerating  being  given  gravity  1 ;  then  is 

it  will  be  as  the  body.    These  three  forces*  there-  ,  ^^         ^  ; 

fere,  are  referred  to  three  things,  to  bodies,  to  the  i  =  Jii;  »  ^(   »    ^^. 
places  of  bodies,  and  to  the  centre  of  force.    The 

motive  force  respects  the  body,  and  the  endeavour  ©  .i £rt  =  —  =■  Vfe/i  • 

and   propension   thereof  to  the  cemre,  as  com-  ^  **    t          '^J  * 
pounded  of  the  endeavours  and  propcnsions  of  all 

the  partfc    The  accelerating  refers  to  the  place  of  *«^«. 
the  body  in  the  medium,  as  the  effi<Acy  q{  the 
same  absolute  force,  according  to  divers  distances 

from  the  centre :  and  the  absolute  force  respects  f 
the  centre  or  central  body  itself,  as  endowed  with 

some  power,  without  which  the  moving  forces  are  Variable  forces  are  auch    as    are    contiou 

'^ot  nrooa^ted  round  about ;  whether  that  power  changing  in  their  effect  and  intensity ;  such  as 

'^  the  central  body  (as  t}:<  magnet  in  force  of  gravity  at  diflferent  distances  from 

tbe«ojignctic  forcci  ot'ibe  earthen  eentre  of  the  cartb|  which  diccreases  in  propor 
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u  the  square  of  die  diuance  incrftiet.    In  vi-  //io,  to  inkf.)  A  surgical  iiistniincnt  with  which 

fubkforccs^thcoreiDfj similar  to  those  above,  may  extraneous  iKxlics  or  other  sub^tilnce$  arc  rx- 

be  exhibited  by  ining  the  fluxions  of  quantities,  traded  :  alo  an  in>triinieiit  used  occisioually 

aad  afterwards  ukiog  the   fluents  of  the  given  b>  mwn  mid  wive*  to  bring;  the  head  of  the  fclus 

iaiinail  equations.    And  hereto  consist*  one  of  tiiroujli  the  iicUU 

the  gint  excellencies  of  the  Newtoniin  or  modern  r(>/H(IiR.  s.  (from/orrf.)  I.  That  which 

"^  ^  ''l^  Z  !n  V^^^V!L?^^.^L^  forces,  drives,  or  constrains.     2.  The  embohis 

eonpate  the  cfiectt  of  all  kiad4  of  variable  forces,  ^^                    '  ..       ,          ,.       fwwn-^ 

.bSber  acceleiating  or  reurding.    Thus,  using  of  a  pump  working  bv  puKionC^fiMirrr). 

dK  ame  notation  as  above,  fir  constant  forces,  ^  ^or  an   account  of  Ireviihicks  teraporaiv 

ni.  /  the  accelerartng  force  at  any  instant,  i  the  "^fccr  to  produce  a  cofi*iant  stream,  conMill 

live  a^body  has  been  in  motion  by  the  action  of  Nicholson's  Journal,  ^o.  9.  N.  S.,  or   Gre- 

the  Yaiiable  fioroe,  v  the  velocity  generated  in  that  gorv's  Michanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  197- 

tiBT,  1  the  space  run  over  in  that  time,  and  g*  '!2J  FOUCJliiLi  M,  a  stron;;  town  of  Franconia, 

toy  Chen  is             .  in  the  bishopric  of  liaml>erg.     It  is  seated  at 

•     w>        •  the  confluence  of  ihc  Wi>ent  and  Rcdniiz. 

*">/*"•  Kit.  4<).  44  N.     Ung.  II.2E. 

FCKHCIBtE.  a.  (from/orcc.)     I.  Strong; 

p'j.  ^  ^rA*;  mighty    {MiUon).      8.    Violent;    imfMrtuous 

9  {Prior).     3.    Efticacious  i    active;    p(»werfiil 

^       •         ^  iliacoH),    4.    Prevalent i    of  great    niHucrict 

Is a — -rj  {Raltigh),     5.   Done   by   force;   suffered    by 

•        ^  (nice  {Su'\ft).     0,    Valid  ;    binding ;    ob!iga<- 

/" — ^""^^  Forcible  entry  akd  detainer.    For- 

...        .^ 'f.    t,,^^  f  ,K«...K  »•  ^**>^c  entry,  is  a  violent  actual   entry  into   a 

i^^^^^t^'^r.'ZL  '^^t^X.  »•".-  -  ^-d.  &.  or  uking  a  dU.rJ^s  of  any  . 

.  ,          ..   .       •        .  ^               u       -J  •      II  p<'rson,  armed,  whether  he  offer  violence  or 

Mdy  t«al  time  I ;  and  they  are  to  be  used  inaU  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^         ^^        ^^  furiously  drive  any 

caKiof  vanabk  fofcct,  as  the  former  ones  m  con-     .  ^g  .»_  f^: '^^ {  l  _^ 


^XLI!!^  •    V^  !L  .iZrJLn^  of \k.  <>"l  of  the  iKissession  ;  if  one  enter  anoiher^t 

RBK  toroea:  via.  fhiiD  the  circumstances  of  tt»e  ,  .  ,  «      .  .         '      .1.1        l  .u    j 

pa>ble«  ttoder  conaidefation,  deduce  a  general  ex-  house,  without  Ins  consent,  although  the  doors 

Pfciaiaa  for  the  valoa  of  the  force/,  at  any  indc-  ^  ^\^^*  "^»  "  •  forcible  entry  punishable  by 

fiaiie  time  /,•  then  sobstitotc  it  in  one  of  these  the  law. 

ikeorcmi,   which  shall  be  proper  to  the  case  in         And  an  indictment  will  lie  at  common  law 

kiod;  and  the  equatiofl,  thence  lesulting,  will  Tie-  for  a  forcible  entry,  though  generally  brought 

Krmine  the  corresponding  values  of  the  other  00  the  several  statutes  against  forcible  entry, 

^naatitica  in  the  problem.  The  punishment  for  this  ofiience  is  by  fine  and 

It  is  abo  to  be  observed,  that  the  foregoing  imprisonment. 
tbcoreM  equally  hold  gMd  for  the  destruction  of        Forcible  marriage.    If  any  person  shall 

imion  and  velocity,  by  means  of  «jardmg  or  re-  ,j^^^  ^^^^,^  j^^^i^     I^^^J^  ^^         j^ 

"^■^  fr*^^  ^  gencraaon  of  the  same  by  ^^  ^^^^  j/  ,^^/  ^^,^^^^^^^  ^^  j^er  ancestor,  \^ 

~r.irti!^?^,  ^'^a.ruoAL,  3CC  Seethe  \^'^^  »"^»  ^^1'  ^"  '''"*  and  afterwanls  she 
faateutt^win^  married  to  htm,  or  to  another  by  his  pro- 

FoBca  coEBCiTiVB,  the  name  given  by  Cou-  ciirenicnt ;  or  defilwl ;  he,  and  also  the  nro- 

kxnb  to  the  rcsisunoe  opposed  by  the  molecule  of  carers,  and  receivers  of  such  a  woman,  shall 

cotaio  bodies  to  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid^  be  adjudged  priuci|Kil  felons.     And  by  39  Eliz. 

when  it  endeavours  to  escape  from  them.    This  c.  9,  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  awav  from 

force  augments  with  the  detca  of  the  conducting  the  principals,  procurers,  and  acces«artes  be« 

power.  fore.     And  by  4  and  6  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8, 

Foacc  or  co^aiwATiow,  is  that  in  virtue  of  jf  ^^^  |>cfson  shall  lake  or  convey  away  any 

vihich  ibe  particles  of  two  or  m<»re  heterogeneous  „,„narrie<l  woman,  under,  the  aite  of  sixteen 

bodia  bcoxne  so  intimattly  united,  that  the  re-  (,»,„     j,  not  attended  with  force)",  he  shall  be 

i;;il,^iT^<^^^  """^  in.prisoned  two  years,  or  fined,  at  the  discre- 

^icraxFA..s.va.    See  KBrANsjoK.  «»*»"  «^  ^*^^  <^"^^  J  '"^  if  »^«  deflower  her,  or 

Foaca  or  xoasioit,  the  cfibrt  made  by  a  thread  contract  matrimony  w  ith  her  without  the  ci»n. 

cr  wire,  which  has  been  twisted,  to  return  to  its  fc«"t  of  her  parent  or  guardian,  he  shall  be  im- 

(^inney  state.  pris<med  five  years,  or  fined  in  like  manner. 

FoBCB  PBojBCTiLB.    Scc  Projcctilcs.  And  the  mnrnn^ite  of  any  |)erson  under  the  age 

FCRCEDLY.  ad.  (from^brcr.)  Violently;  of  twciiiy  one,  by  licence,  without  such  con- 
constrainedly;  unnaturally  {Burnet),  sent,  is  void. 

FCyRCEFUL.a.(/J>rceand/u//.)  Violent;         FfyiUIBLENESS.  *.  Force;  violence, 
strong;  iinpetoous  (/'opO-  FC/KriBLV.     ail.     (from  J'orcilU.)       I. 

FCyRCEFULLY.arf.  Cfrom/orff/w/.)  Vio-  Stion2;ly  ;    |Kmtrfnlly  {TiJIotson).      2.  Impr- 

lentiy  ;  impetuously.  tuoosly;  with  puMi  <>ircn^ih.     J.  By  violeucci 

FCyiKELESS.   a.    (from /orrr.)     Having  by  f«)rre  (//awwoii*/). 
little  force  ;  weak;  feeble;  im|M)ifnt.  FOlK'INCr.  in  u'lrdcnin;^.  the  art  of  raising 

FORCEPS,  {forceps,    -ripi*.    quasi  ferri-  and  prixlucinK  ^.l.uus,  flowers,  and  fruits,  by 

reps,  as  being  the  iron  with  which  we  seise  incinH  of  ariitici.il  hr.<t.     It  is  acconipli^iiedy 

my  thing  hot,   from  Jlrrum,  iron,   and   ca*  cither  by  the  j^cullc  uioi»t  heat  thai  u  c\ulved 


FORCING. 

during  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of  the  dung  may  penetrate  into  the  fr^me  ;  raiftol 
ftahle  dung,  tanner*8  bark,  and  other  similar  five,  six,  or  seven  fpci  hi^h  behind,  and  only 
materials,  or  by  the  use  of  actual  fire  in  stoves,  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  m  front,  raising  Jbpia 
flues,  and  other  contrivances  for  the  purpose.  ends  answerable  to  the  front  and  back  ;  the 
The  former  of  these  methods  is  principally  glass  work  to  range,  from  the  upright  in  front* 
employed  in  raising  cucumbers,  melons,  and  sloping  upward  towards  the  back  wall,  to  about 
some  other  fruits,  and  the  latter  in  producing  a  foot  width  at  top,  there  resting  the  ends  upon 
pine  apples,  various  kinds  of  wall  fruits,  and  proper  frame  work  of  wood  ;  and  bars  or  bear- 
several  other  sorts  of  vegetable  productions,  ers,  three  inches  in  width,  ranged  sloping 
'J*he  great  difficulty  in  the  management  of  this  from  the  back  to  front,  for  the  support  of  the 
process,  is  that  of'^adapting  and  regulating  the  lights,  as  in  common  hot-bed  frames,  and  the 
neat,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  ii^  such  a  top  of  all  boarded  wind  and  water  tight;  bav- 
manner  as  to  promote  and  bring  forward  the  ing  sometimes  withinside  two  or  three  ranges 
plants  in  the  most  perfect  and  healthy  growth^  of  narrow  shelves,  along  the  back  and  ends, 
without  their  sustaining  injury  either  m'  a  de-  for  pots  of  small  plants,  and  the  botiom.lcvel- 
iiciency  or  excebs.  The  various  methods  of  led,  on  which  to  place  pots  of  larger  kinds ; 
effecting  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner  are  or  shelves  may  be  made,  rising  one  above  an* 
fully  described  under  the  culture  of  the  differ-  other,  quite  from  the  front,  half  way  up  the 
ent  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables  that  require  back  walii  in  order  to  place  the  lowest  plants 
such  treatment  in  their  cultivation.  It  is  by  in  front,  the  others  in  order  behind  them, 
this  process  that  different  sorts  of  vegetable  pro-  rising  gradually  to  the  tallest  in  the  hack 
ductionsy  fruits,  and  flowen*,  are  afforden  at  rows. 

much  earlier  periods  than  could  otherwise  be  In  working  these  frames,  after  having  placed 

thecase,  and  it  of  course  constitutes  an  import-  the  pots  of  plants  in  regular  order,  the  lights 

ant  branch  of  practical  gardening.  arc  put  on,  and  a  sutHcient  quantity  of  frcbh. 

Forcing  FRAMB,  thft  kind  of  large  frame*  hot,  stable  dung,   prepart-d  as  for  common 

work  or  erection  which  is  made  use  of  in  pro-  dung  hot-beds,  is  to  be  piled  up  close  against 

curing  different  sorts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  the  outside  of  the  back  and  ends,  a  yard  wide 

flowers  at  an  early  period,  by  the  application  of  at  bottom,  drawing  it  gradually  into  a  foot 

artificial  heat  in  some  of  the  above  modes,  width  at  top,  finishin*;;  it  somewhat  sloping,  to 

Jt   b  a   construction   covered    with    sloping  throw  off  wet ;  and  as  the  dung  settles  or  sinks 

slass  sliding  frames  on  the  top,  and  sometmies  down,  a  fresh  supply  must  be  added  at  top,  to 

^1  the  front.     It  may  be  either  /ixed  or  move-  maintain  the  lining  to  the  full  height  of  the 

jible;  but  in  the  former  cise  the  walls  are  most-  frame,  additions  being  occasionally  mokde  of 

1y  made  of  brick- work.  fresh  dung   as    the   licat   de,clines  ;    by  this 

These  sorts  of  forcing  fraxnes  are  usually  means  a  fine  growing  heat  will  be  tbrovvp  in* 

placed  full  to  the  south  sun,  and  the  length  See  Hot-bbd. 

may  be  from  ten  to  fifty,  or  one  hundred  feet;  Where  bark  is  made  use  of  in  producing 

the  width  from  five  to  tifteen,  and  from  five  to  heat,  the  frame  may  be  constructed  either  of 

^  high;   bavins  an  upright   back   wall  of  wood  or  brick  work,  and  fronted,  &c.  with 

wood,  where  small,  b^t  where  large,  of  brick;  sashes  of  glass  as  the  former;  the  length  may 

»  and  a  front  of  glass-work,  made  sometimes  in  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more;  eight 

one  continued  range  of  slope  to  the  top  of  the  or  ten  wide,   and   six  or  eight    high;    and 

|>ack  wall ;  and  sometimes  with  upright  glass-  like  the  dung  heat  frame,  be  six  or  eight  feet 

work,  hC'id  high,  ranging  immediately  along  high  behind,  and  one  iii  front,  the  ends  con- 

the  front,  and  from  the  top  of  which  a  glass  formable  and  sloping,  havinir  glass  work  framey 

roof  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  back  or  main  raised  from  the  front,  sloping  either  quite  tQ 

wall :  when  wrought  by  dung  heat,  it  is  chief-  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  or  inclrncd  only  about 

ly  applied  against  the  outside  of  the  back  wall,  one  half  towards  that  i)art,  meeting  a  liird  roof 

pnd  Dy  being   formed  into  a  bed  internally;  at  top  half  way,  whicn  should  be  raised  high 

ifvhenpy  bark  heat,  by  forming  it  into  a  bed  in  enough  in  front  to  throw  the  water  off  behind^ 

a  pit  withinside;  and  when  oy  fire  heat,  by  as  well  at  to  admit  as  much  sun  as  possible  to 

having  several  returns  of  flues  againn  the  in-  every  part  of  the  frame ;  it  may  likewise  be 

side  of  the  back  wall,  and  that  of  the  front  and  constructed  with  an  upright  front  of  glass,  head 

t)oth  ends,  for  the  heat  to  pass  along,  con-  high,  and  a  sloping  roof  of  glass  work,  ranging 

structed  accordmg  to  the  softs  of  pinnts  chiefly  from  the  nj)rii?nt  front  to  the  top  of  the  back 

intended  to  be  forced,  and  the  Jiauire  of  the  wall,  whicn  is  the  most  eligible  form,  both  for 

materials   to   be  employed  in   producing  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  plants;  either  of 

heat.  which  constructions  may  be  erected  detached. 

Where  the  first  kind  of  material?  is  employed  or  against  a  south  wail  alrea<ly  built,  whicli  will 

in  affording  heat,  the  frame  is  usually  formed  serve  for  the  back,  and  save  boine  expense  ;  ihq 

with  an  upright  back  and  ends  of  deal  planking,  ends  may  either  be  of  wood  or  brick,  and  should 

fnd  a  slquinjg  front  of  ntoveable  glass  Iip:ht4  ;  be  glazed  like  the  front,  &c.  and  the  glass  work 

the  length  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  in  every  part  be  made  to  move  on  and  off,  as 

or  more;   the   width  from  three  to  five  (or  %ve]  I  as  to  slide  backward  and  forward,  to  gi\e 

>•  and  6vc  or  six  hi^h  ;  the  frame- work  air,  and  perform  other  necessary  work.  Atone 

be  of  incii  and   half  deal  planking,  end,    near  t^e  back  wall,    a  door  should  be 

p  and  closely  jylned^  that  no  steam  from  made  to  eater  occasionally  at«  aad  withinside^ 
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apU  formcH  for  ihe  baik  bed,  ihrcc  feet  dt^p,  Ik*  in-ii  in  ilio  piaies  on  fortius  Cuq\c9,  hf*4- 

pirt  Mink,  the  Kreaicr  p»rt  rdistrtl,  contintietl  holl^«'>,  vMr. 

Uic  whuler  li'iiijui  and  width,  cNcepi  «ilM»ut  a  In  tiic  fir*-!  description  of  forcinjr  fr.ime,  vj- 

{cK>t  41. J  li^nfan^y  to  |)a^>  in  tu  iK-rforui  Uic  ne-  rious  kinds  ot  Irnits  niuy  Ur  priKlucc  i  •-uih  of 

ce#s>r\  Ciiliurc,  as  well  as  view  and  t,a'hcr  the  ilic  dwarl  triiii  tree,  and  oiiicr  Mjrl*,  as  «ell  aj 

pruuiiic  ui  me  diti'cient  pl.inl*.  diffcrtnr  sons  of  vr^ti'idilrs*  and  pianti  of  the 

Tnc  |>ii  within  is  lu  nc  hlled  with  new  tan,  flower)  and  <iiher  kind*'. 

inonJcr  ii>  atlord  a  projKr  hiat  for  the  jtowih  FraineH  of  tlu»  iori  nuiy  haic  *uch  diiner.- 

and  «u]ipcirt  of  tiic  plant»  tn^u  are  lu  be  culti-  sioui  i\>  lo  have  snUtantial  hot-bctU  pieiurvd 

TaicJ.     Scr  lIoT-BED.  wiHnnlheni,  for  lin'purjH.seof  rectiviuu  many 

Where  tire  heat  ii%  to  be  employed,  the  frame  fliil'oinit  Mirt*  of  |>ot(((l  pLiins. 
must  be  formed  of  brick  wjrk,  at  lea^t  thebjck  And  in   the  u'cuiirl  mil  of  frame,  from  the 
or  uiaia  wall,  for  the  cunvniieuce  of  having  liejt   bcin^  more  re;:tii:ir  and  Jastinji,  a   :>tdl 
Ere  flues,  and   the  whole  from,  &c.  \w  •<la>»  j;rejler  variety  of  li»c  finer  sorif  of  frniis,  and 
like  the  other  sorts;  the  length  may  be  in  mi  i!ie  more  tender  rt««v\r.-  a:.d  oihcr  >t;iriablc 
twenty  to   forty  or  tifty  feet,  or  more,   thon;;h  pro<ini-«i(>i  s,  may  U*  priKlncid,  lU't  only  loni; 
oae  tire  \vi!J  nui  vv.irjiii  moie  t)i  .n  ilut  len;:th  ;  U'fure   'liey  couM  1m:  laiM-d  in  any  oilier  wav, 
rne  v.iJih  fn»ui   fiieor^ix  m  •       l»  •  or  I; fi tin  but  wr.h  mneli  'inatcr  imm"  and  conxenicntre, 
iCi*r,  a:iii  ei;^hi  or  ten  liii^li       I         n>  (m-c  itie  a»  well  a^  with  jjreiHer  ci-r;ainiy. 
ore  L»  Uiiriiuil  in  a  ftirii.icr  ii'ittu.  .        '>:>c:  end  '\'\\c  l;i«-i  kind  (»t   ftirtinj^  h.unc  i^  en. ployed 
or  oik^fle,  thencr  eotumnuicMMii;.'                 i  by  in  inrnithin^  nuny  v\   ilit  I'nu-r  ^iib  of  rrnii>, 
inceiiidi    Hk'.es  or  f«  i;  :        'Mm:  •■                 Imle  thn   re<[nire  high   d- ^.r«-er»  ot   heal  ti  ;.r(nliice 
length.   <ii  trie  Iwc^                                 •   M/ur  re-  iliem  in  the  uinif»i   perfccnon,  -i.th  as  pine- 
tarn's  o:<c  ai;ovr  an -it:                       ■    .It'll  in 'MiC  applet,  '^rapr*',  ;i|iiv'itio.    pia'siLi,    H'CiariiuM, 
or  two  finrs  in  tlie  :.•                     ir.iiM-  r'»i'  anii   variont  otlicia,  a>   uril  .i.-»  lu  !ii\    tender 

cwisi.-uci'^J  I'jay  be  c» vHiitr  oi  nicnle-  sort'*  of  \e;;«'tal>le*,  and  niiincroro  |  lat.lii  uf  ihc 

rale  v.-.cith,  for  (»ijc  row  of  irees  only,  to  ruri/-  curiitu»  flouer  and  oilier  kniii:>. 

a^irtst  iiic   bacl;   wall,  (»r  inay  be  c.ipaei.Mi.  FoiiciNt;  <;K(iUM>,  liie  pinion  of  ^ronnd 

encuztk  to   hj\e  a  raiu^  t  i'  Ui^iiie^i  w.iil  iiees  in  a  u.tr.ien  that  15  di'>tincil  to  ihe  piir|>o»c  of 

be'uir.'l,  aSid  st'ine  Miiall  iKiifcT  foil  btaiiJards,  forcing   or   rai^^in;;   \(-:ji'ijb!e    prod  net  ions   by 

rai'.s:w:z  al^fi  trom  the  bJci^   to  the  fiont,  or  mean:*  of  artificial  heat.     ifrauiii!>  of  thii»  sort 

ennreiy  lor  •^tandard^,  especially  I ho^e  of  cher-  >h<Mtld  nlways  l>e  detached  Imm  the  'garden, 

ries.  nnd  situated  as  lu-.ir  to  the  k:j:.Ic  .  s  the  nauire 

U'herr  it  is  Intended  to  have  a  natrow  franie  of  the  land  will  admit,  in  onlLr  that  dung  may 

for  oiiI>   a    row  of  trained  tree^  behind,   the  bec^Mneyed  to  ihein  uiiii  a»  mtich  ea-^e  and 

wiiiili  of  fioiii  fi'Ur  to  fi\e  or  six  fict  is  suffi-  conv«*nieiiee  n»  |Hi^^ible,  litter  prevcnicd,  and 

cient,  liaviiifc  the  bai^K  nr  main  wall  formed  f»f  the  di>aj^reeable  appearance  of  the  beds  coii- 

brtck  or  stone,  as  ju^t  ob^eivctl,  ei^hi  or  ten  cedfd. 

feet  high,    with  several   flues  wiihinsidc,  re-  It  is  necessary  in  inO't  situation*,  and  |K-irli- 

turned  ot-«r  each  other,  running  the   whol$:  cnlarly  in  such  an  arc  er.|<f)-ei!,  to  have  them 

leiijciki  of  the  wall;  in  the  front  must  l>e  a  low  iucloM^d  with  a  fence,  either  ol  brick  work  or 

frail  a  fool  liigh,  od  which  to  by  a  pbitc  of  paling,  six   or  ei^ht   feci   in   he!{;lit.      They 

tiiober,  and  frpiu  which  are  ranged  glass  frames  shouM  have  snflicient  i>puce  fur  e  iiiaining  a 

or  l^his  in  one  continued  »lo|ie  to  the  top  of  suitable  number  of  fraine:i  and  pil^,  and  such 

the  rack  wall,  liierc  receivetl  into  pni|/er  frame  linings  ai  may  be  nece^»ary  in  the  woikingof 

work;  Uii,   for  the  greater  convenience,  the  them.     And  it  i<t  of  ^rent  a'l\ini.i^e  in  raiiiti;;; 

lights  loay  be  ir^  two  tiers  or  ran^re^,  an  umler  many  hori^  of  tender  cn*pi,  l.oih  of  the  vtgeta* 

lEkd  upper  tier,  the  upper  range  made  to  slide  ble  and  fruit  kind,  to  ha\e  fi>ur  or  bix  feet  bor- 

up  and  down  m'er  the  others,  but  so  that  all  ders  made   round   ihein   in   .1  rai.ed    1  aninr. 

toe;£las»  v»'ork  can  be  mo^cd  away  (xrl-a^io;lally,  \\  here  melons  are  rji>eil,  it  is  UMial  :o  lia\u 

Ip  admit  the  full  air  to  the  tiees  after  the  work  brick  pits  co|K:d  with  «.tone  or  \vi.<i'l.     'i'iioao 

of  fiirciri^  is  o%'er  :  the  whole  Ixitlom   s|tace  wh:ch  are  mw'.i  t*ojivcuic:it,  .k  n-rtiin::  to  Mr. 

withinthe  frame  should  lie  of  q;o(k1  l«ia  my  c.irth,  Tor-xih,  are  :,ucii  i**  .u*' a'-out  iwthe  feet  in 

or  any  good   leardcu  mould,  two  sp.uie)  deep,  wmMi,  and  iwoaod  .i  half  in  drptii ;  the  l.nmli 

which  vtiouM  \fy  du^  or  trenoitcd  m  the  com-  in  proporii'iu  to  tlur  nninVerof  li.iiiu^  I'luptd)- 

mop   Hay  i   itien  a  range  i.j   tiee^  pliiitifl  be-  ed.     'rhi-y  arc,  howevei.  ntten  made  nf  luuiii 

hind,  towaro>   the    wall,   tv\<»  or  ilirto   )ards  finaller  dimensions  i'')>eei«di\   whcic  the  ix* 

asurwler,  erecting  a  ta-Iii^  bfliiud  ilieui,  u|>on  lent  of  forcing  grounJ  1*  int    iuaW. 

which  to  train  the  br.iuche-.,  as  ;i'^iin«t  a  wall  lu  regard  to  the   -i/.e  <  f  ihi    li<^h.t»  for  c.irly 

orcspalicr.    O. her  inferior  plains  m.iy  likcwisie  melon:*,  the  abo\e  auilmr  j.ivi-e>,   tliat  tiity 

be  Kt  in  tile  Lordir,  or  in  ))ois,  ill  front  of  the  >huuld    be    tiie    tict    in    U::.;:h,    ami    three 

trees.  in     brearhh  ;    and    for     othns     %'\\    Uei     iu 

Id  forciiig  frames  of  ihi-i  construction,  from  IcnKlii.  and  four  in  brc.uhh,  the  foinuT  beinj^ 

fnri^  or  fifty  fct  long  n>ay  l>e  suiUcit-nt ;  but  four,  and  the  latter  three  light   btixfs.     tM:c 

iflo^er,  ivvo  fumact^  (or  tires  are  necessary.  Trasie. 

Scr  Hot  HOUSE.  In  constructing  th.**   pii^.  nine   inch   walU 

Diflt-rrnt  ^ru  of  framci  of  this  nature  ai:iy  will  be  suiiicicut,  sijuari.  spaces  of  v.  ^tod  Lviiu-' 
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built  in  the  upper  ]>arts  of  them,  where  woorT  nuscript  in  vellum  of  this  historian  is  in  the 

copings  are  mude  use  of,  to  nail  them  to.     As  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
wood  decays  rapidly,  stone  should  be  preferred.         FOUDWICH,  a  member  of  the  town  and 

Sometimes  the  walls  are  not  built  solid,  hut  port  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  river 

square  openings  left,  so  as  to  admit  the  heat  Stour,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  jurats,  and 

from  the  outsides.  commonaliy.      It  is   noted    for  its  excellent 

Mr.  Forsyth  directs,  that  there  "  should  be  trouts,  and  lies  three  miles  N.  E.  of  Cantcr- 

a  walk  between  the  ridges,  about  six  or  seven  bury. 

feet  broad,  sufficient  to  admit  a  cart  to  carry         FORDYCE  (David),  an  ingenious  writer, 

dung."  as  being  more  expeditious  than  wheel-  bon»  at  Abenlcen  in  1720.     Ha  was  educated 

ing  it  in.  at   that  university,   and   became   professor  of 

*•  The  walk  should  be  made  up  as  high  as  nior.jj   philosophy   in   the   Mareschal   college, 

the  coping,  and  sloping  gently  towards  each  On  hi^  return  to  England  from  a  tour  through 

end,'*  being  laid  in  the  bottom  with  brick  rub-  several  parts  of  Euro|)e,   he  was  shipwrecked 

bish,  and  covered  over  with  sea  coal  ashes  or  and   drowned   in    1761.     He  wrote;   I.   Dia- 

sand.      By  this  means,  after  the  linin;;$  are  lognes  concerning  Education,  'J  vols.  J^vo.     2. 

made  up.   it  may  be  kept  perfectly  neat  and  A  Treatise  of  moral  Philosophy  in  Dodsley's 

clean.     A  loose  drain  will  likewise  be  ncces-  Precepior.     3.  Thcodorus,  a  Dialogue,  cou- 

Rory  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  for  cerning  the  Art  of  Preaching, 
conveying  off  wet  and   the  oozing  from  the        Fordyce  (Dr.  Jamcjt),  a  noted  divine,  was 

dung,  to  a  tank  or  cistern  constructed  for  its  brother  of  the  preceding,  and   born  also   at 

reception.    The  fluid  thus  collected  may  be  Aberdeen  in  the  same  year:  he  was  educated 

made  use  of  in  watering  cabbage  and  other  at  that  university.     Early  in  life  he  was  settled 

plants  of  the  same  kind.  minister  of  the  parish  of  Brechin,  and  became 

Forcing  pit,  a  sort  of  pit  constructed  very  celebrated  as  a  preacher.  After  a  few  yean 
of  brick  work,  with  fire  flues",  in  various  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Al- 
ways, for  the  puriKJse  of  making  tan  or  loa,  near  Stirling.  About  the  year  I76()  he 
other  hot-beds  in,  being  covered  with  glass  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
frames.  Church   of  Scotland,  a  fine  sermon  on   the 

It  is  useful  for  receiving  different  sorts  of  folly,  infamy,  and  misery,  of  unlawful  plea- 
tender  potted  plants  which  require  considerable  sure,  which  raised  his  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  so 
degrees  of  heat  in  their  cultivation.  high,  that  the  university  of  Glasgow  soon  after 

Forcing  wall,  a  wall  constructed  with  sent  him  a  diploma, creating  him  D.  D.  ;  and* 
flues  for  the  pur|)ose  of  conveying  and  commu-  which  was  more  extraordinary,  he  received  an 
nicating  fire  heat,  in  order  to  ripen  various  invitation  from  a  very  respectable  congregation 
kinds  of  tree  fruits  that  are  planted  and  trained  of  protestant  dissenters,  meeting  in  Monkwell- 
against  them,  and  which  are  protected  in  the  street,  London  ;  this  invitation  he  accepted, 
front  by  glazed  frames.  About  13  years  previpus  to  his  death,  the  doc- 
Walls  of  this  sort  should  always  be  erected  tor*s  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  this  charge; 
in  warm  sheltered  situations,  anu  have  south-  and  he  retired  to  a  village  in  Hampshire.  He 
cm  aspects,  in  order  that  they  may  derive  the  died  at  Bath,  Oct.  1,  1796.  His  most  noted 
greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  influence  works  are.  Sermons  to  Young  Women,  2  vols, 
of  the  sun.  Addresses  to  Young  Men,  2  %'ol8-  and  Ad- 

FCVRCIPATED.  a.  {from  forceps.)  Form-  dresses  to  the  Deity,  1  vol.    His  Sermons  to 

ed  like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open  and  enclose  youns  women  have  attracted  most  general  no- 

(Drrham),  tice ;  hut,  for  our  own  part,  we  do  not  perceive 

FOllD.  1.  "(Fop'^,  Saxon.)     1.  A  shallow  in  them  many  excellencies.     Had  we  been  to 

|#art  of  a  river  where  it  may  be  passed  without  fortunate  as  to  hear  them  from  the  pulpit,  wc 

awinnning   (Fairfax).     H.    The  stream  ;  the  conclude  we  musi  have  admired  them,  for  Dr. 

current  {Milton),  Fordyce  was  qualified  to  excel  as  a  preacher. 

To  Ford.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     To  pass  The  effect  of  his  pulnit  addresses  was  much 

without  swimming  {Raleigh).  heightene<l,  not  only  by  an  action  and  an  clo- 

FC/RDABI-iil.  a.   (from  ford.).     Passable  cution,  which  he  studied  with  care  and  prac- 

without  swinmnne  {IhtJeigh).  tised   with  success;  but  by  the  figure  of  his 

FORDINGBRn)GE,   a  town    in  Hamp-  |>erson,  which  was  |)eculiarly  dignified,  and  by 

shire,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays.     Lat.  60,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  was 

&6  N«     Lon.  1.  49  W.  animated  at  all  times,  but  animated  most  of  all 

i«'ORDOUN  (John  of),  the  father  of  Scot-  when  lighted  up  by  the  ardor  of  his  soul  in  the 

tiih  history,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexan-  service  of  God.    By  some  of  his  hearers,  it  was 

der  111.  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  centur}'.  observe^l  that,  on  many  occasions,  beseemed 

But  of  his  life  there  is  nothing  known  with  not  merely  to  s|)eak,  but  to  look  conviction  to 

eertainty,  though  there  was  not  a  monastery  the  heart.     His  eye,  indeed,  was  particularly 

that  possessed  not  copies  of  his  work.     The  bright  and  ))enetrating,  and  he  had  carefully 

first  nve  books  of  the  history  which  bears  his  attended  to  the  effect  which  an  orator  majy 

name  were  written  by  him  :  the  rest  were  fa-  often  produce  upon  an  audience  by  the  judi* 

*   -rated  from  materials  left  by  him,  and  from  cious  use  of  that  little,  but  invaluable  org^n. 
collections  by  different  persons.    A  ma-        FORE.  a.  (jone,  Saxon.)     1.  Anteriour; 


FOR  .                  FOR 

aoi  behind  {Bacmi).    2.  That  is  first  in  a  /end.)     1.  To  prohibit;    to  avert  {Dryden), 

pr^roiive  motion  {Cheyne),  2.  To  provide  for ;  ti>  secure  {Shakspeare). 

Fo»E.   ad.    I.  Aoteriourly    {Raleigh),    2.  FORKFl^^'GtR.    s.    (Jore    and  Jinger,) 

Ftre  is  a  word  much  ased  m  composition  to  The    finger    next    the    thumb ;     the    in\lcx 

msrk  priority  of  time.  (Brown), 

Fore  awo  aft,  is  used  by  seamen  for  the  FCyREFOOT.  s.  p\ur.  forefeet,  (fore  and 

whole  ship's  length,  or  from  end  to  end.  f^ot.)     The  auteriour   foot   of  a  quadruped 

Fork-legs  OF  A  ISO rsb:  the  fore-leg  con-  {Peacharn). 

sitfs  of  the  arm,  fore- thigh,  and  shank,  which  To  F'OREGO'.  v.  a,  {fore  and  go.)     1.  To 

sboald  be  Ur)ee»  broad,  and  nervous.  quit;  to  give  up;  to  xe,^\^  {Locke).    2.  To 

Foss-5KiN.  See  Prepuce.  go  before;  to  b^  past  {Raleigh).    3.  To  lose 

n  FOREADVrSE.  v.  n.  {fore  and  ad-  {Shakspeare). 

riff.)     To  connsel  early;  to  counsel  before  FO'REGOER.  s.  ( from /or  ^go.)  Ancestor; 

the  time    of   action,    or    the    event   {Shak-  progenitor  {Shakspeare). 

s^f«rr).  FO'REGROUNI).  s.  {fore  and  ground.) 

TV  FOREA'RM.  v,  a.,  {fore  and  arm.)  The  part  of  the  field  or  expanse  nf  a  picture 

To  fJiOTide  for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures  {Dry' 

time  of  need  (SottM).  den). 

To  FORHBCyDE.  v.n.  {fore  and  bode.)  FO'REHANP.  i.  C/*orf  and  Aanrf.)    l.The 

I.   To    prognosticate;    to  foretell   {Dry den),  part  of  a  horse   which  is  before  ttie   rider, 

f .    To     foreknow ;     to     be     prescient    of  2.    The    chief   part :     not    in    use    {Sltak^ 

iPtfe),  speare). 

FORKBCDER.  s.  {(Tom  forebode.)     1.  A  Fo'rehand.   a.    Done  too  soon    {Shak- 

pfocDOMtcator;  a  soothsayer  (/«*£j/ran^e).  2»  speare). 

A  foreknower.  FCVREHANDED.  a.  (from/orf  and  hand.) 

FOttEBY^  prep,    (fore  and    by.)    Near;  I.    Early;  •timely   {Taylor).    2.    Formed  in 

ittrd  by;  fast  by  (Spenser).  the  foreparts  (Dry den). 

To   FORECA'ST.  v.  a.  (fore  and  case.)  FCmEHEAD.  j.  (fore  SLxyd  head.)  I.  That 

1.    To   scheme;    to   plan    before    execution  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the  eyes 

{Daniel).     2.  To  adjust;  to  contrive  antece-  upward  to  the  hair  {Dry den).  2.  Impudence; 

detidy  (Dry den).    3.  To  foresee;  to  provide  confidence;  as^surance  {Collier). 

agaimt  (L* Estrange).  Forehead  of  a  horse.    This  should  b^ 

To  f  oreca'st.  v.  n.   To  form  schemes;  somewhat  broad;  some  would  have  it  a  little 

to  contrive  beforehand  (Spenser).  raised;  but  a  flat  one  is  most  beautiful.     A 

Fokeca'st.  s.  (from  the  verb.)     Contri-  horse  should  have  in  his  forehead  what  is  called 

vance   beforehand;  antecedent  policy  (Addi-  a  feather.     (See  Feather).     It  is  also  to  be 

MN).  desired  that  he  should  have  a  star  or  blaze  in 

FORECA'STER.  s.  ((rom  forecast.)  One  his  forehead. 

mho  contrives  beforehand.  FOREHCKLDl NG.  s.  {fore  and  hold.)  Pre- 

FORECASTLE,    s.    (fore    and    castle.)  dictions;  ominous  accounts  (L'jB*//"«ng^e)- 

lu   a  ship,  is  that  part  where   the  foremast  F*0'REIGN.  a.  (^forain,   French ;  ybrar?o, 

stuids.  Spanish.)      I.    Not  of  this  country;  not  do- 

FORECHCKS  EN.  par/,  (fore  and  chosen.)  mestic    (Addison).     2.    Alien;    remote;  not 

Prc-clected.  allied   (Swift).     3.  Kxcluileil ;  not  admiited  ; 

FORECi'TED.     pari,     (fore    and    cite.)  held  at  a  distance  (Shakspeare).     4.  (In  law.) 

Qooteti  before,  or  above  (Arbuthnot).  A  (ore'i^n  phii,  placilum  forinsecum;  as  being 

To  FOKECLO'SE.  v.  a.  (fore  and  close.)  a  plea  out  of  the  proper  c»mrt  of  justice.     5. 

I-  To  shut  up;  to  preclude;  to  prevent.     2.  Extraneous;  advcniiiiou^  in  general  (Philips). 

Ti»  Foreclose  a  Mortgage,  is  to  cut  oft'  the  FCXRKIGNER.  s.  {Uom  f or eign.)    A  man 

power  of  redenipiion.  that  conjes  from  another  country ;  not  a  native  ; 

FCREDECK.  s.  (fore  and  deck.)  The  an-  a  stranger  {^Addison). 

tcriour  j^rt  of  ihe  ship  (Chapman).  It  has   long  bicu    the   wise  policy   of  the 

To   FCXRHDESIGN.  v.  a.  (fore  and   de^  British  government  to  encourage  emigration 

.«:??•.)     To  plan  beforehand  {Chcyne).  froui  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  introduce 

To  FORErXV.  v.a.  (fromybr  and  r/o,  not  the  various  maniifacJuix:s   peculiar   to   them; 

J'»e.)       I.    To    rain;    to    destroy:    obsolete  and   perhaps  the  encouragement  to  aliens  io 

{SiiLipiare).     2.    To  overdo;  to  weary;  to  settle  among  us  ought  to  he  extended  and  in- 

h^ra-^s  (Skokfpeare).  creased,  at  a  moment  wheii  some  of  the  most 

To  FOREDCyOM.  v.  a.  (fore  and  doom.)  wealthy  parts  of  Europe  are  a  prey  to  the  hor- 

To    predestinate ;    to    determine    beforehand  rors  of  war,  and  wnen    thousands  must   be 

(Pope).  anxious  to   m6et  with   an  asylum  for  them- 

FORE-END.  *.   (fore  and  end.)  The  an-  selves,  their  families,  and  property. 

teriour  fiart  (Bacon).  It  appears  that  thtie  are  dome.sticated  among 

FOREFA'^rHER.    s.    (fore  sand  father.)  us  at  present  (1807)  about  11,400  foreigners. 

Ancestor;  one  who  in  any  degree  of  ascending  and  that  16,000  others  are  engaged  in  our  va» 

genealogy  precedes  another  (Raleigh).  rious  military  or  naval  services,  &c.,  chiefly 

To  F01iEFJE''ND.  v.  a^  (for  or  fore  and  abroad.     . 


FOR  FOR 

1  Foixign   troops  in    Bri4lsh   pay,  FO'HKMAN.    *.   (/itrc  and   maUt)     The 

uioaly  Germans. •  .........   I2>500  firsi  or  chiff  jHrsrm  {Addison). 

2  Foreigners  of  diflerent   nations,  FORliMAST  of  a  sJiip^  a  large  round  piece 

intermixed  in  our  army  and  of  ijniber,  placed  in  lier  forepart,  or  forcrasile, 

navy •     3,<KX)  and   carryinc;   the   fore-sail   and    ft>rc-iop-»aiI 

3  in  the  merchant  service,  as  sea-  yards.     J  is  length   is  nsually  |  of  the  inain- 

aicn  ••••• • 500  mast.     And  the  fore-top-gaflant-mast  is  {  the 

lencth  of  the  forc-iop-inast.     See  Mast. 

l(),000  FoREMAST-MEK,  are  thofe  on  board  a  ship 

4  Hum irant  French  clergy   i.'hO  that  t»ke  in  the  to|>-$ails,  fling  the  yjrds,  furl 

5  Italians  and  S\»'i5s>**- 800  the  sails,  htiwse,  trice,  and  take  their  turn  at 

6  French    5,000  ihe  helm,  &r. 

7  Germans    <;,500  FCTllKM ENTIONED.  a,  (Jore  and  men- 

8  Dutch     ...•...•..••......•.         600  tion)     Mem ioned  or  recited  before. 

9  Amirficans 700  FO'KKMOST.  a.  (from  fore.)     I .  Fir>t  ia 

10  ]liissians •         I.0O  place  {Siduci/).     2.    First  in    dignity  {Dry* 

1 1  S|)an)ards  • ••         300  dcti). 

I -i  All  other  nations I  /20O  FOllKN  A'M  IvD.  a.  {fore  and  name  )  Ko- 

roitiaifd  before  (//m  Jouson), 

Total        27,400  FCVHENOON.  s.    {fore  and  noon.)    The 

Of  (heclinss  No.  1,  above  one  half  are  either  time  of  day  reckoned  iroai  ihe  middle  point, 

in  Irelartd,  or  abroad  on  various  services.  t>ctween   the  (i>i\\n  and   the  meridian,  to  the 

No.  2,  are  interspersed  in  every  regiment  in  meridinn  {Arhuhnot). 

the  army,  aiul  ships  of  the  line.  FORENCKriCE.  i.  {fore  and  notice.)  In- 

4.  Mostly  kept  (m  charity.  formation    of   an    event    before    it    happens 

5.  Mostly  vagabonds,  travelling  the  country  {llymcr). 

with   imager  and  pictures,  and  jicrsons  esca{Krd  FOllE'NSK/.    a.    {forensif,    Latin.)     B©- 

from  the  conscription  of  France.  longing  to  courts  of  judicature  {Locke). 

a.  The  greater  |>art  are  valtts,  teachers  tu  To  FOllEORDA'lN.  v.  a.  {fore  and  or- 

scbools,  &c.  dain.)    To  }>rcdestinate ;  to  predetermine;  to 

7*   The  greater  part  are  sugar-boilers  and  preordain  {Hooker). 

other  bhourers,  including  above  700  Jews.  FQllKHART.  *.  {fore  and  pari.)     1.  Tlie 

8.  Mo.stly  employed  in  trade  and  commerce,  part  fir»t  in  time  {Raleigh),    2.  The  part  an- 

{Maulhly  Muff.).  teriour  in  pince  {Raw). 

FOKEIGNXESS.  *.  (from/orrf^ii.)   Re-  FOREa^AST.  a.  (fore  and  paii.)  Past  bt- 

moteuess  ;    want    of   relation    to    something  fore  a  certain  time  {Hammonds, 

il^ocke).  FOREPOSSE'SSED.  a.  {fore  and  possess.) 

FOREIMA'GINE.    v.  a.  (fore  and  imfl-  Preoccupied;  prepu^sessed  {Sandirson). 

gine.)     To  conceive    or  fancy   before    proof  FO'RERANK.  s.  (fore  and  rank.)     First 

{Cam  J  en).  rank  ;  front  {Shakspeare). 

To  FOREJU'DGE.  v.  a.  (fore  ^nd  judge.)  FORE  REACH,  in  the  sea  language:  a 

To  judzt-  beforehand  ;  to  be  prc|)06sessed.  ship  is  said*  to  fore  reach  upon  another,  wheo 

To  FOREKNO'VV.  r.  a.  {fore  and  know.)  both  sailing  together,  one  sails  better,  or  cut- 
To  haiej^rcscience  of;  to  foresee  (/2o/rifr A).  goe-^  the  oilier. 

FOREKNO'WABLE.  a.  {(rom foreknow.)  FORERECITED.   a.    (fore  and  recke.) 

Possible  to   be    known    before  they  happen  Mentioned    or     enumerated     before     {Shak* 

i^Mftre).  spear  e). 

FOREKN(y\VLEDGE.5.(/ortfandAiww-  To  FORERU^N.  t>.  a.  {fore  and   run.) 

ledgf.)     Prescience;  knowledge  of  that  which  1.  To  c;nuc  l)efore  as  an  earnest  of  something 

has  not  Nct  haopencd  (.V/7/on).  following  (Dry den).    2.  To  precede;  to  have 

FORELAXD,   or  Forcness,  in  naviga-  the  stan  of  (GVriMn/). 

tioii,  a  pumt  oi  land  jutting  out  into  the  scj.  FORFUtU'NNER.  s.  {Cwm  forerun.)    1.  A 

In   EngUnd,  there  are  two  proinontories  or  harbinger;  a  messenger  sent  before  to  give  no« 

bcadlaruls,  called  North  and  South  Foreland  tire  of  the  approach  of  those  that  foPow  {SiU* 

rtspectivety.    The  former  is  the  N.E.  point  of  liupjieef.   Dry  den).     2.  A  prognostic;  a  siga 

tbt  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  aiul  is  situated  in  forcshowins^  any  thing  {South). 

Io9.  I.  17  K.  Greenwich,  and  lat.  61.23  N.  To   FORESA'Y.    v.   a.    {fore    and    say.) 

The  latter  forms  the  east  point  of  the  Keiuish  To  predict;  to  prophesy;  to  foretell  {Shak^ 

fOSist«'bnt  ts  called  South  in  respect  to  'm  bear-  spfiire). 

tiig  from  the  former :  its  loo.  is  1.  17  E.  and  To  FORESE'E.  v.  a.  (fore  and  see.)    To 

ita  Ut.  61.  l«  N.  see  beforehand  ;  to  see  what  hps  not  yet  h«p- 

7V»  FORELA'Y.  v.  a.   (fore  and  lay.)    To  pened  {Taylor). 

%  mait  for ;  toentcap  by  ambush  {Drydtn).  To    FOHESH  A'ME.    v.    a.     (fore    and 

Tm  WyRBLlFT.  •.  a.  {Jhrt^and  Itfi.)   To  skamie.)     To  sha<ne;  to  bring  reptnoaeh  upon 

laiH  AiokCt  aoy'aiaer'iour  part  {ifpenser).  {Shaksps^/re). 

KXRELPCK.  s.   {fore  and   loak.)   The  FO'RESIllP.  s.  {fore  sind  ship.)  The  an- 

K.:.  tu^^  floows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head  teriour  part  of  the  ship  (Acts), 

•  To  FORESHO/RTEN.   v.  a.   {fore  and 


sifrr/n.)  To  shorten  figures  for  the  sake  of  sec- 
m.  those  behind  {Dr^den), 

T*  tXDRK.SMO'W.  r.  «.  {/ore  ami  shoir.) 
I.  To  Hisc<rtrer  before  it  happens  ;  lo  predict ; 
V)  pingnosticate  (Dcnham),  2.  Tu  ri*|>re>cnt 
btfore  it  comes  {iiookfr), 

FCyRESIGHf.  f.  Orfanfin>A/.)  I.  Pre- 
science; pro^^nostication ;  foreknowled^tr  (.1/r/- 
/•■).      8.   Provident  care  of  futurity  {Speu' 

FORES IKiHTFUL.  a.  (foresight  and 
/«//.)     Prc'<ient ;  prwidenl  (SidiK'y). 

TV  FORESI'GNIFY.  e.  «.  Or^-  ami  W»- 
■/^.)  To  betoken  beforehand  ;  to  foreshow  ; 
10  typify  {Hooker), 

RKRESKIN.  f.  (/ore  and  skim.)  The  pre- 
pctr  (GMp/f3f). 

FtXRESKlRT.  i.  (/ore  and  j*tr/.)  The 
(Midolofu  or  looie  part  of  the  coat  befoie 
(SWisMtre). 

To  FOKESLAt:K.  r.  a.  (/ore  and  slack,) 
To  neglect  by  idleness  {Spenser) . 

IV  FOREUyW.  V.  a.  (/ori-  and  j/ov?.) 
I.  To  delay  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede  {I}rifdm). 
S»  To  ncf;lect ;  to  omit  {Flritkrr). 

To  FoRESLo'w.  V.  n.  To  be  dilatory  ; 
m  kilter  {Shrnkspeare). 

To  FORESFE'AK.  r.  «.  (/ore and  speak.) 
t.  To  piefiict;  to  foresay  {^Camden).  2,  Tu 
hth\d  (Skakspeare), 

FORESPE'NT.  a.  {fore  and  spent.)  I. 
Wtited;  tired;  spent  (.VA«ifrj;>rflre).  2.  Fore- 
pasKd;  past.  {Jt/re  and  spent.)  {Spectator), 
y  Bestowed  before  {Shakspenre), 

FORESPU'RRER.  s,  {fore  and  spur.) 
One  that  rides  before  {Skakspeare), 

FOREST,  in  geography,  a  hu^e  wood  ;  or 
a  bfge  extent  ot  grouiid  covered  with  trees. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  fnresta, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  capitulars  of  Charle- 
luagoe,  aod  which  itself  is  derived  from  the 
Germao  frosi,  signifying  the  same  thing. 
Spelmao  derives  it  from  the  IjHinforis  rrstat, 
by  reason  that  forests  are  out  of  towns.  LrAwrs 
dmve  foresta  from  feris,  q.  d.  Forest  a,  (^'noad 
sii  tula  sialic  ftrarum,  as  lieing  a  safe  sLjti'>«) 
or  abode  for  wild  beasts.  The  Caledoniai)  and 
Hcrcytiian  foresu  are  famous  in  history.  The 
first  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the  anrirnt 
l^ts  and  Scots :  the  latter  ancicriily  occu|ik-d 
tke  greatest  part  of  Europe ;  |>articularly  (/cr- 
BMoy,  Folaxid,  Hungary,  Sec, 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defined  by  M.inucKKl 
a  certain  tenitory  of  wtiody  grounds  and  fruit- 
fat  pastures,  privileged  for  wild  Ixmbts  nnd 
fcwbof  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  lo  rc^t  and 
abide  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  lor  his 
princely  delight ;  boundeil  with  unrcntoveable 
■larki  aud  meres,  either  km)wn  by  niaitrr  of 
neeofd  or  prescription  ;  replenished  with  wild 
beasts  of  venery  or  chase,  with  groat  coverts  of 
fen  fo^  the  sanl  bea«t»;  for  pn:^*r\aiion  and 
contiauance  whereof,  the  vert  and  venison, 
there  are  certain  (particular  \d\\>,  iiiivileges,  and 
cftoen.  Forest*  art  of  such  antK{uitv  in  l**n<T- 
laiMl,that,excep(ina:  the  Ncw-Fi»n's«  In  Ilnmp- 
ihire,  erected  by  William  the  Conipieror,  atid 
Huifiuni-Courtj    cfccted    by    iienry   Vill. 


f  OR 

it  is  said,  that  there  is  no  record  or  history 
which  makes  any  certain  mention  of  their 
election. 

FoRE&T  (Beasts  of  the),  are  the  hart,  hind, 
buck,  doe,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c. 

FoKEsT-couR  ffl,  courts  iustitmed  for  the 
gr)vernuient  of  the  kin^'ii  fori^stv  in  fliiTefeiif 
par. s  of  the  kingdom,  and  f.<r  the  punishment 
of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king's  deer  or  veni- 
son, to  tlie  \eri  or-  preetwwanl,  and  to  the  co- 
vert in  which  such  deer  are  hMlL;fd. 

FoRKST-LAWS,  are  iiocutiar  lows  different 
from  the  common  law  of  England.  Even  to 
this  day,  in  trespasses  rclntipg  lo  the  forest,  ro« 
luntas  reputalitur  pro  facto  ;  t-o  that  if  a  man 
lie  taken  huniin^  a  deer,  he  may  be  arrened 
as  if  he  l^nd  taken  a  deer. 

FoREST-TOWHS,  in  geography,  certaifi 
towns  of  Snal)ia  in  Gerinanv,  lying  along  th* 
Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Sw'itserland,  aiHl 
subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Their  namtt 
arc  IlhinefK-ld,  Sickingen,  Lauscnburg,  and 
WahUhut. 

Forests  (Plantation  of).  Tliis  of  lute 
has  been  loo  much  neglected  in  our  owo 
coutrtr)' ;  whence  the  high  and  enormoiit 
price  <if  liinlkrr  of  every  kind,  and  the  extreme 
difltculty  oi*  obtaining  it  during  war.  Even 
those  who  ari*  j>ossessed  of  cMtensive  tracts  of 
woodlands  are  more  generally  disposed  to  con* 
vert  iliem  into  arable  than  io  m.dntain  them 
iifKin  thrir  existing  use.  It  is  a  national 
e^'il ;  but  %\i1l  always  be  found  to  accompany 
aj)opnlation  that  demands  a  brurr  projmn ion 
ot  grain  than  the  >oil  actually  cultivated  pro* 
duccA,  and  where  landed  esiau-s  arc  perpetually 
fiiiting  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  trees  that  answer  l>est  for  fresh  planta- 
tirni  are  such  a^  grow  tu  a  large  size,  and  lofty 
height,  whether  deciduotis  «t  evergreen  :  those 
chiefly  employed  are  the  oak,  ash, elm,  beech, 
chesnui,  maple,  birch,  alder,  poplar,  larch* 
and  nine.  Many  of  tbi*se  are  as  ornamental 
as  tfiey  are  useful,  and  where  omainent  is 
principully  the  cbjcct,  they  m«y  be  intermixed 
with  mountain-ash,  lime,  hor«e-chesnut,  wit- 
low,  and  nil  the  vuricties  of  fir,  box,  holly, 
yew,  cypre<>v,  and  cedar. 

In  forming  plantations  of  this  kind,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  may  be  found  u«el'ul. 

(iieat  carciliDuld,  in  the  fir^t  place,  betakem 
to  ad.ipt  the  Irres  as  much  a:*  |><*>5ib1e  to  the 
soilA  and  situation,  as  some  Si)rts  succeed  best 
on  a  s(m1  of  one  kind,  and  other  sorts  on  a  soil 
of  another  kind,  l^us  the  oak,  elm,  maple, 
and  birch,  answer  well  on  all  the  dee|)er  kinds 
of  M)il  ;  while  those  of  the  ash,  l>eech,  ches- 
nui, mountain-ash,  larch,  pine,  box,  hollv, 
and  yew  thrive  most  perfectly  where  the  soils 
are  light,  dry,  and  friable  ;  at  the  s.ime  time 
ih:U  the  alder,  willow,  and  poplar  demand  a  soil 
\v  here  there  is  a  considrrable  degree  of  moist- 
ure; and  the  l)eech,  mountain-ash,  and  larch 
^^lccee<l  well  in  ex|)Osed  situations. 

'Vhr  manual  labour  required  in  laving  out  a 
forcM  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  fruit  treen 
and  shnibs  ;  and  though  plantations  of  f(»rrbt 
trees  need  nin  be  to  nicely  attended  to  as  fmii 
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trees,  yet  the  better  the  work  is  performed,  come  to  fair  timberi  or  may  be  thinned  at  p!ed« 

ttie  fuirer  La  the  prospect  in  growing  good  tim-  sure  ;  and  even  among  tHese«  a  snidll  crop  of 

ber :  a  check  by  an  error^at  first  planting  is  a  underwood  mtghL  be*  bad,  which  would  sheUer 

loss  of  time,  ancl  a  damage  done  to  trees  which  the  timber  plants,  and  help  to  draw  tliem  up 

is  sometimes  never  recovered.    To  give  an  in-  straight. 

stance :  the  mould  is  often  thrown  on  the  roots        As  to  little  plantations,  of  thickets,  coppices^ 

of  a  fare?t  tree  in  lumps,  when  if  a  litfle  sifted  clumps,  and  rows  of  trce^,  they  are  to  be  set 

earth  was  used,  so  as  just  to  cover  them  with  close  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  parti-  ' 

fine  mould,  the  trouble  would  be  amply  repaid  cular  view  the  planter  has,  who  will  take  care 

by  the  quick  striking,  and  future  sUfogth  of  to  consider  the  usual  size  they  attain,  and  their 

the  tree.  mode  of  growth .     An  advantage  at  home  for 

Ground  designed  for  planting  shoiilc!  be  pre-  shade  or  shelter,  and  ^  more  distant  object  of 

pared  as  long  as  it  can  oeforchand,  by  the  use  ^ight,  wifl  make  a  difference.     For  some  im- 

of  the  plough  or  spade  ^  and  if  some  ^nrt  of  mi-diate  advantage,  very  close   planting  may 

previous  cultivation,  either  in  corn.or  vegeta-  'take  place,  but  good  trees  cannot  be  thusex- 

bles,  waft  adopted,   the   soil  would  be  better  pected ;  yet  if  thinned  in  time,  a  straight  tall 

fitted  to  receive  the  trees.     At  any  rate,  the  stem  is  tnus  procured,  which  afterwards  is  cf 

places  where  the  trees  are  to  be  set  should  be  great  advantage. 

pre^'iously  dug  somewhat  deep,  and  cleared  of        For  little  clumps  or  groups  of  forest  trees 

rubbish,  perennial  weeds,  couch,  &c.     If  wet,  (as  elms),  these  may  be  planted  three  or  four 

let  it  be  properly  drained,  for  none  but  aqua-  in  a  spot,  within  five  or  sixftetof  one  another, 

tics  can  oo  well  in  a  cold  and  very  moist  soil.  and  thus  be  easily  fenced ;  having  the  air  free- 

fn  open  planting  for  timber,  to  make  only  ly  all  ronnd,  and  a  good  soil,  such  clumps  pro- 

the  holes  good  where  the  trees  are  set,  is  suffi-  duce  fine  timber. 

cient,  if  the  soil  be  not  strong  (which,  generally        Single  trees  of  every  sort  grow  off  apace, 

speaking,  however,  it  should  be)  ;  and  in  such  and  arc  more   beautiful  than  when   in    the 

plantations,  the  plough  being  used  for  corn,  neighbourhood  of  others,  and  particularly  firs, 

or  some  sort  of  crop  to  be  carried  off,  the  whole  pines,  larches,  limes,  walnuts,  and  chesnuis  : 

soil  will  be  prepared  for   the  tree's  roots  to  the  edible  fruited  chesnut  is  exceedingly  good 

spread.     A  plantation  of  this  sort  may  be  con-  for  limber ;  but  the  horse  is  only  ornamental, 

stantly  under  the  plough,  till  the  trees  shade  flourishing  most  on  high  dry  ground.     As  to 

too  much  J  and  then  it  may  be  sotvn  down  rows  of  trees,  whether  single  or  double,  when 

for  grass,  which  lying  warm,  and  coming  ear-  planted  for  a  screen,  they  may  be  set  about 

]y,  would  be  found  useful.    The  opportunity  seven  or  eight  feet  asnuder,  upon  an  average, 

given   to   improve  a  soil   by  this  cultivation  according  to  their  nature,  taking  care  to  prune 

would  insure  very  fine  timber.     But  a  planta-  them  occasionally  from  too  galling  an  mter- 

tion  of  trees  being  made  (as  suppose  of  oaks)  ference. 

at  due  distances,  and  the  grounn  ploughed  for  Avenues  are  now  seldom  planted;  but  when 
two  or  three  years,  while  they  get  a  little  a-  they  are,  two  good  rows  of  elms,  limeb,  ches- 
head,  then  it  might  be  sown  profitably  with  nuts,  ^c.  should  be  set  at  the  width  of  the 
nuts,  keys,  and  seeds  for  underwood,  observing  house,  at  full  thirty  feet  distance  in  the  rows  : 
to  thin  the  plants  the  second  year,  and  again  to  thicken  which,  mtermediate  plants  may  be 
the  third,  till  two  or  three  feet  asunder  in  poor  set ;  and  also  an  inner  row,  to  be  removed 
ioround,and  to  three  orfour  feet  distance  if  rich,  when  the  principal  trees  are  full  grown.  Axe- 
In  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  (or  much  srioner  nues  to  prospects  should  be  fifiy  or  sixty  fcvt 
for  some  purposes),  the  ash  poles,  &c.  will  be  wide.  The  best  season  for  plantmgdecirluous 
fine,  and  meet  with  a  reacly  sale  as  useful  stuff;  kinds  of  forest  trees  is  toward  the  end  of  Oc- 
afterwards  the  underwood  will  be  fit  to  cut,  in  tober,  and  for  evergireen  sorts,  the  end  of 
a  strong  stale,  every  eleven  or  twelve  years.  March  ;  though  the  soil,  whether  light  and 
In  the  management  of  underwood,  some  have  -  dry,  or  heavy  and  wet,  should  somewhat  di- 
thinned  ihe  plants  while  yomig,  to  three  feet  rect ;  evergreen  trees  being  to  be  planted  p;ene- 
asunder,  and  cut  them  down  at  three^years,  to  rally  with  safely,  early  in  autumn,  if  the  soil  is 
about  six  inches,  in  order  to  form  stools,  which  warm  ;  but  in  all  cases  trees  should  be  planted 
in  about  ten  years  are  cut,  having  produced  se-  in  dry  weather,  that  the  mould  may  be  loose 
veral  stems  from  each.  Some  persons  have  cut  to  drop  in,  and  lie  close  l>ctwecn  the  rout**, 
seedling  trees  down  at  this  age  to  three  inches  which  is  a  material  thing :  trees  plante<l  in  rain 
for  timber,  leaving  only  one  strong  shoot  to  or  mists  are  injured  by  the  moisture  moulding 

?;row  from  each  stool ;  and  thus  finer  trees  are  the  roots, 
requently  (or  rather  certainly)  produced,  than        Forest  trees  for  planting  are  genorally  pre- 

from  seedlings  not  cot  down,     llic  distances  ferred  rather  large,  and  Wins  so,  should  noi  be 

of  the  timber  plants  may  be  from  iwenty-five  taken  up  carelessly,  but  with  as  much  of  an 

to  thirty-five  feet,  accordmg  to  the  soil,  or  opi-  uninjured  spread  of  roots  as  possible ;  yet  free 

nion  of^the  planter.    If  no  view  to  underwood,  growing  plants,  of  about  three  or  four  iV-ei  high, 

the  above  open  planting  may  be  made  close,  promise  \n  the  end  to  make  finer  trees  than 

by  setting  first  the  principals  (which  should  be  th»se4hat  are  planted  larger.     Some  say  they 

fine  plants))  and  then  filling  up  with  others  are  best  at  this  size  from  the  seed  bed  ;  and 

that  are  worse,  to  within  about  cisht  or  nine  others,  to  have  been  once  planted  out,  having 

-» another.    They  will  at  this  distance  had  their  tap  roots  then  cut:   and  ge^ierally 
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spelling,  this  is  ibe  case,  ai  thcv  have  a  more 
bfhhy  an  J  horizontal  niot.  In  tlie  act  of 
^Uoting,  let  every  thing  be  done  as  for  fruit 
irees ;  i.  e.  the  hole  dug  wide  au<l  deep,  tlie 
gFDund  well  broken,  or  rather  sifted,  to  lie  iui- 
meJutely  about  their  roots,  &rc.  Let  the 
trres  be  maJe  fast  by  stakes,  and  liiter  laid 
ibuut  their  roots  to  keep  out  frost  and  diou<£ht. 
liisof  much  conset]tience  to  tukecare  ihit  the 
r<<-ts  (e^fiecially  of  evergreen  trees)  do  not  git 
virfaered  before  planted.  Evergreens  do  birsi 
II  a  dry,  but  deciduous  forest  trees  (gencrall)) 
ic  a  moist  soil,  if  it  b  not  wet.  Oaks  in  parii- 
foLir,  thou^  at  first  they  may  appear  to  do 
poorly,  (9t>w  well  in  strong  moist  ground,  and 
make'  the  best  timber. 

Fencing  is  the  last  thing  to  be  considered. 
If  trees  be  planted  where  cattle  go,  their  stems 
mtsA  be  protected  from  barking  and  rubbing. 
Tne  CfimmoB  way  of  small  posts  and  little  rails 
L«  well  knov^  ;  but  if  large  cattle  be  not  fed 
irhere  the  trees  are,  good  thorns  stuck  rouiMl 
tilem,  aiKi  lied  to  them,  are  sufficient,  and  ru- 
c?£cd  this  might  do  in  almost  all  cases.    There 
are  varirms  ways,  ordinarily  known ;  but  what- 
ever mode  is  usetl,  let  it  be  at  first  well  execut- 
ed, akxl  afterwards  repaired  in  time,  as  often 
a«  there  is  need. 

Whoever  plants  forest  trees  should  take  care 
to  dress  them  by  proper  pruning,  and  suffering 
no  suckers  to  remain  about  their  roots.  Their 
tops  should  be  kept  ef|ual,  and  not  permitted 
to  spread  too  much  in  heavy  branches,  hut 
trained  in  a  light  and  spiral  way,  always  pre- 
sen  ing  the  leading  shoot,  to  enamratce  moimt- 
iog,  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  forest  tree. 
Ihe  stems  of  all  trees  designed  for  limber 
should  be  constantly  and  timely  attended  to, 
a&  it  is  necessary  to  rab  off  bods,  or  cut  olT  the 
side  shouts,  except  here  and  there  a  ^uiall  one, 
which  may  serve  to  detain  ttie  sap  to  ihe  swcll- 
'\'.\Z  of  the  trunk ;  but  brancliei  b<rii\^  Iri't  on 
of  any  Mrength,  keep  the  tree  from  muuntini;, 
and  oraw  it  crooked ;  and  such  braiirhc^,  if  cut 
crt  wht-D  lar^,  occasion  knots,  and  souii'iimes 
decay  at  the  part. 

I^aniaiion5  growing  thick  sliould  be  thinned 
in  i:R.r,  but  not  too  much  at  once,  es|;ecially 
m  i'ji !ly  situations;  for  tho^e  trees  uliich  re- 
n!j.Ti  come  suddenly  to  be  ex|)0!><:d  (aficr  liav- 
ir>i  tieen  brought'  up  under  the  shclu-r  of 
iirhcr>\  arul  sufier  much  ;  fci'tiing  crookrd, 
lan'td.  and  bushy,  instead  of  haviitg  iht  irde- 
t.ntble  form,  without  which  th«-y  ore  not 
2tti\,te<i  for  superior  uses,  or  agreeable  to  tlie 

Oiiijmeiital  trees,  as  the  crab,  black  chcr*y, 
r.  Hinrain  a^h,  &c.  may  prove  profitaMi*.  as 
xi,el',  a«  ai^reeaUe,  one  lieing  here  and  tliere 
sc:t:ered  amongst  forest  trees,  and  should  there- 
fbrr  not  be  omitted  :  the  wood  is  good. 

FORE-STAFF,  an  instrument  u>ed  at  sea, 
far  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bo<lies  ; 
Vjting  30  called,  because  the  observer,  in  using 
it,  turns  his  face  forward,  or  towards  the  ob- 
ject, in  cootradistiiiction  to  the  back-staff,  with 
iwi.eh  ht  luruj  his  back  to  the  object,     it  i» 
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also  calletl  the  cross-staff,  because  it  conM»t^  of 
sc\<'r.»l  |iierts  *.ci  across  a  staff. 

The  forc-siatf  i^  furnicil  of  a  straight  square 
stafl,  (if  about  three  ftri  lonj:,  having  each  cf 
its  four  &i(!<-s^)i;rjduat('d  like  a  line  uf  ian:!entb. 
and  four  rro^SKis,  or  vano,  biidin^  u|hiii  it,  of 
une«|ual  lengths,  the  halt*  s  of  which  rv'|)ri'Hcnt 
the  radii  tothe  lincstif  ta^(^t'llt^on  ihc  diffcrtnt 
ihlin  of  the  staff.  The  iirst  or  shortest  of  the^se 
vMK-^  in  called  the  ten  crms,  or  ten  ^anc,  and 
belongs  to  the  10  scale,  or  that  side  ot  ihe  in- 
strument on  which  di%i3ions  begin  at  3  degrees, 
and  end  at  10.  'Yht  next  longer  crms  is  cilled 
the  30  cross,  beloti^in;;  tu  that  side  of  the  staff 
where  the  divisions  begin  at  10  degrees,  and 
end  at  30,  called  the  30  scal^.  The  third  vane 
i^  called  the  (A)  crou,  and  belongs  to  that  side 
where  the  divisions  becin  at  20  degri*es  and 
end  at  GO.  The  last  or  longest  jrane,  called  the 
90  cross,  belongs  to  the  side  where  the  divisions 
bexin  at  30  degrees,  and  end  at  ()0. 

rhe  chief  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  take 
the  height  of  the  sun,  and  stars,  or  the  distance 
between  two  stars;  and  the  10,  30,  (iO,  or  9O 
cross  is  to  be  uKd,  according  as  the  altitude  b 
more  or  less ;  that  is,  if  the  altitude  be  less 
than  30,  the  30  cross  is  to  be  used ;  atid  so 
on. 

To  ol serve  an  AUitude  with  ihe  Forcstjff, 
Apply  the  flat  end  of  the  staff  to  the  eye,  and 
slide  one  of  the  crosses  backwards  and  fiirwards 
upon  it,  tHI  over  the  up|>er  end  of  the  cross  be 
just  leen  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  star,  and  over 
the  under  end  the  extreme  horizon;  then  the 
de^zrees  and  minutes  cut  by  the  cross  on  the 
side  of  the  staff  pro|>er  to  the  vane  in  use,  gives 
the  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

In  like  manner,  ybr  the  dhtancc  hctircen 
two  luminaries  ;  the  staff  hein^z  ^et  to  the  eye, 
bring  the  cross  just  10  Mihiend  or  co\cr  that 
distance,  by  having  that  hirniuary  just  at  the 
one  end  of  it,  and  ihc  other  lumiiiary  >t  the 
other  end  of  it ;  an<l  the  (le.:rets  and  ininutrs, 
in  the  di<«taiice,  will  Ite  cut  on  the  pro)ier  kidc 
of  the  staff,  a«  hcHtire. 

To  FOKLISTA'LL.  I'.a.  (PT'Cr-il'  '".^J*-) 

1.  To    anticipjte;    lO    lake     up    ovfo-tiiand. 

2.  To  hinder  by  prenccuj»ai';  n  or  ^.u  ciiti.jn 
{pope).  3.  To  H'ize  or  gain  {M>»»es<i(in  cf  be- 
fore another  {Spcn^tr). 

FOHKSTA'LLI-.ll.  s.  {{unujorc^fail.)  One 
that  aiitiri^'atcs  lite  iii.nket  ;  one  ihat  pur- 
chases hefDfo  oihei.s  to  r.'.isc  the  price  {f^ovkv), 

FOKKSTAM.INC;.  is  iho  buvii'i:  or  har- 
^ainir<X  for  any  cnr;i,  <Mii!e  or  other  merchan- 
dize, by  tlie  uav,  h.'ff»rt.  ii  comes  to  any  mar- 
ket or  Aiir,  to  de  s-iM;  or  by  the  vvav,  i\^  it 
comes  from  beyond  the  'ea*,  or  otherv\ise,  lo- 
wards  any  ciiy,  jM^rt.  :i;i\eii,  or  eritk,  r,Ml»ii> 
realm,  to  the  inieni  to  H'II  the  >aiiie  a^aiii  at  a 
hijjher  |»rioe. 

At  the  common  law,  all  rndcavovirs  to  en- 
hance the  common  price  of  .toy  merrhr.ndize, 
and  all  things  which  have  an  a|)pa'eiit  tenden- 
cy thereto,  whether  by  .^prcadi up;  r.»Ue  rumours, 
or  by  pr.rchaNin^  ihin^^  in  a  maiket  before  the 
accustomed   hour,   or  by  basing  and   scllin.; 
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igam  fhe  same  thjnq;  in  ilicsarncm.irlcct,orby  from  wear.)    Worn  out;    wasted  by  time  or 
any  other  such    like  dcxicch,  are  hifthly  cri-     ui>e  iSiduey). 

intnal,  artd  punisha!)!c  by  fine  and  imprison-        FORliZ,  a  laic  province  of  France,  bounded 

nient.  -  on  the  W.  by  Amergne,  on  the  S.  by  Velay 

Several  statutes  have,    fmin   lime  to  time,  and  the  Vivarais,  on  the  E.  by  the  Lyonnoifl, 

been  made  against  these  nffetices  in  genera),  and  on  ihe  N.  by  Burgundy  and  ihe  Bourbon- 

which  were  repralid  by  i2  Geo.  III.    '  nois.     It  is  watered  by  the  I^ire,  and  several 

But  tho(]gh  these  oH'onces  arc  no  longer  com-  other  strt-ams,  and  has  several  mines  of  coal  and 

hated  by  ihe  statutes,  t hoy  are  stiil  punishable  iron.     It  now  forms,  with  the  Lyonnois,  ilie 

U|)On  indictment  at  the  common  law,  by  Hue  department  of  Rhone  and  Loire. 

and  imprisonment.  FORFAR,  the  <Jounry  town  of  Angus-shire. 

FORESTBORN.    n,    (forest    and   born,)  It  contains  many  heat  nolises.  Lat.  5().  35  N. 

Born  in  a  wild  (Shakspenr'e)*  Lon.  2.  54  \V. 

FCyRESTEU.   5.  {fore^ticr,  French.)     I.  FORFARSHIRE.      Sec    Angus^shtrf. 

An  officer  of*  the  forest  (Shaksprare),    2,  An  Part  of  the  Grampian  mountains  runs  through 

Inhabitant  of  the  wild  country.  this  county.     Tiie  population  of  this  county 

FCRESVVAT.    Fo'keswart.    a.    (from  atnooniedto  68;s.*97  in  the  year  1755,  and  to 

JHre  and  swat,  from  sweat:)    Sticnt  with  heat  97*778  in  thevear  1801. 

CSidnrv),  FCRFEl'I.  s.  (Jhr/aif,  French.)  I.  Somc^ 

To  FORETA'STE.  v,  tt,  (Jore  and  taste.)  thing  lost  by  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  a 

1.  To  have  antepst  of;  to'havc  prescience  of.  fine;  a  uiulctCfTflZ/er).  2.  A  [tenon  obnoxious 

i.  To  taste  before  another  (Miliou).  to  punisHincnt  (Shakspearc). 

Fo'retastb.  s.  Antici|iation  of  (5»m/A).  Tit)  Fo'rfeit.  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     To 

To  FORETE'LL.  r.   a.    {fore  and  tell,)  loie  bj-  some  breach  of  condition  j  to  lose  by* 

1.  To  predict;  to  prophesy  (IJ^^/^n).     2.  To  some  offence  (DMes.   Bdyle), 

foretoken;  to  foreshow.  Fo'rfeit.  pin^/.  a,  (  from  the  verb.)  Lia- 

To  Fokete'll.  V,  n.  To  utter  prophesv.  ble  to  penal  seizure  y  alienated   by  a  crime 

FORETE'LLER.  s.  (from  foretell.)  Pre-  (Pone). 

dieter;  ff)reshoVver  (^oy/^.  FtKRFEITABLE.  a.  {(roth  forfeit,)  Pbs* 

FORETHiGH;  a  name  denoting  the  arm  sessed  on  couditions,  by  breach  of  which  any* 

of  a  horse-  thinj^  may  be  lost. 

To  FOilETIU'NK.  r.  a.  (Jore  and  think.)  FCyRFEITURE.  s.  (forfaiftire,  French.) 

1.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind;  to  hare  preset-  1.  The  act  of  forfeitirlg.     2.  The  thing  foN 

encc  of  {Raleigh),     2.  To  contrive  antecedent-  feited  ;  amulet;   a  fine  * 

ly  (flail),  FoRFEiTURF,  is  a  punishnrieiit  annexed  by' 

To  Forethi'nk.    r.   n.  To  contrive   be-  law  to  some  illegal  aei  or  negligence  in  the 

forehand  (Smifh).  Owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hercrlitnments, 

FORETHC/IJGHT.   s:  (from  furcthinh,)  whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and 

1.    Fresciencc  ;     anticipation     (L' Estrange),  they  go  to  the  party  injured,   as  a  recoinpcnfc 

S,  Provident  care.  for  the  wrong  which  either  lie  alone  or  the 

7b  FORE'IVKEN.  v,  a.  (fore  and  token,)  public  together  have  suMained.   (i?  Btackstone, 

To    foreshow  j    to    prognosticate    as    a    sign  26/). 

{Daniel).  The  ofTcnces  which  indure  a   forfeiture  of 

T'o  For ETo'KEX.i.  (from  the  verb.)  Preve-  lands  and   tenement?  are  principnlly  the  foU 

nient  sign  ;  projjnosllc  (Sidney),  lowing:  treason,  felony,  mistprision  of  treason, 

FORETCOTH.  s,  {Jore  and  tooth,)  The  praeinunire,  drawing  a  weapoti   on   a  judge, 

to<ith  in  the  anleriour  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  striking  any  one  in  the  presence  of  the  kind's 

iucisnr  (Haii)-  court  of  justice,  and  |K»|»ish  rccnsniicy,  or  noii- 

FCXKl-rfOP.  5.  (fore  and  top,)    That  part  observance  of  any  certain  laws,  enacted  in  re- 

of  a  woman's  headdress  that  is  forward,  or  the  strainl  of  papists. 

top  c»f  a  lutivt  i«  ( Drydmy,  By  the  common  law,  all  kinds  of  inheritance 

FOREVO'UCHEI).      part,      (fore     and  of  which  the  oflVnder  is  seised  in  liiu  own 

vnuch.)  Afiirnicd  before ;  formerly  told  (Shnk^  right,  and  also  all  ri^ihts  of  eittiy  lo  lane's  in 

spenrt^.  ibe  hands  of  a  wrouii-doer,  arc  forfeiiid  lo  the 

F(-)'iU'lVVAni).  s.  (fore  Ukud  tcnrd,)     The  king  on  an  attainder  of  bii»h  tn-ason.  ahhough 

%an  ;  the  front  (Mnccoltes).  the  lands  are  lioMeu  of  anoilier  ;  for  tluTC  f.-i 

/</  FOUEW.A'HN.  V.  a,  (fore  and  warn.)  an  exception  in  the  oath  i»f  fcaliy.  which  varei» 

1.  To  admonish  befonhand   (Luke),     2.  To  the  tenant's  allej^iance  to  the  kinn  ;  so  that  if 

inform   pre\iou>!v  (»f  any  future  event  (Mil-  he  forfeits  allegiince,  even  the  lands  he  held 

ion),     3.  'lo  caution  against  any  thing  before-  of  another  lord  are  forfeitvd  lo  the  kinir,  for 

hand.  ^^^  '^""^  himself  cannot  uive  of  lancU,  but  upon 

Tfi  FOREWA'STE.  v,  a.  (/or^and  waste,)  that  condition.     (Co.  Lit,  8.) 

To  desolaie  ;  to  destroy  :   out  of  use  (Spen*  AI>o  uiwn   an  ati.-jinder  ol  petit  tieason  or 

,^y                          ^  felony,  all  lands  of  inheritance  of  which  the 

To   FOREWFSH.  r.  n.  (fore  and  wish.)  offender  is  seised  in  his  own  right,  as  also  ait 

To  desire  beforehand  (A'«o//#'$).  rights  of  entry  to  lands   in   the  hands   of  a 

FOREAVCyRN.    part,    (Jore    and    worn,  wronji-tUHr,  arc  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  whonf 
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t<Kyare  immediately  holden  :  for  this  hy  the  friturr  shall  relate  to  the  time  of  the  offence* 

(tJi:,}  Ian-  was  deemed  a  breach  of  the  iciiunri  Plowd.  4AK. 

<*?,u  of  fealty  in  the  hii^hcst  manner;  hii  ImxJv        FoRrr.iTURP.  in  civil  cases.     A  forfeiture 

viih  which  he  had  en'iagcd  to  sen*c  ihc  lord,  of  cnpyhold  hy  selling:  timber,  was  relie\'ed  in 

linr.;r  forfeited  to  ihe\inj^,  and  thereby  his  equity;  hut  ili«r  lord-keoiK'r  dtcfared,  that  in 

btood  corrupted,  s(»  that  no  person  could  repre-  case  of  a  wilful  fDrfeihire  nc  would  not  relieve. 

^nt  him;  und  all  personal  eslaie^,  whfiher  Ch;m.  Ca^.  r^Ci.     Jnca«cofa  forfciiure  equity 

they  are  in  actrou  or  (}Os$essiou,  which  the  pjrty  can  relm'i*,  where  they  can  give  ;iati>fuction. 

has  or  is  entitled  to,  in  hi<  own  ri^ht,  anil  1  Snlk.  16'i. 

p.ni  a&  executor  or  administr.ucir  to  another,        FoRtRiTrRE  op  marriage,  a  writ  which 

pre  liable  to  such  forfeiture  in  the  following  ancirnily   Ijv   nguinst  him,   wiio   by  holdinz 

carf-;:  kni^ht\  service,  und  brio;'  under  a^'e,  and  un* 

lit.  Upon  a  conviction  of  I rea«on  or  felony,  ninrriiil.  refused   her  whom  the  lord  otfcred 

Rut  the  l:jn)  rannm  enter  into  the  lands  ho!den  hiui  without  his  di>p:iragemeiit,  and  mairieil 

f-f  him  upon  an  escheat  for  |)etit  treason  or  fe-  uno'hrr.     F.  N.  B.  l-r|. 
toiiy,  witiiout  a  S})ecial  f>rani,  till  it  .-ippean  by         ]*()KM'/NI).  v.  a.  To  prevent ;  to  forbid, 
due  proces<«  that  the  king  has  had  his  prero-         FOUFICX.  (quasi  yiri/ ex.)     The  «aixie  af 

Citire   of  the  year,  day,  and  waste.     {Sianf,  forrc|.s. 

PC.  19!.  FOUFrcULA.    Ku-wiir.     In  zoolopy,  a 

As    t»   forfeiture  of  ^oods  and  chattel,  it  genus  of  the  class  in«ecta,  order  coleopteras 

vcru*  oii^retnl  that  all  thinj^s  whatever,  which  antennas  setjcecnis ;  feelers  imrqual,  fihlorm; 

kre  cnniprchcndcd  under  the  notion  of  a  |jer-  shells  h.ilf  a&  lotigas  the  abdomen  ;  wiug^  fuld« 

social  estate,  are  liable  to  such  forfeiture.  cd  up  imdrr  the  shells ;  tail  armed  w  ith  a  fof- 

2d.  Upon  a  flight  found  before  the  coroner,  reps.     FiiiJ^hieen  s))ccies,  chiefly  inhabitaita  oC 

oa  view  of  a  dead  body.  F!uro|>e  and  America;  two  found  in  our  owa 

3d.   U()on  an  acquittal  of acapitil  felony,  if  country;  F.  aurictdaria,  and  V.  minor.     It  it 

the  partv  is  found  to  have  fled.     2  Haw.  4^0.  sulfKieiit  to  describe  the  first,  which  is  of  a 

4-th.  If  a  person  indictedof|)ctit  larceny  and  dark  chesnut  colour;  forccin  curbed,  toothed 

acquitted,  is  found  to  have  fled  for  it,  he  for*  at  ihe  base ;  antennas  wiin   fourteen  joints. 

fcits  his  floods  as  in  cases  of  grand  larceny.  Very  common  in  wet  ground,  ripe  fruit,  and 

S  Haw.  461.    Rut  the  party  may  in^ll  cases,  old  wood  ;  -and  has  been  rjccasionally  foimd  to 

except   that  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  traverse  creep  into  the  cars  of  such  as  sleep  in  the  oj^en 

the  6rvling  of  the  flijdit ;  and  it  seems  a;u'eed  air :  when  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  dropping  mto 

ihji  the  particulars  of  the  goods  found  to  be  the  ear  cither  a  little  «>il  or  spirits,  or  both.  The 

fnrreitefl  may  also  be  traverset!.  e?i{s  arc  white,  and  oval,  and  large  for  the  size 

sth.  Upon  a  presentment  by  the  oaths  of  of  the  insect ;  they  are  found  deposited  in  damp 

tweUe  men»  that  a  person  arretted  for  treason  situations,  and  generally  under  stones.     Tli^ 

<«r  felony  fled  from,  or  resisted  those  who  bad  pirent  is  more  provident  of  the  young  lartes 

him  in  custody*  and  was  killed  by  them  in  the  than  insects  generally  are,  bro(xiiiig  over  theut 

pursuit  or  scuAe.     Id.  for  bcvcrnl  hours  in  the  d.iy,  after  the  mauner 

tub.  If  a  felon  waive,  that  is,  leaveany  goods  of  hints.     See  Nat.  Hist.  V\.  CXVI. 
\:i  his  flight  from  those  who  either  pur>ueliimf         F'ORfTA'VK.  Tlie  preterit  ofjorgire. 
or  are  apprehended  by  him  so  to  do,  he  (brfciis         FORGE,  f.  (Jorge,  F*rench.)    I.  The  pLice 

them,  whether  they  arc  hisown  goodf,  or  goods  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form.     9,  >ny  place 

fwltn  by  him;  and  at  common  law,  if  the  where  any  thing  is  made  or  shaped  slidokcr), 

fiivnrr  did  not  pursue  and  appeal  the  felon,  he  3.  Manufucturt  of  metalline  l)odies  {Bacon). 
](»it  tlie  goods  for  ever:  but  by  21  H.  VI 11.  c.         T*t  F*orgf..  v.  a,  i forger,  eld  F'rench.)     I. 

J  1,  for  encouraging  the  prosecution  of  felons.  To  fuim  by  the  hammer  (Chapman).     Q,  To 

\\  lA  provided,  that  if  the  party  comes  in  as  evi-  make  by  .my  mf.ins  (Locke).     3.  To  coiinter- 

dfrvce   on    the    indictment,    and   attainit»  the  feit ;  to  falsify  (Shaksbeare). 
iVU*a,  he  shall  have  a  writ  of  rcktilution.    4        Forge  .proiwrly  »i^nifies  a  little  furnace^ 

lost.  134.  wherein  smiilis  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or 

7ih.  If  a  man  is  felo  dc  se,  he  forfeits  his  steel,  bcc.  heat  their  metaN  rerl  hot,  in  onlcrto 

gnods  and  chattels.  5  Co.  l()g.  soften  and  render  tlicm  more  malleable  and  ma* 

eth.  A  convict  within  clergy,  forfeits  all  hit  rateable  on  the  anvil.  An  ordinary  forge  is  no- 

^oo-Js,  thouffh  he  may  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  thin^buta  pair  ol  l)ellow«,  the  nozzle  of  which 

jret  thereby  ne  l<ecomes  capable  of  purchasing  i^  dircrtcd  uikui  a  smooth  area,  on  which  caVs 

oihei  0)oas.     But,  on  burning  in  the  hand,  are  placed.    J  he  nozzle  may  also  be  directed  to 

be  ought  to  be  Immediately  restored  to  the  |)OS-  the  l>ottoni  nf  any  fuinrirr,  to  excite  the  com- 

kes&iou  of  his  lands.     2  H.  388,  3i^g.  btiMion  of  the  coals  placed  there,  hy  which  a 

The  forfeiture  upon  auattaimter  of  treason  or  kind  of  for^e  i«  formed.    In  laborntories,  there 

fekjoy,  tliall  hare  relation  to  the  time  of  the  is  acnerally  a  small  furnace  cnnsistina  of  a  cy* 

c^Doe  ibr  the  avoiding  M  subaetiuent  aliena-  lindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  lias  at  i|i 

t]<<o  of  the  lands;  but  to  the  time  of  cfnivir-  lower  side  a  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  a 

tion.  or  fug^m  fecit  (bund,  &c.  only  as  tu  chat^  double  iMrllows.     This  kind  of  forge  furnace 

teli,  unless  when  the  party  %vas  killed  in  fly-  is  \ery  convenient  for  fu>iono,  as  the  operation 

ing  from,  or  reustiiig  those  who  had  arrested  in  uuii  kly  |)erformed,  and  with  few  coals.     In 

tem  :  in  which  case  it  is  «atd  that  the  tot*  iii  Itiwcriun^  a  little  above  the  hole  for  rtcciv- 
VOLV.  E 
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ing  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  may  be  placnl  docs  not  purport  to  be  the  name  of  any  porti' 

au  iron  plate  of  the  same  diaiueier^  supported  cular  person. 

upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  near  its        If  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  been' 

circumference  with  four  holes   diametrically  known  by  a  name  which  was  not  his  own, 

opposite  to  each  other.     By  this  disposition  and  afterwards  assumes  his  real  name,  in  that 

the  wind  of  the  bellows,  pitsncd  forcibly  under  name  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  will  not  be 

this  pbte,  enters  at  these  holes ;  and  thus  the  guilty  of  forgery,  although  such  bill  wat  drawn 

heat  of  the  fire  is  equally  distributed,  and  the  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
crucible  in  the  furnace  is  equally  sorrounded        If  any^rson  sliall  falsely  make,  forge,  or 

by  it.    As  the  wind  of  bellows  stron^y  and  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  lo  be  fidsely 

rapidly  excites  the  action  of  the  fire,  a  tor^  is  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingl^raid 

very  convenient  when  a  great  heat  is  required,  or  assist  in  the  false  making  or  counterfeiting,' 

The  forg^,  or  blast-bellows,  is  used  to  fuse  any  deed,  will,  bc»nd,  writing  obligator}',  bill 

salts,  metals,  ores.  Sec,     It  is  much  used  alio  of  exchange,  prouirssory  rK\te  for  payment  of 

in  works  which  require  strong  heat,  without  money,    acquittance,   or    receipt,    cither  for 

much  management;  and  chiefly  in  the  smelt-  money  or  goods,  with  iirteut  ro  defraud  any 

in^r  of  ores,  and  fusion  of  metallic  matters.  person  ;  or  shall  utter  or  puhfLsh  the  same  as 

Force,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is  generally  true,  knowing  the  same  to  be  Mse;  forged,  or 

called  a  travelling  forae,  and  may  not  b«  im-  counterfeited,  he  shall  lie  guilty  of  felony  with* 

properlv  called  a  portable  smith's  shop :  at  thi^  out  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  not  to  work  corrnp- 

forge  all  manner  of  smith's  work  is  made,  and  tion  of  blood,  or  ilisherison  of  heirs.    2  Geo.' 

it  can  bt  used  upon  a  march,  as  well  as  in  II.  c  26. 
camp.  Forging  or  imitating  stamps  to  defraud  the 

FoRGB  is  also  used  for  a  laise  furnace,  revenue,  is  forgery  by  the  several  stamp  acts; 

wherein  iron-ore  taken  out  of  the  mine  is  and  the  receiving  of  them  is  made  single  fe« 

melted  down  ;  or  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  lony,  pnnishable  with  seven  years  transporta^ 

another  kind  of  furnace,  wherein  tne  iron-ore,  tion.     IS  Geo.  III.  c.  48. 
melted  down  and  separated  in  a  former  furnace.        To  FOKCiET.  r.  a,  preter. ybrgo/,  part./or* 

and  then  cast  into  sows  and  pigs,  is  heated  and  goiien  ot  forgot,  (fonsytan,  Saxon.)     1.  Tfv' 

fused  o\'er  again,  and  beaten  afterwards  with  lose  memory  of;  to  let  go  from  the  remem- 

large  hammen,  and  thus  rendered  more  soft,  brance    {Atterlmry).    2.  Not  to  attend  ;    tor 

pure,  ductile,  and  fit  for  use.  nejtlect  (Isainh). 

FOOIGER.  1.  (from  forge.)     1.  One  who       FORGEai^UL.  a.  (from  forget.)     I.  Not 

makes  or  forms.   2,  One  who  counterfeits  any  retaining  the  memory  of.  S.  Causing  oblivion  ; 

thingi ifTesl).  oblivious  {Drudcn),     3.    Inattentive;    negli- 

FiyRGEKy.    f.    (from  /orgf.)      1.    The  gent;  neglectful;  careless  (He6re»*.  Pnor). 
crime  of  falsification  (Stephens).    2.  Smith's       FORGIiTFULNESS.  *.  (from/orge(/if/.)' 

work;  tbeactof  the  forge  (3fi7/on).  1.  Oblivion;  cessation  to  remember;  loss  of 

FoRSEitY,  is  where  a  person  counterfeits  the  memory  {Shakspeare\    2.   Negligence;   ne- 

sisnature  of  another  with  intent  to  defraud,  gleet;  inattention  (^itooker). 
which  by  the  law  of  England  is  made  a  capital       FO'RGEl'lVE.  a.  ifrotn  forge.)  That  may 

felony.  forxe  or  produce  (Shahpeare). 

A  receipt  to  a  eash  memorandum  is  not       FORCjEHtTEK.  s.  (fTon\  forget.)     1.  One 

a  receipt  oo  acquittance  for  the  payment  of  that  forgers.    2.  A  careless  person. 
money  within  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  against  for*        FORGING,  in  smithery,  the  beating  or 

gery.  hammering  iron  on  the  anvil,  after  havmg  fine 

For^ry  may  be  committed  by  making  a  made  it  red-hot  in  the  forge,  in  order  to  extend 

mark  in  the  name  of  another  person.    It  may  it  into  various  forms,  and  fashion  it  into  works, 

also  be  committed  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  (See  Forge.)    There  are  two  ways  of  forgins 

never  had  existence.    And  it  may  be  commit*  and  hammering  iron.    One  is  by  the  force  or 

ted  of  an  instrument,  though  such  an  iustru-  the  hand,  in  which  there  are  usually  several 

meat  as  the  one  forged  does  not  exist  either  in  persons  employed,  one  of  them  turning  the 

law  or  fact.  iron,  and  hammering  likewise,  and  the  rest 

IiKloniog  a  real  bill  of  exchange  with  a  fie-  only  hanuncring.    The  other  way  is  by  the 

titious  name  is  forgery ;  although  the  use  of  a  force  of  a  water-mill,  which  raises  and  work* 

ficticious  name  was  not  essential  to  the  ne«(Mci-  several  huge  hammers,  beyond  the  foree  of 

ation.  man  ;  under  the  strokes  whereof  the  workmen 

A  forged   bank-note  (although   the    word  present  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron,  which 

pounds  is  omitted  in  the  body  of^t),  and  there  arc  sustained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at 

u  no  water-mark  in  the  paper,  is  a  counterfeit  the  other  by  iion  chains  fastened  to  the  cielinc 

note  for  the  payment  of  money.  of  the  forge.     (See  Mill.)    This  last  way  ot 

Altering  an  entry  of  money  received,  made  forging  is  only  used  in  the  largest  works,  asan* 

by  a  cashier  of  the  bank,  in  the  bank-book  of  chors  for  ships,  &c.  which  usually  weigh  se« 

a  person  keeping  cash  there,  by  prefixing  a  veral  thousand  pounds.  For  the  Itgnter  works* 

figure  to  increase  the  amount  of  tne  sum  re-  a  single  man  serves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn 

Ccived,  is  for^ng  a  receipt  for  money.  with  one  hand,  while  he  hammers  with  the 

A  receipt  iiKlorMrd  on  a  bill  of  exchange  in  a  other.     Each  purpose  the  work  is  designed  for 

ficiitlviu.  uauic  li  fjr^'.'ry,  although  such  name  requires  its  proper  heat;  for  if  the  iron  be  too 
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^*^  it  will  not  fieri  the  weight  of  the  h.tm->    the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  endure  to 

err,  a^  the  smiths  cull  it  when  it  will  not  bat-    have  hi«  dish  loiahrd  with  finders,  scein;;  all 

ttr  under  the  hnininer;  and  if  it  be  tcM)  hot  it    men's  finKer%  are  not  alike  clcane.     Hercuimn 

•  ill  red-Mar.  that  is,  break  or  cMck  under  the    I  nivscir  thou'^ht  '^cmmI  to  imitate  the  Italian 

iijni'uer.      The  se\-erul  degreei  of  heat  the    fashion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  ineate,  not 

^niiths  ^ivc  their  iron  are,  first,   a  bloo<l-ied    only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  (ierma- 

hejt;  secondly,  a  white- flauic  heat  i  and  third-    ny,  and  oficntiines  in  Kngland  since  I  came 

Jr.  a  <parklint;  or  welding  heat.  home :  lufin^  once  qui|))M^  for  that  fref|nently 

7*  FOttGl'VE.  r.  tf.  \iTi:i.  Jttrgavr ;  part,  using  my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentlc- 
p^M, /orgircM.  (pofisijrany  Saxon.;  I.  To  par-  man  a  familiar  fri«nd  of  mine,  Mr.  Lawrence 
don;  not  to  puimh  {Prior),  v.  To  purdon  WhiLiker:  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted 
a  crime  iisaiak),  3.  To  remit ;  not  to  rxacl  not  to  call  me  a  table  Furcijfr,  only  for  using 
debt  or  peiuilty.  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  fur  no  other  cau«e.'* 

FORGI'VEXESS.  #.  (pf»[tji|:enirr*.  Sax.)  Fork  (Timing),  an  instrument  used  by 
>•  The  act  of  fur  giving  {Danul.)  '2.  Pardon  mu>ician«  lo  pitch  the  key  of  a  tune  to  be 
of  ao  offender  {Drydfn),  3.  Pardon  of  an  snng.  It  U  made  of  steel,  much  in  the  shape 
odeuce  iy.iwik),  4.  Tenderness  ;  williogne<>s  of  a  uble  fork,  though  with  longer  and  thicker 
to  inrdon  iSftrai).  6.  llemissiou  of  a  tiiiCy  pronc<(;  thfsc  In-ing  put  into  motion  by  strik* 
pnultv,  or  debt.  mjt  or  oiherwi?ie,  yield,  in  consequence  of  their 

FOllGl'VER.  #.  (froniybrgire.)  One  who  vibration,  a  fine,  clear  tone,  as  of  the  note  G, 
psrtkms.  A,  C,  from  v\  hich  the  key  note  of  the  tune  is 

FDRGOrr.    Forgotten,  (part.   pass,  of  readily  taken. 
yWye/.)  Xoi  renienibercil  (/ViV).  Fork,    (/urea.)    In    botany.     A   divided 

Tif  FORHA'IL.  r.  a.  To  harass,  tear,  tor-  prickle.  Called  bifid  or  trifid  from  the  num- 
mrnt  x  Spenser),  her  of  divisions.      Esemplificd   in   berberis, 

FOUISFAMILIATION.  in  law.    When    ril)es.  eKdiisia.  &c. 
a  chiki»  upon  receiving  a  |Mirtion  from  his  f^-        To  Fork.  r.  ».  (from  the  noun.)   To  shoot 
ther.  or  otherwise,  renounces  hii  legal  title  to    into  blado«.  a^  corn  docs  ont  of  the  ground, 
any  further  share  of  bis  father*s  succession,  he        Ff/KKEI).  «.  ((rom  fork.)     Opening  into 
is  said  to  be  furisfainiliated.  two  or  more  parts  (Shaksprare), 

FORK,  a  well  known  instrument,  consist-  Forked,  furcatiis:  branchetl  or  siib-di* 
ing  of  a  handle  and  blade,  divided  at  the  end  vided,  usually  into  two.  Applied  to  anthers; 
into  two  or  more  points  or  prongs.  The  pitch-  to  bristles;  as  in  leontodon  hi»pidum,  Arabia 
fiwk  is  a  large  utensil  of  this  C(»n»truciion,  em-  thaliana;  to  fronds,  as  in  Jungermannia  fur- 
ployed  in  hay-making,  &c.  Tlie  table-fork,  cata ;  and  to  stems;  but  dichotomous  is  more 
an  txistrumcni  now  so  indis))ensdble,  did  not  proprr,  at  least  when  they  divide  more  tliaa 
mate   into  use  iu  England    till  the  reign  of   onrc. 

James  I.  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  ps-        FO'llKP'OKY.  ad.  In  a  forked  form. 
»a4e  in   Coryat.      The   reader  will   prolwbly        FO'UKIIDNIISS.    i.   ((mm  forked.)     The 
>mi\e  at  the  Mdetnn  manner  in  which  this  ini-   (piiliiv  of  oi)ening  into  two  |)arts or  more, 
ponanc   diHN>«crY  or    innovation    is   related:        FO'IlKllKAl).  n.  (fork  Ai\d  head.)    Point 
"Here  I    «\iU   mention  a  thins  that  mi;;ht    of  an  nrnnv  (Xprni^r). 

have  been  s|x>ken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the        FO'KKV.   n.   {Cram  fork.)      Forked  ;  far- 
firvt  Italian  toi^-ns.     lol>ser\ed  acu«tom  in  all    catH  ;  opening  into  two  pirts  (Pope). 
inOfC   I :aiian  cities  and  townes  thmn;ih   the        FORLAN  A,  a  kind  of  dance  much  used  in 
which  I   parsed,  that  is  not  u-ed  in  any  other    Venire. 

country  that  1  taw  in  my  travels,  iieiiher  do  I        FOULI.  an  ancient  town  of  Roinagno,  ca- 
ihinke  that  any  other  nation  of  (*hriMrndome    pital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
doth  lue  it.  but  only  Italy.    The  Itali.m  and    bishop*^  see.  I^t.  44.  I()  N.     I^n.  1 1.  44  K. 
also   most  strangers  that  are  commonant   in        FOIlLO'ilK.  a.  Deserted;  forsaken  (Fair* 
Italy,  doe  al  wavs  at  their  meals  use  a  little  forke  far) . 

whenthey  eat  their  meate^  for  while  wiih  their  FORLfVRN.  4.  (pofilopen,  Saxon.)  I. 
kntie,  which  th^*  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  Deserted  ;  destitute  ;  forsaken  ;  wretched  ; 
the  mealeoutofthc  dish,  they  fasten  the  forke  helpless;  soliur)*  (KnolUf.  Fcnion).  2.  Taken 
whJch  they  hold  in  the  other  hand  upon  the  away  (5/>' iirr).  3.  Small ;  despicable  (Skak" 
same  dish,  to  that  whatsoever  he  be,  that  sitting    sprare). 

ID  the  company  of  any  othen  at  meale,  should  Forlo^rm.  i.  i.  A  lost,  solitary,  fonaken 
Boadriieilly  touch  the  dish  of  me.it  with  his  man  [.Shahtpeare).  8.  Forlorm  //o;/e.  The 
fingers,  lirom  which  all  the  table  doe,  he  will    sc^ldiers  who  are  sent  first  to  atuck,  and  are 

ere  occaaion  of  offence  onto  the  com|)any,  as    therefore  doomed  to  perish  (Drydrn). 
iriog  tfwupcased  the  lawesof  good  nunnen,        FORLO  RNNHSS.  f.  Destitution ;  misery; 
iasoBoefa  thatlbr  his  error,  he  shall  be  at  least    solitude  r/2of//r>. 

brow-beaten,  if  not  repieheoded  in  wordes.  To  FORLrE.  r.  n.  (from /ore  and  He.)  To 
This  (brm  offeeding  I  understand  is  generally    lie  before  (Sprtuer), 

■nd  io  all  fmrt*  of  luly,  their  forkcs  for  the  FORM.  «.  (forma,  I^tin.)  I.  The  exter- 
ffOMpart  bans  made  of  yronn,  steeLs  and  some  nal  ap)»earance  of  aiij  thing ;  repre«enution  \ 
of  silver,  buttMse  arc  used  only  by  gentlemen,  shape  {(irrtr).  2.  Hein:;,  as  nuidified  by  a 
The  fcason  of  lhi»  tbeir  curiosity  b,  became    pariiculai   shape    (Drydcn).     3.    P&niculat 
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model  or  luodification  (i4(/(//i-on).    4.  Beauty;  11   Hen.  VII.  c.   12.  having  t-nacted,  t'u-st 

elegance  of  appearance  {haiah).    5.  Regula'ri-  counsel  and  attoraeys,  5cc.  shall  be  aj^sigueil  in 

ty;  method;  order  {Shakspeare) .  0*. External  such  poor  persons  gratis.    Where  it  appear* 

ap|iearance   without   the   essential  qualities;  that  any  pauper  has  sold  or  contracted  for  the 

empty  show  {Swifl).  7.  Ceremony ;  external  benefit  ot  his  suit  whilst  it  is  depending  in 

rites  {Clarrndon),      8.  Stated   method  ;  csta-  court,  such  cause  shall  be  thenceforth  totally 

blishcit  practice;  ritual  and  prescribed  mode  dismissed  ;  and  a  person  suing  in  forma  |>auperi» 

(Hooker),    g.  A  long  seat  {JVatls),     10.  A  shall  not  have  a  new  trial  granted  him,  but  is 

class  ;  a  rank  of  students  (Dryden),     U.  The  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 

seat  or  bed  of  a  hare  iPrior),     Ig.  The  essen-  FU'RMAL.  a.  {formei,  Vr,/ormalis,  Lat.) 

tialy  specificaly  or  distii>gui8hing  modification  1.  Ceremonious;  solemn;   precise;  exact  to 

of  matter,  so  as  to  give  it  a  peculiar  manner  of  affectation  (Bacon).    2.  Done   according    to 

existence    (Harris),    See   also  on   the  word  established    rules   and  methods;   not  sudden 

Form  our  article  Dictionary.  (Hooker),    3.  Regular;  methodical  (^a//<T). 

Form,  in  the  sportsman's  dialect,  is  the  spot  4.  External;  havmg  the  appearance  but  not 

iu  which  the  hare  takes  her  seat  at  the  dawn  the  essence  (Dry den).    5.  Dependiniz  upon 

of  day,  to  secrete  herself,  after  having  followed  establishment  or  custom  (Pope),    (J.  Having 

her  various  exercise  all  night  Cor  rather  in  the  the  power  of  making  any  thing  what  it  is  ; 

early  part  of  the  morning)  to  avoid  discovery,  constituent;  essential  (Holder).  7>  Retaining 

When  found  sitting,  she  is  said  to  be  in  her  its  proper  and  essential  characteristic  ;  regular; 

form.     If  shot  as  she  sits,  without  being  pre-  proper  (Shakspeare). 

vioosly  disturbed,  she  is  then  said  to  have  been  FO'RMALlST.  s,    (formallste,  French.) 

shot  m  her  form.     Hares  vary  their  places  of  One  who  practises  external  ceremony ;  one 

sitting  according  to  the  season,  the  sun,  and  who  prefers  appearance  to  reality  (South), 

the  wmd.    Soon  after  harvest  they  are  found  FORMALITY,  i.  (formalite,  French.)  J. 

ID  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  stubbles,  as  well  as  Ceremony  ;  established  mode  of  behaviour.  9, 

in  rushy  grass  moors :  when   these  become  Solemn  order,  mode,  habit,  or  dress  (Swtfi), 

bare,  they  retire  to  coverts,  banks,  hedges,  and  3.   External  appearance  (Gtanville),    4.  Ks- 

hedge-rows.      After  Christmas,    and  in  the  sence ;  the  quality  by  which  any  thing  is  what 

spring  months^  dry  fallows,  particularly  those  it  is  (Siitiingfleei). 

kittg  towards  the  sun  with  an  ascent^are  scl-  ToFO'RmALIZE.  r.  a.  (formaltKer,  Fr.) 

Qom  without  hares,  if  there  be  any  in  the  dis-  1.  To  model;    to  modify  (Hooker).    2.  To 

trict.  affect  formality. 

Form  (Printer's),  an  assemblage  of  letters,  FO'RMALLY.  ad.  ((rom  Jhrmal.)  I.  Ac- 
words  and  lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  so  dis*  cording  to  established  rules  (Shakspeare).  ff. 
posed  into  pages  by  the  compositor;  from  Ceremoniously;  stifAy;  precisely  (Co//tfr).  .3. 
which,  by  means  of  mk  anda press,  the  printed  In  open  appearance  (Hooker).  4.  Essentially; 
sheets  are  drawn.  Every  form  is  inclosed  characteristically  (Sma/rtd|g<'). 
in  an  iron  chase,  wherein  it  is  firmly  locked  FORMATION.  *.  (formation^  French.) 
by  a  number  of  nieces  of  wood ;  some  fong  and  1 .  Tlie  act  of  forming  or  generating  (fFaifs), 
narrow,  and  otners  of  the  shape  of  wedges.  2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 
There  are  two  forms  required  for  every  sheet,  FO'RMATIVE.  a.  ((torn  Jormo,  l^tin.) 
one  for  each  side ;  and  each  form  consists  of  Having  the  i>ower  of  giving  form ;  plastic 
more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  size  of  (Bentley). 

the  book.    See  Prikting.  FORmE,  in  the  manage,  a  French  term  for 

Form  of  a  series,  in  al^bra,  that  affec-  a  swelling  in  the  very  substance  of  a  liorse*« 

tion  of  an  undeterminate  senes,  which  arises  pastern,  and  not  in  the  skin.     Sollcysel  says, 

from  the  different  values  of  the  indices  of  the  this  complaint  occurs  as  well  in  the  hind  l^gi 

unknown  quantity.  as  in  the  fore ;  "  and  though  it  be  an  imper- 

To  Form.  t^.  a.   (/ormot  Latin.)     1.  To  fection  not  very  common,  yet  it  is  dangerous, 

make  out  of  materials  (Pope),    2.  To  model  in  that  it  will  admit  of  no  other  remedy  but 

to  a  particular  shape  (Milion),  3.  To  modify ;  firing,  and  taking  out  the  sole ;  neither  can  the 

toscneme;  to  plan  (Dryden),  4.  To  arrange;  fire  be  given  to  that  part  without  great  diffi- 

to  combine  in  a  particular  manner:  as,  tie  culty  and  hazard.   In  the  bcginnina  the  fonne 

Jitrmed  his  troops.    5.  To  adjust ;   to  settle  does  not  exceed  half  the  bigness  of  a  pigeon's 

iDecay  of  Piety),    6,  To  contrive;  to  coin  egg,  but  labour  and  exercise  will  make  it,  in 

iRowe),    7-  To  model  by  education  or  insti-  time,  to  grow  to  about  half  the  bigness  of  a 

tution  (Druden),  hen*s  egg;  and  the  nearer  it  is  situated  to  the 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  law,  is  when  a  coronet  upon  the  quarters,  so  much  the  more 

oersou  has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so  poor  that  dangerous  it  is.*'    Thb  seems  to  be  nothing 

fie  cannot  defray  the  usual  charges  of^  suin^  at  more  than  the  disease  called  a  qufttor. 

law  or  in  equity;  iu  which  case,  on  making  FORMEDON,  iu  law,  (bre\'e  de forma  dom 

oath  that  he  is  not  worth  5/.  in  the  world,  on  natxonit)  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  person  who  \im 

all  his  debts  being  paid,  and  producing  a  certi-  a  right  to  lands  or  teneiiients,  Vy  virtue  of  an 

iigate  from  some  lawyer  that  ne  has  good  cause  entail,  arising  from  the  statute  of^Westminiter. 

of  suit,  the  judge  will  admit  him  to  sue  in  2  Ch.  II. 

forma  pauperis ;  tnat  is,  without  paying  any  fee  FOllMER.  s,  ( from ybrm.)  He  that  fonnry 

Co  oouiucAqis,  attorneys^  or  clerks ;  the  statute  maker;  contriver  \  planner  (Aay). 
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r^*RM«ii.  a.  (from  pofima,  Saxon,  first.) 
*     Before  another  in  time  {Shakspeare),     2. 
Mcuiioned  before  another  (Pope).    3.  Put: 
*^g  this  at  as  the  cm/mi  in  former  timn, 
FCVRMbRLY.  ad.  In  iiroc»na«t  {Add.). 
FORMIAT.     See  FOKMIC  ACID. 
FOH^IIC  ACID.     Acid  of  anis.    There 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  strong  acid  smell 
which  ic  ob>erred  to  irJM  from  the  aimo;»phere 
of  on  ant-bed,  after  betn^  duturbcil,  musi  have 
bcc;i  known  to  the  ancients,  but  iron)  thrir 
want  of  chemical  knowledi^e,  it  is  not  very  ex- 
traurdinary  that  they  should  have  been  ignorant 
tflat  thi^  smell  proceeded  from  an  acid  uf  a  |>e- 
culiar  kind,     in  more  modem  times,  the  ex- 
utcnce  of  this  acid  was  first  made  known  by 
Mr.  Rjy,  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ilulse. 
The  doct(.»r  informed  him  that  ihe»e  insect>, 
when  irritated,  give  out  a  clear  liquid,  whidi 
lingt^  blue  flower«  reil ;  a  fact  which  had  been 
obsened  by  others.     Hence  it  was  found  to  he 
an  acid,  which  was  obtained  by  bruising  the 
ixuccc»,   by  distilling  them,   :«nd  by  infusing 
them  ill  water.    The  French  cheniisis  obtain- 
ed tiic  acid  by  brui«tng  ants,  and  mact* rating 
them  in  alcohol.     When  the  alcohol  was  di^ 
tilled  over,  an  acid  licjuor  remained,  which  sa- 
turated Willi  lime,  mixed  wiih  sulphuric  iicid, 
and  difeiilled,  yielded  a  liquid  that  |)Oiseh.'icd  ;ill 
the  prupcrties  of  acetic  acid.     This  acid  has 
been  ihou|;ht  by  sonu:  chemi^s,  and  ci|ieclally 
by  Margraof,  to  be  acetic  acid,  or  at  leusi  to 
hate  a  great  analrtfcy  to  vinegar ;  and  b\  others 
to  be  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  malic  arid.     A 
minutecxaminationof  it,  ho%veier,  iufficicnt- 
h  ptores,  that  it  differs  \cry  esii'iiiiaily  from 
boih,  wheiherKparatcor  in  coniunction,  quite 
as  much,    indeed,   as  these  difler  from  cjch 
Oiher^  it  differs  in  its  specific  f;ravity,  in  its 
effecu  wiih  alkalies^  in  its  metallic  salta,  and 
in  its  affinities. 

Tbouvcoel,  on  the  contrary',  cnntendttl,  that 
i!  li  very  cloccly  related  lu  the  phosphoric,  ^r, 
:  he  calls  it.  the  nilcrucosinic ;  hut  lie  has  not 
^ated  in  what  the  reUiion  or  analogy  cons:st<i. 
Lifter  affirmed  liiat  he  had  extracted  a  »iniilir 
^ri  from  wjs|is  and  bees;  but  Ariidson  and 
<Vnrn  fa:lc«l  iu  making  the  attempt  after  him, 
a: .r  has  any  one  been  able  to  succeed  since. 

The  formic  acid,  therefore,  is  an  acid  siti 
jitfTv. :  It  ii  extracted  from  anti,  either  by 
'i>»(iilaiioii  or  expression  with  water  i  iu  the 
Ji\ii.g  insect  it  reddens  blue  flowers  ;  f)ies  'iF 
in  the  form  of  a  vapour  smelling  like  mn«k  ; 
riestroys  animals  under  this  casicous  form ,  is 
ctpable  of  serving  economical  pur{>oaes  like 
tiiiecar ;  is  decomposed  by  a  ^reai  heai ;  takes 
nxygcn  from  oxygenated  niuiiatic  aci«l ;  anil 
forms  sails  with  alkalies  and  earths,  which  arc 
erysiaULttble  and  not  deliquescent. 
TncMT  ftalts  are  railed  formiati. 
FOKMiCA.  Aul  or  emmet.  In  zoolng\-, 
a  :^uus  of  the  class  inserta,  order  hym?nop- 
icra.  Feelers  four,  uarqual  with  cylintlr'ical 
anicuLationi  |4aced  ai  the  tip  of  the  lip  which 
is  cylindrical,  aiKl  nearly  lufiinbraiiaccous ;  an- 
tcnuas  61i(bnD ;  a  suiaU  erect  scale  between 
the  LhttiaxMidahdunicni  fcualct.  r'.Ld  ueuicrs 
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(or  rather  those  commonly  called  neufe/i) 
armed  with  a  concealed  strng;  males  and  fe- 
males with  wiii^s ;  neuters  wingjas.  This  in 
a  ure^.irious  and  proverbi«iliv  induitrious  Ci- 
niilv.  con<iisting,  like  bers,  of  males,  females* 
and  a  third  kind  which  are  yet  cillcd  neuters. 
Thesi*  last  arc  the  well-known  little  insects 
who  construct  the  nests  nr  ant-hills,  who 
labour  with  such  nnn-mitiins  .issiduity  for 
the  snpfiort  ol  ihcmschen  and  the  idle  males 
and  females,  and  uho  Kiianl  v/iih  such  f«« 
rocity  the  larves,  or  what  are  commtmly  called 
ants  cgi^s.  They  wander  about  all  day  in 
search  of  food  or  inaterinis  for  the  nest ;  and  as* 
sist  each  other  in  bringing  home  what  is  too 
cumbersome  for  such  as  nave  attempted  it. 
They  evei^  day  briiij^  out  of  the  nesi  and  expose 
to  the  warmth  of  tlic  sun  the  newly  hatched 
larvx,  and  feed  them  till  ihv*y  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  In  the  evening  they  con- 
sume tngeduT  whatever  has  been  coflected 
during  the  day,  and  do  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  lay  up  any  5tore  for  the  winter,  (>ut 
probably  aL;:iin*'t  that  season  become  torpid  or 
dip.  They  are  |x-cnliarly  lond  of  plant-lice, 
and  arc  then  twelves  ejmrfy  5oupht  aficr  by  the 
ant-ealcr,  and  variot:^  birds.  .'V  tery  grateful 
acid  is  procured  from  thein  by  maceration  and 
distillation.  Ser  Formic  atid:  as  also  Nat. 
Hist.  Plate  (^Vl. 

1.  F.  corspitum.  Thi^  is  the  common  ant 
or  emmet :  black  in  colunr,  petiole  of  ihr  ab- 
domen with  two  tubercle^-  :  bcutcl  two-tooili- 
ed.  Inhabits  Murope  in  dry  nieAdot\s  under 
moss.  l*he  nuU*^  and  females  fly  ahnt.id  in 
br;zo  < warms  in  a  serene  day,  like  the  day  fly. 

1\  F.  horculanca.  Ilerculanean  ant.  So 
'called  from  l»eing  the  larjest  s{>eciei  of  the 
ircnus :  in  colour  black  :  nliflomeu  o\nte;  \cf^ 
ft*rr urinous.  Found  chiefly  in  dry  woods  of 
pine  or  fir,  where  it  inhabits  a  Urge  conical 
nest  or  hillork,  conqMi'td  of  dry  vegf^table  frng- 
nicnts,  chi.'fly  of  tir-lrnve>;  tnc  nest  is  inter- 
nally dividi*d  niti)  di^iinct  niads  or  a\enues  con- 
verging tov\urd'i  tlic  Ciutrr,  and  o(>ening  ex« 
leriully :  in  ihe  criitrf  are  plared  the  vouiu; 
\nr\x  under  the  ore  of  ih(r  neutrals.  Found 
in  our  own  cnuntry,  and  in  i:luro{.c  in  Ecni-ral. 

3.  F.  oinnivora.  Thorax  n»ii;;h,  wiiii  rai'.ed 
dot*-;  |)elioLi'  with  two  lubcrrles,  bndy  tes- 
ta rrous ;  alxlomen  \ery  in.nuti*.  Inhabit^ 
Surinam ;  and  in  such  >wari[is  that  a  sheep 
killo<l  and  left  abrnad  in  the  evening  will  l>c 
found  entirely  devoiir<d  by  the  moriiinir. 

FORMICATION,  lii  building,  arched 
vaulting. 

FO'RMIDAHLE.  a.  (formidalilit.  I^t.) 
Terrible ;  dreadful ;  tremendous  ;  terrific. 

FCyUMIDABLKNKSS.  *.  (frcm/ormi- 
dulU.)  1  The  quality  of  exciting  terror  or 
dread.  S.Tbe  thine  causing  dread  (D.  of  P.)» 

FCRMIDABLY.  ad.  {from  for mtdallr.) 
In  a  terrible  minner  i^Dryden^. 

FO'RMLKSS.  «.  (froin/or,«)  Shapeless; 
wantiiiK  rr^iiulariiy  of  form  {Suak»pcQfe). 

FORMOSA,  a  large  idai.d  in  the  Kajitern 
ocean,  between  I  \iy  and  i?^^  £.  Ion.  and  t-i^ 
^\y\  '.*:''  ?C.  lut.  i'bout  100  miles  £.  of  Canton 


'^«  «» 't.     «  -  .^\>i.i    .tlv' 
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,.  »- •      .     IV  .  >^. ■*.>*.    *fc  :■'•  irlcic,  over  ihe  ihird  vculricic,  and  bvlow  tht 

■  -  ^     N    .......    ..w     vri.  ^'loMT  Mrpluni  lucidtiin. 

V    ...    *v^.  -  iCK.V'ii        FOKllAGE,  among  miliiar)' men,  detiotes 

.  «..      V     .iuM»:.iof  hay,  oats,  barley,   wheat,  grass,  clover,   &c. 

.   ..  ^       v..   \    A'  >w   .!«  uvr<  it  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  troo|)er8,  fur  the 

^      v    Nw    ..«  '•'.        r*c  Ouich  subicnance  of  their  horses. 

V  .-.ji. ».    *.    iK' \V.  jvirt  III        FOIIUES,  a  town  of  Miirrayahire,  seatcdon 

.-  iioitul  ])ori  an  cinincnce,  2  miles  E-  of  the  rivtr  Findhorti- 

.!'-cii  L.-c^tcvui  ICiGl  Here  are  luanufuciures  of  linen  and  sewing 

.    .  K*    1  ivi  uuhie  him»clf  thread;  and  east  from  the  town  is  a  remark* 

Hu:  in  1()8L'  the  able  ol  cli^k  i>3  fi-et  high,  said  to  be  the  mott 

..V  ■    '•*    the   emjieror  of  stately  monument  of  the  Gothic  kind  to  be 

\  v-^.^c  .T:tJ  feriile  plains,  seen  in  luirope. 

^..«,    .o  .-^vr  ,»r  lituicis  tl»ai  fall        To  I'OKSA'KE.  v.  a.  preter.  ybriooA ;  part. 

.SK.. ...... lA.   I. > jL  r  i> pure  ami  whole-  pui'^s.  Jorsvok,  or Jorsa ken.  (vertarken,  Dutch.) 

'K  ««*^v.>  p.wluces  abwidance  of  t.  To  leave  in  resentment  or  dislike  (Coic/fjr)* 

\.  ?.  To  leave  ;  to  jio  away  from  {Dryden).     2, 

•V\\V  .  .    V.  v»;    FoRMl'LARr,  a  ruic  or  To<lesert;   to  fail  (/?oM'f). 

c\».^i  .»  ii^r.ns  pre?cril>ed  or  decreed         FORSA'KER.  i.  {(torn  forsake.)  Deserter; 

^.    ...•■kn-;^.    .•:  t".\c  lorm  and  manner  of  an  one  thai  forsakes  {Apocrypha). 

.s».    .AK*  .."N  w.  p!*HXitlinj;,  or  the  like.  FORSKOLEA,  in  lioiany,  a  cenns  of  the 

>\vy^,  .  (,  i;i  church  history  and  theology,  class  octandria,  order  tetragynia.  C*alyx  fuaror 

x^.;.>.iN<k  X  .';\\\^^ion  of  faith,  five-leaved,  longer  than  the  enrol  ;  petals  eight 

V.'jm;  I  v.  in    medicine,    a  little  form  of  or  ten,  spatulate  pericarple<s;  seeds  lour  or  fire, 

VNi.<.t,>4^>n,  5ueh  .IS  physicians  dirtct  in  ex-  connected   by  wool.     Three  species;   Eg)'pt, 

K^v^'  v^AUiMU*  practice,  in  distinction  from  the  Teneiinfe,  and  the  (*apc. 
^  wiw I  torm>  in  pharmacopoeias,  &c.  FORSO'OTH.  arf.  {pixyo^,  Saxon.)     In 

FoKMCLAy  in  mathematics,  a  theorem  or  truth;  certainly;  very  well  {Hayward). 
^oaeial  ride  or  expression  for  resolving  certain        FORSTER  (John'Reinhold,  LL.D.)  pro- 

|Mrtioular  cases  of  some    problem,  &c.     So  fessor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of 

$       d   .  ,   .         1     *.       ,  Halle,  member  of  the  academy  of  science  at 

—  *—  IS  a  general  formula  for  the  greater  Berlin,    a..d  of  other  lenrned  societies,   was 

of  two^quanthies  whose  sum  is*  and  difference  born  at  Dirschan,    in  West  Prussia,  in  the 

,       ^  month  of  October,  1720,  and  was  formerly  a 

rf;  and  -j^ ^  is  the  formula,  or  general  value  Prote^jant  clergyman  at  D.mtzick.     He  had  a 

nnmerous  family,  and  the  emoluments  of  hi» 

for  the  less  quantity.     Again  \/c/j*-a^  is  the  oHice   were    slender.      He    therefore    quittcvl 

formula  or  <;eneral  value  of  the  ordinate  of  a  Dantzick,and  went,  6r<>t  to  Russia,  and  thence 

circle  whose  diameter  is  c/und  abseiss  .r.  to  Engliind,  in  quest  of  a  better  settlement  than 

FORNAX,  a  KOfides$  at  Ror.n-,  who  pre-  his  o%vn  ccmntry  afforded.     In  the  Socinian    - 

sided  over  the  baking  of  bread.     Hn  festivals,  academy  at  Warrington,     he  was    ap|K>inte«l 

called  Fornicalia,  were  lirati [ibliiulci  hyNuma.  tutor  in  the  modern  languages,  with  the  oc* 

{Ovid).  ca&ional  oftice  of  U:ctnrin<r  in  v.irious  branches 

FoRXAX    CHEMICA,    in    a'^trou'imy,    the  of  natural  history.     For  the  first  of  these  he 

chemisi'sfiirnace,  a  new  southern  constellation,  was  by  no  ii.etnb  well  qualified;  his  cxtraor- 

consisting  of  14  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  dinary  knoxvlcdge  of  Linguages,  ancient   and 

L  c.  0.  0.  0.  1.  y.  J  i.  modern,  Mn^  nnaccomp;mied  by  a  particle  of 

FORNICATE,   (/urnix,  an  arch  or  vaidt.)  taste.     As  a  natunt   hisiori.m,  a  critic,  geo- 

In  botany,    AKciito  or  Vaulted,    \%hicli  graphcr,    and    anii(pi:m',    he    r.mkeil   much 

see.  higher.     Rut  these  were  .in|uis'' lions  of  eom- 

To  Fo'rnktate.  v.  a,  (fromybrnM-,  Lat.)  |>araiivcly  little  use  to  him  in  that  situation. 
To  commit  lewdness  {Blown).  At  ler»mli  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 

FORNICA'TION.    *.   {^furmcalian,    Fr.)  natiirali«>t  and  philosopher  (if  the  word  may  l>e 

1.  Concubinage,  or  commerce  with  an  unmar-  so   used)   to  the  second  voyage   of  discovery 

ricd  woman  (C'd.'ifiO-     2.  In  scripture,  some-  undertaken  by  captain  Cook  ;  and  fnmi  I77« 

times  idolatry- (i:V/./r/).  to  177j  he  arcompinied  that  immortal  navu 

FORNI(>ATOU.  1.  {fornicalenr,  French.)  gator  round  the  world.  On  bis  return  he  re- 
One  that  has  commerce  with  unmarried  wo«  sided  in  I^ondon,  till  the  improper  condiKt  of 
uien.  himself  and  his  son  made  it  ex()edient  for  them 

FORNICATRESS.*.  A  woman  who  with-  Nuh  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Fortunately  he 

out  marriage  ci  habits  with  a  man  {Sfiaks.).  received  an  inviution  to  Halle,  where,  for  18 

FORNIX,  ijornix,  an  arch  or  \ault.     A  yean*,  he  was  a  member  of  the  philosophical 

part  of  the  cori-us  callosum  in  the  brain  is  so  and  medical  faculties.     Among  his  works  are  : 

called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  jKirticular  direc-  An  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  or.  An  accu* 

tioD*  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  arch  of  an  rate  Classification  of  Fossils  and  Minerals,  &c. 

anp? — *  ~~*»lt. )  The  medullary  liody,  comj)oscd  I/)ndon,  I7()8,  8vo.     A  C^alaloguc  of  the  Ani« 

'  and  two  p(»»tefior  crura,  situat-  inals  of  North  America,  with  «hort  Direc*.ion« 

I  and  iiistdc  of  the  lateral  ven-  for  coIIcctiiig«  prcscning,  and  transporting  all 
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Kindt  of  Natonl  Ciiriotilies.  Loodoo,  1771*  such  a  manner  as  to  be  quite  incloicd  with  it; 
<«o.  Observaiiuoi  oiade  during  a  Voyage  and  in  lome  places  the  fusion  bai  been  so  pcr« 
raund  the  World » on  Physical  Geography,  &c.  feet,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  masses  of  coarse 
London,  1778.    He  wis  the  author  oi  a  great    glau. 

many  pcoductions  in  English,  latin,  or  Ger-  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
mio,  and  ofserera!  papers  in  the  Philosophical  L.ondon  for  1777*  Part  11.  No.  20.  is  an  ao» 
Transactions.  He  translated  into  English,  cuont  of  Creek  Faterick,  there  termed  a  voU 
Boaninville's  Voyage  nmnd  the  World,  and  canic  hill  near  Inverness,  in  a  letter  from  Tho* 
Kifans,  Bojsu*s,  and  Reidsers  Travels.  He  mas  West,  esq.  to  Mr.  Law,  F.R.  S.  in  which 
was  anpkmd  likewise,  when  in  England,  in  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this 
the  Crilicaf  Revie^v ;  and  he  wrote  various  de-  hill  an  extinsuished  volcano  :  and  having  sent 
tached  papers  on  difll^rent  subjects,  which  have  specimens  of  the  burnt  matter  for  the  inspee* 
been  inserted  in  foreign  journals  and  the  trans*  tion  of  the  Royal  Societ]^,  the  secretary  sub- 
actioiu  of  learned  academies.  He  died  at  Halle  joins  a  note  to  the  paper,  mtimatioK  that  these 
OQ  the  l6th  of  Dwember  1798,  in  the  70th  specimens,  having  been  examined  l>y  some  of 
year  of  htsace.  the  members  well  acquainted  with  volcanic 

FORSTKRA,  in  botany,  a  «enns  of  the  productions,  were  bj  them  judfted  to  be  real 
c1a«  gynaodria,  order  diaudVia.  dalyx  double ;  lava.  Such  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  late 
the  ooter  inferior,  three*leaved  ;  inner,  ftu-  Andrew  Crosbie,  ev).  who,  in  an  account 
perior,  six-cleft ;  corol  tubular ;  berry  infrrior,  which  he  gave  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
onc^«eiled,  <Kie*seeded.  One  Miecifs:  an  as-  I'xlinluirgh  in  1/80,  oflfered  some  very  curiout 
cendins;  herbaceous  plant  of  New  Zealand,  conjectures  with  regard  to  that  process  of  na« 
haviog\vhite  flowers  with  a  red  thront.  turr,  by  which  he  supposed  the  whole  of  this 

To  FORSWE'AR.  v.  a.  nrei.  forswore;  hill  to  nave  been  thrown  up  from  the  liottom 
part.  Jortworn.  (jroprpzpian,  saxon.)  1.  To  of  the  sea  by  the  operation  of  intestine  fire. 
renounce  upon  oath  [shaitpearr).  S.  Toden^  Mr.  Tytler  agrees  with  tho^e  who  think  the 
upon  oath  {Shakgpeare).  3.  With  the  rrci-  vitrified  structures  to  be  artificial  works  j  but 
|>rocail  pronoun  :  as,  io  forswear  himse/f;  to  he  differs  from  Mr.  Williams  and  others,  who 
oe  peQured  ;  to  swear  falsely  (Smith).  think  that  they  were  vitrified  on  purpose  for 

To  Forswe'ar.  r.  n.  To  swear  fulsely  ;  to  cementing  the  materials  together.  His  reason 
commit  penury  (Skuktpeare).  for  this  is,  that  the  number  of  forts  that  sliow 

FORSWE'ARER.  s.  {from  f or Mwear.)  One  niarks  of  vitrification  is  inconsiderable  when 
who  isperjored.  compared  with  those  that  do  not.    He  there- 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  small  fortified  fore  considers  the  vitrification  as  accidental^ 
plare,  environed  on  all  sides  with  a  moat,  ram-    and  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  conceives 

Esrt,  and  parapet.  Its  use  is  to  secure  some  it  must  have  been  accomplii^hed.  Among 
igh  ground,  or  the  passage  of  a  river,  to  make  other  observations  of  his  opinion,  he  urges, 
good  an  advantagroui  post,  to  defend  the  lines  that,  in  the  fortification  on  Craig  Phadrick,  a 
and  quarters  of  a  sirge,  &c.  Forts  are  made  of  lar*e  portion  of  the  outward  nmnart  bears  no 
difiercnt  figures  and  extents,  according  as  marks  of  vitrification.  Mr.  Cordtner,  on  the 
the  gnmnd  require*.  Some  arc  fortified  with  other  hand,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vitrificationi 
Latiioos,  others  with  demi-bastions.  Some  in  question  cannot  have  been  the  works  of  art, 
again  ane  la  form  of  a  square,  others  of  a  pen-  snd  ridicules  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though 
lagon.  A  fort  differs  from  a  citadel,  as  this  ^'^idiout  adducing;  any  argument  against  iL 
h^t  14  liuilt  to  command  seme  town.  Mr.  Tytler  concludes  his  dissertation  with  a 

FoKT3  (Vitrified),  a  very  siuftular  kind  of  conjecture,  which  indeed  seems  well  snpport- 
€tnictiire  found  in  the  Highlands  and  north-  ed,  that  the  forts  in  question  were  constructed, 
rrn  part«  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  walls  have  not  only  before  the  Roman  invasion,  but  be* 
:he  appearance  of  being  melted  into  a  solid  fi>re  the  introduction  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids 
mass,  so  a^  to  resemble  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  into  Britain;  as  "  there  appears  no  probability 
for  which  irideed  they  have  teen  inkeu  by  se-  that  the  inhabitants  cither  lived  under  such  a 
^trA  persons  who  have  \isited  them.  government  as  we  know  to  have  prevailed  un« 

These  walb  were  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  oer  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any  ac« 
Williams,  an  cnginter,  who  wrote  a  treatise  quaintanct  with  those  arts  which  it  is  certain 
opon  the  subject,  and  was  the  first  who  sup-  they  cultivated.*'  On  a  view  of  the  disputes 
pbsed  them  to  be  the  works  of  art;  other  which  have  agitated  the  learned  on  this  obscure 
naturalists  havinpc  attributed  them  to  a  vol-  subject,  wc  can  only  observe,  that  their  argu« 
caaic  origin.  These  works  are  commonly  ments  seem  to  have  placed  it  in  a  sute  of  equi* 
situated  on  the  tops  of  smaU  hills,  commanding  ponderancr,  and  that  the  fact  remains  open  to 
an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  valley  or  low  the  investigation  of  future  speculators, 
couniry.  lliearea  on  the  summit,  varying,  as  FORTH,  a  musical  term,  directing  the  per- 
is supposed,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  former  to  sing  or  play  loudly :  its  superlative  ts 
the  proprietor  had  to  protect,  or  the  dependents    F.  F.  or  fortissima. 

he  was  oblised  to  accommodate,  is  surrounded        FO'RTED.  o.  (from  for!.)   Furnished  or 
with  a  high  and  strong  wall,  of  uhich  the    guan]e<l  bv  fort^:  out  of  use  (Skaktpenr§). 
stoncsaicmcltcd,  most  of  them  entirely;  while        FORTMENT,  a  musical  term,  implying 
others,  in  which  the  fusion  has  not  been  so    strensth  and  enerfty. 
coapletc,  aze  soak  in  the  ritrificd  mattei  in       FORTESCUH   (Sir  John),   an    English 
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judse.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  ofWedr  At  a  time  whenthe  gfettsimpliclfyof  mannen 

Gifford,  m  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Ox-  gt^c  a  limit  to  the  ambition  even  of  the  mort  w- 

ford,  from  whence  hcrcmoved  to  Lincoln's-inn.  pi'i"?*  »n<*  ^^^n  •cience  wa*  yet  in  the  womb  of 

In  1430  he  was  made  a  strjeant  at.law,  and  in  *'"»«> ^«  n»y  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  meatts 

1441  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's- bench.  ®J  control  and  of  resistance,  then  inote,  were  Mi. 

lie  scned  Henry  VI.  with  such  fidelity,  ihat  l,*'^.,*'?^^?  labor.ouf,  nor  very  eflectual.    The 

in  the  first  parli^iment  of  Edwanl  IV.  he  was  ?K^'!'''/"'^?i'^^^  '"  ""'H""  P'''I!i'°»TK^^!i 

•7^  •   *    I    r'l.'  I.  .                -.u     .u  -    ji  that  even  the  arcumvallntions  used  at  their  dale 

attainted  of  high  treason  with  other  adbcrenls  ^„^  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  security  aad 

of  that  urifotlunate  prince,  whom  he  followed  duration.   In  fact  the  eventothat  shone  conspicu- 

into  Scotland,  where  Henry  made  hmi  chan-  ous  in  those  times  were,  with  verv  few  exceptions, 

<»cllor  of  England.     In  1463  he  went  abroad,  pitched  battles  in  the  open  plaiui'ambuscades, and 

ind  settled  in  Lorrain.     While  in  exile,  he  treasonable  conspiracies ! 

-wrote  his  famous  lK>ok,  entitled,  De  Laudi-  Nor  do  we  find  in  the  more  recent  histories  of 

t>as  Legum  AnglicC,  which  however  was  not  Romp,  of  Greece,  of  Asia,  or  of  other  parts  then 


tescue  came  back  to  England,  and  though  his  "'^  resistance  appear  to  have  been  priBcipally 

i«rty  did  not  succeed,  vlt  he  remained  unmo-  ?™«'"l*»ned  by  the  personal  prowess  of  th"r  da- 

1    »    1      Ti     !•  ^1  4    \c     «         p  «/i          1  fenders.     Tiieir  walls  were,  uidted,  sometimes  of 

fcslcd.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  90,  and  was  ^^          „  ^.^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  .J^^^  ^^  ^ 

buned  in  the  church  of  Llh^rton  in  Gloucester-  ^,,5,,^,  if  exisiin^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would 

shire,  where  he  had  boucrhi  an  estate.     Ihc  probably  capitulate  at  tb J  first  summons. 

best  ediliori  of  his  book  u  that  of  174 1 .  ^  U  was  not  to  be  expected  that  where  the  powers 

FORTKVKNTURA,  one  of  the  Canary  of  demolition  were  insignificant,  the  means  of  re- 
Islands,  (55  miles  in  len^h,  and  of  a  very  ir-  sistancc  would  be  extended  beytmd  the  quautum 
regular  breadth.  It  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  absolutely  necesi^ary.  The  catapulta,  the  t>atter- 
liarley,  beeves,  and  goats.  Lat.  28.  4  N.  Lon.  ing  ra"»i  the  tower,  and  such  devices,  were  oppos- 
14.  2(5  W.  *^'i  by  heavy  masses  of  stone,  or  of  other  adequate 

FORTH,  ad.  (i  on^,  Saxon  ;  whence  fur-  materials,  on  which  the  bes^ieged  mounted  to  repel 

ihcr,  furthest,   corrupted   from  forlher,  Jor^  ^}'^  *««"\V    The  various  contrivances  thereby 

//!«/.)   1 .  Forward  j  oli ward  in  tiine  {Spenser) .  ^^""^  n.ach.nes  received  additional  vigour,  and  the 

e   Forward  in  nlace  or  order  (mi^Jm      3  necessity  that  arose  for  oppoHng  to  their  progress 

5.  l^oruard  n  place  or  order yy-m.gj//).  j.  ^^^^  resistance  than  could  be  aceumolated  im- 
Abro:id  :  out  ol  d(h)rs  {Shakspeare).  4.  Out  mediately  iu  their  front,  (of  the  tower  ia  particu- 
Away  ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  any  p.ace  u^)  first  gave  riJ^e  to  ihe  introduction  of  pro- 
{Speuser),  5.  Out  into  public  view  {frailer),  jcctions  from  the  even  line  of  the  wall,  whereby 
(i.  llioroughly;  from  beginning  to  end  iSftak-  the  besiegers  could  be  annoyed  laterally  as  wett 
^pcare).     7.  To  a  certain  degree  {Hammond),  as  inimediately  front  to  front. 

6.  On  to  the  end  {Mcinoir  in  Sfrt/pe).  Still  the  engineer  confined  himself  to  small  pro- 
FoRTH.  prrp.  Out  of  (Do««f)-  jections,  generally  semicircular,  which,  for  the 
Forth,   a  fine  river  of  Scotland,    which  most  parr,  appear  to  have  been  added  to  the  old 

tises  in  Pcrih^hire.     After  a  course  <»f  nearly  wall>,  impend  1114;  I  ike  our  modem  balcony  windows, 

40  miles  it  meets  the  G.nuaii  ocean  a  liiile  be  *»  *'»*;  »«l'»^'l'  ^he-e  towr-rs  were  built  the  same  ai 

low  Alloa,  where  it  forms  a  noble  a.'MUary,  ♦»'«  <'t»'er  pa,ts  of  circumvallati:>n,  and,  like  tba 

called  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Z^Z\          "'i  T.Vl  *"?  Jh"*  Yul  ^"""*  J! 

FOUTHCO'M ING.  a.  {forth  and  romlm;.)  ''7'":'  ^^^JT  t'         •  i  '^l*^*^''*'*  former  mode 

•^     J    *                       .    I          J*      rot   »          ^v'  « as  not  tue  best.  Considering  every  circumstance 

^^^^^^m;^?^);^'^^^^  attendant  upon  the  ancient  mode  of  assault,  aad 

tORl  HI  J>Sll  ING.  a.  Comuij^  our  i  com-  tiie  nature  of  their  weapons, 

ing  forwanl  from  a  covert  {Pope).  The  inv,  ntion  of  gunpowder  does  col  appear  to 

FOUTIIUFGHT.   ad.    Straight    forward  ;  have  mad*-  any  important  change  for  several  yean, 

l\ilhout  flexions  {Drydat).  nor  indeed  until  heavy  aitillery  formed  a  part  of 

FoRTHRi'ciiT.  s,  A  straight  path  {Shak^  the  abi:ai1ant<i*  means,  as  may  be  proved  by  an  ex« 

tpeare).  nminatiou  of  the  remaining  castles,  tower»,  keeps, 

FORTHWITH,  td.  Iinmediateiv  ;  with-  *tc.  the  dates  may  he  traced  lieyond  the  middle  of 

out  delay;  at  once;  straight  {Daties).  ^^  fonrtventh  century.    Such  were  the  solidity 

FOOlTIla'H.  a.  (from  forty.)  The  fourth  "^  ^^  hardness  of  many  ancJent  buildings,  that 

1^  |t^  the  stone  shots,  originally  used,  produced  a  very 

PCyilTlFIABLE.  a.  iUbtaforlify.)  What  T!!?!'* *?'!V' ;  n™»'«'>it<">t'lironbalU*er«broiwht 

X     /    •£    I                            *i      »i3  i  into  use  that  ihe  powers  of  cannon  wirre.  in  any 

ay  be  fortificl.  ,n«i„«.  ^.^.-r-;:^                                           ' 

whole  system  of 
confmm  to  tha 

^ irerc  added  to  the 

6f  strength  \Cov.  qf'  Ton  pie).  common  practices  of  as-ault.  The  swonJ,  buckler, 

,,                                         11    I       t^     \T  ".^  lancp,  dait,  jaiflin,  sliiicr,  bow   and  arrow,  lost 

tORTlFTCATIOy,      called      a?50_    Military  tl,e-,rwont.Mestimau  .n.n.d.dwiiullin^inro    n.I,. 


ipendous  bulwarks  as  might  not  only 
'"''•*•'  rt^)pOA€  i:.c  newly  d«.vucd  missiles,   but,  at  thu 


FORTIFICATION. 

«MM  tioir,  mpport  timiUr  neaot  of  destroyinf  deliS   Foitifiration:  anJ  Lnrher^  FwM    Fnrtii* 

ttc  iBTsdinf  anqr.  cation. 

Hencs  arose  tbc  forinatioD  of  ramptrtf,  and,         From  the  ecnrral  idea  and  uffiir^  of  furtificatioa 

f  mdoally,  tba  necctiitjr  for  deep  ditcbv^,  an«l  %-a-  sonip  useful  fiiiidaiiirntal  rulrs  i«r  nusiias  may  be 

nam  oaiwwki;  whereby  considerable  delay  and  drawn  :  as, 

Aftc«Uy  »i|rbt  be  created.  !•  That  the  maniit-r  of  fortify  in;;  ihould  be  ac- 

TW  iMtiAcaiioas  of  the  fifteenth  century,  al-  cnmnKKlatcJ  to  ih:it  nf  attarkin/r;  wo  that  no  one 

to  a  certain  extent  new  noddled,  anJ  lOiunet- ran  lie  aMiin-d  al»ay»  to  hold,  uolcs>  it  b«i 

able  to  tbe  ■ece«wty  ini|iofcd  by  3«<uied  the  uiunuer  of  beiief^ing  be  incapable  of 

lad  Bfc  of  cannon,  ncverthele>s  did  beiu^  aiu-red  ;  :•»•!  that  tu  jud|{e  of  the  perfcviion 

di^>l^  oay  ingeiuiity  in  regard  to  mutual  de-  or  a  fortification,  the  method  of  bctiecing  at  the 


Tkat  great  principle  was  little  unJeritood,     timr  ivluii  it  wai  built  must  be  r«in»idcred. 
aad  tba  ariaotiB  of  the  icience  remained,  fi«r  a  long         '.*•  All  the  part*  of  a  furtification  fliiiuld  be  able 


■iiwrably  drfectife.     Men  of  genius,   at  to  resi>t  thi-  most  forcible  machines  used  in  be- 

in  part  remedied  the  errors  of  the   old  Ait-i;inj^,  and  tbcy  should  be  equally  strong  on  all 

•cbaol,  and  opened  the  » ay  for  that  exact ni*hs  uf  ^id^<. 

proportioDy  and  for  that  systematic  arrangLnifiit,  ^.  A  furt ideation  should  be  <o  contrived,  an  that 

•hich  Gfaaiacterise  the  woiks  uf  modem  time^.  it   may  be  defended  «iib  as  few  men  a>  possible; 

The  inpfv^able  fortraft»«s  to  be  seen  in  various  « Inch  coiKideration,  whin  well  attended  to,  savts 

perta  of  Eurojpe,  cannot  fail  to  transmit  the  names  a  v.-ist  deal  of  expense. 

•f  their aereral  engineers  to  posterity;  unhappily,  4.  That  the  defendants  may  he  in  the  better 

act  DoaccoiDpanied  by  tho»c  of  the  traitor*  «liu,  roiiriition,  they  mukt  not  he  ezpoved  tu  the  ene- 

evea  eiaca   the    eoain»enccnient  of  the    pr(-S4'iit  iny's  guns  and  mortals ,  but  the  aggre»sorb  must 

cracury,  hare  ihaiDefMlly  abamloncd  the  posts  of  be  exposed  to  Iheiis. 

hoooor,  and  yielded  to  inferior  powers.  Ileuce,  3.  All  the  parts  of  a  furtification  should 

The  ioimense  armies  now  constantly  brought  bt>  so  di»|>«Med,  as  that  they  may  defend  each 

■to  the  field,  and  the  hea%y  iiaiiiiof  artilk'ry  by  iitlHf:  in  order  to  this,  f  vrry  pait  there  is  to  be 

which  they  are,  in  almost  alt  caie^,  ath  iideil,  oc-  tUnked,  i.  e.  capable  of  being  »een  and  defended 

eaiaoo  aot  oaly  ao  ad-qiiitte  prt-puration  for  ri.-»ist  •  from  some  other ;  »o  th^t  thi-re  be  no  place  w  here 

aace,  but  the  accessity  for  ektablishiiiff   lines  of  an  enemy  can    lodge   himself,  cither  unseen,  or 

eoamaoicatioa,  of  depots,  4>c.  all  of  winch  must  unihT  slulur. 

heoB  tha  best  couitruction  for  defence,  contain-  <i.  All  the  campaign  around  muU  lie  open  to 

iag  safe  Iwdgnseat  lor  a  sunicieol  »:ams>in,  toge.  the  di-feitdants  ;  so  that  no  h  lis  oi  eminence  must 

tber  wicii  aaiple  and  se<:ure  ungaxinc'-  fur  piovi-  be  allowr'tl,  bi-hind  which  the  memy  might  >helter 

sioos  and  for  stores.     II^hcl-  the  provinue  of  the  h'luitfU  from  tin-  ^'uii5  of  the  f  ntification;  orfrom 

eogioeer  becoOK-s  peculiarly  important;  it  com-     uhirh  h**  iiiigtit  a jy  tl  (m  with  his  own. 

prise*  tariuus  branches  uf  iiifoiinatioit,  and  re-  'J'hr  fuiinss,  tlien,  is  to  loinmond  all  the  plaee 

^iics  tlMi  readiness  of  corapiitatHMi,  of  discern-  r'niiid  ab>.iut ;  runhrqiicntly  the  out-woiks  must  all 

and  of  apfiropriate  r«»oiirce,   which  rarely  b**  lowtr  tlian  iIm'  hoily  of  the  place. 

ia   tiw  same  indititinal.      The    iiieri'ly  7.  No  liiii- ofd*  f«  me  is  to  he  above  poii.t-biaok 


pleaniag  iu  tbecluiet,  and  the  iaynig  diiwiio.i  !ii«:  muM|iii  l-^^lfiti   wb.<:li    is   fp^m  one  huucJred   arid 

sml  inch  defences  as  may  pcrKaps  be  void  of  fault,  t.veniy  ti«  01:1'  liundi«-d  and  fifty  fathom, 

so  iu  as  rrlatet  to  mutual  snpput,  and  to  the  8.   Tli**   amfer  tlit.   an{:le  at  the  c-entiT,   the 

great  vnrk  of  |>rocrastinatiou,  will  :i vail  nothing,  ^-loii:;*  1  is  the  pla^i';  as  fontittiug  of  the  more 

if  the  other  essentials  art:  iu>gh'<  ted  ;   and  «  ven  »:dt  ft,  and  run .« f|iitri.tly  tlit*  more  dcfeiisihie. 

when  they  are   aot,  the  wii<ih:  may  b;  rending  i).  A!l  tiie  dei^iice<»  should  be  as  nearly  dircrt 

aboitiee,  aad  become  tonienipiibic,  nu'rciy  fi«.ui  a^  pi.^kihle.     Such  aiethe  tteneial  laws  and  vii  u  < 

a  araat  «*f  judinaent  in  point  f*f  ticaiity.  of  fortiUcation  .    the   parti.^ular  oi:es,  respectiii'^ 

Those  whf»»e  torn  of  mind,  or  w  I  lu-e  prof' :«<«;.>  I.  ••!  ijcU  several  work  or  mrmStrr  thereof,  will  he  d*  - 

pnrsuii^,  leail  theai  tu  trace  tlie  gradual  pr>ixri'<!s  livt-rt'd  iimlrr  tlwir  proper  ur;ioie%*    See  Bastios. 

of  foftificatioD  minutely  fpoin  il^  riMle  origin  to  its  77i«*  art  i^' F*nlijicnt'u  'i  may  he  distiiigui«h('d  nil'- 

prcae&c  state,  will  read  with  phasiire  tin?  history  two  part*,  viz.  tlie  element ar it  or  tkeoretical,  au'l 

pceaby  Mr.  Robins  io  tliepn-faceto  liisCiiMintTy.  practfcal. 

The  principal  treatises  on  fii.litiiMiiou  urt»  Mel-  FJemenfirii  or  thcorttical  Fvrl^^ration,  cotii^'isXw  n* 

dor's  Praxis  Foitifiratoria  :  l.es  K«ntifications  du  tracing  the  plans  aud  profl!eit  uf  a  lortificatinrj  i<n 

Cooite  de  Pagan:  L'lngeuieor  Parfait  du   Sieor  pa|H.*r,  wiih  scales  and  compas<>4'»;  and  in  examii.- 

de  Ville:  Stormy's  Archtti^ctura  Militaris  lly|io-  in;;  the  systems  proposed  by  different  author^,  in 

tbecicml.:  Bioodel's  Nouvelle   Maniere  H«i   Forti-  order  t>  discover  their  ad\antjgis  and  disadvan- 

£er  les   Places;    the   Abbe  de    Fay's   Veritable  ta;:es. 

Maaiere  de  Bien  Fortifier:  Vauban**  Ing^nicur  /'•'ur/iru/ rur/i.'Trat.vff.  ronsi>tt  in  formin;  a  pro- 

Fraa^ois:  Coebom'i  Nouvelle  Fortification  taut  ject  of  a  furtilication  acctirdin^  to  the  naiuic  ot 

pear  un  TerraiB  ba«  et  hamiiie,  qii«*  m-c  ctehte:  the  grouiui,  and  other  uccesoary  circumstances, 

Alexaader  de  Grotte's  Fortification  :  Oonatu*  Ra.  tracing  it  on  the  ground,  and  executing  the  pro- 

fel-i^  Fortification:  Meurano's  ln;(i:nic'ur  Frau-  jt-ct,  tu^rthir  nith  all  the  military  buildings, such 

^m:  Um  chevalier  de   St.  Julieirs  Architecture  as  ^U(:.lZlllf^,  »roit-hou»e«,  bridges,  l^c. 

Militaua:  La aaberg's  Nouvelle  Manii-re  de  Forti-  Foiiiti«atioii  ai^ain  ti  either  offensive  or  defen- 

fii?r  Ics  Places:  aa  enoaymo'is  treati^  in  French,  siw.     (]ffeHiiLr  rorti':ratiom  is  tliC  same  with  the 

f4Jted  Noutelle  Maniere  de  Foriilh*r   les  Places,  attack  ot   a  plj(.r,  uml  is  th*'  art  of  making  and 

t.rce  dcs  Mcthodet  du  clievaher  de  Ville,  kv,  :  condii<:liiig  all  tiic   difl.-rer.t  works  in  a  siege,  in 

0/anam'fl  Traits  de  Fortiiicat«oii :  Memo<res  do  order  to  xain  pu«ses<>ion  of  the  place. 

rAriillcrie   de   Surirey  de  St.    Iteuy:    Mulici**  Dcjcitttvct  or  di/enee  rit'tijicat:.^ft,{h  He  ^n  of  iIk- 

f realises  \4  EiisHieBtary  end  Pmrtical  Fortilica-  fcndin;:  a  toun  tli.a  i»  licsitge;!,  with  ail  tJK  nH- 

'cn      MuKUlainbrit'a  Furtilicaliou  Perpendicu.  vantages  wlnrh  the  fi»ititirat!c:i 'if  it  will  admt. 

U:ie ;  Lindmaon's  a'urks  on  Fuftjiication :  iley-  l-ortifiL.'.*.ion  t»  aho  uiv.d  ivc  the  place  fortilicd  ^ 


FORTIFICATION. 

or  the  several  work«  rais«d  to  defend  apd  Amnk  it,    siegers  approaches  in  proportion ;  and,  t1ierefor«, 
and  keep  off  the  enemy.  the  strength  of  a  fortification  increases  in  propor* 

All  fortifications  consist  of  lines  and  angles,  tion  to  the  number  and  length  of  its  sides;  so  that 
which  have  various  names,  according  to  their  a  dodecagon  is  stronger  than  an  octagon,  when  ibe 
various  offices.  length  of  their  sides  is  the  same.    However,  as  it 

The  principal  angles  are  those  of  the  center,  the  is  found  difficult  to  inscribe  a  polygon  in  an  ellipse 
flanking  angle,  flanked  angle,  angle  of  the  epaule,  or  oval,  the  following  more  easy  method  will 
&c.  answer  the  purpose.     Reduce  the  spot  of  ground 

The  principal  lines  are  those  of  circumvallation,  to  be  fortified  to  the  figure  AC  EG,  fig.  3.  and 
of  contravallation,  of  the  capital,  &e.  See  each  draw  BE,  AF,  parallel  to  each  other;  draw  CH, 
in.  its  place.  DG,  perpendicular  to  these  lines,  and  at  eqnal  dis- 

Fortifications  are  divided  into  regular  and  irre-  tance  from  the  points  B  and  B,  and  let  tlieir 
gular,  and  again  into  durable  and  temporary.  interval  be  equal  to  that  of  the  lines  BE  and  AF; 

Rtgular  Fortification  is  that  wherein  tbe  bastions  then,  draw  DC,  OH,  parallej  to  AF  and  BE,  and 
are  all  equal ;  or  that  which  is  built  in  a  regular  equally  distant  from  them;  and  from  their  vnter- 
polygon,  the  sides  and  angles  whereof  are  gene-  sections  C,  D,  G,  H,  with  DG,  CH,  as  centers, 
rally  about  a  musquet-shot  from  each  other.  describe  arcs,  with  a  radius  equal  to  CD  or  GH, 

In  a  regular  fortification,  the  parts  being  all  so  as  to  intersect  the  lines  AF,  BE,  in  A,  B,  E,  F ; 
equal,  have  the  advantage  of  l>eing  equally  de-  join  the  points  A,  B,  E,  F,  and  ABCDEFGU  will 
fensible ;  so  that  there  arc  no  weak  places.  See  be  an  oblong  octagon,  havingone  half  similar  and 
PI.  72.  fig.  2.  equal  to  the  other  half.    If  a  hexagon  be  to  be  de- 

Irregular  FMrtifictUhrif  is  that  wherein  the  bas-  scribed,  instead  of  drawing  the  two  lines  CH,  DG, 
tions  are  unequal,'  and  unlike;  or  the  bides  and  one  will  be  snfficient;  in  a  decagon  there  musft  be 
angles  not  all  equal,  and  equidistant.  thn^e,  and  four  in  a  dodecagon.    If  the  sides  can* 

In  an  irregular  fortificaiion,  the  dnfencc  and  not  easily  be  made  eqnal,  then  the  sides  AB,  EF, 
strength  beiug  unequal,  there  is  a  ncce&sity  for  on  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe  polygon,  should 
reducing  tbe  irregular  figure,  as  near  as  may  be,  be  the  longest,  because  it  is  the  weakest.  But 
to  a  regular  one ;  i.e.  instead  of  inscribing  it  in  a  when  the  figure  cannot  in  any  respect  be  made 
circle,  it  should  be  Inscribed  in  an  oval,  so  that  regular,  tbe  strength  of  each  side  must  be  esti- 
onc  half  may  be  similar  and  equal  to  tlie  other  mated  according  to  the  works  a  besieger  is  obliged 
half.  to  make  in  the  attack,  and  acconling  to  tbe  ob- 

And  as  the  irregularity  of  a  figure  depends  on     stacles  he  meets  with  in  his  approaches, 
the  quantity  of  angles  and  sides  ;  the  irregularity         Marine  Fortijication,  is  sometimes  used  by  way 
of  a  fortification  arises  either  from  the   angles     of  distinction  from  land  fortification,  and  denotes 
beiug  too  small,  or  the  sides  being  too  long,  or     the  art  of  raising  works  fit  for  the  defence  of  a 
too  short.  harbour  against  the  attacks  of  any  kind  of  sbip> 

Consequently  an  irregular  figure  being  proposed  ping;  but  the  works  proper  for  this  pnrpose  de- 
tp  be  fortified ;  all  the  angles,  with  tlie  quantity  of  pend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  principles  era* 
the  sfdrs,  must  be  found,  to  be  able  to  judge  how  ployed  in  the  fortification  of  towns.  However^ 
it  is  to  be  fortified.  See  PI.  72.  fig.  1.  which  re-  attention  should  be  given  to  the  situation  of  roads 
presents  a  fortification  inscribed  in  an  oval.  or  harbours  in  contriving  works  for  their  defence : 

In  this  case  the  ^ides  CD,  Gil,  on  the  flat  parts,     <*•  gr.  when  a  town  lies  open  to  the  sea,  on  a  curved, 
are  stronger  than  the  sides  AB,  LF,  on  the  nirrow     or  straight  bold  shore,  and  has  before  it  a  suffici- 
parts,  supposing  all  the  exterior  sides  equal,  and     ^nt  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  the  ships, 
the  place  equally   fortified.      When  the  angles     In  this  situation,  may  be  well  defended  by  forts 
BCD,  CDE  of  the  polygon  are  veiy  great,  and  the     built  near  the  water*s  edge  on  each  side  of  the 
besieger  comes  within   a  small  distance  of   tbe     anchoring  place,  so  contrived  as  to  have  two  or 
works,  he  cannot  approach  nearer,  withont  being     three  batteries,  one  higher  than  the  other,  and  fur- 
seen  in  front,  except  by  a  direct  sap,  with  tra-     pished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cannon,  carry- 
verses;  ami  as  this  way  of  approachiug  presents     i»g  shot  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  pounds, 
but  a  small  fiont,  the  be»iogcd,  who  have  a  much     A  town,  in  this  situation,  may  be  defended  by  a 
larger,    may   oppose  with   peculiar  advantage:     rampart,  or  wall,  welhflanked,  built  along   the 
whereas,  if  the  angles  HAB,  ABC  of  the  polygon,     shore,  be^ide  the  fortifications  on  the  land  side, 
are  very  small,  the  besiegers  may  carry  their'ap-     The  works  along  the  shore  should  be  carried  so 
proaches  to  ll»c  counterscarp  itself,  and  have  al-     near  to  the  water's  edge,  that  troops,  attempting 
ways  a  larger  front  than  the  besieged;  and,  as  the     ^  land  under  the  cannon  of  a  fleet,  might  not  find 
besiegers  must  extend  their  approaches  to  three     ground  on  which  to  intrench  themselves.  Farther, 
fronts,  whether  they  are  small  or  larce,  th.;  work     *hen  a  harbour,  being  a  bay,  has  a  shoal  or  small 
of  the  approaches  before  the  front  BCDK  will  be     Wand  lying  before  its  entrance,  a  strong  fort  shoukl 
to  the  work  before  the  front  HABC,  as  the  line     be  built  upon  the  island,  in  a  place  where  it  can 
BE  is  to  the  line  HC,  nearly,  i.  e.  as  the  greater     command  the  entrance  on  both  sides,  if  the  island 
axis  of  the  oval  i<i  to  thuleis;  and  thercfuie  the     be  not  too  large;  otherwise  two  or   more  forts 
front  CD,  on  tbe  flat  side,  is  stronger  than  the     should  be  erected  in  such  places  as  may  command 
ftODt  AB,  on  the  narrow  side;  Cbnsetjuently,  the     the  avenues  to  the  bay;  other  forts  should  also  be 
longer  CD  is,  so  that  the  lines  of  defence  arc     raised  on   the  most  convenient  points  of  land, 
within  the  reach  of  muskct-^hot,  and  the  angles     forming  tbe  mouth  of  the  bay.     Again,  when  the 
BCD,  CDE,  are  the  same,  the  stronger  will  the     harbour  is  in  a  bay,  whose  points,  forming  the 
firont  be;  since  the  works  become  more  spacious,     entrance,  stretch  into  the  sea,  and  approach  one 
liold  more  troops  to  defend  them,  and  the  liesiegers     another  within  cannon  shot ;  such  a  harbour  may 
•re  obliged  to  extend  their  trenchcft  farther.  More-     be  fortified  by  building  on  both  sides  of  \t%  en- 
over,  tbe  fieiUer  tbe  ansles  of  the  polygon  BCD,     trance  one  or  more  forts;  and,  if  possible,  a  fort 
tDE  are,  tbe  exterior  sfdes  being  tlic  same,  the     should  also  be  built  within  the  harbour's  mouth,  in 
stronger  will  be  the  front  CD ;  because  tlic  length     »uch  a  manner,  that  its  eannon  can  rake  the  ship« 
of  the  line  BE  inci cases,  and  the  extent  of  the  be-    pin;  fore  and  alt  as  they  come  in. 
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FORTIFICATION. 


Vbea    m    harbour  it  formed  by  a  cluster  of 

idnds,  it  is  eai ily  fortifieit*  if  the  channel  between 

dbe  tUands  is  not  coo  wt<ie  for  the  cannon  from  one 

■r  boih  shores  ;  but  if  it  be  too  wide,  the  shipping 

tec  tides  there  must  be  defended  from  the  batteries 

OB  the  shore.     When  the  harbour  lies  in  an  inlet, 

or  river,  some  miles  above  its  iaoiith»  a  fort  built 

tf  each  point  of  the  eniraocc>  when  the  passage 

In  strait,   and  can' be  commanded  fronisideco 

liie,  aad  two  others  between  them  and  the  har- 

baar.  but  not  <iircctly  opposite,  nnle^  the  breadth 

o<  the  channel  requires  it,  will  lie  a  proper  security 

tor  the  shipping   in   iurh  a  harbour;  and  if  the 

chinnel  or  rrver  is  winding,  the  forts  should  be 

bo'tt  where  they  can  command  a  reach  at  leaHt,  or 

be  K>  placed  at  the  bends,  as  to  command  two  u;U 

jacmi  teaches.     See  Ro4iertson*s  Treat,  of  Maiine 

F^n.  part  ii. 

Dur^Ue  FvrHJiealioH^  is  that  built  with  dcsiipi  to 
■main  a  standing  shelter  for  ages.  Such  am  the 
a>Bal  foriifici&tions  of  cnties,  frontier  places,  &c. 

Trmporar^  Furlijiraiian^  is  thai  erected  on  some 
noer^ent  occa^^ion,  and  only  for  a  little  time. 

Such  are  field- works,  cast  up  for  the  scixtng 
tr.l  maintaining  a  post,  or  passage;  those  about 
Ofipf,  &c.  as  circjmvaillation^,  contravallations, 
Ki  ribis.  trenches,  batteries,  &c. 

There  are  many  modes  of  fortification  that  have 
Men  much  esteemed  and  used  ;  a  ^niall  specimen 
c4  s  oompaniti^'e  view  of  ihc  pfincip;!!  uf  these  is 
lepicseiited  in  plate  73,  vix.  iIk^w  of  count  Pagan, 
)Dd  Mess.  Vauban,  Coeliorn,  Belidur,  and  Blondel ; 
tbe  explanation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  p[tgttti*i  Sj/iicm- 

A  Half  bastions. 

B  Ravelin  and  counter^uard. 

C  Coonierruardi  before  the  bastions. 

DThe  ditch. 

E  Tbe  glaci.*. 

ti  The  place  cf  arms. 

H  Retired  flanks. 

a  Lii:e  of  defence*. 

?.   ya'jboJk**  S'jstcm. 

f-  .\d^\«  of  the  bastion,  or  Banked  anglo. 

r  AnjT.'e  of  the  shoulder. 

4  Ap^le  of  the  flank. 

r  Saliant  angle. 

J  Fjce  of  the  bastion. 

::  Thn  flank. 

4  The  curtain. 

;  'Ir-M^&ilies. 

4  Traverses  in  the  covert  way. 

3.  Coehorn's  System. 

1  Concave  flunks. 

"^  The  curtains. 

i  Rcd'>ubt<»  in  the  reentering  angles. 

-I  TraicrskCS. 

5  Sionc  kftl^m'^nts. 
C  Roar.il  flanks. 

7  Rfdoubt. 

b  C-  ffcfs  planked  on  the  sides,  and  above  co\cr- 
e.)  overhead  with  a  foot  of  earth. 

4.  Belidor*s  System, 

1  Cavaliers. 

K  R:ims-horos,  or  Tenailles. 

L  Retrenchments  within  the  detached  bastions. 

M  Circular  curtain. 

N  The  ravelin. 

P  Umcf'c^  with  retired  battciicS. 

f    RHrubt, 


R  Detached  redoubt. 
.    S  Ad  arrow. 
P  Small  traverses. 

5.  BlondePs  Syitem*  '^ 

1  Retired  battery. 

m  tmoettes. 

n  Ravelin,  with  retired  bastion. 

o  Orillous. 

Another,  or  new  method  of  fortification,  hm 
latelv  been  proposed,  by  M.  Monulambert.  called 
Fortification  Perpendiculaire,  because  the  faces  of 
the  works  are  made  by  a  series  of  lines  running  in 
a  xig-zag,  perpendi^plar  to  one  another. 

ProjUe  of  FttrtifictuioHf  is  a  representation  of  a 
vertical  section  of  a  work,  serving  to  shew  those 
dimensions  which  cannot  be  represented  in  plan.*, 
and  aie  necessary  in  the  building  of  a  fortificatjon. 
Thii!  profile  is  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  provide  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  adapted  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  work,  e.  gr.  let  a,  h, 
Fl.  72.  fig.  3,  be  a  scale  of  twenty  toises;  and  let 
All  represent  the  level  of  the  pfround  plane,  so  that 
thoxe  parts  of  the  fortification  which  arc  above 
tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  or  below  it,  may  be 
above  or  below  thisline  in  the  profile.  From  th^ 
point  A  in  the  line  AR,  take  AC»4  toises  three 
feet,  for  the  interior,  talus  or  slope  of  the  ram- 
part ;  at  C  erect  a  perpendicular  CO  of  three 
toiflcs  eighteen  feet  for  the  height  of  the  rampart  $ 
through  the  point  D  draw  an  indefinite  line  DN 
parallel  to  AB,  in  which  uke  DEa5  toises  for  the 
orcadth  of  the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart:  at  the 
point  E  erect  the  perpendicular  CF>»2  feet  for  the 
height  of  the  banquette,  and  draw  FH  parallel  to 
DN,  making  VQ  and  C>H,  each  equal  to  three 
.  feet.  Draw  the  line  EG,  whieh  will  represent  the 
talus  of  the  banquette,  and  OH  will  be  the  upper 
part  of  it:  on  the  point  H  erect  the  perpendicular 
HI  =  41  feet  for  the  height  of  the  parapet  above 
the  banquette.  From  I  draw  the  indefinite  line  I K , 
parallel  to  US,  in  which  take  IL=l'//oot,  and 
draw  HL,  which  wilt  be  the  interior  side  of  the  pa- 
rapet: taUc  LK<^=  toises  for  the  lhickne»8  of  the 
(larapet,  and  from  the  point  K  let  fall  the  indefi- 
nite line  Kl\  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  and 
produce  it  below  AB :  in  this  line  take  KMs*?^ 
feet,  aud  draw  the  line  LM  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  parapet  u  hich  U  a  talus,  that  the  soidier  on  the 
banquette  may  he  able  to  discover  the  covert- 
way  and  the  glacis.  On  the  point  N,  where  DN 
intersects  KP,  as  a  center,  with  a  radius  of  one 
f:>ot.dcs'.*ril)e  asniall  isemi-circle.  which  represents 
the  cordon:  take  NT £3  toises,  hiuI  from  the 
point  P  draw  an  indcfiuiie  lir.e  Pn  parallel  to  AB, 
which  wiil  rcpre->cnt  ihe  bottom  cf  the  ditch,  the 
depth  of  which  is  supposed  to  l.e  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  rampart.  Take  NO  =  5  feet  for  the 
thickne:»&  of  tlie  revetement  of  the  cordon,  and 
frtim  the  point  O  draw  the  indefinite  line  OQ  pa- 
rallel to  NP;  this  will  be  the  interior  .si-Ic  of  the 
revetement  of  the  point  P,  where  the  line  Pn 
meets  the  line  NP;  take  PK=T  feet,  or  abt»ut  rhc 
fifth  part  of  its  height  NP,  for  the  talus  of  the  re- 
vetement, and  draw  the  line  NR,  which  rcprc^icnts 
the  scarp  or  exterior  side  of  the  revetement ;  take 
RS«*l  foot  for  the  jutting  of  the  foundation,  and 
draw  ST  perpendicular  to  Pn,  making  it  equal  to 
two  or  three  toises  for  the  depth  of  the  foun- 
dation, draw  T2  parallel  to  Pn.  and  let  it  intersect 
oi  in  ;2 ;  and  let  Y&  be  drawn  parallel  toNM, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three  f^ct,  for  the  revete- 
ment of  the  parapet.     In  order  to  icpreRcnt  the 
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to  R  F  O  S 

Thf  com non  opinion  is,  thtt  lliey  are  the  Ca-  or  improvement  {Sicifi)'    S.  To  pauoFiicI 

nary  islands.  lo  advance. 

F(/RTUNATELY.  ad  (from /orftifw/f .)  FCHUARDER.  t.  Cfrom/«r:cJ  .       ile 

Hjppihr:  ■ucceaftfullj  (Prior).  who  promotes  aiiy  thing. 

ro*rUNATENESS.  t.  (from/ar/aiia/e.)  FCXRWARDLY.  ad,  (from  ilir  a^lj.  wn  . .) 

Hamnrss;  coodltick;  Micce«  (Stcfney).  Eacerlv:  hastdy  ;,  quickly  {Aucriitiu^. 

FOUTUNE.  f.  (/orfiMfa,  UtioO     »;  The  FCRWARDNDiS.  j.  ((roin>rK.;ra.)    I . 

power  suppoicd  to  distribute  the  lots  oflifSe  ac-  Eagerness ;  anioyr ;  rruilincss  t<i  a*  t  {Bncou  . 

eoidin^  ti^ her  own  humour  {Skaktpeare),    i.  S.  Quickness;  readiaeta  {fVottom),    ■;.  l^i^rh- 

TV  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man  (flrn/Zey).   3.  ne«s  yearly  ripeness.     4.  Confidence;   a»>ur- 

IW  chance  of  life ;  means  of  living  {Swift),  ance ;  want  of  modesty. 

4.  Swxess,  good  or  bad  ;  event  (7V«ip/r).     5*  FOSS-WAY  was  anciently  oae  of  the  (bur 

Estate;    posaetsions    iSkakspemr),      6.    Tlie  great  Roman  hig'uways  of  England :  ao  called, 

portion  of  a  man  or  woman  (Of my).  7*  Fu»  accordmg  to  Camden,  because  it  wai  ditched 

rarity ;  fbture  evetils  i^Cowlty).  on  both  fides,  which  was  the  Roman  metliod 

To  Fo'rtuse.  r.  «.  (from  the  notm.)    To  of  making  highways.     It  bcigan  at  Totness  in 

be£i}l ;  to  &1I  ont ;  to  happen ;  to  come  ca-  Devonshire,  and  ended  at  Barton  u|xm  Hum- 

nsHy  loj^^p  (JTnoZ/ct).  bar :  being  still  visible  in  several  parts,  though 

KrRTUNEO.   a,    Soppticd    by    fortune  of  more  than  1400  years  standing. 

[Skakspeare^.  FOSSA,  {fosta^  {mmfodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea. 

FCyRTUNEBOOK.  t.  {firfune  and  book.)  A  little  depression  or  sinus. 

A  book  consulted  to  know  fortune  (Oosiaip).  Fossa    ovalis.     The  depression  in  the 

FCyRTUNEHUNTER.   #.   (Jortnne  and  right  auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which  in  tlie 

hni,)  A  man  whose  employment  is  to  inquire  fetus  opens  into  the  other  auricle,  forming  the 

sftpT  women  with  great  portions,  to  enrich  foramen  orale. 

himself  by  roarrring  them  {SpecitUor),  Fossa,  in  our  ancient  cnstoms,  was  a- ditch 

To  FCyRTUNETELL.  r.  n.  (fortune  and  full  of  water,  where  women  committing  felony 

tfiL)    1 .  To  pretend  to  thepower  of  revealing  were  drowned  ;  as  n»en  were  hanged, 

fotnrtty    {fFaiion},     9.    To    reveal   futurity  FOSSANO,  a  strong  town  of  Piedmont, 

{Qear'eland),  with  a  bishop's  see,  seated  on  the  Sture.    Lat, 

PCKRIUNETELLER.    t.    (fari^ne   and  44.  45  N.    Lon.  7-  M>  E. 

teiirr,)    One  who  cheats  common  people,  by  FOSSARH,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers 

fjretending    to    the    knowledge    of   futurity  in  the  Eastern  church,  whose  busiaew  was  to 

[lyuppa),  inter  the  dead. 

By  Stat,  g  Geo.  II.  e.  5.  fortnneterllen  are  FOSSK,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  or  moat. 

punishable  with  a  year's  imprisonment,  and»  It  lies  between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  be* 

itandinf:  four  times  in  the  pillory.  low  tl.c  rampart. 

PCyRTY.   fl.    (feopentiX.  Saxon.)      Four  FCK.SSIL.  a.  (/oisi/i#,  Lat./o/ii/e,  French.) 

times  ten.  That  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  (  ff'oodward), 

FORUM,  in  antiquity,  is  tised  in  divers  ac-  Fossil.  {JonUist  (mm /odio,  to  dig.)  Any 

ceptations  :  sometimes  tor  a  place  of  traflic,  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth, 

answering   to    our   market-place;    in   which  Native  fossils,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  sul>- 

sense  it  has  osuilly  some  adjective  added  to  it,  stances  found  either  buried  in  the  earth,  or 

35  forum  hoar  turn  t  ihe  beast-market.    Some-  lying  on  iu  surface,  of  a  plain  Mmplestnictnre, 

times  for  any  place,  where  the  governor  of  a  Md  shewing  no  signs  of  having  contained  vcs- 

pfovince  convenes  his  people,  to  give  jodg-  sels  or  circidat  ins  juices.  These  are  subdivided 

ment,  according  to  course  of  law.     At  other's,  by  the  same  author,   1.  Into  fossils  naturally 

Cor  a  public  sCaraing  place  in  the  ctty  of  Rome,  and  essentially  simple     Of  tliese^  some  are  nei- 

where  causes  were  jtidictally  tried,  and  orations  ther  inflammable,  nor  soluble  in  water ;  as  sim- 

delivered  to  the  people.  pie  earths,  talcs,  fibraric,  gypsum,  iclenita*. 

Forum,  among  casoists,  is  used  for  jaris-  crystals,  and  spars:  others,  enough  uoinflam- 

diction.  mable,  are  soluble  in  water ;  as  all  the  simple 

To  FORWA'NDER.  v.  a.  (for  and  wan'  salu :  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  infiam- 

der^  To  vrander  wikllyatKl  wearily  (Spenser),  mable,  but  not  soluble  in  water;  as  sulphur, 

n>RWARD.Fo^RWARDs.  ir^  poppesjib,  anripigmentom,  larnich,  amber,  ambeigris, 

SuDo.)  Toward  a  part  or  place  before;  on-  g^tes,    asphaltum,    ampeliies,    lithanthrax. 

Ward ;  progrenis'dy,  straight  before  (Hooker),  naphtha,  and  pisasphalta.    2.  The  second  ge- 

Fo'rward.   a.    (from    the  advetb.)      I.  neral  subdivision  ot  fossils  comprehends  such 

Warm;    earnest    (Oaiaiiant).      2.    Ardent;  as  arc  naturally  compound,  but  unmetallic.  Of 

eater;  hot ;  rioieot  (Prior).  3.  Heady;  con-  these,  some  are  neither  inflammable,  nor  solu- 

rast;  presmnptooos  (Drydem),    4.  Not  re^  blc  in  water;  as  compound  earths,  stones,  sep- 

served ;    not  over  modett   (Skakgpemre).     5,  taricr,  siderochita,  semi-pellucid  gems,  &c.  : 

Pkemarore ;  early  ripe  (gAdtsjifff).  6.  Quick ;  others  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  inflamma- 

Tcady;  hasty  (Locke).    J.  Antecedent;  ant^  ble;  as  all  the  metallic  salu  :  and  lastly,  some 

rior  (Skaksnemr).     B.  Not  behindhand ;  not  are  inflammable,  but  not  soluble  in  water ;  as 

iaferior  (Shakspeare).  marcasites,  pyriiK,  and   phlogonia.    3.   The 

7^  Fo^iwakd.  If.  a-  (from  the  adverb.)    I.  third  and  last  nneral  division  of  fossils,  com- 

To  hasten ;  to  qokkeO}  lo  wscelcnic  io  giowth  prdiq^  all  the  mciaUic  ofci  >  which  are  bo- 
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dies  t£lluri]]y  hard,  remarkably  beary,  and  fa-  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  1724  he  was  chosen  tT 
sible  in  fire.  Of  these  some  are  peifectly  me-  succeed  Dr.  Gale,  at  Barbican,  havioc  alteredt 
tallic,  as  bein;  malleable  when  pore ;  soch  are  his  sentiments  respecting  in&nt  haptisin»  and 
gold,  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  tin  :  others  been  immersed  in  consequence  of  reading  that 
are  imperfectly  metallic,  as  not  being  miillea-  writer's  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  1744  lie 
ble  even  in  their  pnrest  stale ;  such  arc  anti-  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  cburch  of  I'ionef^i^ 
mony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  &c.  Of  all  thtse  hall,  and  in  1748  the  iniiTersity  of  Mar^wfa»ll 
substances,  the  reader  will  6nd  a  particular  de-  college,  Aberdetn,  conferred  on  him  the  dew 
icription  under  their  respective  heads.  See  also  gree  of  D.D.  He  died  in  1753,  leaving  a  hi^. 
Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  character  behind  him  for  intexrity  and  learn*- 

Extraneous  fossils  are  bodies  of  the  ve^e-.    ing.     His  writinp  are;  I.  A  Defence  of  the* 
table  or  animal  kingdoms  accidentally  buried    Christian  Revelation  against  Mr.  TindaL    S. 
in  the  earth.    Of  the  vegetable  kingdom  there    Tracts' on  Heresy  against  Dr.  Stebbing.     3. 
are  principally  three  kinds,  trees  or  parts  of    Several  excellent  Sermons,  in  4  vols.  8vo.    4w 
them,  heroaceous  plants,  and  corals  ;  and  of    Discourses  on  natural  Religioo  and  social  Vir- 
the  animal   kingdom   there  are   four  kinds,    tue,  2  Vols.  4to.  {ff'aikiru). 
sea-shells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones        To  Fo'ster.  v    a.  (fOft|uan,  Saxon.)     !«•  ' 
of  6shes,  complete 'fishes,  and  the  bones  of    To  nurse;  to  feed;  to  support  (Cleuueiamd)^ 
land  animals.    (See  Bones, Trees,  Wood»    2.  To  namper  {Sidney).    3.  To  cherish;  U^  • 
Plakt,  Shell,   &c.)      These   ad%'entitious    forward  (Thomson). 
or  extraneous  fossils,  thus  found  buried   in        FO'STERAGE.    *.    (from  Jogier.}     The 

E»t  abandance  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth,    charge  of  nursine :  alterage  {Raicigk). 
▼e  employed  the  curiosity  of  several  of  our        FOSTERBROTHER.  s.  (|:or«efi  fafioteiv 
latest  naturalists,  who  have  each  a  different    Saxon.)    One  bred  at  the  same  pap* 
system  to  account  for  the  surpri:«ing  appear-        FOSTERCHI'LD.  i.  (popEeji  ciho,  Saat.). 
ances  of  petrified  sea-fishes,  in  places  far  re-    A  child  nuri«d  b\'  a  woman  not  the  motherp 
mote  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  tops  of  moun-    or  bred  bv  a  man  not  the  father  (Dfforei). 
uins;  shells  in  the  middle  of  quarries  of  stone;        FOSTERDA'M.  s.  (/oi/fr  and  liani).    A 
and  of  elephants*  teeth,  and  bones  of  various    nurse;  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a  miH 
animals,  peculiar  to    the  southern  climates^    ther  (Drvden). 

and  plants  only  growing  in  the  East,  found        FOSTERI^A^RTH.  i.  (foster  and  emrA.^ 
fossil  in  our  northern  and  western  parts.    On    Earth  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished,  thaofjtk 
this  subject  we  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the    it  did  not  ^w  at  first  in  it  {Philips). 
lesder  to  Pafkinson*8  Organic  Remains  of  a        FO'STERER.  s.  (from  Jfoster.)  A  Done  i 
former  World.  one  who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a  pemit 

Fossil- PITCH.    See  Petroleuhc.  {Dames), 

FOSSOMBRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  FOSTERF AETHER,  i.  (FOfteji  p>»«fipf 
dtichy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bishop's  see.  Lat.  Saxon.)  One  who  gives  food  in  the  plaoe  or 
43.  40  N.     Lon.  I?.  48  E.  the  father. 

FOSTER  (Samuel),  an  English  mathema-  FOSTERLEAN,  ancientlv  sisnified  nap^ 
tician,  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  edu-  tial  ^ifts ;  much  the  same  with  \\  liat  we  iion; 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de-    call  lointure. 

grees  in  arts.    In  l6d6  he  was  chosen  profes-        FOSTERMOTHER.  s.   (foster  and  «*- 
sor  of  astronomy,  in  Gresham  college,  which,    ther,)  A  nurse. 

however,  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  same  FOSTERSO^N.  s.  {foster  and  ioii.>  One 
year,  but  in  1 64 1  he  was  re-elected.  Hebe-  fed  and  educated,  thouah  not  the  sou  by  nature, 
came  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  society,  FOTHERGILL  (John),  an  eminent  En* 
which  afterwards  was  incorporated  by  royal  glish  physician,  born  in  1712atCarr  End,  ia 
charter,  for  encouraging  experimental  philoso-  Yorkshire,  of  reputable  parents,  who  were  bir 
phy,  atKl  died  in  l652.  He  wrote  se\eral  ma-  profession  quakers.  About  1728  he  was  placed 
thematical  treatises;  the  chief  of  which  are,  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  at  Bradforo,  and 
The  Art  of  Diallins; ;  Description  of  sundry  in  1736  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  sto« 
In^ruments,  invented  or  impruvefl  by  him;  died  two  years  in  St. Thomas's  hospital.  From 
and  Miscellanies.  There  were  two  otner  ma-  thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  bit 
thcmsiiciansof  his  name  in  the  same  century,  doctor's  degree.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ley* 
viz.  William  Foster,  who  was  a  pupil  of  den,  and  travelled  through  fome  parts  of  France 
Oughtred,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  Lon>  and  Germany.  About  1740  he  commenced 
don;  and  Mark  Foster,  the  author  of  a  trea-'  praciice  in  London  with  great  success,  which 
tise  on  Trigonometry.    {Watkins.)  continued  to  the  %ery  last.    He  was  also  admit* 

Foster  (James),  an  English  divine,  born  ted  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  at  Edin^ 
in  1697  at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  the  free-  burgh,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  and  antiqna* 
school  of  that  city,  from  whence  he  was  remov-  rian  societies  of  London.  He  greatly  cultivmled 
ed  to  an  academy  to  perfect  his  studies.  He  natural  history  and  botany,  and  was  a  libenl 
commenced  preacher  in  1718;  but  when  the  patron  of  ingenious  men.  He  was  at  the  sole 
disputes  broke  out  in  Exeter  respecting  the  doc-  expence  of  printing  Purveys  translation  of  the 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  he  quitted  that  place,  and  scriptures  into  English,  and  an  edition  of  bi« 
went  to  Mefbome  in  Somersetshire.  After-  shop  Percy's  Yiert  to  the  New  Tastament  lor  a 
waxdi  he  reside  for  some  time  at  Trowbridge    seminary  of  quakers  in  Yorkshire.    He  died  ia 
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vttt  snld,  by  his  own 
■ftlnmi.  lo  tile  bic  Dr.  Hunltr,  at  b(MU. 
Mrlbe  v.l.ut|c.n.  His  librarjr  v>tia»M  bj 
MMioa.  Ills  I'iacu  ncre  culleclcd  into  one 
«iMw.  by  Dr.  lillioli. 

FUTIIEltOlLLIA.  Id  boun^.  n gcnm of 
tbr  elm  (.oii  aiitlija,  o«J»r  inonogj'nia.  Calyx 
(■■eaic,  terjrniirci  corolten  ;  (term  cloren  i 
a^uk  tito-cellnl  i  sctdi  soliiary,  bony.  One 
fnm:  a  larolioc  irce.  reaembling  itie  aider ; 
»iift  allemiir.  wcO^f-foiniHl  liavct,  serrate  ai 
Bf>  IkcMry  uiitti-riit.illi,  iluivrrd  in  s  very  close 
«r»icwl  ipLl^e. 

FUTIlKltlNG,  *  peculiar  mclhml  of  en< 
temnnnjt  la  ituf)  ■  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a 
■ip  vbik  «lio  is  afloat,  either  under  lail  oi  at 
OK^ar.  Ii  »  uMially  tictrotmed  in  ih?  rallon- 
n^aimtirr-  A  baihei  ii  fillei]  with  ashea, 
mttn,  Mul  choppcil  ropv-yami,  anJ  liXMcly 
•Miiul  with  a  pirce  of  canvas ;  16  ihi<t  i«  ftit- 
■Mri  •  Inme  pole,  by  which  it  i)  plunged  ii-- 
pMUdly  in  ihc  water,  as  dose  on  possible  m  the 
(hec  vtmc  the  leak  ii  conjectured  in  lie.  The 
ntiiiii  or  ehoppnl  rope-yarns  beiiifc  thus  gra- 
^Jly  ^keu  ihroiigh  the  iw'isf.  <>r  over  ilie 
■!>«*  Ibe  baikei,  are  frequently  sucked  inio 
•e  bole  along  with  ihc  water,  10  thai  tho  leak 
k«an««  immnttaiely  dwakeil  ;  and  the  ready 
MBancr  of  the  water  is  iherchy  prevented. 

FOTHlCniNGAY.  a  town  of  N:.rihnmp- 
(■■hire,  nine  miles  S-  of  Stamford,  near  llic 
ms  Nm.  It  i>  chiefly  noted  fur  the  ruins  of 
Ai  omW.  tn  which  JAity  queen  of  ScotUnd 
whrhoaed. 

POU-TCHEOU-FOU,  adtyof China,  in 
At  pnnince  of  Fo-kein.  It  carrin  on  a  con- 
■dmtilr  trade  ;  but  ii  chiefly  remarkable  for 
liv  tta^ifieence  nf  its  principal  brid^,  which 
kaaHvpihan  100  arches,  coiisiniriednf  white 
■ooe, and amamenteil  wiihadouhlebaluHinide 
■kn^^Mui.  Thii  riiy  ii  the  residence  of  a 
tSFrajr,  and  hai  under  iti  jutialiclion  nine 
fWioTlhe  third  dxit. 

KMJCHIKR  (Bertram  de),  a  Dulehpainl- 
V.  fattm  at  Brrzcn-irp-Znotn  in  I6(V),  and  n 
fafiple  af  Vandvek.  He  afterwards  travelled 
fHmBe.  whrre  he  sliidieil  the  manner  of  Tin- 
prmo.  On  hi*  return  In  hli  own  cnuiitry  lie 
•iap««d  the  ilyle  of  Brouwer,  and  |>ainled  |Mir- 
miu  and  eaDTerutions  with  great  repute.  He 
Mdifs  1074. 

POVEOLATE.  honey-combed;  covered 
(■parficnllT  *>iih  hollows  nearly  eiibieal. 

POUGA'DE-  I.  (French.)     In  the  art  of 
var.  a  tttn  of  little  mine  in  tlie  maimer  of  a 
«>vCL,  doe  uadet  tome  woik  of  foititicaiion. 
FUUOllT.     The  preterit  and  participle  of 

A"- 

POXtGHTEN.    Tlie  pauive  participle  of 

^VILLA.   tlie   fine,   imperceptible   lub- 
iliacharged   Ly   the  pollen  of  the  ati- 


deteMab!e;  aboniin.nblc  {Dryden).  4.  Not 
lawful  (Hhahpearey.  5.  Hateful ;  ugly;  luaih- 
iome  [Bacon).  Ii.  Disgtdcerul ;  shamcrul 
{Millon}.  7.  Cuanti  ^rost  {FiUmi).  a.  Full 
of  gross  humours  ;  wanting  purgation  or  raun- 
dihcition  (Shalupcare).  i}.  Not  bright  i  not 
serene  {Dn/den).  10.  With  Tou°ti  force; 
with  unspBsona hie  violence  [CliiTendon).  II. 
(Among  leainen.)  Entangled:  ai,  a  rope  it 
foul  "f  Ihe  anchor. 

To  Foul,  b.  a.  (palan,  Saxon.)  To  daub; 
in   heniire;    to   make  lilthyi   10  dirty  {Evi- 

lU'l). 

FOULA.  or  Foul  Islahd,  one  of  the 
Khrilnnd  uks,  lying  between  six  and  leveii 
leagues  wi-it  friim  the  main  land.  It  is  about 
three  niilet  long,  narrow,  and  full  of  rough, 
sleep,  and  bare  rocks ;  one  of  which  is  to 
large,  and  runs  up  to  such  on  height,  thai  ii 
may  Iw  clcarlyseen  from  Orkney.  This,  there- 
fore; may  be  rerkoned  with  the  greatest  pro- 
febiliiF  to  he  the  Thoie  ofTaciim. 

PULiJ-AHS.orFooLAHS.a  people  in  Afri- 
ca, inhabiting  a  country  on  the  confines  of  the 
great  desert  («ee  SahahaI  along  the  parallel 
of  nine  decrees  north.  They  partake  much  uf 
the  nc^ro  form  and  cnniplexiun ;  hut  ihcy  have 
neither  the  jetty  colour,  thick  lijs,  nor  erispeil 
hair  of  tlie  neuroes.  They  have  also  a  language 
distinct  from  the  Mandioga,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  ib)i  quarter.  The  Foulahs  oc- 
cupy, at  lean  as  sovereign!)  several  provinces 
or  kingdom*,  interspersed  throughout  the  tract 
coinpreheiuled  between  the  mountainous  boi- 
iler  nf  the  eouniiy  Sierra  Leoiia  on  the  west, 
and  that  orToniGucIno  on  the  east;  a)  also  n 
large  irnci  on  the  lower  )>arl  of  tlie  Senegal 
tivinr ;  and  these  ptovincci  are  insulated  from 
each  other  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Theif 
religion  is  Mahomelanisni  ;  bnt  with  a  greal 
mixture  of  Paganism,  and  with  ]c:siutoleta.ico 
than  is  piaclited  by  the  Moors. 

The  priiici|ial  of  the  Fouluh  slates  U  that 
within  Sierra  I.pnna  ;  and  of  which  Teembco 
is  ihe  capital.  The  itexlinorilerappeats  tol>e 
that  borderini;  00  the  south  nf  the  Senegal 
river,  and  on  the  Jalofls;  this  is  properly 
named  Siratih.  Others  of  leu  note  are  Bon- 
d»u,  with  Foota.Torra  adjacent  to  it,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Fnlemi!;  Foola- 
duo  and  Brooko  alonK  the  upiier  part  of  the 
Senegal  river;  Wassela  beyonJ  the  upper  pail 
uf  the  Niger;  and  Massina  loner  down  on  the 
same  river,  and  joining  to  Tombucloo  on  the 

The  kingdom  of  the  Foulah»,  timaled  be- 
tween ihe  upirer  part  of  the  Gambia  liver  and 
ihe  coast  of  Sierra  Leona,  and  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  governed  by  a  Muhouietan  sove- 
reign ;  hut  the  bulk  of  the  people  appear  in  be 
Faaans.  Ftnin  the  circumstances  of  their  long 
hair,  their  lips,  and  comnara lively  light  colour. 
Major  Renneliii  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
Fuulahs  are  the  Leucxthiops  of  Ptolcuiy  and 
Pliny. 

raULFA'CED.<i.(/c.B;and/<(eerf.)  Hav- 
ing an  ubIv  or  hateful  visage  (Shahtpeare) . 

FOULI,  Of  Pmoley,  a  country  ofAfrk 
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uirai  ir  »n;  jzlii. 
cm  a  mck,  ir  u 

Amticiai.    ^ncfs     =«    s-iru.". 
marshy,    ar    i^    ^j^    ,^    ^ 

former  ca?*.     n;    ^_-  .^^    ^^ 

depih  Of  ihe  »'jic-:la:  v  it'st: 
&c.  01  the  bmisni    -.  cnii  a- 
hcfghc  la  luoiua   lii  «  .  a 
thick  net*,  aanoie  tat  z  £& 
is  a  iQood  raie.     j 
uimasi  dili^acs  a  ^ 
of  all  erron  wiiich  iu 
rrror  in  this  pnmt    i 
Architectiimz,  rsn  :.  «s^  > 
Ab  to  the  ruin  msmur  um 
constructing  the  ^imu-^viVK.  xa 
I .  That  th,:  bacLim  of  jie 
-letly  levd.     £.  Thar  n* 
be  all  of  sicr.e,  'm-d  .r.ase  lu 
bfi-adik  of  ihe  ^jromw-jmni 
thji  of  the  wall  ch^  »•  ui  «  . 
trv«r,  art  ought  alwavi  ta  c^ 

Tor  lix'  breadth  may  be  i 

Dff  ^ooiluess  of  tlie'groiuitt. 

:h«:  I y tended  edifice.    +.  T 

if  .-.loilc  to  diminish  aa  ;t  rso^  n. 

9w  ukeu  that  it  do  so  efjuaTt?  m  i 

r>ij;  pcrbooa  ought  Derer  \i  la 

^.:l»  of  an  old  fouiidatioti,  nr*  ■■>* 

c'  .  i  J«p(h  and  goodness. 

•  .".Mi?  IT  r ois  qf  ikf  pien  ^ 

"   I   cr  Jinerent  manoer^.  an* 

' !  iiv  ^>i'  Liic  ground,  depcii  i» 

w  wjo-.  \c.    The  ronver:. 

t  %:  i5<si>\v\,  CAisaoir?,  acc- 

V.'.v.i.  who  is  reckoned 

k^  !  *  h:\.hc  Oil  bridges,  gires  ns  l 

v\'>  -'iK^  I'ur  laving  the  foundiu 

y  N'.  '..[i^c  an  inclosure  to  keepc 

^1  v-i«  :v>  a  double  row  of  stakes  \ 

wiih  their  heads  abore  i 

J  irvtich.    Then  put  he 

»  vv'i.v\»:  row  of  stakes.     Close 

A<w  \\i>k'h  ii  next  to  the  in 

•     V  ■  '.Nc  hoili»w  between  the  tw 

'.  «.u'«  i.w  ii'ud.  ramming  them 

.rr  i-.Mt  iK'»  water  can  possibly^ 

!*''»:»  whjLc«cr  \ou  Hnd  within  tq 

^«j-..-r.  UM.V.  yjv^J.  or  %vhate\'er  eki 

%i..i:'.^N'  10  %v'ii.   ihrvnv  out,  and  i 

vV;vo  y.  ji  *4*^i  t'ouiiJatiou  :  or,  if 

'.-v\\>vii\.  ivjxc  a  foundation  of « 

4';"*.r.  ji  ihc  ctsJ«,  and  driven  in  as 

\.\<x  jky  jN\v:i»ic     .\i;d  here  I  hav 

that  iIh*  N>;  ai\-hiii*ct»  used  to  m; 

i'.v:c\{  t\HiiK2aiu*:i  y^(  the  whole  ler 

bruUe.  jiKi  ih«:  iixieir  under  caci 

thi*  iho\  I? id.  not  by  sliutting  out 

ri\er  at  ornre.  h\  oih:  »ingle  inclosi 

first  cvcludi'i^  one  put.  thon  anot 

.ioitiiii<  the  u  holii'  t\igether  by  deg 

would  be  im(HW5ibIc  to  wiihsiand  ai 

whole  foioo  of  I  he  w.uer  at  once. 

tl»erotonc,  w  bile  %vr  are  at  work  iiion 

^n.uhcr  p;\ri  ojicn  for  .«  pus»agc  for 

lou  may  Ica\c  these  |u!jage!}  citl 
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jelf,  or,  if  you  think  it  more  conve-    of  the  pier  from  sterling  to  sicrlingp  the  inter* 
1  may  frame  wooden  dams  or  hanp-    v.'ils  l>eing  filled  up  with  ntaMnry.     On  thif 

cb,  by  which  the  superfluous  water  iilatform,  which  was  four  feet  »ix  inches  un- 

iff:  but  if  you  find  the  expense  of  a  uer  low- water- mark,  they  be^iiifi  lo  lay  the  first 

foundation    for   the  whole   bridge  course  of  stones,  for  the  pier,  cram|}ed  toge- 

JOQ  may  only  make  a  se|>arate  (bun-  ther,  and  jointed  with  urras  as  u^ual,  and  went 

every,  particular  )iier»  in  the  form  of  forward  till  they  came  to  a  level  with  the  wa* 

thone  angle  in  the  stern  and  another  tcr  at  ebb  tide. 

d,  lying  directly  even  with  the  cur-  About  theyear  1/63,  the  foundation  of  a  stone 
s  water,  that  the  force  of  the  water  bridge  across  the  river  Tees,  nrnr  Stockton* 
often  by  the  angles.  We  are  to  re-  was  laid  by  Mr.  Shout,  and  we  shall  here  men- 
bt  the  water  is  much  more  dan-  tion  those  few  particulars  in  which  his  method 
the  stem  than  to  the  head  of  the  diflcred  from  the  preceding.  Tiie  workmea 
Uadio,  who  is  the  next  writer,  says,  began  with  first  making  verv  hinmg  coffers^  of 
tbe  foundations  of  pilasters,  if  the  solid  fir  timber  about  ten  irct  M|uare,  which 
t  ri?er  be  stone  or  gravel-stone,  they  piled,  jointed*  and  secured  one  upon  an- 
te foundation  without  any  trouble  ;  other,  till  they  had  gained  a  siitlicient  height 
the  bottom  be  quicksand  or  gravel,  to  exclude  the  water  at  its  highest  tiile.  The 
fig  therein,  till  vou  come  to  solid  joints  of  these  timbers  they  cjnikcd  in  the 
ind ;  or,  if  that  should  be  found  too  same  manner  as  thi|)s  are;  and  bunching  them 
I  impracticable,  you  must  dig  mode-  without  any  bottoms,  they  fixed  them  down 
in  the  saud  or  gravel,  and  then  you  to  their  res|)ective  stations  in  the  river.  On 
:  in  oaken  piles,  which  will  reach  the  outside  and  inside  they  drove  a  number  of 
r  firm  ground,  with  the  iron  by  piles,  which  they  boarded  and  rammed  with 
r  points  are  to  he  armed.  A  part  cUy,  to  prevent  the  water  from  ooxing  in  at 
bed  of  the  river  must  be  inclosed  the  bottom  of  the  coffers.  This  indeed  wat 
ler,  and  then  we  are  to  build  there  ;  their  greatest  difficulty  ;  for,  owing  to  quiek« 
ler  |>art  being  left  open,  the  water  sands,  and  other  loose  strata  through  which 
J  free  current;  and  so  go  on  from  the  water  spranz  in,  the  labour  of  digging  to 
**  the  proper  kind  of  fouiulation  was  immense, 
aer  early  architects  give  rules  to  The  chain  pumps  played  incessantly,  and  by  a 
lame  purpose  :  but  instead  of  in-  resolute  perseverance,  the  work,  which  at  some 
n,  we  shall  describe  the  practice  |>eriods  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  human  in- 
wo  of  the  moderns.  In  tne  year  dustry  and  skill,  was  at  length  brought  above 
KiD<lation  of  Essex- bridge  in  Dub-  low- water-mark,  and  the  completion  of  the 
in  a  very  deep  and  rapid  stream  whole  occupied  a  space  of  time  nearly  equal  to 
iple»  who  adopted  the  following  Westminster  bridge.  The  bridge  is  neat  and 
Oand  the  place  where  the  intended  plain,  and  continues  to  the  present  time  a 
«st,  the  workmen  dro%-e,  at  about  proof  of  the  solidity  of  its  founontion. 
ilance  from  each  other  both  ways,  FCXUNDER.  f.  iUomJounJ,)  I.  A  build« 
'  strong  piles,  which  vre/c  left  at  er;  one  who  raises  an  edifice  (Drydin).  9, 
of  low-water-mark.  These  piles  One  who  establishes  a  revenue  for  any  purpose 
with  planks,  within  which  they  (Benileu).  3.  One  from  whnm  any  thing  has 
|iiantity  of  clay,  and  thus  formed  its  original  or  beginning  {RoMcommon),  4* 
wall  of  the  coffer-dam.  Within  A  caster;  one  wlio  forms  fii^tires  by  casting 
d  at  about  the  same  distances,  they  melted  matter  into  moulds  {Grew). 
row  of  piles  dovetailed  at  their  To  Fo'under.  v.  a.  (Jondrf,  French.) 
to  receive  each  other,  and  which  To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  tenderness  in  a 
xtreniitics  of  the  plan  of  the  piers,  horse*s  foot,  that  he  is  finable  to  set  it  to  the 
if  the  bed  of  the  river.    After  hav-  ground  (Dorsei), 

fine  stratum  of  sand  about  four  feet  To  Fo'undbr.  r.  n.  (from  foml,  French.) 

n  these  there  were  a  great  number  1.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  {Raleif^h).    S.To 

i  of  oak  driven  as  deep  as  they  pos-  fail ;  to  miscarry  (Shahpeare). 

m  made  to  penetrate.    They  next  Fo'under.  '  In  the  inaiuse,  a  disease  of 

voids  or  interval**  of  these  piles;  horses,  by  which  they  grow  gradually  contract* 

to  produce  a  solid  and  |>eirificd  ed  in  their  hoof't,  and  narroweil  ;it  tlieir  heels, 

they  emplo}'td  mortar  of  a  peculiar  putting  their  feet  before  each  other  with  as 

le  up  of  roach  lime  and  sharp  gra-  much  fear  and  caution  as  if  thi'y  %verc  moving 

ih  this  they  began  to  lay  the  first  upon  a  sheet  of  red*hot  iron.     This  disease 

ning  ill  brjee  flat  stones  upcm  it  to  is    often    denominated  fwi-founder ;    it  ap- 

thick.    On  this  first  course  they  pears  to  be  generally  eonnected  with  what  is 

al  coat  of  dry  lime  and  gravel  of  called  cheti»/»mndrr,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  pari 

nlitjt   on  which  they  again  laid  nf  one  common  malady :  the  tenderness  and 

then  proceeded  to  lay  mortar  as  at  rigidity  of  the  forefoot  extend  in;;  throuorh  the 

MitiDoed  10  do  so  alternately  till  whole  course  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  that 

9  ft  perfect  level  with   the  piles,  surround  the  leg  and  chest.    The  cause  is  not 

im  to  the  end  of  these  piles  were  exactly  known :  it  probablv  proceeds  from  ex- 

stretching  the  whole  length  cessive  exercise  frequently  rqieated  on  harr" 
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roads,  and  especially  in  connrciioii  with  the  form  a  box,  but  wanting  a  top  and  bottorm    l^tf 

too  fr«:(iueiit   practice  of  C4K>ling  the  horM*8  founder  fills  one  of  the^e  ilatkn,  BB,  with  sand,  and 

burning  feet  suddenly  by  immenion  in  Cfild  rams  it  down  mo<lerately  bard  with  the  raminer 

water.     The  inflammatory  symptDins   should  K,  fig.  6.  he  then  fi>rm*  a  cavity  with  the  trowel 

first  be  subdued,  and  the  stiffness  and  debility  Z  in  the  faud,  sufficiently  large  to  r*teive  one  of 

attempted  lo  be  removed  by  friction  and  olca-  J''*  *»»'*"  ^^  ^»;«  P»^^  "'»  ^^'  V  .^*"*  ^^.  P^"""*  ^l 

ffinou«  stimulants  the  cavity,  and  rams  the  sand  down  ciuke  round 

irrwrrv'iM'uv-         a     i~-.^     i^  .    c     ,       --.  '**  edges,  and  makrs  its  surface  level  with  the 

FOUNDhRY.  s,  A  place  where  figures  arc  j^ow.l  y.'    When  the  other  half  is  placed  upon 

formed  of  melted  metal ;  a  casting-house.  ,he  pattern,  it  is  brought  to  the  ttaie  represented 

FouNDERY,  or  FouNoav,  signifies  also  the  art  by  fig.  8.     Dry  sand  which  hat  been  bnmt  is  now 

of  casting  all  sorts  of  metals  into  different  forms,  strewed  orer  the  pattern  and  tbe  aaod  iii  the  low«r 

This  art  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  as  all  metals  flask  BB,  the  upper  flask  is  plar«d  upon  it,  theif' 

mn!»t  be  »uU\irrUid  tu  it  btfure  they  become  fit  for  joining  being  determined  by  four  Urady  pins  at 

any  useful  puipofi--;  but  notwithitandiiiir  iia  ap-  dd,iig.  1,  eBterinur  corresponding  holei  in  the  lower 

plication  is  so  widely  extendt^d,  its  principles  arc  flask,  fit:.  2.     The  upper  flask  is  now  filled  with 

simplei  and  we  propose  to  explain  them  by  a  few  sand  through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  it,  and 

examples,  from  which  the  reader  may,  by  analogy,  rammed  in  hard  with  L,  fig.  6.    Two  wooden  pint 

furm  .ID  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  any  other  are  thrust  through  the  tand  to  reach  the  patt**rn, 

article  is  moulded  and  cast.  and  being  drawn  out,  make  two  bulea  to  pour  the 

The  jcreat  part  of  the  founder's  art  consists  in  metal  into  the  mould.    The  upper  flask  is  now, 

forming  the  moulds  to  receive  the  melal  while  in  lifted  up  from  the  other  with  the  tand  in  it,  and 

a  ^cute  of  fuMon ;  the  materials  of  these  moulds  as  it  parts  from  the  other  exactly  at  the  place, 

are  varied  as  the  metal  they  aie  intended  for  re-  where  the  burnt  sand  was  strewe<),  it  contains  an 

quires.    Sand,  and  loam  or  clay,  are  the  materials  exart  impression  of  one  half  of  the  pattern :  and 

most  {generally  used  for  casting,  as  they  are  »p-  by  lifting  the  pattern  out  of  thesau«l  in  the  lower 

plicable  to  any  metal  and  any  subject;    metal  flahk,  a  print  of  the  oi her  hulf  will  be  formed ;  so 

moulds  are  sometimes  used,  where  a  great  num-  that  when   the   twu  flaski    are    retumed    toge. 

bor  of  the  same  article  is  to  be  cast,  so  that  the  thcr,   a   cavity   will  be   left  between  them   the 

duration  of  the  moulds  wil&  cumpen«ate  for  the  size  and  sha|>e  of  the  pattern ;    and  the  metal 

labour  of  making  them.    Artists  who  cast  the  va-  may  l>e  poured  in  through  the  luilcs  before  meiH 

luable  metals  use  a  variety  of  compositions  for  tioned. 

making  their  moulds;  but  they  are  all  emph^yed  Thi^  method  would  bo  proper  for  moulding  a 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  iron  and  brass  founders  solid  article  the  shape  of  the  pipe  :  but  to  form 

employ  sand  and  loam.  the  bore  or  passage  thnii^h  it,  a  core  muirt  be  in- 

The  aand  used  by  the  founders  is  of  a  loamy  na-  sertorl.  This  ih  a  cylinder  of  dried  clay,  tlie  siac 
ture,  containing  a  portion  of  clay  sufficient  to  of  the  intended  pahsage,  and  the  length  of  tlie' 
make  it  cling  as  they  term  it;  that  is,  when  the  extreme  ends  of  the  pins  aa  ;  \l>  size  is  theivfure 
tnnd,  rather  damp,  is  squeezed  up  in  the  hand,  it  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  4.  The  end  of 
shall  have  sufficient  adhesion  to  preserve  any  fi-  the  core  is  inserted  into  the  impressions  of  the 
gure  given  to  it.  The  founilers  near  London  pro-  pins  du,  which  it  exactly  fits,  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  I. 
cure  their  sand  from  the  neighbouihood  uf  Wool-  By  this  m«  an*i,  when  the  two  flasks  arc  put  toge- 
wich;  hot  it  is  by  no  means  a  scarce  article,  al-  titer,  a  ra^iry  is  left  all  round  the  core,  a*  it 
moHt  every  part  of  the  country  affording  it,  or  the  shewn  by  the  dm  k  circle  in  fig.  5 ;  » liiih  is  a  croM 
materials,  viz.  sand  and  loam;  which  may  be  section  of  the  mould  put  iof;ether.  I'he  cure  it 
mixed  in  proper  proportions  to  give  the  requisite  made  upon  an  inm  tar,  which  is  laid  in  a  frame- 
tenacity,  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  is  sulficientty  wheie  it  can  be  turned  round  by  a  handle.  Ha/ 
dry  ti)  avoid  the  danger  of  an  explosion,  when  the.  bands  are  then  wound  round  it  idl  it  bccomet 
hot  metal  is  )iouied  in;  an  accident  which  some-  nearly  the  required  s'/.e.  Wet  elay  is  next  rpread 
times  happens  when  the  sand  contains  too  mui-h  upon  it,  and  suiootliid  at  the  .same  time  that  it  it 
water,  from  its  tuddeu  expansion  when  heated  by  tonied  round,  till  it  is  made  a  true  and  straight 
the  metal.  cylinder  ;  it  is  next  dried  in  a  stuve,  by  makin|r  a 

For  moulding  in  sand,  the  founder  must  be  pro-  fire  beneath  it.  A(terwardsanotherc<iat*of«  cry  fine 

Tided  with  a  number  of  frames,  called  boxes  or  loam  is  spread  upon  it,  to  cicse  up  the  cracks  which 

fl)i>k!«;  these  are  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  in  will  most  probably  be  found  in  the  first  coat  by  tbe 

ahapc  corresponding  to  the  article  to  be  moulded  shrinkage  of  the  loam  in  drying:  the  lastcoveriur 

in  them.    For  an  example  we  have  chosen  to  ex-  brings  the  cylinder  to  the  true  diameter,  and  wbrn 

plain  the  manner  of  moulding  a  pipe  for  the  con-  dry  it  is  fintshrd.    Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the 

veyance  of  water,  having  a  flaunch  or  projecting  pins  aa  are  in  the  proper  places,  and  of  the  true 

ring  at  each  end  to  connect  it  by  means  of  screws  vize,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  will  be  the  sanM 

with   other  similar  pipes.      Tu  mould  this  the  all  rnuiid  the  pipe. 

founder  mnU  be  fuinishrd  with  afai/em,  that  iv.  The  m  older  muKt  take  care,  in  every  rase  off 
a  wiHiden  pipe  the  same  siae  and  flgure  with  that  sand  ra>iin;j,  tu  make  a  small  hole  away  ftum  all 
to  he  ea»t,  eicept  that  instead  of  being  L'orcd  out  ti.e  hij;hpst  parts  of  (he  pattern,  to  allou  a  it  treat 
it  hat  two  pins  m,  fig.  4.  plate  74,  pngecting  frnm  for  thr  air,  when  the  n.e'al  is  poured  in  ;  other- 
its  ends,  which  are  of  tbe  same  diameter  a»  the  wis4-  the  rarefaction  ol^  the  air  wcmid  buist  ttic 
bore  of  the  pipe  is  intended  to  be.  Their  ui^c  mould  in  the  pipe;  for  example,  tliesevent^  nmU 
will  l>e  explained  thoiUy.  This  patteni  is  cut  in  bv  made  from  the  high*'st  part  of  each  fiauneh  hy 
half  at  line  M,  and  ^teadv  pins  are  put  in  tu  ho:d  a  wire  puiihed  thrjuith  the  sand;  two  holer  •^Ihmid 
them  together.  A  pair  of  flaak^piopor  tocuntain  be  made  for  the  entiance  oi  the  metal,  and  whtii 
tend  for  moulding.  Thew^  me  Nhewn  in  fit;.  1,  2,  the  mould  is  ea^t,  tl.«  metal  must  be  p;tuied  in 
and  3,  of  the  plate.  AA  BB  are  two  c*tsi-lroii  fmin  a  Lidk-  .it  oi  e  ljo!i  ;  .iiid  when  it  m  »i-«n  to 
frames  opev  -  '•  and  nearly  the  sauiv  >(i.ipb  ripe  up  in  iv.v  o'l'.*  >,  the  >tr*iint  is  stoppiti. 
AS  the  p*                          'ugether,  these  twu  mil  The  mvltiii^;  cf  the  metal  l<  it  r  formed  in  \aiioui 
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f]rr.3C(x,   a«   the   natarc  of  tlie   metat   requim     by  making  a  fire  brneath  it      Amithcr  <1omp  It 
uore  ur  les<  l)»at  to  fuse  it.  now  cwnttructed  in  Chf  tame  niniait  r,  but  the  »•!• 

Ircn  is  melted  either  in  a  b!a>t  rurnace  or  cupo.  ami  figure  uf  the  oulfidc  of  tbe  v«miel :  and  np<>a 
!>,  vhich  is  a  small  cyiindric  fumacM*  Mown  hy  thii  any  ringy,  ornamrnt<',&c.  which  are  requiredTy 
beliov*:  orotlteruisc:  and  the  metal  and  fuel  are  must  be  enKtarcd.  When  dried,  thi«  dome  must  Iw 
put  in  toirether  at  top  ;  and  w lien  melt«-d  the  metal  |>ainted  over  with  a  lilncking  made  of  charcoal 
is  let  out  at  huttom,  and  (•onvpye<l  to  the  mould  k^^^ixkI  "P  «i'h  water,  and  a  f  od  thklcnc^fl  of 
hj  a  rhannel  in  the  sand,  if  tht*  wurk  im  laijEc;  or^  loam  i«  spread  Upon  it.  Iron  wire  and  oM  boofif 
if  <nnlioT.  It  is  rt-ceired  into. 1  ladle  called  a  shanki  are  worked  up  in  it,  to  fire  it  the  nt-ct*sfarf 
ihevn  at  X,  in  fig;.  6.  It  ha«  three  handles,  and  ia  strength.  After  drying  this  outrr  coat,  tbe  srhola 
orriH  (Ktween  twu  men,  the  double  handles  k     it  turned  over,  and  the  bricks  and  loam  of  the  first 

mf  very  cooTeoieot  for  inclining  the  ladle  to  poar  operation  arc  rcmove«t ;  leaving  a  hollow  shell,  aa 

tmt  the  metal.     It  contains   about  an    bundrt-d  the  blacking  prevent*  a  connection  of  tbe  two  lay- 

veisbt ;  but  for  smaller  quantities  a  single-handed  ers  of  lo<«m.    CX^C,  fin*  ^,um  rection  of  this  »hell, 

UJie  IS  emplojred.     For  very  hi*avy  castings  the  shewing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  over  the 

iMtil  is  fu^ed  in  what  is  called  a  reverberating  core  RO,  %o  as  to  leave  tite  dark  np.ice  for  tbe  re- 

feroace  acting  by  tbe  fl.ime   uf  the  fuel  alone,  ccption  of  the  metal,  which  is  pou'cd  iu  through 

Snss  and  the  more  valuable  metals  are  melted  two  or  more  holes  at  dd.   The  munld  mui»t  be  bu« 

n  crucible*,    heated  either  in  the  blast  furnace  ried  in  a  pit,  and   covereil  up  «fth  sand:   long 

cr  in  the  air  furnace,  which  is  descril>ed  in  our  round  sticks  are  set  up  in  the  hole<«  r/)/,  to  keep  the 

articl«r  fiaiss  ruOKDcav.     A^  the  cupola  and  re-  und  out  of  them  :  when  drawn  out  they  leave  pas* 

verberating  furnace^  arc  used  in  numerous  other  sages  through  the  sand,  down  which  the  metal  is 

proc^^^sin  the  arts,  besidts  foundery,  wesliall  d«-  conveyed  to  the  mould.     Iron  riiig«  R,  fi^.  6,  ar« 

Knb^theirconstrnctioiiuadertheartideFuaifACK.  laid  rouod  the  tiips  of  tbe  passages  to  prevent  the 

Tbe  sand  moulds  above  descril>ed,   by  having  metal  breaking  away  the  sand  by  its  weight.   The 

tvi  or  more  flask«  one  upon  the  other,  and  divid-  metal  is  iilaays  conveyed  to  such  large  moulds  in  .. 

kfthe  pattern  into  several  parts,  are  applicable  to  channels  cm  out  in  the  sand  from  tlx*  top  bole  of 

a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  which  c.roe  tbe  furnace  to  the  orifice  of  the  moold. 
befure  tbe  founder:  but  it  is  here  proper  to  make         A  square  cistern  mi^ht  be  moulded  in  a  similar 

the  distioctioa  between  wet  an.l  dry  sand.    Thtf  manner  by  bricks  and  loam  j  and,  with  a  reason* 

fimO'T  is  u»ed  where  U»e  intricacy  of  the  pattern  able  siMre  of  ingenuity,  a  founder  w.ll  be  able  to 

r«<)uires  the  sand  to  be  wetted  to  give  it  sufficient  form  a  mould  for  any  article  be  meets  with. 
a:^lje»ii*n,  and  preserve  its  figure.    When  a  mouM         FouNDEtY  (Brass).  The  art  of  casting  brass  if 

ofibts  kind  is  finished,  it  must  be  dried  in  a  stove  ■  distinct  bosineM  from   iron  fouodeiy,  though 

to  evaporate  tbe  water  before  the  casting.     Dry  the  manner  of  moulding  any  article  to  be  cast  in 

aod  is  used  fur  more  simple  patterns,  and  re-  brass  is  the  same  as  for  iron ;  the  diflTcreace  lict 

qoires  no  more  water  than  may  be  suflfered  to  re-  in  the  manner  of  treating  tbe  metal  in  the  furnace, 

i&ain  io  tbe  mould  when  cast  without  danger.  Under  our  article  BaAsaMrill  be  found  an  extract 

Loam  is  also  a  material  used  by  founders  for  from  Dr.Rees'Cyclopedia,  describing  the  process  of 

■baking  their  moulds,  when  they  are  required  of  making  brass  as  practised  iu  Flintt»bire;  wearrnow 

snch  dioHnsious  that  the  weight  of  so  large  a  enabled  to  lay  before  our  leadet  diawings  of  the 

bodj  uf  sand  would  be  too  great  to  support  itself  furnace  nse<l  for  this  process  at  Mr.  B<  nnet's  braaa 

if  rammed  :n  fla»ks;  also  for  others  which  are  to«i  works,  Sheffield.     Thecopfier  which  is  to  be  con* 

cdtnpl  cated  to  be  moulded  iu  sand  :  the  loam  is  verted  into  brass  is  brought  to  the  workk  in  a  gra* 

riay  veil  mixed  up  with  water,  which  is  moulded  nulated  state,  called  shot  copper,  made  by  melting 

vbjle  in  a  soft  state  and  afterwards   dri«'d.     To  tlie  Copper  and  throwing  it  into  lohl  water:  oSl 

etf^u  tbe  art  of  mouldinft  in  Inam,  we  shall  de-  pounds  uf  cop[M*r  in  this  state  are  mixed  with  80 

Knae  the  mann*r  of  making  a  mould  for  a  large  pounds  of  calamine  pre\iou»ly  pr^paied  by  calci- 

^eon^herical  boiler;  and  the  reader  will  easily  nation,  which  is  performed  iu  a  ra\crberating  for- 

perceive  that  a  similar  method    is  applicable  to  nace  three  yards  long,  two  yards  wide,  and  the  roof 

^z*"  brIU,  cylinder!*,  cistrrno,  and  many  other  18  inches  high;  tlie  calamine  being  ibiowu  into 

artif  les      AA,  1^.  8,  pi.  74,  rt-pres«iits  the  shape  the  furnace,  and  tbe  flame  of  pitcoul  reverbeiatrd 

of  tLe  i^oiler  ivliicb  is  to  be  <-u*l,  in  an  inverted  upon  it  from  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  In  this  manner 

■tate.     Tlie  founder  provides  a  njund  iron  riuK  J.,  it  is  f  tposed  to  a  considerable  lieat  fur  about  fi>ur 

fcr.  T,  somewhat  lar);er  than  the  intended  boiW  ;  hours,  tbe  attendant  continually  ftirring  it  about 

tipon  thi<»  ring  he  erttrtik  a  dume  ot  brick  woik  BB,  witii  an  iron  lioe,and  turning  it  over,  t  hut  eviry  par* 

it  9,  rather  smaller  than  the  insid*'  of  the  boiler;  tide  may  Im*  equally  subjected  to  tin-  action  of  tl>e 

vben  this  is  completed,  an  axis  DD  is  erecte<l,  Are.  By  this  operation  the  calumiiu-  is  deprived  of 

tcmiu?  on  pivots  at  its  ends.     The  s<icket  for  the  it»  sulphur,  which  passe**  ofi*  up  the  chimney, and  is 

lever  piviit  is  fixed  in  a  stake  diiven  in  the  ground  precipitated  on  the  ground  around  the  furnace  in 

beot-ath  tlie  dome,  aiwl  the  upper  pi\ot  turn»  in  a  such  quantitifs  as  to  be  a  considerable  annoyance  to 

Micket  fixed  to  the  I  eani  KK,  in  the  roof  oi  the  any  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity.  The  cahimme  loses 

buil'iiog.  The  axis  DD  has  an  arm  F  sliding  U(.oa  in  weight  by  the  calcination  :  the  large  lump* of  ca* 

it,  vbich  can  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  a  screw,  lamine  are  now  broken  by  a  hammer,  and  the  whole 

To  this  arm  a  piece  of  board  G  is  screwed  ;  ami  its  ground  to  a  fine  powder  between  mill-stones  like 

iuternal  edge  cutout  to  the  curve  the  inieude<l  those  used  for  grinding  wheat ;  in  this  state  the  ca« 

boiler  is  to  have,  and  with  a  notch  in  tbe  lower  lamine  is  ready  for  making  common  bras*.  But  for 

part  proper  tu  fit  to  the  ring  a  at  the   bottom,  making  the  l>estbiass  which  is  to  be  rolled  or  drawn 

After  this  preparati*m  tbe  moulder  spreads  a  layer  into  wire,  the  calamine  must  be  «  ashed  first  be- 

of  wet  loam  upon  the  dome  of  brick  work  ;  and  by  fore  grinding.     It  is  washed  in  a  cist  em  called  a 

turning  the  board  G,  and  its  axis  D  round,  the  loam  buddle,  about  six  feet  s<iuare,  and  12  inches  deep. 

Will  be  scraped  round  to  iU  true  figure.     By  this  A  small  stream  of  clean  waUr  is  brought  on,  on 

means,  io  a  short  time,  m  core  is  formed  the  proper  one  side,  and  the  waste  flows  out  at  the  other.   Tne 

sixe  to  shape  tbe  iosidc  of  the  retsel :  aad  H  is  dried  caUmioe  being  thrown  iuio  this  buddle,  and  weU 

Ft 
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raked  about,  the  water  carries  off  a  portion  of  It  h  on  the  was  that  the  several  mouldiDgi  mid 

aUamine:   by  which  separation  the  remainder  otheroroamentsandiu^criptions,  toberepretent- 

is  found  to  be  greatly  improved  for  the  purpose  of  ed  in  relievo  on  the  outside  of  the  bell,  are  fonned^ 

^'      *  '  '  a  part  of 

lands.    In 
knob  at 

ture  is  put  in  nine  cruc'ibles,  one  of  which  is  shewn  the  extremity ;  and  is  suspeodad  in  the  middle  of 

at  fig.  4,  Plate  75.    The  crucibles  are  now  placed  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is  only  a  huee  wooden  mal- 

in  the  furnace,  eight  of  them  are  ranged  in  a  circle  let,  struck  by  force  of  arm  against  the  bell ;  wheace 

round  the  inside  of  the  furnace  as  shewn  at  Ma  in  they  can  have  but  little  of  that  consonancy  so 

?lan,  fie.  1,  and  the  ninth  is  placed  in  the  centre,  much  admired  in  some  of  our  rings  of  bells.  The 

he  bcdy  of  the  furnace  A  A,  fig.  1 , 3,  is  nearl  j  in  Chinese  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  inareaiing 

the  form  of  half  an  egg,  that  is,  semi-^pheroidal.  the  tmind  of  their  bdb ;  via.  bv  kaving  a  hole 

The  floor  BB,  is  an  iron  plate  cov^ed  with  clay  under  the  cannon ;  which  oor  bcll-foanden  rather 

and  perforated  with  18  small  holes,  denoted  by  reckon  a  defect* 

dots  in  the  plan,  to  bring  up  the  supply  of  air.  The  proportions  of  our  belli  difiTer  very  much 

The  top  of  the  furnace  has  a  round  hole  in  it  to  in-  from  those  of  the  Chinese.    In  ours,  the  modem 

troduce  the  crucibles  and  fuel,  which  is  endoted  proportions  are,  to  make  the  diameter  fifteen  timet 

by  a  cover  O,  made  of  fine  clay,  with  a  small  hole  the  thickness  of  the  brim,  and  the  height,  twelve 

in  the  center.    EE  is  the  flue  forming  a  commu-  times.    The  parts  of  a  bell  are,  1.  The  sounding 

nication  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  the  chim-  bow,  terminated  by  an  inferior  circle, which  grows 

ney,  to  convey  away  the  smoke,  and  cause  a  thinner  and  thinner.  S.  The  brim,  or  that  part  of 

draught.    The  furnace  is  supplied  with  fresh  air  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  strikes,  and  which  it 

through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  thicker  than  the  rest.    S.  The  oittward  sinking  of 

from  a  large  draugrht  arch  FF,  which  communica-  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  potet  under  which  it 

ted  with  the  open  air.  After  the  crucibles  are  placed  grows  wider  to  the  brim.    4.  The  waist  or  fiimi* 

in  the  furnace,  a  small  quantity  of  furzens  is  ture,  and  the  part  that  grows  irider  and  thicker 

thrown  down  to  prevent  the  12  holes  from  being  quite  to  the  brim.  6.  The  upper  vase,  or  that  part 

•topped  up  by  the  coals  with  which  the  furnace  which  is  above  the  waist.    6.  The  pallet  wnich 

is  now  filled.    As  it  was  heated  red  hot  previous  supports  the  staple  of  the  clapper  witJiin.    7.  The 

to  being  charged,  the  coals  are  quickly  fired  afid  bent  and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with 

Che  whole  burns  rapidly ;  the  fire  is  continued  for  the  cannons,  to  recdve  the  iron  h&ft,  whereoy  the 

about  twelve  hours,  the  manager  regulates  its  heat  bdl  it  hung  up  to  the  hatm,  wiiich  it  its- support 

from  his  experience  of  former  processes,  and  and  counterpoise,  when  rung  oat. 

forms  his  judgment  of  the  actual  state  of  the  fur-  The  business  of  bell-foundery  is^  reducible  to 

nace  from  the  appearance  and  colour  of  the  three  particulars.     I  •  The  proportion  of  a  belU 

•mall  stream  of  flame  which  issues  from  the  small  3.  The  forming  of  the  mould.    And,  3.  The  melt* 

hole  d~in  the  cover  of  the  furnace  mouth,  when  a  iag  of  the  metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  propor- 

damper  at  K  in  the  flue  E  is  closed  so  as  to  nop  tions  vis.  the  simple  and  the  relative ;  the  former 

the  current  of  air  going  up  the  chimney.    He  in-  are  those  proportions  only  that  are  between  the 

creases  er  diminishes  the  heat  at  pleasure,  by  teveral  parts  of  a  bell  to  render  it  sonorous;  the 

opening  or  doting  this  damper,  and  thus  regulat-  relative  proportions  establish  a  requisite  harmony 

ing  the  draught.  After  the  fii%  has  been  contmaed  between  several  bdls. 

about  1 S  hours,  the  crudbles  are  taken  oldt  by  the  The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a  bell,  pre- 

tonn  £g.  3,  which  have  curved  jaws  kk,  to  embrace  viotu  to  its  being  cast,  in  which  the  proportion  of 

each  crudble,  and  the  contents  of  all  the  dght  cm-  the  teveral  paru  may  be  seen,  is  as  follows :  The 

cibles  poured  into  the  centre  one,  from  thence,  it  is  thickness  of  the  brim,  Cl  in  Plate  76,  is  tlie 

run  into  ingot  moulds.fig.  5,  each  of  thetngots  thus  foundation  of  every  other  measure,  and  is  divided  - 

formed  will  wdgh  about  six  pounds,  and  the  whole  into  three  equal  parts.    First,  draw  the  line  HO, 

quantity  of  brass  produced  hj  the  operation  it  which  repreteots  the  diameter  of  the  hell;  bisect 

about  80  pounds.  The  body  of  the  furnace  at  A  A  it  in  F,  and  erect  the  perpendicular^;  let  OF 

is  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  an  iron  ring  is  laid  and  HP  be  also  bisected  m  £  and  G,  and  two  other 

round  the  mouth,  and  upon  which  the  cover  shuts,  perpendiculars  E^,  Ga,  be  erected  at  E  and  G: 

The  crucibles  are  made  of  Stourbridge  clay,  mix-  G£  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  top  or  upper  vase, 

ed  up  with  old  glass  melting-pots,  first  reduced  to  t.  e.  the  diameter  of  the  top  will  be  half  that  of 

a  powder.  An'extensive  brass  work  contains  seve-  the  bell ;  and  it  will  therefore  bf  thf  diameter  of  a 

raJ  furnaces  which  are  arranged  in  two  rows  pa-  bell  which  will  sound  an  octave  to  tke  other.  Di- 

rallel  to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart,  vide  the  diameter  of  the  bell,  or  the  Ifae  HD,  into 

that  the  flues  of  both  rows  may  be  carried  up  in  fifteen  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these. wiU  give  Cl 

the  S2une  stack  of  chimnies.    Sometimes  the  brass  the  thickness  of  the  brim ;  divide  again  each  of 

is  poured  into  moulds  at  once.     Fig.  6  shews  a  these  fifteen  equal  parts  into  threiT  other  equal 

pair  of  Uasks,  A  A  the  upper,  BB  the  lower;  ma  parts,  and  then  form  a  scale.  From  this  scale  take 

the  pinit  to  put  them  together,  b  the-hole^i  for  the  twelve  of  the  larger  divisions  or  f^  of  the  whole 

nieial.  scale  in  the  compass,  and,  setting  one  Irg  in  D. 

FouNOKRY  or  Bells.    The  metal,'  ti «  to  be  describe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line  £e  in  N ;  draw  N0» 

obt«i  vod,  is  different  for  bdls  from  what  ii  is  for  and  divide  this  Hue  into  twelve  equal  parts  ;  at  the 

statues,  there  being  no  tin  in  the  statue-metal:  point  1  erect  the  perpendicular  ]C«  10,  and  Cl 

but  there  is  a  fifth,  and  sometimes  more,  in  the  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  brim  wb\  of  the  dia- 

beil-metal.  meter:  draw  tJieline  CD:  bisect  DN  ;  and  at  the 

The  dimensions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  point    of   bisection   6  erect  the  perpendicular 

beiltf,  if  a  ring  of  bells  especially,  arc  not  Itft  to  6K  =  1§  of  the  larg^er  divisions  ou  tlic  scale.  With 

<;^ancc,  but  must  be  measured  on  a  scale  or  di«i-  an  opening  of  the  compass  equal   to  twice  the 

pi»on,  which  gives  thehdght,  aperture,  and  thick-  length  of  the  scale  or  thirty  brima,  setting  one  l«g 

■es9,  utcettary  fur  the  ttycral  tones  required.  iu  N,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the 
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nme  lef  in  K  sad  the  fame  opening  describe  an-        The  compassci  of  conitruction  it  the  chief  in- 
(Hhcrarc  to  iotersect  the  former ;  on  thit  |ioiot  of    ftniment  for  inaUin§  the  mould,  which  consist />f 

iocersectioa  ai  a  centre,  and  vrith  a  radios  equal  two  ditlcrcnt  legi  joined  by  a  third  piece.     And, 

to  thirtj  brioui,  describe  the  arc  NK  ;  ia  6K  pio-  l^t  of  ull,  the  founders'  shelTct,  on  which  are  the 

dnced  take  CB»{  of  the  larger  measure  of  the  engraviopof  the  letten,  cartridges,  coauof  arms, 

scale,  or  \  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  some  centre  Ac. 

with  the  radius  30f  brims  describe  an  arc  AB  pa-  They  first  dig  a  hole  of  a  suflBcient  depth  to 

laJtel  to  KK.     For  the  arc  BC,  take  twelve  divi.  conutn  the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the 

Bomsof  the  scale,  or  twelve  brims  in  the  compass;  case  or  cannon,   under  ground;   and  about  six 

Bad  a  centre,  and  from  that  centre,  with  this  tnche«  lower  than  the  terreplain,  where  the  work 

opeaiitg,  describe  the  arc  BC,  in  the  same  manner  is  performed.    The  hole  must  be  wide  enough  for 

asNK  or  AB  were  described.    There  are  various  *  free  passage  between  the  mould  and  walls  of  the 

yzjs  of  describing  the  arc  K^ ;  some  describe  it  bole,  or  between  one  mould  and  another,  when 

C3  a  crncre  mf  the  dtscanoe  of  nine  brims  from  the  tevcral  be! Is  are  to  be  cast.     At  the  centre  of  the 

I*-Mats  p  and  K ;  others,  as  it  is  done  in  the  figure;  hole  is  a  stake  erected,  that  is  strongly  fastened 

•.<Q  a  centre  at  the  dbtanoe  only  of  seven  bfimt  in  the  ground.     This  support*  an  iron  peg,  on 

frorn  thuse  points.    But  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  which  the  pivot  of  the  second  branch  of  the  com- 

:':•'-  point  ^.  and  CO  determine  the  rounding  of  tbe  passes  turns.     The  strike  is  encompassed  with  a 

bei]  p\.     For  this  purpose,  on  the  point  C  as  a  tolid  brick-work,  perfectly  round,   about  half  a 

emrre,  and  with  tbe  radius  CI,  describe  the  arc  foot  high,  and  uf  the   proposed  belPs  diameter. 

I^;  bisect  the  pan  1  3  of  the  line  Dn,  and,  erect-  This  they  call  a  mill-stone.     The   parts  of  the 

iz;  the  perprwdtrular  pm,  thb  perpendicular  will  mould  arc,  the  core,  the  model  of  the  bell,  and  the 

cut  the  arc  \pn  in  m,  which  terminates  the  round-  shell.     When  the  outer  surface  of  the  core  is 

isg  Ip.     Some  founders  make  the  bendinics  K  a  formed,  they  begin  to  raise  the  core,   which  is 

tiard  of  a  brim  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  line  made  of  bricks  that  are  laid  in  courses  of  equal 

DK;  others  make  the  part  ClD  more  acute  ;  and,  height  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth.    At  the  laying 

Hitcad  of  making  Cl  perpendicular  to  DN  at  I ,  of  each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the 

draw  it  ^b  of  a  brim  tiigher,  making  it  sdil  equal  compasses,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  it 

t*) one  brim;  so  that  theitine  ID  is  longer  ttian  shaped,  so  as  that  there  may  remain  between  it 

the  brim  CI.    In  order  to  trace  out  the  top-part  and  the  curve  the  disaoce  of  a  lioe,  to  be  after- 

Ka,  take  in  tbe  compass  eight  divisions  of  the  wards  filled  up  with  layers  of  cement.    The  work 

scale  or  eight  brims,  and  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  ii  continued  to  the  top,  only  leaving  an  opening 

cmcres,  describe  arcs  to  internet  each  other  in  8  :  for  the  coals  tu  bake  the  core.    This  work  is  co- 

ea  this  point  8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  de-  vered  with  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth  and 

soibe  tbe  arc  N^;  this  arc  will  be  the  eacerior  horae-duflg ;  on  which  they  move  the  compasses 

OBTve  of  the  top  or  crown :  on  the  same  point  8  of  constractiun,  to  make  it  of  an  even  smoothneM 

as  a  centre*  and  with  a  radius  <Q0^  to  7)  brims,  every  where. 

A^,  and  thb  will  be  tbe  interior  The 


tbe  arc  A^  and  thb  will  be  tbe  interior       The  first  Uyer  beiqg  finished,  they  put  tbe  fire 
carve  of  the  crown,  and  its  whole  thickness  will  be  to  the  core,  by  fiiliog  it  half  with  coals,  through 
aoe-chird  of  the  brim.     As  the  point  8  does  not  an  opeoing  that  is  kept  skut  during  the  baking, 
hfi  ia  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may  be  with  a  cake  of  earth   that  has  been   separately 
feaad  in  tbe  axis  by  describing,  with  the  interval  baked.     Tbe  first  fire  consumes  thp  stake,  and  the 
of  eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which  ^rt  b  left  in  the  core  half  or  sometimes  a  whole 
will  intersect  in  M ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  day :    the  first  Uyer  being  thoroughly  dry,  ther 
the  centre  of  the  iimer  and  outer  curves  of  tbe  cover  it  wiih  a  second,  third,  and  fcmrth ;  each 
ooiro  as  before.    The  thickness  of  the  cap  which  being  smoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compaiees,  and 
lengthens  the  crown  at  Q  b  about  one-third  of  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed  to  another, 
tbe  thickness    of    the   brim ;   and    the    hollow        The  core  being  completed,  they  take  tbe  com* 
boBcbes  or  ears  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  passes  to  pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thlck- 
of  tbe  bdl.    The  height  of  the  bell  b  in  proportion  ness  of  the  model ;  and  the  compasses  are  imme- 
to  its  daaineter  as  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  in  the  pro-  diately  put  in  their  place  to  begin  a  second  piece 
portion  of  the  fnndamenul  sound  to  itt  third  ma-  of  the  mould.    It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  earth 
jor:  whence  it  follows,  that  tbe  sound  of  a  bell  b  and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand  on  the  core,  in 
prinapally  composed  of  tbe  soniul  of  its  extremity  several  cakes  that  close  together.    This  work  m 
or  brim,   as  a  fundamental  of  the  sonnd  of  the  finished  by  several  la]rers  of  a  thinner  cement  of 
aown  which  b  an  octave  to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  the  same  matter,  smoothed  by  the  compasses,  and 
height  which  b  a  third.  thoroughly  dried  before  atKMher  b  laid  on.    The 
The    particulars   necessary   for    making    the  first  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
moold  of  a  bell  arc,  1.  The  earth:  the  most  cohe-  gtease  spread  over  the  whole.     After  which  are 
Sfve  b  tbe  best;  it  must  be  well  ground  and  sifted,  applied  the  inscriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  he- 
rn prevent  any  chinks.     9*   Brick-stone,  which  smeared  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  wax 
mnst  be  need  for  the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  in  a  chafing-dith :  this  is  done  for  every  letter. 
for  the  fomaoe.    3.  Horse-dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  Before  the  shell  is  begun,  the  compasses  are  uken 
nixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the  cement  more  to  pieces,  to  cut  cfTall  the  wood  that  fills  the  pUce 
binding.     4.  Tbe  wax  for  inscriptions,  coats  of  of  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  shell. 
arms,  4tc.    5.  The  tallow  eatially  mixed  with  the        The  first  layer  is  the  same  eartl^  with  the  rest, 
waxv  in  order  to  pot  a  slipit  lay  of  it  upon  the  sified  very  fine ;  whilst  it  is  tempering  in  water, 
outer  moahl,  befofc  any  letteia  aie  applied  to  iL  it  is  mixed  with  cow's  hair  to  make  it  cohere. 
6.  Tbe  coals  to  dry  tbe  oaoukL  The  whole  behig  a  thin  matter  is  gently  poured 
For  making  the  moold,  the  workmen  have  a  on  the  model,  that  fills  exactly  all  the  sinuosities 
acaflbld  consuting  of  four  boards,  ranged  upon  of  the  figures,  &c.;  and  this  b  repeated  till  the 
tiesaeU.     Upoi>  thb  they  cany  the  eanh,  groasly  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  model.    When 
diloted,  CO  mix  it  with  hone-daogy  beating  the  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried»  they  cover  it  with 
whole  wtch  a  large  apitaliU  a  teoood  of  the  smbc  matter,   bur  tomewha* 
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thicker;  when  this  second  layer  becoinct  of  some     s^me  interval  between  that  and  the  core;  and  be* 

oontistencc,  they  apply  the  compasses  again,  and     fore  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or  the  cap  are  pm  on 

tif^ht  a  iire  in  the  core,  so  as  to  melt  off  the  wax     again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  are  united  to  the 

of  the  inscriptions,  &c«  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mass  of  baked  ce- 

After  thi>>  thry  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the     ment.    After  which  they  put  on  this  mass  of  tb« 

shell,  by  means  of  the  conipafises.     Here  they  ^dd     cap,  the  rinics,  and  the  vent,  ever  the  shell,  and 

to  the  cow's  hair  a  quantity  of  h^nip,  spread  upon     aofder  it  with  thin  cenent,  which  is  dried  gradu- 

thc  layers,  and  afterwards  smoothed  by  the  board     ally  by  covering  it  with  burning  coals.    Then  tbt^ 

of  the  com)>asscs.    The    thickness  of  the  shell     fill  up  the  pit  with  earth,  beating  it  strongly  au 

comes  to  four  or  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill-     the  time  round  the  mould. 

stone  before  obticrved,  and  surrounds  it  quite  close,  The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  in- 
which  preventH  the  extravasation  of  the  metal,  other  for  the  metal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large 
The  wax  should  be  taken  out  befure  the  melting  of  chimney  with  a  spacious  ash- hole.  The  fumaoa 
the  meuil.  which  conuins  the  metal  is  vaulted,  and  its  botr 

^  The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  separate  work,  tom  is  made  of  earth,  rammed  down ;  the  rest  h 
which  is  dune  during  the  drying  of  the  several  in-  builc  with  bricV'  It  has  four  apertures ;  the  first 
crustations  of  the  cement.  It  has  seven  rings:  through  which  the  fiame  revibiates;  the  second  it 
the  seventh  i&  called  the  bridge,  and  unites  the  closed  ff'nh  a  stopple  that  is  opened  for  the  metal 
others,  being  a  perpendicular  support  to  strengthen  to  run;  the  others  are  to  separate  the  dross  or 
the  curves.  It  ha^i  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  scoriae  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes  :  through 
a  large  iion  peg  bent  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  these  last  apertures  passes  the  thick  smoke.  The 
introduced  iiuu  two  holes  in  the  beam,  fastened  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  sloping,  for  the  metal 
with  two  strong  iron  keys.  There  are  models  made     to  run  down> 

of  the  rings,  wuh  masses  of  beaten  earth,  that  are  foundery  tif  Great  Guns  and  Mortar- Pieces*  Tbc 
dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the  hollow  of  method  of  casting  these  pieces  is  little  differeai 
them*  Tbe>:e  rings  are  gently  pressed  upon  a  from  that  of  bells- :  they  are  run  massy,  withool 
layer  of  earth  and  cow^s  hair,  one  half  of  its  depth,  any  core,  being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  tb% 
and  then  taken  out  without  breaking  the  mould,  shell;  and  they  are  afterwards  bored  with  a  sie^ 
This  operation  is  repeated  twelve  times  for  twelve  trepan,  that  is  worked  either  by  horses,  a  wate^- 
half-mould^,  that  two  and  two  united  may  make  mill,  or  a  steam-engine.  See  farther  the  articlji 
the  hollows  of  the  six  rings  :  the  same  they  d«>  for    Gunnery. 

the  hollow  of  the  bridge,  and  bake  them  all,  to         Letler-Faundery,  or  Casting  of  T}fpes  for  Prinlh^, 

.unite  them  together-  In  the  business  of  cutting,  casting,  &c.  letters  for 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  co^ls  to  be  put    printing,  the  tetter-cntter  must  be  provided. wUli 

in,  are  placed  the  rings  that  constitute  the  ear.    a  vice,  hand-vice,  hammers,  and  ^'cs  of  all  sont 

They  first  put  into  this  open  place  the  iron  ring  to    for  watch-makers'  use ;  as  ^\so  graveis  and  sculp 

support  the  clapper  of  the  bell ;  then  they  make    ters  of  all  sbru,  and  an  oil-stone,  &c.  suitable  and 

a  round  cake  of  clay,  to  fill^  up  the  diameter  of    sizeable  to  the  several  letters  to  be  cut :  a  flat  gage 

the  thickness  of  the  core.    This  cake,  after  baking,    made  of  box  to  hold  a  rod  of  steel,  or  the  body  of 

is  clapped  upon  the  ppening,  and  soldered  with  a    a  mould,  &c.  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  flat  of 

thin  mortar  spread  ovier  it,  which  binds  the  cover     the  using  file ;   a  sliding-gage,  whose  u^^  if  to 

close  to  the  pore.  measure  and  set  off  distances  between  the  shouldet 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth,    and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the  end,  or 

sufficiently  moist  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is    from  the  edge  of  the  vrork  :  a  fiice-gs^,  which  If 

strewed  at  several  times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core ;    a  square  notch  cut  with  a  ^le  into  ^he  td^e  of  a 

and  they  beat  it  gently  with  a  pestle,  to  a  proper    thin  plate  of  steel,  iron,  or  brass,  of  the  tbtckimi 

height;  and  a  workman  smooths  the  earth  at  top    of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whose  use  is  to  propof^ 

with  a  wooden  trowel  dipped  in  water.  tipn  the  face  of  each  sort  of  Iftter,  viz.  longletteta, 

Upon  this  cover,   to  be  taken  off  afterwards,    ascending  letters,  and  short  letters.    So  there  rooti 

they  assemble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.    AYhen    be  three  gages,  and  the  gage  for  the  long  letters  ii 

every  thing  is  in  its  proper  place,  they  strengthen,    the  length  of  the  whole  ^y  supposed  to  be  di« 

the  outside  of  the  hollows  with  morur,  in  order  to     vided  into  4'2  equal  parts.     The  gage  for  the  as- 

bind  them  with  the  bridge,  and  keep  them  steady     cending  letters  Reman  and  Italic  are  ^,  or  30  parti 

at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  cake  of  the  same     of  42,  and  33  parts  for  the   English  fa^e      TIu 

mortar^  which  fills  up  the  whole  aperture  of  the    gage  for  the  short  letters  u  ^,  or  1^  parts  of  42  d 

shell.    This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may  be  removed    the  whole  body  for  the  Roman  and  Italic,  and  9$ 

.without  breaking.    To  make  room  for  the  metal,    parts  for  the  English  face. 

they  pull  off  the  hollows  of  the  rings,  through        The  Italic  and  other  standing  gages  are  to  mea 

which  the  metal  is  to  pass  before  it  enters  into    sure  the  scope  of  the  Iialic  stem«,  by  applying  thi 

the  vacuity  of  the  mould.    The  shell  being  ua-     top  and  bottom  of  the  gage  to  the  top  and  boi< 

loaded  of  its  car,  they  range  pndcr  the  mill-stone    tom  lines  of  the  letters,  and  the  other  side  of  tbi 

five  or  six  pieces  of  wood,  abowt  two  feet  long,  and    gage  to  the  stem  ;  for  when  the  letter  complif 

thick  enough  to  reach  almost  the  lower  part  of  the    with  these  three  sides  of  that  gage,  it  has  its  ^im 

shell :  between  the!>e  and  the  mould  they  drive  in    shape. 

wooden  wedges  with  a  mallet,  to  shake  the  shell  The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is  to  prepaii 
of  the  model  whereon  it  rests,  so  as  to  be  pulled  good  steel  punches,  wtU  tempered,  and  quite  fm 
up  and  got  out  of  the  pit.  from  all  veins  of  iron  ;  on  ihc  face  of  which  \jt 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break  draws  or  marks  the  exact  shape  of^  the  letter  witi 
the  model  and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  pen  and  ink,  if  the  letter  be  large,  or  with  t 
the  metal  must  run,  from  the  hollow  of  the  rings,  smooth  blunted  point  of  a  needle  if  it  be  small  j 
between  the  shell  and  the  core.  They  smoke  the  and  then  with  sizeable,  and  proper  shaped  aod 
Inside  of  the  shell,  by  burning  straw  under  it,  that  pointed  gravers  and  sculpters,  digs  oj  sculps  o^ 
helps  to  smooth  the  surface  of  the  bell.  Then  the  steel  between  the  stroke^  or  marl^s  so  made^ 
they  put  the  shell  in  the  place,  so  as  to  leave  the    the  face  of  the  puacb^  ^d  leaves  ^e  marks  »tan^ 
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isz  on  the  fore.     Having  well  shaped  the  intide    and  of;!  thickneta  in  proport'on  to  the  «ize  of  the 

Vn'ik<«  ot  hi«  lt*tter,  he  ticepen*  the  hulkiwt  with  letter  it  i«  lu  contain.     In  this  metal  it  nunk  the 

ftt  lame  tooN ;  for,  if  a  iHter  he  nnc  deep  ia  pri>«  fare  of  the  iertcr  in' ended  to  be  cart,  by  »iriWing 

punn>'j  to  ivn  width,  il  will,  when  u»rd  at  prets,  the  lettcr>puncJi  a'iout  the  depth  of  an  n.     After 

|iruu  DUjk,  and  be  j^ond  for  nothing.     Ihiiwuik  thi^.  the  •iidet  aiod  lace  of  the  matrice  niu>t  be 

u  jBcaerai I y  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  counter  juttilicd  and  cleared  with  (iies  of  all  bunching* 

paacb.     Then  he  worki  the  nnttide  with  piopcr  oia<le  by  finking  the  luneh. 

it*  till  if  be  fit  for  the  matrice.  Every  thing  ihus  prepaied,  it  is  brouitht  to  the 

fitu  before  we  proceed  to  the  unking  and  ju«-  furnace';  which   ii  built  of  btick  upright.  wi:h 

tfynig  of  the  mairiccB,  we  muit  provide  a  mould  four  square  si.le^,  and  a  «une  on  tiie  top,  in  which 

Id  jiMtify  them  by,  of  which  you  have  draughts  stone  is  a  wide  round  hole  lor  the  pan  to  nand  in. 

ia  plate  7o,  fig.  4  and  3.     Kvery  mould  U  com-  A  fonodeiy  of  any  consequence  ha«  several  of 

pmcd  of  an  upper  and  under  part.    The  under  thc>e  furniires  in  it. 

pan  i«  d.Iincatcd  in  fig.  2.    The  upper  part  it  As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  robe 
aarked  fig.  3,  and  is  in  all  respects  marie  like  the  cakt,  this,  in  exten»ive  foundcriet.  is  always  pr^ 
mdcr  part,  excepting  the  stool  behind,  and  the  pare<l  in  large  quaniitie^^ ;  but  ca»t  into  iroall  bar» 
ko«r  or  spring  alfo  behind ;  and  exceptmg  a  »mall  of  about  '2U  ixninds  iveirht.  to  be  delivered  out  to 
roudish  wire  between   the  body  and   carriage,  the  workm*  n  a»  occasion  requin-s.     In  ihe  letter* 
Bc«r  the  break,  where  the  under  pan  huth  a  smalt  fo-indcry  under  ihe  direction  of  i)r.  Alex.  Wilson 
nuadjng  groove  made  in  the  body.    This  wire,  and  ^On%  at  Glasgow,  we  are  informe*',  that  a 
se ruber  half-wire,  in  tlie  upper  pait  make«  the  stock  of  n*etal  is  maite  up  at  two  diflferent  tiuiet 
sicfc  m   the  shank  of  the  letter,  when  |)art  of  of  the  year,  sufficient  to  serve  the  casters  at  the 
i:  !•  received  into  the  groove  in  the  under  part,  furnace  for  six  months  each  tine.     For  this  pur- 
The»e  two  parts  a^e  so  exactly  fined  and  Ksged  po>e,  a  large  fumicc  is  built  voder  jt  shade,  fur- 
tato  one  another  (viz.  the  male-ga^  marked  r  in  niihed  with  a  whed  vent,  in  ordfr  the  more  equal- 
fig.  3,  into  the  female  marked  g  in  fig.  9.;  that  ly  to  heat  the  sides  of  n  MtMig  pot  of  cast-iron, 
wlicn  the  upper  part  of  tbt  n>ould  is  properly  which  holds  when  full  15  himdred  weight  of  the 
waccd  on.  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  metal.    The  lire  being  kindled  below,  the  bars  of 
hnih  together  make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  lead  aie  let  sohlv  down  inio  the  pot,  and  their  fo- 
slid  backwards  for  nse  so  lar,   till  the   edge  of  sion  prtmotid  oy  throwing  in  some  pitch  and 
either  of  the  bodies  on  the  middle  of  either  car-  tallow,  which  >onn  inflame.     An  outer  chimney, 
mge  comes  just  to  the  edge  of  the  female  gages  which  n  built  <«  as  to  project  about  a  foot  over 
cat  in  each  carriage:  and  they  maj  be  slid  for-  the  farthest  lip  of  the  pot,  catches  hold  of  the 
wsrd  io  far,  dll  %hm  bodies  on  either  carriage  flame  by  a  strung  draught,  and  makes  it  act  very 
KHJch  each  other:  and  the  sliding  of  these  two  powerfully  iu  melting  lead;   whilst  it  verves  aic 
parbof  the  mould  backwirds  makes  the  shank  of  the  same  time  to  cunvey  awav  all  the  fumes,  ftc. 
tht  letter  thicker,  because  the  bodies  on  each  part  from  the  workmen  to  whom  ttiis  laboriiius  part  of 
■lad  wider  asunder;  and  the  sliding  them  for-  the  business  it  committed.    When  the  le^d  is  tho- 
vanh  makes  the  shauk  of  the  letter  thiimer,  be-  roughly  mellMl,  a  due  proportion  of  th<r  regulus 
raose  ihe  bodies  on  each  part  of  the  mould  stand  of  antimoujf  aod  other  ingredients  is  put  in,  and 
cioser  tog^etber.    The  parts  of  the  mould  are  as  some  more  callpw  is  inflamad  to  make  the  whule 
fiUrm :  V12.  a.  The  carri^^.    b,  Tlie  body,    c,  incorporate  aodDer.    The  workmen  now  bavin k 
Tke  male  gage,    de,  The  mou|h*picce.    f,  The  nixed  the  cootfnts  of  the  pot  verv  thoroughly  by 
ttpjttr.     g.  The  female  gage,     hh,  The  hag.  stirring  long  w^h  a  large  Ima  lame,  next  proceed 
■so.  The  bociom  plate.    Iibh,  The  wood  on  whi«-h  to  draw  the  mitui  into  ihe  small  troughs  of  cast- 
tke  bottona  plate  lies,    ccr,  The  mouth,    dd.  The  iron,  which  are  ranged  tp  tke  number  of  four- 
ikraat.    rdd.  The  paDat.  /,  The  nick,    gg.  The  sc«»re  upon  a  level  platfMrm  fiuoed  with  stone, 
■ool.    hhf  The  spring  or  bow.  boilt  towards  the  right  hand.    Io  the  course  of  a 
Then  thensould  must  be  justified:  and  first  the  day,  15  huiMlrcd  weight  of  metal  can  be  easily 
fauader  jastifics  the  body,  by  casting  aliotic  30  prepared  in  this  manner;    and  the  operation  la 
proofs  or  samples  of  letters;  which  are  set  up  in  cimtinued  for  as  many  days  as  are  necessary  to 
s  composing  stick,  with  all  their  nicks  towards  preiiare  a  stock  of  metal  of  all  the  various  degree* 
tbe  light  hand  ;  and  then,  by  comparing  these  of  hardoes».    After  this,  the  whole  is  di«po%ed 
with  the  pattern  letters,  set  up  in  the  vime  man-  into  presses  according  to  its  quality,  to  be  deliver^ 
aer,  he  finds  the  exact  measure  of  the  body  to  be  cd  out  occasionally  to  the  workmen. 
Otf.     He  also  tries  if  the  two  tides  of  the  body  The  founder  must  now  be  provided  with  a  la- 
ueraralld,  or  that  the  body  be  no  Mgger  at  the  die,  which  differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles 
Wad  than  at  the  loot,  by  taking  half  the  number  but  in  its  sixe ;  and  he  is  provided  always  with  la- 
of  his  proofs  and  tarningthemwiih  their  head^io  dies  of  ^evtralsize^,  which  he  uses  according  to  the 
tk*  iect  of  the  other  half;  and  if  then  the  heads  size  of  the  letters  he  is  to  cast.     Before  the  ca«iter 
ud  the  fcct  be  found  exactly  even  upon  each  l»egins  to  cast,  he  mu«t  kindle  his  fire  in  the  fur- 
otkcr,  and  neither  to  drive  out'nor  get  in,  the  two  nace  to  mi  li  the  metal  in  the  pan.     Thcref<»re  he 
ades  may  be  pronounced  parallel.      He  farther  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  holi*  in  the  stone,  and 
tries  whether  the  two  si-les  of  the  thickness  of  the  there  lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them  ;  and.  when 
Inter  be  parallel,  by  fiist  setting  his  proofs  in  the  they  are  well  kindled,  he  sets  the  pan  in  again,  and 
composing  stick  with  their  nicks  upwardi.  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to  melt :  if  it  be  a  smali-bo« 
tbea  toffmng  one  half  with  their  heads  to  the  died  letter  he  casts,  or  a  thin  letter  of  greit  bo- 
ket  of  the  othesJialf ;  and  if  the  heads  and  fret  dies,  his  metal  mu*>t  be  very  hot ;  nay,  -•»merimes 
Kc  exacity  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive  out  red-hot.  to  make  the  letter  come.     Then  having 
aor  get  ia,  the  two  aides  of  the  thickness  are  pa-  chosen  a  ladle  that  will  hoM  about  so  much  as 
raiW.  the  letter  and  break  is,  he  lays  it  at  the  stoking 
The  mould  thus  justified,  the  next  business  is  hole,  where  the  flame  burets  out,  u*  heat.    Then 
to  prepare  tbe  autricea.    A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  cut  with  its  narrow  end 
brass  or  copper,  of  about  m  inch  aiul  a  half  long,  against  tlie  Cue  u>  the  leather  gi oove  of  the  ma- 
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trice,  bv  whi piping  a  brown  thread  twice  about  luflkient  number  of  types  upon  the  tablet,  a  Ml 

the  leather  j^rouvc,  and  fastening  the  thread  with  of  boyi  come  and  nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from 

a  knot.    Then  he  piKs  both  halves  of  the  mould  them :  the  jeti  are* thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the 

together,  and  \h\ih  the  roatrice  into  the  matrice-  types  are  carried  away  in  parcels  to  other  boyi» 

cheek,  and  placet  ihc  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  who  pass  them  swiftly  under  their  fingerty  defendr 

stool  of  the  nuiuld,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  lea-  ed  by  leather,  upon  smooth  flat  stones,  in  ordef 

ther  upon  the  wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  to  polish  their  broad  sides.     This  is  a^  very  des- 

but  not  tight  up,  lc^t  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  teroas  operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  inaancc  of 

matrice  from  sinking  close  down  upon  the  stool  what  nuy  be  effected  by  the  power  of  habit  and 

in  a  train  or  work.    Then  laying  a  little  rosin  on  long  practice :  for  these  boys,  in  turning  up  the 

the  upper  wood  of  the  mould,  and  having  his  cast-  other  side  of  the  type,  do  it  ko  quickly  by  a  mere 

ing^ladle  hot,  he  with  the  boiling  Hide  of  it  melts  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  at  not  to  r^ 

the  rosin :  and,  while  it  i^  yet  melted,  presses  the  quire  the  least  perceptible  yitermission  in  the 

broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down  on  the  wood,  motion  of  the  right-hand  upon  the  stone.    The 

and  so  fastens  it  to  the  wood :  all  this  is  the  pre-  types,  thus  finely  smoothed  and  flattened  on  the 

paration.  broad  sides,  are  next  carried  to  another  set  of  boyi. 

Now  he  comes  to  casting ;  in  the  performance  who  sit  at  a  square  table,  two  on  each  side,  and 
of  which,  placin]^  the  under  half  of  the  mould  in  there  are  ranged  up  on  long  rulers  or  sticks,  fitted 
his  left  hand,  with  the  hook  or  hag  forward,  he  with  a  small  projection,  to  ninder  them  from  sUd- 
clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood  between  the  lower  ing  off  backwardi.  When  the  sticks  are  so  filled, 
part  of  the  hall  of  his  thumb  and  his  three  hind  they  are  placed,  twoandtwo,  upona^etofwoodca 
fingers;  then  he  lavs  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  dresser,  some- 
upon  the  under  half,  so  that  the  male  gages  may  times  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,^  in  order  to 
fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  same  time  undergo  the  finishing  operations.  This  workman, 
the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itself  upon  the  stool ;  who  is  always  the  most  expert  and  skilful  in  tfl 
and,  clasping  his  left-hand  thumb  strong  over  the  the  different  branches  carried  on  at  the  founderyp 
upper  half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  begins  by  taking  one  of  these  sucks,  and,  with  a 
of  the  bow  or  spring  with  his  right-hand  fingers  at  peculiar  address,  slides  the  whole  column  of  tfpm 
the  top  of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and  places  off  upon  the  dressing-stick :  this  is  inade  of  wdlr 
the  point  of  it  aeaiiiftt  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  seasoned  mahogany,  and  furnished  with  two  eed« 
the  backside  of  the  matrice,  pressing  it  as  well  for-  pieces  of  steel,  a  little  lower  than  the  body  of  the 
wards  towards  the  mould,  as  downwards  by  the  type9,oneof  which  is  moveable,  so  as  to  approach 
ahuuldei  of  the  notch  clore  upon  the  stool,  while  tne  other  by  meaiu  of  a  Ions  screw-pin,  inserted 
at  the  same  time  with  his  hinder  finrers,  as  afore-  in  the  end  of  the  stick.  The  types  are  put  into 
aaid,  he  draws  the  under  half  of  the  mould  to-  this  stick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  pro- 
wards  the  Dall  of  his  thumb,  and  thrusts  b^  the  jection;  and  after  they  are  adjusted  to  one  an- 
ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his  fin-  other  so  as  to  stand  even,  they  are  then  bound  upt 
gers,  that  both  the  registers  of  the  mould  may  by  screwing  home  the  moveable  end-piece.  It  is 
press  against  both  sides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  here  where  the  great  and  requisite  accuracy  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  press  both  halves  of  the  mould  moulds  comes  to  be  perceived ;  for  in  this  case 
close  together.  the  whole  column,  so  bound  up^  lies  flat  and  true 

Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  upon  the  stick,  the  two  extreme  types  being  quite 

right  hand,  and  with  the  ball  of  it  gives  a  stroke,  parallel,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one 

two  or  three,  outwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  solid  continuous  plate  of  metal.    The  least  inac« 

melted  metal,  to  scum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  curacy  in  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  individual 

dust  that  may  swim  upon  it ;  then  takes  up  the  type,  when  multiplied  so  many  times,  would  reo- 

ladle  full  of  metal,  and  having  his  mould,  as  afore-  der  it  impoHible  to  bind  them  up  in  this  manner^ 

■aid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a  little  twists  the  left  side  by  disposing  them  to  rise  or  spring  from  the  stick 

of  his  bcdv  from  the  furnace,  and  brings  the  geat  by  the  smallest  pressure  froin  the  screw.    Now, 

of  his  ladle  (lull  of  metal)  to  the  mouth  of  the  when  lying  so  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges 

mould,  and  twists  the  upper  part  of  his  ri^ht  hand  upf  ermost,  which  cannot  possibly  be  smooched 

towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into  it,  while  at  the  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  by  the  stones,  the 

tame  moment  ef  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his  workman  does  this  more  effectually  by  scraping 

left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  the  surface  of  the  column  with  a  thick-edged  baC 

•trong  shake  (as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  sharp  razor,  which  at  every  stroke  brings  on  a 

body  of  the  mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot,  very  fine  smooth    skin,  like  to  polished  silver; 

running,  swift  and  strongly,  into  the  very  face  of  and  thus  he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  minute 

the  matrice,  to  receive  iu  perfect  form  there,  as  he  comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the  stick.    The 

well  as  in  the  shank.  other  edges  of  the  tyi>e»  are  next  turned  upwardi. 

Then  be  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off    and  |>uiislied  in  tliv  sa!i.c  niunr.er.     It  is  whilst  the 

the  under  half,  by  placmg  his  right-hand  thumb  ty(>es  thus  lie  in  the  dre^sing-iiiick,  that  the  ope* 

on  the  end  of  the  wood  next  his  Icli-hand  thumb,  rarion  of  beardioj;  or  barbing  is  performed,  which 

and  his  two  middle-fingers  at  the  other  eud  of  the  is  effected  by  running  a  pWine.  faced  with  steel* 

wood;  and  finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  along  the  shoulder  ot  the  boily  next  to  the  face* 

ender  half  of  the  mould  (as  most  commonly  by  which  ukcs  more  or  lc«s  off  tlic  corner,  as  occar 

reason  of  its  weight  it  dues),  he  throws  or  t''s«(s  sion  may  require.     Whilst  in  the  dressing-stick 

the  letter,  break  and  all,  upon  a  sheet  of  white  they  arc  also  grooved,  which  is  a  very  material 

paper  laid  for  that  purpose  on  the  bench,  just  a  operatitm.     In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must 

liuk  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  types  arc  first  bre- 

east  another  letter  as  before;  and  also  the  whole  ken  off  from  the  jets,  some  superfluous  metal  al- 

nnnber  that  is  to  be  cast  with  that  matrice.    A  ways  remains,  which  would  make  them  bear  very 

workman  will  ordinarily  cast  about  three  thousand  unequally  against  the  pa|)cr  whilst   under   the 

of  ihesc  li-iieis  in  a  day.  printing-pri-»s.  and  effe^-tually  mar  the  impression. 

When  the  casters  at  the  furnace  have  got  That  aU  ihc^e  ini-qualiiici  mayi  thcrefotCi  be 
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i*a  awaji  and  that  the  bearlnji^  □(  nci?  I;pe 

■arf  be    Rfulaled  bf  the  ihouldcrs  impaiied  la 

x-^  all  attkc  (RUB  ibc  mould,  the  workman  m 

-   taucccili  in  Ibc  following  manner;   'I'hc 

"g  (ctcocd  up  in   tlie  iiick,  u  before 

'.',  nith  the  jct-«nd  oulcrmoii,  and  pro- 

.-  »^-and  th<  Kond  aboul  one-cighlh  of  an 

sn.  (fit  uick  it  poi  Into  an  open  picti,  >a  ai  to 

liani  the  ici-cnd    uppcrmoii,  and   then   cviiy 

aofsmade  (ui  by  diivlng  a  lonf;  wedge,  which 

tan  oBCd  B  (tip  at  wooit.  which  licj  clou  to  the 

1^  iSe  whole  length  :  then  a  plough  or  plane  it 

'.    whtch  n  m  consliuclcd    at   to  embrace 

rrcimg  pan  of  the  types  betwixt  ilt  l>>ng 

:  ».*ti   are    made  of  pnliihcd  iinn.     When 

:.:  !■  It  ihuE  tpplied,  the  tiecl  culler  beaiing 

•r-^  ..-^i  i^n  between  the  (heulden  d(  the  Ijpei, 

r^m  ihe  ine^ualiiici  Ue,  the  drcnet  dcitetouslj 

p^B  a  aluog,  ao-l  by  Ihii  tneant  slript  off  every 

sniu   pari    that   caratt   in  <he  way,   and  to 

■MB  ta  UDirorm  groove  the  whole  lenglh,  and 

taict  the    two    ihouldcK   tnndingi   by   which 

■■M  <*cty  type  beCornes  precisely  like  to  an- 

Mb,  at  to  ihe  heiehi  againtf  piper.     The  typet 

yi|nM>  (uKshciI.  Ihe  iiick  I9  nkcn  oji  of  Ihe 

pos  and  Ibe  «>h"le  cvluma  replaced  upon   ihc 

"te  itlck;  Kad  uiio  ilie  wtiule  are  «i  drctsed.  he 

^auiJ*  t«  picV  out  ihe  bad  lelleit,  previoui  10 

psOMg  them  u(i  tiiio  page]  and  papeii.    In  doing 

lis  be  cilie*  ihc  ttick  mtu  hi>  led  hand,  and  luin- 

■(■tefai:ci  neat  10  the  ligb',  he  euminei  them 

cwUI;  i  and  wheiicier  an  Impecfeci  or  danw)ted 

i^oexaii.  he  nimlily  plucks  It  nut  wiih  a  iharp 

whtch  he  hul-ii  in  Ihe  right  hand  for  (hat 

Thonc   Ictiera  which,   ftom   Ihcir  (otni, 

>*€C  Ihc  body  ol  ihe  type,  anil  which  eaiv- 


sheet,  including  the  quailraics.  Sic,  ot  6olh. 
fur  a  rorin,  which  is  only  half  a  sheet:  not 
thai  the  sheet  alwnyi  weighs  VM\i.  or  Ihe  form 
fidlb.  on  the  comiary,  ii  varie*  acconliiig  to  the 
lize  of  the  form  :  beside),  ll  i>  always  >up|>09ed 
ihut  Ihcrc  aic  leticrs  left  in  the  casei,  A« 
iherefore  every  sheet  dot*  not  cuinprehenil  the 
tame  number  of  leiiers,  nor  the  same  sort  i>f 
leliers,  we  must  observe,  thai,  as  in  every  lull- 
guage  some  toitnJs  recur  raoic  frequeiitty  than 
others,  some  Iciiers  will  be  in  much  more  use, 
and  ol'tener  repented  than  olhert,  and  conse- 
quently (heir  cells  or  cases  should  be  better 
stored  than  those  of  the  letters  which  do  not 
recur  so  frequently:  ibiis,  a  fount  does  not 
conlain  an  ei|ual  i]uinb<.r  of  a  and  b,  ot  of  b 
and  c,  6cc.  the  letter- founders  have,  iherefocc, 
3  liit  or  larift,  or.  iti  the  French  call  il,  a  po- 
lice, by  which  ihey  regulate  the  proportion* 
between  the  different  turu  of  characters  that 
fount  i  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
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i«ii1  lidn  wiih  a  kniFe  or  file,  and 

iieil  the  bee  pared  away  wiih 

4ti  to  allow  (he  type  10  come 

a«   to    aajr    oibu.     Thu  operation    i*   called 

mas. 

The  nrcllence  of  prinling  type*  consists  not 
M>y  ta  ihc  due  |  ctlcunuuce  of  all  the  operationi 
deacntied,  tiui  ■!>□  in  Ihe  haidncu  of  the 
(citKi  uwl  fiTic  proportion  of  the  ctianiclcr, 
dM:  exaci  biiring  and  ranging  of  the  lc([eti 
tifHA  10  "■<  another. 

FOTTNDLING.  ..  (froni/eu»d  or  ^nd.) 
|A  chiH   rx[i.<.<:d   to   chancci   a  child  founi) 
vnitoui  .ito   |.jie.it  or  owner  {SiJncj). 

PCUM'HU-ISS.  1.  lUurn /ouader.)  I.  A 
KJUut  luundf,  liuilJt,  eiLiblithes,  or  be- 
« thing-  X-  A  wiiman  thai  etublislict 
*-•-  ■*    revenue  (C/yJen). 

_.   .r  Font,  anions  printers,  a  set 

Mb^  of  Icllera,  and  all  the  appondfl^cs 

^nK    ihereio.    at    numeral     chaructiTs, 

(Win,  poiiiii,  Sec.  catt  by  u  le[ict-fou oiler, 

Hn«il.     FnunUarc  Large  or  iinall,  HCiMird- 

f  ta  ihc  demand  of  the  prinltr,  who  oidcn 

ton  by  the  hundred  weight,   or   by  aheets. 

|W>ia  a  priniet  otdctb  a  fount  of  five  nundrrd, 

If  thai  the  founi,  cuniistioK  of  letter*, 

I  fin,    sp*<Ot    quadrates,    Sic.    ihall    weigh 

J  WuRt.     when    he  demands  a   fount   of  ten 

iiidf  rsiood,  (hat  with  that  fount 

I    tn  ttkUl  be   able   to   compose  ten  shecls,   or 

(veatf  forini,  without  being  obliged  tii  distrl- 

I   taB,  (hat  It,  take  them  la  piece*,    rhcfnundcr 

'«  monlinglyi  lie  reckons  isolb.  fur  u 


liferent  languages,  but  m 
for  all  sort*  of  characters  em- 
e  language.  Suppose  a  foutit 
eonslit  of  100,001)  characters, 
fount :  here  the  a  shoulil 
hute  a.OOU,  the  c  .1,000,  the  r  I  I.UUU,  the  i 
6.000,  the  n  3.000.  the  k  only  30,  and  the  x, 
V.  and  w  not  many  more.    See  Prihtivg. 

FouiiT.  IVuKTAiK.  *.  (/oiw,  Latin  i 
fonla'tne,  French.)  1.  A  well;  a  s^ing 
(,JHillou).  S.  A  aniall  botin  of  springing  wa- 
ter ^Addison).  3.  A  jet;  a  tpout  of  water 
(Bocoii),  4.  The  head  or  first  cpringor  a  river 
lli-ydri).  5.  Original ;  first  principle  ;  first 
cause  lS//ral). 

Fo'uNTAiK,  in  philosophy,  a  spring  or 
soutcc  of  water  rising  out  of  the  ground.     Sec 


Fo'uHTAIR,    or    ANTtCICrAL    PODNTAIK, 

in  hydrauliia,  a  nmcUine  or  cuttliivance  by 
which  Wilier  is  viulcutly  spouted  or  darted 
called  also  a  jeld'eau. 

Tbcie  are  various  kinds  of  artificial  foul 
tainsi  but  all  formed  by  a  pressure  of' 
or  another  upon  the  water,  Kc.  viz.  either 
pressure  or  weight  of  a  head  of  water,  or 
pressure  uriiing  fmoi  the  spring  and  cl«iii< 
of  the  air,  ficc.     When  these  are  formed  by 
presiure  of  a  head  of  water,  or  any  other  ft 
of  the  aamc  kind  with  ihe  founuin,  or  , 
then  will  this  sjuut  up  nenrly  to  ihc  u 
height  as  that  head,  ab^iing  only  a  little 
the  retistance  of  the  nir,  with-  that  of  the 
jutage,   Sec.  in  the  fluid'i  rushing   through  ) 
but,  whet)  the  fountain  is  produced   by  any 
olhcr  force  than  tbi^  pressure  of  a  coil 
the  s«me  fluid  wiih  iuelf,  it  will  ti«e  to 
height  as  may  br  nearly  equal  to  the  i 
of  a  column  of  the  siiine  fluid  whose  pres*i 
is  equal  10  the  given  force  that  prodi 
fountain. 


f  Hei 


ived  by  him.  In 
being  only 


to  called,  becai 

this  (see  PI.  69.  fig.     .  ^       , 

pressed  bv  the  concealed  fall  ofwaier,  niaket 
jcl,  which,  after  some  continuance,  is  considei 
ed  by  the  ignorant  m  a  perpetual 
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cause  ihey  imagine  ihai  the  same  water  which  FOUR.  a.  (peopeji,  Saxon)  Twice  two. 
fell  from  the  jet  ri!»e8  again.     Tiie  boxes  CHI  Four-cl£FT  LtAF      In  botany,  quadrifid* 
and  DYX,  being  close,  we  see  only  the  basou  Fohum  ciuadrifidum.     See  Cleft. 
ABW,  with  a  hole  at  W,  into  which  the  wa-  Four-cornered   stem  or    fbduvclb. 
ter  spouting  at  B  falls;  but  that  water  does  not  As  in  verticillate  plants.     A  four-cornered  si- 
come  up  again  ;  for  it  runs  down  through  the  lique,  as  in  sinapis  nigra, 
pipe  WX  into  the  box  DYX,  from  whence  Four    cornerk,  in    the   manage,   or   to 
It  drives  out  the  air,  through  the  ascending  work  upon  four  corners,  is  lo  imagine  the  colt 
]>i|>e  YZ,   into   the   cavity  of  the   box  CE,  to  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  8(»  that  upoo 
where,  pressing  upon  the  water  that  is  in  it,  it  each  of  them  the  horse  may  make  a  round  or 
forces  it  out  through  the  spouting  pipe  OB,  as  two  in  a  trot  or  gallop ;  which  being  done  be 
long  as  there  is  any  water  in  CE  ;  so  that  this  has  made  the  four  corners, 
whole  play  is  only  whilst  the  water  contained  Four-fold     leaves.      Folia    quateroa. 
in  CE,  having  8|>outed  out,  falls  down  through  In  botany,  quateni.ite  ;    four  together,  or  b^ 
the  pipe  WX  into  the  cavity  DYX.     The  fours,  at  each  joint  or  whorl;  as  in  sherardia 
force  of  the  jet  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  fruticosa,   asperula    taurina,  cynanchlca,  &c. 
l\\e  pipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CK  and  DY  several  of  the  galiums,  erica  herbacea,  &c. 
abo%'e  one  another ;  the  height  of  the  water.  Four-leaved   tendril.     Cirrus  tetra- 
measured  from  the  bason  ABW  to  the  surface  phyilus.    A  tetraphyllous  tendril ;  four  leaves 
©f  the  water  in  the  lower  box  DYX,  is  always  to  each  tendril  ;  as  in  lathyrus  sativus. 
equal  to  the  height  measured  from  the  top  of  Four-lobed  leaf.     F'oliiim  quadrilobtr 
the  jet  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  mid.  tum.     In  botany,  quadrilobate.     See  Loba- 
dlc  cavity  at  (3E.     Now,  since  the  surface  CE  TUM. 

is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  D¥  always  Four-farted  leaf.     Folium  quadripar^ 

rising,  the  height  of  the  jet  must  coniinu-  tituiu.     In  botany, quadripartite.     See  Part* 

ally  decrease,  till  it  is  shorter  by  the  height  ED. 

of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  CE,  which  is  enip-  FOURBE.  s,  (French.)  A  cheat;  a  trick* 

tying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  DY,  iiig  fellow  :  not  in  use  {Denham), 

which  is  alwajjs  filling;  and  when  the  jet  is  FOURFOLD,  a,  (Jour  and  fold,)    pour 

fallen  so  low,  it  immediately  ceases.    The  air  times  told  (Samuel). 

is  represented  by  the  points  in  this  figure.     To  FOURFCOTED.    a.     (/our  and  /qoL) 

prepare    this    K)untain    for    playing,     which  Quadruped ;  having  four  feet  (Prydeti), 

should  be  done  unobserved,  pour  in  water  at  FOURSCCVliE.  a.  (four  and  tcorc.)  Four 

W,  till  the  cavity  DXY  is  filled  j  then  invert  times  twenty  ;  eighty  (Sandys). 

the  fountain,  and  the  water  will  run  from  the  FOURSQUA'RC    a.    (four  aud  sptate,) 

cavity  DXY  into  the  cavity  CE,  which  may  Quadrangular  (Raleigh). 

be  known  to  be  full,  when  the  water  runs  out  FOURTE'EN.  a.  (peoj>ejityo.  Sax.)  Four 

at  B  held  down.     Set  the  fountain  up  again,  and  ten  ;  twice  seven. 

and,  in  order  to  make  it  play,  pour  in  about  a  FOIIRTE'ENTH.  a.  (fromybiir/^eii.)  The 

pint  of  water  into  the  bason  ABW;  and,  as  ordinal  of  fourteen  ;  the  fourth  after  the  tenth, 

soon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe  WX,  it  will  begin  Fourteenth,  in  music,  the  octave  of  tbe. 

to  play,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  is  any  se\'cnth. 

water  in  CE.    You  may  then  pour  back  the'  FOURTH,  or  Perfect  fourth,  a  mo* 

water  left  in  the  bason  ABW,  into  any  vessel,  sical  interval,  comprising  two  tones  and  a  semi* 

and  invert  the  fountain,  which,  being  set  up-  tone.     Its  extremes  are  two  sounds  in  the  ratio 

right  again,  will  be  made  to  play,  by  putting  of  4  :  3.    The  ancients  reckoned  this  inten-al 

back  the  water  poured  out  into  ABW  ;  and  so  as  a  principal  concord :  but  some,  though  not 

on  as  often  as  you  please.  a  ninjority,  of  the  moderns,  think  it  cannot  be 

Fountain,  with  regard  to  architecture,  is  ranked  among  the  concords  at  all. 

an  assemblage  of  masonry,  sculpture,  &c.  con-  Fourth  (Imperfect),  contains  four  semi- 

nected  with  an  hydraulic  fountain,  either  for  tones,  as  from  G  sharp  to  C  natural, 

convenience  or  decoration:  these  acquire  va-  Fourth   (Redundant),  is  a  discord  com* 

rious  denominations,  accordinjz;  to  their  form  posed  of  the  ratios  of  27  :  20,  and  of  4  :  5.   - 

and  biiuaiion,   as  pyramidal   fountain,  bason  FO'URTHLY.  ad.    In   the   fourth  place 

fountain,    rustic  fountain,  covered   fountain,  (fiocoti), 

&c.  FOURWHPELED.  fl.  (four  and  wheel.) 

Fountain  pen.     See  Pen.  Running  wnou  four  wheels  (Pope). 

FOUNTAIN  LESS.   a.   (from  fountain.)  FO'UTlU.  s.  (from  foulre,  French.)  A 

H'lving  no  fountain ;  wanting  a  spring  (Mill.),  fig  ;  a  scofl'  (Shakspeare). 

FO'UNTFUL.  a.  (fount  and /?<//.)     Full  FOW^EY,  a  borough  and  seaport  in  Corn- 

of  ^prinjrs  (Chapman).  wall,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  coijp- 

To  FOUPE.  V.  a.  To  drive  with  sudden  im-  siderable  share  in  the  pilchard  fisher)*.     It  is 

pctuosity:  out  of  use  (Camt/en).  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fowey,  and 

FOUQUIERES  (James),  a  Flemish  painter,  sends  two  members  to  parliament.     Lat.  50. 

born  at  Antwerp  in  1.^80.     He  was  the  disci-  19  N.     Lon.  4  35W. 

pie  of  Velvet  Breughel,  and  became  so  excel-  FOWL.  *.  (FUjel,Fuhl,  Saxon.)  A  wioged 

lent  In  painting  landscape  as  to  be  ranked  with  animal ;  a  bird.     Fowl  is  iMed  collectively ;  ai, 

Titian,     ile  died  in  \QoQ.  we  dined  upon  fish  and  fowl  (Bacon), 


F  O  W  F  O  W 

T«FowL.  r.  fi.  To  kill  birds  for  food  or    tee  the  articles  under  ench  [inrtirular  kliiJ  in 
pjoe.  their  i)ro|)er  places.     Sec  al^i  Smootikg. 

FmVXER    ,.  (f^-n  A«'0     A  sportsman        powLiNcriECE,  a  ^u  f,ir  .hooting  game 
who  pursues  hirds  {Phtltps    Fopr),  ^^  ^^l  ^j,^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^    »  » 

Fowler  (Edward),  an  hnchsh  prelate,  was  Qn  the  perfect  construction  of  th.<  depend,,  m 

bwn  at   Wesierleisrh    in    (.loucMier^hire.    in  »  great  degree,  the  success  and  cvenihe  »afriy  of 

Itoe,  and  educated  at  Corpus  (:llrl^ll  cj.llege,  jhe  sportsman.     We  »hiAll  therefore  enter  at  seme 

Qdbfd.     At  the  rrstoratinii  he  scrupled  con-  Imgih  into  iti  form  and  requisites,  whatever  be 

lonDitT,  having  been  brcil  wholly  among;  the  the  s|>ort  for  which  it  is  immediately  dcsifncd. 

pwiuns;   but  at  length  he  complied,  and  in  OflkemaHnfuetureandpeffertionofit/inciing'fwce, 

lft3  be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  All-  —To  form  a  gun- barrel  in  the  manner  generally 

Mowt,  BrvaiUstreei.     In  l()7o  he  was  made  practised    for    those    denominated  common,  the 

■tfaendary  of  Gloucester,  and   in   l68l  vicar  workmen  begin  by  heatmg  and  hammering  oat  a 

5Sl  Gil«-s.  Cripplejrate.     The  same  year  lie    ^'  "^  »'°"  ;"'';  '^'L  '°'?J  ^^  ■  ^»J  '"**'?  ^I;!"^'  « 

_■  .  .     , '  'I  u  ..   ^.-         the  end  intended  for  the  muxale,  and  thicker  at 

l«k  his  doctor  .degree.     He  u  as  a  very  act  nc    ^^^^  ^^,^   ^^^  j,^^        ^^^  ,^       •    ^^  ^^^^j    . 

proomei- of  the  revolution    for  wh.ch  he  w.is  .^i^tness,  of  the  whole  plate,  being  regulated  by 

MMiioied  to  the  see  of  Ol.>ucc*»er   in    Ifx)!.  the  intended  length,  diameter,  and  weight  ot  the 

He  died  at  Chelsea  in   1714.     He  published  banel.    This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is  then,  by  le- 

KTCral  religious   bo«)ks  ;   the   best   known   of  pcated  heaung  and  h^mmeimg,   turned  roand  a 

wbich  is  that  intituled,  Tlic  Design  orChrisii-  cylindriCiJ  rod  of  tcm|>ered  iron,  called  a  nundril, 

■utY;or  a  plain  Demonstration  and  Iinjirovc-  whose  diameter  is  considerably  less  than  the  in- 

iMi  of  this  Proposition,  viz.  that  the  enduing  tended  bore  of  ihc  barrel.    The  edges  of  the  plate 

■an  with  in%vard  real  righteousness  and  true  »«  made  to  overlap   each  ether  about  half  an 

hoCoess  was  the  ultimate  end  of  onr  Saviour's  '"^h.  »"<*  »^«  '•f  ***«^<*   together   by   heating  the 

coming  into  the  world,  and  is  the  iireal  intend-  *«^J"  ^«"«'*»*  V^  «*'°/»'  ^^'«  /"f  »^es  at  a  tipir. 

Bent  of  his  blessed  pospel.  8vo.     This  excel-  •»<»  hammering  ir,  w-i.h  very  bmk  but  moderate 

I    ., ,   .       .  f^    *      1        •   .    I         11^  strokes,  upon  an  anvil  ^hich  ha4  a  number  of 

lent  book  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  de-  ^^.circulaT  furrows  in  it.  adapted  to  the  various 

"^^It^lrf '?iJVA^**'"*^  ,.    1  .  »•*«  ^'  barrels.     The  heat  required  for  welding 

FOWLING:    a  S|)orting   term  applied  in  i,,  the  bright  white  heat,  which  immediately  pre- 

different  couniits,  and  by  different  H)orL*men,  cedes  fusion,  and  at  which  the  pariiclei  of  the 

to  different  |>ursuit<.     It  is  equally  applicable  laetal   unite  and  blend  so  intimately  with  each 

tolandor  water  birds  of  certain  de^nptions,  other,  that,  when  propeily  managed,  not  a  trace 

or  to  the  apparatus  of  net  or  pun  ;  or  to  entice-  is  left  of  their  former  >ep-«raiion  :   (hi«  degree  of 

meni  or  decoy  by  pipe,  whistle,  or  call.  heat  is  generally  known  by  a  number  of  brilliant 

Water  fowls  are  naturally  the  most  subtil  'P*'!^*  ^yinR  off  ''om  the  ir<;n  uhiUt  in  the  firej 

aad  cunning  of  birds,  and  most  careful  of  their  al'bough  it  requires  much  pnctice  and  es|ierience 

tmn  safety  f  whence  they  have,  by  some  an-  Y"  "«:crtain  the  degree  of  heat  lequned  for  weld- 

.L.       .     ''  I      -^  II  I       II  ing  iron,  which  possesses  various  qualuics,  and  is 

Ikon,  been  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well-  J^^^  ^^^^      ^^      ^.^^  ^^^  j^^;j,  .,  withdrawn 

gwwned  cinip,  having  scmiU  on  land  afar  off  j^^  ,^6  lorge.  the  workman  strikes  the  end  of  .t 

coorta  of  guards,   centiiieh,   and  all  kinds  of  ^^^^^c  or  twice  gently  again.t  the  anvil  in  a  hoii- 

odier  watchful  officers,  surrounding  the  iKidy,  ,ootal  direction :   ihi<  ojicraiion,  which  the   tn- 

10  give  an  alarm  upon   the  approach  of  any  glish  artists  term  jumitlnz,  the  French^  ej/oyve/-, 

seeming  danger.  serves   to  consolidate  the   particles  of  the  metal 

And  in  fact,  vou  will  always  find  that  there  more  perfectly,  and  to  ohliierate  any  appeaiance 

aeflome  straggling  fow-ls  which  lie  aloof  from  •f  *  •can*  in  *he  barrel.    The  man<iril  is  rhen  in* 

thefreater  number,  which  will  call  first.  troduced  into  the  boic  or  cavity ;  and  the  barrel. 

Now  it  i-i  the  nature  of  water  fowl  to  fly  in  «f»nK  P^f^^^*  !"  ®"*  ^'^  '*^'*  iutrown  or  moulds  if 

peat  flocks,    having   always  a  regard  to   the  tbc  anv.l    is  hammered  very  br.jkly  by  two  j^ei- 

^        I      />  .?  ^  -r    '  •      I    r      1  >ons  besides  the  forcer,  who  all  the  time  keeiw 

IBcnera I  safety  ;  so  that  if  \ on  sec  a  single  fowl  ,.,,„•.  .^^  K-r^i  r«„.\^  i«  »k-  W         V 

'^  1    ii  *  i_         ^  •        ^     .u  turning  the  barrel  round  in  the  mould,  so  that 

wactHiplcf^y  together,  ycminay  imagine  ihev  every  poim   of   the    heated   portion   miy  come 

have  l«een  alfrighied  from  the  rest  by  some  sud-  equally  under  the  action  of  the  hammer*.    1  hr«c 

den  disturbance,  or  apprehension  of  danjger  j  heatings  and  hammeringi  are  repeated  untd  the 

bot  so  iiaiumlly  are  thn^  inclined  to  society,  whole  of  the  barrel  has  undertone  the  same  o,  er«- 

that  they  «cldcin  leave  wing  till  they  meet  to-  iion,and  all  its  parti  arc  rendrrrtl  n%  perfectly  con- 

gether  a^ain.  tinuous  as  if  it  had  been  bored  C'Ut  of  a  M)lid'piicc. 

And  thii  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  near        The  impcifections  to  which  a   i?un-b.iirel   is 

approach  of  man,  but  also  bv  the  beating  of  l»»blc    in   forging  are    of  thice   kinds   v:i.   the 

k^nrds  uprm  the  ri\-crs,  as  well  as  by  the  ap-  ch»nk,  the  crack,  and  the  flaw.    The  chirk  is  a 

pounce  of  the  bold  buzaard  and  ring-tf  il.  J^»""*'"  S^(  continuity,  running  lengthwise  of  the 

Of  water  fowls  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  ^"l^.,  J^'l^tn  it,*\cr,nr  .h'n^       TT''^\ 

•        I          J  I                             •.  I,   .     '.u-.  «  more  irregular  in  \t%  totm   th^n  the  chink,  and 

wchaslveofflhewaUT.oronitbtUwithout  ,„„„j„g  >   ^  transverse  direc.ion.  or  acrois  the 

nrimming  in  it;  wadinir,  and  dning  alone  i,„^,^    The  Haw  diftcrs  from  both:  it  U  a  small 

with  their  long  legs  constiiuiing  the  prallac  pi^tc  or  scale,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a 

order:  the  other,  the  web-fooietl  iliat  are  pecu-  narrow  base,  from  which  it  spreads  out  as  the  bea<l 

liarlj  formed  for  i»w  imniin^,  as  ilie  ^wan,  goose,  of  a  nail  does  from  its  shank ;  and.  when  separate^!. 

oialurd.  and  indeed  all  ihe  an.'crcs  tribe.  lejvcs  a  |>it  or  hollow  in  tlic  metal. 

As  to  the  maijDcr  of  fowling,  or  taking  fowU,  Wuh  tigard  to  the  soundness  of  the  barrel,  the 


FOWLING-PIECE. 

chink  and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  barrel ;  one  end  Being;  made  to  fit  the 

than  the  crack,  as  the  effort  of  the  powder  is  ex-  socket  of  the  crank,  and  the  other  being  fumiabdl 

erted  upon  the  circumference,  and  not  upon  the  with  a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  steely  aboac 

length  of  the  barrel.    In  a  sword  or  bow,  the  very  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lentrth,  and  having  its 


reverM  of  this  takes  place ;  for  if  a  crack,  though  face  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  perpetual  screw,  the 

but  of  a  slight  depth,  occur  in  either,  it  will  break  threads  being  flat,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  im 

at  that  place  when  bent  but  a  very  little;  because  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliqialCf. 

the  effort  is  made  upon  the  fibres  disposed  longi-  This  form  gives  the  bit  a  very  strong  hold  of  the 

tudinally;  whereas,  if  the  fault  be  a  chink  or  metal;  and  the  threads,  being  sharp  at  the  e^gOW 

even  a  slight  flaw,  the  sword  or  bow  will  not  give  scoop  out  and  remove  every  roughness  and   in- 

way.    The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  equality  from  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  render 

chink;  ihe  latter  scarcely  ever  occurring  but  in  the  cavity  smooth  and  equal  throughout.     A  num«* 

barrels  forged  as  above,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  ber  cf  bits,  each  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding 

metal  run  longitudinally;  and  then  only  when  the  one,  are  afterwards  successively  passed  through 

iron  is  of  an  inferior  quality.     When  external  and  the  barrel  in  the  same  way,  until  it  has  acquired 

superficial,  they  are  all  defects  in  point  of  neatness  the  intended  caliber.    The  equality  of  the  biore  is 

only ;  but,  when  situated  within  the  barrel,  they  so  essential  to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that  the 

are  of  a   material  disadvantage,   by  affording  a  greatest  accuracy  in  every  other  particular  will 

lodgment  to  moisture  and  foulness  that  corrode  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  it.    Any  parson 

the  iron,  and  thus  continually  enlarge  the  excava-  who  wishes  to  know  the  merit  of  his  piece  in  this 

tion  until  the  barrel  bursts,  or  becomes  dangerous  respect,  may  do  it  with  tolerable  accuracy,   1^ 

to  use.  means  of  a  plug  of  lead,  cast  on  a  rod  of  iron  or 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  either  finished  in  wood  ;  or  even  by  a  musket  ball,  filed  so  as  (o  fit 

the  common  manner,  or  made  to  undergo  the  ope-  the  bore  exactly,  and  pushed  through  the  barrel  by 

ration  of  twisting,  which  is  a  process  employed  the  ram- rod,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  an  iraa 

on  those  barrels  that  are  intended  to  be  of  a  su-  ram-rod,  or  much  force,  lest  the  ball  be  flattened^ 

perior  quality  and  price  to  ethers.    This  opera-  &nd  an  artificial  difficulty  created, 
tion  consists  in  heating  the  barrel,  in  portions  of  a        The   barrel   may   be  now  considered  as  quilt 

few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high  degree  of  red  heat ;  finished  with  regard  to  iu  inside:  at  least  h  hat' 

when  one  end  of  it  is  screwed  into  a  vice,  and  into  nothing  more  to  be  done  to  it  by  the  maker.    The 

the  other  is  introduced  a  square  piece  of  iron  with  gunsmiths,  however,  generally  make  it  undergo  t 

a  handle  like  an  augur;  and,  by  means  of  these,  further  operation  of  polishing;  after  which  it  is  in 

the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are  twisted  in  a  &  condition  to  receive  its  proper  form  and  propor- 

spiral  direction,  that  is  found  to  resist  the  effort  tions  externally,  by  means  of  the  file.    To  do  this 

of  the  powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal  with  accuracy,  four  flat  sides  or  faces  are  firtt 

one.  formed;  then  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  so  on,  until 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  loss  which  >c  is  made  quite  round;  except  the  reinforced  part, 

iron  suffers  in  forging,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  sur-  which  in  most  of  the  modern  work  is  left  with  eight 

prise  that  12  pounds  of  iron  are  required  to  pro-  sides.    This  octagonal  form  of  the  reinforced  part 

duce  a  barrel,  which,  when  finished,  shall  not  »  certainly  more  elegant  than  the  round  one  lor* 

weigh  more  than  two  pounds  and  a  half.    But,  merly  in  use:  but  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the 

although  a  considerable  waste  is  unavoidable,  yet  harrel  without   increasing  its  strength  i   for  the 

the  Quantity  of  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  ^fi'ort  of  the  powder  will  always  be  sustained  bf 

quality  of  the  iron,  upon  that  of  the  coal,  and  upon  <he  thinnest  part  of  the  circumference,  vrithout 

the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen.     In  ^"7  regard  to  those  places  that  are  thicker  than  the 

Spain  they  cannot  work  but  with  charcoal;  in  >^'«  ' 

France  they  employ  pit-coal  charred,  or  coke ;  in        It  is  al>solure1y  necessary  to  the  soundness  of  t 

England  they  use  pit-coal  without  being  charred,  barrel,  that  it  should  be  of  an  equal  thickness  on 

but  are  very  careful  to  have  it  of  the  purest  kind,  every  side  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen, 

some  sorts  conuinin'g  a  portion  of  sulphur  and  ^  harrel  ought  to  be  perfectly  upright.    In  erder 

arsenic  which  render  the  netal  altogether  unmal-  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  this  perfect 

leable,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  poison  equality,   the  gunsmiths  employ  an   insuoment 

the  iron.  which  they  call  a  compass.    It  consists  of  an  iron 

A  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  rod  bent  so  as   to   form   two  parallel  branches 

the  excellence  of  a  barrel  u,  the  forging  it  as  near  ^^o^t  an  inch  G\stant  from  each  other.    One  of 

as  can  be  to  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  be  of  when  these  branches  is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and 

finishcfl,  so  that  very  little  be  taken  away  in  the  kept  closely  applied  to  the  side  by  means  of  one 

boring  and  filing;  for,  as  the  outer  surface,  by  or  more  springs  with  which  it  is  furnished:  the 

having  undergone  the  action  of  the  hammer  more  o«her  branch  descends  parallel  to  this,  on  the  out- 

immediately  than  any  other  part,  is  rendered  the  "ide,  and  has  several  screws  passing  through   it 

most  compact  and  pure,  we  should  be  careful  to  with   their   points   directed    to  the    barrel.      By 

remove  as  little  of  it  as  possible:  the  same  thing  brewing  these  until  their  points  touch  the  sur- 

holds,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  regard  to  that  hice  of  the  barrel,  and  then  turning  the  instru- 

portion  of  the  inside  of  the  barrel  which  is  to  be  ment  round  w'thin  the  bore,  it  is  seen  where  the 

cut  out  by  the  boring  instrument.  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  must  be  re« 

Pistol  barrels  are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  duced  in  order  to  render  every  part  of  the  barrel 

cut  asunder  at  the  muzzles  after  they  have  been  perfectly   equal     throughout    its    circumference. 

bored ;  by  which  there  is  not  only  a  saving  of  iron  To  form  the  screw  in  the  breech-end  of  the  barrel, 

imd  of  labour,  but  a  ceriaUity  of  the  caliber  being  *c  first  tool  employed  is  a  plug  of  tempered  steel, 

perftetlj  the  same  in  both.  somewhat  conical,  and  having  upon  its  sur&ce 

The  next  operation  consists  in  giving  to  the  «hc  threads  of  a  male  screw.    This  toel,  which  it 

barrel  its  proper  cafiber:  this  is  termed  boring,  termed  a  screw^tap,   being  introduced   into  the 

The  borfaig-bit  to  a  rod  of  iron,  aomewhtt  longar  *»"«1»  *«  »  turned  from  left  to  right,  and  back 
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•fiU,  until  it  hit  mmrkedout  tlie  three  or  four  rrom  a  bar  into  the  «iie  and  form  of  nailf.  Tlief 

lntthRad«  of  theacrcw:  another  \v%%  riHiircl  ruM  alHMit  ti*n  iihilltii?s  the  liundretl  «ra*icht,  and 

tif  hthea  inlrodured;  and  when  this  haHrarrifd  t«renl}-«*i|rht  pminiUare  required  tii  make  a  hin^le 

at  Ike  iaipreision  of  the  acrevr  a*  far  bn  it  in  in-  hnrn*!  of  the  ftrdinary  %\ie.  A  hoopof  iion.almut 

Indedto  |^,  a  third  tap  i«  employed,  %«hirh  \%  an  inch  broad,  and  «ix  or  Hevcn  inchea  dianii'ler, 

■bIj  ejliadricml,  and  uramOy  differs  from  the  in  plar-ed  p<  r|M-udiriiltiil}- ;  and  the  Ht<if»s.  prcvi- 

flilf  af  tke  breech  which  ix  intended  to  till  the  oiisl)  fn'edfriMiidirt  l>y  i%a<«iiin!;,  nri'  neatly  ;iiled 

■onrthiu  fonaied  in  the  barrel.     The  brc>erh-  in  it,  with  their  liead^  «uti*rino«>t  on  enrh  vide, 

phf  bu  iU  icrew  formed  by  means  of  a  ««*n>w-  until  the  hoop  in  quite  HI  led  and  «i*d|;ed  tij^ht 

piilr  Bade  of  tempered  ateel,  and  has  wveral  fe-  with  them  ;  the  whole  reM'nihlinir  •  n>uirh  ein'u- 

■de Krewa  eormponding  wi|h  the  tapn  employ-  lar  rake  of  iron.  Thi4  i^  put  into  theftre  until  it 

iltiform  that  in  the  barrel.     A  pluK  of  ne^en  liat  acquired  a  white  beat ;  when  it  is  iiammered, 

vti^t  threads  ia  aufflcientlj  lonj^;    and  the  either  by  the  Htrenzth  of  thearm,  or  by  tbeforco 

iuai«  onf  bt  to  lie  neat  and  Mliarp,  m>  as  t<i  fill  of  machinery,  until  it  e«iale«ee«,  and  beeomea  one 

•■pldcly  the  tuma  made  in  the  barrel  by  the  solid  mirm  of  iron  :  the  hoop  is  then  removed,  and 

1^  Tht  breech-pluff  isanerwardscaie<harden-  thelieatinipt  and  hamnierin|;«  repeated,  until  the 

ti,  ar  baa  Ha  aurfaee  coBTerted  into  steel,  by  be-  iron,  by  bein)^  thuii  wrought  and  kneaded,  it  freed 

i^  flBf ered  OTer  with  abavin^  of  horn,  or  par-  from  every  impurity,  and  rendered  very  tough 

iitf  af  borae-hoof,  and  kept  red-hot  in  the  Are  and  close  in  the  ipratn :  the  workman  then  pro- 

kr  ■■■■   time,  aller  which  it  is  plunged  into  eeeds  to  draw  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  twentv- 

witor.  four  inches  in  lenirth,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 

The  laat  operation  ia  that  of  colourinic  the  bar*  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

iriy  ptvYiona  to  which  it  is  polished  with  fine  Theae  pieces,  however,  arc  not  all  of  the  same 

fncry  and  oil,  until  it    presents   to  the  eye,  thickneas,  S(»me  being  more  and  othera  leas  than 

Ufaaghout  ita  whole  length,  aiid  in  whaterer  di-  what  we  have  mentioned,  aecording  to  the  pro- 

lection  we  obsene  it,  a  perfectly  smooth,  equal,  posed  thickness  of  the  barn*l,  and  that  part  of  it 

md  splendid  aurfaee.     Formerly  barrel*  were  ro-  which  the  piece  is  intended  to  form.  One  of  these 

laired  by  exposing  them  to  a  degree  of  heat  which  pieces,  being  hcati*d  red-hot  for  five  or  si  a  inches, 

piadueed  an  elegant  blue  tinge  ;  but,  as  this  ef-  is  turned  like  a  eorkncrew,  without  any  other 

fed  ariaca  from  a  degree  of  calcination  taking  tools  than  the  anvil  and  hammer.  The  remaining 

place  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  inside  of  portiouM  are  sueca^4i«ely  treated  in  the  same  man- 

the  barrel  alwayi  suffered  by  undergoing  the  nrr,  until  the  whole  piece  is  turned  into  a  spiral, 

mme  change.   This,  therefore,  added  to  the  pain-  forming  a  tube  whose  diameter  corresponds  with 

flol  senaation  excited  in  the  eye  by  looking  along  that  of  the  intended  barrel.     Four  of  these  are 

a  barrel  ao  coloured,  has  caused  the  practice  of  g«>neral1y  sulHcient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordi- 

klaeiag  to  he  disused  for  some  time  past.  Instead  nar)-  length,  which  is  from  thirty-two  to  thirty - 

af  it,  barrela  are  now  browned,  as  it  is  termed,  eight  inches;  and  thetwo  which  form  the  breech. 

To  da  thia,  the  barrel  is  rubl»ed  over  with  aqua-  or  reinforced  part,  are  considerably  thicker  than 

fectis,  or  apirits  of  aalt,  diluted  with  water,  and  tho«e  which  constitute  the  fore-part,  or  muxzle 

laid  by  until  a  eomplete  coat  of  runt  is  formed  of  the  barrel.    The  workman  first  welds  one  of 

apoa  it ;  a  little  oil  is  then  applied ;  and  the  sur-  these  tubes  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel,  which  serves 

Um,  beingrubbed  dry,  is  polished  by  means  of  a  as  a  handle,   lie  th«n  proceeds  to  uniti*  the  turna 

bard  bruah  and  beea-wax.  of  the  spiral  to  cuch  oilier,  by  heatini;  the  tiilm 

When  the  barrels  intended  for  a  double-barrel-  two  or  three  in<  hes  at  a  time,  to  a  bright  white 

led  piece  are  dreased  to  their  proper  thickm'ss,  heat,  and  striking  the  end  of  it  se^i^ral   tiaies 

which  ia  generally  leas  than  for  single  barrels,  againnt  the  anvil  in  a  liori7ontal  direction,  and 

eaefa  of  them  is  filed  flat  on  the  side  where  it  is  with  considerable  force:  this  is  teniicd  jumping 

to  join  the  other,  ao  that  they  may  fit  close  to-  by  the  barrel ;  and  the  beats  given  forthe  purpura 

getber.     Two  corresponding   notchm   are  tlien  arc  called  jumping  heats.     A  mandril  is  then  in - 

atade  at  the  munle  and  breech  of  each  barrel ;  troduced  into  the  cavity  ;  and  the  heated  portion 

and  iato  these  are  fitted  two  small  pieces  of  inin,  is  hammered  lightly,  t«i  flatten  the  ridges  or  burs 

to  hold  thimi  more  strongly  together.    The  bur-  raiM*d  b}  the  Jumping  at  the  place*  wliert>  \\w 

rcU  being  united  by  tinning  the  parts  where  they  spirals  an\|<»ined-  As  sof>n  as  one  pic.v  is  juiup- 

toucb,  the  ribs  are  fitted  in,  and  made  fa^t  by  the  ed  its  whole  length,  another  is  welded  to  it.  and 

aame  means.  Theae  ribs  aretbe  Iriangulnrpieces  treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the.  four  piecin 

ef  iron   which  are  placed  between  th«*  barreU,  are  uniteilj  when  the  part  «if  the «ild  barrel, heiui; 

ruaainf  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  their  whole  no  longer  necessary,  is  cut  off.     'I'ite  hi  Ming  the 

leacth,aad  serving  to  hold  them  mure  tirnil)  to-  tumK<»f  the  spiral   in  pc^rlbinud  ext  i'tl\  in  ihe 

gelher.     The  under  rib  is  a  late  impruvenieni,  same  uinnner  as  before  de^icrihed,  and  in  r«** it- a  led 

acd  ia  found  OMre  cfiectually  to  present  the  bar-  three  times.    'I'jie  barrel  isalleri«.ird^  liiii'^iKd  in 

re's  from  warping.     When  the  barrels  an>  thua  the  saiocMn}  as  a  cfMiiinon  one.     i*  tub  imn  is 

jcioed,  they  are  polislied  and  coloured  in  the  also  urini'^Mt  into  pl'tiu  h.irrt-U;  wliifh,  a*i  ilu'y 

mauner  already  dcscribeil.  rcitiin*  n  ^reut  de.1l  le-slahtnir,  are  iiiil}  iinlf  the 

I  he  twisted  barrels  are  de«i-ned^y  n  lelirnted  \\r\tf  of  the  ti\i<itid  fiu«. 

fortuc-ir  superior  elegance  and  Htren;:lh,  ux  well  Tlie  r.i:>,>ii.%  m  jr«/»ji^,  or   ri/.hiMi-ri.a  in'o.  of  the 

%.%  Ctr  the  accuracy  with  which  the}  throw  eilhtr  F^r^'Ui'h,  \vr\  nineh  rem  luli'e  the  L-ini;  i^h  twisted 

tkall  or  shot.  The  iron  employed  in  theui  i«  form-  harr«*l  1.     Thi*  proi-«'s«  piirhot^d  in  I'u  i  r  t'nrinaliou 

ed  cf  stuba,  which  are  old  horiic-ohoe  nniU  pnt-  i*i  conviderah!}  uitirt*  openiM*  iIi:mi  ihut  jii^t  de- 

rur«d  from  country  farriers,  and  from  poi>r{Mo*  sitiIkm!,  hnl  «aelll^  to  lir  lar  fnitii  pi:i  Mxisie;;  any 

pie  who  gain  a  sub»isience  by  picking  tliem  up  ad^anta^nMn  it.  T!-.(  ni'knouU'd^"J  sui*€riority 

141  the  great  n»ads  leading  to  the   metmpolis.  of  twisted  and  lihbon  Tm-TPl^towrpli  in  ones  ha'* 

1  he»c  are  originally  formed  from  the  softest  and  induced   ^oiiie  pi-rA.':;*  lu  eouiiti>rt\  i  I  tlieni.   by 

tuogheat  iron  that  can  be  had  ;  and  this  is  still  colouring  plain  barrels  sn  as  to  shew  a  spiral  line 

farther  pariflcd  by  the  numerous  beatings  and  running  from  one  end  to  the  other-    This  ia  ' 

it  im  udergoBC  ia  being  reduced  by  winding  a  thrvad  or  string  io  a  ^^IxwX  dir 
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round  a  plain  barrel,  and  then  ireltinj;  the  «trin^ 
with  tlie  diluted  aqua-tbrtU,  or  Npirit  of  talt,  m> 
that  a  coat  of  ru«t  may  he  formed  where  the  fttriofr 
touHies:  when  the  acid  is  applied  the  neeond 
time  oTer  the  whole  barrel,  the  part  over  which 
the  Htrini^  was  applied,  by  beinir  more  ruHted  than 
the  rest,  show^  a  dark  tine  windini;  round  the 
barrel,  and  renders  it,  when  finislied,  scarcely  dis- 
tiof^uinhable  from  a  twisted  or  ribbon-barrel. 
Other  barrels  are,  by  the  same  means,  clouded  in 
an  irregular  manner,  so  as  to  resemble  those 
formed  of  stub-iron.  To  prove  whether  or  not  a 
barrel  is  really  what  it  appears  to  lie,  we  need 
only  fix  upon  any  part  on  the  under  side  that  is 
covered  by  the  stock,  and  having  cleared  it,  if 
necessary,  with  a  fine  file,  apply  a  feather  dipped 
in  aqua-fortis,  which  in  a  little  time  will  render 
the  fibres  of  the  metal  distinctly  visible,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  rnd'. 

The  Spanish  barrels  have  always  been  held  in 
great  esteem,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of 
the  iron,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the 
best  in  Europe,  as  because  they  possess  the  re- 
putation of  being  forged  and  bored  more  perfectly 
than  any  others.  It  i^huuld  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  Spanish  barrels,  those  only  that 
are  made  in  the  capital  are  accounted  truly 
valuable;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  many 
have  been  made  at  other  places,  Specially  at 
Catalonia,  in  Biscay,  with  the  names  and  niaiiLS 
of  the  Madrid  gunsniillis ;  they  are  also  counter- 
feited at  Liege,  Prague,  Munich,  &c.  and  a  per- 
son must  be  a  very  good  judge  not  to  be  deceived 
by  these  spurious  barrels. 

Proof  i  of'  barrels. — These  differ  in  different  coun- 
iries.  The  Spanish  proof  is  a  very  severe  one ; 
but,  as  it  is  made  before  the  barrel  is  filed,  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  At  the  royal  Aianufactories  of 
St.  Eticnne  and  Charleville,  in  France,  there  were 
inspectors  appointed  to  see  that  no  barrels  were 
sent  out  of  these  places,  whether  for  the  king's 
use  or  for  public  sale,  without  being  proved. 
The  first  proof  was  made  with  a  baU  exactly  fit- 
ting the  caliber,  and  an  ounce  of  powder.  The 
second  was  made  with  the  same  sized  ball  and 
half  an  ounce  of  powder.  The  reason  given  for 
the  second  proof  is,  that  the  first  may  have  strain- 
ed the  barrel  so  much,  though  the  injury  be  Hot 
visible,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  seccmd  trial  with 
a  smaller  charge ;  and  it  is  said  there  really  are 
some  of  these  barrels  which  stand  the  first  proof, 
and  yet  give  way  in  the  second. 

The  usual  proof  of  the  Paris  barrels  isadoub> 
charge  of  powder  and  shot;  that  is,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  drachms  of  powder,  and  twoortwoand 
a  half  ounceii  of  shot.  The  English  Tower  proof, 
and  that  of  the  Whilechnpel  company,  incorpo- 
rated by  chiirler  for  proving  of  arms,  arc  made 
with  a  ball  of  the  caliber,  and  a  charge  of  powder 
equal  in  wocight  to  this  ball  :  the  proi)f  is  the 
same  for  evei*y  sice  and  species  of  barrel,  and  not 
repealed. 

Some  gum  miths  pique  themselves  upon  making 
their  barrels  undergo  a  second  proof;  but  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  if  a  barrel  bears  any  as- 
signed proof,  it  will  sustain  the  same  immediate- 
ly after,  witli  greater  safety  than  it  did  at  first, 
PS  the  metal,  from  being  » armed  by  the  first 
fire,  expands  more  readily  to  the  force  of  the  se- 
cond explosion. 

Mens,  de  Marolles,  speaking  of  the  proofs  of 
barrels,  says,  "  A  stronger  proof  than  ordinary 
might  be  mad  e  by  ramming  down  at  top  of  the 
jiowdcr  six  oi  seven  inches  of  dry  clay,  in  placs 
c/A  M  double  charge  of  lead.    This  ia  sometimes 


employed  in  proving  pieces  of  ordnance,  whei^ 
instead  of  the  bullet,  two  feet  of  clay  is  plaeetf 
over  the  powder,  by  which  the  whole  force  o# 
the  explosion  is  exerted  upon  the  piece."  Wtf 
entirely  agree  with  the  ingenious  author  of  Ltf 
Chasse  au  Fusil,  in  the  opinion  that  the  proof 
he  mentions  would  be  much  stronger  than  that 
which  is  usually  ^ployed ;  so  much  stronger 
iudced,  that  we  do  not  believe  any  barrel  could 
withstand  it,  unless  the  clay  were  put  down  iilf 
the  loosest  manner  possible.  The  hardest  rocka 
are  burst  asunder  by  means  of  dry  dajr  itrongly 
rammed  over  the  powder  tliat  is  placed  at  thfT 
bottom  of  a  cylindrical  cavity  made  in  them ;  and 
we  certainly  cannot  expect  that  a  force  aafflcicnt: 
to  rend  in  pieces  immense  blocks  of  granhe  eaa' 
be  resisted  by  the  comparative  trifling  itreogtll 
and  thickness  of  a  gun-barrel. 

Caute$  of  hursi'mg. — It  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  a  gocHl  barrel  very  seldom  bursts,  un*eas  il' 
be  chargec-  loo  highly,  ttr  in  an  improper  manner.' 
Whenever,  for  example,   from  the  ball  not  being: 
rammed  home,  a  space  is  leA  between  it  and  the' 
powder,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  the  barrel  bunt-' 
ing  on  being  discharged.    We  say  a  great  risk, 
because,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  fVe-' 
quently  happens  that  the  barrel  does  not  burst.' 
If  the  ball  stops  near  to  the  powder,  a  very 
Small  windage  is  sufllcient  to  prevent  this  acci- 
dent; and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  ball  touclies 
the  barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  un- 
less it  has  lieen  driven  in  by  force  with  an  iron 
ram-rod;  in  which  case' it  moulds  itself  to  the 
cavity,  and  blocks  it  up  completely.     Should  this 
happen,  the  barrel,  however  strong  it  is,  will    ^ 
burst,«even  when  the  space  between  the  ball  and 
the  powder  is  but  very  inconsiderable;  and  Xhs" 
greater   the    space    that    intervenes,  the  more 
certainly  will  this  event  takeplacc.     Mr.  Kobioa, 
when  speaking  of  this  matter,  says,  **  A  moderate 
charge  of  powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itself    . 
through  the  vacant  space  and  reaches  the  bally' 
will,  by  the  velo  ity  each  part  has  acquired,  ao^ 
ctmuilate  ilself  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby, 
l>e  condensed  prodigiously  ;  whence,  if  the  barrel 
be  not  of  an  extraordinary  ^strength  in  that  pari,' 
it  must  infallibly  burst.     TFie  trulh  of  this  I 
have  experlcnct»d  in  a  very  good  Tower  musquet^ 
foi-ged  of  verj'  toiijrh  iron;  for,  charging  it  with 
twelve  pennyweighlH  of  pov^dcr,  and  placing  the 
ball  (tooSt'ly)Kixleen  inches  from  the  breech  ;  oo 
the  firing  <}(  il,  the  part  of  the  barrel  just  behind 
the  bulU't  was  swelled  out  to  double  its  diameler, 
like  n  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  blown  out  of  it." 

The  snnie  accident  will  often  take  place  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  being  filled  with  earth  or 
snow,  as  sonietinies  happens  when  we  are  leaping 
a  ditch,  with  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  pointed  for- 
wards ;  and  if  in  f^uch  ca^^es  the  barrel  do  not 
burst,  it  is  because  these  foreign  bodies  stop  it  up 
but  very  loosely.  For  the  same  reason,  a  barrel 
will  certainly  burst,  if  tired  when  the  muzzle  ii 
thrust  into  water  but  a  \ery  little  depth  below 
the  surface ;  the  resistance  giien  to  the  passage  of 
the  inflaroed  powder  through  the  mouth  of  the 
piece  being,  in  this  case,  much  greater  than  that 
afforded  by  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  Except  in  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  or  in  case  of  an  over- 
charge, it  is  very  rare  that  a  barrel  bursts.  When- 
ever it  happens  independent  of  these,  it  is  firom  a 
defect  in  the  work,  and  that  eitlier  the  barrel  haa 
bc^n  imperfectly  welded,  or  that  a  deep  flaw  haa 
taken  place  in  some  part  of  it ;  or,  lastly,  thai 
through  vnuit  of  eare  in  the  boring  or  filing,  it  is 
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hftff  unequal  thirkne^ft  in  iU  lulim.     The  IakI  n>wi*r  part,  rt-ndrrv  tiM'  i-f»ii1  niiirh  ffrrAH*r  thniff 

Mrfl  i«  the  utfMt  common,  e«|H>riaM\   in  It*v» .  it  woulil  haw  hcnii  liBil  llif  lMir(>  hem  |MTri'rlly 

pnitii  bftfTp|« ;  and,  «<  piecr<4  more  rr(M|iit>iilly  eylindriml     It  i<«  iiii  iiunrintilr  Iam  in  nit-riianii'%, 

hm  frDnitlhanfn>in  tlieullier  deferts  itou;{lit  tliat  arlttm  iind  ri'>ii'lt«:ii  an- fipiiil ;    it  follow^. 

It  he  particularly  guarded  airainit.     Tlie  elaniif  therKlun-,  that,  titi*  iti-iplit  of  llic  pifiv  lirin;;  I  lit? 

iiidahich  i«]tet  l<MiM;by  the  inttaniniationof  lliv  «aiite.  tlie    n*i-iiit   will  \u-    in    prit|Mirtifiu  to  the 
p0«der,  and  which  endra  von  m  to  expand  iUrlf     wri:;litof  thi*  piiTe;  or,  Hu  li^httr  tiie  pun-,  the 

c^ailly  ia  everj  direction,  bi-inc  repi-lliHl  !i)  tnc  greater  the  reioil. 

Nraaiper  partft,  act«  with  additional  force  acaui^it         In  plainer  Innpiace,  the  iiiipeltini;  force  of  the 

thrveaker  one«,  and  frequently  hurpiti  it<t  wny  puiipowder  \%  tlie  tirnt  and  ni<»»t  iiiiiiple  cuu^*  of 

tkffeogb  them  ;  which  would  not  have  been  the  tlir  tire- arnii  recoil inc;  for  this  forct*aii^ef|ually 

ttur,  had  tlie  aide*  been  of  the  name  thickne»k  on   the   hr<i-t*h  of  the  p;ei-e  and  on  the  ball :  ho 

ni  itrvDipth,  and  not  afforded  an  unequal  rejjer-  that,  if  the  piece  and  hall  were  of  equal  weight, 

(BMNi.   The  weaknew  of  any  part  of  the  barrel,  and  other  circuiu«tance«  the  ^aiue,  the  piec«'  would 

■rfwioncul  by  the  inequality  of  the  caliber,  will  recoil  with  the  «anie  velocity  aa  that  with  which 

4Li  Hore  eertainly  be  the  cauNe  of  bumtin;;  than  the  hall  i««ues  out  of  the  piece. 


IkfllprMluccd  by  the  Hling  ;  becauiiethe  inttained  For  the  Ranie  reason,  whatever  retards  the  exit 

Mil  beioj^^  audd«nly  expanded  at  the  wider  part,  of  the  charge  operates  like  an  increaae  of  \vnt\ 

BHI  culler  a  coaiprt-«»ion  Kiefore  it  ean  pann  on*  and  by  conlining  the  force  of  the  elpluiion  the 

■ud,  and  the  whole  force  it  then  exerted  again vt  m«wv  to  the  barrel,  produrf%  a  greater  nToil : 

tktweak  place  ;  for  gunpowder  actH  in  thtr  radii  henre  partly  it  i<i,thatinpr«>porlion  us  the  barrel 

rfadrde,  and  exerta  tb«*  tame  force  on  every  becnuien  foul  within  by  n*p4*ated  ttring,  the  recoil 

put  af  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  increaten.   A  piece  %«ill  n*cuil|  if.  from  the  breech- 

Tbe  ennduaion  to  be  drawn  from  all  thin  it,  plug  being  made  too  %horl.  there  remain  tome 

Unlathin  and  light  barrel,  which  it  perfectly  turnt  of  the  tcrew  not  tilted  up,  th«-%e  hollowtp 

■pnght,  that  it,  of  equal  Ihicknett  in  e«ery  part  wherein  a  part  of  the  powder  \%  lodgeil,  forming 

•fit*  circumference,  it  much  letn  liable  to  hur«it  an  ohttacle  that  contitu-H  and  retardt  Iheexplo- 

tkta  ane  which  it  contiderably  thicker  and  hea-  tion.     A  barrel  uiountt  d  on  a  ttock  that  is  very 

Ti«r,  but  which,  from  bi'ing  badly  filed  or  bored,  tiraight,  will  riToil  iiiiire  than  when  mounted  on 

h  left  of  unequal  ttrength  in  itJi  tidet.  a  hto/k  that  it  con«>iiler:iblj  bent,  as  tliecunatun* 

la  all  that  we  haie   hitherto  i»aid  upon  the  tet*nis  to  tireak  anil  dtMden  the  force  of  the  recoil ; 

cuMCtof  bursting,  the  bad  qua  lily  of  tlie  iron  hat  and  «<»nietinie<i  aUo  a  foi«  ling-piece  will  recoil 

iot  been   taken  into  account:    and    %ie  do  not  from  the  nhiNtler  nppUing  il  iinpro|:t  rl\  In  hit 

kaow  any  meant  of  guarding  again  tlthete  defects,  shoulder;  for  if  the  hut  it  not  applies!  c  ii«e'\  to 

vbrtbcr  ariti»K  from  the  badneta  of  metal,  or  the  «honld«'r,  or  it  applied  to  an  ti>  he  s:ijipi,|'  :(-'| 

Ihriatuffirienfy  of  work manthip,  except  by. pur-  oiil>  at  a  tin::!e  |Niint,  the  recoil  will  In*  niiirh 

ctiMiag  from  a  guntmith  of  CKtablinhed  reputa-  more  NentihU  felt  than  ^hi-n  the  liitjlmv  nf  l!ir* 

tion,  and  giving  a  pcxid  price  for  the  piece.     Kut  but  <-nihrares  the  \houlder,  and  it  liniily  sup  port. 

b)  thit  Htf  do  not  mean  to  sanction  the  practice  «i1  h\  the  Meiglit  of  the  body.     (Suns  aie  nhvi-rt- 

•f  aany  of  the  guntmilht  in  the  fathion  of  the  ed  to  rer<»il  more  after  heing  fired  ii  iiiiinhrr  i>f 

^ji  we  are  confident  in  our  opinion,  that  mo«»t  timet  than  they  did  at  the  In  ginuiif^.   Tli.*  mntti-r 

•f  tkeir  barrelt  are  uiadf  too  thin  ;  and  it  may  which  in  Itft  u|ion  the  iii-i«le  of  luv  hirn  I  nfN  r 

fiirly  be  doubted,  whether  they  have  at  all  ini-  the  explotion,  and  wiii'-h  in<TenM-H  on  i  m-i-\  iii,^ 

ptved  the  quality  of  the  metal.     In  tome  ex  peri-  rhar{;e,  at  tra'lt  moisture  wry  «(tiirkl>  ;  i  ^jn  .  i  i|iy 

arct*  made  with  a  barrel  of  the  celebrated  Ia-  if  the  >ialt|K*tn' eniplnw-d  in  the  pn-.uln-  i\::«  nut 

sua  Cuoiinaxzo,    and  which  wat  fi«e   feet  ten  %iell  purified  from  the  adiiiixtuie*  of  iihokim)  vn.t, 

lacVtin  len^ili,  and  extremely  thin,  partirularly  which  it  contains  in  its  rfiiv;ii  ^luU*.     '1  hi^  inoi<i- 

tutirdt  the   muzzle,  it  «i as  observed,   that  the  tun*  hecoiues  cimxiderahh*  aftt  r  u  few  diHrhiir,-;. -., 

bvrt'i  \ibrat(rd  to  much  after  the  explosion  of  and,    iM'iiig    formed    into    vipoiii-    hy    \'.\-    lu>;.t 

ttitrbange,  at  to  produce  a  whizzing  or  ringing  during   the  explosion,   ndtU   it?*   «*\|i-:nvi\i>    •'!. 

ik<:Bd  that  might  be  heard  to  a  contiderable  dit-  fort  to  that  of  the  intlanied  po\id<  r.  :ini|  :,Tciily 

t4ft.v  from  the  barrel.     And  yet  thit  piece,  not-  iiicreasi'N  the  ngitatitui  ami  remil.   Oivn;;  :.i  :}u«« 

"ithttandini^  it»  extreme  thinnett,  i%ai»  flred  with  cause,  prohahU ,  rutlu  r  than  to  WutX  l.i-r,ii<--  m  n- 

»frT  high  charges.     The  iron  apiK*nred  to  be  of  tiunetl,  ariM>s  the  re.-iiil  lr:.iii  sunu- tiiiiin  ..i   jjij 

kt  exiraordinarj   floe   quality;  which   goet   to  briech  tcrew  not  beii  :;  lillid  up  h\  the  Ii;iei"i- 

|.rt»re  that  the  cohetion  of  the  particlt-N  of  the  plug,  and  thereby  atl'oidiii^  a  loi]((i'iti  m  tu  umis- 

^\mI  is  the  force  whieli  retittt  that  of  the  pow-  tore. 

«!»r;  and  hence  preat  advantage  might  l>e  drawn  .Among  the  varie'y  of  o  im-.  lo  ^%i>i.  h  i!u'  e\- 

I'^l-le  manufacture  of  banvit,  from  an  accurate  Ce^i^e  rec<jil  of  pifccs  has  litvn  ntiriSuli-il.  ihrre 

U..wVdge  of  the  force  of  powder,  and  the  ve-  it  one  whirh  )et  nmiiii.H  In  l».  ronsidcri  il  ;  tiiit 

-  itj  of  the  |»»11.^     ¥*or,  the!«e  points  b«'ing  on<-e  i^,  the  t<Mnh  hule*  bi-m;:  pla-ed  at  "omi-  ilistanco 

<>'*nnined,   it  nii|;ht   he  known  how  siron;;  the  from  thi  iMeirh-plu::,  ^o  ihnt  tiie  pn-.vdtr,  instead 

l'»m'l  &huui'i  b^  ;  by  which  all  uniierestar)  wa^te  of  t>i  ing  fired  at  iN  hr.M-.  is  fired  m.ir  tin-  n  utro 

"t  iw\.\\  might  lie  tpand  on  the  one  li^iid  and  all  of  itt .  hargr  ;  w l:i m  e.  ii  in  sa'nl,  the  re<  iiil  is  in- 

fli-^^rr  avoided  on  Ike  other.      For  n  force  equal  cieriM-d,  and  l!ir  lope  of  the  diii  h:ir:;r  iti-.iknied, 

iu  ;iiat  wtiirh  impeU  the  hall  it  exerted  on  the  in-  b)  the  elloi  I  i.f  the  pf.«\dcr  heins  «  verli-il  iiimu 

• -c  of  the  pieit:  i  and  if  theharrel  has  not  tiitfi-  uj.on    tlu-    hietrh   t'lait    upon    tin-  }|.il|  np  ^j,,,., 

n»ai  ktrenjfth  to  re^it:  thu  force,  il  mutt  of  iie-  Willi  thi-*  iiha  in  \it  \t .  s.ium- cnn^milliH  form  a 

"•tUy  burjtt.  chniiiK  I  or  i;rfine  in  llic  href\li  pju^.  ^m  dtfn  »« 

f...- -    -J         t**..  .»^.i  r^ k ^  -.  ....  1        -^1         ■»" «  !•  «■» 


•lib  wben  |*aa%iD<  from  the  wider  to  the  nar-     touih-boto  frum  the  bruech,  however,  has 
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ItUlc  if  any  share  in  the  increa»e  of  the  recoil,  we 
shall  prove  iu  the  most  satisfactury  manner,  from 
experimeots  made  purposely  to  determine  this 
matter.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  force  of  the  dis- 
charge is  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  recoil, 
it  is  too  absurd  to  require  discussion :  the  force 
exerted  by  the  powder  upon  the  breech  is  always 
equal  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  the  ball  or  shot ; 
so  that,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  barrel  that 
rttards  the  exit  of  the  ball,  an  increase  in  the 
recoil  will  be  always  attended  with  an  increase  in 
the  force  of  the  discharge. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by 
Mons.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  gunsmith  to  the  late 
king  of  France,  and  well  informed  upon  every 
subject  that  relates  to  his  profession  ;  they  were 
communicated  by  him  to  Mons.  De  Marplles. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  barrel 
which  was  thirty  French  inches  in  length,  (nearly 
thirty-two  English  measure,)  and  weighed,  to- 
getker  with  the  loaded  plank  upon  which  it  was 
fixed,  twenty-eight  pmmds.  The  barrel  had  four 
touch-holes  which  could  be  stopped  with  screws. 
The  charge  consisted  of  one  drachm  and  twelve 
grains  of  powder  from  a  royal  manufactory,  and 
of  one  ounoe  eighteen  grains  of  shot  called  small  4. 


This  was  fired  at  a  sheet  of  paper  measorinf? 
twenty  inches  by  sixteen,  French  nteasure,  plaee4 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  tuises,  or  nearly 
forty-five  ordinary  paces.  The  only  differ 
was,  that  in  the  first  set  of  experiments  the 
ding  consisted  of  card-paper,  and  in  the 
of  bat,  both  cut  to  fit  the  caliber. 

Had  these  trials  been  made  with  no  other  Tie#. 
than  to  determine  the  dejnree  of  recoil  produced 
by  the  different  situation  of  the  touch-hole,  tbef» 
would  have  been  no  use  in  marking  the  sice  of  thm 
shot,  the  distance  and  dimensions  of  the  mark, 
and  the  number  of  grains  thrown  into  it  at  ea 
discharge.  It  was,  however,  intended  to  try, 
the  same  time,  how  far  the  equality  of  the  d 
charges  could  be  depended  upon,  with  ragaid  toi 
the  number  of  grains  that  struck  a  given  spaeep 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  make  re- 
marks upon  the  result  of  the  trials  19  this  reapeet. 

N.  &  The  French  foot  is  three  qoartersof  •■ 
inch  longer  than  the  English  foot,  and  the 
inch  is  divided  into  tweWe  lines. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  infSMV  the  ..^nmv^ 
of  this,  and  leave  the. table  as  it  is,  than  to  raak« 
any  fractions  in  the  numbers  by  reducing  it  to* 
English  measure. 


First  set, — Wadding  of  casd^papbr. 


Dis- 
charge. 


f  ouch-hole  close 
to  the  breech- 
plug. 


foucb-hole  two 
lines  from  the 
breech-plug. 


Touch-hole     six 
lines  distant. 


Touch-hole    12 
lines  distant. 


1 
3 

3 


Recoil. 


1 

3 
3 


1 

S 
3 


1 
2 

3 


Foot.  Inch.  Lines. 

1        g  3)      Mean. 

0  10  3V0  11     64 

1  0  3 


1  3 
1  2 
1         3 


1} 


i     3     0 


I 

0 
1 


0 

11 

0 


1         1  7) 

1      0       sy 

i         1  4S 


1     1     0§ 


No.  of  grains 
thrown  into 
the  mark. 


Mean. 
36 

14^27 
31 


44) 

33S.34 
20) 


27} 
17^26 
35  > 


00 


c 
c 

4. 


Extremes  0.  10.  3.  and  1.  3.  3. —  Mean  recoil  1. 
Extremes  14  and  45. 


1.0. 


LwM 


5«conef/W.— Wadding  op  hat. 


Teuch-hole  close 
to  the  breech- 
piug. 


Touch-hole   two 
lines  distant. 


Touch-hole    six 
lines  distant. 


Touch-hole     12 
lines  distant. 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


I 
S 

3 


1 
2 
3 


1  1 
1  4 
I         2 


l\ 


1     1     41 


I 
1 
1 
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3 
8 


I 

1 
1 


3 
3 
3 


1  4 
1  3 
1        2 


44) 

40  J.  41 

41  S 


3 


Extremes  1.  0. 7.  and  1.  4.  d. — Mean  recoil  1.  S.  8f. 
Extremes  21  and  78. 


y^ 
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Fm  these  eqMirim^iiU  it  appears,  that,  with  fiire  uf  the  iii6ani''d  potvi-jr,  its  n.-'^'.lLra^i  ^n  l>«* 

'V    '<P"'  *^  ^  recoil,  the  diHtaiicf  of  the  tuuch-  cuiuen  li-s«  ami  htn  mt  it  pmu  l'K  tiiruu;:)!  the 

;^|   UbIm  the  breech  is  of  little  iiu|K)rtaiice.     Tht;  barrel  i  fur,  besides  ttiat  tin*  quuniiiy  uf  ilv.  prea- 

MfydRWibUoor,  thrreforr,  to  be  uUehded  to  in  sure  diiiiiiiiihcs  as  the  riaiue  rxpau'li,  the  hullft, 

'^M  ittaliiliot,  hs  that  it  be  not  filaceU  quite  close  cuntinuin^  to  more  faster  aii<l  fafcfiT,  iim-t  riTcivc 

''■|  totbhneeb'pjnc;  for,  althouizh  that  part  of  the  continually  Ics  and  Icks  additiun  uf  impulse  fro:ii 

hfld  vhMc  the  powder  it  l(MJ:.nd  dirties  mbch  theflanir  prriting  heliind  it.     Hence,  if  iwopircj 

""I    In  tbsi  1  fcw  jDi'hes  fartlter  forward,  yet  Uie  of  the  haim-  burr,  Imt  of  diiii-rent   Icn;;!!!^,  are 

^-^f    iMMsle,  vheu  dote  to  the   breerh-plujc,   is  chariicd  with  tlii>  ^aull■  quantity  of  p'jwdcr,  the 

fM  is  bs  BOfC  frequently  stopped   up   than  longer  piece  uiti,  »trictly  sipeaLini?,  cpinniunieale 

ilHMlHlBd  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it.  the  gn-ater  vti  icity  and  foire  tu  its  kill,  or  shot. 

'^M    ^  Qflfe  nmr  ^  (arrtii;— Tbc  lightnrss  of  ff»w|.  But  a^  the  intianiiiKitiou  of  the  powder  ha*  bei'n 

'■'vl    i^fimsofaiiodefate  length,  and  the  ease  with  shown  ^)  be  nearly  instantaneous,  and  as  the  io- 

^'1    ^lbyiRBaaa|ad,  are  advantages  so  obvi-  crease  uf  acceleratiou,  which  the  ball  or  «hot  re- 

-*|   tK,mi  at  tbcsmie  time  to  considerable,  as  to  ci-ives  after  the  first  ioipuUe  of  the  powder  upon 

jbteiiSDcral  preference  at  this  tim** ;  but,  it,  i<>  not  very  considerable,  it  follows  that  the  furce 

''*'M   mAi  cirtsBitaacef  upon  which  only  this  pie-  with  which  two  barr«*ls  of  titc  samehon-,  and  with 

^^1   fnMso^tto  be  rested  are  little  known,  it  is  the  «ame  cliarg",  throw  the  ball  or  hhot,  will  be 

"^■^M   atafeiflKtbat  their  uae  is  ffcneral,  and  daily  nearly  the  muh*,  unlet*  their  lengths  be  extremely 

.'I    ■^■HmiinileM  it  Ik;  determined  what  aic  the  disproportionate. 

'"^1   ^natheeiccllencies  and  defects  uf  long  and         Topr«)«c  this  vc  shall  quote  wliat  is  saiil  by 

AMbanefa^  and  it   be  thence  shewn  whether  that  able  iiiatheinatician  and  enjinec-r,  the  late 

fMlBea  acrifiee  one   advantage  tu  gain  au-  Mr.  Btnjaniiii  Robins  t"  whase  work  we  are  in- 

=<^'  debtid   fur  murli  «-aliiabh:  infirniation.      *'  If  a 

TkeieBeiiny-rcceived  opinion  upon  this  sub-  mnskf't  barrel,  of  the  common  iengihand  bore,  lie 

^ii,tbtt(o obtain  ao  increase  in  the  range,  the  fiiecl  with  a  leaden  bnlb't  bihI  half  it<»  wei'sht  of 

bml  Bioit  not  only  be  made  Ioniser  than  unuaj,  powder,  and   if  the  kiine  barrel   be  at'ti-rwarda 

bltbtt  tbe  leosth  and  the  diameter  tf  the  bure  hhurtein  d  one-half,  aiHl  Uretl  u  ith  the  saui**  ehargea 

<^  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other,  the  velocity  of  the  bullil  in  t!iis  shorteiied  barrel 

i*^  the cbaiYe of  powder  be  suited  to  this  prf>-  will  be  nbontonf-Mxth  l*»<i  ihin  what  :tw.is  ivheii 

l^f^o;  because,  as  it  is  said,  when  the  barrel  is  the  barrel  waii  enure ;  ami  if,  instead  of  <«h  jrlcn- 

^ibcn,  tbe  ball  or  sbtit  quits  it  before  it  has  ing  tin-  liarrr!,  it  he  increased  to  twiei*  it<  usual 

"cured  the  whole  impulse  of  the  powder;  and,  h-ni^lh  (wiirii  it  will  bf  near  eieht  ;Vet  l>#iiu';  the 

■3 toother  hand,  when  the  buiTel  is  U>o  lon^r,  velocity  of  tho  builft  wiil  not  hen'Uy  1m-  ani^in^-nt- 

l^tbepowdf-r  is  nut  only  all  inflamed,  but  e%eu  ed  more  »,  ,in  one-eiirfnh  part.    Anfl  the  tirtntcr  the 

I^J conwmedf  befure  the  ball  or  khot  arrives  at  length   -'  ixf  baircl  is  in  pr'>|)ortion  to  the  'hania' 

^■votb  of  the  piece.  tcr  oi  tiic  bullet,  uml  tlie  smaller  the  qu.ii.tity  uf 

■■eeluiic  fluid  produced  by  the  firing  of  ^un-  )it)Wfirr,  t'.ie  more  ineonsidt  ruble  will  tl:t'ite  allera- 

F**fcri4  found,  by  eiperiment,  to  iKTCiipy,  when  tion»  of  v.  Ijc  ty  b' ." 

''^  id  the  temperature  of  the  atnuisphen-,  a         Wiien  the  aliowsnce  which   Mr.  Ri»!iini  here 

^Kcc  tvo  hundred  and  forty-four  times  greater  takco  not'tv  «if  ate  injde  in  trie  |«riqviiiii>ii  rrifuir- 

^that taken  up  by  the  puwdi-r  fn^m  which  it  ed  f«r  f»wlin?*p:ei:i«i,  tla*  r.-.ui'.t  wiil  li"  f'Mind  tu 

^obujned.     But  from  the  heit  gt  nerated  dur-  forri'<tpoiid«xarily  willi  th<:  e«[ieriment4  win  li  we 

if  the  tfvplosiiHi,  this  elastic  fluid  is  raieAril  to  have  n-peatetliy  iiudi:,  iiith  rM.*ry  po«slhle  atlen- 

^^■»rf*  of  fijur  tim' s  its  former  bulk.     The  ei-  timi  to  acciir.u'v.     Oe  l.u\-.',  at  ditferent  iimc«, 

^'e  force  of  tills  fluid,  tlierefon*,  i^,  at  the  compared  barrets  of  a'li  tiic  isiterinitli.ite  Unzth* 

'''■eat  of  iiiflammatiitn,  one    thousand    times  hi  twei  n  tweuty-eixht  anil   h^ity  inehe-.   arid   of 

P'^r  than  t'>at  of  cijmmon  air,  iir,  which  i«i  till'  nearly  the  r-zmv  ealtU-r;   and   the<i-  trmli   were 

*^i  thill  the  pressure  of  the  atini^spherc ;  or,  maile  lioth  by  liiin};tlic  pii-ce  fniiii  the  «>h<>(i<)i'r, 

feppoiiiif  the  powdcx  to  baveocrnpied  the  np.ice  and  from  a  finn  bloeki  at  an  equal  iii>ian''e,  :in<l 

Moserubic  inrl,,  it^  expantsive  force,  wh"n  tired,  with  eqnal  weights  of  tlie  sumj  p^^wder  and  ul  Ibe 

■'qui  to  that  which  wuuld  be  exrit«il  by  one  same  Nliut. 

|«iMncl  cuWc  incites  of  commiin  air  cnntpreo^ptl         Tu  avoid  every  pnssihility  of  error,  thf  qmr'^-i  of 

''^the9p;ice  of  one  inch.     As  the  veloeity  with  pa|*er  at  wtiieh  we  tired  wer«*  ii\'^\  aiMiiiNt  ;>i:iiik», 

*lMh  the  Akme  of  guniiowder  expand*  when  un-  uikiead  of  hfin^  pi  i«>e<l  siains^t  a  wall.    Kroin  th'-.^tt 

^rp'^^wl  is  unich  grfster  than  that  wiih  wiiich  triaN,  fn'quf:ntly  lejicaUil,  wi-  found  iii.it  the  siiot 

'''bail,  or  shot »  moves  forward,  the  llame  must  pierci'd  an  equal  number  of  iiheet«<,  whrtlit-r  itiia«i 

^ur  io  pre-s  a|>on  tly  ball,  and  aiids  to  it"*  fircil  fnim  a  li:i.  nl  i.f  JS,  3l»,  3'2,  jV,  36,  38,  or  tO 

|ciK,ty,  uutil   it   quits  the  ni'iulh  of  the  pie<''*.  inches  in  length.     Nay  more,  we  have  eoinpined 

')u pres>or<^.  however,  beronics  leS'i  and  Ie<>,  aa  two  harrt'U  ui  t!r>  saiii';  <'aliber,  but  oii*^  of  ihem 

!|*  ^j"  proceed-,  and   ceaMS  entirely  wbi-n    it  thirty-thrt-r  and  the  other  thiity-six  inelie<  lun::, 

1^^  the  mn7z!e,  in  mnvequenee  of  the  flame  by  ri^>eate<lly  firiiK;  them,  in  thf  «anie  niaun<  \  as 

||^  then   alUm'ed    to   expand   itMrif  Uterally.  the  others,  at  diffrrcnt  distancex  f'um  tin ly-lii-- to 

"^  for  evample,  if  the  charge  of  | mi wder  takes  one  hundretl  paces,  and  the  re*iiilis  ha' e  iiUays 

^OM  inch  of  the  barrel,  and  the  wiiole  lenuth  been   the   same,   i.  «'.  the   barnl  of  r  .i^'v  rlii^i; 

^flbe  barrel  be  thirty  inches,  then,  whrn  the  bull  inches  drovr  its  hliot  thron;;!!  as  in:ii  i  ;<;  of 

*nrcs  at  the  mazxle  of  the  piece,  the  inflamed  paper  as  that  of  sixty^ix  iliil.     Tii    i        lusion 

P*^  (whose  ejrpansive  effort  \%  in  pro|>ortion  from  all  thi<i  i",  tin*  tin'  iliir'nu.  »■••!<  .  m 

^tht  malincsa  of  tbe  space  itoecnpii-s)  extends  the  I'^n^th  of  thi-  h.i:i>  ',  mImIi  >.  •  m^  to  ti.   ..i  .re 

vvtgfa  thirty  times  the  space  it  did  when  the  than  is  ever  in<»   t  d  up  hi  .:-iv-}iig  spurtsni  n,  |  ru- 

biU  befan  tj  move,  and  consequently  presses  fur-  duce^  no  M-nsih' -  iliiTi-i*  n  <.-  in  the  rang.'  i-f  tiie 

■rtwith  but  one-thirtieth  part  the  force  it  poiu  piece;  nml  iher  tme,  thn*  '^tiy  one  may  ph  .i.,i» 

■Ned  at  6rst.     Morcorcr,  al though  the  velocity  himself  in  the  leni^th  m  In*  iiariel,  without  either 

•f  tbe  bullet  is  contiaually  iocraaicd  by  this  pres-  detrimeut  ui  advantage  tu  liic  lanue. 
VOL.  V.                                                  ^  O 
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The  cireamKUnce  of  a  dack-fun  killiBK  at  a  the  elastic  fluid  ^Derated  by  the  exploiion 

fprrater  distance  than  a  fowlioK' piece  is  not  owing  powder  is  constantly  escaping  whilst  th 

to  iU  lenftb,  hut  to  iU  greater  weight  and  thick-  passes  along  the  cylinder,  which  it  not  on! 

uess,  allowing  the  charge  of  powder  to  be  doubled,  at  the  touch-hole,  but  alsi>  between  the  bs 

trebled,  or  even  quadrupled;  which  cannot  be  the  sides  of  the  barrel;  and  henee  may  be  in 

done  in  a  fowl  ing-piece,  though  strongly  reinforc-  the  necessity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  pr 

ed.    For  a  barrel  of  five  or  six  feet,  such  as  that  of  themselves,  and  of  wadding  that  itopi  the 

a  common  duck-gun,  weighiog  flve  or  six  pounds,  hermetically. 

and  the  whole  piece  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds.        Having  thrown  every  light  upon  thla  q« 

may  be  fired  with  a  very  large  charge,  without  re-  that  is  necessary  to  determine  ui  in  oar  elu 

eoiling  so  much  as  to  hurt  the  shooter,  its  weight  the  length,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  tl 

being  sufficient  to  resist  the  violent  impulse  oo-  give  our  opinion  what  length  of  barrel  is  Im 

easioned  by  the  increase  of  the  powder.    But  in  a  culated  for  general  use.    The  bairela  wfai 

fowling-pieceofthree  feet barrelfSufflciently strong  found  to  answer  best  for  every  purpose,  ar 

to  withstand  such  a  charge,  and  whose  weight  all  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches ;  and  whet 

together  does  not  exceed  Ave  or  six  pounds,  the  consult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  its  lifl 

recoil  would  be  insupportable.    Besides,  they  not  or  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  we  1 

only  double  or  treble  the  pewder  in  a  thick  gun,  that  a  barrel  not  exceeding  the  one,  or  bel 

but  they  put  in  a  much  greater  quantity  of  shot  other,  of  these  numbers,  isthemost  elifiMi 

than  is  ever  employed  in  a  fowling-piece.   Duck-  know  that  many  of  the  fashionable  gun 

fUBS  are  generally  bent  a  little  upwards  near  the  pique  themselves  on  the  proportion  they 

munle,  which  the  gunsmiths  say  makes  them  the  different  parU  of  their  fowling-pi«ee 

throw  their  shot  farther  than  if  they  were  perfectly  thence  deduce  a  superiority  over  their  t& 

straight.    To  obtain,  therefore,  from  a  piece  of  raries  in  favour  of  their  own :  to  us  it  a 

the  ordinary  length,  the  same  effects  as  from  a  that  the  beauty  of  those  proportions  is  m 

duck-gun,  nothing  more,  perhaps,  is  necessary  teoded  to,  than  any  good  reason  why  tl 

than  to  have  the  barrel  sufficiently  strong  to  ad-  made  so  rather  than  otherwise. 

Bit  of  the  charge  being  doubled  or  trebled  as  re-        Of  the  cauus  ofscattervtg  ihoi. — From  the 

quired,  and  the  whole  piece  heavy  enough  to  dices  which  obtain  so  generally  among  spo 

render  the  recoil  supportable.    We  may  hero  oh-  and  gunsmiths,  respecting  the  shot  of  fc 

serve,  however,  that  an  increase  of  the  powder  pieces,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  a 

nl>ove  the  charge  generally  used,  does  not  produce  of  means  have  been  sought  after  and  praeli 

a  proportional  increase  of  range  in  the  ball  or  order  to  remedy  this  roal  or  pretended  • 

ahot :  thus  a  double  charge  of  powder  will  not  scatteriug  the  charge.    Mr.  do  Marolle 

throw  the  ball  or  shot  twice  the  distance,  nor  a  tions  several  methods  employed  for  this  p< 

treble  charge  to  three  times  Uie  distance  the  single  none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  be  pr 

charge  does.  This  arises  from  the  great  resistance  in  England.    One  of  the  methods  he  de 

given  by  the  air  to  the  motion  of  the  bailor  shot,  is  as  follows  :  An  iron  or  wooden  mandril 

and  which  isproved  to  be  fourfold  if  the  velocity  be  to  the  caliber,  is  furnished  at  one  end  wit! 

doubled,  and  ninefold  when  it  is  trebled  by  an  in-  flies,  which  are  cut  transversely  only ;  this 

crease  of  powder ;  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  ment  being  introduced  into  the  baml  ia 

not  proportional  to  the  velocity  itself,  but  only  to  round  by  means  of  a  cross-handle,  and  f 

the  squaro  of  the  velocity.    Thus  Bernoulli,  apro-  great  number  of  superflcial  scratches  in  t 

fessor  in  Basil,  discovered  fkom  experiment,  that  tal,  by  which,  they  pretend,  the  defect  of  i 

a  ball,  which,  being  flred,  ascended  only  sevi*n  ing  the  shot  is  remedied.    One  obvious  e 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  the  this  operation,  Ih,  that  of  destroying  the  s 

air,  would  ascend  fifty-eight  thousand  seven  hun-  ness  of  the  barrel  withia,  and  thereby  rei 

dred  and  fifty  feet  in  vacuo.    Still  we  may  safely  it  liable  to  dirty  the  sooner ;  but  we  cann 

infer,  that,  if  the  action  of  the  powder  is  not  di-  cet%-e  how  the  shot  should  be  thrown  ck 

minished  by  circurasta^poes  of  defect  in  the  forma-  having  the  friction  increased  between  it  s 

lion  of  the  barrel,  the  greater  the  foree  of  the  pow-  sides  of  the  caliber ;  and  that  this  will  be  tl 

der,  the  greater  must  be  the  velocity  of  the  ball.  So  is  evident  from  a  rough  baml  being  alwaj) 

great  is  the  change  of  opinion  of  late,  with  regard  leaded  ronsiderably  after  every  discharge. 

to  theproper  length  for gun-barrels,thatmany  gun-  wstike  the  bsrrol  wider  for  three  or  four  in 

smiths  will  now  tell  us,  that  short  barrels  earry  far-  the  niuszle ;  and  this  bcU-nouthed  form  is 

ther  than  long  ones ;  and  the  reason  they  give  for  ancient  date. 

thisis,thegreaterfrietionoftheballorshotinpass-        Eiipinar  says  he  has  generally  found  tl 

Ing  through  a  long  barral,  bv  which  their  velocity  eecd  in  making  barrels  throw  their  shot 

is  retarded  and  tl^ir  foree  duninished.  If  the  bar-  Were  this  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  th 

ret  be  so  long  that  the  additicmal  impulse  which  of  the  barrel  more  generally  used  than  i 

the  ball  or  shotia  eontinually  receiving  in  its  pas-  present,  and  nt»t  hear  so  many  complaints 

sage  beeomes  less  thsn  the  friction  between  them  sportsmen  abf»ut  their  pieces, 
and  the  sides  of  the  caliber,  then,  Indeed,  the  bar-        When  we  consider  tliat  the  grains  of  shot 

ret  J»y  being  shortened  will  shoot  with  more  force :  are  in  actual  rontact  with  the  sides  of  the 

but,  as  the  length  of  bsrrel  required  to  produce  coniim^ie  upwards  of  half  the  charge,  wecai 

this  effiwt  is  vastly  greater  than  can  ever  be  em-  surpri^*d  if  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  ea' 

Sloyed  for  any  purpose,  the  objection  does  not  the  muzsic,  and  thereby  increasing  tlie  nur 
old.  And  it  seems  clear,  that  a  piece  may  l»c  grains  thst  touch  it,  will  tend  to  make  the  i 
made  so  long,  that  it  will  not  throw  a  ball  with  so  scattered  roon*  ividcly.  Kspinar  says,  tl 
grealaveiodlyasooe  that  is  considersb'.y  shorter;  fault  nf  Hcatlvriiif;  the  shot  is  not  owing 
and  the  mason  of  this  decrease  of  velocity  mny  be,  hand  ufthu  workman,  the  barrt^is  of  the  be- 
that  !•  very  long  pieoes  the  increase  of  the  c^un-  ten  iK'infr  equally  subject  to  it  as  those  of 
Icr prossuffsof  the catcrMi  air  in  the  cylinder  may  He  is  nf  opinion,  thut  it  arises  from  the  d! 
grmlly  cjioesd  the  fbrto  of  the  powdcri  and  th«|  quslit>  of  the  irun  composing  the  scvtrftl  p 
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if  tiicburrl.    Thus  Wsayv,  if  may  happen  that  a  vi<'w  to  ttii-  shut  bem^  thrreby  t'lrovn  farther, 

tte  reiaibrced  part  it   forDied    uf  irtm  which  la  a>i  hy  ru  ilniii.,  tli«  im-ri-.i^f  tit  tin-  r;iii|;i' will  br 

imiet,  and  cIomt  in  the  frrain,  than  that  forming  vt*ry  triHin^,  whiUi  the  ihspi-iMoti  •  t  Mi«r  ^hut  uill 

Ika  fate  part  of  the  barrel;   in  c*oii«HM|iipnf*t.-  of  be  g-ri-atly  inrrt-asfd.     Tli«  on'y  eKpt-']i**nt  in  lhi\ 

•kieh,  aod  aiko  from  the  fore  part  Im-iii^  ho  murh  ra^u  i<,  U*  t-nipiity  thot  nt'  a  larici  r  »i/i',  tht-  ipjaa- 

Hiaatfy  the  latter  ii  the  nKirv  shaken  by  the  p<>w-  tity  uf  it,  ami  ut  t\w  powibr,  btrin;;  krpt  the  «.in  e 

fa,afld  by  that   niean«  prudiu-i*!f  a  fliN|H:i'sii>ii  ttf  as  lia»  iNfii  already  fitiiii'l  in^t  %u  iifl  tuthrpK-re. 

Hr  fhoL     He  therefore  preteiidi,  that  widi-ning  We  caiiiint  v«riitiirf  lu  ib  ii.'niiiii'-  wtnt  dtyn-e  ot* 

lltBiizzle  in  the  manner  alrrady  ipuLen  ut,  by  clii<wiie!»s  nv  ili.p«T»iiiii  in  the  ^hut  hiII  entitle  any 

fcdiiatiag  tbe  exploaion,  diaiinikiies  the  ftiritt  «jf  picrt-  tu  th«*  nanur  of  a  cood  nr  a  i>.i'l  one;  but 

lit pasdcr  upon  tbi' part,  and  causei  the  shut  to  would   obHer\i',  tlui   if  a  fowling:- pirce,  ih»i.:fd 

feiftnva  more  cluacly  tof^etlier.  with  an  ounce  of  Nu.  U,  patent-^hotf  and  u  drachm 

IhaopiaioD  of  Eipiuar,  bowc>¥er,  nut  only  ap-  of  powder,    thro-.V!i   Aitty  trriins  iiiiu  a  sli4-et  uf 

abouni  in  itaelf,  but  there  i*  nift  eicn  tbe  paper  fi;:htc.*en  incht-k  by  twrnty-f  jur,  ut  the  dis- 

grouud  fir  it  in  the  icr cater  number  of  tancc  of  fll\y  parc-i,  we  may  coiisuK-r  it  an  very 

i;  the  barreU  which  are  furled  m  separate  eapital,  alibuugh  th-ve  an.*  only  about  une-tliird  uf 


jkeu  bciag  ^crT  f<e«  indeed,  cumparrd  with  tlnise  the  t-harge  ;  and  that  the  joime  piece  i  oiitiuiiing  to 

teaic  forged  in  a  tinfle  piece*  and  arc  consc.  bi*  linnl  at  the  name  mark  and  distance,  will  nut, 

MiMly  of  tbe  same  quality  throughout :  nor  duet  in  the  mean  of  four  or  five  succes>i\i'  diNchargcf, 

incar  that  tbe  former  are  more  liable  to  the  throw  tl.irty-ftix  grains  into  the  pa,Mr;  in  short, 

ftrilB  qnestion  than  the  latter  are.  that,  when  due  attention  is  paid  lu  fludiiii;  the 

Stat  fUBsniths,  tayt  Mont,  de  Marollri,  pre-  suitable  <|iiantiiy  of  puwdi-r  aiKi  of  <ihot,  one  piece 

tad^  that  a  bam-l,  in  order  to  throw  its  nhot  will  perform  nearly  ax  well  ak  am^tiirr. 

ft  on^t  to  have  a  caliber  narrower  in  the  Of  rifle  barrels. — Ithnii  lieen  fouiMl  that  the  flii;ht 

than  at  either  breech  or  miuule;  wliiUt  of  ball's,  both  from  cannon  and  tmall  arms,  is  liable 

afain,  insist  that  the  caliber  ought  to  con-  to  very   coniiderabla  variation*;   a-id    that  tbe 

tact  gradually  from  the  bn-eeh  to  tlie  muzzle,  piece,   not  with  ^-tandinR   it  was  firmly  fixetl,  and 

Wkk  inpect  to  these  coatrivsnces,  however,  wc  fin-d  with  tbe  same  weight  of  powdi^r,  sometimes 

AiBoBly  obscrre,  that  they  are  both  admirably  threw  the  ball  to  the  n.'ht,  sometini«-«  tu  the  lefty 

ttkoiated  tomake  the  piece  recoil,  if  not  tf»  burst  it.  soni'times  aliovt,  and  at  uttter  times  below  the 

Of  all  these  contrivances,  not  one  appears  caU  mark.     It  huN  »U «  been  ob*er%-cd,  that  the  degrre 

to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  pro-  of  detlcftion  mcreases  in  a  much  gn-ater  propor- 

The   greater  number   of  gunsmiths   are  t  ion  than  the  distance  of  tbe  ubicct  fired  at;  tlmst 

of  this,  and  therefore  very  seldom  pract is  *  at  double  the  distance  tbe  dcflec:tion  of  the  t>all 

mdesi  to  indulge  the  whim  of  their  custom-  from  the  line  on  which  the  pici-e  i»  poiDlfd  is  con- 

■ib     As  far  as  oar   reason  ami  ex|>ericnce  arc  siderahly  more  than  doiibb-,  and  at  trebli!  thedis- 

■dkient  for  enabling  ns  to  determine  u|hmi  the  tauce  morethanircblewbatitwasinth''fir'»t.    Mr. 

Batter,  we  would  reject  all  the  eipeiliehts  that  K<ibin%  seen  rid  a  muhket  liarrel  u]Nin  a  blm-k  of 

have  been  hitherto  proposed,  an<l  give  a  deeidcfl  woimI,  and  tiring  it  with  a  ball,  at  a  buard  of  a  foot 

■Bcferaace  to  tbe  barrels  as  tbey  are  usnnlly  made,  Siptarc,  sixty  yanU  distant,  found  that  it  minted 

L  e.  to  tho«  whoie  caliber  i«  vrrv  smooth  and  the  luLird  only  one;   in   sixt'tn  sii>i-issive   dis- 

pllfuLlly  cylindrical  thmuglHuiL     Bairelt  tif  this  chaigi><i;  yet  when  flnil  with  m  sni:ll>  r  rliargc,  at 

hare  long  supported  thrir  credit  among  the  the  di<«tance  uf  seveu  huiiflreil  and  si\(y  yard^,  it 

sportsmen,   whilst  tlie  pretc.iileil    impruvi-  sometimes  threw  tbe  h.ill  tme  liunilred  yanU  to  iba 

Its  have  all  experit*nce<l  but  a  very  temporary  riirht,  and  at  othi-r  tiin''s  one  hmiilreil  to  t\>e  left 

kn,  and  are  now  almost  entirely  neglerteil.  of  thi:  line  it  w.\^  puinted  in.     The  dinctiun  up* 

Toald  fportsmen  only  forb*'ar  tt>  dftermine  u|H>n  wanN  and  downw.iuU  also  was  fmind  e<|uany  un* 

OMrita  or  defects  of  th-ir  pi«'f<'«,  until  tiiey  c<Tiaiii,    the   ball    sometime^   iM'iMliiig   «o    miu  h 

giren  them  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  downward*  as  to  f.ill  two  hundied  y;odi  shitrt  ttf 

the  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  in  dil-  its  ramre  iit  other  tinier.     Yet  the  nli  est  examiua- 

It  ways,  we  are  inclined  Vt  think  there  wnuld  tion  could  not  diseuxer  that  the  bane)  h:id  started 

W  fewer  complaints  made  uf  th«r  m  idcin  ftwiing-  in  the  least  fitjm  the  ikisilion  in  whuh  it  wub  flr»t 

firces.     The  chief  Muree  of  error  itppearstu  b*^  6x«'d. 

AhK  of  orereharging.  Eveiy  hairrl,  ■•■conJim;  to  It  is  imp'tssihle  t«i  fit  n  hall  so  accurately  to 
fts  caliber  and  weight,  \\z*  a  f-eiiam  quantity  of  any  plain  pi-i-e,  but  th:it  it  will  rub  nvire  abSainsi 
Itad,  and  a  suitable  one  of  |Miwdir,  which  will  be  one  »ide  of  lli<-  barrel  than  another,  in  ith  passage 
atleaded  with  greater  certainty  anfl  effect  than  throuch  it.  Wh.itever  side,  tht  n  fore,  it  rnh* 
aay  ethers ;  and  these  muft  t>e  delermineil  by  re-  asain^t  on  it«  quitting  the  miiz/le,  it  will  acpiiro 
peated  triaU.  If  we  increase  the  qujiitity  of  «hot  a  whirling  mutiun  towirds  that  side,  and  will  l>e 
abore  this,  we  less*  n  the  force  of  discharge,  and  found  to  bend  the  line  of  its  ll'.ght  in  the  siinc  di- 
al the  saaie  time  incri  a*«  the  nrcnih  and  if  we  rcitki in,  whether  it  be  to  tlic  right  or  the  lefV,  np. 
iacfcasc  the  charge  of  powder,  that  of  the  ^liol  re-  ward-,  du»nwards,  or  'iblitpiely.  This  deflcetii'ii 
■aining  the  same,  we  also  increase  the  n*e<ii I,  and  from  a  straight  line  arises  from  tin-  n  sistancc 
&«pnse  the  shot  much  mon- than  before.  Imvery  which  the  air  gives  to  the  flight  of  tin*  bullet,  it 
offtre-arms,  large  charges  of|M>viIeiaie  bein;:  greatest  on  that  side  wlieietlu  whirlinr  mo« 
to  disperse  the  shot  very  much,  wiiiUt  with  lion  eonspiies  with  the  |ir»grt-<i«ive  mie,  and  least 
uges  than  are  generally  era|»loye«l  it  is  on  that  side  where  it  i«-  op|N»srd  to  it :  thus,  if  tbe 
tfciaw  more  steadily  and  closely.  If  the  ohjeet,  ball,  in  it%  passage  out,  nibs  agaiiiat  the  leftside 
,  which  we  are  about  to  fire  at,  be  at  too  of  the  barrel,  it  will  whirl  tnwanU  tii.«t  side;  and, 
a  distance  for  the  shot  to  take  effect ,  and  it  as  the  ri.L'ht  side  of  the  ball  will  tlien-iure  turn  up 
that  sve  cannot  approach  nearer  to  it,  we  against  the  air  during  it«  tlii;ht,  tlie  ii"«i«tane«  of 
It  not  to  increase  tbe  quantity  of  powder  with  the  air  will  become  ^rt-Litcit  on  the  i    i.i  sidi,  and 
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f he  bnll  be  forcfd  away  to  the  left,  which  was  the  ject  to  variation ;  but  the  breadth  of 

direction  it  whirled  in.     If  the  axis  round  which  and  of  the  threads  is  generally  the  samt 

the  ball  whirls  preserved  its  position  during  the  pieces,  the  spirals  inake  a  half  turn, 

whole  of  the  flight,  the  deflection  would  be  in  the  three-fourths,  and  in  others,  again,  a 

same  direction  firom  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the  volution  in  the  lenzth  of  the  barrel :  a 

other.    But,  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  volution,  however,  is  the  most  comm> 

the  axil  of  the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  post-  from  the  great  diflerence  in  the   leni 

tion  several  times  during  the  flight ;  so  that  the  barrels,  there  should  be  softie  standa 

ball,  instead  of  bending  its  course  uniformly  in  for  the  oblic^uity  of  the  spiral.    There 

the  same  directiuu,  often  describes  a  track  that  is  doubt,  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  sp 

variously  contorted.    So  great,  however,  is  the  would  communicate  a  rotary  motion 

tendency  of  the  ball  to  deflect  itself  towards  the  sufficient  to  correct  any  aberration  ii 

side  it  rubs.bgainst,  that  although,  when  fired  out  and  this  might  be  determined  by  coi 

of  a  barref  that  is  bent  towards  the  left  hand,  it  effects  of  a  number  of  pieces,  that  difF 

will  be  thrown  from  the  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  of  the  rifles.    Barrels  int 

the  bend,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  case  will  be  forced  rifled  are  previously  bored  and  smoo 

to  rub  against  the  right  side  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  the  manner  already  described :  the 

thus  turn  its  left  side  up  against  the  air,  so  it  will  ever,  forged  as  much  thicker  than  pla! 

be  found  to  alter  its  course  during  the  flight,  and  the  depth  of  the  lifles ;  for,  although 

bend  away  towards  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  fall  a  of  the  spiral  add  to  the  weight  of  the 

considerable  way  to  the  right  of  the  line  in  which  do  not  increase  its  strength  in  the  \& 

the  piece  was  pointed.  gard  to  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  tl 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  appear.        These  pieces  are  charged  in  variou 

that  these  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  general,  the  ball,  which  is  somewhat 

considerabla  when  the  ball  runi  very  loose  in  the  the  caliber  before  it  was  rifled,  is  drii 

piece ;  or  when,  from  any  roughness  on  its  sur-  the  powder,  by  means  of  an  iron  ran 

face,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  a  considerable  with  a  mallet,  whereby  that  zone  of  th 

degree  of  friction  takes  place  between  them.    With  is  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  ba: 

a  view  to  prevent  friction,  it  has  been  proposed  to  indented  all  round,  and  is  moulded  to 

grease  the  ball;  but  this  will  be  of  little  service,  the  rifles.     When  the  piece  is  fired, 

All  that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel,  is,  to  have  tions  of  the  ball  which  fill  the  rifles,  t 

the  balls  cast  very  solid  and  true,  and  afterwards  to  follow  the  sweep  of  the  spiral,  the 

milled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  practised  acquires  a  rotary  motion  upoa  an  ax 

upon  shot :  the  barrel  also  should  be  very  smooth  responds  with  the  line  of  its  direetion  . 

on  the  inside,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  side  of  the  bullet  which  lay  foremost 

•o  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  windage.     And  yet,  continues  furemost  during  the  whole  < 

with  the  help  of  all  these,  it  will  still  be  very  dif-  By  this  means  the  resistance  of  the  ai 

ficult  to  prevent  it  altogether;  for  gravity  will  directly  to  the  bullet's  progress,  and 

.constantly  act,  and  friction  on  the  under  side  will  mure  aj;ainst  one  part  than  another 

naturally  be  occasioned   by   the  weight  of  the  which  moves  foremost;  and  according 

ball.  presorvcs  the  line  of  its  direction  wit 

From  considering  the  causes  of  this  aberration  steadiness, 
in  the  flight  of  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident.        It  appears  that  neither  the  invent 

that  the  only  means  of  correcting  it  is  by  prevent-  rifle  banels,  nor  the  persons  who  fin 

ing  the  ball  from  rubbing  more  against  one  side  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  prii 

of  the  barrel  than  another  in  passing  through  it ;  which  they  produced  their  eflfects.    S 

and  by  giving  to  the  bullet  a  motion,  which  wilt  opinion,  that,  owing  to  the  ball  nut  p: 

counteract  every  accidental  one,  and  preserve  its  quickly  as  out  of  a  plain  barrel,  the 

direction  by  msiking  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  more  completely  inflamed,  and  there 

Its  fore  part  continue  the  same  in  every  part  of  greater  force  upon  it.    Others,  and  - 

the  flight.    The  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  the  greater   number,   thought  that 

tcnned  rifling,  and  consists  in  forming  upon  the  combining  the  rotary  with  the  progrei 

inside  of  barrels  a  number  of  furrows,  either  in  a  did,  an  it  were,  bore  the  air;  thereby 

ttrai}:ht  or  spiral  direction;  into  these  the  ball  is  farther,  and  penetrating  solid  bodies 

moulded,  and  any  rolling  motion  along  the  sides  of  depth,  than  when  discharged  from  a 

the  barrel,  in  its  panage  out,  thereby  prevented.  But  Robins  asserts,  that  as  the  bulle 

Barrels  of  this  construction  have  been  in  use  upon  a  greater  resistance  in  its  passage  thr 

the  continent  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  barrel  than  through  a  plain  one;  s 

<»ntury,  but  were  little  known,  and  still  leu  em-  velocity,  nor  the  distance  to  which  it 

ptoyed  In  England*  until  within  these  fifty  years,  so  great  when  fired  from  the  former  a 

The  spiral  rifled  barrels,  however,  have  entirely  from  the  latter:  and  this  difference 

•upeneded  the  straight  rifled  ones,  because  al-  remarkal>le  if  tlie  rifl^  s  be  deep,  and 

though  the  latter  prevented  the  rolling  motion  of  them  up  complett-ly ;  the  friction,  i 

Ibe  ball  that  takes  place  in  a  plain  barrel,  yet  they  bearing  a  cunsidcrabtc  proportion  to 

do  not  communicate  any  other  motion,  that  could  the  powder.    For  tht;  same  reason, 

lervc  to  correct  the  variations  that  may  occur  barrels  which  are  newly  lifljd,  and  < 

djlring  the  flight.  ^  sumewhat  rough  within,  do  not  thro 

The  farrows,  or  channels,  which  are  termed  the  so  fur  as  they  will  be  found  to  do  aftt 

riflei,  vary  in  number  according  to  the  fancy  of  for  some  time,  anl  tltettby  ren<lcre 

the  workman^  or  that  of  the  purchaser,  but  are  and  that  the  inist:ikf>  <.f  those  who  si 

never  kse  than  lis,  or  more  than  twelve,  in  a  riHe   b'lrn  Is  throw  thiir  balls  to  a 

MBlBOn-liaed  |deoe,    Tbcirdcpthiiei|na)ly  sub-  tance  than  plain  bands  did,  arose 
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IkIk,  r^t.  vith  thp  furmer,  they  cdiilil  hit  a  I'lTtainin;  this  i-,  by  |x)ii<ing  mtltifl  lea«l  into  tlio 

mA  at  tVrrc  ot  f<>ur  tiotes  the   (Jistance    thi  y  barrri  «  >  as  t'>  lorni  a  cvlii)t](-r  of  two  ur  thrve 

wMdoRitha  plain  barrt-l.  iiirtirs  in  U-iijih,  at)«l  whn'h  is  exactly  fitleJ  to 

BttfLj  tfafineihod  of  loading  arifle-harrel  eun.  our  pcrtiij:i  of  th«:  cahhti  :  if  the  cylinder,  wbeii 

%  AriviLj  down  the  ball  nrith  an  iron  ramni'T,  iiiiaciI  a  iittlf,  |ia«»«s  «ith<Mit  stop  or  difficuliy 

iareiiTml  others  which  we  «hall  nu'iition.  from  one  mi'I  i>i'  the-  haml  tti  the  other,  by  being 

hCoBaDjtbfy  Kometiinrs  charfre  them  in  the  iMisticd  (;cnily,  thfrilliir.' mayb«:  |iroo4itinccd  very 

■uoer:   a   piece  of  thin    Irathrr  or  Mact.     'I'hi*  >>aiiie  thinir  may  Iwr  inrd  with  a  plii:; 

iscitiDto  a  circular  shape,  and  so  larise  ur  bnl!  of  Irnd,  dnvtMi  into  one  eml  of  the  barrel  go 

'8  little  more  than  half  of  the  ball ;  this  a«  to  fill  the  ndcs,  and  pufchvd  fonvanl  with  a  ram- 

\u  ibcBfreaied  on  one  side,  and,  being  piac-  rod. 

Iht  nuule,  the  ball  i^  lai-l  upon  it,  ^iiul  From  the  iin{i<rf(  't  manner  in  which  any  iontni- 
idown  toother;  by  this  means  the  l<'a-  mcnt  u-oik<»  mi  a  spiral  dirortion  Withiu  the  bar* 
tiantaters  into  the  riflr«,  and  the  bullet,  rv],  the  ttirn.wtf  art:  fi  nerally  left  rrry  rouifh ;  and 
linaly  embraced  by  it^  acquires  the  proper  hence  rifled  pi-.-rrn  an*  fiiimd  to  tlinm  their  Inll  to 
maiiim  in  its  pas^afr'*  thrjugh  the  harri*!.  a  gnatir  di^^auf,  thoii;:h  w.th  <qual  acrnra^ryi 
kaaetfiod  be  equally  c-fF-  dual,  it  is  f  ertaiiily  aOer  h*  luz  u^td  U*i  some  tim'\  nnd  ih«-reby  luv- 
■Ekaareeasyaua  exited  ft  ions  than  that  aln:..dy  in?  tin-  b  itt-jni  r>t'  tnc  turrowR,  and  ffltrcs  of  the 
•^■ribsd.  Some  of  the  old  pii-CKS  of  this  construe-  tlircarU,  \v«irii  !%::iiit»th.  Tbt  m*  mi.jht  be  rendi-n'd 
'  »«ne  diargfd  by  takin:;  o.it  the  brerrS  evny  smooth  at  fir>t,  by  nii-tnH  of  a  pliiir  <if  h'ad  or  ppu'- 
ijndveafc  informed,  that  the  pitres  uki'.I  t<r,  niath-  ti  lit  the  ri(1r«,  bi  ing  lixtil  to  an  iioii 
ll^HeMiaa  yagers  arc  charged  ih*;  same  an  rod,  and  nioujht  backuards  and  forwards  in  the 
iteoMBaa  screw-barrel  pistols.  By  far  the  niont  barnd  with  line  tMui'ry  and  oil:  or  the  leaden  plug 
'l^ritious  way  uf charging  rifled  picccSf  however,  might  be  employed  as  a  pattirrn  to  form  one  of 
j^kf  neaas  of  an  ingcni>ms  contriranre  which  brass  or  steel  by,  I'or  the  same  purpose, 
if  pornlly  goes  under  the  name  of  Fe^uson't  As  the  pi«.ce»  which  are  charged  at  the  breech 
rftterels,  from  its  having  been  used  by  maji^r  are  considerably  deari-r  than  the  others,  and,  ex- 
JfV**^corpiofrifle-uiKnduriutCtbe  iaikt  Ameri-  ccpting  the  rxpe<lition  with  which  tliey  can  ba 
fpvr.  la  these  pieces,  there  is  an  opening  on  ctiari^ed,  are  really  infi  lior  to  those  charged  at  the 
'PMper  part  of  the  barrel,  and  close  to  the  mnz/le;  wn  are  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  might, 
■M^  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  ball,  by  a  very  simple  mean*:,  be  r*iidered  equally  ser* 
7m  epeaing  is  filled  by  a  rising  screw  which  viceable  with  the  former.  This  is  nothing  more 
|lMi  op  firoa  the  lower  side  of  the  barrel,  and  than  having  the  balN  cast  with  projections  that 
iMib  threads  cut  with  to  little  obliquity,  that,  answer  to  the  rifles;  which  may  be  done  with  great 
An  tnewed  np  close,  a  half-turn  sinks  the  top  «'ase  and  accuracy  by  makini;  corresponding  hol- 
fkitmn  to  a  level  with  the  losrer  side  of  the  lows  round  a  vine  of  iliobullrt-mould:  by  this  the 
Av.  For,  when  the  bull  is  forced  through  the  ball  may  be  fitted  bo  accurately  to  the  rifles,  as  to 
Inby  the  eflbrt  of  the  powder,  the  friction  must  leave  scarcely  any  wi  udaice ;  whilst  the  friction  will 
IMHiderably  more  than  when  it  i^  niouldrd  to  be  less  than  it  is  cither  when  the  ball  is  put  in  aft 
9BI  toe  ramming  down.  Jt  appears,  bowe\er.  tlic  breich,  or  forced  in  by  the  muule. 
it  in  whatever  way  the  piece  i«  <- barged,  this  In  treating  of  the  causea  of  aberration  in  the 
eCMB  might  be  much  diminished,  by  making  the  flitjht  of  balls,  we  have  supposed  the  air  to  be  per- 
■mIs  or  furrows  very  broad  in  prop<>rtion  to  fectly  still,  it  being  evident,  that  the  force  of  the 
fWodth  of  the  threads,  and,  instirad  of  leaving  wind  will  afTect  balls  runsiderably,  whether  they 
tWiler  flat  on  the  top,  to  have  them  terniinat-  are  fired  from  a  plain,  or  from  a  rifled  barrel;  but, 
'  ■  ft  itharp  edge,  whereby  they  would  cut  for  the  rt*asons  already  given,  will  afTeft  the  fonnet 
iy  into  the  balL  This  would  al^fj  ser%-e  to  lessen  in  a  mnch  greater  desret*  than  the  latter, 
ailditioaal  quantity  of  metal  in  the  barrel.  Pieces  intended  for  shootin;  with  ball,  whether 
Kky  as  the  riflea  are  noir  formed,  bf-ars  a  very  they  be  plain  or  rifled,  ought  to  be  of  muck  more 
iMcrable  proportion  to  the  weieht  of  the  whole  equal  ihicknccs  from  the  bn'ech  to  the  muscle, 
n.  The  depth  of  the  rifles,  likewise,  med  not  than  those  that  are  intended  for  shot  only.  In 
pnt,  ms  a  very  slight  hiWd  of  the  ball  is  suffi-.-i-  every  barrel,  there  is  an  undulating  vibration  corn- 
to  coouDunicate  the  desired  motion  :  deep  munirated  to  the  metal  by  the  explosion.  TYiis  ii 
■  aie  particularly  detrimental  when  the  piece  most  remarkable  iu  a  thin  barrel,  aiMl  when  the 
fciffni  at  the  breech  ;  for,  if  the  ball  be  large  charge  is  great;  and  may  be  rendered  very  evident 
w^  to  fill  them  up  entirely,  the  resistance,  and  by  the  fnlUiwing  ca«y  experiment :  Take  a  piece 
M^oeotly  the  recoil,  will  be  very  great ;  ami,  of  fine  steel  or  iron  wire,  that  is  tempered  so  as 
not  fill  the  rifles,  there  will  be  so  much  n tit  to  stretch  readily;  pa*>^  it  once  round  the  thin 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flame  part  of  the  barrel,  and  twint  it  light.  The  piece 
ipe  pftkt  it,  and  the  force  of  the  discharge  being  then  chnrg<  d  and  fireil,  the  wire  will  be  fonnd 
greatly  lessened.  burst  asumk  r,  or  considerably  untwisted.  It  la 
'0 render  rifle  barrels  as  mmplete  as  possible,  evident  that  such  a  degree  <»f  vibration  in  the  bar* 
ahonld  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  rrl  must  have  an  efit-ct  upon  the  ball  in  its  passage 
r,  to  diminish  tlie  friction  between  the  bullet  through  it ;  and  tliat  the  only  means  of  prrvcuting 
of  the  barrel.  We  have  already  it  is,  by  liaving  an  additional  quantity  of  metal  in 
le  alterations  which  we  think  would  the  barrel,  and  especially  in  the  fore  part  of  it. 
to  this.  The  turns  of  the  spiral  being  Th«i  same  circumstance  certainly  obtains,  though 
etiypafmllelto  each  other,  and  bothihe  llircads  in  a  mnch  less  dcgr<i',  in  fowling-pieces  ;  and,  on 
tlar furrows  being  made  prrfcctly  smooth,  are  thin  account,  as  will  as  on  that  of  the  recoil,  a 
Wtancea  absolutely  essential  to  perfcc-  barrel  which  i^  strong  enangh  to  withstand  any 
aa  thereby  the  bullet,  when  once  put  charge  that  is  required,  may  yet  have  too  small  a 
ion,  win  pau  through  the  barrel  with  v^ry  quantity  of  metal  in  it. 
e  frictioD.    The  most  accurate  method  of  as-        fUviDf  auw  fully  explained  the  princi|)lcs  upon 
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flitch  rifle  barrels  produce  their  effects,  our  read-  i«n£  bef(ire  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  houit  it 

c  r»  will  be  prepared  to  consider  how  far  the  straight  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire*  who  coir* 

rifling  can  be  useful  when  employed  for  shot,  ployed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  Heve  Im 

These  piece*  art  said  to  be  very  common  in  Ger-  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  CoventfJ« 

many,  and  arc  used  by  a  few  persons  in  this  coun-  gi^  Thomas's  children  being  now  grown  tBh 

try ;  though  we  undcrstend  that  the  greater  num-  ^ftcr  residing  a  short  lime  with  hU  wife's  fothcL 

b*r  even  of  these  few  are  now  less  partial  to  them  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  London;  where,  finding  no  im. 

Iw  l^Z  7^'  tt  ^     '        l^%f  ThTn^Lu  mediate  means  of  subsistence,  he  waJ  redueid 

snot  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  ball.  ,    ,»       ^       *  •            e         .    l.  *           *         :^ 

Tiz.  from  acquiring  a  whirling  motion  to  one  side  ^o  ^^^  utmost  degree  of  want ;  but  was  at  lengl 


the  channels  or  flutiugs  within  are  semicircular,  a  stranger  accosted  him  familiarly,  and,  biddii^ 

and  that  the  shot  is  exactly  adapted  to  these  (two  him  be  of  good  cheer,  put  a  sum  of  moncY  ir^ 

circumstances  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  perfec-  his  hand  ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  tnat 

lion  of  the«e  pieces)  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  few  flays  new  hopes  were  at  hand.    He  n 

grains  will  acquire  less  of  the  rolling  motion  in  goon  after  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duchc«i 

passing  along  these  flutings,  than  in  passing  along  ^f  Richmond,  as  Uitor  to  the  earl  of  SufiM* 

tha  sides  of  a  plain  barrel;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  children,  who,  when  their  father  was  sent  « 

necessanlybegreater,  as  the  points  of  contact  are  the  Tower,  were  committed  to  her  care.    Ii 

considerably  more  numerous.  ^^^^  family  he  lived,  atRyeaate,  inSurrey,  dn. 

FOVyjLS,   in  husbandry,  are  well-known  ing  the  latter  part  of  the  rei«n  of  Henry  VIU 

domestic  birds,  without  the  assistance  of  which  the  entire  reign  of  Edward  VI .  and  part  of  dMi 

the  farmer*8  stock  cannot  be  said  to  be  com-  of  queen  Mary :  but  at  length,  persecuted  Igj 

plete ;  and  the  advantage  of  which  must  appear  his  implacable  enemy  bishop  Gardiner,  he  wS 

to  every  one  who  keeps  them.  And  so  equal  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad.     Basil  in  Switi 

the  distribution  of  their  bounties,  and  so  tri-  zerland  was  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  llj 

fliiig  the  expense  attending  them,  that  the  poor-  subsisted  by  correcting  the  press.  On  theddS 

est  villager  may  reap  the  same  benefit  from  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England;     * 


fhcir  ^iroducts  as  the  most  substantial  farmer,  he  was  graciously  received  by  hislformer  vrntr 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no  specific  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  retained  him  id  lir 

name  (or  the  bird  in  the  English  language ;  family  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  Uar* 

fowl,  cock,  and  hen,  being  general  names  ap-  a  pension  at  his  death.     Mr.  secretary  CtA- 

phcable  to  the  whole  winged  creation.    For  also  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Shipim^ 

the  best  methods  of  breeding  fowls,  see  PouL-  near  Salisbury ;  and  we  are  assured  that  M 

TRY,  and  Husbandry.  might  have  had  considerable  church-prefo^ 

Fowls,  in  the  sportsman's  dialect,  are  gene-  ment,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unwillingDen  li^ 

rally  classed  under  three  distinct  heads ;  domes"  subscribe  to  the  canons.    He  died  in  Uie  yaH 

lie  Jowls,  consisting  of  cocks,  hens,  geese,  and  1587,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age;  andvfM, 

ducks.     WUd/owTs,  limited  to  birds  of  flight  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's,  Crip^fr^ 

and  passage,  as  sea-&;ulls  and  geese,  wild  ducks,  gate.     He  was  a  man  of  great  indiutry,  aai 

widgeon,  teal,  curlews,  plovers,  woodcocks,  considerable  learning ;   a  zealous,  but  not  % 

and  snipes.  Game  fowls,  which,  in  the  earliest  violent  reformer ;  a  nonconformist,  but  notai 

acts  of  parliament,  were  extended  to  a  very  long  enemy  to  the  church  of  Eudand.    He  left  t«9 

list,  including  even  the  heron,  mallard,  duck,  sons ;  one  of  whom  was  bred  a  divine,  the  ochfl 

and  teal.    An  these,  however,  are  discarded  a  physician.     He  wrote  many  pieces;  butUi 

from  the  game-list  in  modem  practice,  and  the  prmcinal  work  is,  the  Acts  and  Monuments  il 

whole  recognised  under  this  head  are  the  phea-  the  Cnurch,  &c.  commonly  called  Fox*t  Bool 

sant,  partridge,  grouse,  or  red  game,  and  death  of  Martyrs.     His  facts  are  not  always  to  be  dSi 

fowl,  or  black  game.  pended  on,  and  he  often  loses  his  tempers 

FOX,  in  mattiology.    See  Ca  vis.  which,  considering  the  subject,  is  not  modi  to 

Fox,  a  knave,  or  cunninc  fellow.  be  wondered  at. 

Fox  (John),  the  martyrologist,  was  bom  at  Fox  (George),  the  founder  of  the  sect  ol 

Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1517.    At  Quakers,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicctto^ 

the  age  of  l6  he  was  entered  a  student  of  ajiire,  in  I(i24.     He  was  at  first  placed  with  a 

Brazen- nose  college,  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1543  shepherd,  and  nfterwards  bound  apprentice  III 

he  became  master  of  arts,  and  was  chosen  fel-  a  shoemaker ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

low  of  Magdalen  college.    He  discovered  an  ever  followed  cither  of  those  professions.    lo 

early  flxnius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  several  Latin  1643  he  became  a  religious  itinerant;   and 

comcmes,  the  sQb)ects  taken  from  scripture,  about  l647  comiiuMiced  public  preacher,  !» 

which  hit  ton  assures  us  were  written  in  an  veighing.  not  only  against  the  prevailing  vieeij 

elenot  style.    Forsaking  the  miuei,  he  now  but  the  stated  ministers  and  religioui  serrtcc^i 

applied  himtelf  with  uncommoii  assiduity  to  aflfirming  that  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  hcnl 

the  stady  of  divinitj,    particularly  church-  is  alone  the  means  of  salvation,  and  the  tmc 

history;  and  discovering  a  premature  propen-  Qualification  for  the  p;ospel  ministry.     He  wq£* 

sity  Id  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  he  was  rered  imprisonment  in  many  places,  and  some* 

CRpelled  the  college  as  an  heretic.  Hisdistr^  times  experienced  very  cruel  usace.    In  I (8^ 

OB  this  occasion  was  f^ry  greait ;  bat  it' was  not  he  married  the  widow  of  a  Welch  judge ;  Vil 


idlxantiniMd  his  councof  iimer*nlprc30h- 
•^.la^'iiit^  ntost pa [U of  ihc  British  iildnd), 
UamI,  Gcnoanv,  ariil  N'orih  America,  ami 
mciaavrortbt  \Vesi.|iiilia  islnnila.  Hcdicd 
■  Lndaii  til  iriQit.  Hit  Jdiiriial  was (.ritXcd 
almilxi  ill  1694.  hisK]>isllt!siii  lOyB,  and 
imitxi,  i«  1706;   all  in  folio. 

foi  (ChAtlcs  JaniQ),  an  emiiirnt  aiulri- 
^ibFihinl  tan  of  Heniv  Fox,  HfierH-aids 
UHatUnd,  by  Georgiiia,  eldcsi  daugiiicr  of 
feblrduke  of  Richmond,  wai  bom  on  ihe 
ntof  Joniufy,  O.S.  in  the  year  1748. 
A<  he  wm  iaieiMleil  for  public  life,  so  he  re- 
■nd  a  public  educaiion,  and  was  sent  In 
ha,  whtn  ihal  >chool  hid  attained  a  high 
prcaf  celebrity,  under  the  auspices  of  Ed- 
wlBanunl.  M.A.  who  brcameheud  maslcr 
17*4. 

Fni«i  Eton  Mr.  Fox  removed  10  Henford 
fc^  Oxford,  where  he  also  diiiinguishcd 
Hdfby  hi»  iaienu,  »nd  Dr.  Newcome,  his 
M,  wa*  afierwjnJs  reivarde<l  tviih  the  pri- 
Kyaf  IrcUtod  fut  his  leri'ices  nii  ihia  oc- 
i«M.  After  remaining  there  lo'nie  time,  he 
B  imn«iliatel<r  wnt  on  his  travels,  according 
kbe  absuid  custom  of  that  day,  by  which  an 
■^iabiuan  \v3s  bound  to  be  better  acquainted 
ilatlM  nuancrs,  fashiunt,  and  productionior 
teicauniijF  in  Europe  than  his  own. 
iwhilc,  his  father,  still  keejiing  the  ori- 
■1  abject  in  1  icw.  determined  to  inspire  him 
ik  ft  utU  fitr  public  buiinns,  and  according- 
latbe  beginning  of  IJUS.  he  itsu  rctiiniMl 
Hidh<irM,  in  Ibe  cuunlyof  Sussex,  Two 
np  urn  retitarkthle  an  this  occasion ;  ihe 
M.  B,  that,  like  the  celebrated  Waller,  he  be- 
■ea  member  of  the  hnuw  ofcomuinns,  be- 
lt he  altaioed  titeleesi  age;  the  second,  that 
IBmuu  was  nae  of  thoae  very  boroughs iv hi rh 
ifcittnclf  lectns  afierwoids  10  have  cuniidered 
unnnce  iii  a  free  country. 
Ai  lord  Hollatid  possessed  the  favour  oflord 
Mb,  and  enjojed  the  conlidence  of  his  present 
qatj,  the  can^r  of  public  employments  lay 
,ai  ID  hi*  ton.  Accordingly,  he  had  been 
«bI*  (wo  years  in  parliament  when,  on  the 
not  «f  F^ruary,  I7T0,  he  became  a  member 
(f  (he  Adminliy  board,  at  the  time  when  the 
■hbnwd  vilaiiral  sir  Edward,  afterwards  lord 
Rmfcc,  nrcsided  there.  On  May  6,  177S,  he 
~~  i  that  iiiuation,  and  on  the  gih  of  Jniiu- 
,.  .'73.  wot  noininated  a  commissioner  of 
w  troxury. 

Aj  ih»  prfJod  his  political  principles  appear 
afasic  brta  stiictlyin  unisou  with  ihotcof 
ka  faibcT,  jiid  he  was  often  iil^erwarils  rcmind- 
d  b)r  ba  ailTersariei  that  the  dociriiirs  odvauc- 
jttytiiw  in  the  caio  of  the  priniera  who  hail 
'*  ■  — ' — «!,  were  rather  unfavourable  lo 
of  liberty,  while  his  assertion, 
'~  of  the  people  was  only  10  be 
M  of  enmniotH,"  was  contro- 
ivhole  tenor  of  the  latter  part  of 

Ai  leoKih  ail  the  nrcdictiuns  of  Mr.  Fox 
ml  bis  aoociates,  relative  to  the  Aineriean 

-  rg-—  -'•'  '^""y  >'"l  CiuIIt  verified;  for 
BuyrfiM  wu  captured,  Cotnwalltf  waa  obUg- 


td  W  capiti'late,  and  France  and  Hollaiid  hav- 
ing become  |iarlifs  in  the  struggle,  ihe  contest 
iilelf  became  uniHipuLii  in  tli^  vxircme.  JLotd 
Ni.rlh,  cniifour.ded,  overwhelmed,  and  atmosi 
driven  to  despair,  was  now  obli^d  to  resign  ; 
but  he  did  nut,  like  former  miniiters,  take  re- 
fuge in  the  house  of  peers ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
remained  in  ihe  niidst  of  hii  partisans,  who 
still  formed  i  numerous  band,  braved  nil  the 
clamours  of  his  adversaries,  defied  their  threats, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  meet  any  iiiquiry 
they  mi{|ht  wi&h  lo  intlitu'e. 

Mr.  Fox  obtained  the  office  of  secretary  for 
fou'ign  affiiifs.  ill  the  spring  nf  Ijua,  while  the 
matqiiis  of  Rockingham,  the  most  uniform 
honest  and  upright  siatciinan  whom  we  have 
pofiessed  since  the  revniuiinn,  was  nominated 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Much  was  expected 
from,  and  much,  it  must  be  owned,  was  per- 
formed by  a  ministry,  ihe  mnsi  rejpeetnble  of 
any  that  bus  been  seen  in  England  diirinfj  the 
present  reign.  Hut  the  sodden  death  of  the 
nobleman  Just  mentioned  at  onee  afBicied  the 
nation  and  divided  the  ftieiids  of  liberty,  while 
the  ex-minister  and  his  adherents  knew  how  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  storm,  "and  reap 
benefit  from  the  dismay  that  nnliappily  ensued. 

A  dispute,  as  had  been  [iireieen,  immediately 
look  place  about  who  should  succeed  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  The  candidates  were, 
lord  Shelbnrne,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lana- 
downe,  and  the  duke  of  Portliind  ;  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king  made  the  interest  of  the 
former  pri-punderaie,  and  a  schism  havinu;  en- 
sued, Mr.  Fox  retired  in  disgust.  Ai  iht  earl 
of  Chatham  was  accustomed  to  obsen'e,  "  that 
he  would  never  be  responsible  for  actions  which 
be  did  not  direct,"  so  the  secretaij  of  state, 
when  he  withdrew,  remarked,  "  that  he  had 
determined  never  loconniveat  plans  in  private, 
which  he  could  not  publicly  avow." 

What  those  plans  may  have  been,  we  are  IcH 
lo  guess.  AVe  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
only  ostensible  dispute  in  the  cabinet  was  rela- 
tive to  the  independence  of  America,  which 
Mr-  Fox  wisiied  10  grant  as  a  boon,  while  lord 
Shelburne  desired  to  confer  it  in  ihe  manner  of 
a  bargain :  the  secret,  and  perhaps  leading 
raiue,  on  the  present  occasion,  originated  in 
ftitmliliip  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  then  a  very 
|topuUr  nobkman,  whose  exclusion  had  pro- 
duced ihe  most  fatal  jealousies  among  the  best 
friends  nf  Ui>etly. 

Mr.  Fox  now  resumed  his  old  seat,  facing 
the  Treasury  bench,  while  his  former  coU 
league)  the  earl  of  Shelburue,  was  busied  in 
concluding  a  peace  with  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  the  United  Stutesof  America.  This 
nobleman,  although  possessed  of  eivM  kdeniJa 
forgot  tn  adopt  the  most  obvinus  iii<  1  ■  for  en- 
suring his  own  safety.  In  ihc  I1.  i  ir.icc,  he 
did  not  call  a  new  parliament ;  and  in  i)ie  next, 
he  omitted  to  secure  the  inimen.'^e  .>tl>an<agca 
resulting  from  the  press,  which,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, will  always  influeiicc,  if  not  govcni,  the 
nation.  But  even  as  it  was,  he  would  havs 
triumphed,  but  for  a  tno«  odious  as  well  m_ 
impolitic  eoalitioo,  supposed  to  be  botioi 


FOX. 

on  ambition  alone,  and  destitute  of  any  com-  grounds,  that  the  oppositioii  rather  lost  than  • 

nion  principle  of  union.  ^  gained  popularity  by  this  measure. 

Th'j  political  success  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  We  now  approach  an  awful  and  memorable 
IS orih  was,  however,  ephemeral.  While  they  epoch,  that  wnich  gave  birih  to  the  French 
agreed  in  no  one  great  measure  for  the  common  Revolution!  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fox  de- 
good,  the  nation  seemed  to  unite  as  one  man  dared  himself  strondy,  uniformly,  and 


against  tiiem ;  and  the  king  having  become  siyely  on  the  side  of  liberty.    The  two  great 

jealous  of  his  prerogative,  on  the  introduction  rival  chiefs,  who  agreec^in  nothingelae,  at  fint 

of  the  East  India  Bill,  they  were  obliged  to  re-  cordially  united  in  this  cause ;  and  while  the 

tire,  but  not  until  means  had  been  resorted  to,  one  presaged  a  long  peace,  the  extincuon  of 

which  no  friend  of  the  constitution  could  either  our  national  debt,  and  the  prosperity  of  tlie 

advise  or  practi'^e.  *  empire,  the  other  gloried  in  beholding  a  whote 

A  phenomenon  in  the  political  world  now  people  rescued  from  the  most  oppressive  leivi- 

tooV  place  ;  for  a  stripling,  just  of  age,  upborne  tiide,  and,  at  the   same   time,  augured  the 

on  the  wings  of  royal  and  popular  Favour,  sue-  most  auspicious  results  in  favour  of  the  humaii 

ceeded  to  the  post  of  premier,  and  kept  it  for  race. 

upwards  of  twenty  years.    William  Pitt,  the        It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  grand 

younger  son  of  that  William  Pitt,   earl  of  political  experiment  attempted  in  France  had 

Chatham,  who  had  been  the  rival  of  Henry  oeen  left  to  its  own  fate.    The  intervention  oT 

Fox,  lord  Holland,  to  a  greater  portion  of  elo-  the  neighbouring  states  only  served  to 


quence  than  his  father,  added  all  his  ambition,     the  warlike  genius  of  a  mignty  people,  to  call 
Such  was  the  opponent  with  whom  the  subject    forth  the  numerous  resources  of  a  rich  and 


of  this  memoir  had  now  to  contend  for  the  co-  tensive  empire,  and  finally  to  establish  a  mill- 

vernment  of  the  empire ;  such  the  man  who  tary  despotism,  that,  after  overturning  ctciy 

could  only  bs  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  it  land-mark  of  civil  liberty,   has  nearly  extio- 

with  h'.s  life  I  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  popular-  guished  the  independence  of  Europe, 

ity  had  set  in  so  strongly  against  Mr.  Fox,  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  supposed  to  have  b^n  at  fint 

at  the  geiteial  election,  in  1784,  many  of  his  dragged  into  the  contest  with  reluctance.    No 

friends  lost  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Com-  sooner  had  he  entered  on  it,  however,  than,  as 

mons,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  enter  into  usual,  he  did   not  hesitate  at  the  meant  by 

a  long  and  expensive  contest  for  Westmin-  which  he  was  to  secure  the  end  in  view.    In- 

ster.  corruptible  himself,  he  opened  the  public  puna 

The  next  public  affiiirs  in  which  we  find  him  without  scruple  to  others.    The  heroic  age  of 

engaged,  w.is  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings;  profusion  seemed  to  have  arrived,  and  he  dif- 

and  it  must  be  allowed,   while  the  cfiarges  tributed  money,  and  titles,  and  offices,  with  lO 

against  the  governor-general  of  India,  on  one  liberal   a  hand,  that  the  opposition  benchei 

lund,  required,  nay  demanded  investigation,  were  thinned  of  their  members,  and  his  ancient 

that,  on  the  other,  the  period  of  time  to  which  enemy  was  left  to  contend  with  a  handful  of 

the  trial  was  protracted  appears  to  have  been  adherents  against  a  host  of  foes, 

equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  Conscious  that  he  could   not  oppose  the 

On  two  great  occasions  the  talents  of  Mr.  golden  torrent  that  issued  from  the  Trrasaiy 

Fox  proved  eminentlyserviceable  to  the  nation  :  bench,  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  from  Parliament 

one,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  instigation  of  the  for  a  while,  and  evinced  a  wish  to  retire  altoge- 

court  of  Berlin,  wished  to  wage  an  unprofitable  ther  from  public  business.     It  has  even  heca 

war  with  Russia,  relative  to  the  possession  of  said,  that  his  Address  to  the  £le«tors  of  WetU 

Oczakow  ;  the  other,  when,  in  the  wanton-  *minster  was  actually  penned,  and  that  he  had 

ness  of  power,  he  urged  a  contest  with  Spain,  formed  the  determined  resolution  of  abjuring 

Experience  has  since  proved  that  these  objects  politics  for  ever. 

were  contemptible,  and  the  finger  of  posterity  But  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  oe- 

will  point  with  scorn  to  that  page  of  our  his-  currence  of  new  and  singular  events,  happily 

toty,  when  a  minister  who  derived  all  his  ere-  nre\ented  this  measure.     We  accordingly  find 

dit  from  his  mana^ment  of  the  finances,  la-  dim  once  more  at  the  head  of  an  opposition, 

boured  to  impoverish  the  nation  by  two  ridi-  feeble  in  point  of  numbers,  but  tru^  formid- 

Ciilous,but  bloody  conflicts,  one  of  which  had  able  in  respect  of  talents  and  abilities.     Mr. 

for  its  object  the  presen-ation  of  the  Turkish  Pht,  then  in  thi*  fenith  of  his  power,  at  thia 

frontier,  and  the  other,  a  participation  in  the  period  afforded  a  fiir  opportunity  of  animadvert 

trade  of  cat-skins  and  sea-otters  I  sion  as  well  as  censure,  and  it  was  eagerly  seii* 

^  In  1788,  Mr.  Fox,  worn  out,  and  perhaps  ed  upon  by  his  eloquent  rival.    The  miniaterp 

•disgnsted  with  public  business,  repaired  to  the  confident  in  his  majority,  took  upon  him,  dnr^ 

continent,  in  company  with  the  lady  who  has  ing  the  vacation  of  Parliament,  to  advance  a 

•ince  been  acknowledged  z»  his  wife,  and  after  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  subsidy,  to  the  eoi- 

ipending  a  few  days  with  Gibbon  the  historian,  perorand  the  French  princes,  without  either 

at  Lausanne,  entered  the  classic  regions  of  Ita-  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  House  of  Com- 

ly.    But  he  was  suddenly  recalled,  in  conse-  mons.     In  17y()  this  became  the  subject  of  a 

Sience  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the  king,  and  special  charge ;  and  although  Mr.  Fox*8  motion 

e  busineu  of  the  Resency  Bill  was  so  ably  was  not  carried,  yet  it  made  an  impression  on 

BMnaged  by  his  rival,  who  now  perceived  it  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  added  not  a  little  to 

ba  for  hit  iotei«st  to  sund  on  conititutionai  the  odium  then  prevalent  against  the  premier. 
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At  length,  after  enjoyins,  and  in  some  mea-  tributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  shield  it 

MR,  rerclling  in  power,  during  eightreii  long  from  rir|. roach,  was  the  junction  of  iiib  friends 

fan,  Mr.  F^tt  voluntarily  retired  from  ofRcc,  and  relations  with  hiseuemiei  and  o|)|ionents ; 

»i  Mr.   Addington,  since  created  viscount  so  that  the  laitcr  could  not  have  assailed  his 

Skboooth,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Amienii,  on  character  without  violaiiuK  all  the  decencies 

vbith  occasion    he    received  the   support  of  of  life  wiih  respect  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Fox  and  all  his  friends.     The  latter  may  After  an  opposition  of  twenty-two  years— a 

braid  to  have  now  experienced  tliat  species  of  period  uii<;x.iniplc<l,  in  point  of  Juration,  in  the 

tnmph  which  arises  out  of  |]olitical  unticipa-  annaU  of  ihU  c<tuntry — Mr.  Fox,  in  I80G,  re« 

toOk  H»r  as  the  terms  were  not  so  gocNl  as  mi^ht  sumed  his  situation  as  Secretary  of  Sute  for  thcr 

kse  heen  obtained  in    1796,  it  was  obvious  Furei>;nl)epartnieni,  which  he  had  surrendered. 

te  all  the  miseries,  calamities,   blotid,   and  in   1/83-4.     Soon  after  this  event,  the  con- 

iOKBe   wasted    to   no    manner    of  purpose  duct  of  the  kiii«^  of  Pru>sia  excited  general  in- 

iviog  the  preceding  six  years,  would   hare  di^nation.     Not  content  with  seizing  on  Han- 

kcn  avoided,  had  his  warning  voice  been  but  over,  he  excluded  the  Kiiglish  commerce  not 

iiCDcd  CO.  only  from   his  own  domiiiions,  but  aliio  from 

When  a  renewal  of  the  contest  was  mcdi*  evi-ry  {xirt  which  he  could  either  terrify  or  in- 

Med,  Mr.   Fox  expressed  himself  avowe<!ly  tluvuce.     On  this  the  new  minister  published 

kMile  CO  that  measure  :  *'  i  do  contend,**  said  a  very  spirite^l  declaration,  and,  at  the  same 

k^ "  that  the  continuance  of  |>eace  is  infinite-  time,  adopted  measures  for  blockadins  all  the 

If  dearable.      1   feel  its   importance  in   the  ports  and  intercepting  all  the  trade  of  the  house 

[est  manner,  and  1  am  not  ashamed  to  of  Hrandenburg. 

an  opinion  for  which  1  have  not  unfre-  But  his  mind  was  never  for  a  single  instant 

■      ■                                   ■             *  s*        Iff                           *  t*                i^                   fl                          t                     *i'a               i_ 


j|KnUj  been  exposed  10  ridicule.    I  now  again  di\erted  from  what  mby  be  considered  as  the 

tsplicitly  decbre,  that  I  consider  the  preserva-  grand  ohji*ct  of  his  life.     He  had  conceived  an 

lioa  of  national  honour  to  be  the  only  iegiti-  idea,  Iroin  the  very  beginning,  that  the  war 

Bate  cause  of  war.  was  ill-tinu-d,  and  no  sooner  had  lie  obtained 

"  This  doctrine  I  hold,** continues  he,  *'on  the  seals,  than  he  detern:ined,  if  pouible,  to 

the  plain  principle  that  honour  is  inseparably  put  an  honourable  termination  to  it.     Ashe 

coDDected  with   self-defence.      If  it  can    be  nad   never  made  use  of  any  iiitcni|ierate  lan« 

■roved  to  me   that  the  national  honour  has  guage,  or  displayed  any  }iersonal  antiijathies, 

Hcn    insulted,  or    the    national   dignity  dis**  the  enemy  of  course  could  ha«c  no  objection 

graced,   I    will,  without    hesitation,   declare  to  such  a  mediator ;  but  just  at  the  critical  [x^ 

By  opinion,   which   is,   that  it  would   be  a  riod,  when  it  was  sup}Mi«ifl  that  most  of  the 

hu  legitimate  cause  or  recommencing  hos^  ditficuliics  had   been   rem  wed,   the   man  on 

liblics.     I  must,  ho^vever,  hear  a  very  strong  whose  fate  the  peace  of  the  world  in  no  small 

ose  made  out  before  1  can  give  my  ^titc  for  re*  degree  de(K'nded  was 'snatched  away  from  his 

plonnnff   the   country    into    those   disasters,  friends  and  the  world,  by  a  confirmed  dropsy. 

wfaicD  a~ calamitous  contest  had  produced,  and  He  died  Sept.  IJ,  18U(). 
frem  which  we  have  been  so  recently  delivered.*'        To  depict  the  character  of  such  a  man  as 

It  was  in  strict  consistency  with  this  notion,  Mr.  Fox,  is  a  most  difiicult  and  delicate  task  : 

that,  when   the  royal  message  was   brought  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch 

dotvD,  decbratory  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Fox  ex-  drawn  by  the  able  hand  of  sir  James  Macin- 

piuscd  his  opinion  at  large,  both  against  the  tosh. 

war  as  unnecessary,  and  against  the  crisis  at         '*  Mr.  Fox   united  in  a  most   remarkable 

which  it  took  place,  as  eminently  ini)K)litic.  degree  the  seemingly-repugnant  character^  of 

This  problematic  measure  s(X)n  proved  fatal  to  the  mildest  of  men  and  the  most  vehement  of 

Mr.  Adriington's  administration,  and  the  reins  orators.     In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  modest, 

•f  government  having  dropped  from  his  hands,  placable,    kind,   of  simple  manners,   ami  so 

were  immr<l lately  seized  bv  Mr.  Pitt.  averse  from  parade  and  dogmatism,  as  to  be 

Mcuiwhile  a  union  had  l>ecn  rl^ected  by  the  not  only  unostentatious,  but  even  somewhat 

Fosite  and  Grenville  portirs,  and  from  tliat  inactive,  in  conversation.     His  superiority  was 

ent  the  return  of  both  to  i)ower  was  con-  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  he  im- 

m  m  ^V^S       *  ■  *ft  ■  *S  l*1S* 


as  certain.    This  was  in  \an  evinced  parted,  ur  in  the  atteiiiioii  which  his  genemus 

hf  the  conduct  of  the  Hou«e  of  Commons,  in  preference  usually  dirtxtt-d  to  the  moreol»cure 

remect  to  the  prosecution  of  lord  MeUille;  members  of  the  coinj^anv.     The  simplicity  of 

and  although  the  petition  of  the  I  ri^hC!atholics  his   manners   was    far   from   excliidina    that 

WM  thrown  out  fay  a  great  majority,  yet  a  large  perfect  urbanity  and   Rineiiity  %vhich   flowed 

portion  of  the  empire  was,  in  some  measure,  still  more  from   the   nnUliieHs  of  his  nature 

concihaced  nn  this  occasion,  by  the  coiisidcra-  than  from  familiar  inicrcour>e  with  the  most 

cioa  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  powerful  pn>-  polished  society  of  Kuro|ic.     His  conversation, 

iKiion.  when  it  was  not  repressrd  by  modesty  or  iiido- 

lo  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  Mr.  Pitt,  lence,  was  delightful.  Tiie  picas.inir}',  perhn;-), 

who  had  been  for  some  time  tottering,  sick-  of  no  man  of  wit  had  so  ui)lal>oured  an  ap- 

encd  and  died.     A  vote  of  Parliament,  public  pearance  ;  it  seemed  rat'ur  to  escape  frain  hu 

(anaal,  and  ihe  pavment  of  his  debts  at  the  mind,  than  to  be  prcKluci^l  by  it.      He  had 

expcnee  of  the  nation,  added  to  his  sudden  lived  on  tlie  most  iiuimate  terms  with  all  hi« 

M  and  acfcnowr lodged  talcnii,  all  tended  to  contemporaries,  distinguished  by  wit,  polite- 

ceada  hk  noiory  rcfpedrd ;  but  what  con^  mtu,  or  philosophy,  or  baraing,  or  the  tibnu 
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of  public  Hfc.     In  the  course  of  thirty  yesus,  Mutiinent  with  mildness  in  social  manners  was 

he  had  known  almost  axery  man  in  Kiirope  in  Mr.  Fox  an  hereditary  quality.    The  same 

whose  intercourse  could  strengthen,  orcnrich,  fascinating  power,  over  the  attachment  of  all 

or  polish  the  mind.    His  own  literature  was  who  came  within  his  sphere,  is  said  to  ha^e  be« 

▼anous  and  elegant.     In  claatical  erudition,  longed  to  his  father;  and  those  who  know  the 

which,  by  the  custom  of  Knglands  is  more pe-  survivors  of  another  generation  will  feel  that 

culiarly  called  learnings  he  was  inferior  to  tew  thisdelisrhtfulquaUtyisnotyetextinctintberace. 

Erofcssed  scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  "  Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prore 
e  delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry  from  the  the  deep  impression  made  by  this  part  oi  Mr. 
▼ulgarity  and  irritation  of  business.  His  own  Fox's  character  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke, 
▼erses  were  easy  and  pleasing,  and  might  have  who,  in  1797»  six  years  after  all  intercourse 
claimed  no  low  place  among  those  which  the  between  them  had  ceased,  speaking  to  a  peraoa 
Yrench  cali  vers  de  sociSii,  The  poetical  cha-  honoured  with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox's 
racter  of  his  mind  was  displayed  m  his  extra-  friendship  said :  '  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  man 
ordinary  partiality  for  the  j>oetry  of  the  two  made  to  be  loved  T  and  these  emphatical^words 
most  poetical  nations,  or,  at  least,  languages,  of  were  uttered  with  a  fervour  of  manner  which 
the  West, — those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  left  no  doubt  of  their  heartfelt  sincerity. 
Italians.  He  disliked  political  conversation,  *'  These  few  hasty  and  honest  sentences  are 
and  never  willingly  tooK  any  part  in  it.  To  sketched  in  a  temper  too  sober  and  serious  for 
spdak  of  him  justly  as  an  orator  would  require  intentional  exaggeration,  and  with  too  pioos 
a  long  essay.  Kvery  where  natural,  he  carried  an  aflfection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox  lo 
into  public  something  of  that  simple  and  nee-  profane  it  by  intermixture  with  the  factions 
ligent  exterior  which  belonged  to  him  in  pri-  brawls  and  wrangles  of  the  day.  His  political 
▼ate.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common  conduct  belongs  to  his  history.  The  measures 
observer  might  ha>e  thought  him  awkward^  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide  the 
and  even  a  consummate  jud^c  could  only  have  opinion  of  posterity,  as  thcjr  divicled  those  of 
been  struck  with  theexquiiite  justness  of  his  the  present  age.  But  he  will  most  certainly 
ideas*  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future 
manners.  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards 
some  time,  than  he  was  changed  into  another  the  commonwealth ;  by  his  zeal  for  the  ciril 
being.  He  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  and  religious  rights  of  men ;  by  his  liberal  prin^ 
around  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject,  ciples,  favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the 
His  genius  warmed  and  kindlra  as  he  went  on.  unfettered  exercise  of  the  human  foculties,  and 
He  darted  fire  into  the  audience.  Torrents  of  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind;  by  his 
impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  ardent  love  for  a  country,  of  which  the  well- 
along  their  feelings  and  conviction.  He  cer-  being  and  greatness  were,  indeed,  inseparable 
tainly  possessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union  from  his  own  glory  ;  and  by  his  profound  re- 
ef reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  verence  for  that  free  constitution,  which  he  was 
formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  universally  admitted  to  understand  better  than 
most  Demosthenean  speaker  since  Demos-  anyothermanofhisa^e,bothinanexactly-l^gal 
thcnes.  'I  knew  him,*  says  Mr.  Burke,  and  in  a  comprehensively-philosophical  sense.*' 
in  a  pamphlet  written  after  their  unhappy  dif-  Since  the  aeath  of  this  distinguished  states. 
ference,  '  when  he  was  nineteen;  since  man,  his  nephew  lord  Holland  has  published  a 
which  time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  work  which  employed  much  of  the  latter  part 
the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  of  Mr.  Fox's  lite,  entitled  *'  A  Histoiy  of  the 
that  the  world  ever  saw.*  The  (|uiet  dignity  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second, 
of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,  the  ab-  witn  an  introductory  Chapter;*'  a  work  which 
sence  of  petty  bustlcythe  contempt  of  show,  is  more  especially  celebrated  for  its  freedom 
the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and  from  party  bias*  and  for  the  perspicuity  and 
downrightness,  and  the  thorough  goorl-nature  simplicity  of  the  style. 

which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox,  seemed  to  ren-  Fox-hunting.  Thehuntingof  foxes  with 

der  him  do  very  unfit  representative  of  that  old  hounds  trained  to  the  sport.  This,  by  sportsmen, 

English  national  character*  which*  if  it  ever  is  regarded  as  the  zenith  of  enjoyment.    The 

changed*  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  ;o  ex-  chase  should  be  short,  sharp,  decisive ; — not  less 

pect  to  see  succeeded  by  a  better.    The  simpli-  than  one  hour  to  be  perfect,  but  never  more 

city  of  his  character  mspired  conBdence,  the  than  two.    If  it  exceed  the  last  period,  there 

aiuour  of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  must  be  a  fault  somewhere  :  in  the  day,  the 

the  gentleness  of  his  manners  invited  friend-  huntsmen,  or  the  hounds.  Of  course,  all  is  biu- 

ihip.    '  I  admired,*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '  the  tie  and  expedition.  Yet  the  hounds  should  not 

powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  are  blended,  be  suffered  to  try  their  full  strength,  at  the 

in  his  attractive  character*  with  all  the  softness  commencement  of  the  chase  :  for  they  have 

and  simplicity  of  a  child;  nohimian  being  was  then  a  great  chance  of  out-stripuing  the  scent, 

ever  more  free  from  aiiy  taint  of  malignity*  va-  which  they  should  be  introduceo  to  coolly,  till 

nity*  or  falsehood.'    From  these  <|ualities  of  they  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  it.    After 

his  public  and  private  character*  it  probably  this  they  cannot  make  too  much  speed.    The 

arube*tliat  no  English  statesman  ever  preserved*  scent,  however,  varies  in  keenness  and  punc- 

during  to  long  a  period  of  adverse  fortune,  so  tiiality  from  a  variety  of  causes :  a  moist  kir 

many  af&ctiunale  friends  and  so  many  leal-  holds  and  communicates  it  better  than  a  dry 

otts  adherents.    The  imioa  of  aidonr  in  pvblic  air*  and  some  soib  destroy  it  moie  than  otbcn* 
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ly  imbibing  the  odoar  themielves,  or  inter«  Fox^olovb*  in  boitny.    See  Digitalis. 

Bunnp other  odoon  with  it.     When  the  gra-  Fox*glove  (FaUe),  in  botany.    See  Mi- 

v$j  ofthe  air  soffen  the  scent  to  remain  buoy-  mu  l  us. 

att  jut  breast  high,  it  b  a  most  fortunate  cir«  FOXFORD,   a  town   in  Ireland,    in  the 

camaiancc  for  the  pack.    The  more  rapid  the  countv  of  Mayo,  situate  on  the  river  May,  8 

wmal,  again,   the  less  the  scent  com  muni-  miles  "N.  ofCasUebar. 

cued.    The  scent,  however,  scarcely  ever  jies  FOX-ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 

with  a  north  or  an  east  wind ;  a  southerly  wind  N.  ArchipeUiio.  They  are  1 6  in  number,  and 

vithoiil  nlu»  and  a  westerly  wind  that  is  not  are  situated  bettveen  the  E.  coast  of  Kamt^ 

BKh,  are  the  best.  chatka  and  the  W.  coast  of  America,  between 

Oo,  first  finding  a  fox,  the  hnnuman  should  52<'  and  55®  N.  lat.  Each  island  has  j  pecu- 
4nw  qoietly  and  ap  the  wind ;  the  fox  does  not,  liar  name  ;  but  this  fceneral  name  m  given  to 
ia  this  case,  rodily  hear  till  the  hounds  are  all  the  whole  sroup,  on  account  of  the  great 
is,  noise  can  then  do  ix>  hurt,  and  the  hounds  number  of  olack,  greir^  and  red  foxes  with 
K  inspirtted  by  it.  While  the  hounds  are  which  they  al)Ound.  The  dress  of  the  inha« 
iiawinc,  the  company  should  so  place  them-  biiants  consists  of  a  cap,  and  a  fur  coat,  which 
sehcs  that  a  fos  cannot  go  off  unseen  :  upon  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them 
laeh  occasions,  if  two  gentlemen  keep  close  wear  common  caps  of  a  party-coloured  bird- 
lythu,  insteMiof  assisting  in  the  discovery,  skin,  upon  which  they  leave  part  of  the  wings 
it  u  dear  that  one  of  them  at  least,  ifnotbotn,  and  tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their  hunting 
Ibdwi  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  true  sports-  and  fishing  caps  tbey  place  a  small  board,  like 
nan  will  not  draw  a  cover  near  the  kennel  in  a  skreen,  adorned  with  the  jawbones  of  sca- 
the eMtamencement  of  the  season,  but  will  bears,  and  ornamented  with  gUu  beads,  which 
keep  this  as  a  reserve  when  the  more  distant  they  receive  in  liarter  from  tlie  Russians.  At 
covcis  are  exhausted  y  of  the  first  he  is  sore  their  festivals  and  dancing  parties,  they  ose  a 
at  aiij  time.  much  more  showy  sort  of  caps.    They  feed 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  feeding  and  draf^ins  upon  the  flesh  of  all  soru  of  sea  animals,  and 

hounds  is  of  cssenttS  consequence  ;  for  good  oenerally  eat  it  raw.  Hbt  when  they  dreu  their 

bounds  will  require  but  little  assistance  after-  food,  they  make  use  of  a  hollow  stone,  in 

wards.    By  the  first  is  meant  the  hrtnging  a  which  they  place  the  fish  or  flesh  ;  they  then 

boond  into  the  field  in  his  highest  vigour,  by  cover  it  with  another,  and  close  the  interstices 

a  full  or  sparing  feed  according  to  his  tempera-  with  lime  or  clay.    They  next  lay  it  horixon- 

mokt ;  by  the  second,  the  taking  out  no  un-  tally  on  two  stones,  and  light  a  nre  onder  it. 

steady  hound,  nor  any  that  are  not  likely  to  be  The  provision  intended  for  keeping  is  dried 

of  service  to  the  pack.  without  salt  in  the  open  air.    Their  weapons 

With  a  high  scent  hounds  cannot  be  pushed  are  bows,  arrows,  ana  darts ;  aiMl,  for  their  de« 

OB  too  BDuch  'f  screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  fence,  they  use  wooden  shiekb.  The  most  perfect 

the  hounds  together,  or  let  m  the  tail  hounds :  equalit]^  reigns  among  them.    They  have  nei- 

faalloos  are  of  service  when  hounds  are  run-  ther  chiefs  nor  superiore,  neither  laws  nor  pn- 

ning  Dp  the  wind,  for  then   none  but  the  nishments.   They  live  together  in  families,  and 

taO  hounds  can  bear  them;  when  runnins  societies  of  several  families  united,  which  form 

dofm  the  wind,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  what  they  call  a  race,  who,  in  case  of  attack  or 

be  no  more  halloos  than  are  necessary  to  brin^  defence,  mutually  aid  each  other.    The  inha- 

tbe  tail  hounds  forwards.    Halloo  forward  is  bitanU  of  the  same  island  always  pretend  to  be 

a'neocsaary  and  useful  cry,  but  is  employed  too  ofthe  same  race. 

indiscriminately:    the   hounds    should   only  FOOCSHIP.  t.  (fromyox.)    The  character 

know  it  to  signi^  tliat  a  fox  is  found— they  or  qualities  of  a  fox;  cunw'inf^  iSkaktprarr). 

will  then  fly  to  it.     Gone  away,  is  a  halloo  FOOCTRAP.  t.  {/ox  and  irap),     A  sin  or 

that  denotes  a  fox  has  broke  cover,  and  should  snare  to  catch  foxes  {Taiier). 

certainly  be  restrained  to  that  occasion,  when  FOY.  s.  (foi,  French.)     Faith  ;  allegiance 

it  cannot  be  given  too  loudly.     When  a  fox  is  (Spemer), 

killed  he   should    first   be   flung  across  the  FOVLE  (Lough),  a  lake  or  bay  of  Ireland, 

branch  of  a  tree  to  be  bayed  a  few  minutes,  in  Londonderry.     It  is  of  an   oval  form,   14 

then  with  a  kind  Tally  no,  the  meaning  of  miles  long  and  cij^ht  broad,  and  communirjtcs 

which  the  hounds  will  thus  undersund,  he  with  the  ocean  by  a  short  and  narrow  strait, 

should  be  hurled  amongst  them  to  be  eaten  To  FRACT.  v.  a.  {fraciut,   Latin.)    To 

rarencNHl?.      It  will    make  them  the  more  break;  to  violate;  to  infringe  (SAsA'P^ar^-). 

eager.     No  good  country  should  be  hunted  FRA'CTION.  s.  {fraction,  French.)     I. 

after  February  :  no  country  at  all  after  March.  The  act  of  breaking ;  the  stale  of  being  broken 

A  fox-hunting  establiihment  consists,  when  {Burnet).     2.  A  broken  part  of  an  integral 

complete,   of  a   first  and  second  huntsman,  {Brown}. 

first  and    second    whipper-in,    three    horses  Fraction,  in  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  is 

for  each  of  the  fir^t,  and  two  for  each  of  the  ^          ^^  ,^^  p^^^,  ^j  ^„^^her  qumiiity  or  num. 

last ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.five  couples  of  j^^  considered  as  a  whole  but  divided  ioto  a  crr- 

hounds,  terriers,  helpers,  earth-stoppers,  and  ||^jq  number  of  parts  :  as  3-4thii  of  any  quantity, 

doe-feeders.  m  pound,  for  instance,  which  denotes  3  parts  out 

Fox-CBASE.  See  Chase.  of  4,  or  15  shillings. 

Fox*KviL,    a  disease  iu   which   the   hair  Fractions  are  usually  divided  into  vulgar.  d#. 

drops  off  from  the  head.  cIimI,  duodsciual,  and  sexnesinal.    7 


t   X  ACTION  S. 

< ^  ^.)..;  \«c  ^i'su..v  o»  Kt«: .  .w*  Ut«j  iu94thr«e    either  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  denominator  f 

^-.«^,  ^..^    '«v  .>»...  .>i^  and  consequently  the  fraction  either  eqqal  co,  or 

*  !  iiv- .i^«m«;iou»ot  iiaviioas'   >i>s  bishop  tlon-  greater   than,  the  whole  integer,  as  J,  whicli  is 

\^.  '  H«t«<a%«.i£tu  u:iicc\>uiai«>u'Mi>ksv>l'.utth-  equal  to  the  whole;  or  J,  which  is  greater  than 

-ucii^ ,  .a.i:  I  :rav  vuFu  -i  x  ':y%*>k.<a  Qumber»  or  that  the  whole. 

.;.<«<  -.;au.X-(    «x» '  ^\au  iiiity,  ir«  jl>»ttnl  and  on-  Simple  Fraction t,  or  Single  Fractions,  are  snch  as 

lu^c'kii^iNc     Si.^uov-i,  ill  >:>' owu  dN»(ract  nature,  consist  of  only  one  numerator,  and  one  deiiomina- 

k^  .«MU^^U  .s  •!>.;>  ;  .iuU  uuity.  iu  the  abstract,  tor ;  as  1,  or  ^,  or  |}.                                      ' 

x^  ti«%:k\U>i>.c     X  iiuui^«r.  tlier«^<M^.  cannot  other-  ComjMtnd  Fractions  are  fractions  of  fractions^  and 

wt»c  S«r  N«v^cii,  ihati  iiKolew  numbere;  or  into  consist  of  several  fractions,  connected  together  by 

ihs'  umu  v>;  >»rtuh  u  w  <.\>ui|Kvhk|.    The  ultimate  the  word  of:  as  |  of  },  or  |  of  f  of  |. 

Jfe\  LMiMk  vK   uuuftlxr  A  umm  units ;    and  ^  below  A  Mixt  Number  consists  of  an  integer  and  a  frac- 

A  umt  t4W«c  w  i»>  iMuabirr.    But,   considering  tion  joined  together:  as  1|,  or  12). 

uuiub^i  iwi  iU  Uk<^  4«>^i«ct»  but  as  existinj^  in  the  The  arithmetic  of  fractions  consists  in  the  Rk* 

\jli;i^  uttwbccKJ.    the  unit  of  these  embodied  duction,  Audition, Subtraction^  Multxpli- 

uuinS«'<«k«Xk«CTk  iu  tb<  individuals,  of  which  the  cation,  and  Division  of  them.    See  the  various 

^4u!uiu^'  i^  c^u|H7Med;  that  is,  in  each  indivi-  articles  j  see  also  ALosRitA  and  Arithmetic. 

4u.%i   KiMt^tv'y  tAkea.     Each   individual  is   no  Algebraic  Fractions,  or  Fractions  in  Speciesy  are 

s^tUii^w^  vac.  or  no  otherwise  partakes  of  unity,  exactly  similar  to  vulgar  fractions,  in  namben, 

|K.tu  M  it  U  A  whole.    And,  as  a  whole,  it  must  and  all  the  operations  are  performed  exactly  in  the 

be  sx^ukpi^v^sl  of  (viit!:.  for  to  be  composed  of  parts  same  way ;  therefore  the  rules  need  not  be  repeat- 

ih  ckH^atUl  to  a  whole ;  for  a  whole  is  that  from  ed,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  set  down^a  few 

whK*h  n%«  part  is  absent.    A  whole,  therefore,  as  examples  to  the  foregoing  rules.    Thus, 

A  wh^t  i«ooe;  but  as  composed  of  parts,  it  is  ,    rru    r      •       ««^    uu      •             «« 

MMiiy.    The  unit,  therefore,  of  embodied  onm-  ^-  The  fraction  -^  abbreviates  to  ^. 

b««,;  is  many  in  one ;  and,  by  dividing  the  whole  ^3  _  a«j.  ^  fl^s.^s     «# + ^t 

inu»  Its  pttrts.  this  concrete  one  is  resolved  into  2.         ■                      = ,  by  dividing  bf 

il«iiiAuy.    And  these  many  parts  among  them-  «•— or                  a 

misf,  and  with  reUtion  to  the  whole,  are  no  less  *»-*•    Sec  Common  Measure. 

ih*subjc«tofnumeration,  than  the  wholes  mak.  3.     «     ^    1  become  ?^  and  -,    lAien   le- 

itttf  mJtitudes.    These  parts,  considered  in  their  b            d                bd          bd 

iTution  to  the  whole,  are  called  fractions,  the  duced  to  a  common  denominator' 

wh«»lc  being  nsualljr  called  an  integer.    And  the  n        c       ad+bc 

arithmetic  of  fractions  is  the  art  of  numbering  ^*    ~'*"'J'** — ^     •    Sec  Aoditxov. 

ihem  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  of  performing  the  ^        ^      az—bx 

hke  operations  opon  them,  for  combining  or  se-        5. a .    8ee  Subtraction. 

punting  them;  as  are  performed  by  the  rules  of  sf      z         is 

Munmon  arithmetic  upon  numbers  properly  so  t:      ^       ^       ^^      c^    m^  .. 

Su3!A.ti.,nponiniSrJ  number.."  (Elearent-  ^-    T^T'ld'    See  MoiTimcATiow. 

ary  TrcatiK*  on  practical  Math.)    Nearly  to  the  a   ,    b      a       %       n 

laae  purpote  »peak»  Malcolm  at  pp.  19,  10,  of  7-    •—■■7- — = —  *~b"''bx'    ^eeDivisioir. 

hit  Atithinettc.                           j^„,^  k,  .„  Contuutd  Fraction,  ii  a  fraction  whoM  dene- 

r«^ar  Fr.c.««  "^^  »'»»"y.  ^««°'«?  ''T.  t"'"  minalor  is  an  integer  with  a  fraction,  wliich  Utter 

oumben.  the  one  ««  under  the  oth«%  with  a  f^^„„  ^a.  for  iu  denominator  an  inti^er  and  a 

ypal    hne  between  them:   thu.idenot»  the  f„^,ion,  and  the  same  for  ihU  last  fract^as>m, 

fraction  three  fourths  of  'ome  whole  qaantity  j  ^  ^     ,„                       Aether  supposed  ttS 

consider^ ..  divided  mto  four  ej^al  parts.  infinitely   continued,   oi   broken   ol  after   any 

x^''%'°T°T  •^nt;?„^llr™,nt^°^?'  number  of  terms.    Euler.  Analyk  Inf.  vol.  i.  p. 

of  the  fraetion,  shewing  into  how  many  parts  the  ^95 

whole  or  integer  is  divided ;  and  the  upper  num-  A  * 

ber  3,  i<  called  the  numerator,  and  shews  how  '*'}+} 

many  of  those  equal  parts  'are  contained  in  the  "^i+itc 

fraction.     Hence  it  follows,   that  as  the  nume-  ^     .      ^    ^  j     ^    ^  numbers, 

rator  is  to  the  deoomiiutor,  so  is  the  fraction  it-  ,      *             •u.icou  ui  uuuua:i., 

•elf  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  fraction ;  or  as  ^^1                       or  —      c 

the  denominator  is  to  the  numerator,  so  is  the  **  "*"  ^  + JL      1           ''  '*""d"+  — 

whole  or  integer  to  the  fraction:  thus,  the  inte-  e  +---      1   *                /  -f- &e. 

gtr  being  denoted  by  1,  as  4  :  3  :  :  1  : }  the  <<  '*"T'+  &c 

fraction.    And  hence  there  may  be  innnmerable  _.         ^  ^.      j  *_  *.  J^       '„  v-  *^..^j  . 

Scrion.  .11  of  the  same  Tatae/ a.  there  may  be  ^ These  contmued  ftactioi»  may  be  redded  to 

b!Zenbleou«itities  aU  in  the  same  iado.\ia,  *<r  °'  *'  cominon  form  by  an  «.y  app^Kanon 

»  jTI %  .  ..J.  ..••>«...  I  o  •»  o  Vo     c.  >k.I  of  the  usual  rules  for  fractions ;  for  an  example  we 

of  4  to  3;  sncnat  o  to  o»  or  IS  to9,  &c.    ootoac  .1.^,     .u-*       .•      j  f^«.:«  «.u:.k  .»•.....» 

Sr  the  twi  terms  of  any  fraction,  i.  e.  the  nnme-  JT'"  ^,!^^  '^^'  continued  f™^^»°"  ^*^'^^,f  Pj^ 

!^^  and  denominitor,  be  either  bodi  multipUed  ^^'^  "^"°  ^^  ^^^  circumference  of  n  arcle,  to  the 


er  both  divided  by  aliy  nwnber,  the  resulting    **«««'.  namely, 
fraction  will  still  be  of  the  same  value :  thus,  J  or    3^  ^      1 
•  or  |§  or  Jl  Ice.  are  all  of  the  same  vahie  with  ^  ''"ij     I.      1 

each  other.  1   ^ —       1 

Fractional  exprctsiaas  are  nsoally  distingnished  2^  +  y-      1 

iato  proper  and  improper,  ample  a^d  compound,  1   +  &c. 

and  nixt  numbers,  1  .^  ..  ^  1 

jf  Fttper  Frurliim,  is  that  whose  numerator  is        Here,  if  we  stop  at  — ,  we  shall  have  3  •|i— 
lela  than  the  denominator ;  and  consequently  the    01 4.1     00  1 
fraction  is  Ies%  than  tbewhok  or  itt^er:  as).        llZ-JE?.    If  wc  nop  it  r:»  we  thtU  have 

>-^ ir^ariMii,  u  wIm&  du  MOMralor  b       ''        7  ?*    ' 


FRACTIONS. 

1  15     318+15     333  nioK  general  metbat),  hnwcnr,  »  (hat  of  nbllf' 

-      >    -S  +  TTl-S  +  TJjJ— Pjg— i5J  tutinghw  Ibe  .•li.hle  qinolily  H.  magmlnd., 

lA  wbeR  Ibe  Dumeral'ir  und  (lenginiiMtnr  t*ni*k,  lo- 

'3  cteiued  by  anolher  *ariulilc  iiuiiitity  ;  then  kup- 

f  n  ttop  at  (t  wbicb  it  coDTSnient  on  ac-  poking  tlils  lattrr  t'l  derrraae  ■iibuut  limil,  tKe 

of  the  aBUll  ftactioii  ^,  added  to  the  lait  value  of  the  prupuied  fcai-tiuii  oill   be   known : 

■nMUTt  l,«e*hall  thcu  hiid,  Ukiug  again  Uieisnic  exam  fie,  and  putting  I  +• 

St—      1  -— .    Theflrttoflhe    fur  i.  »e  bave.^pi'"!"*"-"'-— -'■^*- 

7  +--     I  113  1— X  —I  —1 

"  +  r  1-5 

nearly  — —  —  ♦,  a)  bcfwe^ 

aiactiaiii  girt%  Iba  praportion  of  Archlmelrt,  —I 

^tbe  but  tbalof  A^an  Metlui.  Theie  TaniiMng  rractions   have   led  to  aOoM 

TW  doctrine  of  coatinneil  fractiona  doc*  not  iharpGoolnti  among  algebraliti;  ai  between  Ta- 

ifpmi  to  ban  keen  to  much  cultivated  ai  it  de-  rignoo  and  Solte,  betveea  Maaere*  and  Wariaf, 

r      lOTV :  Ibc  b«M  tnatiae*  upon  it,  bowertr,  and  &r.     And  in  one  initauca,  it  if  laid,  a  luprriar  ■ 

Ar  bcM  «snBpiiiicBtH>t»  of  iti  u>e,  ate  |i>en  in  knoTleilge  of  inch  fraction*  irai  the  meani  af  ot>- 

Walbi^  Aritb.  InBn.   Euler*!  Aoaljt.  InSo.  Hut-  taining  a  profeitonhip ;  tbuogh  we  truM  appuini- 

Mi^tTnctii  aad  LagTaoge'tAddiikina  to  Enlet**  menti  tu  profittaiinbip*  teldooi  depend  upon  tneh 

ilffbia-  equivocal  proofs  of  merit. 

Ttmktmg   Frmctitiu.      Soeb  frictiooa   a*  biM  Mr.  Wuodliouae,  in  hia  Principle*  of  Analytical 

bMb  their   auaientar  and  denominator  (aoiab,  CatcuJalion,  a  uork  in  wbicli  be  ha>  taken  gmi 

*r  eqoal  to  0,  at  tbc  moe  time,  may  be  called  ra-  paini  to  uniclli^  arrry  thin(,  bat  to  asttle  ao- 

aahiag  fiactiont.    We  are  not  fautiljr  to  coo-  tbiog,  hai  rei  itcU  Hme  of  the  objrctinni  (ormet- 

etade  that  aarh  fraetione  are  equal  to  notbiii;,  or  ly  bnnifbt  againtt  (aniahiiig  fraetiuaa:  he  pto- 

Wve  no  Taloe  :  fiir  Hut  tbey  have  a  certain  de-  i*  — ■* 

■olaiMta  niM  hat  been  ihewn  by  tome  »ery  '■"<'«■  "«  ">«•'"*  j—^  amons   othen,   and  aa- 

aWc  m^lb«>.tin|M.            ^rt.,  not,  ..  appean.  to  na,  from  the  »ort  cnftM 

DiOcrent  MCthodt  ban  been  adopted  for  Tain-  re,^n.    \^,^l  ihj,  fnction  it  not  -i  +  a,  in  Mm 

■Dg  tbaae  fractiona.    One  ii  to  dl.ide  the  flu.ien  -.rfjcurar  cau-  .hen   x—.     Hia  mitlake,  w, 

of  tbe  noatnator  bjr  that  of  the  denominator  for  fhink,  lin  in  Ibi.,  that  he  laket  the  cjphera  to 

the  rahw:    thnt,  in  the  fraction when    >  ''^'"^  •"''''  ""e  numerator  and  denominator  f«- 

1—1  dace,  aa  like  and  equal  qoaniitiet,  wbich  cannM 

—  I;  tbe  Inionof  the  numerator  iii— Or**,  and  be  the  citt;  fur  (incc  )*  — a'  maybe  coniiderad 

Umc  o(  the  denominator  U  — -i;  hence,  at  a  plane  and  x — a  ai>a  line,  the  cipben  muit  be 

i^^j*i     I— Si4    1— A    —4  looked  upon  at  cipben  of  diflincnl  ordert.    For 

.     m.   ——  M — -__-.v4,    the    ntoe    of  thatake  of  the  younj  atudent,  we  will  cotltider 

~'           "" '        —'      — '  thia  matter  a  little  more  particularly.    L»l  at  ai- 

tbc  ftactioa.    A  taeoDd  methad  it  by  common  amine  an   iDiUnce  like  that  abure 


£*iaioa:  that,  in  tlie  ii 
(•^.ai  +  i*-  {*bao  » 


-  6 

-  5 

-  4 


namely,  ,  and  let  ui  luppoee  e  — tO,  eoDti* 

■  I)    l  +  l  +  l^t-Isl.     A    dcrinf  I  aa  a  varying  quantity. 

In  the  tablet  in  the  marfln,  we  hare  placed  lereral  different  Talnet 
*  ■  +  *  I  of  a,  patting  on  from  —  13  tbiw^h  0  to  +  13.  The  Ihinlrolnma 
to  — 13  I  conltiut  tbeaereral  ralnea  of  thr  fractiao,  at  they  retult  from  tup- 
10—  in  1  P^y^^t  t'"  valuet  of  X  and  a,  and  actunlly  performliig  the  opera- 
ISllip"*-  Tbu^wben,--fi.lbenCnJ-155=y-5  =  ag.inwb«. 
10-9  ,  a'-i*     100-94 


10-  1 


a— X        10-3 
placed  the  Talup  of  the  frai 
[  botb  numerator  and  denom 
are  of  differmt  onlera,  we  [ 


—  IS.      Bnl  wlien  clO,  we  bare  not 
thii  third  colui 


>rthenb< 


e  ^O.a 


cipher 


"  algebraic  reprcKnU 
'  I  propoied.  We  find 
I     tponding  with  the  dil 


10  + 


other  met  hud 
lient.  Here  then  ve  go  to  ibe  fourth  ralumor 
ral  Talactofa  +  Y,  the  onirenaland  accuralo 
<n  of  the  quotient  e<|uiTa!fnt  lo  the  fractioa 
e  value  of  e-fi-  in  thi«  column  exactly  cottc- 
rent  (alun  of  the  fraction  obtained  by  actual 
miiiiou  ID  tne  loira  column,  in  eery  iottance  ftren  both  ibore  and 
IkIow  the  cote  whcD  i  and  a  are  both  — 10,  Now  turely  we  ouj^bt 
not  lobe  accuwdufaduptjucaiiy  unfair  or  uDwarraiiUbte  apecieaof 
inductiou,  when  we  my  that  in  tbit  cttt  ta  well  at  the  otben  tlw 
raluc  of  lite  fraction  it  Iruljr  eipretted  bylbe  algebraic  repretenta- 
tlTc  a  +  j.  Wcknow  not  whit  mu'iical  influence  may  be  hid  under 
the  lymbol  — ,  i>h)ch  nhnuM  when  thii  maik  is  placed  between  k, 
--■■  '■■     propo<eil  fiaclion  to  be  ablnlutcly  un- 


10+10 


uaignoble,  though  it  may  be'  readily  anicnnl  in  every  other' 
ceifablc  initance.  The  quetlion,  in  fiict,  amouDtt  to  tbii:  either 
J""**  I '  I  wecan  perfbnn  Ihefundamcntal  algrbraicalopemliuna  (aa  addition, 
:„*■,,(  mmtiplication,  divlnion,  tte.)  c.ri«ctly  and  aafely,  wiOioat  knowine 
Ikt  *'*'*'  n"*"'  "I""  "f  tl"  diaractcn  employed  {.,,  »,*,«.• 

"^'      I  Ilk.)  j  or  we  eaanot.  It  arc  eaoiioi,  tbi-  buaiLcd  univctuliiy  ota 


F  R  iE 

U  gooe,  ve  must  abandon  it  altogether,  and  re> 
turn  tu  our  arithmetic  and  geometry.  But,  if  we 
Cfln,— if,  for  eiample,  we  cao  affirm  universally, 

that sfl+r,  whatever  a  and   x   may  be, 

why  then,  the  sum  of  a  and  «  will  represent 
the  quotient  of  a*—!*  divided  by  a^^'X  whatever 
be  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  and  x.  There 
i*  no  alternative  between  admitting  this  and  aban- 
doning all  tiiat  is  useful  and  valuable  in  modem 
analysis. 

Should  not  this  manner  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject remove  all  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Wood  house, 
and  others  'who  hava  adopted  similar  nutionS;  we 
will  endeavour  to  place  it  in  another  point  of 

a*— X* 

view.    Let  us  conceive  v«  ,  and  let  us  con- 

a— X 

struct  a  6gur«  which  shall  exhibit  the  different  va- 
lues of  y.  Since  y,  or  its  equal  a-f  x,  has  all  its 
variations  in  a  ratio  of  equality  with  those  of  x, 
(a  being  constant)  it  is  manifest  that  the  locus  of 
this  equation  is  a  right  line  making  an  angle  of 
45<'  with  the  axis  of  the  Acure.  Let  mAMMM» 
&c.  be  such  locus,  (fig.  13.  PI.  G8.)  and  draw  the 
several  ordinates  pm,  pm,  PM,  PM,  &c.  Now  at 
the  point  P,  where  xs»0,  we  have  ywsa  +  x^lO'm 
PM;  and  AP  being  n  10,  the  ordinates  gradually 
diminish  until  at  the  point  A,a-i-x,beiog  slO— 10 
abO,  the  ordinate  vanishciE,  and  the  locus  crosses 
the  axi^ :  when  x  beconms  —13,— 14,  &c.  the  or- 
dinate is  truly  expressed  by  "2,^ A,  &c.  being 
found  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  axis.  But,  to 
proceed  with  the  increasing  ordinates  on  the  right 
hand  part  of  the  figure :  when  PPicd,  6,  7,  8,  or 
9  respectively,  it  is  manifest  that  PM,  the  ordinate, 
f>ecomes  ■»  15, 16, 1 7,  18,  or  19  respectively:  and 
when  PP-=1 1,  13,  13, 1 4,  &c.,  the  ordiuate  PM» 
31,22, 33, 24,  &c.  Since,  then,  the  different  values 
of  y,  or  the  proposed  fraction,  are  exhibited,  and 
wt  trust  fuirly  and  accurately  exhibit«rd,  by  this 
figure,  both  in  the  cases  when  x  is  less  than  a,  and 
when  it  is  greater  than  a,  we  trust  there  will  be  no 
great  impropriety  in  adopting  the  specicn  of  rea- 
soning which  is  the  foundation  of  the  differential 
method,  (and  which  is  so  admirably  elucidated  in 
prop.  87  of  Hartley  on  Man)  and  thus  determining 
the  value  of  y  in  the  particular  case  of  x  =  a.  By 
this  method  then  we  find  the  ordin:fte  (which  in 
the  figure  we  have  presumed  to  repi*esent  by  a 

1!>  +  21 
dotted  line)  «»         '^Sl,  which  is  equivalent 

to  a-»>x.  and  furnishes  another  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  value  of  the  vanishing  fraction  is  truly 
assigned. 

FllA'CTIONAL.  a.  {^wm  fraction.)  Be- 
longipg  to  a  broken  number  {Cocker), 

FRA'CTURE.  *.  U>actura,  Latin.)  1. 
Breach ;  separation  of  continuous  parts  {Halt), 
f .  The  separation  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone 
in  livinfK  bodies  {Herbert). 

7V>Fra'ctvre.  v,a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
break  a  bone  {Wiseman). 

FRACTUiti»  tnsurgeiy,  a  mptore  of  a  bone, 
or  a  lolution  of  continuity  in  a  bone  when  it 
is  crushed  or  broken  by  lome  external  cause. 
SceSt7ROBRT. 

FRJENULUM.  The  cutaneous  fold,  un- 
der the  apex  of  the  tongucy  that  connects  the 
tongue  to  the  infralingual  eevity.  It  is  some- 
timetf  in  iafimcy^  to  ahori  ea  to  prevent  the 
child  ftoui  wcfcingi  wlito  it  ii  neoesitfy  to  cat 
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it,  in  order  to  give  more  room  f 
of  the  tongue. 

FRJENUM,  or  Frenum,  b 
tomy,  a  name  given  to  divers  lig 
their  office  in  retaining  and  cu 
tion  of  the  parts  they  are  Htted  t( 
Franum  lingua,  or  Bri 
TONGUE ;  a  membranous  liga 
connects  the  tongue  with  the  j 
the  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of  th* 
soma  sulijects  the  fraenum  rui 
length  of  the  tongue  to  the  very 
cases,  if  it  were  not  cut,  it  ha: 
ously  supposed,  that  there  woulc 
bility  of  speech.  SecToNCUE- 
Frjbvum  penis,  a  slend 
whereby  the  prepuce  is  tied  to  i 
of  the  Allans  of  the  penis.  Na 
the  make  of  this  part;  it  bein 
some,  that  unless  divided  it  wo 
of  ))erfect  erection.  There  is  i 
fraenum,  fastened  to  the  lower  p 
toris  in  women. 

FRAGA,  a  town  of  Spain, 

with  a  handsome  castle.     It  is 

aied  among  the  mountains,  hav 

Cinca  before  it.  Lat.  4 1 .  46  N. 

FRAGA'RIA.    Strawberry. 

genus  of  the  class  icosandria,  on 

Calyx  ten-clefi,   inferior;    peta' 

smooth,  imbedded  in  an  ovate  be 

receptacle.     Seven  species — two 

one  somewhat  shrubby;    the   r* 

Eurone;   two  of  whicn,  E.  vci 

strawberry,   and   E.  sterilis,  ba! 

are  common  to  our  own  countr\'. 

The  common  strawberry  is  ih 

cnhivatcd  for  use;  and  its  vari 

numerous.     T*he  following  are  tl 

u  F.  sylvestris,  wood-strawber 

€  F.  virginiana.     Virginian  sc 

y  F.  moschatta.    Hautboy,  or 

berry. 
i  F.  Cnilocnsis.  Chili,  or  Ca 
t  F.  alpina.  Alpine,  or  moni 
The  mode  of  cultivation  in 
the  spccits  and  varieties  does  no 
tially.  They  may  be  transplantc 
l>cr  or  February:  the  former  is  th 
for  if  the  spring  be  dry,  the  Fe 
plantation  will  renuire  great  a 
much  watering.  The  proper  s 
loam,  and  not  [Mrculiarly  rich, 
must  be  well  dug  an<l  cleared  c 
weeds;  and  wlien  Ie%clled  it  shot 
out  into  beds  about  three  feet  an( 
leaving  a  pathway  l)eiween  each 
broad.  In  each  of  thtsc  beds  she 
ed  four  rows  of  plants,  so  that  t) 
about  a  foot  distant  from  each 
rows,  and  at  about  eight  inche 
plant  in  eacii.  This  is  the  f>ro|H 
the  wuod  strawberry,  which  is 
growth  of  any;  but  the  scarh 
must  be  planted  at  a  foot  distan 
and  the  nautboy  sixteen  inches; 
the  large  ChiH  strawberry,  which 
grower  of  tlJ^   must  be  kI  ai 
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■bdiitint pbnt  from  plant.  latheiprin?,         Fraites  diiTer  from  palisadrs  chiefly  in  thit, 

win  the  An wberriei  begin  to  flower,  if  the  that  i he  fattrr  staml  ^lerpeudicular  to  the  huri- 

BM  be  dnr,  ihey  must  be  very  plentihilly  ton,  or  nearly  m,  betnn^  uinally  laide  u  htilfc 

nad,  tai  kept  cleared  from  weeda.     At  blopin^,    or  with  the   points  hanging  duwo. 

IbdadflM  the  beds  should  tte  dmied,  the  Praises  are  chiefly  u>ed  in  rctn-nchnients  jnd 

vidi  all  ray  carefully  taken    up,    all   the  other  works  thrown  np  of  eurili ;  someiiinck 

infi  or  ronuen  taken  from  the  nx>ts,  and  they  are  found  under  the  |iarapt*t  of  a  ranipri, 

the  wok  pbnts,  which  stand  too  close,  be  serving;  innieid  of  the  cordon  of  stone  used  in 

pU  op;  a  little  fine  earth,  at  the  same  time,  stone- worki. 

Ml k  tlnowBMir  the  plants,  which  will         FRAMfKESFA.   {frarmbfrtia,  fn>m //am- 

mAfUmtjAtn  their  rooU.    The>e  beds,  i-oiie,    French  for  a  ra-^pherry.)     The  yaws. 

Mcm,  mk  not  continue  good  above  three  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  CuUeu  in  the 

ias:aidie  beds  of  the  first  year  bearinit  class  cwrhex is,  and  order  impetigines.     It  is 

MMrfnat,  it  it  nrceiaary  to  new  i^lant  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues 

■Kftuhgnwnd  every  third  year,  and  destroy  venerea,    and    is    erdeniial    to    the    AniilU 

AioUbecb;  but  the  new  ones  must  be  first  islands.    It  appears  with  excrewences,    like 

tfsK  jear*s  fpowth.    Different  palates  prefer  mulberries,  growing  out  of  the  skin  iii  various 

ifaoitsofts  of  strawberries,  but  the  white*  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge  an  ichorous 

Imd  one  b,  of  all  others,  the  best  flavoured ;  fluid. 

Aiifk  it  is  bot  a  very  bad  bearer.    The  grcit        Some  of  our  best  and  most  approved  writers 

Chikttawberry  u  cultivated  in  the  field  in  upon  this  subject,  however,  assign  it  to  the 

Ancmmtiy;  it  u  a  much  stronger  and  lar|ijer  familv  of  fevers,  with  the  geiYcral  symptom?  of 

fttlun  any  ofour  indigenous  Kinds,  and  Its  whicn  they  aflirm  it  is  always  accom|)anied  ; 

b  as  lai^as  a  walnut,  but  not  so  well  that  like  the  small  pox,  it  has  an  accession, 

•*rf  is  our  own  strawberries.    Thev  grow  height,  and  decline,  may  be  propagated  by  iim- 

kt  io  a  kttinT  ioil,  under  the  shade  oftrees.  culation,  and  is  never  known  to  occur  a  second 

FRA'GILE.  a.  (JragjU,  French  ;  Jragilit,  time. 
utiB.)    1.  Brittle;  easily  snapped  or  broken        To  FRAMF^  r.  a,  1.  To fonn  or fabricau 

(DwAiw).    2.  Wok;  uncertain;  easily  de-  by  orderly  construction  (S'prR«rr).  ?.  To  fit  one 

ttjfed  {Milton).  to  another  {Abboi),    3.  To  make;  to  compose 

FRAGI'LITY.  #.  {(tomjTagile.)    I.  Brit-  {Shakspeare),  4.  To  re^-ulate;  loailjnst  {TWoi^ 

"Mi;  easiness  to  be  broken  {Bacon).     «.  ton),     5.  To  form  any' rule  or  methcxl  by  study 

J«kiWi;  unceruinty  {Knollet).    3.  Frailty  or  precept  {Shakspeare).    ().  To  form  and  ili- 

Iwenai  to  huh  {fFotton).  grst  by  thought  {Granrilie).    7-  To  contrive ; 

FRA'GMENT.  t.  {/ragmmium,  Latin.)  A  to  plan  {Clarendon).     8.  To  settle  ;  to  scheme 

pit  broken  from  the  whole;  an  imperfect  omX  {Shakspeare).    9.  To  invent;  to  fabricate 

^  /j!7!?"^'  {Bacon). 

rKAGMENTARY.  a.  (from  fragment.)  Framb.  t.  (from  the  verb.)     ).  A  fabric; 

ctTT**  ^'^  ^"^*'^'^*' •  tio^  u»^  {Dunne),  any  thins  constructed  of  various  parts  or  itu-in- 

faA  GOR.  f.  (Latin.)  A  noise;  a  creak  ;  a  bers  {TtUotson).    2.  Anv  thing  niado  so  as  to 

""^^^  JJ*  w«l  (Samfaj^).  enclose  or  a«lniit  sometliipg   else    {yrirton). 

rRA'GRANCE.     pRA'citAircY.   j.  {Jra-  3.  Order ;  reinilarity  ;  adjusted  ierie^  or  dis|)0- 

Fcaho,  Latin.)  Sweetness  of  smell ;  pleasing  sition  (Sicijft).  4.  .Scheme;  cu\er  (Clarendon) . 

•^iP?^"' odour  {Garth).  5.  Coi.iriv.incc;  projection  {Shaktpeau).    0. 

_5?^^^*  *•  i^"^^"'*  ^^'"O  Odor-  Mechanical  construction.     7.   Sha|x:;    f«>nn  ; 

^^AiTR^iTr"  ^^'^)-  ..  proportir»n  {UudiWat). 

J^*bRANTLY.  ad.  With  sweet  scent.  Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  square, 

f  A      k  V  '*    *'«^  basket  made  of  nishes.  consisting  of  four  long  slip*  of  wood  iointd 

»  A  rush  for  weavinx  baskets.  toeether.  whrMe  interniodiate  space  is  divirt.d 

^."^"^    ?•  (y»'fl/f»f'*,   l-aiin.)     I.   Weak;  by  thre.i'Js  into  several  lit  le  Sfpiares  like  a  net ; 

H^lnu^ro^^  *""j«^t  to  c;»siulties;  easily  and  hence  sometimes  call' d  rr/rru/a.     Itservea 

«wroyed  {Hogert),    «.  Weak  of  resolution ;  to  reduce  figuri.s  from  great  to  >uiall ;  or,  on 

SS?m"2^.?''*^"^'**"  (Taifior).  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  size  from  small 

FRAlLNEbS.     f.  Weakness  ;    instability  to  area t. 
' FRAiri  TV          r  FRA'MKR. i .  {Crom/rame ;  FPetriman,  S.) 

nf,I-!j  .•        .'*  ^"^»" /»"«'■)  1.  Weakness  Maker;  former;  contriver:  schemer  (/^W). 
(wSrfTj?*"?**^'**^^  *?^  "'*"**»   infirmity        FRAMING  OF  A  HOUSE,  all  the  tim- 

iim!S"fi     •fP"**^***''"8^^'>«n  weakness;  ber-wnrk  therein,  viz.    the  carcase,  flooring, 

rauic/JuS/i;'^'''"  partiti(»ning,  roofing,  oicling.  beams,  &c. 
codmi/n    J    ^'   '•  (I*  wieh.)  Freshness ;         FRAMLINGHAM,  a  Tarpe  town  of  Suf- 

F^Kl?  -   '"^o       .  folk,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.     It  is  seated 

*acoo  in 'i      '*  ^*''*"*^")    A  pancake  with  near  the  head  of  a  small  rivnlct,  and  has  the 

p-         '  '    e.    -^     ■  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  in 

wtwistinl  f'"  •   '!S"^T*  *  ^'""^^^^J'^f^nce.  the  time  of  the  Saxon  hept.irchy.      To  this 

Inns  Hr?^!!  P^"J,  ,  '**l^es.  six  or  seven  feet  castle  the  princess  Mary,  afterwanl  Mary  I 

WwicWts^f         ^  the  horizon  into  the  retired,  when  lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 

lib   inn*..^;   *  camp,  a  half-moon,  or  the  queen ;  and  here  she  f«»und  that  powerful  sup- 

•     ^"^^  ^y  •FProtch  or  tcaUde.  ^n  of  the  people  of  Suffolk,  which  so  soou 
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tested  her  on  the  throne.  Here  is  albo  a  cruehy,  noi  to  say  the  impolicy,  of  this  pro* 
stately  churchy  in  which  are  the  monuments  ceeding.  The  king's  son,  a  minor,  remamed 
9r  some  noble  families.  It  is  30  miles  E.  of  in  prison  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  thr 
Bury,  and  87  N.  E.  of  Loudon.  Lon.  1.5^  month  of  June,  17i;5.  Thus  France,  after 
H.     I^t.  d2.  25  N.  continuing  a  monarchy  upwards   of  twdw 

FRANCE,  acountry  of  Europe,  hounded  on    hmidred  years,  was  by  the  national  assembly 
the  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Aus-    declared  a  republic  :  with  the  fall  of  monarchy, 
trtan  Netherlands  i  on  the  £.  by  Germany,  and    or  indeed   before,   all  titles  of  nobility  wen 
the  Alps,  which  separate  it  fn>m  Switzerland,    abolished  ;  and  all  ecclesiastical  domains,  sucil 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont;  and  the  S.  by  the  Medi-    as  abbies,    monasteries,   convents,   &c.  were 
terraneun  sea  and  Spain,    from  which'  king-    decreed   national    property ;    all    tithes  wen 
doni  it  is  divided  by  the  Pyrenees;   and  the    abolished;  the  revenues  of  the  higher  orden 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  oceap  ;  extending  from    of  the  clergy  reduced,  and  the  number  lestcO" 
5.  5  W.  to  ?.  47  E.  lon.  and  from  42.  30  tu    ed ;  annuities  were  granted  to  the  professed; 
51  N.  lat.     From  the  Pyrenees  in  the  S.  to    and  to  the  parochiaJ  clergy  a  provision  wu 
Dunkirk  in  the  N.  its  extent  is  d2d  miles,  and    granted,    mcKlerate,  but  perhaps  superior  to 
something  more  from  the  most  easterly  part  of  what  they  had  before  received  as  vicars.    The 
Alsace  to  the  most  western  part  of  Brittany ;    ancient  division  into  provinces  was  also,  by  a 
which  province,  it  must  be  observed,  extends    solemn  decree  of  the  nation,  changed  into  tral 
ebovc  100  miles  farther  into  the  ocean  than  an^    of  83  departments ;  these  were  subdivided  into 
other  part  of  the  country.     The  climate  is    districts,    cantons,   and   municipalities.    Tlie 
temperate;  the  air  pure  and  wholesome ;  and    names  of  the  departments    are  Ain,  Aiinep 
the  soil,  which  is  agreeably  diversiticd,   pro-    AUier,  Alps  Upper,  Ali)s  Lower,   Ardecbc^ 
duces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  among    Ardennes,    Arriegc,    Aube,   Ande,   Aveiroo, 
its  luxuries,  some  of  the  most  excellent  wines.    Calvados,  Cantal,  Charentc,  Charente  Lowei; 
The  principal    rivers  are    the  Seine,    Loire,    Cher,  Corrcze,  Corsica,  C6te  d'Or,  Cotetda 
Rhone,  ann  Gironde,  with  many  others,  that    Nord,   Crcuse,    Dordogne,   Doul)s,    Drome, 
give  name  to  the  new  geographical  division  of   Eure,  Eure  and  Loire,  Finisterre,  Gard,  G«* 
this  country   into    departments.      The   most    ronne  Upper,  Gers,  Gironde,  Herault,  Indic, 
considerable  mountains,  besides  the  Alps  and    Indre  and   Loire,    Isere,    Isle   and  Viiaine, 
Pyrenees,  are  those  of  the  Cevennes  and  Au-    Jura,  I^indes,   Loir  and  Cher,  Loire  Upper, 
tergne.     France  was  lately  an  absolute  roo-    Loire  Lower,  Loiret,  Lot,  Lot  and  Garonne, 
naiphy,  and  was  divided  into  several  military    Lozerc,   Maine,  Maine  and  Loire,  Manche, 
governments,  or  provinces.     These  were  Al-    Mame,    Marne    Upper,    Meurthe,    Meuse, 
sacc,  Angoumois,  Anjou,  Armagnac,  Artois,    Morbihan,  Moselle  Nord,  Nievre,  Oise,  Ome, 
Aunis,  Aiivergne,    Harrois,    Bascjucs,  Bi-arn,    Paris,  Pus  dc  Calais,  PuydeDome,  Pyrenees 
Berry,  Big<irre,  Blasois,  Boulonnois,  Bourbon-    Upper,    Pyrenees  Lower,    Pyrenees  Eiistern, 
nois,  Hrrsse,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Canibrcsis,    Rhine  Upper,  Uliine  Lower;  Uhonc,  Bouches 
Champagne,    Couscrans,    Daunhiny,    Forez,    du ;  Rhone  and  Ix)ire,  Saone  Upper,   Saone 
Foix,  Franche  Conit^,  French  Flanders,  Gas-    and  Loire,  Sarte,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  Lower, 
cony,  Gevaudan,  Guienne,  French  Hainault,    Seine  and  Marne  ;  Sevres,  k's  deux  ;  Somme, 
Isle  of  France,  Lanpiiedoc,  Liinosin,  Lorrain,    Tarn,  V'ar,   Vendee,    Viennts  Up|»er,   Vosges, 
Lvonois,  Marche,  Maine,  Marsan,  Navarre,    and    Yonne.      E.ich    of    these    departments 


varied  much  from  each  Other  in  point  of  extent    dar.)     It  maybe  remarked,  however,   that 


and  importance,  and  there  were  others  of  still  in  1802,  uH-ier  the  government  of  Bonaparte, 

inferior  consideration.     The  |)Opul.itiun  of  the  the  observance  of  Sundays  and  some  holidays 

whole  is  estimated  by  the  French  at  25,000,000.  was  again  established;   and  some  alterations 

The  established  religion  was  the  Roman  C-a-  were  made  in  the  state  r.f  the  clergy.     But  at 

tholic ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  there  is  no  ;rreat  appearance  of  |>ermanence 

country  was  into   18  archbishoprics,  and  113  in  the  religions  system  now  adopted  bv  the 

episcoiKil   sees,   exclusive  of  Avignon,    Car-  French,  we  shall  ;iol  enter  into  a  detail  of 

pentras,  Caivaillon,  and  Vaison,    which   be-  their  present  laws  and  observances.     Suffice  it 

lonsed  to  the  pope.  to  say,    that^  in   1804   Bonap.irte  was   made 

The  kingly  government  of  France  had  con-  Emperor  of  France ;  that  since  that  period  he 

tinued  from  Clovis,  who  established  himself  has  restored  titles  of  dignity  and  honour  with 

at  Soissons,    in  the  year  480.     Others  call  which  to  reward  his  generals  and  great  men, 

Flianimond  the  first  king  of  France,  who  began  he  has  subjugated  greater  part  of  the  continent 

to  reign  in  the  year  420.     Hugh  Capet  obtain-  of  Kurope,  and  placed  his  brothers  and  other 

ed  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  987,  and  relatives  upon  thrones;  and  that  thus,  aflicr  a 

in  the  year  i793i  on  the  21  At  of  January,  long  train  of  successes,  with  very  little  that 

Louii  aVL  one  of  his  descendants,  was  exe-  can  have  been  called  a  reverse  ol  fortune,  he 

cnted  on  a  public  scaflfold  at  Paris,  and  with  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  European 

him  ended  the  monarchy  of  France.      All  continent,  where  he  enthroned  and  dethroned 

Emope  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  «Dd  kiogt^  nude  and  unoude  popes,  at  his  pica- 
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mn,  and  brcwdbc  the  people  of  France  under  thi!i  cl)rerW59  pericMl   the  trts   and   scieneet 

«  BOie  eompwie  dnpotum  than  they  were  have  never  hcen  eiitirrly  neglected,  or   fur- 

atriooi  to  the  levohilioa  of  1784).     In  1814,  sotteii ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ihey  have 

MvcvcTp  hit  tyranny  wa»  terminated.     After  hern  cuhivatcd  with  an  ardour  and  luccets  no 

a  MM  of  snccettive  repulies  and  disgraces,  the  whi-rr  exceitled,  nor  any  where  equalled  except 

fiMBn,  PruMun,  and  German  arniies  pursued  in  Hriiain. 

kiB  to  the  Tety  gates  of  Furis.  He  voluntarily  France  (Isle  of),  a  late  province  ofPrance, 
aUicRnd  the  throne,  and  obtained  |>ern)ission  so  called,  hece'tMr  it  was  formerly  bounded  by  the 
ti  win  to  the  island  of  Elba.  The  French  rivers  Seine,  Mame,  Oise,  Ai^ne,  and  Ouratie. 
pMplriaiiicdiaieW  invited  Louis  XVllI,  bro-  It  now  includes  the  four  departments  of  Oise, 
teoT  Louis  XVI,  then  an  exile  in  Knglandy  Seine  and  Oi^t* ,  Seine  and  Alame,  and  Paris 
•akfttbereitisof  Kovemmcot;  and  sucn  was  Fkakcr  (isle  of),  or  Mauritius,  an 
tecwLiation  in  which  Buonaparte  was  held,  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  VOO  leagues  E.  of 
Ab a oounler-reVolotion  wa9  enected  without  Madaj^ascar.  It  was  early  discovered  by  ilie 
Hndshcd.  Depradt,  in  his  work  on  the  State  Pnriuauese.  After  them,  the  Dutch  settled 
•f  tke  Cultivaiion  of  France,  states  that  one  on  the  S.  K.  shore,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
hrifof  the  Fre::ch  terrttor)'  is  arable  ;  or  that,  Matiriiius,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice,  their 
en  of  l'M,0U0.000of  acres,  (i(),00(),0()U  are  siiultholder ;  hut  ihev  abandoned  it,  on  their 
altivatcd  %vith  grain :  but  then  it  is  to  be  aC(|iii>ition  of  the  Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope.  It 
willed  ihat  more  than  one  half  of  the  ^rain  then  remnincd  uninhabited,  till  the  French 
ii  lye,  or  com  even  inferior  to  rye.  ^*hat  landed  there  in  \7W.  This  tiiland  is  about 
may  be  pronounced  good  laiul  does  not  4.S  lcn^ues  in  circumference.  Indigo  is  the 
98,000,000  of  acres.  The  same  writer  general  object  of  cultivation  ;  of  which  four  or 
s  us  that  *'  the  territory  of  France  is  five  crops  a  year  are  produced.  In  179^  one 
pohaps  the  best  in  Europe,  the  richest  in  person  only  sent  to  luiro|>e  ;<(i,000lb.  weight 
poim  of  soil,  the  most  varied  in  respect  of  of  it,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Attempts 
yndoetions.  and  equally  renuwed  from  the  have  been  made  to  rear  cochineal,  r.s  the  island 
eaticaiea  t»f  heat  and  eold.  Hiere  is  not  in  atjounds  with  the  plant  on  which  the  infects 
dH  Eorope  a  tract  of  land  of  equal  size,  which  lie ;  but  a  small  bird  destroys  the  insect.  The 
cm  bear  a  comparison  with  that  which  ex-  soil  of  this  island  is  little  superior  to  that  at 
nrfs  from  Cabis  to  the  IxMre,  from  the  heights  Port  Jackson.  The  town  and  harbour  are 
ofNaiici,  Orleans,  and  Nanci,  to  Mayence.  called  Port  I ioui^i.  Thenumhcr  of  inhabitants 
The  part  most  desirable  to  inhabit  is  that  on  the  inland,  exclusive  of  the  military,  is 
vhicb  is  incloded  between  the  l^ire,  the  about  8, tXX)  whiles,  and  1V,(X>0  blacks,  l^t. 
Rhane,  the  Rhine,  and  the  sea.  Its  northern  20.  ()  S.  Ixm.  57-  -^  1*^ 
tfatrkti  ate  not  so  cold  as  Sweden,  nor  so  FRANCFORT  ON  THE  MAINE,  an 
hamid  as  Hol!and  ;  and  iu  southern  provinces  aticicnt  and  free  im|>crial  city  of  Germany,  in 
vtuat  burnt  up  like  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  circle  of  Franconia.  This  is  one  of  the 
la  short,  France  has  been  treated  bv  nature  as  most  commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  has 
if  she  were  her  eldest  daujthter.*'  The  reader  two  jtreat  fairs  every  year.  The  chief  iiirociurc 
will  make  some  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  is  the  town-hotise,  Tn  which  is  preserved  the 
of  this  author,  who  seems  warmly  .ntiached  to  ^oKlen  bull,  the  origin  of  the  fundamental 
kis  native  soil.  It  must  also  U:  recollected  laws  of  the  empire,  and  here  is  the  chamber 
'  ikit  the  French  are  very  (krfective  both  in  in  which  the  emperor  is  elected.  All  religions 
meultural  science  and  piaciice.  With  these  are  tolerated  here,  under  certain  resirictiom ; 
albwances  Depradi*s  account  may  assist  in  but  Lutheranism  is  the  esiabli»hcd  faith.  The 
forming  an  eatimate  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  principal  church  i*  in  the  possckiiou  of  the 
Fiaoee.  Here  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  Roman  c.ii holier.  The  Jews  are  compelled  to 
cnoRT ;  there  are  likewise  some  of  silver  and  live  toi^eiher  in  a  lon^  narrow  street,  separated 
pia,  bat  the  last  are  not  rich  enough  to  defray  from  the  other  citizens  by  a  hijj^h  wall,  and  at 
the  expencet  of  working.  The  chief  produc-  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  both  ends  of  this 
tioDs  of  France,  for  exportation,  arc  wines,  as  street  arc  shut  up.  I^t.  4i).  55  N.  Lon.  8. 40  E.^ 
OtMnpagne,  Borgundy,  claret,  Jkc.  brandy,  Francfort  ok  the  Oder,  a  town  pf 
notBTy  Imit,  ancn  as  prunes  aixl  prunelloes,  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  L'pper  Saxony,  and 
^fico  grapes,  pears,  apples,  oranges,  and  oii\es;  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  with  an  uni- 
corn, mit,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  resin,  oil,  wrnp,  versity,  founded  in  the  year  1506,  by  the 
cork,  kid-tktna,  fierfomes,  drugs,  dec.  Tlio  elector  Joachim,  and  his  bnither  Albert  j  com* 
■ttntrfMlnrea  are  silks,sach  as  lustrings,  modes,  posed  of  Calvinist  professors.  1 1  has  bi*sides  a 
hrocadu,  velvets,  &c.  woollen  cloth,  linen,  noble  academy,  a  societv  for  the  promoting  of 
eoarm  and  fina,  lace,  paper,  china,  of  exquisite  arts  and  sciences,  two  colleges,  two  fauxbonrg^, 
knoly  and  fineneia,  soap,  &;c.  The  aru  and  and  several  churches.  Lat.  59.  23  N.  Lou. 
seicDfla    hart   aiwaya   been   encouraged    in  14.  39  E. , 

Fruioe;  and  if  there  can  he  amy  pleasure  de-        FRANCHE     COMTE,    a    province    of 

rived  from  the  contemnlation  of  the  melan-  France,  before  the  revolution,  and  anciently 

chdy  pietiire  which  the  history  of  the  bst  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.    It  is  now 

8S  yeaii  of  this  country  presents,  it  must  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  Mount 

iow  from  the  consideration  tliat  during  all  Jura,  the  IX>ubi,  and  Upper  S.i^ne. 
VOL.  V.  II 
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FRANCHISE,  in    law.      Franchi^   an<l 
liberty  some  use  as  synonymous  tcnus ;  and 
their   definition    is,    **  a  royal   privilege,  .or 
branch  of  the  kins's  prerogaii\e,  subsi&tinu  in 
the  handb  of  a  subject.**     B«ring  therefore  de- 
rived from  the'  crown,  they  mii»i  arise  from 
the  king's  grant ;  or,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
held  by  prescription,  which,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  presupposes  a  g,rant.    The  kinds 
of  them  are  various,  and  almost  infinite.     We 
shall   here   briefl\   touch   upon   some  of  the 
principl ;  premising  only,  that  they  may  be 
vested   in  either    natural    ))ersons  or   bodies- 
politic  ;  in  one  man,  or  in  many  :  but  the  same 
identical  franchise,  ihat  has  before  been  grant- 
ed to  one,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  another ;  for 
that  would  prejudice  the  former  grant.     To  be 
a  county  palatine,  is  a  franchise  vested  in  u 
number  of  per^ms.     It  is  likewise  a  franchise 
for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated  and 
subsist   as  a  body-politic  ;  .wiih  a  {Hiwer  to 
niainujn  perpetual  succesMon,  and  do  other 
corporate  acts :  and  each  individual  member  of 
sucn  coq)oration  is  also  said  to  have  a  tran^hi^e 
or  freedom.    Other  franchises  are,  to  hold  a 
court-lect :  to  have  a  manor  or  lordship ;  or,  at 
least,  to  have  a  lordship  paramount :  to  have 
'waif>,   wrecks,    estrays,   treasure-trove,   royal 
fish,  forfeitures,  and  deodands :  to  have  a  court 
of  one's  own,  or  liberty  of  holding  pleas  and 
trying  causes  :  to  have  the  cognizance  of  pleas ; 
which  is  a  still  greater  liberty,  being  an  exclu- 
sive  right,  so  that  no  other  court  shall  try 
causes  arising  within  that  juri:»diction  :  to  have 
a  bailiwick,  or  liberty  exempt  from  the  sherift' 
I  f  the  county ;  wherein  the  grantee  only,  and 
his  officers,  are  to  execute  all  process  :  to  have 
a  fair  or  market ;  witK  the  right  of  taking  toll, 
either  there  or  at  any  other  public  places,  as  at 
bridp^,  wharfs,  or  the  like  ;  which  tolls  must 
have  a  reasonable  cause  of  commencement  (as 
in  consideration  of  repairs,  or  the  like,)  else 
the  franchise  is  illegal  and  void :  or  lastly,  to 
have  a  forest,  chase,  park,  warren,  or  fishery, 
endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty.  SeeCuAse, 
Forest,  &e. 

Franchise  is  also  used  for  an  asylum  or 
sanctuary,  where  people  are  secure  of  their 
persons,  &c.  Charche^  and  monasteries  in 
opaiii  are  franchises  for  criminals ;  so  were 
they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were 
abused  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was  a  ne-. 
cessity  for  abolishing  the  custom.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  capitulars  made  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  palace  of  Heristnl,  in  779>  ^vas 
that  relating  te  the  franchises  of  churches. 
The  right  of  franchise  was  held  so  sacred,  that 
even  the  le»s  religious  kings  observed  it  to  a 
degree  of  scrupulousness ;  but  to  such  excess  in 
time  was  it  carried,  that  Charlemagne  resolved 
to  reduce  it.  .  Accordingly  he  forbad  any  pto- 
vi>ion  being  carried  to  criminals  retired  into 
churches  for  refuge.' 

To  Fra'ncuise.   v.  a,  (from   the  noun.) 
T(*  enfranchise,  to  make  free. 

.  FRANC! A  (Francesco),  a  celebrated  Bo- 

loiincse  painter,  bom  in  J460.  •  He  was  first  a 

'uith  or  jeweller^  afterwards  a  graver  of 
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coius  and  medals ;  but  applying  at 
painting,  obtained  great  reputation 
works,  particularly  by  a  piece  of  St.  Sc 
whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  tree  < 
hands  tied  ovrr  his  head.  He  pined 
into  a  consumption,  by  despairiDg  t 
Raphael,  and  died  in  1518. 

FRANCIS  (Philip),  an  io^enioui 
His  father  was  a  dean  of  the  Irish 
The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was 
Barrow  in  Suflfolk,  and  chapUin  lo 
hospital.  He  translated  Horace  and 
thenes  into  English,  and  wrote  two  t 
Eugenia  and  C'oiistantia.  lie  died  at 
1773.  His  son  was  one  of  the  suprec 
cil  a  I  Bengal. 

FRANCISCAN  MONKS,  Fnn 
NOR,  or  Gkey  Friars,  religious 
order  of  St.  Ifrancis,  founded  by  hie 
year  12O9. 

The  rule  of  the  Franciscans,  as  es 
by  St.  Francis  himself,  is  briefly  this: 
to  live  in  common,  lo  observe  chastit; 
pay  obetiicnce  to  the  pope  and  their  t 
Before  thev  can  be  admitted  into  the  c 
are  obligco  to  sell  all  they  have  and  j 
the  poor :  they  are  to  perform  a  year's  1 
and  when  admitted,  never  to  quit  the 
any  account  They  are  to  fast  from 
of  All  Saints  to  the  Nativity.  This 
produced  four  popes,  forty-two  cardi 
an  infinite  number  of  patriarchs.  T 
ciscans  had  sixty-three  monasteries 
land,  one  of  which  was  in  the  pari 
Nicholas  in  London.  It  is  saidthis< 
sessed  (before  the  French  revolution 
monasteries,  hermitages,  or  chapels,  i 
ferent  quarters  of  the  globe. 

FUANCK  (Augustus  Herman), 
German  divine,  born  at  Lul'cck  in  h 
was  invited  by  the  elector  of  Branden 
his  dominions,  and  made  at  first  pr 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Halle,  and  a 
of  divinity.  Here  he  laid  the  founda 
orphan- house,  which  in  I7?7  had  9 
dren,  and  more  than  130  preceptors, 
projected  and  carried  into  eflect  a  ni 
propagating  (he  eospel  in  Malabar, 
and  good  man  died  in  1737-  His  w 
1 .  Sermons  and  Books  of  Devotion  S 
dus  studii  Theologici.  3.  Intnxlucti 
tionem  Propl^etarum.  4.  Comine 
ficopo  librorum  \eieris  &  novi  Tt 
6.  jVfanuductio  ad  Icctionem  Sciiptn 
6.  Ob>crvj.iione*  Biblicse.  S<ine  of  I 
cal  books  hiive  l>ccn  tran&lated  into  I: 
FRANCKLIN  (Thomas),  v^as 
17£0,  and  was  the  son  of  Richard  f 
the  printer  of  an  anti•n)ini^terial  pa| 
The  Crafisman.  11c  was  educated 
minster  school  ;.  from  whence  he  we 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  h< 
fellow  of  Trii)ii\ -college,  and  wa»  s 
Greek  proles  or  In  l)fc  17«'>^  be  < 
tuted  vicar  (if  VVare  and  Thundridtie 
with  the  lectureship  of  St.  Paul,  Co^ 
den,  and  a  chajxrl  in  Queenrstreet, 
the  preferments  he  held  till  he  obt^ 
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J  of  Bruted  in  Kent.  Thii  gcmtcman 
cd  of  no  iiicontidmbic  thurc  of 
_  1  poetknl  abilittts,  and  was  long  a 
riCc  in  the  literacy  wnrtd.  His  transla- 
of  Ph«iati>,  Sophnclci,  and  Lucion, 
. ,--.  jr  rriuce  his  learning  and  liis  iwnius,  as 
Oief  arc  not  more  diitinguiihed  for  Tidclily  in 
■he  leniop,  than  oaii^nialiLy  with  the  spirit 
■f  the  »rfit)iruble  ntifpnaU.  Dr.  Fraiicklin, 
id'  Mr.  Foote,  •iiBi'Ticd  u  iraiieliitiDn  frotn  the 
Frrncli  lo  tw  |irinicil  in  his  name;  but  the 
^0>ai«>  and  EUcctra  ate  supposed  lu  be  all  that 
I  inUy  bj  him.  ll  was  a  iranslalion  of 
'  works,  lo  which  also  Or.  Smollei's 
nn.  His  own  diamatic  coinpoti- 
H'hich  ihc  nrincipal  are  the  trngediei 
I  Uw  K>ri  of  Warwick  and  Maiilda.  arc  uni- 
■II5  known,  anddnervcdiy  cileemeri  by  the 
ic  i  Kt  ihnt  hi*  death,  which  happened 
Maicfa    13,    1784,  ntny  be  coneidcted  as  a  real 

m  tn  the  republic  uf  iclien. 
t-  rBAMCUl^  C>he  abU  I^orent),  a  zealous 
ini*i  of  t)i«  French  philcnophert,  born  in 
•o(l  <litH  in  1785.  His  wnrki  arc;  I. 
i'Tfraiise  of  Geography.  S.  Pioofj  of  the 
■  ■"   '   ti  of  Jcsni  OirisI,  4  vols.     3,  Defence 


t  Facts  on  which  Christianity  i: 
rab.  ISmo.  (i.  Obtcrraiioni on  thi 
f  of  Hiiinfy. 


leoi>  <Cape), 


n  the  N. 


d  of  St.  Domingo.     Lai.  19.46N. 

i.  18  W. 

jfCONIA,    a    circle   of  Germany  ; 

■  oo  the  nnrth  by  Meissen  nnd  I'hii- 

^l  the  eatt  by  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 

he  soiilh  by  Baiaria  and  Suabia, 

t  liy  the  Iiowet  Palaiinaie  and 

_l3lcarM«ritz.     It  issiliialc  nearilie 

if  Grrmanjr,  ibe  Oirin  inclined  to  a  cir- 

Hc  diameter  is  abnat  fiFly  Iraaiies.     lu 

M  the  land  is  fertile  in  com.  witie,  fruil, 

e.  (  tMt  th*  fftiniicn  sre  full  of  forests  and 

pantaina,  and  liiileculiivaied.     1'he  princi- 

I H  mm  is  (he  Maine.     The  iiihabjt.i.its  of 

—     "  WHS  ore  Rnmnn  Catholics,  though  the 

I  part  aie  Lutherans.    The  Calvinisti 

tie  ciiorchn,  and  the  Jens  some  syna- 

At  the  division  of  300,000  florins  lo 

bcchat  of  the  empire,  thii  circle  was  rated  at 

tIjBQi  florin,.  47  ktuiUcrs. 

FBANEKER,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro- 

'mcB.  ID  i-'riMland,  with  a  castle,  and  a  noird 

■(T0«ilr.     Tlie  public  buililinii  are  magnifi- 

at,  and  the  town  well  watereiTby  two  canals. 

[  L»l.«l.  II  N.     Lon.  5,33E. 

FRAOiGlBLE.  «.  Wrango,  I-aiin.)  Fra- 
I  1^;  britdr;  eaiilv  broken  (fioy/r). 

fVA'liOVUA.'f/tangultt.  Ciaai/TUngo,  lo 
taak,  so  called  betause  of  the  britilencM  of  its 
kMcfaa.)  Black  alder.  This  uDlcinal  tree 
ii  ifae  thamnus  iraiiguliii  incrmis  flnribus  nio- 
M|jQU  hrrni.i|ihiodilis,  fuliis  integcirimis  of 
Lion^.  Tlie  berricsand  bark  are  used  medi. 
I  oatSlj  M  tutmf!  pur^tiies.  The  fonnet  arc 
ahn  ntMiituted  for  thiHc  of  the  buckthorn  ; 
'  A*  latio,  which  it  the  tntemal  bark,  and  of 
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a  yellow  colour,  is  mostly  employed  by  the 
common  pmple  in  dropticdl  and  other  disor- 
ileti.     Sec  Rhammus. 

-  FHANK.  ..  (frum  the  adjeclive.)  I.  A 
place  lu  feed  hogs  in  ;  a  i(»  [SliaiipiaTe).  2. 
A  letter  which  pays  no  poJiai;e  (Pept'). 

To  Frank,  d.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
shut  uj>  In  a  frank  or  sly  i.Shak>piaTt).    £.  To 

feed  high  ;  to  fat ;  lo  cram  [AimwiTth).  3, 
To  exempt  teller*  from  posiage  iSwifl). 

Frank,  or  franc,  meaning  liierally  /ree 
from  charges  and  impoiitioni,  or  exempt  from 
public  taxes,  has  various  Mgnificaiions  in  the 
ancient  English  customs. 

Fbank  ALMOtoN,  signifies  a  tenure  by 
spiritual  senice,  where  lands  or  tenemenu 
were  held  by  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  sole 
or  a^regale,  to  them  and  their  successors,  of 
someluid  and  his  heirs,  in  free  aod  jH-rpclual 

Frank  fle,  signilies  the  same  thing  as 
holding  lands  and  teneinenis  in  fee  simple; 
that  is,  to  aay  person  and  his  heirs,  and  not  by 
such  service  as  ii  required  by  ancient  demesne, 
but  is  pleaded  at  cummiin  Uw. 

Frank  pkrm.  anciently  linniRed  Ufids 
charged  in  the  nature  of  ibe  fee  by  rcoffinent, 
&c.  out  of  ihe  knighi'i service  (or  othercertain 

Frank  fold,  is  where  the  lord  has  i!i| 

liberty  of  folding  his  tenants'  sheep  within  ~ 

FaANK   LAKODACe,   Or  lingua  Jraiicm, ,t _ 
kind  of  jargon  spoken  on  the  MediierraDean^f 
and   jiariicularlv   ihroughoul   the   cnnsia  at 
Ditl*   of  the    fjCvaiii,   composed   of  IialUi  , 
Spanish,  French,  vulgar  Greek,  and  other  Ian- J 
gu-iges.  ■  J 

Frakk  LAW,  a  word  applied  lo  the  freS -I 
and  comiiLon  law  uf  the  lauil,  or  the  benelitK  J 
person  has  by  it. 

Frank    marhiace,    ii  where  a  perwoj 
seised  in  fee  of  lands  or  lencaicnls,  hu 
them  to  another  with  hi*  daughter,  si 
some  Homan  otherwise  of  kin  to  him, 
mnrrlagc,  by  virtue  of  which  the  husband  Bl 

hold  ihe  land  of  ihc  donor,  discharged  1 . 
all  services,  except  fealty,  lo  the  fifth  dt) 
gree. 

Fr, 
pledge  or  surely  fur  the  behav 
According  to  the  ancient  eii'iom  of  Eiiglan 
for  the  preservniiun  of  the  public  peace,  ev 
frec-bom  man,  at  the  age  of  14,  excepi  n 
gious  persons,  clerks,  kmghls,  and  their  rldt 
sons,  was  obliged  to  giie  security  for  his  trul 
and  behaviour  towards  ihe  king,  and  his  sub. 
jecis,  or  else  be  impiisoned.     Accordink^JTt  i 
certain   number  of  neighbours  became  ir'  — 
chani^eably  bound  for  ea«h  other,  to  see 
person  of  their  plalge  forthcoming  at  all  li' 
Of  10  answer  for  the  offence  of  any  one  (_. 
away;  10  that  w henever any  person  ofTrndol,  {(*] 
was  presently  inqnired  in  what  pledge  he  wa-  ■   ■ 
and  ihere  the  persons  bound  either  |>rodtic 
the  offender  in  31  days,  or  made  HUsfacliOl 
for  his  tificow. 
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F&AKK.  a.  (franCs  French.)    1.  Liberal ;  in  the  navy,  army,  militia,  frncible  rq^imentSf 

aenerous;  not  niggardly  {Sprat),    2,  Open;  artillery,  or  auirrne8,tbtll  be  chaig^  with  iuor« 

ingenuous ;  sincere  y  not  reserved.    3.  With-  pc^ugt:  than  one  penny,  but  the  same  niusi  be 

oat  conditions  ;  without  pyment.    4.  Not  re-  paid  at  the  time  of  putting  the  tame  into  the 

•trained ;  licentious  (Spenser).  post-office  ;  and  such  letter  must  have  written 

Frank^  also  denotes  an  ancient  coin  cur-  thereon,  in  the  handwriting  of  and  signed  hj 
Tent  in  France  :  tlie  frank  was  either  of  gold  or  the  commanding  officer,  the  name  of  sucn 
silver,  the  first  being  worth  something  more  commanding  officer,  and  of  the  thip,  vesael, 
than  the  gold  crown,  the  latter,  a  third  of  the  corps,  regiment,  or  detachment.  Abo  no  sin* 
former,  in  the  French  new  money  they  have  gle  letter  directed  to  any  such  non-com  mission- 
retained  the  termyranAr  or  franc.  Their  three  ed  officer,  seaman  or  private,  shall  he  charged 
denominations  are  10  decimes^=\  centime ;  10  with  more  postage  than  one  penny,  to  be  paid 
.centimes  ^l  franc ',  1  iivre^3  denier s  tour  mis  y  on  the  delivery  thereof ;  but  such  letter  mutft 
of  the  old  French  mouey,  or  nearly  10^.  £n-  be  directed  to  such  persons,  specifying  the  ship, 
glish  money.            vessel,  regiment,  trtntp,  corps,  company,  or 

FRANKED  LETTERS.  The  privilege  of  deuchment  to  which  they  belong:  and  the 

letters  coming  free  of  postage  to  and  from  postmaster  mustdeliver  such  letter  either  to  the 

members  of  parliament  was  claimed  by  the  party  to  whom  it  shall  be  directed,  or  to  some 

House  of  Commons  in  l660,  when  the  first  pcrsou  appointed  to  receive  the  same  by  the 

legal  settlement  of  the  pre!»ent  post-office  was  commanding  officer,  and  to  no  other, 
made;  but  afterwards  dropped,  upon  a  private        Every  cover  containing  patterns  or  tamplct 

assurance  from  the  crown,  that  this  privilege  of  goods,  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  shall  be 

should  be  allowed  the  members.     Accordingly  pharged  only  as  a  single  letter,  if  sent  open  at 

a  warrant  was  constantly  issued  to  the  posi-  the  sides,  and  without  any  letter  or  writing 

master-general,  directing  the  allowance  there-  therewith,  other  than  the  name  of  the  persoQ 

of  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in  weight :  till  sending  the  same,  the  place  of  his  abode*  and 

at  length  it  was  expressly  confirmed  by  4  Ge<>.  the  prices  of  the  articles. 
III.  c.  84.  which  added  many  new  regulations,        FRANKENDAL,  a  town  of  Grermany,  to 

rendered  necessary  by  the  great  abuses  in  the  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine.    Lat.  49*  $5  N. 

practice   of  franking;    whereby  the   annual  Lon.8.  SpE. 

amount  of  franked  letters  had  increased  from        FRANKENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Upper 

23,600l.  in  the  year  I7I^>  to  17O.700I.  in  the  Saxony,  with  some  extensive  salt-works.   Lat. 

year  1763.    Other  regulations  afterwards  took  60.  42  N.  Lou.  U.  5  E. 
place;  in  particular,  franks  were  required  to        FRANKENIA.     Sea-heath.     In  botany, 

De  dated  (the  month  written  at  length),  and  put  a  genus  of  the  cla<is  hv^andria,  order  monog]^ 

into  the  office  the  same  day ;  notwithstandmg  nia.-  Calyx  five-cleft,  funnel-form ;  petals  five| 

which,  the  revenue  still  lost  by  this  privilege  stigmas  three;  capsule  one-cellvd,three-valvcd. 

above  80,0001.  per  annum.     The  following  are  Four  species,  one  a  native  of  the  Cape,  one  of 

the  regulations  of  franking  required  by  35  Geo.  Siberia,  and  two  common  to  the  salt  mar^ict 

III.  and  now  in  force.  of  our  own  country :  they  are  not  cultivated  in 

No  letter  directed  by  or  to  any  member  of  our  gardens, 
parliament  shall  be  exempted  from  postage  if  it        FRANKFORT  BLACK,  is  the  chief  in« 

exceeds  one  ounce  in  weight.     No  letter  di-  gredient  in  the  copper-plate  printers  ink;  it  it 

rected  by  any  member  shall  oe  exempted  unless  made  of  the  lees  <if  wine,  Dunn,  washed  itt 

he  shall  actually  be  in  the  post-town,  or  within  water,  and  ground  in  mills, together  with  ivory» 

the  limits  of  its  delivery  of  letters,  or  within  or  the  stones  from  peaches  and  other  fruit, 

twenty  miles  of  such  post-town,  on  the  day  The  best  b  tliat  made  at  Frankfort  on  the 

or  on  the  day  before  the  day,  on  which  the  let-  Maine,  though  a  ^reat  deal  is  made  at  Meots, 

ter  shall  be  put  into  the  office.     No  member  Strasburgh,  and  diffirrcnt  parts  of  France, 
shall  be  entitled  to  send  free  from  postage  more        FRANKINCENSE.    See  Thus. 
than  ten  letters  in  one  day,  nor  to  receive  more        Frankincense  tree.    See  Pinus. 
than  fifteen.  Frankincense  (Jews.)    SeeSrvRAz. 

Whenever  the  number  of  letters  sent  or  re-        FRANKLAND'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of 

ceived  by  such  member  in  one  day  shall  c.x-  islands  in  the  N.E.  coast  of  New  Holiand,  in 

ceed  the  number  exempted,  and  tnc  i^ostage  the  S.  Pacific  ocean.     Lat.  17-   IQ  S.     Lon. 

upon  any  of  them  shall  differ,  the  letters  charge-  146®  E.  • 

ablewitn  a  higher  poiUge  shall  be  included        FRA'NKLIN.  s.  {(rom  frank,)     Aftew- 

in  the  nuntber  exempted,  in  preference  to  any  ard,  or  balifTof  land  :  not  in  use. 

chargeable  with  a  lower  posuge,  and  the  re-  «   Franklin  (Benjamin),  a  celebrated  Ame* 

inainder  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  postage  ncun  phiUtsopher  and  politician,  was  bom  at 

to  which  commtm  letters  are  chargeable.   Per-  B-iston  in  New  England,  in  1706.    Hit  father 

sons  who  may  now  in  right  of  their  offices  was  a  soap-boiler  and  talk)w«chandler  in  that 

send  and  receive  letters  free  may  continue  so  to  town,  and  intended  him  for  the  same  busineaa  j 

do.   Printed  votes  or  proceeding  in  purliameni,  but  conceiving  a  disgust  to  it,  he  was  botsnd 

and  printed  newspapers,  may  also  be  sent  as  apprentice  to  one  of  his  brothers,  who  %iras  a 

usual.  printer.     He  did  not  serve  out  hit  time,  owing 

No  single  letter  sent  by  the  post  from  any  to  some  ouarrels  between  him  an^  hit  brother* 

non- commissioned  officer^  seamim*  or  private^  but  withdrew  priratf  ly  to  New  York  in  17S3. 
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'FiQin  thrnce  he  proceeded  to  Philatli'Iphii  in  come  callous;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which 

^KMof  employment.     Here  he  was  hired  by  is,  iliat  he  learned  to^pesk  French  after  be  had 

;iiiKcyaieff ;  and  in  17S4  he  Kiile<l  for  Kng-  atuinrd  the  -a^c  of  70.     About  l6  dajrt  before 

kidtCO^ouRiferdsotodoby  sir  William  Keith,  his  death,  he  vrm  seized  with  a  feverish  disor- 


d  so  to  do  by  sir  William  Keii 

At  gorenmr  of  Pennsylvania,  who  promised  der ;  which,  about  the  third  or  fourth,  was  at- 

lisnd  letters  of  recominei>dation,  and  to  fur-  tended  with  a  iiain  in  the  left  breast.    This  be- 

lUihim  with  money  sufficient  to  buv  a  press  came  at  last  \L>Ty  aruie,  and  was  a^com|)anied 

■d  other  materials  for  printinsr.      In    this,  wilh  a  c*iugh  and  !nl)f)rious  breathing.    Thus 

inirver,  he  waftdisappninied.     He  continued  he  contini:cd  for  five  da\s,  when  the  painful 

fngland  about  two  years,  working  both  as  symptoms  ce..scd  at  once,  and  his  fjmily  bc- 

KMoan  and  compositor,  and  tlien  returned  gan  to  flatter  thviiisclves  with  hopes  of  his  re- 

Philadclpliia,   wtiere  for  a  short  time  he  corer}*.     Hut   j   new   im|)Osihunie  had   now 

7 a  merchant  ms  book-keeper,  and  on  the  taken    place   in   the  liinpr-^ ;    which   suddenly 

of  hit  employer,  he  returned  to  hi«  for-  breakinj^as  the  otiiers  had  done,  he  was  unable 

business  uf>oer  Mr.  Keyuier.     It  wa«  not  to  ex|)rctornte  the  inaiier  fully.     Hf-nce  fatal 

,  however,  before  he  set  up  for  himself,  in  .  symptoms  arose,  and  he  expired  on  ihe  17th  of 

rship  with  m  youiii;  man  of  the  nnme  of  April,  17Q0.     lie  left  one  son,  governor  Wil- 

litb.     In  1729  this  pnrtncr'hip  was  dis-  liam  Franklin,  a  zealouH  loyalist,  who  after* 

,  and  Franklin  thenceforward  carried  on  warfU  resided  in  London  ;  and  a  daughter,  mar- 

ibittiness  fay  himself,  tvith  great  adianmge.  ried  to  .\fr.  William  Hache,  merchant  in  Phi- 

9  yrar  following  he  married  a  lady,  to  whom  ladelphia.    This  lady  was  his  greatest  fd\  ourite, 

bad  paid  his  addresses  before  his  departure  and  waited  upon  him  during  nis  la^t  illness. 
England.     Owing  to  hi^  ha%in<:;  slighted        With  iccorfl  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Frank* 

',  liie  had  married  another  pervm,  and  on  lin,  he  was  sjid  to  be  tenicntious,  but  not  fluent 

a  widow,  Mr.  Franklin  renewed  his  in  society  ;    rather  inclined  to  li>ten  than  to 

and  married  her.     He  now  became  talk;  an  informing rjther  than  a  pleasing com- 

naabiic  man;  hit  abilities  began  to  be  gener-  panion  ;  rery  iinpaiicnt,  howe\er, ut  iniemip- 

■ifykoown,  and  inoonsMoence  he  was  appoint-  tion  ;  so  that  he  would  frequently  mention  tne 

«d  neeemvely  to  |he  ofiices  of  printer  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  %vho  keep  silence  for 

hooK  of  a«semb!y,  clerk  to  the  general  assem-  some  time  before*  they  answer  a  question  which 

Uy«f  Philadelphia,  and  post-master,  and  at  they  hare  heard  with  attention.     Wnli  regard 

Mglth  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  to  religion,  he  wasa  firm  believer  of  the  scrip- 

aHcmblf  of  Phila<)elphb.     In  17^7  he  came  to  tures  ;  and  his  sentiments  on  death  may  hega- 

Endand  as  agent  (or  the  province  of  PennsyU  thered  from  a  letter  written  about  35  years  ago, 

WMi,  and  while  here  was  honountbly  enter-  to  Mis^  Hubhard,  on  tlie  death  of  her  fathrr« 

inocd  by  the  nuMt  eminent  persons  in  the  phi-  in-1  uv  Mr.  John  Franklin.     The  doctor  was 

loMpbieal  srorld,  on  account  of  the  improve-  author  of  many  tracu  on  electricity,  and  utiicr 

■nts  which  eleciricitv  had  received  from  him.  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  on 

9e  fcmained  in  England  five  years,  and  r«*-  'politics  and  mis  eel  la  neon  s  subjects. 
tuiacd  to  America  in  176S,  where  he  rereitrd         Franklin,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  30 

poblic  thanks  for  his  faithful  servicer.  In  I7fi4  miles  lonf,  and  24  broad.     Chambersberg  is 

be  kbt  hb  seat  in  the  assemblyof  Philadelphia,  the  capital. 

and  die  same  year  remmed  to  Hnsland.     In        FHAOCKLV.    ad,    (from  Jrank.)      I.  Li- 

tT^be  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  berally  ;  freely;  kindiv  ;  readily  (fiaron).     C. 

of  CommonSt  relative  to  the  state  of  America.  Without  constraint  ( Clarendon).    3.  Without 

Finaklin  remained  in  Eunme  till  I77*^>  and  resene  (C//rren(/<m). 

dien  rctnmed  to  his  lutive  land,  having  first        FUA'NKNFSS.  1.  (from/ranit.)    I.  Plain- 

endcamufad  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  ministry  t\^%    of   speech;     openness;    ingenuouintbS 

from  their  coercive  measures.     Hi^  fame  stood  (Cfarrrfdon) ,      2.  Lik)ernlity;    bounteousncbs 

as  high  in  the  political,  as  it  had  hitliertodone  3.  Freedom  from  reserve  (Sidncif), 
in  the  scientific  worid.    He  became  an  active        FRANKS,  Fr  Aires,  Fr.^nris,  or  Fray- 

meoifacr  of  the  new  iagislaiivc  assembly,  and  quis,    a    name    which   the    Turks,    Arabs, 

Amcfica  is  indeblcd  for  the  formation  of  its  Greeks,  &c.  aive  to  all  the  people  of  the  wci- 

constitstion  10  this  vinuoos  and  enlightened  ern  partis  of  Enro|ie.    The  appellation  is  cori- 

phflotopher.    After  this  iosporunt  service,  he  monk  supposed  to  have  had  its  rise  in  Asia.  ;it 

waisemas  ambassador  to  Franca,  to  ne^iate  the  time  of  the  croisades;  when  the  French 

an  alliaiice  with  that  country,  in  which  he  made  the  most  con«>idcrahlc  figure  among  the 

was  succcasful.    He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  croiit^e^ :  from  which  time  the  Turks,  S^n* 

|4cnJpoicBtiarica  for  his  cmwtry  in  signing  the  cens,  Greeks,  Aby^^sinians,  &c.  used  it  as  a 

tieaiyof  pitcewith  England,  in  17S3.    He  re-  common  term  for  all  the  Christians  of  Europe; 

innicd  agftin  to  America  in  I7t5,  and  rcceiv-  and  called  Europe  it<iclf  Frankiiian.'  . 
fld  from  his  gratefal  countrymen  those  honours        FRA'NTIC.  a.  (corrupted  from  fkrtnetic) 

wd  dirtinciiona  which  he  Iwd  so  jtutly  merited.  I .  Mad ;  deprived  of  understanding  by  violent 

His  iMHidrr  was  very  tenacious  to  the  lost ;  madness  {Spenser),    2.  Transported  by  ^io- 

and  hcieenicd  to  be  an  exception  to  the  ee-  lence  of  passion  ;  outrageous;  turbaknt  {/Id.), 
Dcral  ruk,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  the        FRA^NTiCLY.  ad.  Afadly  ;  dinracteJIy  ; 

OfgsUM  which  are  subservient  tu  memory  bc'^  outragcon«ly  {Shak'Peare), 
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FRA'NTICNESS.  1.  (from /rfln/:'c.)  Mad-  FRA'UDULENTLY.  ad.  By  fraud;  bjr 

«es£  ;  furv  of  passion  ;  distraction.  deceit ;  bv  nrlifice ;  deceitfully  {Taylor). 

FKASCATI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  state  FRAUGHT,  pari, pass,  (from /rciVA/,  now 

of  the  Church  and  Campagna  dj  Roma,  the  written  freight.)    I.  Laden;   charged  (5*a*- 

see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  depends  speare).    2.  Filled  ;  stored;  thronged   {Addi* 

immediately  on  the  pope;  celebrated  for  the  son). 

number  of  palaces  ancf  country  seats  of  Iia-  Fraught,  s.  A  freight;  a  cargo  (Drt^ 

lian  princes  and  cardinals,  in  which  are  found  den). 

most  beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures.  Here  70  Fraught,  v.  a.  To  load;    to  crowd 

arc  seven  convents.    It  was  the  ancient  Tuscu-  {Shakspeare). 

lum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vcar  FRA'LIGHTAGE.  5.  Lading;  cargo  (SAo*- 

1191 :  ten  miles  S.E.Rome.    Lat.  4l.40N.  speare). 

Lon.  13.  56E.  FR AXl^ELL A.  if raxinella,  (torn  Jr^xi- 

FRATEUINAL.    a.    (fraternel,  French.)  mus,  the  ash,  so  called  because  its  leatct  le- 

Brotherly;  pert3ining  to  brothers  j  becoming  semble  those  of  the  ash.)     See  DiCTAMHUf 

brothers  (Hammond).  ai.bus. 

FRATE'RNALLY.    ad.    In  a   brotherly  FHAXIMUS.    Ash-trce.    In  botany,  a  ge- 

manner.  nus  of  the  class  poly^amia,  order  dioecia.  Her* 

FRATE'RNITY.  «-  (Jralcrnile,  French.)  maphrodite,  calyxlV&s,  or  four- parted  ;con)l* 

1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother.     2.  Body  less,  or  four-pctallcd  ;  stamens  two ;  pistil  one  : 

of  men  united  ;  corporation  ;  society  ;  associa-  capsule  superior,  flat,  two-celled,  leafy  above  | 

tion ;  brotherhood  (2,*£i/rangr).    3.  Men  of  seeds  few,  pendulous.     Fern,  pistil  one;  lan- 

the  same  class  or  character  {Suuth).  ccolatc.     Ftftcen  s|)ecics :    chiefly  natives  oC 

FRATRICELLIy  in  ecclesiastical  history.  North  America,  or  the  south  of  Europe;  one 

an  enthusiastic  sect  of  Franciscans,  which  rose  species  only  common  to  our  own  country.  Thk 

in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  marquisate  of  is  the  lofty  ash.  Ft  excelsior  of  Linnfus,  with 

Ancona,  about  the  jear  1294.    The  word  is  leaflets  slightly  peiloled,  lance-oblong,  serrate, 

an  Italian  diminutive,  signifyingyra/^cM//,  or  tapering ;    flowers  naked  ;    capsules  with  an 

little' brothers ;  and  was  here  used  as  a  term  oblique  emarginate  tip.    There  is  another  Ta* 

of  derision,  as  they  were  most  of  them  apostate  rictv  with  pendulous  branches, 

monks,  whom   the   Italians  call  fratelti,  or  This  species  in  our  own  country  is  of  rapid 

fratricelli.  For  this  reason  the  term  frairicelli,  growth,  and  may  be  planted  with  great  adt-an* 

as  a  nick-name,  was  given   to    many  other  tage,  the  underwood,  which  may  be  successirely 

sects,  as  the  Calharists,  the  Waldenses,  &c.  cut  every  eight  or  ten  years,  paying  alone  the 

however  different  iu  their  opinions  and  in  their  common  rrnt  of  the  land  it  occupies,  while 

conduct.    But  this  denomination  applied  to  the  plains  IcU  for  timber  will  be  fit  for  fdling 

the  austere  part  of  the  Franciscans  was  con-  successively  in   twenty-three  years,  and  will 

sidered  as  honourable.     See  Franciscans.  produce  nearly   1201.  sterling  per  acre.     It 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  grows  best  in  society  ;  it  grows  therefore  rather 

Fossombroni,  who  having  obtained  of  pope  thin  when  planted  singly.    The  timber  is  hard 

Cclcstin  V.  a  permission  to  live  in  soliturle,  and  tough,  and  much  uied  in  a<;ricultural  tools, 

after  the  manner  of  hermits,  and  to  observe  the  It  does  not  commonly  reach  a  large  l)ore  ;  yet 

rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigour,  several  idle  there  are  instances  of  its  having  attained  a  cir* 

Tagabond   monks  joined  »themy    who,   living  cumfcrence  of  fifty-eight  feet  in  the  trunk.    It 

after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all  per-  bears  lopninw;  and  toj)ping  well ;  and  in  sOmo 

fection  to  consist  in  povertv,  were  soon  con-  parts  of  the  country  tne  lops  and  tops  are  given 

demned  by  p*pe  Boniface  VlIL  and  his  sue-  nrst  of  all  to  the  cattle  to  eat  off  the  bark, 

ces^or,  anci  the  inquisitors  ordered  to  proceed  which  sup|)lies  them  with  a  nutritious  food. 

against  them  as  heretics  :  which  commission  F.  ornus  is  the  beautiful  flowering  ash  of 

thev  executed  with  their  usual  barbarity.  our  plantations.    It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 

FRAHi'RrCIDE.  s.  {fratricide,  French.)  Europe;  and  as  well  as  many  other  species  of 

The  murderer  of  a  brother.  the  fraximus  produces  the  secretion  called  man* 

FRAUD.  #.  {fraus,  \jxUT\\  fraude^  Fr.)  ua.     F.  rotundifoliay  also  a  native  of  the  south 

Deceit ;  cheat ;  trick  ;  artifice  ;  subtilty;  stra-  of  Europe,  yields  the  same  kind  of  secretion  ( 

tagem  {Dryden).  and  so  again  does  our  own  F.  excelsior  in  wam^' 

FR  A'UDFUL.  5.  {fraud  and  fiiU.)   Trea-  climates.    The  seeds  of  this  species,  moreover, 

cherous ;     artful ;     trickish ;    subtle    {Shak^  are  occasionally  employed  as  a  diuretic.    See 

speare).  Manna. 

FRA'UDFULLY.   ad.  Decehfully;   art-  FRAY.  #.  (r/fra^fr,  to  fright,  French.)  t. 

folly  ;  subtilly  ;  by  stratagem.  A  battle  ;  a  fight  {Fairfax).    2.  A  duel ;  a 

PRA'UDuLENCE.    Fra'udulkncy.  s.  combat  {Denham).     3.  A  broil;   a  qnam^ 

(/raif</u/e«tta,  Lntin.)   Deceiffulncss    trick-  iShakspearc). 

ishness;  proneness  to  artifice  {Hooker).  To  Fr  AT.  v.  a.  {effrayer,  French.)     I.  To 

FRAU^DULENT.  a.  (/ratt(/tt/fw/iij,  I^t.)  fright;  to  terrify.     Jr.  (^ayer,  French.)     To 

1.  Full  ofartifice;  trickish  ;  subtle;  deceitful  rub. 

{MiUon).  2/Perfornied  by.artifice ;  deceitful  j  •  FKAZERSBURGIl.  a   seaport  of  .Al)rr. 

treacherous  {b/lillon).  decnshire.    Ii  ia  scjted  close  by  a  proihoutoiy 
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■  • 

fiiicd  Klnnurcrt  Haul,  on  which  U  a  light-  FRFJ)ERICA,aiownorGeoT^a,inNorth 

Lm.  57.  35  N.     Ixn.  I,  37  W.  America.     I^i.  31.  ()  N.     I^in.  80.  ?0  \V. 


FREA»  Fria,  or  Frigga,  the  wife  of  FUKDKHiC  i.  ktn^  of  Frussid.     He  was 

OdiOy  was,  next  10  him,  ihe  most  revered  di-  the  son  01  Frtdcnc-U  iiliuni  the  Greaf,  elector 

vinicy  among  the  Heaihtn  Saxons,  Danes,  and  of   r.randcnburtji,  and  \va!»  born  in  1057.      In 

other  northern  nations.    Ai  Odin  was  iMrlieved  170<)  he  cnu-rcd  int<i  a  nrgociaiion  wuh  the 

to  be  tiie  iaiher,  Frea  %va5  esteemed  the  mother  court  uf  Vicnnji  lor  the  crcciiun  of  Prussia  into 

at*  all  the  other  gods.      In  the  ino»i  ancient  a  km^dom,  whi.h,  it  ii  suid,  was  obtained  by 

tiaet,  Frea  was  the   same  with  the  ^Eodde^i  an  (xJd  acciJeni.     When  the  affair  was  in  no 

Heftha,  or  Earth,  who  was  s«>  de\outly  wor-  yrcry  promising  train,  the  eiecior  was  adtised  by 

ikipped  by  the  Angli  and  other  German  nations,  hii  uiiinster,  in  a  letter  wriite-i  in  cvpher,  to 

rRRAK.  5.  (fpcec,  Saxon.)     1.  A  sudden  tise  the  interest  of  a  certain  |>riice;  but  the 

■Hi  causeleis  chaii^  of  place.     S.  A  sudden  tense  of  the  letter  bein^  mistikcn,  he,  instead 

ftncy;  a  homour  9  a  whim  ;  a  capricious  prank  of  the  princf,  had  recourse  to  the  emperor's 

i&m/i).  father  confessor,  who  was  a  iesuit,  and  ^o  much 

To  Pbear.  r.  a.  To  variegate  (Thomson),  struck  was  he  with  .he  horrour  done  him  by  a 

FRI£^ AK J SH.  a.  (from  yrca^.)  Capricious;  protestant  tlect^r,  that  by  his  own   mterest, 

lnmiour«ome  {V Estrange) .  and  that  of  his  order,  he  quickly  accomplished 

FIIC*.AKISHLY.  ad.  {(roni/rrakish.)  Ca-  the  wished  for  object.     In  I70l'he  was  ( ri.wn- 

pricioaftU  ^  humoursoroely.  ed  kin^  of  Prussia,  and  wn**  acknoxn  Irtlged  a« 

FRE7AKISHNESS.  s.  {(rom  freakish.)  Ca-  such  by  the  emperor  Lco|>oId  an<i  all  hu  allies. 

pncioosness ;    humoursomeness ;    whimsical-  He  ang.nented  ni!«  dominions  by  the  county  of 
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Tecklenburgli,  and  the  principality  of  Neuf« 

To  FHEAM.  9.  fi.  (/rfinDrf,  Latin.)    To  chatti  and  Valentin.     Hediedinl/U.    Thit 

grvwl  or  grnint  as  a  boar  (Bci/ey).  prince  was   magnificent   ai.d  generous.     H« 

FREA'FS,  or  Freits,  a  term  used  in  Scot*  foumied  the  university  of  HaUe,  it\e  Royal  So- 

hnd  for  ill  omens,  and  sometimes  denoting;  ac-  cieiy  of  Berlin,  and  the  academy  of  the  noblet« 

cideots  supematurally  unlucky.     Kin^  James  (Wdtkins). 

Vl.  in  bis  Darmonologie,  MS.  pen.  Edit.  B.  1.        Frbdf.ric- William  II.  king  of  Prussia 

diap.  IV.  p.  13.  '*  But  1  pray  you  forget  not  born  at  Berlin  in  1688,  and  commenced  hii 

Kkcways  to  tell  what  are  thedeviPs  rudiments?  reign  in  1713.     He  finished  tht*  iiegociation  of 

H.  His  rudiments  I  call  first  in  generall  all  that  peace  in  which  his  father  was  engaged  at  the 

quhilk  b  called  vulgairelie  the  virtu  of  woode,  time  (»f  his  de:ith.     N(»t  lung  aftorwanis  he  was 

herbe,  and  staiiie;  quhilk  is  used  by  unlawful  eng:iged  with  other  princes  against  Sv^edcn,  in 

charmis,  without  natural  caiisis.     As  lykewa)8  which  the  confcdenii'S  had  the  greatest  success, 

all  kynd  of  prattiqiiet,  freiiis,  or  other  lyk  ex-  <He  concluded  a  separate  peace  w  iih  that  i}Owcr, 

traoTdinair  actions,  quhilk  cannot  abyde  the  through  the  mediation  of  the  kins  ol  Great 

trrw  twiche  of  naturall  raison."  Britain,  in  17l9f  in  consequence  of  «vhich  he 

FREX7KLE.  5.  (Jiech,  a  spot,  German.)  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of  territory. 

1.  A  spot  rai^  in  the  skin  by  the  sun  (/>ry-  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  presened  an 

den).     V.    Any   small   S|)Ot  or   di>coloration  un  inter  nipt  ed  peace.  He  died  in  1740.   Frede 

{Evelyn).  ric  married,  in  1 70^,  Sojdiia,  daughter  of  thi 

FRtlCKLED.  a.  {Uoia  freckle.)  Spotted  ;  elector  of  Hanover,  afurwards  George  I.  k' 

maculated  (Ora^/on).  of  England.  {JVatkiu*). 

Persons  of  a  delicate  complexion,  and  par-         Fredkric  111.  kinji  of  Prmsia,  the  «on  of 

ticularly  snch  as  have  naturally  red  hair,  arc  the  preceding,  was  burn  in  1712.     Hisfnihrr, 

most  subject  io  freckles  in  the  face  and  other  who  had  nota^^te  lor  |>r)litp  literature, obricrved, 

parts  exposed  to  the  air.     For  the  gratification  with  disgust,  his  son's  inclination  thereto,  aovl 

of  iho^  who  consider  the   removal  of  siich  in  consequence  treated  him  with  sMeriiy.   'I'he 

little  blemishes  an  object  worthy  of  their  atten-  prince  ill  brooking  this  behaviour  resolved  t'> 

tion,  we  shall  communicate  the  following  re-  escape,  hp'I  at  the  age  of  18  formcl  a  plan  ac. 

m&lies:  cordmglv,  which  was  di«cnvcrcd,  and  he  was 

Acconling  to   Homberfr,  one  of  the  best  thrown  into  pris^in ;  and   his  companion,   a 

applicatjcms for dis{)ersingfrrckle!«,  is  a  mixture  yonri  offi'^r,  execnfed  beforo  his  c\c«-.     la 

ofDuilock'sgall  with  a  solutionof  alum,  which,  173-^  -c  %\as  niarrip«f  to  the  princess  of  H:u:!^- 

aflfT  the  latter  has  subsided,  mu'^t  be  digt*sted  wic  Wolfenbuttle,  and  some  sort  f>f  rrconcilia- 

inibesun  for  three  or  four  months  in  a  clojc  tiotj  trif»k  place  Ivwicn  him  and  his  f.ithcr, 

phial.— Another  preparatim  is  made  by  tak-  In  I740!»e.^-cended  the  throne,  .^nd  *>o<iiy after 

ins4oz.  of  leaion-juice,  and  mixing  with  it  liej^an  his  andK.tious  rnrrt-r  by  ilnnanding  Si- 

^dranjsof  suf^r,  and  one  of  borax,  finely  |)Ow-  lesia  from  M:uia  Theresn,  queen  *d  Hungnrv, 

Hered;  and  aifier  these  ir.gredients  ha^e  sio{kI  a  whom  he  stiw  to  he  in  a  tlelenceles«  stole.     He 

week  or  fortnight  in  a  glaas  bottle,  the  hquor  obtiined  w'at  he   re'iuired   by  the   treaty  of 

wilt  be  fit  for  use.  Breslaw  ;  hit  in  1744  he  declared  war  n^ainst 

FRE'CKLY.  a.  Full  of  freckles.  Maria  Tliere^ii,  l:c  cause  she  would  not  ackmw- 

FRED.     The  same  with  peace.     So  Frcde-  lege  the  election  (d  the  cinpenir  Charles  Vll. 

nek  is  powerful  or  wealthy  in  peace  {Gibson),  in  thii  war  Fre<leric  experienced  prcnt  success, 

FREOENBURG,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  and  terminated  it  ad%.iiitaaeoQ»ly  to  himself,  nt 

lA  Germany.     Lat.  51.  10  N.     Lon.  H.  I(i  l\.  the  end  of  iT-t  •.     Wl.eii  wirbroi^c  out  be- 
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twecn  England  and  France,  in  l7Bb,  each  Aimily  of  Lncan,  in  Ireland,  waited  npon  thr 

power  formed  a  continental  alliance,  Ensland  queen.     He  followed  hi^  father,  as  he  saj^ 

with  Prussia,  and  France  with  Austria.    Frede-  himself,  to  share  his  misfortunes,  and  adminis- 

ric,  wiihout  any  provocation,  at  once  marched  tcr  to  his  necessities      His  educaiiim  was  vcfy 

into  Saxony,  upon  which  the  States  of  the  liberal,  and  wii it  the  most  ample  qutlificatioiit 

][impiredeclared  war  against  him  as  a  disturber  he  entered  upon  a  military  lite.    O*'  his  fin( 

of  ine  common  peace.    In  1757  he  was  sur-  arrival  in  England,  about  17^4,  he  undertook 

xoundfldon  all  sides  by  the  most  powerful  ene-  to  teach  the  Italian  language,  by  which  pro- 

mies.    Russia,  the  Gexman  empire,  the  house  fessiou  he  subsisted   for  some  years.     Hy  a 

of  Austria,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France.    His  German  lady,  whom  he  marrird  abroad,  ho 

enemies  entered  into  his  dominions,  and  he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter;  the 

CKjperienced  some  signal  defeats.    But  on  the  son  fell  in  North  America,  and  the  daughter 

5th  of  November,  17^7,  he  obtained  a  sreat  is  still  living.  Afler  an  absence  of  some  monlbf 

victory  over  the  Austriaiis  and  French  at  Kos*  on  the  continent,  he  returned  wiih  ihe  brrrei 

b^ch,  and  shortly  after  another  over  the  Au«  rank  of  colonel  from  the  late  dnkeof  VVurlem* 

strians  near  Breslaw,  in  consequence  of  which  berg,  also  the  cross  of  merit.     He  abted  as  the 

that  city  fell  into  his  hands,  with  l5i(KK)  pri-  agent  of  that  pr*ncc  in  Engl-inH,  and  helped  hioi 

soners.    Thus  he  recovered  all  his  losses,  and  to  di>|K>sc  of  a  rqriment  of  his  subjrcts  to  ih% 

his  ally  proving  equailv  successful,  an  advan-  India  company.    In  I7pi  he  wenlto  Antwerp 

tageous  pence  wasconciudcd  in  1T63»  in  which  to  ne^ociate  for  a  loan  f«)r  the  prince  of  Wales* 

the  possession  of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  him  and  some  other  bnnches  of  ti.e  r^tyal  finniW' 

by  trie  emperor.    In  1772  he  confederated  with  The  king,  however,  bein^  dissatisfied  with  thh 

Russia  and  Austria  in  seizing  upon  the  terri-  measure,  it  came  to  nothing,  much  to  the  dis-; 

tories  of  that  devoted  couptry  Poland.    The  advantage  of  the  negociator.     His  financet 

remainder  of  his;  rei^i  was  devoted  to  the  arts  growing  still  mure  and  more  decayed,  he  ^oak 

of  peace ;  and  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  destroying  himself,  which 

the  laws,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  police,  of  he  executed  with  a  pistol  at  ttie  gate  of  Wcst- 

his  kingdom.    He  concluded  a  long,  and  it  minster  abbey,  in  tne  evening  of  Februaiv  1» 

ii)ay  be  said  a  glorious  reign,  in  1786.     Frede-  171)6.    He  was  a  man  of  general  knowledge, 

ric  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  a  writer.    The  and  polite  manners ;  nor  were  his  liierary. 

works  pub1i!ihed  in  his  lifetime  consist  of  four  talents  contemptible.    He  wrote,  1.  Meauurea 

volumes  in  8vo.    The  1st  volume  contains  his  pour  scrvir  THistoire  de  Cone,  1/68,  8vo.    2. 

Anti-Machiavel ;  Military  Instructions  for  the  The  Description  of  Corsica,  with  an  Acooiint. 

•generals  of  his  army  ;  and  his  Correspondence  of  its  Union  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 

with  Foucquet.    The  2d,  his  Merpoirs  of  the  &c.  17g8,  8vo. 

House  of  Brandenburgh.    Thedd,  his  Poems.        FUKDERK  KSBURG,  a  castle  and  pabcc 

And  the  last  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  isle 

Pieces.     His  posthumous  works  were  publish-  ofZealai^d.     Lat.  55. 1>2  N.     Lon.  IS. '^6E. 
cd  at  Berlin,  in  15  vols.  8vo.  the  most  con*        FKEDERICKSHALL,    or    Frederick- 

siderable  piece  in  which  is  the  History  of  his  staot.  a  strong  town  of  Aggerhuus,  in  Nor- 

own  Times.     Frederic  was  a  lively  writer,  and  way.  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  was  killed 

had  evidently  modelled  his  style  and  sentiments  here  by  a  muskci-ball  in  1718.    Lat.  59.  2  K. 

upon  those  of  Voltaire.  The  following;  account  Lon.  10.  45  K. 

01  his  manner  of  life  may  be  acceptable  to  the        FUEDERICKSTADT,  a  town  of  South 

reader  :  His  dress  was  very  plain,  and  always  Jutland,  in  Denmark.     l.at.  54.  30  N.    Lon. 

military  -,  his  first  employn^ent  when  he  arose,  9.  53  £. 

which  was  usually  at  five  in  the  morning,  was        FREDERICSTOWK,  a  flourishing  town  of 

to  read  the  memorials  or  petitions  that  were  ad-  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  seated  on  the 

dressed  to  him  by  his  subjects,  for  he  permitted  Potomac.     Lat.  39.  90  N.     Lon.  77*  30  W. 
the  lowest  to  write  to  him ;  he  then  marked  on         FREE.  a.  (Fjicah,  Saxon.)     1.  At  liberty; 

the  back  of  each  with  a  pencil  what  answer  his  not  enslaved  {Prior),    2.  Uncompelled;  un- 

secretary  was  to  return.    About  11  o*c]ock  he  rcsiniined  {South).    3.  Not  bound   by  fate^ 

went  into  the  garden,  and  re\'icwed  his  regiment  not  necessitated  (jlft7/o»).     4.  Permitted  ;  al- 

of  guards.   At  is  he  dined,  being  generally  ac-  lowed   {Shakspeare),     5.    Licentious;    unrc» 

companicd  bysome  of  hisofBcers.     After  din-  strained  (JVw^/e).    6.  Open  j  ingenuous  (Ol*. 

ncr  lie  retired  to  his  study  for  two  or  three  rr/ry}.      7*  Acquainted  ;  conversing  without 

hour$.      At  seven  he  attended  a  concert,  in  reserve.    8.  Liberal ;  not  parsimonious  (Pope), 

which  he  performed  on  the  flute.    Tlie  con-  9*  Frank;    not  pained  by  importunity;   not 

cert  was  followed  by  a  supper,  to  which  he  purchased  {Bacrm),     10.  Clear  from  distreti 

usually  invited  souie  literary  persons,  and  the  ISImksprarc),     11.  Guiltless;  innocent (i>ry« 

conversation  was  suited  to  the  party.     His  d is-  den).     12.  Exempt  (Den^am).     13.  Invested, 

ciplinc  was  rigid  ;  but  as  a  monarch  he  was  in-  with  franchises;  possessing  any  thing  without 

dulgcnt:  and  though  a  despotic  prince,  his  sub-  vassalage  (i)rr/ (/en).     i4.  AVithout  expcnce: 

jects  were  happy  in  his  government.  ( fFaikins) .  as  nJrrcscfioGi. 

Frederic  (Colonel),  the  unfortimatc  son        To  Fkel.  r.  a.     I.  To  be  at  liberty;    lo 
of  the  unfortunate  Theodore  king  of  Corsica,  rescue  from  slavery  ;  to   manumit ;   to  loose- 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  born  in  (Pope).    2.  To  rid  from  ;  to  clear  from  any 
Spain,  where  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  noble  thing  ill  {Ciarcndcn).    J.  To  clear  from  tm- 
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ItttHmcnts  or  obtlnicttons  {Drydrn).    4.  To  of  the  established  church  must  be,  tii  episcopil 
banish  ;  to  send  awiy:  not  uwta  {Skakipeare),  coniml  and  government. 
&.  To  exempt  {Romans).  Whenever  such  a  society  shall  be  formed, 
Frxe-bbvch,  sisnifics  that  estate  in  copy-  and  the  directing  power  placed  in  unexccption- 
hoU.  which  the  wife,  being  es^iomed  a  virgin,  able  hancN,  %ve  may  venture  to  Itope  that  some 
has  afier  the  decease  of  her  husband  for  her  uddiiiiin  to  its  funds  may  be  afforded  by  co- 
Hover,  aceonling  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  vemmcnt.  it  may  also  be  expected,  that,  with 
In  regard  to  this  free-bench,  different  manors  a  proper  and  economical  application  of  thoic 
kare   d:ficrcnt  customs :    and  in  the  manor  funds,  every  thousand  pounds  intrusted  to  the 
«f  East  and  West  Enbourne  in   the  county  direction  otit  may  afford  the  metns  of  forming 
wi  Berka,   and   in   other  parts   of   England,  and  eit.ibhshing  a  new  free-chapel  for  the  poor, 
tkeie  is  a  costotn,  that  when  a  cojiyholtl  tenant  either  in  I.xui«ioii,  or  in  Manchester,  Bristol, 
fies,  the  widow  shall  hare  her  free-bench  in  Norwich,  or  in  M)roe  other  of  our  moit  popu* 
al  the  deceased  husl>nnd*s  Unds  dtim  tola  ci  lous  towns.     What  the  effects  may  eventually 
s  Jmeriif  **  whilst  she  live^    simple  and  and  ultimately  be,  and  what  strength  and  sta- 
te^** bat  if  she  is  found  to  be  ^uiltv  of  in-  biliiy  it  may  ^ive  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiaslical 

ft        at   ^        tf*    *       I                                      '^*  Aii*t_                  .^B                                                       It 


candnency,  she  shall  forfeit  her  estate.   Never-    establishment  of  the  country,  and  what  reno- 
thrlesa.  upon  her  coming  into  the  crmrt  of  the    vation  of  vigiour  and  force  to  the  moral  and  re* 
riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with    ligious  habiu  of  the  poor,  we  leave  to  the  re- 


his  taO  in  her  hand,  reheaning  a  certiin  fcirm  flectioR  and  appreciation  of  the  reader.    Our 

^  wDvda,  the  steward  is  bound  by  custom  to  earnest  rv^shes  are  in  unison  with  those  of  this 

RMore  her  to  her  free-bench.    Tnc  words  are,  bene\olcnt' gentleman. 

}]^i^  I  ^fi,  FRK'EC'OST.  a.    Without  cxpence;  free 

Riding  on  Ibbek  ram,  ^Tpt/pf?lf%'*^-     a     i 

Uke  a  whofe  as  I  am  *  rnc.c.lJiVIAN.    #.    A  slave  manumitted 

And  fur  my  crincum  crancum  v&tfn}i\r\\ji      te       -c     x  .  t  •!_ 

Have  lost  ^  bincum  bincum,  UlL'LDOM.  #.  (from^re.)  I  liberty  ;ex- 

Aod  for  ray  tail's  game  emption  from  servitude;  independence  (/>nf. 

Hart  done  this  wJTMry  shame :  ^f*)'     ^-   Pnvilege ;  fraiMjhises  ;  immiinities 

TherHbre,  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  lot  me  have  i*^*'?^*':>-..3-  ^If"  ©J'^'Wing  franehiw. 

my  land  agnin.  (Swf/V  .     4.  Kxcmplion  from  fate,  necotity. 

^            ^  or  pretleternitnation  {Souih),    5.  Unrestramt 

Free,  or  iifrBRiAL  cities,  in  Gerniany^  {Macvaires),    (j.  The  state  of  being  without 

are  those  not  subject  to  any  mriirular  prince,  any  particular  inconvenience  (Lav).     7.  Eamt 

but  governrd,  like  repiiblict ,  oy  their  own  nia-  or  facility  in  doing  any  thing, 

giktraic*.  FKCiboM  of  a  corporatioit,  the  right 

FREEBCXOTER.   i.  (Jree  and  hootyJ)  A  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 

robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager  (C'/ajTRcioM).  belonging  to  it*.     (Sec  Cor po ration.)     l>.e 

FR££BCK)TING.  t>   Robbery ;   plunder  freedom  of  cities*  and  other  corporations.  i» 

{Spfn$er),  regularly  obtained  by  serving  an  apprcntice- 

FRE'EBOHN'.  a.  loheriting  liberty  {Dry.),  ship ;  but  it  is  also  purchased  with  money,  and 

FREECHA'PEL.  #.  (/ree  and  rAapW.)  A  sometimes  conferrcil  by  way  of  cnnipliment. 

chapel  of  the  \L\n%%  f<iundauon,  and  by  him  Freedom  op  conscience.    See  Tolk- 

oempted  fnim  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oruiiuiry.  ration. 

The  king  may  also  license  a  subject  to  fourul  Frekdom  of  the   will,  that  power  g: 

such  chapel  [CoweU).  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  capapk  oT 

Free-chapel,  is  also  a  name  given  to  rer-  acting  or  not  acting,  choosintt  or  rejecting 

tain  places  of  prolestaot  worship,  established  whatever  it  judges  proper.    Of  this  every  man 

of  late  years  with  a  view  to  encour;ige  among  must  be  sensible,  who  finds  in  himsflf  a  powei 

the  poor  a  regiilar  observation  of  the  sabbath,  tu  begin  or  ftirbcar,  continue  or  end  several 

In  London  and  Bath  these  esublishmenu  hjve  actions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of 

been  fonnd  to  answer  excellent  purposes.  the  mind. 

Mr.  Bernard,  of  Bath,  proposes  that  a  society  FHEEF(/0T)*:D.  a.  {^frtt  znd/oot.)    No; 

belbrmcd  for  promoting  the  foundation  and  restrained  in  the  inarch  (Shakspcare). 

csiablisbuient  of  free  cha|ieU  for  the  poor,  and  FREEHE'ARTED.   a.   {frit  and  heart) 

the  iocieasc  Rnd  improvement  of  tlieir  religious  Liberal ;  lui restrained  (Davies). 

habits,  within  the  realm  of  England :  that  FREEHOLD,  trank  tenement,  /t7«r- 

everysabscriber  of  fifty  guineas  in  one  sum,  or  mm  itnemifilum,  is  land  or  tenement  which 

of  fife  ^ineas  a-year,  shall  be  a  governor  of  a  mau  holds  in  fee»simplc,  fee- tail,  or  for  terni 

tkc  society;  and  tliat  in  case  of  a  donation  of  of  life     (See  FbE  and  Tail.)    Freehold  is  of 

lOOguineas  or  more,  the  donor  shall,  for  e«ery  two  kinds,  in  deed  and  in  law.    The  first  i a 

50  guineas  beyond  what  would  constitute  his  tlie  real  po^i^e^sion  of  land  or  tenement  in  fee, 

own  Mihscription,  have  the  jiowet  of  naming  fee-tail,  or  fur  life:  the  other  is  the  right  a 

one  life  governor:  the  specific  appropriation  of  man  has  to  such  land  or  tenement  before  hi» 

the  fuirfla  being  for  the  establishment  and  sup-  entry  or  seixurc.     A  freehold,  by  the  common 

port  of  fiee-chapels  fnr  the  poor,  in  the  m'-tro-  law,  cannot  commence  in  futuro ;  but  it  must 

poris,  and  in  any  of  the  po|Mdous  towns  of  Ei«g-  take  effect  prticiuly,  either  in  ])OSsessioo,  revcr- 

uud ;  subject,  as  all  other  chapels  and  churches  siou,  ur  remainder.     Whatever  is  part  of  the 
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freehold  goes  to  the  heir;  and  thin<^  6xed  consiuuiion  as  to  allow  uf  being  cut  freely  iif 

thereto  may  nor  be  taken  in  distress  f<fr  rent,  any  direction. 

or  in  execution,  &c.  No  man  shall  be  disseised  The  qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  fref- 

of  his  freehold  by  stat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29.  stones  used  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are 

but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  according  to  very  different.    They  all  agree  in  this  ffenefvl 

the  laws  of  the  land:  nor  shall  any  distrain  property  indeed,  that  they  are  sofier  when  in 

freeholders  to  answer  for  their  freehold,  in  any  the  quarry,  than  when  they  have  been  some 

thing  concerning  the  same,  without  the  kin|:*s  lime  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  even  this  general 

writ.     Freeholo  estates,  of  certain  value,  are  property  di tiers  greatly  in  degree.    They  htTC 

required  by  statutes  to  qualify  jurors,  electors  a  sort  of  grey  freestone  in  use  at  Paris  (of  whidl 

of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament,  &c.  we  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  met  with  any  hi 

Frbehold    is  likewise  extcnde<l   to  such  this  country),  which  has  the  abovementioncd 

offices  as  a  man  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life.  quality  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  expence  of 

Freehold  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  oppo-  working  it  is  in  a  great  measnre  saved, 

silion  to  villenage.     Lambard  observes,   that  This  stone  lie^  every  where  on   the  south 

land,  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  distinguished  side  of  the  river  Seine/ and  is  of  a  coarse  and 

into  bockland,  i.  e.  holden  by  book  or  v^riting ;  large  grit.     It  is  so  soft  when  newly  taken  out 

and   folkland,   held    without  writing.      The  of  the  strata,  that  they  fashion  it  very  conveni* 

former,  he  says,  was  held  on  far  better  condi-  ently  with  a  sort  of  broad  axe,  and  form  tt 

tion?,  and  by  the  better  »ort  of  tenants,  as  many  stones  for  building  in  this  manner  in  01 

noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  being  such  as  we  hour,  as  an  equal  number  of  our  people  do  iif 

now  call  freehold  :  the  latter  was  mostly  in  a  day  or  two.    Though  this  stone  is  as  soft  at 

the  pos*»ession  of  peasants;  being  the  same  with  dry  clay  when  first  taken  up,  it  it  found  to 

what  we  now  call  at  the  will  of  the  lord.     In  harden  so  considerably  in  the  air,  that  it  be* 

the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are  comes  more  than  equal  to  our  ordinary  free* 

called  miliies,  knights.    In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  stone. 

expressed,  that  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  exe-  Our  Portland  stone  of  the  finest  kind»  whidi 

cution  of  a  statute  mercUant,  until  he  hath  sa-  is  white,  and  of  a  close  grit,  is  very  fit  for  bew- 

tisBed  the  debt,  tenet  ut  liberum  tenementum  ing  and  carving ;  but  it  will  neither  retiil 

tihi  et  assi^natis  suis,  and  the  same  of  a  te-  water  nor  fire,  which  is  a  very  singular  in* 

nantper  eltgit :  the  meaning  of  which  seems  stance  in  so  dense  a  stone;  while  the  freestone 

to  be,  not  that  such  tenants  are  freeholders,  of  Kent,  which  is  less  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 

but  as  freeholders  for  the  time,  till  they  have  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  considerably  close* 

received  profits  to  the  value  of  their  debt.  though  of  a  larger  grain,  resists  the  air  antf 

FREEHCKLDER.  5.  {from  Jreeho id.)  One  water  very  well.    The  freestone  of  £>erbyshire, 

who  has  a  freehold  (Davies),  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  brittle  as  to  be  unfit 

FRE'ELY.  ad,  (^(rom  free,)     I.  Ar  Iil)erty;  for  any  fine  working;  and  so  coarse  and  open 

without  vassalage ;  without  slavery ;  without  in  its  texture,  that  it  lets  wuter  through  ;  yet 

dependance.     2,    Without   restraint;   heavily  it  bears  the  6re  extremely  well,  and  is  fit  for 

iShakspeare),   3.  Plentifully;  lavishly  (Sfiak-  ovens,  hearihs,  &c. 

spcare),  4.  Without  scruple ;  without  reserve  FREKTHl'NKER.  1.  (/ree  and /AinA.)    A 

{Pope),    5,  Without  impediment  iAscham).  libertine;  a  contemner  of  religion  {Addison). 

0.  Without  necessity ;  without  predetermina-  FREE  WARUEN,    a   franchise  or   place^ 

tion  {Rogers),   7.  Frankly;  liberally  {South),  distinct  from  fonst,  ch.-ice,  park,  manor,  or 

8.  Sjxjntaneously ;  of  its  own  accord.  warren,   deriv^ed  origii>ally  from  the  crown; 

FKE'EMAN.  s,  {free  and  man,)     1.  One  and  the  person  having  a  grant  of  such  franchise 

not  a  slave ;  not  a  vassal  {Locke),     2,  One  or  free  warren  |)05ses«»e8  a  s')!e  right  of  pursu* 

partaking  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  ing,  taking,  and  kiHin;^  tfame  of  every  kind 

{Druden).  within  its  limits:  althougn   not  one  acre  of 

FREEMASON.    See  Masov,  and  Mi-  land   belonging  to  it  may  be  his  own  pro- 

SOKRY.  P€'ly  through  the  whole  district  where  manor 

FREEMl'NDER.    a.    {free    Bn(\   mind.)  lands  are  situate  in,  and  surrounded  by,  a  freo 

Unperplexetl ;  without  load  ^f  care  {Bacon),  warren,  the  owner  of  such  lands  may  kdl  game 

FRE'ENESS.  5.  (from/ree.)     I.  The  state  within  his  own  manor,  but  he  cannot  intro- 

or  quality  of  being  free.     2.  Openness  ;  unre-  dnce  even  a  qualified  person  to  kilt  game  there 

servedness  ;  ingenuousness ;  candour  {Dryd.),  also,  withum  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  pos* 

3.  Generosity;  liberality    Sprat),  sessor  of  the  privilege  of  free  warren  over  the 

FREESCHO^L.  1.  (/rftf  and  icW.)     A  whole, 

school  in  which  learning  is  given  without  pay  FREEW'KLL.  s.  {free  and  will.)     1.  The 

{Davies),  power  of  directing  our  own  actions  without 

FREESPOOKEN.    a,  (free  and  ipoken.)  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate  {Locke).    9,  Vo» 

Accustomed  to  speak  without  reserve  {Bacon),  luntariness;  spontaneity  {Ezra), 

FREESTONE,  a  whitish  stone,  dug  up  in  FREEWO'MAN.  s.  {frte  and  woman.)  A 

many  parts  of  Britain,  that  works  like  alaoas-  woman  not  enslaved  {Maccabees). 

icT,  but  is  more  hard  and  durable;  being  of  7b  FREEZE,  r.  n.  prtt,  froze,  {vriesam, 

excellent  use  in  building,  &c.     It  is  a  species  Dutch.)  I.  To  be  congealed  with  cold  {Loeke). 

of  the  grit  stone,  but  finer  sanded  and  smooth-  2,  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  %vatcr 

er;  and  is  called  free,  from  its  being  of  such  a  ii  congealed  {Dryden), 
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3V  P&£szs»  r.  a.  l.Tooonpeal  with  cold,  honrs,  and  hurst  the  piece  in  two  pbcff* 
2.  To  kill  liy  cold  {Shakfpenre).  3.  To  chili  Maiheniaticians  have  computed  the  force  of* 
by  the  k»ss  of  power  or  motion.  the  ice  upon  this  occasion,  and  they  My,  that 

FK.CBZB9  or  Faizb,   in  architecture,  that    such  .1  force  would  raise  a  weight  of  27»7SO 
put  of  the  entablature  of  columns  which  is  be.     pounds.     Lastly,  Major  Kdward  Williams,  of 
the  architrave  and  corniche.     In   the    the  royal  artillery,  made  many  experiments  on 
order  it  is  quite  plain;  in  ihc  Doric,     ti^c  force  vf  it  at  Quebec,  in  the  years   1784 
with  irigly phi,  or  channelled  fixtures    and  178'>.     ile  filled  all  sizes  of  iron  bomb- 
ces   between  tliom,  called   metopes,    shells  with  water,  then  plugged  the  fuze-hole 
wliich  ve  often  plain,  and  sometimes  orna-    close   up,  and   expo»efI    them  to  the  strong 
■eiiec!;  in  the  L»oic,  it  is  sometimes  made     freezing  air  of  the  winter  in   that  climate; 
Mdbed   or  swelled;    in   the  Corinihian  and    sometimes  dri\ing  in  the  iron  plug;s  as  hard  as 
GMiposite,  it  is  fri'qiicntly joined  to  the  archi-     |M)^jiible  with  a  sledge  hammer;  and  yet  they 
Are.  by  m  little  -weep,  and  somciinu^  to  the     were  always  thrown  out  by  the  sudden  expan- 
OKnicbe:  aud  in  these  riclur  onlcrs  it  is  iisu-    sion  of  the  water  in  the  act  of  fret-zing,  like  a 
atty  adorned  with  sculpture,  fipirt's,  com  par  ti-     b.ill   «hot   liy  gunpowder,   sfunetimes   to   the 
■cnis,  hisuuics.  fotiagt-s,  fest(M)n»,  &c.  distance  of  between  400  and  MH)  feet,  thongh 

FR£l'lZING,  in  natural  philoMiphv,  con-  tht-y  wei^^herl  near  three  |)onnds;  and  when 
fldaiifNi,  the  transformaiion  of  a  ilufd  body  the  plugs  w<-re  screwed  in,  or  furnished  with 
iBloa  firm  or  solid  nia^s,  by  the  action  of  cold;  hooks  or  barln  to  lay  hold  of  the  inside  of  the 
IB  which  sen<>e  the  term  is  applied  10  water  shell  hy,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  t*e 
wbm  it  freezes  iittn  ice;  to  nictaU  when  forced  out,  in  this  case  the  shell  was  always 
liicj  resume  their  solid  forui  after  lieinic  melted  tplit  in  two,  though  the  thickness  of  the 
IjDCBt;  or  10  glass,  wax,  pitrh,  tallow,  ^'c.  nietnl  of  the  shrll  was  about  an  inch  and 
when  they  harden  again  after  l:aving  been  ren-  three  <|uarter<<.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that 
deied  fluid  by  heat.  through   tite  circuhr  crack,  round  al>out  the 

The  |»rocess  of  congelation  is  always  attend-  shelU,  nherc  the\'  burst,  there  8too<l  out  a 
cd  with  the  emission  of  heat,  as  in  found  by  thin  ftlin,  or  sheet  of  ice,  like  a  fin ;  and  in 
csperimeuu  on  the  freezing  of  water,  wax,  the  cases  when  the  plugs  were  projected  by 
spermaceti,  &c. ;  for  in  such  cai^es  it  is  always  freezing  water,  there  suddenly  issued  out  from 
iottiui  that  a  tliermonieter  dipt  into  the  fluid  the  fuze-hole  a  l)olt  of  ice  of  the  same  dia- 
aass  keeps  continually  descending  as  this  meter,  and  stood  over  it  to  the  height  some- 
cools,  fill  it  arrive  at  a  ciriain  fioint,  being  the  times  of  eight  inches  and  a  half.  And  hence 
SMDt  of  frctzins,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  rflects  of  ice  in 
Old,  where  it  is  rather  statinnnry,  and  then  destroying  the  substance  of  vegrtables  and  trees, 
nse»  for  a  little,  while  the  congelation  goes  and  e\eii  ^plitling  rock*,  tvhen  the  frost  is  car- 
m.     hui  by  wh.il  means  it  is  that  fluid  bodies    ried  tnexce^^. 

fhouUi  thus  be  rendered  solid  bv  cold,  or  fluid  It  is  uUo  olMcned  th.it  water  loses  of  it^ 
by  hear,  or  what  is  introduced  into  the  bodies  weight  hy  freezing,  being  found  lighter  after 
by  either  of  iho«c  principles,  arc  matters  the  thawing  agjin,  than  before  it  Wcis  frozen.  And 
kramcd  hate  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  or  iivflred  it  evaporates  almost  as  fast  when  fro/tii 
to  satisfy  theoi^lves  n|ion.      The   following    as  when  it  h  fluid. 

phenomena  however  are  usually  observed.  It  is  said  try)  that  water  docs  not  freeze  in 

Water,  and  some  other  fluids,  suddenly  di-  vacuo ;  rtYpiiring  for  that  pu''|>osc  the  pre- 
late and  expand  in  the  act  of  freezing,  so  as  to  seiice  and  contiguity  of  the  air.  But  this  cir- 
•ccupj  a  greater  space  in  the  form  of  ice  than  cumstance  is  ii.ibic  to  some  doubt,  and  it  may 
before,  in  consequence  of  which  it  \%  that  ice  be  suspected  that  the  dcurce  of  cold  has  not 
is  specifif  uliy  lighter  than  the  same  fluid,  and  been  carried  far  enough  in  these  instances  ;  us 
floats  in  it.  And  the  degree  of  ex|)ansion  of  it  is  foiitui  that  mercury  in  the  vacuum  of 
water,  in  the  state  of  ice,  is  hy  some  authors  thermometers  has  even  l>een  frozen,  though  ir 
•onputcd  at  about  ^  of  its  volume.  Oil,  how-  requires  a  vastly  greater  degree  of  cold  to  freeze 
ever,  is  an  ezcepuoo   to  this  property,  and    mercury  than  water. 

^ucksilvef  too,  which  shrinks  ana  coritracts  Water  which  has  been  boiled  frcezen  incirc 
soil  more  after  freezing.  Mr.  Boyle  relates  readily  than  that  which  ha^  not  been  boiled; 
Mrcfal  experiments  of  vesteU  made  of  metal,  and  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  fluid  dispo>es 
my  thick  and  strong;  in  which,  when  filled  ii  to  freeze  more  s|)eedily;  having  sometimes 
vitn  water,  close  stoi»ped,  and  expovd  to  the  been  cooled  seteral  degrees  below  the  freezing 
told,  the  water  being  expanded  in  freezing,  I)oint,  without  congealint:  when  kept  quite 
ad  not  finding  either  room  or  vent,  liurst  the  still,  but  suddenly  f'reezihg  into  ice  on  the 
viMcia.  A  strong  barrel  of  a  gun,  with  water  least  motion  or  disturbance, 
ni  it  dote  stopped  and  frozen,  was  rent  the  Water,  being  covered  over  with  a  surface  oi 
whole  leogth.  Huygens,  to  try  the  force  with  oil  of  oliie>,  docs  nnt  freeze  so  readily  a> 
whicfa  it  expands,  filled  a  cannon  with  it,  without  it ;  aud  nut  oil  absolutely  preserves 
^vboie  wiet  were  an  inch  thick,  and  then  it  under  a  ^tro^g  frost,  when  olive'  oil  would 
ckiKd  op  the  mouth  and  vent,  so  that  none    nor. 

coald  escape ;  the  whole  being  ex()osed  to  a        The  ^urf.tce  <»f  liie  water,  in  freezing,  ap- 
^"ODg  freezing  air,  the  water  froze  in  about  12    {wars  all  wtiukK-d:  the  wrinkles  being  lOine- 
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times  in  |iarallel  lines,  and  sometimes  like 
rays,  proceeding  from  a  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

The  prodigious  power  of  expansion  evinced 
by  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  most  |x>werful  steam-engines,  and, 
exerted  in  so  small  a  mass,  seemingly  by  the 
force  of  cold,  was  thought  a  very  material 
argument  in  favour  of  those  who  supposed 
that  cold,  like  heat,  is  a  positive  substance. 
Dr.  Black*s  discovery  of  latent  heat,  however, 
has  now  afforded  a  very  easy  and  natural  expli* 
cation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  has  shewn 
that,  in  the  act  of  congelation,  water  is  not 
cooled  more  than  it  was  before,  but  rather 
grows  warmer :  that  as  much  heat  is  discharg- 
ed, and  passes  from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  slate, 
as,  had  it  been  applied  to  water  in  a  fluid 
state,  would  have  heated  it  to  135^.  In  this 
process  the  expansion  is  occasioned  by  a  great 
number  of  minute  bubbles  suddenly  produced. 
Formerly  these  were  supposed  to  be  cold  in 
the  abstract;  and  to  be  so  subtle,  that  insinu- 
ating themselves  into  the  substance  of  the 
iluia,  they  augmented  its  bulk,  at  the  same 
time  that  by  impeding  the  motion  of  its  parti- 
cles upon  each  other,  they  changed  it  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid.  But  Dr.  BlacK  shews,  that 
these  are  only  air  extricated  during  the  con- 
gelation i  andf  to  the  extrication  of  this  air  he 
ascribes  the  prodigious  expansive  force  exerted 
by  freezing  water.  The  only  Question,  there- 
fore, now  remaining  is,  by  what  means  this 
air  comes  to  be  extricated,  and  to  take  up 
more  room  than  it  naturally  does  in  the  fluid? 
To  this  it  ma?  be  answered,  that  perhaps  part 
of  the  heat,  which  is  discharged  from  the  freez- 
ing water,  combines  with  the  air  in  its  un- 
elastic  state,  and,  by  restoring  its  elasticity, 
f;ives  it  that  exiraordmary  force,  as  is  seen  also 
in  the  case  of  air  suddenly  extricated  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder. 

Cold  also  usually  tends  to  make  bodies  elec- 
tric, which  are  not  so  naturally,  and  to  increase 
the  electric  properties  of  such  as  are  so.  And 
it  is  farther  found,  that  all  substances  do  not 
transmit  cold  equally  well ;  but  that  the  best 
conductors  of  electricity,  viz.  metals,  are  like- 
wise the  best  conductors  of  cold.  It  may  far- 
ther be  added,  that  when  the  cold  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  render  any 
body  an  electric,  it  then  ceases  to  conduct  the 
cole]  so  well  as  before.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  practice  of  the  Laplanders  and  Siberians; 
where,  to  exclude  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
winters  from  their  habitations  the  more  effec- 
tually, and  yet  to  admit  a  little  light,  they  cut 
pieces  of  ice,  which  in  the  winter  time  must 
always  be  electric  in  those  countries,  and 
put  them  into  their  windows  :  which  thVy 
find  to  be  much  more  effectual  in  keeping  out 
the  cold  than  any  other  substance. 

Cold,  or  rather  the  absence  of  hett,  ii  the 
destroyer  of  all  vegetable  life,  when  increased 
to  an  excessive  deeree.  It  is  found  that  many 
garden  plants  and  flowers,  which  seem  to  be 
very  stout  and  hardy,  go  off  at  a  little  increase 


of  cold  beyond  the  ordinary  stanifard.  And# 
in  severe  winters,  nature  has  prorided  the  bat 
natural  defence  for  the  cornfields  and  gArdem^ 
namely,  a  covering  of  snow,  which  prmatm. 
such  pans  green  and  healthy  as  are  under  ftp 
while  such  as  are  uncovered  by  it  are  either 
killed  or  greatly  injured.  — 

Although  the  thermometer  in  tbb  coontiy 
hardly  ever  descends  so  low  as  0,  jtt,  in  tM 
winter  of  1780,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow, 
ser\'cd,  that  a  thermometer  laid  on  the 
sunk  to  2b^  below  0 ;  and  Mr.  Derham, 
the  year  1708.  obser\*ed  in  England  that 
mercury  stood  within  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
its  station  when  plunged  into  a  mixture  dt\ 
snow  and  salt.  At  Petersburgh,  in  17dS,  tll^ 
thermometer  stood  at  28^  below  0;  and  whcM]^ 
the  French  academicians  wintered  near  tltt^ 
polar  circle,  the  thermometer  sunk  to  39^^ 
below  0;  and  in  the  Asiatic  and  AmerieH.] 
continents  still  greater  degrees  ofcold  are  ofta^ij 
observed.  i 

The  effects  of  these  extreme  degrees  of  coll.  ] 
arc  very  surprising.     Trees  are  burst,  rodDi^ 
rent,  and  rivers  and  lakes  frozen  several  fetlj 
deep  :  metallic  substances  blister  the  skin  likt^^ 
red  hot   iron  :    the  air,  when   drawn   in  ly  j 
breathing,    hurts    the   lungs,    and  excited  a  I 
cough  :    even  the  effects  of  fire,  in  a  gfCilfc 
measure,  seem  to  cease :  and  it  is  observe^ ' 
that  though  meuls  are  kept  fur  a  considerable 
time  before  a  strong  fire,  they  will  still  freest 
water  when  thrown  upon  them.     Wh^  dw 
French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tomc^^ 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  suddenlf 
admitted    into    their    rooms,    converted    tlii . 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  into    whirls  ^ 
snow;  their  breasts  seemed  to  be  rent  whctt 
they  breathed  it,  the  contact  of  it  was  intole« 
rable  to  their  bodies;  and  the  spirit  of  wtmv 
which   had  not  been  highly  rectified,    bofit 
some  of  their  thermometers  by  the  congelation 
of  the  aqueous  part. 

Extreme  cold  too  often  proves  fatal  to  anU 
mals  in  those  countries  where  the  winters  are 
very  severe:  thus  7000  Swedes  perished  «t' 
once  in  attempting  to  pass  the  mountaios 
which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden.  But  ii  It 
not  necessary  that  the  cold,  in  order  to  pnvrt 
fatal  to  human  life,  should  bi  so  very  inteiMt 
as  has  been  just  mentioned;  h  is  only  reqn^ 
site  to  be  a  little  bclotv  32^  of  Fahrenneit,  or 
the  freezing  point,  accompanied  with  snow  or 
hail,  from  which  shelter  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  snotv  wTiich  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or  tbc^ 
uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  ana 
by  a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  astr 
mal  heat  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  sofficicat 
quantity  is  not  left  for  (he  support  of  lifd  Ifl^ 
such  cases,  the  person  first  feels  himself  eas* 
tremely  chill  and  uneasy;  he  turns  listleaa» 
unwilling  to  walk  or  use  exercise  to  keep  hioK 
self  warm,  and  at  last  turns  drowsy,  sits  .doiir% 
to  refresh  himself  with  sleep,  but  wakes  no. 
more. 

With  regard  to  the  term  congelation*  it  if 
applied  to  water  when  it  freezes  into  ice ;  to 
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meuSai,   Mrhen   they  rMumc  their  solid  r*rin  frrif^ht  pro  rata  :  and  when  a  ship  i^  infiiird 

iArr  being  mcUcd  by  heatj  or  to  glass,  wax,  and  tuch  n  misfortune  hap{>ens,  the  insurvd 

pttrh,  ullowy   &c.  when  they  harden  ajcain  commonly  transfer  thoae  goods  over  to  tlir  as« 

•ItffT  ha«  iDg  been  rendered  fluid  by  heit.    But  snrera,  towards  a   satisfaction  of  what  they 

kdi&rs  from  crystallization,  which  is  rather  make  good.     Lrx  mcrcat. 

a  Maiation  of  the  panicles  of  a  solid  from  a  Fk eight,  also  denotes  a  duty  of  ftO  sols  per 

Adid  in  «  hich  it  had  been  dissolved  more  by  ton  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  of  France,  by 

ike  oiMture  Uuin  tlie  action  of  heat.  the  masters  of  foreign  veskels  going  in^  or  out 

F&BBSI3SO    Foiirr«  denotes   the  point  or  of,  the  several  p(>ru  of  the  kingdom. 

of  coMj  shewn  by  a  mercurial  ilier«  To  Fh eight,  v.  a.   pret.  ^eighitd;  part. 

er,   at   which   certain  fluids  beitin   to  fraught, /r eight ed,  {Jretter^  French.)     1.  To 

,  or»  when  fr<>zen,  at  which  they  begin  load  a  ship  or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods  for 

aibaw  ag^in.    On  Fdhrenheii's  thermometer  transporution  iShak»peari),  Sf.  To  load  as  the 

Am  pninc  is  at  •*•  39  for  water,  and  at  —  40  bunlen  -,  to  be  the  ihm^  with  which  a  vessel  is 

fcr  quicksilver,  these  fluids  freezing!  at  those  (rc'mUicil  (Shak spears).                                              \ 

tm  points  respectively.     It  would  al^o  be  well  KUK'IGH  lER.  i.  (fretteur,  Fr.)  He  who        ^ 

iftM  freezing  points   for  other  fluids   were  freights  a  vessel. 

■rmained,  and  the  wIkjIc  arranged  in  a  table.  FREIND  (John),  a  most  learned  Hnglish 
SieTiiEBMOMETBR.  physician  and  writer  in  the  18ih  century,  was 
Frecxivg  RiUM,  or  raiwing  irE.  a  \'rry  born  at  Cruton,  Northamptonshire,  in  l(i76. 
vwomiiiou  kind  of  shower,  which  fell  tn  tii'e  In  lOf/i  he  published,  in  ccmj unction  with 
vctt  of  Knglaml,  in  December,  167J,  uf  Mr.  F.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two  Greek  ora- 
wkirii  we  have  various  accounts  in  the  Fht«  tions,  one  of  ^schines  against  Ctesi|)hon,  and 
iMophicai  Transactions.  Thi«  rain,  as  soon  the  other  of  Demosihem-s  I>e  Corona,  with 
m  it  touched  any  thing  above  gmund,  us  a  a  now  l^tin  %'ersion.  In  l(x)t|  he  wrote  a  let- 
bough,  ice,  immediately  settled  into  ice;  ter  to  Dr.  Sloane  concerning  an  Hydrocepha- 
aady  knf  multiplying  and  enlarging^  of  the  ici-  lus,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
dcs,  broke  all  down  with  its  weight.  The  tionsj  and  another  letter  in  Latin  to  the  same 
nin  that  fell  on  the  snow  immediately  froze  ^ntlenian,  Despasmis  rarior.  historia,  nrinteil 
imo  ice,  wiihnnt  sinking  in  the  snow  at  all.  in  the  same  Transactions.  In  1703  his  Mm- 
It  Bade  an  incredible  destruction  of  trees,  menalngia  appeared,  which  gained  him  great 
bcjrnid  any  thing  in  all  history.  *' Had  it  re)njtatiun.  In  1704  he  was  chosen  professor 
cooeliided  with  some  f;ust  of  wind  (^^s  a  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
gratlemao  on  the  spot),  it  might  have  been  of  1705  he  attended  the  carl  ot  Peterborough  to 
inrible  cooseouence.  I  weighed  the  sprig  of  Spain,  as  physician  to  the  army  there »  and, 
^aa  asb-cire,  of  just  three-<)uartcn  of  a  pHond,  upon  his  return  in  ]707»  publikbcd  an  accutmt 
the  ice  on  which  weighed  l(i  pounds.  Some  of  the  earl's  expedition  and  conduct.  In  I70<> 
»cn  frightened  with  the  noise  in  the  air,  till  he  publiiihed  his  Chemical  Ixrcturts.  In  17  IS 
ihnr  di«ccrned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs,  he  attendeil  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  Flanden, 
iNined  against  each  other.*'  This  pbcnome-  as  his  physician.  In  I716  be  was  admitted  a 
BOO,  howerer,  is  not  uncommon  in  a  less  de*  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  London, 
gne,  and  depends  wholly  on  the  nice  kwlancc  This  year  he  publiihcd  the  hrst  and  third  books 
m'  temperatuies  in  the  rain  and  atmosphere,  of  ilipixicrates  I>e  morbis  popularibtis,  with  a 
Dr.  Bnle  observes,  that  there  was  no  consi-  Commentary  on  Fe\'ers,  wriiicn  b?  himself. 
Enable  frost  obserred  on  the  groumi  during  He  sat  a  member  for  the  bomiigh  or  Launces- 
ike  whole ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  a  frost  ton  in  Cornwall  in  1722,  when  ne  distinguish- 
■ly  be  very  inteuse  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  ed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  admin istra* 
of  some  hilU  ami  plains ;  while  in  other  filacet  tion.  Marcn  172S  ne  was  committed  to  the 
k  keepi  at  two,  three,  or  four  feet  disunce  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason :  aiKl,  while 
ifaDve  tlie  groood,  rivers,  bkes,  &c.  and  may  he  was  under  confinement,  he  wrote  a  Latin 
wudei  about  very  fiiriotis  in  some  places,  and  epistle  to  Dr.  Mead,  De  quibiisdam  variolarum 
imisi  in  others  not  far  off.  The  frost  was  generibus ;  and  be^u  his  History  of  Physic, 
feBowed  by  glowing  heau,  and  a  wonderful  the  flrst  part  of  which  was  published  in  1786, 
ibrvanliieaa  of  flowers  and  fruits.  and  the  second  in  1796,  Upon  the  accession 
Fbebbivo  mixtubb.  See  Cold.  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  ap|)ointefl 
FREIGHT,  i/rei,  French.)  The  money  phy>ician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  show, 
pad  for  carria]^  of  goods  by  sea;  or,  in  a  ed  the  utmnu  regard  and  esteem  for  him.  He 
BiSer  sense,  it  is  taken  fur  the  cargo,  or  bur*  died  at  Landon  in  17S8.  His  works  werr 
thaof  the  ship.  Ships  are  freiglited  lither  by  published  together  in  Latin,  at  London,  1733, 
(be  ton,  or  by  the  great ;  and  in  respect  to  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen, 
line,  the  freight  b  agpeed  for  at  so  much  per  FRKJL'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deparU 
BMuh,  or  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole  ment  of  Var.  By  the  Romans,  it  was  called 
m^Kie.  If  a  ihip  freighted  by  the  great  hap-  Forum  Julii ;  and  had  then  a  port  on  the  Me- 
pos  tobe  cast  away,  the  freight  is  io^t;  but  if  diterranean,  which  is  now  above  a  mile  from 
a  mercbani  agrees  by  the  ton,  or  at  so  much  it.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  that  great  Roman 
£ar  ererr  piece  of  commodities,  and  by  any  ac-  general  and  philosopher  Agricoia  ^  and  near  it 
cideat  the  «hip  b  cast  away,  if  part  of  the  fcmxJs  some  line  remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible, 
iftsiicd.  It  is  said  aiic  cngtit  to  be  answciul  bii  It  i^  irated  near  the  river  Argen%  in  «  morassy 
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40  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.      Loii.  6.  60  £.  but  over  all  the  known  languages  in  the  wc 

Lat.  43.  86  N.  but  then  the  tunis,  the  expreseions,  and 

FREN.  s.  A  stranger  (^Spenser).  idioms,  of  the  £n|(lish,    are    Bomedinfli 

FRENCH,  iu  general,  something  belonging  quaint  and  extraordmary,  that  it  loses  a| 

to  France ;  thus  we  say,  the  French  language,  deal  of  the  advantage  which  its  gTBmiM 

French  customs,  polity,  &c.    The  French  Ian-  simplicity  gives  it  over  the  rest. 

Suage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  no  original  or  mo-  The  French  has  but  few  compoaod  wc 

ler  language,  but  a  medley  of  several.     Those  wherein   it  differs    widely  from    the  Gl 

that  prevail  most,  and  which  are,  as  it  were.  High  Dutch,  and  Englisn.     This  the  ¥p 

the  basis  thereof,  are,   1..  The.  Celtic ;  whether  authors   own  a   great  disadvantage  in 

that  were  a  particular  language  itself,  or  whe-  language;  the   Greek  and  Dutch  derivi' 

ther  it  were  only  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  as  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  fron 

spoken  in  the  west  and  north.  2,  The  Latin,  composition  of  words,  and  frequently  exp 

which   the  Romans  carried  with  them   into  ing  tliat  in  one  sounding  word,  whica 

Gaul,  when  they  made  the  conquest  tl\ercor.  FVench  cannot  express  but  by  a  peripk 

And»  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of  the  The  diminutives  in  the  French  are  as  h 

Teutonic  used  by  the  Franks,  when  they  pass^  the  compounds,  the  greatest  part  of  ihoi 

ed  the  Rhine,  and  established  themselves  in  maining  in  use  having  lost  their  dimioi 

Gaul.     Of  these  three  languages,  in  the  space  signification;  but  what  most  distinguish 

of  about  thirteen  hundred  years,  was 'the  pre-  French  language,  are  its  justness,  purit]^. 

sent  French  formed,  such  as  it  is  now  found,  curacy,  and  flexibility. 

Its  progress  was  very  slow  ;  and  both  the  Ita-  French  or  kidney-  bean.      Sec  i 

Han  and  Spanish  were  regular  languages  rlong  seoi^us. 

before  the  French.  French     honeysuckle.      See    H: 

Pasquier  observes,  it  was  under  Philip  de  sarum. 

Valois  that  the  French  tongue  Brst  began  to  F'rench  marigold.    SeeTACETES, 

be  polished:  and  that,  in  the  register  of  th^  French  willow.    See  EpiLOBiuif 

chamber  of  accounts  of  that  time,  there  is  a  To  FRE^NCHIFY.  v.  a,  (from  Fm 

purity  seen  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  present  To  infect  with  the   manners  of  France 

age.     However,  the  French  was  still  a  very  make  a  coxcomb  {Camden), 

imperfect  language  till  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  FRE'NEl'lC.     a.     (Jrenetique^   Frei 

The  custom  of  speaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  fpimnxo;;  generally  therefore  written  pkk 

of  writing  the  public  acts  and  instruments  of  tick.)  Mad ;  distracted  {Darnel), 

thecourtsof  justice  in  that  language,  had  made  FRE^NZY.  5.   (^^mri;;  pArent/tf,  La 

them  overlook  the  French,  their  own  language.  Madness;  distraction  of  mind;  alienatio 

Add,  that  the  preceding  ages  had   been  re-  understanding;  any  violent  passion  apprc 

markable  for  their  ignorance,  which  was  ow-  i^gto  madness  {Benlley), 

ing,  in  good  measure,  to  the  long  and  calami-  rRE^QUENCE.   s.   (^frequence,  Frei 

tons  wars  which  France  had  been  engaged  in:  Crowd  ;  concourse }  assembly  {Milton). 

whence  the  F>ench  noblesse  deemed  it  a  kind  FRE'QUENCY.  5.  {frequentia,  Latir 

of  merit  not  to  know  any  thing  ;  and  the  gene-  Common  occurrence;  the  condition  of  I 

nds  regarded  little  whether  or  no  they  wrote  often  seen  or  done  (^//rr^vry).  2.  Conco^ 

and  talked  politely,  provided  they  could  but  full  assembly  (Ben  Jonson). 

fight  valiantly.  FREQUENT,  a.  {frequent,  French 5 

But  FVancis  L  who  was  the  restorer  of  learn-  quens,  Latin.)     1.  Often  done;  often  m 

ing  and  the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  often   occurring   {Pope),     2.  Used   ofte 

face  of  things ;   and,  after  his  time,  Henry  practise  any  thing  {Stcf/l).    3.  Full  of 

Stevens  printed  hb  book,  De  la  Precellence  du  course  {Milton), 

Langage  Francois.    The  change  was  become  To  Fre'quent.  t*.  a,  {frequento,  Lfl 

very  conspicuous  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen-  To  visit  often ;  to  be  much  in  any  place 

tury ;  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  CoefTe-  con). 

teau,     and    Malherbe,    contributed    towards  FREQUE'NTABLE.  a,  {Uomfteqm 

bringing  it  to  its  perfection ;  which  the  cardi-  Convcrsible ;  accessible  {Sidney), 

nal  de  Richelieu  completed,  by  the  establish.  FREQUE'NTATIVE.  a.  (jrequentai 

nient  of  the  French  academy.  Latin.)    A  grammatical  term  applied  to  ^ 

Oneof  the  characters  of  the  French  language  signifying  the  frequent  re|)etition  of  an  aci 

b,  to  be  natural  and  easy.    The  words  are  FREQUE'NTER.  s,  {Uovn  frequent.) 

ranged  in  it  much  in  the  same  order  as  the  who  often  resorts  to  anyplace  (Swift). 

ideas  in  our  minds;  in  which  it  differs  exceed-  FREQUE'NTLY.  ao,  {frequenter,  Lj 

ingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  where  the  Often ;  commonly ;  not  rarely  (•Vtrr/V). 

inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words  is  con-  F'RESC/ATL    See  Frascati. 

sidered  a  beauty.     Indeed  the  Hebrew  sur-  FRE'SCO.  5.  (Italian.)  1.  Coolness;  si" 

passes  even  the  French  in  this  point;  but  then  duskiness  {Prior).    2.   A  picture  not  J 

It  comes  short  of  it  in  copiousness  and  variety,  in  frlaring  light,  but  in  dusk  {Pope). 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  Fresco,  in  painting,  an  lulian  word 

analogy  of  grammar,  and  the  simplicitv  where-  universally  adopted,  signifying  painting^ 

with  tn^  moods  of  verbs  are  formed,  tlie  £ng-  formed  on  the  walls  ot  palaces  and  chui 

lish  h#s  the  advantage  not  only  over  the  French, .  There  caopot  be  a  doubt,  that  this  wai  fls 
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jti::<i*:.  in  vihich  .il!  Urc^  suljrcu  wrre 
■sacxiiavlv  al'irr  I  he  di»c<)\cfv  of  iho  art 
w.£  'onus  and  fi)l>»uiios,  by  the  ju- 
t<.i-:i^  <■•  II  of  difTriciit  ctiloiirrti  rarihn 
T-.t;i  <«  1  rf.  Sj^a^r**  fun  id  tii  a  r«>iii- 
^utf  II  ^rfUre,  «%ho  knew  iioiliiiig  iiiorr 
■r  muiixiiJic  diCtaies,  have  brcn  found 
fiui  ciiiours,  collecied,  and  u«rd  on 
II*  2%  lustinci;  and  »ontc  haw  even 
iru  it[*)un,  in  working  the  l)cauttfiil 
^'i  le.iZiria  funned  of  feaitieri  nf  ihc 
wm  imu  ,a:^  •  one  ^lep  more  %vould  U.\\v 
^■s  ^iiL' ,2  on  wails,  but  it  w;is  reserved 
n  4.  .:r-:i  •^rcciuus  'oeiilighirii  ami  tene- 
t's: «•".  ih  me  »u{)erior  tjlentt  ihey  had 
^Rs  ^  i.  :■«  r.vaied.  It  would  be  vain 
^■sjs  :  .  ^1  ^\tsii:;alion  when  their  at- 
mm  zrr^ro.  r.  -  it  state  cf  coiii|iaratite  |ier- 
■  *'^uccd  the  delineation  of 
iihi^  *:  iiniibr  couiposiiioii  i  Uf 
■■—:.•-  :•;  saii-tlH  with  (le*crib;;i/ 
~  =~.:ii  iz  very  c real  antiquit. .  a-.d 
"  -a.    -  r  xi.<lc:u  method  ti  uki.  :;  th'- 
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"  The  drnii-iiuli  ate  of  an  oiivi-  irnt.  m  •■' 
a  \rUiiwi%h  or  rrililiih  ijnt.  iiiid  ihi>  •limli  i  ni 
rnl,  nn\cil  with  hiark  'I'hi-  dminiH'i,  m  k* 
iicral,  .in*  in^dr  wiih  liiilr  |iIui|b,  lunuril  nl 
lil^tii  and  Mrxililt-  Ktiilli,  afii't  ihr  ■i\li-iil  {In 
man  •f'ul|'iiiii'."  'Ihr  |«U'iiir«'  «•!  'liliiiluii  i*, 
howetrr,  an  rxn  |iiiiiii«  and  ii-riui  in  ji  iiil  iIh- 
author  ni  think,  thai  (hr  uiuii  wh>i  |M'iI<iiiiiiiI 
ihi«  |)i«-(-c  wan  iu|iriioi  to  iIiom*  wh«i  i  mininj 
the  uth'-rft. 

In  llir  a|r(,'rr;i.ilr  ihrrr  nrr  no    |it«Hi|n.    h'H 
n!ony,  ff  cLiro  id  wufo.      I'^h  h  hiroM  ■(•iimI-, 
ai  it  wrrf,   indr|frni|t III,    wiih  ii*  itwii  Ivli* 
and  tU.Av ittAy,  iiriihrr  ii-fiiviii|/  iteU*^Ut\  liirlii 

ffoni    llir    fir^i,    O'lf    «  .  ftiif/    khrfdr    i»m  li  .    i''<« 
arc  Ih'rvhjf.'rt  hfikcii,  l.fi  <l«>iir  Mrilii  ihi   ••  fH' 
colour  a*  tlif   half   ini'>-,   aiid  h«*«  iiiuily  !'*• 
uhilr.     'I  hii   jjfM-iiijjrily  «r«/t«'  ffifi  ih^if  d<  i 
cirn^'v  tn  iIm-  •■*  i^r«*'r  of  jirrif**' ii«*',  v»iii«l»  if 
du'"i  tl)"  4r'-il  <o  llir  ii««f  (niy  '«f  ii'*'  mv   d'' 
:;ra''ii«'rri  «#f  fii»ijdM«-   l/y  th«   l«.ir.ii<t  ■•.  •,!    I  .• 
#»/''/i.fv    "f'^f  II.*   r**!,"  ^iWt  ili^- "/iiiii.  •'  III* 
jji'ti.;»»  »r*  '>.:.»■  iMit«  k«*^,  I"  »  i**'**  »i  **  l/#W, 

t/r-inr  i/#!i»ifi.*i  ;^i-J  •*!«  j^^'M.^f.  •••.  if/ii  • 

!.^>fJ    ■■    }  ifJ',    if*'»    .'.    !•-•    >«#i-*   I  >i"    t-^*t   t  ^ 
»•>•?•    »•-»    C**'/*.  ■  ^.  •  ;    •/?    '/vi    •••^■•I'l       •• 
«:  v.*    '•':  '«  .'If  «  ^t*%:  y^   ^A    t.  1^  m.'  »,  . 

•.,     1*.      r      ••  f-     '"^     •-  •>!  .V-    •   '    ll.»l't    •    *-''^.» 
■'••v.-      ;^    •      • /i   '.Vji     r*  •^'^    ^,vi^-.  ^«       V     -/^ 
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F  B.  E  F  R  E 

of  ashes,  caused  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuviuij,  great  hanlships,  owing  to  his  having  adopfead 

one  thousand  three. hundred  and  thirty-seven  a  profession  contrary  to  the  wubes  of  hisp** 

years  oast.    The  moderns,  however,  conceive  rents.    However  he  persevered  in  his  ttudies^ 

that  toeir  lime  and  sand  is  preferable.  and  while  he  was  employed  io  copving  tl» 

The  design  intended  for  a  wall  should  be  works  of  the  best  masters,  be  plannei  a  LatiB 

drawn  on  paper,  or  any  substance  from  whence  poem,  De  Arte  Graphica,  which  waa  after* 

it  may  he  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster ;  the  wards  published.    Iriis  ingentoua  maa  dmi 

inodeof  proceeding  must  afterwards  be  similar  in   1665.      His  poem  was  printed  after  hb/ 

to  that  practised    hi  painting  upon  canvas,  death,  with  a  prose  translauon,  hwim  PSIei^..' 

The  colours  should  be  earths,  exduiively,  di-  with  notes.    It  has  been  rendered  into  Eb«  1 

luted  with  water  sufficiently  to  make  them  glish,  first  by  Dryden,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  M*«  ' 

flow  freely,  but  not  to  decompose  the  plaster  son.     Fresnoy,  as  a  painter,  imitaiM  Titiaa.      ' 
and  mix  its  surface  with  them ;   Ions  soft        FRET.  r.  {/return,  Latin.)     1.  A  frith,  me*} 

haired  brushes  should  therefore  be  preferred,  strait  of  the  sea,  where, the  water  by  ocmfiiiD*  i 

iBrit,  Ency,),  ment  is  always  rough  {Brawn).    S.  An  agiia«- 

FRESH.  a.  (pjierc,  Saxon. ^    1.  Cool ;  not  tion  of  liquors  by  fermentation,  or  other  cawa  ' 

vapid  with  heat  [prior),  2.  Not  salt  {Abbot),  {Derham).    3.  Work  rising  in  protubea 

3.  New;  not  had  before  {Dryden),  4.  New;  {Spectator).    4.  Agiution  of  the  mind; 

not  impaired  by-  time  {Mitton),    6.  In  a  state  motion  of  temper  (Herbert). 
like  that  of  recentness  {DenJtmm).  6.  Recent;        Frbt,  or  Frbttb,  in  architecture,  akind^ 

newly  come  {Dryder^,  7.  Repaired  from  any  of  knot  or  ornament,  consisting  of  two  lists  or 

loss  or  diminution  {Jjryden),    8.  Florid ;  vi-  small  fillets  variously  interlaced  or  interwofefy 


Fasting :  opposed  to  eatmg  or  drink-  right  angles.    This  is  so  indispensable, 

inc.     12.  Sweet:  opposed  to  stale  or  stinking,  they  have  no  beauty  without  ii,  but 

Fresh,  s.  Water  not  salt  {Shakspeare).  perfectly  Gothic. 

To  FREfSHEN.  v.  a.  {(torn  Jresk,)    To  Fret-work,  that  adorned  with  frets;    It 

make  firesh  {Tfiomson),  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up  and  enrich  ftii 

iTo  Frb'shbh.  V.  a.  To  grow  fresh  {Pope),  empty  spaces;  but  it  is  mostly  practised  ia 

FRESHES,  amonff  sailors,  the  violence  of  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  with  platslcr  • 

an  ebb-tide,  increased  by  heavy  rains,  flowing  work. 

into  theses,  which  it  discolours  to  a  consider^  Frets,  certain  short  pieces  of  wire  fissi 

able.distance  from  the  shore  on  such  occasions,  on  the  finger-board  of  euitars,  &c.  at  ng|ht  ' 

where  the  line  on  which  the  two  colonrs  meet  angles  to  the  strings,  and  which,  as  the  strintf 

may  be  distinctly  observed  for  a  great  length  are  brought  into  contact  with  them  by  mi 

along  the  coast.  pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve  to  vary  and  deterw 

FRE^HBT.  #.  (from  Jresk.)    A  pool  of  mine  the  pitch  of  the  tones, 

fresh  water  {Miltony  To  Frbt.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 

FRE'SHLY.  ac^.  (from /reiA.)     1.  Coolly,  agitate  violently  by  external  impulse  or  actioa 

2.  Newly;  in  the  former  state' renewed  {Ba-  {Shakspearc).    9.  To  wear  away  by  robbing 

con).  3.  With  a  healthy  look ;  ruddily  {Shak'  {Ncwlon).    3.  To  hurt  by  attrition  {Miifn)m 

speare).  4.  To  corrode;  to  eat  awav  {HakewUt).    A* 

FRESHNESS,  t.  {from  fresh.)     1.  New-  To  form  into  raised  work  '{Miitan).    6.  To 

ness;  vigour ;  spirit ;  the  contrary  to  vapidness  variegate;  to  diversify   {Shakspeare).    7>  To 

{Bacon).    2.  Freedom  from  diminution  by  make  angry;  to  vex  {Ezekicl). 

time;  not  staleness;  not  decay  {South).    3.  To  Fret.  v.n.     1.  To  be  incommoiioa) 

Freedom  from  fatigue ;  newness  of  strength  to  be  agiuted  {South).    2.  To  be  worn  aways  . 

iUayward).  4.  Coolness  {Addison),  5.  Rud«  to  corrode  {Peach,).    3.  To  make  way  by  atn* 

diness;  colour  of  health  {GranoUle).  (>•  Free-  trition    {Moxon).    4.    To  be  angry;   to  bt 

dom  from  saltnes*.  peevish  {Pope). 

FRESNE  (Charles  du  Cange  du),  a  learned  FRETFUL,  a.  (from /rf/.)  Angry ;  peevisli. 

Frenchman^  l)orn  a|  Amiens  in   )6lO.     He  FRETFULLY,  ad.  Peevishly. 

was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  advocate  in  FRETFULNESS.  s.  (from  fre{ful.)  Fm* 

the  parliament  of  Pkris.    He  compiled  a  glos*  sion  ;  peevishness. 

saf)r  of  low  Latin,  intitled,  Glossarium  Mediie  FREOTY.  a.  (from /re/.)  Adorned  wilh 

et  infimsB  Latinitatis,  which   has  been  fre-  raised  work. 

quently  printed.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  FREUDENSTADT,  a  strong  town  of  Sqih 

Halle,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  1772-1784.    His  Greek  bia,  in  the  Block  Forest,  built  to  defend  Umi 

Glossary  of  the  middle  Age,  in  2  vols,  folio,  passage  into  this  forest.     It  is  IS  miles  S.£.  of 

is  also  an  esteemed  work.    He  also  published  atrasbunr.    Lon.  8.  21  E.     Lai.  48. 28  N« 

a  History  of  Constantinople,  and  various  other  FREYBERG,  or  FRiEOBERe,  a  town  of 

books,  and  died  in  l688.  Upper  Saxony,  containing  above  ()U,000  inlui^ 

FRESNOY    (Charles   Alphonsus   du),    a  biunts.    In  the  environs  are  minek  of  coppM^ 

French  painter  and  poet.     He  was  bom  at  P^  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  which  employ  a  usM 

ris  in  1011,  and  having  studied  under  Perrier  number   of  workmen,    and    prodoce   abos^ 

Vouet,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  10,000  rix-dollars  a  year.    Here  is  the        -* 


dM  polyaRdha^  nrJcr  inonoj^yniu.  dilyx  fivv-  an  dradciity  sukI  live  oiilivi''  (lc|M:iiilin 
bred;  peuls  fi\e;  ii^lc  iriiid  j  berry  ju'cc-  llcrv  jre,  ImmiIc-i  irn  cu:i\ciiIh,  a  conn 
Im,  manv-cellcd,  iiianvKefitftl.    T«vo't|>rriis;     ol' thr 'IViiir.nic  ftrJcr,  ami  tliirtecn  cl 
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Vnring-place  of  ibe  j>rinecs  of  the  dccloral  of  its  Drivilej^,  and  at  last  purrliasal  lU  free* 

hamat  of  SuLony.     It  »  situaat  on  a  branch  of  doin  for  ?0,UUU  marks  of  silver.    This  sum 

ihc  Mnldau,  15  niileflS.\V.of  Diwlea.   Lon.  was  advanced   by  the  house  of  Ausuia,  by 

II.  10  W.     Lat.  51.  0  N.  which  means  the  town  became  subject  to  that 

FREYSINGEN,  a  town  of  Gcrnany,  ca-  Amily.    It  was  formerly  an  im^riant  fortress, 

|ical  of  a  bishopric  of  ihe  same  name,  in  the  but  1km ns  taken  several  times  by  the  Sweden 

ode  of  Bavaria.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  and  thr  French,  it  was  dismantled  liy  the  lat* 

n  I796*     It  i:i  seated  on  a  mountiin,  ni'ar  the  ter,  in  the  year  17H.    The  streets  are  broad 

brr.  20  miles  N.  by  E.  uf  Munich.     Lnu.  II.  and  well  iMved.     The  principal  chnrch  is  a 

WlL     Lat.  48.  ;;0' X.  Sii|)erb  cdirure.     litre  is  a  univer>ily,  founded 

FREZIEUA.     In  botany,  a  gcnns  of  the  iu  1467,  by  .AlUrt  iV,  duke  of  Ausijia,  wiih 

coniniandery 

S|>rriis;  of  the  Teni'.iiic  nrdcr,  and  thirteen  churchts. 

one  a  uatlic  of  Jamaica,  the  other  of  tlie  Kj^t  Lat.  4a.  lo  N.     l»n.  7-  -'7  K. 

!■««.  FHU'ASSK'R  «.  (French.)    A  dish  made 

FRIABILITY.  1.  (from /rr/i/7r.)    Cnpaci-  bymiting  chickens  or  oiher  small  thinjp  in 

liof  briiineasilv  reduced  to  piiwder  {Lovke).  pn-fri,  and  dres«>iifs  them  wnlt  stronjz  sauce. 

FRl'ABLK.'fl.  (Jriabie,  FrcMch.)     Ej>ily  FRIi NATION.' i.  {/ricatio,  l^iin.)    The 

cnunbled  ;  caailv  reduced  to  pi iwdcr  «.I/.ir«fO.  art    of   rubbing    one    thing  againH    another 

FRIAR,  or  Vrier,   by  the  Lminsi  called  {,ntti'*n). 

/nier,  the  lulians^ra.  and  the  French /r*rr,  FRl'CTION.  s.  (firtio,  Utin.)     1.  The 

ifcai  i«,  Irolhrr :  a  term  common  lo  the  iniMik^  act  cif  ruhbinu  tuo  Ixidic*  toK^ther  [Stwton), 

•fall  orders ;  founded  on  this,  th.it  there  is  a  2.  The  ri:ii»ta;ice  in  in.ichines  caused  by  the 

kind  of  fraterniiy  or  bmtherhiHMl  presumed  be-  motion  (d  mu'  ^or!v  n;>on  aitc«ther.     3.   M'lli* 

Ivccii  tlie  several  religious  person^  of  tlie  vune  cal  ruuliin^  tvnU  ide  lleshbruah  or  cloths  (Hu- 

onvrnt  or  ixumastery.  nin). 

«i^*UiSu^L''-     ^^V"*-  .   VI  Frutiov.  tvhen   expressive  of  the  act  of 

^n^^^'J^**-  ^,^fT-"*-,(''"'"^   M"niMir  ;  ^^^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^ji,,^  ^^e  surfare.  »f  iKHiics  agmiasl 

rii f^ o ■  V-    ''               rioitey,  „r  oi er  earli  other,  is  call.d  aluo  attrition. 

rKIARIA.  a.  {Jnur  and   ii-.c  )      Like  a  The  pliH-iiuiueiia  arinint:  from  the  frit  tioo  of 

Ifiar,  or  man  nrTi  lUiht  in  life  C linrrn^,  divem  boilieo,  under  ditferrnt  rireunistanrrs,  arc 

FUrARSCOWL.  f.  (7rii/r  and  m-rL.      A  vei*}- uumernUH  and  cnD^ider.iblc.   Mr.  IlawkHbev 

piui  ittat   produces  a    tiower    reatmbli.i^    .i  ci«i-«  in  umber  itre\{M.Tiiiitfnts  of  lhi«  kind;  par* 

CmL  tiruUrl)  oflhe  attrition  or  frie^inn  ofijlaM,  uuder 

FRl'ARY.  J.  (from  friar.)   A  monastcr\  or  *»riou*  ••trruin%iaf»t-vA  ;  the  re*ult  i.f  which  wa% 

GMvent  of  rr:ar».  that  it  jieUl'-d  li(;hl,  and  bei-ame  elertriral.     In- 

Fai'ART.  fl.  Like  a  fii.r  rCani(/r«\  J*"*'*  *'  *"""7  •»>  f"^'«»""  •rt- bn.ucht  to  ronccive 

n  FKI'ritiLE.  ...  n.  To  irirte  (ii.^ihha.).  "»7,';"-">  "f  ««h-u'  to  emit   .ght ;  p.rticularlya 

■>T>....^.  ..^          ...                        >  rat  4  iiafk,  iku;;ar,  beaten  sulphur,  mrrrury,  »«« 


In  leoj^ih  \*  a'.'iu:  4  )  ui.L-*,  jud  bn  uflih  Vl).  Fhh  iiok,  in  uu'rlianies  denotes  the  renistaBea 

FaiBWRv^,   a    luun  uf  Si\i»M:rlani!,  rjpiial  a  mn«inc  bnd\  uiert^  with  frnm  the  surfare  oo 

oN  cai.ton  of  the  ume  niin»e.     Ttic  public  whirli  it  iuii%e«i.    Friction  ariv^  fn»ni  th<*  rouch- 

buiUlinp,   es*,>eri3i!y    tne  oithedrjlt   are   %erv  ne**  or  asperity  of  the  surface  of  thr  b«idy  mo*^* 

kapdeouie.     Tiie    in'ia»,iiani!»  are  papist^,     h  '^^  **"•*  •'»■*  *'*'  ^^^  ^*^J  roo^inn  :  for  sueh  sur- 

i^enicd  in  *:  ;  :..i-:.  nv  the  bishoi>  of  l^n-  farr*«»»M*tincaltemalel>of  rniinenrt-^ andenyi. 

Wne.  wiio  re%  ic,  :  .-re,  and  in  len,,..  r..l>,  by  ^'p'  •'ill»;rthe  «-ui|nmen  of  the  one  mnsl  be  rau- 

■r.,  ,:*«  :.     -.   ...^  J         •    r*  f  ■  broken  and  worn  off:  bul  iieillirr  ran   nappeu 

«u.uan  .s  .rrye^ranrd.nar),  fur  pari  of  ji  ..  ^ah«..t  motion,  nor  can  motion  be  produced  witts- 

buiU  on  an  cle«  aied  r-xrK.  pjri  of  it  ni  a  deep  ^,  .  f.,,^  impre**cd.     II.  nre  the  lorre  applied 

It^'  *"'*  low^"*  '"«  w«^^-i  »»  occupies  J  sill  lil  ^  ^„^^.  1,,^  ^^^  i,  «Uher  wholly  or  partly  sp^ni 

pam.    The  streets  arc  irrejuUr,  '.!ivji,  cl-  m,  on  thi*.  ellerl ;  and  n*i.MNiuently  thei*  arisca  a  re- 

lad  tolerablv  wJt ;  the  bou&cii  are  %veil  built.  i»i%tauf\>  «r  fnetii»n,  wliirh  wi  1  be  vreatrr  aa  th« 

ind  wmc  o:  them  handsome  ;  there  are  v  «cial  eniinenr«-i»  are  grratcr,aBdtbcsal>stanerthe  har^ 

cbwchcs  and  cuments.     It  i>  Hirrmnided  uiih  «*:  and  a^  the  body,  h;  euniinuat  frittVon,  bc» 

•alls,  towers,  and  iharp  rjck-.     Friljur^  ctju-  comes  mure  and  awrc  poli«bcd,  Ihe  (riclion  di- 

fci»  some  iuanufiiciuft},  but  none  tint  arc  n>ini*l»«'«-  ^    .         ...         _ 

iaprttnt.     Lat.  46.  48  N.     Lon.  6.  ^j  E.  >•  Amonton*  waa  the  6rst  phi.o«»ph«r  who  fa^ 

^  Ftiiuitc,  a  ^n  of  C;eru*anv.  in  the  cir-  ^""^^^  »•  '^  V^i^L'  ^MTf^^d'^'^T^K '*^*"^**^ 

deof  Soabia.  and  capi-^lof  the  Austrian  Bri*.  »P-  '^^r^^i^I^.i^'JJ^lll^  «^  '•jWlane 

pw  -tpated  at.the  («.t  of  ast...  mounum,  S^Tri"  :::^  «:Sr,t^^^^^^ 

Cfc'.!S7j"f"f  "y  (««ndedm  the  year  II  IU,  „j  ^^,  «,„|  to  on.Mb»rdof  ii.ur  -s^^*J^ 

ey^acrUiOld   ill.   doke  of  Zahnngeo,  iirom  toooethsrdoi' the  for -e  with  whirls  it  ^«*-"-» 

9m»  it  CMBT  to  ifac  ^piiBU  of  Funtcobers,  acoiort  Ifeo  MarCarr  o^aff  «hirh  it  ««^^^  Y^^ 

«i^  wbMi  h  kid  Bioj  diimit«  ou  accuwiU  corcrvd  also  \hm%  thi»  re«i%iaucc  ^\^  ^^  «< 
VOL.  V.  ^^\%« 


f;r  I  C  T  I  O  N. 

irilh  an  inereftie  of  the  rubbisg  luperfidet,  nor  The  Abbi  NoUet  and  Boisut  hate  dbtinfl 

With  the  teloeity  of  iU  motion.  fHetion  into  Jdndt,  that  which  ariaet  flrn 

The  esperimenta  of  M.  Bulllnger  authorised  lurfaoe  beinic  draicged  ofvr  another,  an 

eoncUiaiona  similar  to  thoie  of  Amontont,  with  which  is  occasioned .  by  one  body  roUini 

this  difference  only,  tliat  the  resistance  of  friction  another.'    TIm  resistance  which  is  genen 

.was  equal  only  to  one-fourth  of  the  foree  with  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  friction  is  always, 

which  the  rubbitag  surfaces  were  pressed  together,  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  • 

This  subject  was  also  considered  by  Parent,  aud  it  appears  evidently  from  the  ezperim 

who  supposed  that  friction  is  occasioned  by  small  Muschenbroeli,  Schoeber,  and  Meister,  thi 

spherical  eminences  in  one  surikce  being  dragged  a  body  is  carried  along  with  an  uniformly 

out  of  corresponding  spherical  cavities  in  the  rated  motion,  and  retarded  by  the  first  1 

bther,  aiid  proposed  to  determine  Iti  quantity  by  friction,  the  spaces  are  still  proportional 

finding  the  force  which  would  more  a  sphere  stand-  sqnsres  of  the  times,  but  wlien  the  ara 

ing  upon  three  eqoat  spheres.    This  force  was  ajfeeted  by  the  second  kind  of  friction,  Ih 

found  to  be  to  the  weight  of  the  sphere  as  7  to  80,  portionality  between  the  spaces  and  the  t 

or  nearly  one-third  of  the  sphere's  weight  In  in-  their  description  does  not  obtain, 

▼estigating  the  phenomena  of  friction,  M.  Parent  The  subject  of  friction  has  more  lalel 

placed  the  body  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  aug-  pied  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  V 

niented  or  diminished  tlie  angle  of  inclination  till  Cambridge.    He  found  that  the  firiction  < 

Ihe  bodv  had  a  tendency  to  move,  and  the  angle  bodies  in  motion  is  an  uniformly  retardin 

•t  whicn  the  motion  commenced  he  called  the  and  tlwt  the  quantity  of  friction  consid 

angle  of  equilibrium.    The  weight  of  the  body,  equlTalent  to  a  weight  drawing  tlie  bod 

therefore,  will  be  to  itsfriction  upon  the  inclined  -.    '  y     ^ 

plane  as  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  equili-  wards  is  equal  to  M^JULLE,  wliere  M 

brium,  and  Its  weight  will  be  to  the  friction  on  a  r(* 

horizontal  plane  as  radius  to  the  tangent  of  Uie  moving  force  expressed  by  iU  weight, 

equilibrium.  weight  of  the  tN>dy  upon  the  horisontal  p 

■    The  oelebraledEuler  seems  to  have  adopted  the  the  space  through  which  the  moving  ft 

hypothesis  of  Bulfinger  respecting  the  ratio  of  weight  descended  in  the  time/ and  r—l6*tl 

friction  to  the  force  of  pression ;  and  in  two  curi-  the  force  of  grarity.    Mr.  Vinee  also  fbu 

ous  disscnrtations  which  he  has  published  upon  the  quantity  of  friction  increases  in  a  le 

this  8ul;)ect,  has  suggested  many  important  obser-  than  the  quantity  of  matter  or  weight  of  tb 

vations,  to  which  Mr.  Yince  seems  afterwards  to  and  that  the  friction  of  a  l>ody  does  not  e 

liave  attended.  He  observes,  that  when  a  body  is  the  same  when  it  has  diiTerent  surfaces  apj 

in  motion,  the  effect  of  friction  will  be  only  one-  the  plane  on  which  it  moves,  but  that  thi 

half  of  what  it  is  when  the  body  has  begun  to  est  surfisces  will  Have  the  least  friction, 

move ;  and  he  shews  that  if  the  angle  of  an  in-  Notwithstanding  these  various  attempt 

dined  plane  be  gradually  increased  till  the  body  fold  the  nature  and  effects  of  friction,  it 

Which  is  placed  upon  it  begins  to  descend,  the  served  for  the  celebrated  Coulomb  to  su 

friction  of  the  body  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  fino 

Its  motion  will  be  to  its  weight  or  pressure  upon  an  investigation,  and  to  give  an  accurate 

tlie  plane  as  the  rine  of  the  planers  elevation  Is  to  tisfactory  view  of  this  complicated  part 

its  cosine,  or  as  thie  tangent  of  the  same  angle  is  chanical  philosophy.   By  employing  large 

to  radius,  or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  Is  to  its  u>d  ponderous  weights,  and  conducting  hi 

length.  But  when  the  body  is  In  motion  the  frio-  riments  on  a  large  scale,  he  has  correcio 

lion  is  dimlnlslied,  and  may  be  found  by  the  fol-  ral  errors  which  necessarily  arose  from  th 

m  ^  experiments  of  preceding  writers: 

lowing  equation  ^"^"'^17505,,^^-    » in  which  brought  to  light  many  new  and  striking 

b*v^         *•*_   «  A^^tlfu^     '  i!l mena,  and  confirmed  others  which  were  1 

i«^*^^T'■SiL*^J!L^*^•*?^^*''*u^fT  butpUaUyestablished.    AsitwouMhe 

^X^^J^'  Ik^  i^rK    "i  ^}^''  Coulomb  through  his  numerous  and  vane 

r  12^^  '^'  fhinUnd!oot,.ndnthc  Ume  ^^         ^^  ^Jj^  ^„,      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

f'^!:J^K^^T^\    ^£!^°*  *^  u'^J'k  «»»«  n«w«uid  interesliig  lesulU  which  t} 

ineUen,  Euler  Is  ncarlj  of  the  same  opinion  with  ihorj,^ 

Parent;  the  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  ,   ^^  ^^j    j^„  ^^  homogeneous  bodies, 

regardug  the  eminences  and  corresponding  dc  ^ie,  of  the  same  kind  moring  upon  one  a 

presiions  as  sphericaJ,  be  supposes  them  to  be  m-  ,,  ^erally  supposed  to  be  gniater  than 

g^,  and  imagines  thejHeUon  to  ariM  from  the  beterogenoius  bodies  j  but  C^bmb  has 

iNsdy's  ascending  a  perpetual  succession  of  in-  that  there  ate  exceptiins  to  this  rule.    H 

•uned  planes.  ly,^  example,  that  the  firieUon  of  oak  up 

-    Mr»FergusonffMmd  that  the  quantity  of  friction  I 

was  always  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  rub-  was  equal  to  't^  of  the  force  of  pressii 

biag  body,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  surfhce,  and  ^'^ 

that  it  jnc;;^«d  with  an  increase  of  velocity,  but  ^^^^^  ^f^^  .^^^  pine  was  -L*  nnd 

was  not  proportional  to  tlie  augmenutlon  of  cele-  r      -v         r             |.^t 

rity.    He  fisuad  also  that  the  fHetlo»  of  smooth  1                          . 

■oft  wood,  moring  upon  sosooCh  soft  wood,  was  «gUQtt  pke  — .  The  frictlod  it  oak  agaii 

•qnal  to  ^  of  the  weight ;  of  topgh  wood  upon  . 

pough  wood!  of  the  wdfMi^Mft  wood  upon  per  was  „.  and  that  of  oak  against  iron 

hard,  or  hard  upon  so^  i  of  the  woight ;  of  "^         5*5                              ^ 

poUshed  steel  upon  polishecl  steel  or  pewter  {  of  tho  sameu 

fb<*  ipslght ;  of  polished  steel  upon  eepper  ^  and  9.  It  was  gcnerallv  jnpposed,  that  in  t 

o(  i»ilis.hcd  stcc4  upon  brass  {  of  the  weight*  if  wood|  ^  fkidaon  If  grealeit  whaa  IIm 


FRICTION. 

iiv  dn^Eccd  conlrwy  to  the  roune  of  their  llbre* ;  when  s  imallor  turface  wav  utcd,  the  frietioa  iil« 

WtC«uUNBb  hai  BhewB  that  the  frietion  h  in  thii  stead  of  beinf  creator,  as  niigbt  ha\e  been  el- 

iwt  lOMetiaM  the  UBallesl.    When  the  bodies  I 

■Mcd  io  the  dircctloo  of  their  flbrea  the  fHcUon  P^^i  ^^  •■>*7  2^9* 

wm  2s-  of  the  flbrca  with  which  they  were  &  Friction  for  the  most  part  is  not  aa/rBcnted 

994  by  an  inervaw  of  «eiority.     In  %onic  rase«.  how- 

fMSMd  together;  hut  when  tho  motion  waseoo-  ever,  it  isdiniini«bed  by  an  auffinentatiun  of  eele- 

Irary  to  the  eourae  of  the  ftbrcs,  tho  friction  was  rity .— M.  Coulumb  found,  that  when  wood  moved 

^j,     1  upon  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  thefrie- 

^^  3-75"  tion  was  a  convlant  ijiiantity,  howrver  much  the 

X  The  longer  the  nibbing  surfaces  remain  in  velocity  wa*  \srifd  ;  but  that  when  the  surfsrci 

the  greater  is  their  friction.— When  were  \ery  NiiiaU   in   r«<^pect  to  the  force  with 

jk  moved  upon  wood,  according  l»  thedi-  ^^'*f^  they  were  pret^Mrd,  the  friction  was  dimi' 

of  the  llbffvs,  the  friction  was  ini-rrased  by  nishcd  by  aiigineniing  the  rapidit}  r  the  friction. 

,_g  the  mnfhcea  in  contact  for  a  few  seconds;  •■>  the  contrmry,  was  incrcaftcd  when  the  surfaces 

ai  whew  the  time  was  prolonged  to  a  minute,  ^<:re  tery  Urge  when  compared  with  the  force  of 

*ifriclkm  sceased  to  have  reached  itsfarlhest  li-  pression.     When  the  wood  was  moved  contrary 

■it    But  frhen  the  motion  was  performed  con-  ^»  ^be  direction  of  its  fllires,  the  friction  in  every 

•wy  to  the  eoune  of  the  fibres,  a  greater  timo  «•*«  remainrd  the  Mme.   If  wood  is  moved  upon 

—  ■ew.i  nry  belbre  the  friclion  arrived  at  its  ne\n\%,  the  friclion  is  greatly  increased  by  an  io- 

■■imnm,     ^Hien  wood  waa  moved  upon  melal,  «»*•■«  of  vi-locity ;  and  when  meUls  move  upon 

*ilKctioa  did  not  atuin  its  maximum  till  the  '»«x*  besuuand  with  tallow,  the  friction  is  •till 

■ffima  coBtlBOcd  in  cnntnet  for  5  or  6  days ;  augmented  b)  adding  to  the  velorily.  When  me- 

Md  It  u  very  rwmarkable,  that  when  wooden  sur.  Uls  mo>c  upon  meUU,  the  friction  is  always  n 

fcws  were  uioinled  with  tallow,  the  time  m|'ii-  constant  qnanlily  j  but  when  heterogeneous  sub- 

die  for  pfwducing  the  greatest  quantity  of  frirlion  ■tance^  aru  employid  which  are  not  bedaubed 

li  imcKnaed.    The  iacivase  of  friction  which  is  ^'^^^  tsll.iw,  the  friction  is  so  increased  with  tbn 

Md  by  ptwIoBging  the  timeof  contact  is  so  ▼clooiiy,  as  to  form  an  aritlimeticai  progression 

Uwt  n  body  sfeighing  1050  pounds  was  '•*»«•"  **»«•  ▼cl.iritii'*  fonu  a  geometrical  one. 

with  a  force  of64  pounds  when  first  laid  '.  The  frirti«nofloadc«lry{inder*  rolling  upon 

iVM  its  eenrvspondhig  surfarv.   AOer  having  rv-  *  honaontil  planv,  i»  in  Ihi-  direct  ratio  of  their 

in  conuet  fbr  the  space  of  3  seconds,  it  7*»IChts,  and  the  in*er»e  ratio  of  Ihoir  diameters. 

i  160  pminds  In  put  it  in  motion,  and  *"  ^«»1om!i*sexpirimcnt*,  tlie  fnetnm  of  cylin. 

the  time  srai  prolonged  to  fl  days,  it  Cf»ii!d  «*«•*  of  guaiaciim  wo<.d,  which  wt-re  two  imhcfl 

^  -ly  he  moved  with  a  force  of  62-i  pounds.  *"  dismttc^r.  and  were  loailrd  with  1000  p  >unds. 

When  thcturfsccsofmetallic  bodies  were  iiio«cd  "■*  Irtpoundsor  .»  of  the  force  of  pression.     In 

•M  aoether,  the  time  of  produring  a  maxi-  ^^liixi^r^  of  elm,  the  friction  was  grcatei  b>  >, 

of  rrirtioB  waa  not  changed  by  the  intrrpo.  •"•I  was  scarcely  diminished  by  the  iulerposition 

ofolive oil;  it  was  increased,  ho Wfvcr,  by  of  tail ow.                                                          ^    ^ 

ing  swine's  grease  as  an  ungu<*nt,  and  was  *'»^"»  •  variety  of  experiments  on  the  fnrUoa 

.jrd  to  .?  or  6  days  by  besmearing  the  sur-  ®*  '!*^  ^^'**  of  pullies.  Coulomb  obUined  the  fol- 

with  tnlUvw.  lowing  results : — When  an  iron  axl**  moved  in  a 

FrictkMi  U  in  generml  proportional  to  the  »»•••''  »~*>»  «'  ^-^^  thr  friclion  was  J  of  tlie  pres- 

with  which  the  rubbing  surfam  are  pressed  »*«"  J  ^^^  when  the  bush  was  besmeared  with  very 

tsgrther ;  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  equal  to  lie-  '»«'•"  '•"«*•  «»><  friction  was  only  \ ,  when  swinea 

toM  i  and  I  of  that  force. In  order  to  prove  i'*"**  *•»  iulerpo-M^^^l,  the  friction  amounted  to 

Itoflnl  pert  of  this  proposition,  t^oulomb  em-  •       ^  j  ^  ,,,„  ^y^^.^  „il  ^„  employed  as  an  un- 

yMyad  a  large  piece  of  wcMd,  who«e  surfai-e  ron-  H'5 

Imtd  3  square  feet,  and  loaded  it  sum's.ivcly  ^    «.    .                        .        ..       .          ' 

with  74  pounds  W4  pounds  and  217  i  pounds.  r>Pn«.  l^e  friction  was  never  less  than  i  or—y 

la  these    caar«    the  friction   waa   aucct'ssivcly  ...^       ^                     ,               .        ^ ...  ^     ..    • 

1        I           I  When  the  axia  was  of  green  oah,  and  the  bush  of 


^ehtaiaed  in  nil  Coulomb's  experiments.  In  similar  rireunistanees  -,>;  and  ^^  which  is  the 

illiesorfacea  were  employed.  The  k«%t  of  all.     If  the  axis  lie  made  of  box,  and  tho 

part  of  the  propesitton  has  also  been  osta-  bush  of  guaiacum  wood,  the  friction  was  /,  and  ^, 

I  hf  Coulomb,    lie  found  that  the  grveitf^t  circuiustanecs  being  the  same  as  before.     If  the 

frietioa  iacaaeadered  when  oah  moves  upon  pine,  axle  be  of  boxwood,  and  tht*  bush  nf  elm,  the  frie- 


...                    ^1      ...     ,          .  tion  will  be  «',  and  ^  ;  and  if  the  axle  be  of  iroB 

nd  thaftit  awmau  to  p^-  of  the  force  of  pres-  ^^  ^^  bush  of  eUi^  the  friction  will  be  X  of  the 

iisi;  ea  the  eoatrary,  when  inn  moves  .ipon     force  of  prcMioo.        

kus,  the  least  friction  is  produr«d,   and   it  Having  thus  eonswlered  the  ongin,  the  nature, 

Maanta  to  |  oT  the  fbrce  of  pressi<m.  •■•*  ^^  effects  of  friction,  we  shall  now  attend  Io 

5.  Frietioa  is  in  geaertl  not  incmised  by  aug-  *•»  method  of  lessening  the  resistance  which  it 

anting  the  rubbing  surfaces \\  iic»  a  super-  opp*** ««  ■•^'hinery.  The  iiio«t efficacious  mode 

idea  of  3  fleet  sqoaie  waa  employed,  thefriction,  «f  Mw«pli«hing  this,  is  Ui  convert  that  ape- 

I  cics  of  friction  which  arises  from  one  body  being 

irith  diicrcat  wcightS|  was  ,;7^  at  a  medium ;  b^t  dragged  ever  another,  into  thai  which  is  occasion- 

*^  cd  by  opc  body  rolling  upon  MMlhcr.    Aithia  will 

I  % 
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ft1irfiytdjin{nig]itberetUUncej,ttiiiaybeeMi1yer-  en  in  a  different  manner,  whSdi  doei  i 

fected  by  applying  wheels  or  rollers  to  the  sockets  the  preceding  method,  weaken  the  axle-1 

or  bushes  which  sustain .  the  gudgeons  of  large  stead  of  fixing  the  rollers  in  the  iron  pm 

wheels,  and  the  axles  of  wheel  carriages.  Casatus  axle,  he  leaves  a  space  between  the  nave 

stems  to  haTB  bten  the  first  wlio  recommended  axis  to  be  filled  with  equal  mllen  almo« 

this  apparatus.    It  was  afterwards  mentioned  by  ing  each  other.    The  axes  of  these  ro! 

Sturmius  and  Wolflus ;  but  was  not  used  in  prac-  inserted  in  a  efireular  ring  at  eadi  end  of  1 

tiee  till  Sully  applied  it  to  clocks  in  the  year  1716,  and  these  rings,  and  eonsequently  the  ro 

and  Mondran  to  cranes  in  1725.    Notwithstand-  kept  separate  and  parallel,  by  means  < 

ing  these  solitary  attempts  to  introdace  friction  bolts  passing  between  the  rollers  from  « 

wheels,  they  seem  to  have  attracted  but  little  of  the  nave  to  the  other, 

attention  till  the  celebrated  Euler  examined  and  In  wheel-carriages  constructed  in  the  < 

explained,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  their  nature  manner  with  conical  rims,  there  is  a  grea 

and  adTantages.    The  diameter  of  the  gudgeons  of  resistance  occasioned  by  the  frietioi 

and  piTots  should  be  made  as  small  as  the  linch-pins  on  the  external  part  of  the  navi 

weight  of  the  wheel  and  the  impelling  force  will  the  ingenious  mechanic  may  easily  remi 

permit.    The  gudgeons  should  rest  upon  two  Judicious  application  of  the  preceding  pri 

wheels  as  large  as  circumstances  will  allow,  hav-  As  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  F 

ing  their  axis  as  near  each  >>ther  as  possible,  b^it  and  Coulomb,  that  the  least  friction  is  gi 

no  thicker  than  wliat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  when  polished  iron  moves  upon  brass,  t 

sustain  the  saperineumbent  weight.    When  these  geons  and  pivots  of  wheels,  and  Uie  axles  ol 

pieeaations  are  properly  attended  to,  the  resist-  rollers,  should  all  be  made  of  polished  ii 

anee  which  arise*  fh>m  the  friction  of  the  gud-  the  bushes  in  which  these  gudgeons  nioTej 

geoBs,  tee,  will  he  exti'emely  trifling.  friction  wheeli>,should  be  formed  of  polisbt 

The  efiSsets  of  friction  may  likewise  in  some  When  every  mechanical  contrivance  h 

measure  be  vemoved  by  a  Judicious  application  adopted  for  diminishing  the  obstruetio 

ofthe  impelling  power,  and  by  proportioning  the  arises  from  the  attrition  of  the  commw 

site  of  the  fHciion  wheels  to  the  pressure  which  parts,  it  may  be  still  farther  removed  by! 

they  severally  sustain.  If  we  suppose,  fbrexample,  eious  application  of  unguents.   The  moa 

that  the  weight  of  a  wheel,  whose  iron  gudgeons  for  this  purpose  are  swine's  grease  and 

move  in  bushea  of  brats,  is  100  pounds;  then  when  the  surfaces  are  made  of  wood,  and  < 

the  friction  arising  from  both  its  gudgeons  will  they  are  of  metal.    When  the  force  wit 

be  equivalentto  35  pounds.    If  we  suppose  also  the  surfaces  are  pressed  together  is  vei 

that  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds  is  employed  to  tallowwill  diminish  the  friction  more  than 

impel  the  wheel,  and  aets  in  the  direction  of  grease.    When  the  wooden  surfaces  a 

gravity,  as  in  tlie  case  of  overttiot  wticels,  the  small,  unguents  will  lessen  their  (Viction 

pressureof  the  gudgeons  upoB4liiir  snpports  will  but  it  will  be  greatly  diminished  if  woo 

thus  be  140  pounds  and  the  frfetlon  35  pounds,  upon  metal  greased  with  tallow.    If  tlM 

But  if  the  force  of  40  pounds  could  be  applied  in  ties,  however,  are  increased,  or  the  uagi 

-  such  a  manner  as  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  often  enough  renewed,  in  both  tliese  ea 

the  wlieel's  weight,  the  pressure  ofthe  gudgeons  particularly  in  the  last,  the  unguent  will 

upon  their  supports  would  be  100  —  40,  or  60  iiyurious  than  useful.    The  t^t  mode  o 

ponnds,  and  the  friction  only  15  pounds.    It  is  ing  it,  is  to  cover  the  rubbing  surfaces 

impossible  indeed  to  make  the  moving  force  act  thin  a  stratum  as  possible,  for  the  frid 

in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  gravity  of  the  wheel,  in  then  be  a  constant  quantity,  and  will  nc 

the  case  of  water-mills ;  and  it  is  often  impracti-  creased  by  an  augmentation  of  velocity, 

cable  for  the  engineer  to  apply  the  impelling  In  small  works  of  wood,  the  Interpol 

power  but  in  a  given  way;  but  there  ut  many  the  powder  of  black  lead  has  been  Ibn 

rases  in  which  the  moving  force  may  be  so  exerted,  useful  in  relieving  the  motion.    Tlie  i 

as  at  laast  not  to  increase  the  frietlon  which  pulleys  should  be  iubl»ed  with  tallow,  an 

arises  from  the  wheel's  weight  ever  the  screw  is  used,  the  square  thread 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  to  be  preferred.    (Brrwstrr'M  Ferguwn,  tvL  ii 

particular  cases  is  so  simple  as  not  to  reqtiite  any  A  more  detailed  aceount  of  Coulomb's 

illustration.    To  aid  the  eonceptiona,  however,  ments  may  he  seen   in  Gregory's  Me 

of  the  praelical  mediaBic,  vre  may  mention  two  vol.  ii.  p.  !i25— 44. 

rases  in  which  friction  wlieels  have  been  tuccesk-  FaicnoN  wnaaLs,  are  small  wheels « 

fully  employed.  eumferenoes  of  which  the  pivots  of  other  a 

Mr.  Gottlieb,  the  constnielor  of  a  new  crane,  axles  turn,  in  order  to  lessen  the  quantlt 

has  received  a  patent  for  what  he  calls  an  anti-  tion,  and  give  a  longer  duration  to  any 

attrition  axle-tree,  the  beneficial  efl^cls  of  whidi .  If  a  cylinder  were  to  move  on  two  am 

he  has  aseertained  by  a  variety  of  trials.    It  or  gudgeons,  the  friction  would  he  abate 

consists  of  a  steel  roller  about  4  or  6  indies  hmg,  in  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the 

trhidi  turns  vrithin  a  groove  eat  in  tlie  inferior  to  that  ofthe  pins :  but  the  frictionon  th 

part  of  the  axle.    When  wheel-carriages  are  «t  geons  is  eonsiderably  dindnished  by  cans 

rest,  Mr.  Gottlieb  has  given  the  flrictlon  wiieelfts  of  them  to  move  on  the  circumfcreneei 

proper  podtion ;  Mt  It  ft  evident  thai  the  point  equal  wheels ;  for  the  velodtyof  thecirc«s 

of  grealeat  pretaure  vrill  change  when  theyare  of  each  wheel  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  | 

p«t  in  ttotloB,  and  vrtllte  Mamr  theflnont  ofthe  which  turns  upon  it;  bat  the  velocity 

cafriage.    This  point,  however,  will  vary  with  wheers  axis  (which  is  now  to  he  eoBsidei^ 

the  vretght  of  the  load ;  hat  it  is  aotMeotly  ob-  nibbing  part)  is  leas  than  that  of  the  a 

irioastluit  the  flrietion  roller  slionld  be  Iwt  a  little  proportion  as  its  diameter  is  less  tlian  th 

4ialnaee  Anam  Ite  lowert  point  of  the  mzle-UlBa.  wteHandtlie*ielioawiUhered«Q(*dM6i 

Mr.Gara€ltal«rlMolhM«pplMftiilto«ift«  It  amy  bo  coaMAiad  abo^  that  is  the 
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«Wc^,  the  pirot  of  the  iiiner  wheel  doe^  not  slides 
iai  roil  over  the  pHnmrteri  of  tlic  uthcr»,  siid 
tMm  diminishes  Uie  fiiciion  coiiSuU'rahly ;  and  if 
ttc  as«i  of  tbete  wheels  be  laid  on  the  periinc- 
|p»  of  other  wbrdty  the  frirtiun  will  be  itiM  far- 
tltr  reduced :  and  thui  by  a  pi  lyin<  niurr  and 
■are  whecl«  it  may  be  diaiinis!ied  ad  iotinituin. 

FRIEDA Y.i.  (rnijcbx^,  Saxon.)  Tiit  sixih 
hj  of  clic  week,  so  named  of  Frvya,  a  Saxon 

rkiDAT  (Good),  a  fan  of  ihe  Christian 
Auch*  in  aicninry  of  tiic  sun'rriii«:s  and  deaih 
rflems  CbrUt.  li  ii  oltv^rveil  on  die  Fridjy 
■  Mr  or  pftJftMi  wtek\  and  ic  is  callrd,  by 
m  of  eminence,  good,  lierause  oftlic  l>U-SK>d 
nettof  ourSnvKMir'a  HiiiVcriiit^s,  which  were 
iHDpittatory  or  expiatiiii;  s.icrihcr  for  the  sins 
«  the  worM.  The  com  me  mora  t  ion  of  our 
&ikiiir  t  Hiflcrin««  has  lieen  kept  from  the  fir^ii 
^of  Chrisiiauiiy,  and  was  always  ob»«rvi.-d 
aidiyof  fasting  and  htiniiliaiion. 

FKlDBERGy  a  town  of  Wettenvi.i.  in 
Gimany.     Lat.  M).  lU  N.     l^n.  8.  46  \\. 

Fkidberc,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Ger- 
■ny.    Lat.  48.  98  N.     I^n.  II.  10  \\. 

FRIDING,  a  lown  of  Snabia,  in  (lenuany, 
30ailcs  N.E.  of  Constance.  Lit.  4H.  1 1  N. 
Lm.  2. 3 1  £. 

FRIDLAND,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  lielonc- 
i^  10  the  liouseof  Austria.     Lat.  61.'.  4  N. 

FRinLENGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in 
Gemuny,  4  miles  N.  of  Basle.  Lut.  47.  4U 
5.    I^n.  7.  36  E. 

FRIDSTOL,  mentioned  in  our  ancient 
writers  anionic  the  immunities  granted  to 
dunchcf,  5*^ifief  a  scat,  chair,  or  place  of 
peace  and  security,  where  criminals  mi^ht  find 
nfeiy  an«l  pn^trcilon  :  of  these  i lie  re  were 
■any  in  England ,  but  the  moM  famous  was  ai 
Berwley,  and  that  in  St.  Peter's  church  at 
York, icran ted  by  cl»rter  ofkin^llcnry  I. 

FRitND.  s.  (crirai,  Uui.  ppeont).  Sax.) 
1.  One  juineil  to  another  in  mutual  benevo- 
lence and  ioiiinan^  '.Drydvn..  2.  One  with- 
0Bt  b^tile  in;entio:is  {SUnk^pcart).  3.  One 
raeuQciled  to  an«>thrr  {Shtikipeirr),  4.  An 
vicodant,  or  companion  ilJryden).  6.  Ta- 
vourcr;  one  propiiiotis  '  l*tacfu:m\  0.  A  fa- 
miliar eompeliai  ion  {Untthew). 

Frievds,  a  reli;;ioiti  ili:na:ijiiiitl'>n.     See 

QC4KEB£. 

Ta  FiiiESffO.  r.  a.  'from  the  noun.)  To  fa- 
fOar;  10  befriend 4  to  countenance;  to  sii|j- 
port  \Sk»kiptare). 

FRI^ENDLESS.tf.  Wanting  friends  1  waut- 
tagnipport;  dftftltuir;  forlorn  (Sttulk^, 

FRrENULlNESS.  *.  \UovnJnen'il^^  I. 
A  dispOMUoo  t»  friendship  'Sidhty),  2.  1£\- 
cnioa  of  benevolence  {Taylvr). 

FRI'ENDLY.  m.  (homJrUnd.)  I.  Ilav. 
%g  the  temprr  and  dispoiiiion  of  a  friend  ; 
kiaji  fiiTtMirable  {Miiiom).  2.  liisfA-ed  to 
itcable    {Pupt),     3.   Salutary  j  ho- 

u*Etf4>LT.  •d.  In  the  maoocrof  friends ; 
with  appcuaaoe  of  kinducti ,  imicably  (5AaA- 

0- 
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Friendly  ISLANDS.  Under  thu  dcnooii* 
nation  we  must  include  not  only  TongataboGL 
Eaoo,  and  Anamooka,  which  were  so  named 
by  caiitain  Cook  in  1773»  on  account  of  the 
frieud&hi|)  that  subsists  among  the  inhabitant!, 
and  their  coutteons  behaviour  to  stringers;  but 
also  the  group  at  Hapaee,  visited  by  him  in 
1777  i  and  all  the  islands  that  have  beendisco;- 
vcred  nearly  under  the  same  nieridiao,  from 
PiUtart,  di.scovercd  by  Tasman,  in  lat.  92.  S9 
S.  down  to  Boscawen  and  KeppePs  Isles,  dis- 
cnvfrtil  by  Wallis,  in  lat.  15.  53,  and  thence 
westward'  to  1  nsman's  Prince  William's  Is« 
lind^,  in  Ion.  I79  W.  as  well  as  some  otherfl» 
that  ha\c  never  been  seen  by  any  Euronean  Dt- 
vi::iior.  Within  these  liiniis,  tne  Arcnipcb^p 
will  he  found  tu  be  very  extensive.  Above 
I'.O  iHl^nds  are  reckoned  up  by  the  natives, 
wlif)  as<ii^ii  its  proftcr  name  to  each  ;  fifteen  of 
them  urc  said  to  be  lilfl(h  i  35  larger  than  Ana- 
ni'Mika;  and  the  rest  bmall,  many  of  them  per* 
haps  mere  tpots  without  inhabitants.  61  of 
thr?ie  inlands  are  Inid  down  in  captain  Cook's 
chart  of  the  Frienilly  Islands. 

hRI'KNDSIIiP.  f.  {vriendichap,  Dutch.) 
1.  The  state  of  niin'ls  united  by  muliuil  be- 
nevotcnce;  amity  (Cinrendon).  9.  HighesC 
decree  of  intimacy  (Drydrn).  3.  Favour; 
personal  kindneis  (.Vprajrr).  4.  Assistance; 
nelp  (Skaiipeare).  5.  Conformity;  affinity; 
correspond e nee  i  aptnc:«  to  unite  {Uryden), 

Friewdship  ni;iy  h"  defined  a  mutual 
attachment  subsisting  between  two  ;jersons ; 
and  arising,  not  merely  from  the  seneral  prin« 
ciple  of  l^iicvulence,  from  emolifms  of  grati* 
tude  for  favours  received,  from  views  of  in* 
tere^t,  or  from  instinctive  affection,  or  animal 
pa<;^inn  ;  hut  from  an  opinion  entertained  bv 
each  party,  that  the  oth«r  is  ctidowed  with 
some  ainubic,  crtlimable,  or  valuable  qua* 
iitie*. 

Voltaire  says,  "  Frirn(!>hip  is  a  tacit  contract 
between  two  sensible  and  virtuous  ^lersons. 
1  !^ay,  ttnsihle\  fox  a  monk,  or  a  hermit,  may 
not  tie  wieked,  yet  may  live  a  stranfier  to  frien<i* 
ship.  I  aild  viriufiut ;  fur  the  wicked  ha\e 
only  accomplices,  the  voluptuous  have  com- 
panions, the  designing  have  a«sociates,  the 
men  of  business  have  partner^  the  piiliticians 
form  a  factious  band;  the  1)ulk  of  idle  men 
have  connections  j  \  rinccs  have  courtiers  :  but 
virtuous  men  alone  ha^e  friends.  Cethegus 
was  Catiline's  accomplice,  and  Micenas  was 
Ortivius's  courtier;  but  Cicero  was  Aiticus*t 
/li^ndr 

C;enuine  friendship,  then,  is  founded  on 
^  :riui»,  and  on  thai  approbation  which  virtue 
never  fails  to  command  :  it  is  a  natural  conse* 
qnencc  of  intercourse  between  virtuous  men. 
Where  it  is  once  esubliihed,  it  cannot  die^ 
while  those  virtues  to  which  it  owes  it»  origin 
continue  to  adorn  the  persons  between  whom 
it  subsists. 

Circumstances  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  friendihip    are,   parity    (thoiij^h    not  stf'tct 
equality^  of  age,  likeness  of  tra-le  <>r  t.tofession, 
an  approximation  to  equality  of  ^^^^  ^^  j^,. 

lune,  iiuuUriiy  of  tasu,  temper.  ^A  vkvii, 
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and  especially  conformity  in  religious  views.  Lord  Bacon,  in  hitexceUeatfiifiij«o  1 

Whether  sameness  of  sex  is  an  essential  re-  ship  (an  essay  which  we  warmly  leeoi 

Spsite  has  heen  sometimes,  though  we  think  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers),^  says, 

oolishly,  disputed.    Upon  even  a  superficial  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  ic 

iriew  otlifey  we  find  reason  to  declare,  without  of  some  things  which  they  principally 

hesitation,   that   acquaintance   and   intimacy  heart,  the  bestowing  of  a  cnild,  the  n 

most  naturally  take  place  among  persons  of  of  a  work,  or  the  like.    Ifa  man  have 

the  same  sex :  yet  there  are  cases  where  the  friend  he  may  rest  almost  secure  that  t 

warmest  and  purest  friendships  have  subsisted  of  those  things  will  continue  after  h 

between  persons   of  different  sexes.     This,  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  livei 

however,  must  always  be  where  both  {larties  desires.     A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that 

are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  confined  to  a  place;  but  wnere  friend 

cherishing  any  other  feeling.  .  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted 

Friendsnip  often  exists  m  the  strongest  de-  and  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  tl 

gree  among  near  relatives :   and,  though  to  his  friend.     How  many  things  are  there 

some  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  between  hus-  a  man  cannot  with  any  face  or  comelii 

band  and  wife.    The  fears,  the  jealousies,  the  or  do  himself?     A  man  can  scarce  all 

timidity,  nay  even  the  fondness  of  love,  are  in  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  les 

some  measure  incompatible  with  the  full  exer-  them  ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 

cue  of  friendship:  for,  though  the  lover  and  plicate  or  beg;  and  a  number  of  the  lil 

his  mistress  be  dear  to  each  other,  yet  the  free  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's 

confidence  and  faithfulness  of  friendship  can-  which  are  blushing  in  a  man*8  own.    S 

not  take  place  between  them.    They  dare  not  a  man*s  person  hath  many  proper  r* 

yet  venture  to  trust  to  each  other  all  the  secrets  which   he  cannot  put  off.     A  man 

of  their  hearts,  much  less  to  exercise  the  free-  speak  lo  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  fa 

dom    even    of   tender   remonstrance,    which  but  as  a  husband;  to  his  enemy  bu 

friendship  often  demands.    But  if  their  mutual  terms:  whereas,  di  friend  may  speak 

wishes  be  crowned  by  marriage ;  then,  indeed,  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sorieth 

as  their  interests  become  the  same,  if  the  tran-  person.* 

sports  of  love  are  not  succeeded  by  the  calm  Several  of  our  poets  have  descante 

delights  and  the  full  confidence  which  friend-  the  nature,  the  delights,  and  advant 

ship  inspires,  they  cannot  be  happy.     The  friendship:  we  shall  terminate ihisartic 

marriage  state,  when  formed  upon  right  prin-  an  extractor  two  from  one  of  them,  the 

ciples  and  correct  views,  is  ))eculiarly  favourable  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
to  the  most  elevated  degree  of    friendship. 

Persons  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  more  Fiiendship's  the  wine  of  life;  but  frl 

remotCi   will  often  find  circumstances  con-  new 

curring  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  a  friendly  — — — ^—  is  neither  strong  nor  | 
iritercourse  with  each  other.    But  here  in- 
difference is  almost  impossible.     It  is  abso-  O !  for  the  bright  complexion,  cordial  v< 
lutely  requisite,  in  order  that  they  may  not  And  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend, 
render  each  other  miserable,  that  tne  husbaiKl  For  twenty  summers  rip'ning  by  my  sic 
and  the  wife  have  that  hi;2;h  esteem  for  each  All  feculence  of  faliehood  long  thrown 
other's  character,  which  stands  as  the  basis  of  All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul, 
friendship.    This  seems  even  to  be  one  of  the  As  crystal  clear,  and  smiling  as  they  ris< 
great  laws  of  nature,  by  which  provision  is  Here  nectar  flows ;  it  sparkles  in  our  si] 
made  for  the  happiness  and  the  preservation  of  Rich  to  the  taste,  and  genuine  from  the 
society.     But,  though  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
band he  particularly  attached  to  each  other  by  Deliberate  on  all  things  with  thv  friend 
the  ties  of  friendship,  ik>  less  than  by  those  of  But  since  friends  grow   not  tliick  o 
love,  yet  their  mutual  affection  will  not  entirely  bough, 

detach  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world  \  their  Nor  ev*ry  friend  unrotten  at  the  core ; 

relations  to  the  society  around  them  will  still  First,  on  thy  friend,  deliberate  with  thj 

remain;  the  husband  will  still  cultivate  the  Pause,  ponder,  sift;  not  eager  in  the  cl 

intimacy  of  those  of  his  own  sex,  and  the  wife  Not  jealous  of  the  chosen  ;  fixing,  fix; 

will  stiU  choose  female  in  preference  to  male  Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  til 
friends :  and  both  may  thus  derive  assistance, 

comfort,  and  advice,  which  they  might  not  be  Of  friendship's  fairest  fruits,  the  fru 

able  to  supply  to  each  other.    Nor  will  this  fair 

cause  any  unnue  separation,  or  any  alienation  Is  virtue  kindling  at  a  rival  fire, 

of  affection  ;  for  wnere  husband  and  wife  are  And,  emulously,  rapid  in  her  race. 

united   as  we  suppose,    they  are   more  than  O  the  soft  enmity :  endearing  strife ! 

friends — they  are  one  hone  and  one  flesh.  This  carries  friendship  to  her  noon-tide 

Friendship  requires  sincerity,  mutual  confi-  And  gives  the  rivet  of  eternity, 
dence,   though  certainlv  not,  as  many  have 

cnnte;:ded,   union  of  interests.     Its  principal  FRIE^LAND,  one  of  the  united  pi 

fruits  are  peace  in  the  affections,  sup|)ort  in  of  the  Low  Countries.     It  is  bounded 

•>      '  'fi^ment^  aid  and  support  in  conduct,  east  by  the  river  Lauvers,  which  parts 
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^  loiMup  of  Grontngen,  on  lite  «nutli  by  lo  nare  stem  wiihoot  aaj  ibrematt,  liaving  oi^y 

Oiw^wi,  Qu  the  west  by  the  Zui«Jer-Zee»  and  a  tnain-ni.ifti»  mizen«matt»  and  bowsprit. 

m  Iht  north  fay  the  Gerqian  ocean.     It  is  30  FRIGKFA'CTION.  #.  r/Wgw  and  /ado, 

■ihi  froBi  north  to  south*  and  28  from  cast  to  Lat.)  The  act  of  making  cold. 

««.    The  bud  is  very  Tcrtile  in  corn  and  To  FRIGHT,  v.  a,  {pt^Yitstn,  SaxoiL)  To 

'  ~9i  the  horses  are  laroe,  and  the  cows  and  terrify ;  d  disturb  with  fear  (Dryden). 

prolific.     It  is  dirided  into  three  parts;  Frioht,  or  TitROR,  a  sudden  and  vlo* 
to  the  west,  Oitergo  lo  the  east,  and  lent  degree  of  fear.    Sec  FfiAR.     Sudden  lear 
!en  to  the  south.     T)ie  islands  of  is  frequently  productive  of  veiy  remarkable 
ADieland,  and  other  small  oues,  are  effects  upon  tlie  hnnian  system*    Of  this  many 
It  on   this  province.    The  principal  instances  occur  in  medical  writing^.    In  ge* 
iMw  no  Leawarden  the  capital,  FruueLcr,  neral,  the  clfects  of  terror  are  a  eontraetion  of 
IMam,  Harlin^n,  and  Staveren.  tlie  small  vessels,  and  a  repubioo  of  the  blood 
^  ftlBSLAVO  (uat),  a  province  of  Germany,  into  the  bri^e  and  iniernal  ones  ;  hence  pro* 
■  ifaa  circle  of  Westphalia,   lying  near  the  ceeil  general  oppression,  trembling  and  irre> 
Anno  oeemn.    It  is  hounded  on  the  south  giilArity  to  the  motions  of  the  heart,  whtbt  the 
If  the  bishopric  of  Mumter,  on  the  east  by  the  lunss  are  also  overcharged  ia  ith  blood. 
Mtf  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  west  by  th^  pro-  Frights  often  occasion  incurable  diseases,  aa 
dnt  af  Groniogcoy  and  un  tlie  norih  by  the  epilepsy,  stupor,  madness,  &c.     In  this  way 
Mtkeing  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  they  ha\e  evidently  killed  many,  by  the  aicita- 
hadUL    It  belongs  to  PnisHia,  and  was  f«>r-  lion  into  which  they  have  thrown  the  spirits, 
■oty  called  the  count v  Of  Muibden.    It  is  a  alrea<ly  too  much  oisordercd.    We  have  also 
toy  fertile  country*  and  feeds  a  great  numlier  accounts  of  persons  al»solutely  kilM  by  terrort 
tfcattle ;  but  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  an  in-  when  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of  receiving 
Mtaiioo  in  17 1 7»  and  the  repair  of  the  dykes  the  shock.    Out  of  many  insunces,  the  fol- 
cat sn  immenae  sam.    The  principal  towns  lowing  is  selected  as  otie  of  the  n»ost  singular: 
«e  Noideo,  Leer,  Esaens,  Whitmuude,  and  "  Oor^  Groclianizy,  a  Polander,  who  had 
Asrick.    Emhden  was  an  imperial  ciiy,  and  inliited  as  a  soldier  m  the  service  of  i he  king 
lb  principal  place  in  tl)c  country;  but  now  of  Prussia,  deserted  during  the  last  war.    A 
bdrmpalso  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bought  small  party  was  lent  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and, 
itsfttie  Dotch.  when  he  least  expected  it,  they  surprised  bins 
Friksland  (West%  another  name  for  that  sIiiRing  and  dancmg  among  a  comi>any  of  pea* 
IMofHollaiMl  called  N.  Holland.   The  states  sants,  who  %vere  got  tocether  in  an  inn  and 
of  Holbnd  henre  take  the  title  of  the  states  of  were  making  merrv.    This  event,  so  sudden 
Hftibnd  aiid  W.  Frietland.  and  unfore«cen,  ana  at  the  same  time  so  dread* 
FRIEZE.  #.  (Jrap  de  /rise,  Fr.)  A  coarse  ful  in  its  consequences,  struck  him  in  such  a 
vann  cloth,  made  |>erliaps  first  in  Friesland  niannrr,  that  giving  a  great  cry,  he  became  at 
iMUem),  ouce  altt^cether  stupid  and  insensible,  and  was 
FiitZE.  Frize.  r.  (In  architecture.)     A  seized  without  the  least  resistance.    They  car- 
ing flat  member  which  separates  the  archi-  ried  him  away  to  Glocau,  where  he  was  bmu;(ht 
tare  from  the  cornice ;  of  whicA  there  are  as  befon*  the  council  of  war,  an«l  received  -en- 
i&aay  kinds  aa  tiiere  are  orders  of  columns  tencc  as  a  deserter.     lie  suffered  himsel   ti  be 
(JKtrrif).  led  and  dis|>oscd  of  at  the  will  of  tho.^-   liout 
FRI^EZED.  «.  (from  frieze.)  Shagged  or  him,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  ^  m  ■     the 
napped  with  friexe  {Additon),  least  sizn  t!uu  l.c  knew  what  had  )i:ti         d  or 
FRl'EZELIKE.  a.  {frieze  and  like,)  Re-  would  happen  to  him.     He  remained  iimnovc* 
sembline  a  frieze  {Adi^ton),  able  as  a  statue  where\-er  he  was  placed,  and 
FRIGATE,  among  seauten,  a  ship  of  war,  was  wholly  passive  with  respect  to  all  th.it  was 
light  built,  and  that  is  a  good  sailer.     A  frigate  done  to  him  or  about  him.     During  all  the 
has  commonly  two  decks,  whence  th;*t  cillrd  time  that  he  was  in  custody,  he  neither  ate, 
a  light  frigate  u  a  frigate  with  only  one  deck,  nor  drank,  nor  slept,  nor  h.iri  .i  y  evacuation. 
These  vessels  mount  from  90  to  44  guns,  and  After  some  time  they  knocketi  off  his  fetters, 
make  capital  croizers.    Merchantmen  are  said  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  ^  whither  he  would. 
to  be  frigite-built,  when  the  dbposition  of  the  He  received  his  liberty  with  the  same  inscnsi* 
4ccka  have  a  descent  of  four  or  nve  steps  from  biliiy  that  he  had  shewed  upon   other  occa* 
the  quarter-deck  and  foreca^tb  into  the  wai^t,  sions ;  he  remained  fixed  and  immoveable ;  his 
in  contradistinction  to  those  %vhose  decks  are  eyes  turned  wddlj  here  and  there  without  tak* 
oo  a  continued  line  for  the  whob  length  of  in;^  cognizance  of  any  ohj*  ct,  and  the  muiclea 
the  ship,  which  are  called  galley-Luilt.    For-  of  his  face  were  fallen  an«l  fixed  like  those  of  a 
merW  the  name  of  frigate  was  only  ktiown  in  dead  body.     Being  left  v*  himself,  hr  passed 
the  Mediierrwiean,  and  applied  to  a  kind  of  Sro  days  in  this    condition,  without    eattog» 
long  vesacb  navigitcd  in  that  aea  with  sails  and  drinking,  or  any  evacuation,  and  died  on  the 
oan.    Our  countrymen  were  the  first  wlio  ap-  ^SOth  day.'* 

-*  in  the  ocean  with   those  ships,  and  Yet  JTrig^hts  ha%'e  been  known  not  only  to 


opiipped  them  lor  war  as  well  as  commerce.       cause,  but  also  to  cure,  di^e:lses.    Mr.  Bbvle 

FRiGATCX)N,  a  Venetian  vessel,  com-    tPf^lt*  of  agues,  gout,  and  sciatica,  cured  bj 

mooly  QBcd  in  the  Adriatic.    It  is  built  with  a    this  means.    To  turn  from  the  seriom  to  the 
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Ittdieroos  effects  of  fear,  the  following  instance  wanting    warmth    (Cheyne).      9,    Wamiiif 

of  the  Utter  sort,  quoted  from  a  French  aothor  warmth  of  affection.    3.  Impotent;  withoot 

^  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  volume  of  Anecdotes,  warmth  of  body.    4.  Dull ;  without    tire  of 

ffcews  upon  what  slight  occasions  this  passion  fancy  (Sw\fi) . 

Bwy  be  sometimes  excited  in  a  very  high  de-  FHIGrDLTY. «.  (firigiMioi,  Lat.)  1.  CokU 

gree,  even  in  persons  the  most  unlikely  to  en-  nexs ;  want  of  warmth.    S.  Dulnets ;  want  of 

tcrtain  such  a  guest.    **  Charles  Gustavus  (the  intellectual  fire  {Pope).    3.  Want  of  oorpoieil 

•ueoessor  of  Christina  of  Sweden)  was  bc^eg-  warmth   {GlanvUle).     4.  Coldoest  of  aflfeo* 

1^  Prasue,  when  a  boor  of  most  extraordinary  tion^ 

▼iMge  desired  admittance  to  his  tent ;  and,  FRFGIOLY.  ad.  (from  frigid.)  Coldly ; 

being  allowed  entrance,  oQ'cred,  by  way  of  dully;  without  affection. 

amusing  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole  hog  of  FRFGIONESS.  #.(from/rtgti<.)Co]dDen; 

>one  hundred  weight  in  his  presence.    The  old  dulness;  want  of  aiTectioo. 

(eeneral  Konigsniare,  who  stood  bv  the  king's  FRIGORrFlC.  i.  (frigoriJicus,Jvigin,9Bd 

atde,  pnd  who,  soldier  as  he  was,  had  not  got  /ado,  Latin.)  Causing  cold  (Qiojicy). 

ridof  the  prejudices  of  his  childhood,  hinted  to  To  FRILL,  v.  a.  Uriileux^  Fr.)  To  quake 

bis  royal  master  that  the  pasant  ought  to  be  or  shiver  with  cold.     Used  of  a  hawk ;  as»  /M 

burnt  as  a  sorcerer.    *  Sir,*  said  the  fellow,  ir-  hawk  frills. 

ritated  at  the  remark,  *  if  ypur  majestv  will  but  FR  I NGE.  i .  (frange,  French.)  Ornamental 

make  that  old  gentleman  take  off*  nis  sword  ap|)end;iges  added  to  dress  or  fomitsre  ( fPal* 

and  his  spurs,  I  will  eat  him  immediately  be-  ion). 

fore  I  begin  the  hog.*    General  Konig^mare  To  FaiirGB.  v.  n..  (fitmi  the  noon.)    To 

(who  had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swedes,  adorn  with  fringes ;   to  decorate  with  onM* 

performed  wonders  against  the  Austrians,  and  men  ml  appendages  {Fairfax). 

who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bravest  Fringe-tree.    SeeCHiovAVTHVS. 

men  of  the  a^e)  could  not  stand  this  proposal,  FRINGED  COROL.  In  botany,  fimbriale; 

especially  as  it  was  accomjianied  by  a  most  T4)e  edge  surrounded  by  hairs  or  bristles  not 

hideous  and    preternatural  expansion  of  the  parallel  or  so  regularly  disposed  as  ia  the  ciliatt 

frightful  peasant's  jaws.     Without  uttering  a  coroK     Exemplified    in   Menyanikei  tr(fa^ 

word,  the  veteran  suddenly  turned  round,  ran  aia. 

out  of  the  court,  and  thought  not  himself  safe  FRINGILLA.  Finch.  In  zooloc?,  a  geaufr 

until  he  had  arrived  at  his  quarters;  where  he  of  the  class  aves,  order  passeres.    Bill.oonic* 

remained  above  24  hours  Icicked  up  securely,  stntight,   pointed.      A  hundred    and    twelve 

before  he  had  got  rid  of  the  panic  which  had  so  species ;  distributed  over  the  globe ;  of  wbidl 

severely  affected  him.**  ten  are  natives  of  our  own  country. 

Fear,  observes  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Elements  '  The  following   are  tliote  moat  worthy  oT 

of  Moral  Science,  should  not  rise  higher  than  notice. 

to  make  us  attentive  and  cautious;  when  it  1.  F.  Calebs.    Chaffinch;  of  which  tbcm 

gains  an  ascendancy  in  the  mind,  it  becomes  are  six  varieties. 

an  insupportable  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  ••  Limbs  black ;   quill   feathers  white  oa 

burden.    The  object  of  fear  is  evil ;  and  to  be  hoth  sides;  the  three  first  without  spoit; 

exempt  from  fear,  or  at  least  not  enslaved  by  two  of  the  Uil  feathers  obliquely  while, 

it,  gives  dignity  to  our  nature,  and  invigorates  ^>  Ashy ;      beneath     flesh-colour  ;      wing* 

all  our  faculties.     Yet  there  are  evils  which  coverts    while,    black    in    the    middle } 

we  ought  to  fear.    Those  that  arise  from  our-  wings  and  tail  black, 

lelves,  or  which  it  is  in  onr  power  to  prevent,  y«  Body  white. 

it  would  be  madness  to  despise,  and  audacity  ^«  Collar  and  crown  white, 

not  to  guard  against.    External  evils,  which  '•  ^ore-prt  white ;  hind-part  ferruginont. 

we  cannot  nrevent,  or  could  not  avoid  without  f.  Back  yellowish,  beneath  very  uale.     Fo» 

a  breach  of^duty,  it  is  manly  and  honourable  to  male  wants   the  red  on  the  oreast  aod 

bear  with  fortitude.    Insensibility  to  danger  is  other  parts.    Inhabits  Europe  and  Afri* 

not  fortitude,  no  more  than  the  feeling  pain  ca;   the   females  migrate  from   Sweden 

can  be  called  patience;  and  to  expose  ourselves  to  Holland  in  the  autumn,  leaving  their 

nnnecessarily  to  evil  is  worse  than  fcilly,  and  mates  behind,  and  return  in  the  spring; 

ver\' blameable  presumption.     It  is  commonly  sings  early  in   the  vernal  months;  layi 

called  fool-hardiness ;  that  is,  such  a  decree  of  from  four  to  five  dull  while  eggs  spotted 

hardiness  or  boldness  as  none  but  fools  arc  ca-  with  deep  purple, 

pahic  of.     See  the  article  Fortitude.  2.  F.       Moutifri/igilla.       Mounuin-finch. 

To  FRFGHTEN.  v.  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  shock  Brauihling.    Three  varieties, 

with  dread  {Prior).  a.  Base  of  the  winps  beneath  fine  yellow. 

FRFGHTFIJL.  a.  {Ut^mfrif^ht.)  Tcnible;  ^.  Eye-brows  and  hand  on  the  nape  black  ; 

dreadful;  h\\\  o^i^xrof  iShaksprare).  body   beneath   and    rump  white;    chin 

FRIGHTFULLY,    ad.  (from  frightful)  and  breast  reddish;  wing-coreru  with  a 

Dreadfnily  ;  horribly  {Burnet).  white  band. 

FRPGHTFULNESS.  #.  (from  frigh/fuL)  v.  Bodv  paler ;  head  white. 

The  power  of  impressing  terror.  InhabiU   Europe  and   Siberia;    variety  ^. 

FRIGID.  «.  (/W-frfa5,  Latm)    l.Cold;  Asia.    Six  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  fccdi 
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OB  tlie  mm  of  beech  and  other  irect  i  cggii 
ydloimh.  in'ittH. 

3.  F.  Caitiuelis.  GoMlitich.    Thistle-finch. 
Nioemicues. 

a.  Quill  feathers  hiaek,  and  (except  the 
ootoMict)  marked  with  fine  jellow  in  the 
middSc;  two  ootmotl  tiil-feathert  white 
in  the  middle;   the  rett  tipped  with 
white. 
^.  Region  of  the  bill  and  ejTt  snowy. 
7.  Head  streaked  with  red  or  yellow. 
K  Read  and  neck  black;  bill  spotted  with 

red  at  the  hue. 
f.  Whitish ;  front,  cheeks,  and  chin  red ; 

winp  and  tail  brown-ash. 
f.  White ;  4^uill-feathers  tipt  with  white. 
%  Rick ;  middle  tail- feat  hen  sulphur, 
f.  Bbekish  ;  bfcut  neenish ;  body  beneath 

aslnr;  frontlet  saffron. 
«.  Hybrid  between  the  gold  and  canary- 
finch  ;  body  yellowish  brown,  bi*neath 
jdbw ;  tail  yellow,  tipt  with  white. 
Inlttbits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  sings 
aqaisitely,  and  is  very  docile ;  freauents  or- 
cfajnh,  and  feeds  on  various  senls  ;  uuilds  fre^ 
(jimily  in  apple  or  pear* trees,  and  lays  five 
while  eggs,   with  deep  ptirplc  tpoU  on  the 
>pper  ena.     Lives  till  about  the  age  of  twenty 
yon. 

4.  F.  Canaria.   Canary-bird.  Canary-finch. 
Two  varieties. 

•.  ffiil  and  body  stryw-colotir ;  quill  and 

tifl-feathers  greenish. 
C  Body  above  brown  ;  eye-brows  yellow. 
Inhabits  thci  Canary  Islands ;  the  second 
nriety  Africa.  Was  probably  iAiportcd  into 
Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fbarteenth  ccnturv.  Gesner  is  the  fir>t  na- 
toraKst  who  mentions  it.  In  the  age  of  Ahlro- 
faoDos  it  was  esteemed  a  great  rarity.  Is  easily 
Hmed,  and  domesticated  every  where  for  its 
exqnisite  song ;  feeds  on  various  seeds ;  chiefly 
hemp  and  Canary-grass;  proves  prolific  with 
most  other  species  of  fringilla,  and  even  with 
some  which  are  of  a  different  genus,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  emberiza  citrinella  or  yellow- 
hammer.  But  the  canary  male  is  more  shy 
than  the  female,  and  will  associate  with  no 
female  bat  of  hu  own  species.  1  u  age  extends 
to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

5.  F.  Spinus.  Siskin.  Qui  11- feathers  yellow 
in  the  middle,  the  first  tour  without  spots; 
tail-feathers  yellow  at  the  base  and  tipt  with 
lilack.  Three  other  varieties  from  difference 
nr  different  distribution  of  colours.  Inhabits 
our  own  country  and  Europe  generally  ;  four 
and  three  quarters  inches  long ;  feed»  on  various 
sreHs ;  »  easily  tamed,  and  sin^  moderately. 
Called  in  the  bird-shous  aberdavine,  atul  is  saiJ 
to  have  originated  in  Russia. 

6.  F.  Cannabina.  Greater  Redpole.  Ches- 
nut-brown,  beneath  reddish-white ;  wings  with 
a  longitudinal  white  band  ;  spot  on  the  crown 
and  breast  red;  bottom  of  the  breast  blood- 
red  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  dirty- 
yellow.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Amcrirn;  five 
and  half  iiKhes   long.      Easily  unwd  ^ud 
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7*  F.  Linota.  C4>mmon  Linntt.^  Chesnot- 
brown,  beneath  whitish ;  wines  with  a  kmai- 
tudinal  white  baiKl ;  tiil-feauiert  each  side 
edeed  with  white  ;  bottom  of  the  breast  blood- 
reo  in  the  male,  but  in  tht  female  streaked 
with  brown,  pointing  downwards.  Inhabitf 
Europe ;  five  and  a  lialf  inches  lona ;  feeds 
principally  on  hemp  seeds,  which  it  pe<ns  bdfbre 
It  eau;  sinas.  delightfully  ;  lays  five  whitish 
egffs  with  chcftnut  spots :  breeds  among  fane 
and  white  thorn  ;  the  out»ide  of  the  nest  com- 
posed of  fune  and  bents,  and  lined  with  wool 
and  hair. 

8.  F.  Montium.  Twite.  Mountain  Linnet. 
Black,  varied  with  reddish,  beneath  whitish ; 
feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  black  in 
the  middle  ;  win^  with  a  white  band ;  rump 
red.  Inhabits  Europe;  six  and  a  half  inches 
long,  llie  female  is  without  the  red  mark  on 
tlie  rump.  1 1  has  no  note^  but  merely  twitters, 
whence  its  name. 

().  F.  Doniestica.  House-sparrow.  Four 
varieties. 

a.  Quill  and  tail-feathers  brown  ;  body  zrey 
and  black ;  wings  with  a  siogle  wnite 
band. 

ff.  White. 

y.  Yellow,  above  clouded  with  chesnot. 
K  Blackish. 

Inhabiu  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  five  and 
three  quaners  inches  long ;  frequents  inhabited 
places,  and  builds  often  under  the  eaves  of 
thatclied  houses ;  feeds  on  seeds  and  fruits,  and 
infests  gardens  ;  is  proverbially  salacious  ;  eggs 
mle  ash-colour,  with  thick  set  brown  s|)Ots  ; 
IS  crafty,  and  not  easily  snared. 

10.  F.  Petronia.  Ring-sparrow.  Grey;  eve- 
brows  white ;  chin  pale  yellow.  Two  otner 
varieties  from  a  trifling  difference  or  different 
disposition  in  the  colours.  Inhabits  Europe, 
especislly  Germany ;  five  and  three  quarters 
inches  long ;  feeds  on  insects,  and  builds  in 
hollow  trees. 

FRITPERER.  #.  (from  JHppier,  French.) 
One  who  deals  in  old  things  vamped  up. 

FRl'PPERY.  #.  (from  fripperie,  French  ) 

1 .  Placet  where  old  clothes  are  sold  {Howdy 

2.  Old  clothes  ;  cast  dresses ;  tattered  rags. 

Tu  FRISK.  ».  a.  (Jrizzart.  luliau.;  I.  To 
leap ;  to  skip  {Lode),  2.  To  dance  m  frolic 
or  sayetv  {L'Esirtmge). 

FRISK,  f.  (from  the  verb.)  A  frolic;  a  fit 
of  wanton  caycty. 

FRI'SKER. «.  (from/ritk.)  A  wanton ;  one 
not  constant  or  settled  {Camden). 

FRI/SKINESS.  s.  {(rom  frisk.)  Gayely; 
liveliness. 

FRl'SKY.  a.  {/risque,  French  ;  from/nfA.) 
Gav  ;  air)'. 

FRIT,  cr  Fa  itt,  in  the  glass  manufacture, 
is  the  matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glass  is  to 
be  ni.i(lc,  when  they  have  bi*en  calcined  ur 
baked  in  a  furnace.  A  salt  drawn  from  the 
ashes  of  the  plant  kali,  or  from  fmi,  or  other 
plants,  mixed  with  sand  or  flint,  and  baked 
together,  makes  an  opaque  mass  called  by  the 
glaa5-men  frit\  probably  from  the  ItaJiun 
frit  Ire,  to  fry;  or  tecAiiM  the  Irit  when  mektd 
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runs  int<y  lumps,  like  frittert«  called  by  tlie  lu-  manufactory,  applied  to  the  furmiug  of  the 

tianijriielli     Frit,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  nap  of  a  cloth,  or  stuff,   into  a  number  of 

cmmoniirum,  of  a^^i^,  sand,  and  vtrpov,  nitre;  little  hard  burrs,  or  prominences,  covering  aU 

under  which  name  it  is  described  b^  Pliny  most  the  whole  ground  thereof.     Prizing  is 

thus:   Fme  sand   from   the  Vohurnian  sea,  bestperformedbyamill,  the  structure  of  which 

mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre,  is  as  follows  :  the  three  principal  parts  arc  the 

and  melted,  maker  a  mass  called  ammonitrum ;  frizer  or  crisper,   the  friz ing- table,  and  the 

%vhich  being  rebaked  makes  pure  glass.     Frit,  drawer  or  beam.    The  two  first  arc  two  equal 

Neri  observes,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials  planks  or  boards,  each  about  10  feet  long,  and 

which  make  glass;  which  though  they  might  15  inches  broad;  diifering  only  in  this,  that 

be  melted,  and  glass  be  made  without  thus  the  frizing-tablc  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind 

calcining  them,  yet  it  would  take  up  nmch  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  of  a  rou^h  sturdv  nap ; 

more  time.    This  calcining,  or  making  of  frit,  and  the  frizer  is  incrusted  with  a  kind  of  cc' 

serves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the  materials  to-  ment  composed  of  ^lue,  gum  arabic,  and  a 

cether,  and  to  e%'aporaic  all  the  superfluous  yellow  sand,  with  a  little  water,  or  urine.  The 

humidity.    The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  oeam,  or  drawer,  thus  calle<l  becflute  it  draws 

fused  and  turned  into  gla5>s.  the  stufl'  from  between  the  frixer  and  Che  friz- 

FRITH.  <.  {f return^  Latin.)  1.  A  strait  of  inj;-tal>le,  is  a  wooden  roUer*  beset  ill  oyer 

the  sea  where  the  water,  bein^  confined,  is  with  little,  fine,  short  points  or  ends  of  wire^ 

rouj;h  {Drydth).    2.  A  kind  of  net  (Carrie),  like  those  of  cards  used  m  cwdin^  of  wool. 

Frith  op  Forth.    See  Forth.  The  disposition  and  use  of  this  machine  is 

.  FRITILLARIA.    Fritillary.    In  botany,  a  thus  :  the  ubie  stands  immoveable,  and  bears 

genus  of  the  class  hexandria,  orclcr  monogynia;  or  sustains  the  cloth  to  be  friscd,  which  is  laid 

corol  inferior,  six-petalled,  campanulaie,  with  with  that  side  uppennost  on  which  the  nap  is 

ia  nectariferous  cavity  abo\c  the  claws ;  sta«  to  be  raised  :  over  tlie  table  is  placed  the  frizer, 

mens  as  lonz  as  the  corol ;  seeds  flat.    Six  at  such  a  dis'ance  from  it  as  to  give  rcM)ni  foe 

species ;  all  of  them  bulbous  rooted,  flowering  the  stuff  to  be  ^sied  between  them  :  so  that 

perennials,  producing  annual  stalks  nearly  a  the  frizer,  having  a  very  slow  semicircular 

yard  high,  ornamented  with  campanulas  Jili-  ny^tion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the 

aceous  flowers.    Several  are  Kuropean  plants,  cloth,  twists  and  rolls  them  into  little  knobs  or 

some  supposed  to  have  had  a  Persian  origin,  burrs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  drawer, 

and  one  F.  melcagtis  indigenous  to  the  inea-  which  is  continually  turning,  draws  away  the 

dows  of  our  own  country.    See  Botany,  plate  stuff  from  uncler  the  frizer,  and  win^  it  over 

CXVIIT«  its  own  potnu.     All  that  the  worfcoiiiB)|!^  to 

FRITILLARY.   See  Fritillaria.  do  while  the  machine  is  goin||;,\is»  lo 

Fritillary.  (Crassa  Majur.)    See  SxA-  the  stuff  on  the  table  as  fast  as  the  drasn 

PELiA.  It  off,  and  from  time  to  time  to  Ukie  off 

Fbitillarv.  (Crassa  Minor.)  See  St  A-  stuff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 
PELiA.  jToFRI^LE.  v.  a,  {frisfTf  Ftmeh.) 

FRITINACY.  1.   (from  /ri/tnio,  Latin.)  curl  in  short  cuils  like  nap  of  frieze  (fli 

The  scream  of  «n  insect,  as  the  cricket  or  will). 
cicada  {Brown),  FRI'ZLER.   s.   (from  frizle.)    One  that 

FRITTER,  s.  (JHlure,  French.)  I .  A  small  makes  short  curls, 
piece  cut  to  be  fried  (2Vi»rr).  2.  A  fragment;        FRO.  a(^.  (of  Fpa,  Saxon.)  Backward;  rr- 

a  small  piece  (Bacon),    3.  A  cheesecake ,  a  gressivcly :  to  and  fro,  backward  and  forward, 

wic  (Ainswortbj,  io  and  from  {Pope) . 

To  Fri'ttbr.  V.  a,  (from  the  noon.)  1.  To        FBOBKNIUS  (John),  a  learned  German 

cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried.    2.   To  printer,  who  flourished  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth 

break  iuto  small  particles  or  fragments  {Pope),  century,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus, 

FRl'VOLOUS.  e.  (^iro/iii,  Latin.)  Slight;  whose  works  lie  printed,  as  he  also  did  those 

trifling;  of  no  moment  (7^o«eotifffftoyi).  of  St.   Augustine   and  Jerom.    This  useful 

FRI'VOLOUSLY.  ad.  Triflingly ;  without  man  died  in  I5C1),  and  left  his  business  to  his 

weight.  son   Jerom   Frobcnios,    and   his  6on*iii-law 

FRI'VOLOUSNESS.  5.  Want  of  import-  Nicholas  Episcopius. 
ance ;  triflingness.  FROBISIIER  (sir  Martin),    an  English 

FRIULI,  a  province  of  Itnly,  bounded  on  navigator,  was  born  near  Doncasler  in  York- 

tlie  N.  by  Carmthia,  on  the  S.  by  thcfiulf  of  shire,  and  bred  early  to  the  sea.     The  spirit 

\'enice,  on  the  £.  by  the  county  of  Goritz  for  nautical  discovery  heing  then  at  a  |freat 

and  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  and  on  the  W.  by  height,  Frobishcr  was  ambitious  of  gaining  a 

Trevisano  and  the  Bellunese.    It  is  fertile  in  name  by  finding  the  north-west  passa^,  and 

wine  and  fruits,  and  belongs  partly  to  the  Ve-  l>eing  patronizcnl  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  aod 

netians,  and  partlv  to  tlie  house  of  Austria,  other  noblemen,  he  sailed  from  Deptford,  June 

Udina  is  thecapiul.  8,  1576,  and  returned  without  haviiis  effected 

FRIZE,  or  Freeze,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth  the  principal  object  of  his  voyage,  October  3 

for  winter  wear,  being  freczed  or  napped  on  following.     However  he  discovered  some  lands 

one  side.  "  and  straits,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  his  own 

T*RI7E,  in  architecture.    See  Freeze.  name,  and  brought  with  him  a  lumpof  ore» 

FHIZING  ^  cluth,  a  term  in  tlie  woollen  which  being  found  to  contain  gold,  he  was  sent 
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time  in  a  ship  of  the  royal  nivy.  mt- 
lendcd  by  two  barki*  in  I577-  Having  pro- 
c«red  whai  ore  be  coald,  be  returned  lo  Lug- 
4mdp  ai»d  met  wiih  a  gncioiit  receptioo  from 
bia  employen  and  tbe  queen.  Another  vo^fage 
was  undertaken,  but  tbe  high  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  retpectinc  tbe  gold 
nioes  Tanished.  In  1565  he  terved  under  sir 
Fimncb  Orake  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  in  1588 
be  cooiniaiided  the  Triumph,  and  had  a  share 
ia  tbe  glorious  defeat  of  the  S|iaoish  amuda. 
The  aaiue  ^ear  he  was  knighted  on  boanl  of 
hia  own  abip.  This  gallant  officer  was  killed 
in  asaaulting  tbe  fort  of  Croyion,  near  Brest, 
Nov.  7»  I694.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
FNvnouth»  and  tbeie  buried. 

I'^ftOBiSHSB*!  Straits,  lie  a  little  to  the 
xiorthward  cMf  Cape  FarcM-ell  in  West  Green- 
ianrf,  and  were  duscovercd  by  sir  Martin  Fro- 
biaber.      Lat.  63.  0  N.     Lon.  4ii  W. 

FROCK,  f.  {Jtoc,  French.)  i.  A  dress; 
A  coat  iMiiion).  S.  A  kind  of  close  coat  for 
oien  iChryden). 

FROIDLINGHAM.  a  town  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Tburs- 
^T9.      Laf .  53.  66  N.     Lon.  0.  12  £. 

VROUSHAM,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  with  a 
essUe  at  the  W.  end,  and  a  market  on  Wed- 
ocadavs.      Lat.  53.  21  N.     Lon.  2. 48  \V. 

FR'CKLICHIA.  In  botany,  a  gcous  of  tbe 
claaa  tetrandria,  order  niono^nia.  Calyx  su- 
perior, four-toothed ;  corol  tubular ;  berry  one- 
leededy  Juicelcss  \  seed  arillate.  One  species ; 
a  abrub  of  the  island  Trinidad,  with  square 
branches ;  terminal  panicle. 

FROO.   f.  (F|i033a,  Saxon.)    In  amphi- 
bblogy.     SeeRANA. 

Faoc,  in  the  manase,  the  centrical  homy 

lafaatance  at   the  bottom  of  a  horse's  foot, 

spieadinK  wide  from  the  heel,  having  a  cleft  in 

tne  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  point  toward 

tbe  toe.     To  the  internal  |Niru  is  atuched  the 

knrer  extremitv  of  the  tendons,  and  the  frog  is 

the  basis  b^  wnich  their  elasticity  is  supfjoned. 

Hie  frog  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 

ftush,  or  thrush,   which,  when  virulent,   is 

lomed  running  thrush  ;  it  sometimes  arises 

koBk  tntenul  heat,  by  sunding  too  much  ujion 

foul  hot  litter  (particularly  in  the  livery  stables 

if  the  metmpotis),  and  at  others  from  a  stag- 

aant  or  torpid  sute  of  the  fluids  in  the  extre- 

■ities,  for  want  of  proper  exercise,  Icg-rub- 

kiax,  and  keepinji;  the  feet  clean. 

FaoG-risH,  in  ichthyology.    See  Lopui- 

FROISE.  s.  (from  the  Freoch/rotMer.)  A 
hind  of  food  made  by  frying  bacon  enclosed  in 
a  pancake. 

FBO^LIC.  a.  ifffolijck,  Dutch.)  Gay;  full 
«f  Icri^  ;  full  of  pranks  {frdilit), 

Ftoatc.  s.  A  wild  prank;  a  flight  of 
wbia  and  levity  (Roscomwum). 

Ta  Fbo^lic.  o.  n.  To  pUy  wild  pranks ; 
tsphy  tricks  of  levity  aixl  gayety  {Rowe), 

FRCVLICLY.  ad.  Gayly;  wildfy. 

FRCXLICSOME.  a.  Full  of  wild  gayety. 

FRCXUCSOMELY.     ad.     WiilT   wild 
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FROLICSOMENESS.  s.  Wildncti  of 
ga^lv;  pranks. 

rnOM.  prrp.  (pfiam,  Saxmi.)  1.  Away: 
noting  privation  :  his  land  was  taken  from 
him  (Dry Hen).  2.  Notin({  reception  ;  Ilearmd 
this  from  him  i^Pcpe).  3.  Noting  procession^ 
descent,  or  birth :  he  came  from  kings  {Black" 
mme).  4.  Noting  transmission  {Shakspemr^. 
5.  Noting  abstraction  or  vacation  :  Jree  from 
/asUi  iShakspeare).  6.  Noting  succession  : 
from  Mominf  io  ^ishi  {Bumei^.  7.  Out  of; 
noting  emission  {mlion).  8.  Noting  progress 
from  premisca  to  inferences :  from  aigmiy  we 
infer  lumcmr  (South).  Q.  Noting  the  pUce  or 
person  from  whom  a  message  is  broo^it 
{Shaksp.),  10.  Out  of:  noting  emission 
{Milton).  II.  Because  of:  noting  the  reason 
or  motive  of  an  act :  he  is  lavish  from  kindmess 
{Ttlloison).  I£.  Out  of:  noting  the  groond 
or  cause  of  any  thing :  earthquakes  are  from 
Jhe  {Dryden).  13.  Not  near  to:  noting  dis- 
tance {Shakspeare).  14.  Noting  separaiioa  or 
recession  {Dryden).  15.  Noting  exeuiptioa 
ordetivrraiicc :  he  isfreeitfna  his  pain  {Prior), 
16.  Noting  abience  {Shakspeare).  1 7.  NoU 
ing  derivation  {Dryden).  18.  Since :  ire  have 
been  growing  rich  from  the  cvnque%t  {TiHoi^ 
son).  19.  Contrary  to:  not  in  use(X)«»ae). 
SO.  Noting  removal  {Dryden).  21.  From  is 
frequently  joined  by  an  eiU|ais  with  adverbs. 
fk%,Jrom  above,  from  the  parts  above  {Hooker). 

FROME,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Dorsetshire,  and  empties  itself  into  tbe 
bay  that  forms  the  harbour  of  Poole, 

Fkome,  a  river  in  Somersetshire,  which 
flows  by  the  town  of  Frome,  and  unites  with 
the  Avon  at  Bruiol. 

Fromk,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednesdays.  Tbe  article  chiefly 
made  here  is  second  cloths,  tbe  principal  ma- 
terial of  which  is  fine  English  wool.  This 
town  contains  1709  hoosea,  and  8748  inhabit- 
ants.    Lat.  5 1 .  10  N.     Lon.  2.  16  W. 

FRO'MWARI).  prep,  (pjum  and  peajib. 
Saxon.)  Away  from;  the  contrary  to  the  word 
toward :  nut  in  u^  {Sidney). 

FROND,  FaoNS  :  anciently  written yhiitf 
(from  Bfvw  pulUlo,  to  germinate  or  bud) ;  and 
signify infl;  a  twig  of  a  tree  with  it*  leave:i.  Lin- 
n^us  applies  this  term  to  the  peculiar  leafing  of 
palms  and  ferns.  He  defines  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
trunk  or  stem,  which  has  the  branch  united 
with  the  leaf,  and  frequently  with  the  fructifi- 
cation. 

FRON  DESCENT,  in  botanv,  applied  to 
the  leafing  season.  The  1  i  me  of  the  year  w  hen 
plants  unfold  their  leaves 

FRONDl'FtROUS.  a.  {frondifer,  Ulin.) 
Bearinz  leaves. 

FRO^'iX)(jS,  or  FtovDo'si,  in  botany, 
applied  to  the  stem,  means  the  ^tein  of  a  palm, 
or  fern ;  applied  to  the  Hower,  it  meann  a  leafy 
proliferous  flower.  It  sometimes  bapp  ns  in 
the  ros  *,  anemone,  &c. 

FRONS.  {Jrons.)  The  forehead.  The  part 
between  the  eyebrows  and  the  hairy  scalp. 

FRONT,  s.  {Jrons,  Latin.)  I.  The  face 
( Creech),    8.  Tbe  Cice  of  an  enemy  {Danief) . 
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li^  Roberlus  Keuchenius.    He  died  ua« 
..    (icr  Tnjan. 
CrJ»«^       FRCXNTISPIECF.  *.  (fronlispictum,  Lat,) 
^v  ji    That  part  of  anv  building  or  other  body  that 
■  directly  mceU  the  e^e  {Milton).     Hence,  au 

.   To  cn^ving  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  is  called 

u«.>MUKr  a  irontispiece. 
*  .^..,   -*  »>»cfw        FRONTLESS.  a.  (from/ron/.)  Not  blush- 

\    '  ingj  wanting  shame  {Dry den), 
J  ,1,-***  vA«*-        FRO'NTLET.  *.  (from /row,  Latin.)     A 

bandage  worn  upon  the  forehead  (/Fiffwan). 
juu."*  Any  ex-        FRONTON,  in  architecture,  a  pediment. 
■  >^  j^aI  to  the        FRO'NTROOM.  i.  (Jronl  and  room.)   An 

' "  apariiuent  iu  the  forepart  of  a  house  (jtfar- 

.«  ,  ^.  ijiifepedinneut,  oii). 

\.i.^i  Joor  or  win-        FRORE.  a.  Frozen  :  not  in  use  {MtUon),. 

FKORNE.  a.  Frozen:  obsolete  (^prni<r>. 
«    f^Hiis.  The  cockle-        FROST,   (fjiorr.)     i .  The  last  effect  of 

-,..:  .V  .iti»  ihe  forehead,  and  cold;  the  power  or  act  of  congelation  {South), 

^^    ^  .\wi.of  lobes  of  the  brain.  2.  The  appearance  of  plants  and  trees  sparkling 

"^    .'  !x.v^»  'J*^  '^  ^^^  superciliary  with  congelation  of  dew  {Pope), 

*  .'  v.««uai  and  internal  orbital        Frost,  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  as 

".  '^.^..iK"»  aw  two  orbital  cavities,  causes  the  congelation  or  frcczinj;  of  water 

»^  -.   jx   ivi-iilwi  o(  the  superior  oblique  or  other  fluids  into  ice.     In  the  more  northern 

"^^'    '   .     4.HC  pituitary  sinuses,  one  on  parts  of  the  world,  even  solid  bodies  are  afl'ecied 

}<  uv«<  i^  i^>o<  of  the  note,  called  the  by  frost,  thoash  this  is  only  or  chiefly  in  con- 

'     ^a^«0'*  the  ethmoid  notch,  and  su-  secjuence  of  the  moisture  they  contain,  which 

■  '"^^  isuttkeii.     In  the  fetus  it  is  com-  being  frozen  into  ice,  and  so  expnding  as 

'^     .^  ',M«>  tKMW«.    llie  union  of  the  frontal  water  is  known  to  do  when  frozen,  it  bursts 

^*^^««4ia  ib<  i^rieial  bcmes  forms  the  coronal  and  rends  any  thing  in  which  it  is  conuined, 

"^  *  "1^ ,  as  plants,  trees,  stones,  and  large  rocks.    Many 

Vxo.^  t^i  SINUS.    See  Frontal  bone.  fluids  expand  by  frost,  as  water,  which  expands 

i'^H^^N  TALIS,  in  myology.    See  OcciPi-  about  ^th  part,  for  which  reason  ice  floats  in 

o  *«***i'Atis.  water;  but  others  again  contract,  as  quicksil- 

ViL^^NTALi^  VSRU9.    See  CoRRUGATOR  ver,  and  thence  frozen  quicksilver  sinks  in  the 

('"Ki^'N  TATED.   a.   (from  from,  Latin.)        Frost,  being  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 

*t>o  ttf»ittntfd  U'af  of  a  flower  grows  broader  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upjier  parts  of  bo- 

aiU  biiKuIrr,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  terminates  dies  downwards,  as  the  water  and  the  earth : 

III    A   vi}:ht  line,  in  opposition   to   cuspated  so,  the  longer  a  frost  is  continued,  the  thicker 

^(^*iNrvV  the  ice  becomes  upon  the  water  in  punds,  and 

FlUVNTBOX.  s,  (front  and  box.)    The  the  deeper  into  the  earth  the  ground  is  frozen. 

K«\  iit  the  playhouse  from  which  there  is  adi-  In  about  l6  or  17  days  frost,  Mr,  Boyle  found 

reel  lirw  to  the  stage  {Pope),  it  had  penetrated  14  inches  into  the  ground. 

FRO'NTED.    a.    (from  front,)      Formed  At  Moscow,  in  a  hard  season,  the  frost  will 

with  a  front  {Milton),  penetrate  two  feet  deep  into  the  ground  :  and 

FRO'NTIER.  s,  {fronlicre,  French.)  The  Captain  James  found  it  penetrated  10  feet  deep 

ii\arches;  the  limit;  the  utmost  verge  of  any  in  Charlton  Island,  and  the  water  in  ihe  saiue 

lerriiorv;  the  border  (^iV/on).  island  was   frozen    to  the  depth  of  six  feet. 

Fko'^ktiek.  a.  Bordering  (ii(/(/t5oii).  Shcffer  assures  us,  that  in  Sweden  the   frost 

FRONTIGNIAC,  atownof  France,  inthc  pierces  two  cubits,  or  Swedish  ells  into  the 

de}iartnu'nt  of  Herault,  and  late  province  of  earth,  and  turns  what  moisture  is  found  there 

I^MGLUcdrH?,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  Mus-  into  a  whitish  substance,  like  ice;  and  siand- 

catline  winci*.     l^t.  43.  46N.     Lon.  3.48R  ing  water  to  three  ells  or  more.     The  same 

FRONTINUS  (Sextus  Julius),  an  ancient  author  also  mentions  sudden  cracks  or  rifis  in 

Roman  writer,  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  the  ice  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  nine  or  ten  feet 

flourished  under  the  emperors  Vespasian, Titiis,  deep,  and  many  leagues  lung  ;  the  rupture  bc- 

l)ii:niiiun,    Nenn,    and    Trajan.     He   com-  ing  made  with  a  noise  not  lei^s  luutl  tlian  if 

niandcd  the  Roman  armies   in   Britain,   was  many  guns  were  dischargc<I  together.     By  such 

made  city-pra'tor  when  Vcs|)asian  and  Titus  means,   however,  the   iishes   were   furnishod 

were  consuls,  ami  Ncna  mme  him  curator  of  with  air;  so  that  they  are  rarely  found  dead, 
the  a(iui*ducts,  which  occasioned  his  writing        The  natural  .history  of  frosts  furnishes  very 

He  aqmrdiictibus  nrhls   Roma*.      He  wrote  extraonlinaryeflect:*.  The  trees  arc  often sciirch- 

loiir  IxHjks  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  art  of  cd  and  burnt  up,  as  with  the  most  excessive 

war;  a  piece  l)e  re  n;;rari.i,  and  another  De  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  water 

limitihus.     Hiese  have  been  often  separately  from  the  air,  which  is  theretore  very  drying, 

ic-printed ;  but  were  all  collected  together  in  a  In  the  great  frost  in  1 083,  the  trunks  of  oak» 

iou  at  Amsterdam^  in  l6()J|  with  ash^  walnut^  &c.  were  miaerably  split  and  cleft. 
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K>  that  they  mi^ht  !>«  sern  throu^,  and  the  1747.  Severe  froit  in  RuMfa. 

cracks  often  attciicled  with  dreadful  noises  like  1761'  Severe  one  in  Engbnd. 

the  explosion  of  fire-arms.    Philos.    Trans.  I76O.  The  same  in  Germany. 

Number  l65.  177()-  The  same  in  England. 

The  close  of  the  year  17OS,  and  the<begin-  1788.  Tlic  Thames  Iroten  below  bri'Ue  ; 

ning  of  1709.  were  remarkable  throughout  the  booths  on  it. 

neaiest  part  of  Eum|>e,  for  a  severe  frost.   Dr.  1794«  and  1814.  Hard  fmstsof  many  wefk^ 

Derhamsays,  it  tvas  the  greatest  in  dejiree,  if  Ther. at  Lotidoii,  mostly  at  iol>el«i«v 

not  the  most  univerial  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  OofFahrvnheit.FaironiheThiiiii«rs. 

extending    through    most    parts    ol   Europe,  Hoar  frost,  is  the  dew  frozen  or  coiuejlci 

though  !>carcely  felt  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  early  in  cold   mornings;  chiefly  in  autumn. 

In  very  cold  countries,  meat  may  be  preserv-  Though  many  Cartesians  %vil1  ha%e  it  formed  of 

ed  by  the  frost  six  or  seven  months,  and  prove  a  cloud  ;  and  either  conoea led  in  the  cloud,  and 

tolerably  good  eating.   See  captain  Middlctoirs  so  let  fall ;  or  ready  to  be  congealed  as  toon  as. 

observations  made  in   Hudson's   Bay,   iu  the  it  arrives  at  the  earth. 

Phitns.  Trans.  Number  4f>5,  sect.  9.  Hoar  fro«t,  M.  Regius  observes,  consists  of 

la  that  climate  the  frost  «eeius  never  out  of  an  assemblage  of  little  parcels  of  ice  crystals, 

the  ground,  it  having  been  fouod  hard  frozen  which  are  of  various  fieures,  according  10  the 

in  the  t%vo  summer  months.     Brandy  and  sni-  diflVrent  dis|X)sition  of  the  vafiours,  when  met 

rits,  set  out  in  the  open  air,  freeze  to  solid  ice  and  condensed  by  the  cold.    See  Frbezivo, 

ia  three  or  four  hours.  and  Covoelatiov. 

Lakes  and  »unding  waters,  not  above  10  or  Frost,    as  is  well  known,   is   particularly 

I?  feet  deei),  are  frozen  to  the  ground  in  win-  destructive  to  the  blossom  of  fruit-trees )  and 

tPT,  and  all  their  fish  perish.     But  in  rivers  the  following  method  of  securing  such  trees 

where  the  current  of  the  tide  is  strong,  the  ice  from  being  damaged  by  early  fn>sts  may  be  at- 

does  not  reach  so  deep,  and  the  fish  are  pre-  cepuble  to  many  of  our  renders.     A  rone  is  to 

served.    Id.  ib.  be  interwoven  among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Some  remarkable  instances  of  fn>sts  in  Eu-  and  one  end  of  it  brought  down  so  at  to  be  im- 

rape,  and  chiefly  in  England,  are  recorded  as  mersed  in  a  bticket  of  water.    Tlie  ro|ie,  it  is 

Mow :  in  the  year  said,  will  act  as  a  condoctor,  and  convey  the 

220.  Frost    iu    Britain    that   lasted    five  eflccts  of  the  frost  fn>m  the  tree  to  the  water. 

months.  This  idea  is  not  new ;  for  tlie  following  paasage 

250.  The  Thames  frozen  nine  weeks.  may  be  fouiKl  in  Colcrus :    "  If  vou  dig  a 

S91.  Most    rivers  in    Britain    frozen  %tx  trench  arooml  the  root  of  a  tree,  ancf  fill  it  with 

weeks.  water,  or  keep  the  roots  moist  till  it  has  bloom- 

359.  Severe  frost  in  Scotland  for  14  weeks,  ed,  it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  frost«    Or,  in 

dOH.  The  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  for  two  soring,  snsuend  a  vessel  filled  with  water  from 

months.  the  tree.     If  you  wish  to  preserve  tlie  bloom 

558.  The  I>inube  quite  frozen  over.  from  being  hurt  by  the  frost,  place  a  vessel  of 

695.  Thames    frozen  six  weeks ;    booths  water  below  it,  and  the  frost  will  fall  into  it.** 

built  on  it.  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  1 1 . 

759.  Frost  from  Oct.  1,  till  Feb.  S6,  760.  An  anonymous  foreign  writer  suggests  the 

827-  Frost  in  England  for  nine  weeks.  practice  of  depriving,  towards  the  latter  end  of 

tSQ.  Carriages  used  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  autumn,  those  fruit-trees  of  their  leaves,  which 

008.  Most  nvere  in  England  frozen  two  are  exposed  to  the  injury  of  winter- frosts;  and 

months.  adds,  that  some  precaution  is  necessary  in  this 

9S3.  The  Thames  frozen  13  weeks.  operation,  to  save  the  buds  which  are  b^  nature 

987.  Frost  lasted  IfO  days:    began  Dec.  destined  to  unfold  in  the  succeeding  spring 

29.  from  any  external  injoir.    Yet  such  defeKa- 

998*  Hie  llmiiies  frozen  five  weeks.  tion  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with  all  trees, 

1035.  Severe  firoac  on  June  24;  the  com  at  the  same  period  of  time;  at  those  which 

and  fraitt  destroyed.  posaesa  a  greater  abundance  of  sap,  should  be 

1063.  Hie  Thames  frozen  14  weeks.  allowed  to  keep  their  leaves  to  a  later  season, 

1070-   Frost  in    England  from  Nov.    till  than  othen  having  a  less  ponion  of  vcgeuble 

April.  jttices. 

1114.  Several  wooden  bridges  carried  away  In  order  to  recover  and  preserve  such  treci 

by  ice.  from  total  decay,  as  ha\'e  evidently  been  injur- 

iiOS.  Ffott  in  England  from  Jan.  14,  till  ed  by  severe  wmter  frost,  a  correspondent  has 

Bfalch  22.  ftvoiired  us  with  the  following  easy  and  ezpe- 

1407*  Frost  that  lasted  15  weeks.  dttious  remedy:  for  the  success  of  which  he 

1434.  From  Nov.  24,  till  Feb.  10,  Thames  appeab  to  his  repeated  experience :  When  a 

^^^  _        frozen  down  to  Grtveseod.  tree  appears  to  have  saffered  from  inteoat  cold, 

iflttS.  Frmc  Ibr  13  weeks.  lie  advises  to  make  longitudinal  incisions  in  the 

1700-^  Severe  frost  for  many  weeks.  bark,  extending  to  the  whole  length  of  the 

1715.  The  aame  for  many  weeks.  trunk,  on  the  north,  west,  and  cast  sides ;  but 

1739*  One  for  niM  weeks :  beg^  Decern*  fiever  in  a  southern  diraction.    As  iKc  ea^t 

bet  f4.  winds  ire  drf  and  piereing,  tmf  few  and  tv^- 

I9lf*  Settle froti far  manj #eeltt.  fieU  tKu  only thould  be  iMik  wiliiil 4dc 
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v«    1.   lYv  more  severely  fell  on  the  skin.    For  the  same 

.^.   Ti*i^ .  ivJiOii,  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  severe  and  con- 

.    .ir^ttf"  linued  froM-  •*  destroy  the  chtUin  n  o(  ihe  poor, 

..,.  .vS  if*  ^^ho  wjini  both  fo(K!/firc,  ami  ciuthiiigin  thU 

^.,.-uk>ri  ^'s  harsh  clin  ate.'* 

^^.,»li.'0'  lu   he  To  nrt-serve  ve|jctable  roots,  as  well  as  fruit. 

,  ..)    thtn'i  <^>||^e  irMn  ilu  t  Heci  of  cold,  the  fol lowing dirrciiont 

. ..  jirrs,  hoiv.  VI  ill  be  sufKcieiit :  Dry  sand,  and  cut  straw. 


^  x«   ^Mv  .  ii  wih  be  eniinciitly  adapted  lo  th.it  uuipose.     Potatoes, 

l^N    .»>.**  ui  ii**!  ^'^"^  turnips,  onions,  &c.  should  br  loosely  placed 

,^  rt^H^  *nc  their  circu-  on  sand,  either  Hiider  or  above  ground,  aiul 

^^       /,v  ^ss..*.  '*v  »;irecied  Jigainst  blijrhily  covcnd   with  cut  siraw  or  chaflf;  but 

s^^  \^,  wa«'-  in  a  straight  line  carrots  and  parsnips,  we  are  informed, inay  be 

,\.    *•  .sKr^vrt'wricase,  ihchark  kept  dur.n.   (hi  whole  winter,  l)y  placingtneni 

Jl%'   it  wx^.i;^.*,  afford  shelter  to  in  rows  i»r  luaps,  so  that  their  lojw  project  at 

»«.K«Mi-v  fiusiraic  the  attempt,  the  sides,  being  the  reverse  of  the  method  fol- 

\x  V*»*''<**k'^  **^  ^^^'^  rules,  it  will  be  lowrd  with  turnips  when  packed  in  carts. 

.:*,*  ■i'*c-tt<«*»  "1  particular,  when  slit        If,  n')iwithAtanding  theye  precautions,  vege- 

,..*^  ';:ssiA«*i  v<*c*P^  thetouih  side)  retain  tablo^  -p.uld  be  injured  by  the  frost,  it  will  be 

'   VkI;  'v*i-  <  %  *^hcrs,  which  had  undergone  advisabltr.  especially  with   frozen   potatoes,  lo 

..X  '»,».?'  ^•i  ti^e  ojwration,  were  but  partially  i^lnlc:^e  them  in  xold  water  for  a  short  time, 

!r>^.'.w\  *i>*l  »"^''  "'  **^^  received  only  two  on  the  approach  of  a  thaw.     By  this  expedient 

^.>i'  *v«4iaicd  only  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  frosty  pHriicles  are  gradually  extracted,  and 

^hj   ?«jiTi%    tn»in   which   ihey   produced   new  the  vegetating  principle  is  preserved,  after  the 

IasVCIl.     This  simple  method  is  farther  attend-  severest  season, 

M  «k  iih  (he  ndiliiional  benefit  that,  while  con-  ^  On  the  other  hand,  an  intense  degree  of  cold 
(ubuting^  the  growth  of  the  tree  thusaflected,  is  also  attended  with  some  good  effects.  Thus, 
it  tends  to  prevent  (he  decay  of  those  which  aromatic  spirits  possess  a  tveaker  flavour  when 
liave  in  (he  preceding  year  been  injured  by  the  newly  distilled,  than  after  they  have  been  kept 
depredattonsofcaterpillurs,  and  the  subsequent  six  or  seven  months,  especially  during  the 
siagnation  of  their  fluids.  winter  se:ison.  Experience  has  evinced,  that 
Although  it  has  been  generally  believed,  that  this  favourable  change  was  pnxiuced  only  by 
frost  meliorates  the  soil,  and  especially  clay-  the  influence  of  cold  ;  and  M.  Baume  fcHind, 
htads,  yet  as  ice  contain*  no  nitrous  particles,  that  by  immersing  quart  bottles  Blled  with 
such  improvements  can  only  be  of  a  transitory  liauors  into  u  mixture  of  pountled  ice  and  tea- 
nature,  py  enlarging  the  bulk  of  some  moist  salt,  for  six  or  cisht  hours,  the  f))irit  proves  as 
soils,  and  leaving  them  more  porous  for  some  grateful  lo  the  palate  as  (hat  which  had  been 
time  after  the  thaw  ;  but,  when  the  water  has  kept  for  several  years. 

exhaled,  the  ground  becomes  as  hard  as  before,        rKCVSTBITl  KN.  a.  Nipped  or  withered 

being  compressed  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  by  the  fiost  {Mortimer). 
the  air.  FUCySTKD.  a.  Laid  on  in  iiiequalitietlike 

Nor  is  the  salutary  inflnenceof  frosty  seasons,  those  of  the  hoar-frobt  from  plants  {Cay). 
on  the'health  of  mankind,  in  the  least  confirm-        FRCKSl'ILY.  ad.  [Siom  fivtty.)  1.  With 

ed  by  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  ;  as  many  frost ;    with     excessive    cold.      v.     Without 

old  and  debiltiated  persons,  whose  vital  heat  is  warmth  of  afleciion  {Beii  Jomon), 
insufiicient  to  excite  into  action  their  vessels,        FROSTINESS.     s.   (froinyi-os/y.)  C^ld  ; 

already  too  unsusceptible  of  irritation,  die  in  freezing  cold. 

consequence  of  long  frosts,  during  severe  win-        FRO'STNAIL.  s,  (Jrott  sknd  naii.)  A  ruiil 

tera.     Birds,  and  otner  wild  animals,  as  well  as  with  a  prominent  head  driven  into  the  horse's 

tender  vegetables,  perish  benumbed  from  (he  shoes,  (hat  it  may  pierce  the  ice  {Grew). 

tame  cause.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remark-  ^   FROSTWORK.  «.  (Jrott  and  work.)  Work 

ed,  that  a  sharp  dry  frost  docs  not  affect  the  in  which  the  substance  is  laid  on  with  incqua- 

huinan  skin  with  that  sensation  of  chilly  and  lities,    like  the  dew  congealed  upon  shrubs 

piercing  cold  which  we  experience  when  the  XBlackmore). 

air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  the  temperature        FHO'STY.  a.  (f torn  frost,)  1.  Having  the 

of  which  is  near  the  freezing  point.    This  re-  power  of  congelation  ;  exce^slve  cold  (L'fj- 

inarkable  aiflisrence   arises  from  the  intense  irange),      i,    C/hill    in    aflPection ;     without 

degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  warmth  of  kindness  or  courage  (Shakspeare), 

fluids  which  continually  takes  place  on  the  sur-  3.      Hoaiy;    gray-haired;    resembling    frost 

face  of  living  bodies,  %vhere  it  naturally  pro-  iShakspeare}, 

duces  a  more  perceptible  effect,  than  the  simple        FROTH,  s.  {Jroe,  Danish  and  Scottish.)  I . 

contact  of  dry  air  would  occasion,  when  it  is  Spume ;  foam ;  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquort 

but  a  few  degrees  below  freezing.     To  the  by  agitation  {Bacon),    2.  Any  empty  or  tense- 

youog  and  robust,   therefore,    frost  is  more  less  show  of  wit  or  eloquence.  3.  Any  Uiing 

pleasing  than  moist  air;  as,   in  the  former,  not  solid  or  substantial  (iuijer). 
thev ''"    '  ^*  to  keep  themselves  warm  by  in-        Froth,  from  a  horse*s  mouth  when  chamn- 

cp  t  wnich«  in  the  latter,  only  ing  upon  the  bit,  either  in  action  uuoa  the 

I  and  reader  the  evapoiatioa  road,  or  ia  the  fidd  iriih  hoiiads^  may  oe  coii- 
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w/knd  a  difttin^uishinc,  and  almost  invariable  Fniiiful ;  fertile ;  impregnating  with  (enilicy 

n  of  good  spirit  and  sound  bottom ;  for  a  {PhiUpt). 

U  jade,  or  a  horse  of  the  slugnsh  carubrecd,  FRUCTUS  HORiEI.  See  Fruits  (Som« 

iiTcrj  rarely  to  be  seen  with  this  appearance,  mer). 

It  tt  also  no  indifferent  criterion  of  health,  and  FRU'GAL.  a.  (fmgafis,  latin.)  Thrifty  | 

■ij,  io  |eoeral,  be  regarded  as  truly  indicative  sparing; ;  par»imoniouf  {Drtfden), 

df  condition :  few,  if  any,  horses  of  this  de-  ^   FRU^tALLY.  ad.  Farsimooioasly ;  spar- 

ftripuoo  flag  upon  a  journey,  or  tire  in  the  ingiv;  thriftilv  (Dryien). 

Ul  FRUGAa:iTY.f.(JWr^/f/r,Fr.)  Thrift  I 

Th  FtOTH.  r.  n.  (from   the  noun.)    To  parsimony ;  good  baibaiKlry  Ui^con). 

fim;  to  throw  out  spume  (Dryifa).  FRUGFFEROUS.    a.    {frugi/er,   Latin.) 

FRCyTHlLY.  ad.  (from/ro%.)  1.  With  Bearijig  fruit  (^IffmmrrM). 

fiam;  with  spume.    2.  In  an  empty  trifling  FRulT.  #.  (Jhtii,  French.)  I.  The  prndocC 

■uoner.  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  contain* 

FR(yrHY.«.(fromyro/A.)  I.  Full  of  foam,  ed  iShaktpeart).    2.  That  part  of  a    plant 

fiMh,  or  spume  (Bacon).    S.  Soft ;  not  solid ;  which  is  taken  for  food  (Drnvies),    3.  Produc- 

wasting  (Bacois).    3.  Vain ;  empty  ;  trifling  tion   {Epkttiant),    4.  The  offspring  of  iIm 

iVEsirtmge),  womb  (Sandys).    6.  Advantat^e  gained  by  any 

FROUNCE,  f.  A  distemper  in  which  white  enterprise  or  conduct  {Sw{ft).    0.  The  effect 

ipittiejajathers  about  the  hawk's  bill  {Skinner),  or  consequence  of  any  action  (Proverbs), 

Ta  FtouNCB.  o.  fi.  To  fricile  or  curl  the  Fruit.    Frnctus.    The  seed  with  its  peri- 

hur  about  the  (ace  (Atcham).  carp.    It  is  a  fruit,  however,  whether  there  he 

FROUZY.  a.  (A  cant  word.)  1.  Fetid;  a  pericarp  or  not. 

■BMT  (Swift),  t.  Dim  ;  cloudy  (Swift),  Frujt-stalk.    See  PiDUirct;Li78. 

FRCXWARO.    a.    (prumpeafi^b,    Saxon.)  Fruits  (Summer).  Fructus  horxi.  Undet 

Peerish;  migavemable :  angry  (Temple).  this  term  physicians  comprehend  strawberries, 

FRCyWAKOLY.  ad.  ((rom  Jroward.)  Fee*  cherries,  currants,  mulberries,  rasberries,  aiid 

riahiy  ;  pcrycnely  (Jtaiak).  the  like.    They  nossefs  a  kweet  sub-acid  taste, 

ntCXWARDNESS.    s.    (from  froward^)  and  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxiliarict,  as  re- 

FlKrishnesa;  perrerseness  (Sbv/A).  frigcrants,  antiseptics,  attenuants,  and  aperi* 

FROW£R,  a  tool  used  in  cleaving  laths.  ents.    Formerly  ihey  were  exhibited  medicin- 

Ta  FROWN,  o.  a,  (Jrogner^  old  French.)  ally  in  the  core  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  pro* 

To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the  face  mote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions,    v^n- 

to  irruikles;  to  look  stem  (Pope).  siderin^c  them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  affoni 

Faowv.  #.  A  wrinkled  look ;  a  look  of  dis-  little  nourishment,  aiKl  are  liable  to  produce 

plettsore  (Skakspeare).  flatulencies.    To  persons  of  a  bilious  constitu- 

FRCXWNlNGLY.aJ.  (fromyroMm.)  Stem-  tion  and  rigid  fibres,  and  where  the  habit  is 

iy;  with  a  look  of  displeasure  (Skakspeare).  disposed  naturally,  or  from  extrinsie  canses,  to 

FROWY.  a.  Musty ;  fiouzy  (Spenser).  an  inflammatory  or  putrescent  state,  their  mo- 

FfiOZEN.  part.  pass.  o{  Jtetxe.     I.  Con-  derate,  aiMl  even  plentiful  use,  is  salubrious; 

gnled  with  cold  (Dryden).    2.  Chill  in  affec-  by  those  of  a  cold  inactive  disposition,  where 

tioa  CSS^My).     3.  Void  of  heal  or  appetite  the  vessels  ere  lax,  the  circobtion  languid,  and 

{Pope),  the  digestion  weak,  they  should  be  used  very 

F.  R.  S.  Fr^Zovofthe  Royal  Society.  sparingly.     The  juices  extracted  from  these 

FRUCTESCENT,  in  bouny,  applied  to  fruits  by  expression,  contain  their  active  quali- 

tke  fruiting  season ;  the  time  when  vegetables  ties  freed  from  their  ^crosaer  indigestible  matter. 

liter  ibeir  ripe  seeds.  On  standing,  the  juice  ferments  and  changes 

FRUCTI^FEROUS.  a.  (frucitfer,  Latin.)  to  a  vinous  or  acetous  state.    By  the  proper  ad- 

aring  frnit.  diiion  of  sog^,  and  by  boiling,  the  fermeo- 

FROCTIFICATION,  in  botany,  fruiting,  live  jppwer  u  suppressed,  and  uieir  nMdiciaal 

ft  lemporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated  to  qualities  preserved.    The  inices  of  these  firails, 

gmeratioo,  terminatinfl  the  old  and  beginning  when  purified  from  their  mulencica  Hy  settling 

the  new  v^geuble.    Tne  essence  of  it  consists  and  straining,  maj  be  made  into  syrapo,  with  a 

ia  the  flower  and  fruit ;  and  there  ia  no  frocli-  duenrcmoriion  ot  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

ficatioo  wiihoot  anther,   stigma,  and    seed.  FRU'ITAGE.  s.  (fruiiage^  French.)  Fmit 

WAms  perleet  it  consists  of  seven  parts.     1.  collectively ;  various  fmits  (More). 

Ctin.     f.  Cofol.     3.   Sumen.    4.    Pistil.  FRU'ITBEARER.  s.  (fruit  and  Scorer.) 

5.  Bericwp.     6.  Seed.    7*  Rccepucle.     Of  That  which  produces  fruit  (Mortimer), 

ibett  liw ioar  ftm  belong  to  the  flower;  the  FRUaTBEARING.  «.  (fruU  and  haaw.) 

two  BCKt  to  the  fruit ;  and  the  last  is  oooimoQ  HariiJ^  the  quality  of  produang  frail  (Marti* 


to  both.  mer), 

FktrcTiPiCA'TiOK.  s.  ((romfhictify.)  The  FRUITERER,  s,  (fhdtier,  French.)  One 

aetof  caoMug  or  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecundation ,  who  trades  in  fruit  (Skakspeare). 

itrtUitv  (B^Mfi).  FRU'ITERY.  s.  (fruiterU,  French.)     I. 

To  FRU^CTIFY.  o.  a,  (fructifier^  French.)  Frail  collectively  uken  (PAiTtpf ).    2.  A  fruiu 

To  Budtt  Iraitfoi ;  to  fertihxe  (Granville),  loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

TaW%ycnWY.  t.  is.  To  b«r  fruit  (Hoaker) .  FRUaTFUL.  a,  (frmi  andjkil.)  1 .  Fertile ; 

FRUCllJOUS.  «.  (frmctunuf,  French.)  abundantly  p^HCitve,  libeial  of  vegetable 
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product  (JSidi^ey).  2.  Actualljr  boring  fruit 
iSkakspeare).  3.  Prolific ;  childbearing ;  not 
barren  iSkakspeare)*  4.  Plenteous;  abound- 
ing {Addison). 

raU'lTFULLY.  ad.  1.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  prolific  (Rose).  2,  PleuteouUy ; 
abundantly  (Shakspeare), 

FRU'lTFULNKSS.  i.  (from/raiz/zii.)  I. 
I'ertility;  fecundity  ;  plentiful  production  {Ra- 
leigh),  2.  The  quality  of  being  prolific  {Dry- 
den),    3.  Exuberant  abundance  (BmytfRioM). 

FRUITGRCKVES.  *.  {fruit  and  groves,) 
Shades,  or  close  plantations  of .  fruit-irces 
{Pope). 

FRUITION.  $.  (Jruor,  Lat.)  Enjoyment; 
possession  ;  pleasure  given  by  posseskion  or  use 
{Rogers). 

FRUITIVE.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  Enjoy- 
inic ;  possessing :  not  used  {Boyle), 

FRUTi'LEsLY;  ad.  {from Jruit less.)  Vain- 
ly;  idly;  unprf>fitably  (Dryc^en). 

FRUaTLESS.  a.  {i'roni frui/.)  I.Barren 
of  fruit;  not  bearing  fruit  {Raleigh).  S.  Vain; 
productive  of  no  arlvantage ;  idle;  unprofitable 
{Milton).    3.  Having  no  ofl'spring  {Shdksp.). 

FRUIT-TIME.  s.  The  autumn  ;  the  ti^ne 
for  gathering  fruit. 

FRUIT-TREE.  s.  A  tree  of  vhat  kind 
whose  principal  value  arises  from  the  fruit  pro- 
duced hj  It  {fVallrr). 

FRUMEN TA'CIOUS.  a.  (from  frumen- 
tunif  Latin.)  Made  of  grain,  or  having  the  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  grain. 

FRUMENTARIl,  soldiers  or  archers  under 
the  western  empire,  who  were  aUo  purveyors 
to  the  armies. 

FRUMENTATION,  in  Roman  anUquity, 
a  largess  of  corn  bestowed  on  the  fieople. 

FRUME'NTY.  *.  {/rumeutum,  corn, 
Latin.)  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 

To  FRUMP.  V,  a.  To  mock  ;  to  browbeat. 

FRUMSTOL,  in  our  old  writers,  the  man- 
sion-house. 

To  FRUSH.  V,  a.  {froister,  Fr.)  To  break, 
bruise,  or  crush  {Shakspeure). 

Frush,  among  farriers,  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot :  whence  it  is  also  used  to  denote  a  disease 
in  the  centrical  cleft  of  the  frog,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foot;  a  disease  more  generally  known, 
however,  under  the  denomination  of  Thrush, 
which  see,  as  also  Frog. 

FRUSTRA'NEA.  {fmslra,  in  vain.)  Poly- 
jKimia.  The  name  of  the  third  order  in  the 
class  syngenesiaof  Linn^'s  Artificial  System  ; 
comprehending  such  of  the  compound  flowers 
as  have  perfect  florets  in  the  disk,  producing 
seed ;  but  imperfect  florets  in  the  ray,  which 
for  want  of  a  stigma  are  barren. 

FRUSTRA'NEOUS.  a.  {frustra,  Latin.) 
Vain;  useless;  unprofitable  (Jtfc/re). 

To  FRU/STRATE.  v.  a.  {frustror,  Latin.) 
1.  To  defeat;  to  disappoint;  to  balk  {Hooker). 
S.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify  {Spenser). 

FrxKstrate.  part.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  l. 
Vain;  ioefiieotual,  unprofitabke (fio/ei^/i).  9. 
Null;  void  (//ooA:er). 

FCHJSTaAllGN.  f.  {/rugiratiof  Latin.) 
DisippMDtmedt ;  defeat  dSnr^i). 
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FRU'STRATIVE.  a.  {{tomjrustraie.)  Fal* 
lacious;  disappointing  (y^tniirorM). 

FRU'STRAlOHY.  a.  (from  frustrate.') 
That  makes  any  procedure  void  {Ayliffe). 

FRUSTUM,  in  geometry,  is  the  part  of  a 
solid  next  the  base,  Ie(t  by  cutting  off  the  top» 
or  segment,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ba«e  :  as 
the  fruitum  of  a  pyramid,  of  a  cone,  of  a 
conoid,  of  a  spheroid,  or  of  a  sphere,  which  is 
any  part  comprised  between  two  parallel  cir- 
cular sections  \  and  the  middle  frustum  of  a 
sphere,  is  that  whose  ends  are  equal  circles, 
having  the  centres  of  the  sphere  iu  the  middle 
of  it,  and  equally  distant  from  both  ends. 

For  the  solid  content  ojthejrustutn  of  a  cone^ 
or  of  any  pyramid,  whatever  Jigure  the  base 
way  Aaoe.— Add  into  one  sum,  the  areas  of  the 
two  ends  and  the  mean  proportional  between 
them ;  then  \  of  that  sum  will  he  a  mean  area, 
or  the  area  of  an  equal  prism,  of  the  same  alti- 
tude with  the  frustum  ;  and  consequently  that 
mean  area  being  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
frustuni,  the  product  will  be  the  solid  content 
of  it.  That  is,  if  A  denote  the  area  of  the  greater 
end,  a  that,  of  the  less,  and  h  the  height ;  then  . 

A+fl+\/AaXjAis  the  solidity. 

Other  rules  for  pyramidal  or  conic  frustums 
may  be  seen  in  Hutton*8  Mensurauon,  p.  189» 
Sd  edit.  1788. 

The  curve  surface  iff  the  zone  or  frustum  of  a 
sphere,  is  had  by  muhiplyinf*  the  circumference 
of  the  s|)herc  by  the  height  of  the  frustum. 
Uutton*s  Mensuration,  p.  I<)7. 

And  the  solidity  of  the  same  frustum  is  found, 
by  adding  together  the  squares  of  the  radii  of 
the  two  ends,  and  j-  of  the  square  of  the  height 
of  the  frustum,  then  multiplying  the  sum  by 
the  said  height  and  by  the  number  1*5708. 

That  is,  Hr+rM-TA*  X  §p  A  is  the  solid 
content  of  the  spheric  frustum,  whose  heighi 
is  h,  and  the  radii  of  its  ends  R  and  r,  p  being 
=  31416.     Mensur.  p.  i-'Og. 

For  the  frustums  of  spheroids,  and  conoids, 
either  parabolic  or  hyperbolic,  see  Huttoii*s 
Mensuration,  p.  326,  dltfBi  332,  382,  435. 

FRUTESCENT,  in  botany,  applied  to  llie 
stem  :  as  a  frutescent  stem.  From  herbaceous 
becoming  shrubby. 

FRUTEX.  in  boUny,  a  shrub. 

FRUTINGEN,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  ia 
the  canton  of  Bern.  It  gives  n^me  to  a  baili- 
wic,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  Swisserland.  It  is  dQ  miles  S.  £.  of 
Friburg. 

FR\ .  s.  {from froe,  foam,  Danish,  Skinner.) 
J.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  froQi 
the  spawn  (^Donne),  2.  Afiy  swarm  of  aim 
mals;  or  young  people  ia  contempt  {Old* 
ham). 

Fry.  s.  A  kind  of  sieve  {Mortimer). 

To  Fry.  v.  a.  {frigo,  Latin.)  To  dress  fbod 
by  roasting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

To  Fry.  v.  n,  1 .  To  be  roaaled  to  a  pao  oi 
the  fire.  2.  To  sofier  tlie  action  of  fmt  {Dry* 
den).  3.  To  melt  wMh  heat  iWaiier).  4. 
To  be  agitated  like  liquor  in  the  fan  '«i  die 
fire  {Bacon). 
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fifiy  tons  are  exported  from  this  islaud  aunu-  rib  ;  the  fructifying  extremities  cknren^  roiun 

ally.  ctl  and  obtuse.       Perhaps  a    i>]iecies  of  J 

5.  F.  prolifcr.  Proliferous  sea«wrack.  Fron«  vcsiculosus,   though  ranked  separately  in  fc 

defcent^  gr^n,  with  ovate,  flat,  proliferous  iii.  of  the  Tranbactions  of  the  Linn^n!^ 

joints,  of  a  red  colour.  The  length  of  the  plant  ciety :  found  in  our  own  country  on  stonesai 

19  about  four  or  fife  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  planks,  srowing  aboot  high-watar  mark,  ai 

leaf  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    Its  growth*  alwa]fi.  in  such  situations  as  to  be  exiXMcd 

U  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.     Il  has  no  the  air  after  every  tide, 

root,  and  originates  leaf  from  leaf,  consistin;,;,  IS.    F.   niembranaceus.      P^llncid  fticu 

like  the  cactus  opuntin,  of  leaves  alone,  inde-  Frond  linear,  forked,  meinbranoiis»  pelluci 

]>endently  of  the  fructification.    This  last  is  a  creenish-brown.     Midrif  slishtly  prominci 

red  spherical  roiigli  wart,  less  than  the  smallest  here  and  there  proliferous.     iFrmi  in  ooar 

pin's  head,  scattered  without  order  on  the  sur-  superficial  dots*     Found  in  our  own  ebunl 

face  of  the  leaves.    They  drop  oflf  and  unfold  on  the  Devonshire  and  Scottish  coatts. 

themselves  into  primary  or  parent  leaves.  This  13.  F.  ariiculatus.    Jointed  fucus.    Fro 

plant  k  also  much  infcsti'd   with   coralline  tubular,  regularly  contracted  at  intervals  ai 

worms;  of  which  the  chief  are  the  mandre-  jointed,    much    branched ;' joints    elliptia 

pnra  vermiaria,  and  flnstra  pilosa.  branches  forked  and  whorled.     Common 

(i.  F.  saocharinus.    Sweet  fucus;  sngar  sea-  the  coasts  of  Britein  and  Ireland, 

wrack ;  sea-belt.     Leathery,  simple,  sword*  14.  F.  confervoides.     Warty  fucus.    Fro 

9ha|)ed,  on  a  round,   rijiid  stem.     It  consists  thread-shaped,  branched,  purplish;  brand 

thereforeofooelinear,  elliptic  leaf,  of  a  tawn^-  unequal,  mosily  leanins  one  way,  tapering 

green  colour,  from  five  feet  to  five  yards  m  each  end.    Tuoercles  hemispherical,  later 

lengtli,  and  about  three   inches  wide.     The  sessile,  acote.     Found  on  our  own  coasts,  a 

stalk,  from  which  it  springs,  from  t%vo  inches  sometimes  confounded  with  F.  flagelliformi 

to  a  foot.    The  root  IS  com)>osed  of  branched  To  FU^DDLE.    o.  n.     To  make  dm 

fibres  which  adhere  to  the  stones,  to  which  it  (Thomson). 

fixes  like  claws.    This  plant  is  also  frequently  To  Fu'ddle,  v.  n.      To  drink  to  exc 

troubled  with  the  sertula  ciiiaria.     It  is  less  (L* Estrange), 

esteemed  in  our  own  country  than  some  other  FUEGO,  or  Fooo,  one  of  the  Cape 

species :  bat  in  Iceland  it  is  used  as  an  esculent  Verd  islands,  in   the  Atlantic  ocean.      It 

IxitU  for  man  and  beast.  much  higher  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  see 

7.  F.  ciliatus.  Ciliate,  or  ligolate  fucus.  at  sea  to  be  one  single  mountain,  though 
Membranous,  tough,  pinnate ;  clothed  and  the  sides  there  are  deep  valleys.  There  u 
fringed  with  scattered,  sabalatCj  mostly  simple  volcano  at  the  top  of  it,  which  burns  contiii 
processes ;  bearing  the  seeds  in  a  globular  lu-  ally,  and  may  be  seen  a  great  way  off  at « 
oercle.  It  is  found  occasionally  on  our  own  It  vomits  a  great  deal  of  fire  and  smoke,  ai 
coasts,  and  esteemed  an  esculent  by  the  Scots  throws  out  huge  pieces  of  rock  to  a  vast  heigh 
and  Irish:  it  is  found  more  generally  oi>  the  and  sometimes  torrents  of  brimstone  run  dov 
Mediterranean  coasts.  the  sides.    The  Portuguese,  who  first  inhab 

8.  F.  pinnatifidus.  Popper-dilse ;  jagged  ed  it,  brought  negroes  with  them,  and  a  sto 
sei)>wracK.  Cartilaginous,  branched ;  branches  of  cows,  horses,  and  hogs>  but  the  chief  i 
nearly  alternate,  doubly  pinnatifid;  seomenu  habitants  now  are  blacks,  of  the  Romish  ft 
obtuse,  callous,  with  ovate,  sessile  tubercles,  gion.  Lat.  14.  54N.  Lon.  24.  30W» 
Colour  yellow  olive,  tinged  with  red.  It  has  FuECO,  or  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  111 
a  hot  peppery  taste,  which  is  common  to  the  island,  separated  from  the  southern  extremi 
maritime  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  of  America  by  a  narrow  sea,  called  theStrs 
used  as  an  esculent:  and  hence  its  name.  of  Magellan  ;   so  called  from   the  volcanc 

Q.  F.  esculentus.  Eatable seai- wrack;  tangle;  observed  on  it.    The  aspect  of  the  countfj 

bladder-locks.    The  stalk  enten   more  com-  represented  as  dreary  and  uncomfortable,  co 

monly  both  by  man  and  beast  than  any  part  of  sistinz  of  a  chain  of  stupendous  rocks,  and  co 

any  other  fucus:  the  leaf  and  membrauous  tinually  covered  with  soow.    Along  the  coa 

parts  however  are  rejected  uniformly.  Simple,  are  a  great  number  of  inlets,  or  harbours,  I 

undivided,  uniform  ;  on  a  pinnate  stalk  ;  divi-  the  largest  shifts,  with  rocks  near  the  sho 

sions  two-rowed,  oblong,  vcinless.    It  is  often  which,  however,  may  be  discovered  by  souf 

recommended  as  a  stomachic  in  medicine,  and  ing.    The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  natura 

is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  this  character.  as  fjir  as  Europeans,  but  that  they  go  naki 

10.  F.  plicatus.  Matted,  implicated,  or  and  paint  their  bodies  with  the  most  gorga 
Indian-grass  fucus.  Capillary,  uniform,  much-  colours.  Those  on  the  south  side  are  said 
branched,  entangled,  nearly  transparent.  From  be  uncivilized,  treacherous,  and  barbaroi 
three  to  six  inches  lon^ ;  colour  when  exposed  while  those  on  tlie  opposite  side  are  simf 
to  the  air  and  light  yellowish  or  auburn  ;  vis-  affable,  and  perfectly  harmless.  The  skim 
cid,  semipellucid,  tough,  and  horny,  resem-  wild  animals  are  sometimes  used  to  cover  tl 
bling  the  Indian  grass,  as  it  is  called  by  anglers,  bodies,  upon  occasion  of  extraordinary  poo 
which  they  obtam  from  the  tendrils  issuing  and  their  tents  are  made  of  poles,  disposed  i 
from  the  ovary  of  the  dog-fish.  conical  form,  covered  with  skins,  or  the  b 

1 1 .  F.  spiralis.    Spiral  fucus.   Frond  linear,    or  leaves  of  trees.      Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
dichotomous,  spiral,  entire    with   a  central    Solaiidcr,  and  some  othen,  landed  hrre  in 
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I  of  JaniuiT,  1768,  which  is  the  time  of  clirectioiM,  sofneascemling.  the  others  descend- 
er  ill  that  ]>art  of  the  globe,  notwith-  ins,  the  piece  is  called  a  counter  fugue, 
ig  which  two  of  the  company  fell  a  sa«  rUlUL'NA.     In  botany,  a  ^niif  of  th« 
In  the  cold  only  l^  sleeping  one  night,  class  iriandria,  order  nionogyiiia.     Anient  in« 
r.  SoUnder  himsell  hardly  escaped.  Lac.  bricate  with  awne«l  scales;  c^lyxlesf;    corol 
to  35.  33  S.     Lou.  (X)  to  76  W.  three-valved ;  the  valvrs  petal-form,   inversely 
HL.  «.  (from  yen,  fire,  French.)  The  heart-shaped,  terminated  by  an  awn.  Onespe* 
^  or  alimeot  of  fire  {Prior) »  cies ;  a  tall  grass  of  Surinam  and  Jamaica,  wath 
Jvmt.  p. «.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  iced  terminal  and  axillary  paniclef. 
ih  combustible  matter  (Dowir).  2.  To  FU EA.  or  Thulb,  one  of  the  ShctUnd 
rith  firing  {fFallon).  ulands,  W.  of  Mainland.      It  is  thought  by 
E^ILL£MORT£.  (French.)  Cormptly  tome  to   be  ihe  same  which    the  ancients 
inced  mod  writtco  pkiUmmi.     Brown^  reckoned  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  iiabiuble 
jrithered  leaf  in  autumn  {Locke),  g^o^*  'Dd  to  which,  therefore,  they  gare  the 
£N-HOA,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  appellation  of  ultima  l*hule.     It  is  drnibtful, 
>f  Pe-tcheli,  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  however*  whether  this  be  really  the  islai^  so 
mber  of  its  inhabiianu,  as  well  as  for  called ;  because,  had  the  ancienu  reached  it, 
auty  of  its  streets  and  triumphal  archea.  they  mutt  have  seen  land  still  further  to  the 
JMMied  near  the  great  wall,  amidst  nioun-  N.  K. ;   Mainland^  Yell,  and  Uiist,  being  all 
and  haf  under  its  jurisdiction,  betides  furtlier  N. 

tics  of  the  second  and  et;;ht  of  the  third  FU'LCIMKNT.  «.  ijulciwunium,  Latin.) 

s  great  number  of  fortresses,  which  ber  That  00  which  a  body  rests,  which  acts  or  is 

trance  of  China  aoainst  the  Tartan.  acteil  upon  at  each  end  {IVUInm). 

>N-TCHEOU-FOU,a  commercial  city  FLT'LCRK.  In  botany :  (JuUum,  from  Jul* 

ina,  in  the  province  of  Chang-si.     Its  cio.)  Pn»p,  or  support.     A  help  to  vegetabief 

and  springs,  almost  as  hot  as  boiling  fi>r  their  commoaious  sustenution. — Fulcra 

attract  a  great  number  of  strangers,  adminicula  plantae  kunt,  pro  commodiore  sus* 

4rict  contaiiu  one  city  of  the  second,  and  lentatione. 

of  the  third  class.  Fulcrcs  are  of  seven  kiiuls.^l.  SiipuU  or 

GA'CIOL'S.  a.    (Jugax,   Lat.)    Vola-  stipule.     V.   Brsctea  or  bracte.     3.  Sfuna  or 

thorn.    4.   Aculeus  or  prickle.      5.  Cirrus 

GA'CIOUSNESS.  «.     Volatility;  the  clasper or  tendril.    6.  Glandula  or  gland.    7. 

vof  flvins  away.  Pilus,  hairs  or  pubescence,  or  as  Linn^us  hat 

GA'CITY.  t.  ij'ugax,  Latin.)   1.   V'o-  arranged  them,  in  iJelin.  PI. 

r,  quality  of  flying  away  {Boyle),     8.  ■•  Petiolii^,  the  petiole,  leaf-stalk  or  foot« 

nainiy ;  instability.  stalk.     2.  Stiptila.     3.  Cirrus.     4.  Pubes.     6. 

GALlA,  a  Roman  festival,  held  annu-  Arma,  arms  or  instruments  of  defence;  com* 

ihotkour  of  Fugij,  thegoddcss  of  joy.  prthending  prickles,  thorns  and   stings.     6. 

GH.  interj.    An  expression  of  abhor-  Bmctea.     7.  Pedunculus,  the  peduncle,  flow« 

Conimouly  ybA  (/>r^(2fli).  er-stalk  and  fruit-stalk.     These  terms  are  ex« 

'GiTIVH.  a.    {/ugiiinu,    latin.)     I.  plained  in  their  several  places, 

enable;  not  to  be  held  or  detained.     2.  FULCRUM,  in   mechanics,  the  prop  or 

ady ;  unstable ;  notdurable.  3.  Volatile;  sup|)ori  by  which  a  lever  is  susuined. 

>  fly  away  {fVoodwari),  4.  Flviuo; ;  run-  ^  ULDE,  a  considerable  town  of  Germany, 

rom  danger  {ATdton).     5.    Flying  from  i(t  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the 

fAlliiij;  (.if  {Ciaritta),      (i.  itunagate ;  Buchaw,  with  a  ctlcbrited  abbey.     Lat.  60. 

MMK/foZ/oM).  40  N.     I<.on.  9.  43  1£. 

cmvE.    *.  (from    the' adjective.)      I.  'ToFULFPL.  ».  a.  (/nWand /P//.)  l.Tofitt 

rho  runs  from  his  station  or  duty  {Dm.),  till  tliere  is  no  room  for  more  {okak.),    2,  To 

e  who  takes  shelter  under  another  power  answer  any  prophecy  or  promise  by  perform* 

woishment  {Dryden),    3.  One  hard  to  ance  {Acts),    3.  To  answer  any  purpose  or 

i^t  or  detained  {Uarie).  de>ign  {Milton).    4.  To  answer  any  desire  liy 

'GlTl V'EN ESS.  f.  (from  yii/^f /ire.)   1.  compliance  or  gratification  (Dr^cfen).     5.  To 

iiity;  fugacity  (Bov/e).     S.  Instability;  answer  any  law  by  obedience  {Milton). 

tain^.  FULFRA'UGHT.  a.  (full  and  Jraugki.y 

GUE,  in  music  (fromyifgn,  a  chase).  Full?  stoied  {Shakspeare) . 

position  in  which  one  part  leads  off  some  FU'LGENCY.  s.  {Julgens,  Lat.)   Splen- 

lined  succession  of  notes,  and,  after  sue-  dour  ;  lustre ;  Rlilter. 

i  short  intervals  of  time,  other  paru  fly  FU'LGENT.  a.  {/ulgens,  Ijit.)  Shining; 

t,as  it  were,  repeating  notes  in  a  similar  dazzling;  exquisitely  bright  {Milton). 

but  at  the  disunce  of  a  fifth  or  ocuve :  FU|LGID.  n.  {fulgiduM,  Latin.)  bhining, 

bole  being  rendered  consistent  with  the  glitteriug;  daxzlir^^. 

•cknowle^ed  rules  of  harmon«'.    Thii  FU LUl'DITY.  *. (fromykigiU^  Splendour. 

Mninaled  the  simple  fugue.     When  the  FULGOUA.    I^ntliorn-fly.    In  soolii^,  i\ 

begins  with  two  or  more  diflerent  points,  eenut  of  the  class  insecta,  (irder  hemipteca. 

le  parts  intermix  or  change  alternately.  Head   hollow,   inflated,  extended   forwards ; 

9oe  is  called  a  double  fugue.     And  when  antennaa  short,  seated  beneath  the  eves ;  iCon- 

xeedii^e  pans  are  made  lu  fly  in  uppv^iie  sistiti^  of  two  juinu,  the  outer  one  Mrger  and 

&3 
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globular;  snout  elongated,  inflated,  four-joint-  *'  once  brought  me,  before  I  knew  that  tbejr 

ed  ;  legs  ambulatory*     Twenty- five  species—  shone  by  night,  a  number  of  these  lanthom- 

chiefly  of  India  ancf  South  America;  a  few  of  flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  large  wooden  box. 

Africa  and  Europe,  and  one  of  our  own  coun-  In  the  night  they  made  such  a  noise  that  I 

try.    The  following  are  the  most  curious.  woke  in  a  fright  and  ordered  a  light  to  be 

1.  F.  lanternaria.     Front  extended  straight;  brought,  not  knowing  whence  the  noise  pio« 
wing-cases  variegated;  wings  with  each  a  large  ceed^.     As  soon  as  we  found  that  it  camo 
ocellated  spot.    This  is  a  very  elegant  as  well  from  the  box,  we  opened  it :  but  were  still- 
as  a  very  extraordinary  insect.     Its  length,  much  more  alarmed,  and  let  it  fall  to  the 
from  the  tip  of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tan,  is  ground  at  seeing  a  flame  of  Are  come  oat 
nearly  three  inchca  and  a  half;  and  from  of  it;  and  as  many  animals  as  came  ottt»  to 
wing  3  end  to  wing*s  end,  when  expanded,  many  flames  of  nre  appeared*      When  we 
nearly  Ave  inches  and  a  half.    The  head  is  found  this  to  be  the  case,  we  rccoyered  from 
nearly  as  lon^  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  our  fright,  and  again  collected  the  iDsccta^' 
animal ;  and  IS  the  immediate  seat  of  that  lieht  highly  admiring  their  splendid  appearaoce.** 
for  which  this  insect  is  so  remarkable.    Ihe  See  LuMfNOus  avimals.  . 
ground  colour  is  an  elegant  yellow,  with  a        FU'LGOUR.  t.   {Jvlgur,  Latin.)    Sp1en«    jl 
strong  tiftge  of  green  in  some  parts,  and  marked  dour ;  dazzling  brightness  (Moore), 

with  numerous  bright  red-brown  variegations        FULGURAn'lON. «.  (fulgwatio,  Latin.) 

in  the  form  of  stripes  and  spots :  while  in  the  The  act  of  lishtning. 

beautiful  ocellated  spot  in  the  lower  pair  of        FU'LHAM.  t.  A  cant  word  for  false  dice* 

wings  the  iris  t>r  external  circle  is  scarlet^  and  (Shakspeare). 

the  pupil  half  scarlet  and  half  semi-transparent        Fulham,    a  village  in  Middlesex,    foar 

white.  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Loiidon.    It  is  seated  on  the 

It  inhabits  Surinam  and  other  parts  of  Thames,  and  has  been  the  demesne  of  the 

South  America ;    and  emits  a  beautiful  and  bishop  of  London  ever  since  the  conquest, 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  the  hollow  part        FU^LICA.  In  zoolosy,  a  genus  of  the  class 

of  the  head.     Madame  Merian,  in  her  work  aves,  order  grallse.     Bill  convex,  upper  roao- 

on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  asserts  that  the  dible  arched  over  the  lower  at  the  edge ;  loWfi^-^ 

light  of  one  of  them  alone  is  suflicient  to  read  gibbous  near  the  tip;  nostrils  oblong,   fron^^ 

a  common  newspaper  by :  although  she  does  oald  ;  feet  four-toed,  subpinnate.    These  fre  ^^^ 

not  pretend,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  ascribed  to  quent  waters,  and  feed  on  worms,  insects,  aa^r^ 

her,  in  the  way  of  poetic  licence,  in  a  note  small  fishes;   have  a  body  com  presided ;  bli^| 

subjoined  to  his  poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  thick  and  bent  in  towards  the  tip,  the  upp^^ 

Hants,  to  have  drawn  and  finished  her  figure  mandible  reaching  far  up  the  forehead ;  wm^^ 

of  this  extraordinary  imeet  by  its  own  light,  and  tail  short.     The  gallinules  have  the  f^^c 

See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXIX.  cleft,  the  upper  membranaceous  at  the  baser. 

2.  F.  candclaria.  Front  extended,  ascend-  and  the  wings  concave.  The  coots  have  tlae 
ing  ;  wing-cases  green,  spotted  with  yclfow  ;  toes  surrounded  by  a  scolloped  membrane,  tl^e 
wings  yellow,  tipt  with  black  ;  head  and  front  mandibles  equal/  nostrils  oval,  narrow  axvct 
red ;  measures  nearly  two  inches  in  length  short.  Twenty-five  species,  subdivided  a^» 
from  the  top  of  the  front  to  the  extremity  of  below. 

the  tail ;  aiid  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth,        A.  Feet  cleft :  gallinule. 

with  the  wiDgs  expanded.    It  is,  like  the  last,        B.  Feet  pinnate :  coot. 

a  very  elegant  insect,  and  like  that  yields  a        We   shall    ofl'er    a    specimen  or  two      of 

considerable  portion,  though,  as  beinc  smaller,  each. 

not  an  equal  portion,  of  intrinsic  light.    It  is  1.    F.  chloropus.     Moor-hrn.     Comafe.<=^*^ 

a  native  of  China.  pallinnle.     Front  tawny ;  bracelets  red  ;  bc*^2 

3.  F.  diadema.  Front  expanded  ;  muricale,  blackish,  or  sooty  mix^  with  olive  ;  hcneSM^^^ 
trifid  at  the  tip:  wings  black,  edged  with  red.  cinereous,  irids  red.  Inhabits  Europe  sm^^^ 
Inhabits  India;  and  in  size  and  phosphoric  America  :  fourteen  inches  long  ;  flies  with  c^ 'i*^ 
powers  a  rival  of  the  last.  ficulty,  but  runs  and  swims  well ;  builds  n  ^3**- 

4.  F.  Europaea.  Front  conic;  body  green  ;  the  water  side  on  tew  trees  or  shrubs;  stri  ^=^^ 
wings  hyaline,  reticulate:  inhabits  Europe;  with  its  bill  like  n  hen;  lays  seven  dirty-wh^^^ 
and  the  only  species  of  the  genus  that  has  been  eggs  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  thinly  spotted  vr  ^^ 
found  in  England.      It  was  the  earliest  dis-  rusty ;  flesh  delicious. 

covered  in   Europe,  and   hence   its    specific        2.  F.  purpurea.     Crowing  gallinule.    I^*-*' 

name;  but   this  name  is  now  improper,  as  pie  ;  bill  p.)le ;  eyes  greenish  yellow.   InhaF"^^^ 

many  others  have  since  been  discovered  to  the  marshes  of  New  Spain,  and  crows  lik 

possess  an  European  origin.  cock. 

Several  of  these  species  are  luminous,  and        3.  F.  porphyrio.    Purple  gallinule.     Fa 

especially  F.  lanternaria,  F.  candelaria,  and  red;  bracelets  many;  body  ereen,  beneath 

F.  diadema.    The  phosphoric  splendour,  con-  let ;  head  and  neck  above,  glossy  violet;  ch 

trary  to  the  physiology  of  the  lampyris,  pro-  and  throat  violet-blue;  back  and  rump  gl 

ceeds  from  its  head;  and  is' so  strong,  that  green;  wings  and  rounded  tail  shining  gn 

tiavellers  are  said  to  be  directed  on  their  jour-  within  brown.     Inhabits  most  temperate 

ney  by  fizingone  or  two  of  them  to  the  end  of  warm  places ;  fifteen  inches  long ;  is  docile 

a  sticL    **  The  Indians,"  tayt  Mad.  Memo,  ctailj  tamed  >  stmids  on  ooe  legr  ^^  I't^ 
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fiKxl  to  its  moiiih  with  the  other;  feeds  on    7- l^rge;  srcat  ineffect  (^^m/AiioO.  8.  Com- 
lishes*  rooti,  fruiu  aiid  seeds.    Flesli  said  to  be    plete ;  such  as  that  nothing  further  is  desired 

igood.  or  wanted  {Hammond),    p.  Complete  without 

4.  F.  atra.     Common  coot.     Five  Tarieties.  ahatcniciu  (.S'lCf//).     10.  Containmg  the  whole 

•  Fn>nt    flesh-colour;    bracelets    greenish-  maitrr;    expressing    much    {Denham),      li. 

Sallow;  body  black  i»h.  Stronp;;    not   faint;    not  attenuated    {pope). 

lock:  wings  white.  12.  Mature;  perfect  (llff con).     13.  Spread  K» 

7  Knlircly  black  ;  breast  and  belly  waved  view  in  all  dinien»ions  {Addison), 

with  ferruginous.  Full    flower,     {^ot  plenut.)      In  bo- 

^  Bfown  :  chin^  belly  and  primary  quill-  tany.     When  the  corol  is  so  multiplied  as  to 

feathers  white;  head  spotted  with  white;  exclude  all  the  stamens.     Polypetalous fkm-ers 

iipMr  nundible  red.  are   generally    the  object  of  plenitude.     See 

*  Wuite :  head  and  wings  with  a  few  spots.  Luxurians. 

Inhabits  Karopcy  Asia,  ami  America  ;  fifieen  Full    moov    {plenilMnium)^    that   nhasis 

iaches  long ;  frequents  lakes  and  »till  rivers ;  of  the  moon,  when  the  whole  disk  is  illunii- 

aid  forms  a  floating  nest  iimong  the  rushes ;  natcd  ;  which  is  in  the  time  of  her  opposition 

hnp  numerous  dirty-white  eggs,  sprmkled  with  to  the  sun. 

mtoute,  deep-rusty  spots;  the  young,  when  first  Full.  s.  (from   the  adjective.)     1.   Com- 

iMched,  are  very  deformed ;   runj  along  the  picte  measure  ;   freedom  from  deficiency  ( C/n- 

'Watcr,  swims  and  dives  dextrously ;  feeds  on  rendon),  9,  The  highest  state  or  degree  (SAni- 

amall   intccu,   aquatic  fishes,  and  seeds:    in  #pr/irr).  3.  llie  whole;  the  toul  (6%ai.fpr0rr). 

winter  time  often  repairs  to  the  sea.  4.  The  state  of  being  satiated  {Jeremiah).     5. 

5.  F.  aterrima.  Greater  coot.  Front  white ;  (Applied  to  the  moon.)  The  time  in  which 
Waoelets  red  ;  body  blackish.     Inhabits,  like  the  moon  makes  a  perfect  orb  {Boron)* 

the  last,  our  own  country  and  other  parts  of  Full.  ad.    I.  W  iihout  abatement  {Miiinn). 

Europe:  scarcely  differs  from  it  but  in  mcreas-  2.  With  the  whole  effect  {Dryden).     J.  Mx- 

cd  magnitude  and  depth  of  black  colour.  actlv  {Addison).     4.  Directly  {Druden), 

FULl'GINOUS.   a.  {fuiiginosus,  l^tin.)  Full-blown,   a.   {/till  and   Notrn.)      I. 

Sooty;  <moky  {Howet).  Spreail  to  the  utmost  extent,  at  a  |>er feet  blos- 

Ft'LlGO.    (Juligo,  quafti  fumiUf^o,   from  som  {Dntham).     V.  Stretched  by  the  wind  to 

/fiua,    smoke.)     Soot.     Wood    soot,    fuligo  the  utmost  extent  {Dryden). 

ligni,  or  the  condensed  smoke  from  burning  FuLL-Bo'rTOMRn.   a.    {full  and  bottom,) 

wood,  has  a  pungent,    bitter,  and   nauseous  liaving  a  large  bottom  (fvMarJfan). 

tute,  and  is  resolved  by  chemical  analyr«ij  into  Flll-ea'ked.  a.  {full  and   ear.)     Having 

avoliiile  alkaline  salt,  an  cmpyreumaticoil,  a  the  headi  full  of  grain  {Ihnham). 

fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  e.irtli.    The  tine-  Full-ct^eo.   a.   {full  and    eye.)     Having 

tare  prepared   from   tliis  sub;>tance,    tinctura  large  prominent  eyes. 

fidigioii,  is  recommended  as  a  |)Owerrul  anti-  Full-pk^d.    a.    {full   and  fed.)     Satcl ; 

ipa^niodic  in  hysterical  affection?.  fat ;  sa^in.iu*d  {Pope). 

Fu'ligo,  iu  botany,  a  ^cnus  of  the  class  Full-la'dkn.    a.  {full  and  laden.)     Lt- 

eTTp(o<:amia,  order  fungi.     Fungui  with  a  eel-  den  till  there  ran  be  no  more  added  {Tillutson). 

kuir  ^brous  bark  ;  the  fibres  pcnetraiing  in  a  Full-spread,     a.     {full    and     spread.) 

rcticiilate  manner  through  the  seminal  mass.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent  (Oryc/rn). 

Three  species;  one,    F.   scptica,  yellow  and  Full-'U'mmed.    a.    {full    and    summed.) 

hociniatc,  a  native  of  our  own  country.  Complete  in  all  its  part>  {Howel). 

FU'LINlAllT.  s.  A  kind  of  stinking  ferret  To  Full.  r.  a.  {fullo,  Lat.)    To  cleanse 

(fFttllon).  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 

FULK  (William.)  a  learned  and  eminent  FL'LLAGE.  *.   (from  full.)    The  money 

dirioe  of  she  church  of  England,  in  the  lOth  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth, 

ceotory.     lie  was   patrnnised   by  the  carl  of  FULLAN,  a  country  in  the  interior  part  of 

Leicester,  who  in  1571  presented  him  to  the  Africa,  W.  of  the  kingdom  of  Caishna.     Its 

liriDg  of  W.irley  in  Essex,  and  soon  after  to  boundaries  have  not  been  ascertained, 

tijat  of  Diddiiigton  in  Suffolk.     Jlc  attended  FULLER,  s.  {fullo,  Latin.)    One  whr«e 

liis  patron   when    he    went    ambassador   to  trade  is  to  cleanse  and  scour  cloths. 

Fnnce;  and  on  his  return  was  made  master  of  Fuller   (Nicholas),   prebendary  of  S:lli;^- 

Feoibroke-hail,  and  Marpret  professor  of  di-  bury,  and  a  learned  English  critic  ;  who  pub- 

viaity  at  Cambridge.      His   works  are  very  Ushed    in    1^)17   Miscellanea   Theologica,   in 

Dooierous,  levelled  chiefly  at  the  papists.     Hie  lour  books,  and  afterward  two  more  of  Si i*- 

aoit  considerable  of  them  is  his  Comment  on  cellanea  Sacra.     He  died  in  \CyJ3  ;  and  there 

die  Rbemish  Te^ttment.     He  died  in  l.''89.  are  some  AISS.  of  his  remaining  in  the  Ror!- 

¥ljLL,a.  (pulle,  Saxon.)  I .  Replete ;  with-  leian  library,  that  show  his  great  skill  in  Hc- 

OQt  vacuity ;  having  no  space  n>id  {Pgalms).  brew  and  pnilologv. 

2.  Abounding   in  any  quahty  good  or  bad  Fuller    (Dr.  I'homai^),  a  learned  Enpli«h 

{Sydney.  Tiiloison),  3.  Stored  with  anything  ;  divine,  was  b<irn  at  Aidwinckle,  near  Oinwlle, 

wdl  supplied   with  any  thing  {Ticktl).     4.  in   Northamptonshire,  about   the  year    1008, 

Plomp;  saginated;  fat  {FTueman).     5.  Saiu-  and  studied  at  Cambridge.     He  vi*as  ch(>>eii 

laiad  s  sated  {Baeom),     6.  Crowded  with  re-  minister  of  St.  Bennei's  there ;  and,  at  about 

gvd  to  the  ifloaginatioQ  or  memory  {Locke).  83  yean  of  age,  his  merit  was  so  great,  that  he 
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w»s  in  consequence  of  it  presented  loa  prebend  pestles  and  troughs  are  of  wood;  each  itwiffi     ^ 

in  the  church  of  Salisbury.     He  had  also  the  having  at  least  two,  sometimes  three  fiestlet,  at     > 

living  of  Broad  Windsor  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  discretion  of  the  master,  or  according  to  the     •' 

about  1640  became  lecturer  at  the  Savoy.     It  force  of  the  stream  of  water.    In  these  troughi     ^ 

is  said  his  memory  was  so  tenacious  and  com-  are  laid  the  cloths,  stuffs,  &c.  intended  to  he 

prehensive,  that  he  could  make  use  of  aser-  fulled:  then,  letting  the  current  of  water  iiiU     ^ 

mon  verbatim  if  he  once  heurd  it.     He  once  on  the  wheel,  the  pestles  are  successively  let    1 

undertook »  in  passimz  to  and  from  Temple-bar  fall  thereon,  and  by  their  weight  and  velocity    r 

to  the  Poultry,  to  tell  at  hii  reiurn  every  sign  stamp  and  press  the  stuffs  very  stronaly,  which    i; 

as  it  stood  in  order  on  boili  sides  of  the  way,  by  this  means  become  thickened  and  condensed*    '.= 

repeating  t^eni  cither  backwards  or  forwards;  In  the  course  of  the  operation,  they  sometimet    1 

and  this  task  he  actually  performed.  He  wrote,  make  use  of  urine,  sometimes  of  fuller's  earth,    g 

1.  A    Hi!<tory  of  the   Iloly  War.      S.  The  and  sometimes  of  soap.    To  prepare  the  stnflfc    J 

Chuich-history  of  Britain,   in  folio.     3.  An-  to  receive  the  first  impressions  of  the  pestle,    •: 

dronicus,  or  the  Unfortunate  Politician,  in  8vo.  they  are  usually  laid  in  urine;  then  in  fuHeT*!    J 

4.  A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine.     5.  A  History  earth  and  water;  and,  lastly,  in  soap  dissolved    . 

of  linglioh  Worthies;  and  other  works.     He  in  hot  water.     Soap  alone  would  do  very  well  ^    .k 

died  in  Aimust  l(iGl,  and  was  interred  in  the  but  this  is  expensive:  though  fuller's  earth,  ia    i 

chancel   of  Cranford   church   in   Middlesex,  the  way  of  our  dressing,  is  scarce  inferior  theie^   \ 

whither  his  bo<ly  was  attended  by  at  least  SOO  to ;  but  then  it  must  be  well  cleared  of  all  stonci 

of  his  brethren  of  the  ministry.       He  was  a  and  grittinesses,  which  are  apt  to  make  hoici 

learned,    in>lusirious,    pious,    moderate,    and  in  the  stuff.     As  to  urine,  many  say  it  is  pfqo* 

lively  writer.    His  style  however  is  exceedingly  dicial,  and.ought  to  be  entirely  discarded;  not 

quam?,  jnd  he  was  too  fntd  of  punning.    The  so  much  on  account  of  its  ill  smell,  atof  iH 

<ic' t.r  was  .1  very  c(3rpulent  man,  and  once  as  sharpness  and  saltness,  which  qualities  are  tp 

!:.?  vv  t«.  rid  ng  wah  a  gentleman  of  the  name  to  render  ihe  stuffs  dry  and  harsh.    The  true 

of  Sp^rntwhawk,  he  couhi  not  help  cracking  method  of  fulling  with   soap  is  delivered  by 

a  jok  •  n|K>n  his  companion.     "What  is  the  Mons.  Col  inet,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that 

diH'cTcnre    (said   he)    between   an  owl  and  a  subject,   sup|K>rted   by  experiments  made  by 

tparrou  katrk  ?*'    "  It  is  (answered  the  other)  order  of  the  marquis  de  Louvois,  then  sopeiiii^    ' 

fuller  in   the   head,  fuUir  in   the  body,  and  tendaut   of   the    arts    and    manufactoriet  oC 

fuUrr  all  over.'*  *  France;  the  substance  of  which  we  sliall  hcie 

FULLHR'S    EARTH.      See    Argilla  su'^join. 

FU  LLC  NIC  A.  •    The  method  of  fulling  clotht  and  wooltem 

The  greatest  quantity  and  the  finest  quality  iluffs  mith  soup  is  this  ;-r-A  coloured  cloth,  oT 

of  thi3  earth  is  dus  in  the  pits  at  Wavedon,  about  45  eil»,  is  to  be  laid  in  the  usual  manner  ~ 

ticar  W'ohurn,  Bedfordshire.  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill;  without  firtl 

Fuller's  weed.    Sec  DfPSACus.  soaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  practised 

FIJLLERY,   the   place  where  cloths,  &c.  in  many  places.    To  full  thi%  trough  of  cloth» 

nmlerjzo  the  operation  of  fulling.  16  pounds  of  soap  are  rec|uired  ;  one  half  of 

rULLlNG,   the  art  or  act  of  cleansing,  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or 

scouring,  and  pressing  cloths,  stufls,  and  stock-  spring  water,  made  as  hfit  as  the  hand  can  vrell 

infrs,    tu    render   them   stronger,   closer,   and  bear  it.     This  solution  is  to  he  poured  by  little 

firmer:  called   also  milling.     Hiny  (lib.  vii.  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion  as  it il 

cap.  56.)  asserts,  that  one  Nicias,  the  son  of  laid  in  the  trough:  and  thus  it  is  to  be  fuNcd 

Hermias,   was  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of  for  at  least  two  hours;  after  which,  it  is  to  be 

fulling:  and  it  appears  by  an  in!«cription,  (pioied  t;jkcn  out  and  stretched.     This  done,  the  cloth 

by  Sir  G.  Wheeler  in   his  Travels    through  is  immediately  returned  into  the  same  trongbt 

Greece  that  this  same  Nicias  was  a  governor  without  any  new  soap,  and  there  fulled  two 

in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.    The  hours  more.     Then  tdking  it  oui,  they  wring    1 

fulling  of  cloths  apd  other  stufls  is  performed  it  well,    to   express  all  the  grease   and   filth.'  ? 

by  a  kind  of  water-mill,  thence  called  a  fulling  After  the  second  fulling,  the  remainder  of  the 

or  scouring  mill.    These  mills,  except  in  what  soap  is  dissolved  as  in  the  former,  and  cast  four    * 

relates  to  the  milt-stones  and  hopper,  are  much  different  times  on  the  cloth  ;  remembering  IO    ' 

the  samcwiih  co"u-iuiil.> :  and  there  are  even  Uike  out  the  cloth  every  two  hours,  to  stretd^ 

some  which  serve  indiilVrontly  for  either  use;  it,  and  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  hat  ao- 

corn  being  ground,  and  cloihs  fulled,  by  the  quind  in  the  trough.     When  they  perceive  it    ! 

motion  of  the  same  wheel.     Whence  in  some  sufficiently  fulled  and  brought  to  the  qoafiis 

places,  particularly  in  France,  the  fullers  are  and  thickness  required,  they  scour  it  for  good  In 

called   niiliers ;    grinding    corn    and    milling  hot  water,  keeping  ii  in  the  trough  tiU  it  hk 

stufls  at  the  same  time.  ciuite  clean.    As  to  white  cloths,  since  they 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are:  toll  more  easily  and  in  less  time  than  coUlum 

the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which  gives  mo-  ones,  a  third  part  of  the  soap  may  be  spared. 
tlon  to  the  tree  or  spindle  whose  teeth  com-        The  ftiiling  of  stockings,  caps,  &c.  should 

municate  it  to  the  pestles  or  stampers,  which  be  performed  somewhat  differently,  viz.  either 

are  hereby  raised  and  made  to  fall  alternately,  with  the  ic^.i  or  the  hands,  or  a  kind  of  wooden 

according  as  its  teetli  catch  on  or  quit  a  kind  rack,  either  armed   with    teeth   of  the  sub6 

of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  pestle.    The  matter,  or  else  horses  01  bullock's  teeth.    The  ' 
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But  ihe  uriue 
■i«>  it  TTCkonnl  pKJiidicid  hire.  Woven 
•wekiop*.  kc.  .hi)i.l<r  Iw  fulltfl  wiih  the  ^oni. 
*"»:  fnr  tniwe  that  ire  knit,  rarth  iiiay  be 
"td  wilti  ihf  ttan.  Inileed  il  ii  cumnion  lo 
Ml  Ihnc  koxliof  works  wiili  iliciiiill.urrer  ihc 
^1  iBan»cr  of  cloth,  Xcc. ;  bui  that  ii  too 
MHMiQil  *iol([iiamii)iier,  ond  upt  loclnniage 
'^*mA,  uulsa  il  is  very  siron^. 

"* *.  U'''l  »'iJ  ""*">   A 


tulliUurcl  afpolB^h  willi  nilrp,iaalMdarhr  add- 
ing tile  lulphur  kiid  ■1k»li  upnnle. 

In  (ill  tlK^e  Ihc  muH  nfllie  dclonation,  or  ful- 
minalion,  i*  not  irruralfly  underatoDd.  In  lim* 
pie  rulminatiag  powder,  there  ii  n  titj  l«rj« 
purtinn  of  elaMic  ffiu  evolved ;  In  fulminntiDit 
sold  or  silver  ■  mudi  «io«ller ;  yet  the  eiplonion 
i_   .1..  ■ '-iDflnltelyere«lerlhiui  Diat 


a  the  former. 

!"■?  (TO 
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FU'LUNCMILL. 
MUlMbM*  ihi^  water  (aisei  liamioert  which 
be»t  the  cloth  till  it  be  cleansetl  iMorlimer), 

FU'LLV.  aj.  (Irom/K//.)  1.  VViihoi.t  va- 
Wt},.     V.  <:nin|.|elclT  i  willioill  lack  Ohok.). 

FfLMAil,  iiiumitholt^.  Sec  Procei.. 
tan*. 

VULHAR,  in  Wiol'icv.     Src  MtlSTELA. 

FOO-MINANT.  a.  i_fulu>ii>am,  Laiin-l 
ikwtdniui;  {  makintc  a  n«*e  like  thumlcr. 

r.  PU'LMINATB.  r.  n.  (fulminu.  Lai.) 
I.  Tu  Ibtnidet  Kliandulpl-).  S.  To  make  a 
badraiteorciack  (Boylr).  3.  To  iMueout 
Mriobitkal  «enturc«. 

TvPtj'LMiiiATa.  (I,  B.  To  throw  out  iti  ail 
rtjwiof  lerrout  (Afliffi). 

FULMJNATION.     In  chemintry,  explo- 
liMOTdvliinalioii.aecaiupaDlcd  with  averycnu- 
ddctahW  OrEree  of  uuDd.     .ill  thew  equal]*  tin. 
ft)  rapid  ik-eompoaitlon  »ilh  or  mlboiil  Dune.     P^P"™!"' 
«*  lbe(al«Ii*itj  oriauBd  alunr  diatinguisli  "" — 

Un  of  /ufnimsttoH  from  thuu  of  delnHBlm 


'. — ^Diiwlte  pun-pnldiD  nilro* 
inluralion,  aari  dilute  the  lolih. 
tino  with  three  lime*  ili  bulk  ofdiitillfd  water, 
and  add  to  it  graduall}  tnme  pureamiannia,  a 
jellow  precipitate  will  be  obtained,  which  muat 
be  repeatedly  woiJiad  with  distilled  water,  and 
dried  on  ariialk-Htnne  orin  a  Alter.  When  per^• 
fectl;  dry,  il  is  called  ftilmioatiaf  |nld,  attd  dc- 
loiiatea  bjr  heal,  ai  mty  be  (hewn  bp  healing '» 
tew  grains  of  it  on  the  point  of  a  kniic  over  Iha 


inaliH;  lilv". — Piisolve  Une  silver  in  pale 

j;id,  and  precipitate  the  solution  bjr  live 

.  decant  the  fluid,  mix  the  precipitate  with 

liquid  auimouia,  and  stir  it  till  il  aisuniei  a  black 

■olour;  then  dcc»Bi  the  fluid,  and  leave  it  In  tha 

open  air  to  dry.    This  product  is  lYilniinatiog 

Kilvvr,    which    when    once    obtBiaed  cuiDOt  be 

toxichrd  without  producing  a  violent  exploaiOD. 

Il  is  the  most  dnagerous  preparation  known,  tot 

the  eoDtaci  of  Are  Is  not  necetsarj  to  cause  il  l« 

detonate,     Il  citplodet  by  the  mere  touch.     lU 

preparation  it  to  hasardoU),  that  it  ought  not  lo 

be  Btlempted  witliout  a  aia*k.  with  strong  glaai 

the  face.    Mo  more  than  a  liacla 


grain  ought  at  any  time  to  be  tried  as  an  ciperi- 
rctKixsTiiicrowDBn;  i  powder  thai  explode)      "'""'■    This  was  inveuledhy  M.  BerlllDllct.    8m 

SUM  ipiilimtioa  or  Mrtiin  d^rwi  of  heat    ^""■"'^"  vnnvA. 
insUntaneou*  combustlou,  and  prodigious         M.  CheneviK  ha>  invented  a  fiilininallngsllTer 
mmL    -Ihese  are  «)mctioiM  made  wilh  metal*.     "'"  ">  "'""'Se"'"'  "  Ihal  just  mcutionvd.     It  «x- 
■^M^iiiH  wllhiiuL  plodea  only  by  a  slight  friction  in  contact  w 

tbnW  fulminating  powderwithoot  any  metal-  """bustible  bodicn.  Il  is  Ihn.  prepared :  dilt 
ha^aUaecU  thus  prepawd;  iBhc  th«c  parta  ■  <l"«ntity  of  aluuiina  thr..ueh  wat 
tfallni,  two  i.r  purided  pearl-ash,  aud  >.ue  of  enrrent  of  oiyEcnalcd  muwntie  »i-!  _ 
lmnur>u)phur,uistlie»haleTerTaccurately  ""■<•"!'>  ''  f""-  »»nie  liiue.  Then  digest  M^j 
Am  rarthvB  morlar,  atid  plaro  It  on  atileor  pho«iihateof  silver  on  the  solutionoftheoxrgM 
tfalc  kefote  the  hrc  till  U  ia  perfectly  dry  :  theo  "led  muriate  of  alumna,  and  ctaporale  il  tiMI 
-  -  Il  while  liolinloagroundslopperboi-  'J-  1  he  product  obisiued  will  be  a  bjiwr-uM 
H  may  be  krpt  without  injur?  for  any  EW^'cdmuri.teof  silver.a  singlegrainofwhldl 
Ho«,  Iuurd*rtoc«uericuceii.efcct.,  !■>  cou.oci  with  two  or  three  of  sulphur,." 
Ova  len  1..  r,.tlj  grains  into  an  iron  ladle,  P'"''*  violently  wilb  the  slightest  fHctlon. 
plan*  it  ud  r  a  liow  Arc  :  In  ■  short  liniu  the  Fu/uiinafiHg  nrrcuri/. — The  mercurial  prcpm. 

lions  which  fulnin-ile,  HluumiiiedHllh  aulphmi 
and  gradually  expoicd  to  a  gentle  heal,  arc  w' 
kaonn  lo  chemist*:  they  viere  discovered,  a 
have  been  Tully  described,  hy  Mr.  Bayen. 

"  MM.  firugnaielli  and  Van  Uuna  have  IRu 
wiieprDduiedfulininalionaby  mncuasiou,! 
by  Dilnt  of  iiiereury  and  phosphorus  a 
phosphorus  and  must  other  nflrali.  Cinnab 
likewise  i*  amongst  the  substance*  wliicli,  aecor. 
ing  to  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauqueliu,  deloutrt 
■y  eoncustiuD  withuxjixurlat  of  potash. 

'■  M.  AmeiloD  had,  according  lo  M.  BettlioIM^ 
■btcrved,  that  Iheptveipitale  obtained  from  oitVaT 


irciwn,Biid  aci|UireaapBSlyco 
lanihrat  Tl awe  then  appean  on 
u  nn  iitslant  afler  tlio  whole  ci- 
inint;  oJlie  and  a  alight  mooivn- 
!  mass  he  removed  from  the  tiro 
I'uaed,  and  kcpl  in  a  dry  well, 
u,  II  Bsy  at  any  lime  be  exploded  by  a 
.  which  case  it  burns  like  gunpowder, 
•  tvpiilly  and  with  greater  detouallaoi 
I  Ihb  «>bi>  rannot  be  produced  on  the  un- 
r  hsw  arrurnlrly  noevrr  the  iogro- 
e  Mixed  together.    When  fulminat- 
k  l«  in  luaion,   but  nul  heated  lo  the 


Earj  Id  pruduco  Ibu  blue  Same,  i 
f  Icnited  eliatuoal  thrown  upon  il  will 
[■■Hll>ttlj  a  tnnarkably  loud  eiplo- 


of  mercury,  by  o 


■'  Bul  u 


ic  acid,  fuKs  wilh  a  hiu 
il  if  not  all  il 


s  oxjda,^ 
may,  oy  uesiuieni  hiiu  niincaem  anil  BlealiijI,^ 
e  ingredients  of  this  powder     lie  converted  inlo   a  whitish  crjtlalllied  powdeTf.] 
i'scqairo  their  fulmiiiBting  properly  liU     possessing  all  th«  iullainniBble  pruiwities  nrgiia-jj 
aal  by  fluion ;  In  Olhcr  woi^i,  till  the  pot-     iwwder,  as  well  as  inany  |iei:uliar  In  ilHclf.  ] 

MbarsDlphucrorRitulphurct  of  potash:  wheneo         '■  1  was  led  lo  this  discovery  (says  Mr  Howsrd,  J 
fifakiilliijj Ill jaliiiihi  nmli  lij  mi  Jul     the  invcutor)  by  a  lute  aticrtioa,  Ihat  hydi'ogiB'J 


FULMINATING    POWDER. 

f  •  the  bnsU  of  the  miiriatir.  arid  :  it  induced  me  laid  open  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  nearly 
to  Attempt  tt>  coT'ibine  difVereiit  !«uh<tnift''eH  \r\i\\  from  the  tnuch-hole  to  the  muzsle,  and  ilniek  oif 
hydruf^cn  and  o\>:;c-n.  Willi  this  viou-  1  mixed  the  hand  of  the  register,  the  Kurfaee  of  which  was 
such  nuhHtanccH  with  olrnhrtl  and  nitric  acid  as  evenly  indented,  to  the  depth  of  i^l  of  an  inch, 
jni^ht  (hy  prt'divpo>iii^  alQniiy)  favour  as  well  a^  tm  if  it  had  rereived  the  imprcitHion  of  a  punch. 
a.ttract  an  acid  ro<nl>inaliim  of  the  hydro(;en  of  *' The  in<tlrunient  used  in  this  experiment  Ix'in^ 
the  one,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  other.  The  pure  famiKarly  known,  it  in  therefore  Hcarci-ly  uece^- 
red  oxyd  of  mercury  appeared  not  unfit  for  this  sary  to  describe  it :  suffice  it  to  sny,  tliat  it  was  of 
purpose  J  it  was  tlieref<ire  intermixed  with  alco-  brass,  mounted  with  a  Hprin«;  regisier,  the  move- 
Iiol,  and  upon  both  nitric  acid  wasaOusi^d.  The  able  hand  of  which  closed  up  the  muzzle,  to  re- 
acid  did  not  act  upon  the  alcohol  so  immediately  cei\e  and  graduate  the  violence  of  tlie  explo- 
as  when  these  fluids  are  alone  mixed  together,  siqn.  The  barrel  was  half  an  inch  in  caliber,  and 
\>ut  first  gradually  dissolved  the  oxyd :  however,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  except  where  a  spring 
aAer  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  smell  of  ether  of  the  lock  impaired  half  its  thickness, 
was  perceptible,  and  a  white  dense  smoke,  much  **  A  gun  l>elongiDg  to  Mr.  Kcir,  a»  ingenious 
resembling  that  from  the  licjuor  fnmans  of  Liba-  artist  of'Camden-Town,  was  next  chari^ed  witl^ 
yius,  was  emitted  with  ebullition.  The  mi>^ture  seventeen  grains  of  the  mercurial  powder,  and  a 
^hen  threw  down  a  dark-coloured  precipitate,  leaden  bullet.  \  block  of  wood  was  placed  tk\ 
which  by  Acgrees  became  nearly  while.  This  about  eight  yards  from  the  muzzle  to  receive  the 
precipitate  I  separated  by  filtration  ;  and  observ-  ball,  and  the  gun  «(vas  fired  by  a  fuse.  No  recoil 
ing  it  to  be  crystallized  in  smaller  aciculnr  cr}'s-  seemed  to  linve  taken  place,  as  the  barrel  was  not 
tals,  of  a  saline  taste,  and  also  finding  a  part  of  moved  from  its  position,  although  it  was  in  no 
the  mercury  volatilized  in  the  white  fumes,  I  ways/>onfined.  The  refiorl  was  fet^ble :  the  bul- 
inust  acknowledge  I  was  not  altogether  without  let,  Mr.  Keir  conceived,  from  the  'impre.ssioii 
hopes  that  muriatic  acid  hnd  bet^n  formed,  and  nisde  upon  the  wood,  had  l>een  projected  with 
united  to  the  mercurial  oxyd;  I  therefore,  for  about  h»lf  the  force  it  would  have  been  by  an 
obvious  reasons,  poured  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  ordinary  charge,  or  sixty-eight  grains,  of  the  best 
dried  crystalline  mass,  when  a  violent  efit-rves-  gunpowder.  We  therefore  re-charged  the  gun 
ccncc  ensued,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  an  M'ith  thirty-four  grains  of  the  meri'urial  powder; 
explosion  took  place.  The  singularity  of  this  and  as  the  great  strength  of  the  piece  removed 
explosion  induced  me  to  repeat  the  process  sc-  any  apprehension  of  danger,  >[r.  KeIr  fired  it 
veral  time!«;  and  ilnding  that  I  alu*n\s obtained  the  from  his  shoulder,  aiming  at  the  same  blodk  of 
aame  kind  of  powder,  I  prepared  a  quunti!y  of  it,  woo<l.  The  report  was  like  the  first,  sharp,  but 
and  WHS  led  to  make  the  series  of  experiments  not  louder  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
which  I  shall  have  tlie  honour  to  relate  in  this  charge  of  gunpowder.  Fortunately  Mr.  Keir  was 
paper.  not  hurl;  t>ut  the  gun  wanhitrst  in  an  extraordi-, 

**  I  first  attempted  to  mnke  the  mercurial  pow-  nary  manner.     The  breech  was  what  is  called  a 

der  fulminate  hy  concussion  ;  and  for  that  pur-  patent  one,  of  the  best  forged  iron,  consisting  of  a 

pose  laid  abou?  a  grain  (;f  it  upon  &  cold  nnvil,  chamber  0-4  of  an  inch  thii-k  all  round,  nnd  0'4or 

and  struck  it  with  a  hnnnner,  likewise  cold.     It  an  im'h  in  caliber ;  it  was  torn  o^h'U  and  flawed  in 

detonated  si if;lijly, not  being,  as  I  suppose,  struck  many  directions,  and  the  gold  touth-hole  driven 

with   a  flat  blow;  for  upon  using  three  or  four  out.     The   bnrrel    into   wlii.'-h  tfie    bn-eeh  wnt 

grains,  a  very  stunping  disagreeable  noise  was  screwed  was  O'o  of  an  inch  thick;  it  wa»  split  by 

produced,  and  the  faces  both  of  the  hammer  and  a  single  crack  thci-e  in-hes  hing,  but  this  did  not 

the  anvil  were  much  Indented.  apiiear  to  me  to  he  the  immediate  efiect  of  tho 

**  Half  a  ;:rain,  or  a  grain,  if  quite  dry,  is  as  explosion.     I   think  the   screiv    of  the   breecb* 

much  as  ought  to  l>eused  on  such  an  occ:i!<iun.  being  suddenly  enlarged,  acted  as  a  wedge  upon 

**  The    shock    of   an    eieclrical  battery,  sent  the  barn^l.     The  ball  missed  llic  block  of  wood, 

through  tlvc  or  six  grains  of  the  powder,  pro-  and  struck  against  a  wall,  whieli  liad  already  been 

duces  a  very  similar  effect.     It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  receptacle  of  so  many  bnllels,  that  we  could 

a  strong  electrical  shock  generally  ads  o!r  fulnii-  not  satisfy  oui*selves  about  the  impression  made 

nating  substances  like  llie  blow  of  a  hammer,  by  this  Inst. 

Messrs.  Fourcroy  end  Vauquelin  found  this  to  be  ••  As  it  was  pretty  plain  that  no  gun  could 

the  case  with  all  their  mixtures  of  oxymuriate  of  confine  a  quantity  of  tlie  mercurial  powder  sufil- 

potass.  cicnl  to  projrct  a  huliet  ^rilh  a  greater  force  than 

**  To  ascertain  at  what  temperature  the  inercu-  aa  ordinsirj  «hnr;;e  ofgunponde**,  1  determined  t* 

rial  powder  explodes,  two  or  three  grains  of  it  try  its  comparative  stren^ih   in  iiiiolher  way.     I 

■were  floated  on  oil,  in  a  ct'psuleof  leaf  tin  ;  the  procjred  two  Ijlocks  of  wood,  \ery  nearly  of  Ihe 

bulb  of  a   F:i!»reniicit's  thermometer  w:is  made  same  sj^e  and  strength,   and  bored  them  with  the 

just  to  touch  the  stiriace  of  the  </ii,  wiiii-h  was  same  instrument  to  the  same  depth.     The  one 

then  gradually  heated  till  the  |)owtl«  pr\p!oi;ed,as  was  charged  with  half  an  ounce  uV  the  best  Uart- 

the    mercury   of  the   tiicrniomet  .*    .vav-hcd   the  ford  gunpowder,  and  the  otiier  with  half  an  ounce 

d()8th  degree.  of  the  mercurial  powder;  l)olu  were  alike  buried 

"Desirous  of  comparing  t!ie  siren  |i  ill  of  the  in  sand,  and  fired  by  a  train  eommimicating  with 

mercurial  conipou-.d  with  that  of  gunj.owdcr,  £  the  powders  by  a  small  touch-hoie.     The  block 

made  the  follo\riii.>  i.x  icrimcnt  in  the  presence  of  containing  the  gtinpowder  was  simply  split  into 

iiiy  friend  Mr.  .i!>v.'ine  liy.  llirec  pie(i*s:  that   charged   vith  the  mercurial 

'^  Finding  that  llie  powder  cou!d  be  fired  hy  powder  was  burst    in   evirj   din^ction,  and  the 

flint  and  steel,  witlioui  n  disaj^rceahle  noise,  a  jiarts  innnediaiely  contiguous  to  the  powdtr  were- 

cbmmoD  gunpowder  ])roor,  r'sipableof  containing  nb'^olutely  pounded,  yet  the  \«  hole  hung  together^ 

elevengrainsof  fine  gunpowder,  was  filled  with  it,  wlic.e:;-;  liie  block  split  by  the  gunpowder  had  its 

and  fired  in  the  usual  way:  the  report  was  sharp,  parts  I'nirly  separated.     The  sand  surroundiBK 

b\il  not  lor.d.     T^f  jrer"=:on  who  held  the  instru-  thegunpoudcr  was  undoubi  illy  most  disturbed 

uJcnf  in  his  hand  felt  no  reccil :  but  the  explosion  in  short,  the  mercurial  powder  appeared  te  bav 


"  T*"'  «(fc«»  of  the  raefeiirinl  powder,  ill  the 
tHi  vspcriiMnii  made  me  hFlipre  IhMl  il  mighi 

kWlltnr  elsHi^lnlw.     H*«in(th>re(erepravidi:il 

iii-ti    •   <■-■'>.>.   wM-ii   iTiFlii-k  ill   dUuictcr,  and 

K.'.iinled  wilh  lirrnxs 

.  Idd  on  iron  wirf, 

lliepapfr.lhrnugh 

'.<l,  ''Insiog  Ihc  pD|>Pr, 

UrH  .1  I..I  It  :...T'ii  rvi'i'iiitilra  with  (ilk  lo  11>c 

«i-*.     A*  (he  inriuwd  powdpr  wii  now altnphi-d 

(•IbmltlrtU-adbe  niw,  rarh  md  ornbiirh  wbi 

iMB*Tt>-d    oiih  Uic  linH   (wpi,  the  pBckcrl  of 

fm^&r  bri-Bnir,  h;  thi*  diaponiliBD,  fixed  in  Ibc 

mtir  nnhr  RlaFre.     Siirh  ichnrge  of  an  rlcrlri- 

1*1  Iwtrrv  WK<  Ihm  (rot  nlnnic  (he  wire,  ■«  a 

■^Ininart  rx|ipriinRil  [wilh  Mr.Culhberl anil's 

^rir<i-i'.  t' c  ■  !i:id  thviTU  nic  WDUld,  by  Daking 

'.  •nriimothepoirdrr.     Tbe  kIiiss 

ilii- ejq)lo*lon,  rtndof  roune  re- 

-  TNumreref^nernled ;  ils  inlerinr 

.   .1  with  (luichsilver,  in  a  lery  di' 

'  'lir  -l->i>-i-i"  I  "f  lh«  lini»>i  e»p,  whirh  heinf  Jn- 
•4ffnnt  owlw  ■  gl«t»i«r  aUuidine  in  Ihe  merru- 
■Ikalli,  Ibr  ntDp-corkwM  opened.  Tliree  rubU 
~  «  uf  sir  nnbcd  nut.  and  ■  fnurlh  wai  HI 
was  rcmovrd  to  the 
.'  Tha  eijiiloaion  bcini^  repealed,  and 
ji  (vnviinl  ntcr  iralpr,  tbe  quantily  did 
r  ^[^  aTvidaaerrorrrnni  i*liani;ei>ricni- 


iciic>h  iaiii  Ihe  bniH  rap;  Ihe  other  end  or  Ibe 
»ire,  liy  nieani  af  a  imL-dlf,  ia  lo  bu  drawn 
Ihroufli  Die  bole.  The  arrew  beiiie  now  Dxed  in 
111  plaoc,  nod  tbe  wiro  drawn  tight,  it  to  be  ae- 
Eurpd  bjr  piuhiDff  Ibe  Irregular  woo«li!n  plD«  into 
Ihe  apcrlure  nf  Ihe  icreiT,  taking  care  to  kare  m 
paiiiDgi)  for  the  air.  Tbe  atop-roi^li  1*  now  lo  be 
•erewed  on.  The  gla-ia  tube  ia  hent,  thai  i>  ma; 
more  cinTcnienlly  be  introduKd  under  tile  re- 

"  From  Willie  of  Ibe  eaperinicntJi  in  wliinh  the 
gunpowder  priHilend  theguu  wen  hunt,  il  might 
be  inferred,  thai  the  >atonii<hin;ror''enf  Ibe  mer- 
curial powdi-r  ia  lo  be  allribuled  lo  tbe  rapidiQ' 
nf  ill  combuation  ;  nnd  a  train  of  aetcrai  inehM 
in  l«uglh  being  ronaumed  in  a  (ingle  Uaiih,  it  ia 
FTident  that  ilt  combudion  miiat  be  rapid.  Bot 
frmu  other  ciperiuienta  it  is  plain  thai  Ibis  fiirEe 
in  re«lraiueil  to  a  iinrrnw  liniJI,  both  bemniie  the 
bloi-k  of  wood  charged  wilh  llie  ueriiirial  pimder 
wai  more  ihailerfd  than  that  rharirvd  with  tlie 
■unpowder,  irhilut  tbe  nod  aurniundinf;  it  wu 
teasl  diMurbed,  and  likenite  bveauMi  the  glau 
ginhe  withstood  tbe  Ei^plnoi'.'IiDf  lengrainaultbe 
powder  fixed  in  lU  eeutre  {  a  ebargi^  1  hate  twice 
ibnnd  aofflcienl  to  deatroy  iilil  pialnl  liarrula, 
which  were  ool  injured  by  bring  flred  when  full 
of  tho  bent  gunpowder.  It  atio  appeara  I'rumlbe 
Iptt  experlnirnl,  that  lOgrain*  nf  the  poiiilcr  pro* 
duocd  l)j  l|;;nilion  four  euliirnl  incben  only  of  air ; 
and  it  U  not  lo  lie  ■uppoii^  ihni  tbe  generation, 
howeicr  raptd,  of  fonr  eubi™l  inch"  nf  air,  will 
alune  aecount  fiir  llie  deaoribi'il  furnu  ;  nviUiEr  can 
it  be  areoiiuted  for  by  the  r.irniolii.n  of  a  lilllo 
water,  which,  ai  will  lierealler  be  shewn,  bippeni 
al  tbe  namf  momenlj  Iha  i|unnlity  I'ornieii  from 
tin  gmins  mud  be  sQlrifliog,  thai  1  cannot  w 
vrEbe  much  fnrre  to  tho  upanaion  of  it*  vapour. 
The  auildm  vaporition  of  a  pan  of  tile  mercury 
Rveiiii  to  me  a  principal  cauae  nf  thia  imrornacyet 
llinibtd  force;  beeauMi  ita  iimilation  may  then  be 
e.iplained ,  >•  it  il  well  known  that  mercury  easily 
parti  irilh  calorie,  and  reiquirea  a  lemperatura  of 
<il>0  ilegrera  of  rahrcnhvit,  to  be  inaiiilaiaed  in 
Ihe  Vfl[inrnu»  atftle.  That  Ibe  mercui?  ia  really 
eonrerleit  into  vapour,  by  igniUmiof  (he  powder, 
mny  !»■  inferred  trum  llie  thin  coat  of  diiidrd 
qiiii-kiilver,  whirb,  alWr  Ibc  etplnainn  iu  Ihe  gUai 
Klobe,  coii^rrd  ill  interior  aurfaee  J  and  llkrnib- 
from  Ihe  quicknilter  with  which  a  lallnw  niinlle, 
or  apiece  of  gold,  may  be  evenly  nialei 
helit  a'  a  iininll  ditl«tfe  from  tbeinHani 
Tlieac  fact*  oerlainty  render  it  more  Ihan  proba- 
ble, although  Ihey  do  nut  demonatratc  that  the 
tuci'ciiry  in  volaiiliMd;bccBun'it  isnnl  unlikely 


nil  ft  Mr-  CtoSWij,  ct 
ic  uiofin  de  flwr  le 
rorlaimpie.  IIKtoon- 
I  DiTlbrl  epnia,  qui  en ' 
Iroient  Ivi  unca  dani  In  autre* :  la  demivrc  cinil 
ainiji-llie  par  deux  eerclei  deCerquiwieroiMiii-nl 
cnanglcidraiti.  Onavoilmia^clqumlivrea'lv 
nifreure  dana  la  capsriti  de  la  preraicrci  on  mil 
itei  reinpli  de 
iin  pinir  faire  ruugir  i  ^lanc  lea  boitn  de 
iiaia,  loraque  k  rbaleur  eat  p^nclr«  auRi- 
rnl  lo  mereure,  lea  boilea  erevrtvut.  an-c 
:nc  Idle  explnaion  qu'il  ■«  HI  ua  bruit  epoutan- 
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table :  des  tnorocAUX  do  boitcs  furent  lancet  arcc  *<  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  f  auei ' 
tint  de  rapiditti  qu'il  y  en  eut  qui  pau^rent  au  ^neratcd  during;  tlie  combufttion  of  tl 
traven  de  deux  planchcn  ;  d'autres  firent  tur  la  in  the  glass  gloi>9  were  necistsarily  n 
muraille  det  efleti  Jiemblalbles  a  ceux  des  Eclats  atmospheric  air ;  the  facility  with 
de  bombes.'— Chymfe  fixpMaientale  et  Kaison-  electric  fluid  passes  through  a  Tacuum  i 
nee»  torn.  ii.  p.  3^.  a  mixture  unnvoidable. 

**  Had  the  alchemist  proposed  to  fix  water  by  ^*  The  cubical  inch  of  gass  received 
the  same  apparatus^  the  nest  of  boxes  must,  I  sup-  was  not  readily  absorbed  by  it ;  and  as 
poie,  have  likewise  been  ruptured ;  yet  it  does  not  tinguiUied  a  taper  without  becoming  re 
follow  that  the  explosion  would  have  been  sotre-  itself  inflamed,  barytes  water  was  let 
mendous :  indeed,  it  isprobable  that  it  would  not,  three  cubical  inches  received  over  merf 
forif  (as  Mr.  Kirwan  remarked  to  me)  substances  a  carbonate  of  barytes  was  immediat 
which  have  the  greatest  specific  gravity  have  like-     pitated. 

wise  the  greatest  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  sup-        **  The  residue  of  several  explosioni 

position  that  the  Tapour  of  water  would  agree    carbonic  acid  4iad  been  separated,  was 

with  a  position  of  sir  Isaao  Newton,  that  those     the  test  of  nitrous  gass,  to  contain  n 

particles  recede  fkt>ni  one  another  with  the  greatest    aaotic  gass;  which  does  not  proceed 

force,  and  are  liMst  diflicnltly  brought  together,     decomposition  of  atmospheric  air,  be 

which  upon  contact  cohere  mosf  strongly.  powder  may  be  made  to  explode  und< 

'<  Before  I  attempt  to  investigate  the  constituent    nausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.    It  ii 

principles  of  this  powder,  it  will  be  proper  to  dc-    manifest  that  the  gasses  generated  dnrin 

scribe  the  process  and  manipulations  which,  from     bustion  of  the  fulminating  mercury, 

frequent  trials,  seem  to  be  best  calculated  to  pro-     carbonic  add  and  nitrogen  gasses. 

duceit.    100  grains,  or  a  greater  proportional        '<  The  principml  re-agents  which  deco 

qnanti  ty  of  quicksilver,  (not  exceeding  dOOgrains),     mercurial  powder  are  the  nitric,  the  i 

are  to  be  dissolved,  with  heat,  in  a  measured     and  the  muriatic  acids.      The  nitric  cb 

ounce  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid.    This  solution     whole  into  nitrous  gass,  carbonic  arid  | 

being  poured  cold  upon  two  measured  ounces  of    tons  acid,  and  nitrate  of  mercury.    I  n 

alcohol,  previously  introduced  into  any  convenient     into  these  difiercnt  principles,  by  di 

glass  vesMl,  a  moderate  heat  is  to  be  applied  until     pneumatically  with  nitric  acid :  this  i 

an  effervescence  is  exdted.    A  white  fume  then     the  application  of  heat  soon  dissolved  tb 

begins  to  undulate  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  ;     aud  extricated  a  quantity  of  gass^  m 

and  the  powder  will  be  gradually  precipitated,    found,  by  well-known  tests,  to  be  nit 

upon  the  ccMsation  of  action  and  re-action.   The     mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gass.  The  d 

predpitate  is  to  be  immediately  collected  on  afiU     was  carried  on  until  gass  no  longer  ci 

ter  well-Washed  with  distilled  water,  and  carefully     The  liquor  of  tlie  retort  was  then  mixe< 

dried  in  a  heat  not  much  exeeeding  that  of  a    Uqu or  collected  in  the  receiver,  and  the 

water  bath.    Tlie  immediate  edulcoration  of  the     turated  with  potass;  which  preripitated 

powder  is  material,  because  it  is  liable  to  tlie  re-     cury  in  a  yellowish  brown  powder,  nei 

action  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  whilst  any  of  that  add     would  have  done  from  a  solution  ofnitra 

adheres  to  it,  it  is  very  subject  to  the  influence     cury.  This  precipitate  was  separated  b 

of  light.    Let  it  also  t>e  cautiously  remembered,     and  the  filtrated  liquor  evaporated  to  a 

that  the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  poured  upon     which  was  washed  with  alcohol.  A  port 

the  alcohol.  salt  being  refused  by  tbiH  menstruum, 

'*  I  have  recommended  quicksilver  to  be  used     parated  by  filtration,  and  recognised, 

in  preference  to  an  oxyd,  because  it  teems  to  an-     properties,  to  be  nitrate  of  potaM.  The 

Mwcr  equally,  and  is  less  expensive ;  otherwise,    liquor  was  likewiseevapotatcdtoa  dry  si 

not  only  the  pure  red  oxyd,  but  the  red  nitrous     upon  the  effusion  of  a  little  euncentrate  i 

oxyd,  and  turpeth,  may  be  substituted ;  neither     acid,  emitted  acetous  acid,  contaminaU 

does  it  seem  essential  to  attend  to  the  precise  spe-     feeble  smell  of  nitrous  acid,  owing  to  \hi 

cilic  gravity  of  the  add,  or  the  alcohol.    The  roo-     ty  of  a  small  portion  of  the  nitre  in  the 

tiflcd  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  nitrous  add  of  com-         **  The  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the  po 

nieroc,  never  failed,  witli  me,  to  produce  afulmi-     remarkable  manner,  as  has  already  beei 

nating  merniry.     it  is  indeed  true,  that  the  pow-     A  very  concentrate  acid  produced  an 

dcrprcpared  without  attention  is  produced  in  dif-     nearly  at  the  instant  of  contact,  on  a 

ferentquantitienyvarit  tie-in  colour,  and  probably     presume,  of  the  sudden  and  copious  d 

in  strength.    From  analogy,  I  am  disposed  to     ment  of  caloric  from  a  portion  of  powdei 

think  the  whitest  is  the  strongest ;  for  it  is  well     decomposed  by  the  acid.    An  acid  some 

kno%vn  that  the  black  precipitates  of  mercury  ap-     concentrate  liketvise  extricates   a  con 

proach  the  nearest  to  the  metallic  state.     The     quantity  of  caloric,  with  a  good  deal  of  g 

variation  in  quantity  i%  remarkable  ;  the  smallest     as  it  effects  a  complete  decouiposition, 

quantity   1  ever  obtained  from  100    grains  of    no  explosion.     An  arid  diluted  with 

quickKiU*er  being  TiO  grains,  and  the  largest  132     quantity  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  a  little 

grains.     Much  depends  on  very  minute  drcum-    parates  the  gass  mi  much  less  rapidly,  tb 

stances.    The  greatest  product  seamt  to  K>e  ob-    with  safety  be  collected  in  a  pneumatic  a 

taincd  when  a  vessel  is  used  which  condenses  and     But,  whatever  be  the  density  of  the  a 

causes  most  etherto  return  into  the  mother  liquor ;     Tided  no  explosion  be  produced),  there  n 

besides  which,  care  is  to  be  had  in  applying  the    the  sulphuric  liquor,  afler  the  separati* 

requisite  heat,  that  a  speedy  aud  not  a  violent     gass,  awhitoinflammable  aud uncrystalli 

action  t>e  effected.      100  grains  of  an  oxyd  are     dermixedwithsoroeminuteglobulesofqu 

not  so  productive  as  IOC  grains  of  quicksilver.  '*  To  estimate  the  quantity,  and  obser 

*'  As  to  the  colour,  it  seems  to  indine  to  black     ture,  of  this  uninflammable  substance, 

«« hen  the  action  of  the  add  of  tht;  alcohol  is  most     100  grains  of  the  fulminating  mercury 

9jrjcnh  and  rice  versa.  phuric  add  a  little  diiulcd.  The  gass  be 
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nedc-ar,  ■<  TlieDulrh  cLcmiMihuvedicirn.  Ihkl  IhenI-  J 

_ .__  .     _ bjedul-  Irous  elhemed  gm  c»n  be  resnlwcl  into  nltroirt  J 

irithditlillnlirMrr;  sflcr  which  I  dried  umi,  byeiponure  lo  eoDCcntratc  aolphurie  uid^^ 

k,  aad  fcintd  it  vpiRhed  only  «4  gniinii;  conf-  iddthM,  by  uxinif  a  dilute  iDitead  of  a  nmeen- 

•ipnaijtttiA  Imt  lfigr»iii»o'rilioriein«lweislit.  trale  aeiii,  n  g»s  i>  oMnotid  whicb  cnlvgnllw  I 

WmfmUmK,  frem  the  operaliun  of  lh«  iiitri.-  scid  flume  of  ■  burning  Up«r,  so  much  like  Ibu  gat-  1 

'     Ito  lornFr  clperitni'nl,  llial  Ihete  M  puinn  wnu«  ni}d  of  >iul«,  Ihat  the;  uiiilnok  il  for  th   ~ 

liHtlhmMptioDnf  Iheqiiicknilver  globules)  suhaUniv,  iinlil  thej  diuoierwl  thai  il  nai  pi 

vr  anlatii  of  mermiry,  I  diverted  Iheni  in  ni-  miDent  nrer  water,  refuied  to  delonale  nttb  ti 

Ue»r  line,  and  found  my  lutpirionjutl.    The  dra^en,  and  lltatlho  rallaeioiu  appcaruiec  n 

trenrj  of  the  oialue  uniled  to  the  nitric  acid,  oirini;  to  a  mixture  of  nitroui  gasi  nilh  inHai 

id  tia  oxalic  acid  to  the  lime.    A  new  inmliible  mablo  gaxi. 

■ifHiuDd  waa  formedi  It  weighed,  when  wa<,l)cd  "The  inflammable  pm  aeparaled  from  th*  J 

iddr).'<B''SsraiDi.CirbDTialeofpolaui>epantcd  powder  anawers  to  the  deicriptioD  of  the  gaU'l 

•  Urn*,  »d  farmed  oxalate  of  polaaa,  capable  nf  which  at  tint  detcWed  the  Dutch  chemists:   tat,  I 

rcdpltBtiBg  time- water  and  muriate  oflime;  al-  in  heing  permanent  over  watery  Sdlf,  refuiin;  In  f 


>  il  had  been  depurated  from  eiceaa  0/  al- 

ilali,  asd  rnitn  carbonate  acid,  hy  a  previoua  ad- 

IIM  of  atvtoui  acid.     That  the  mereury  of  the 

tlate  in  the  81  graina  had  aniled  to  tho  nilrio 

id  of  Ibe  aitralc  of  lime  was  prated,  by  drop- 

aurialic  acid  into  liquor  frnm  wt '  ' 


male  with  hydrogen ; 
appearance  nf  tlic  gaaAeou 
iniied  with  nitrou*  gaia. 

"  The  gala  separable  by  the  same  acid,  froia  J 

powder,    ha»e   Ihcrcforc    the   aame    propertie*.  I 

dcuioDitraled  lo  be  oxalale  of  lime  had  Ever;  ehemitt  would  thsDce  conclude,  tiial  Ih*  I 

copiDuiprccipitalian  of  calomel  nilrou*  etheriitd  ga»  in  a  cnnalituent  part  off 

■ally  entued.  the  powder,  and  the  inl  . 

Tkeaulphuric  liquor,  decanted  from  the  ok-  gaia,  inalead  of  the  inllammnble  and  rarbontel 

F  af  nwrrury,  waa  now    added  To  Ihat  with  acid  gaa«,had  been  the  mixed  praduBI  cxlricaled| 

«lriA  it  waicdulcOTaIed,andlhe whole  Haturaled  from  il  by  dilute  aulphuric  arid, 
vtthrarbanalcnfpotau.  Asetferrcucencecca'ed,         "  It  however  appeam  lo  mc,  that  nitmus  gaH 

.«  dandinr*!  and  preeipilattou  fallowed;  and  Ihe  waa  really  produced  by  the  action  of  the  dilul* 

fTMiailalv    being   collected,  waalicd  and  dried,  sulphuric  acid ;  and  that,  when  produced,  It  unll^ 

'■cigteed  3*4  gmin«:  Jl  appeared  to  be  a  carbo-  ed  to  an  exceu  of  oiygcn  prenent  ia  the  oxalatnfl 
Upon  erapKniling  a  portion 


c  liquor,  t  found  noti 

If  rarboaie  uniled  lo  the  3-4 
rrum  the  100  puna  of  mercu- 
-(igraiai,  which  I  aacri 


Mannratvd  by  llie  at-Hooof  theaulphurieadd.    The  precipitale 


"  To  exv'*'"  '""'  '•>'»  change  might  h«ppe»,| 
I  muil  premise,  that  roj  cipcrimenia  ha» 
me  thai  oxalate  of  mercury  on  exiat  in 
not  in  three  (tatet.  1st.  Bylhe  disenrery  ofMr.V 
AmeiloD.theprccipitateoblaioed  by  oxalic  BCU,r 
' '■--■7ofmereury,fu»iawilhalii»iiingn['~ 


an  oxalate  nf  m 
>r  oxygen  Mercury  diitolie 
id  and  precipitated  by  oxalic  adj 
urv  rrd  oiyil  of  mercury  dlgesltj 
1I,  give  oxalate*  in  the  »i  '  ' 
if  mercury,  precipitated 
I  true  oialate  ia  farmed,  ba«  n 
Bhility.     I  CI 


u  the  quantily.  and  examine  Ihe  D 

■anaf  Ibe  gaas  m  nrpiralrd,  1  introduced  into  a  in  sulphi 

It  tubulated  ralnrl  00  grain*  of  the  mer-  and  also 

~'der,uidpoarcdapaaitlhree  drachms,  wiihoxa 

■^atNllpllurl«uid,withtheBiu(t*nce  Sdly.  An 

<k*l.    1  trtt  racajrad  it  nvtr  quickiil-  acid,  alihough 

Kf  fa  m  of  wblth,  durint  the  operalion,  hind  of  inflimn 

_, JpavfMxdilaelfwith  a  little  black  powder,  alate  with  leaa      .„ 

"TWgav.b;  dilfvrnitlrialBiBmouiitedtafrom  lioued.    3dly.  .\  aolution  of  nitrate  of  mei 

3(IIo3Inilii<-sl  iurhn:  it  Urtl  appeared  to  be  no-  boiled  with  dulciBed  spirit  of  nilre,gliea  at 

lfciEicli^l'^i'l>'>nicncid,at  it  precipitated  barytei  late  more  inflammable  than  an;  other;   perhafl 

tliiiiuiihed  a  taper,  without  being  it-  it  contains  most  oxygtti.  ^ 

I,  nr  bvnuiing  red.  But  upuD  letting         "  TIk  oxalate  nf  mercury  TCmaioing  from  iMl 

.l^li»  it  1i-ivid  caustic  Bnmionia,  there  waa  a  rcii-  powder  in  thesulphurioliqifDr  is  notnnly  alwq 

■aoT&smatoT  iuehesof  a  peculiar  iuBanimK-  io  Ihe  same  stale  as  that  prcHpitaledOnm  acela) 

-iBfau,  wliirli  burnt  with  a  green »h- blue  flame,  of  mercury,  entirely  devoid  of  inflnmmabilily,liL, 

WW*  I.  Bad*  uu  of  the  water-tub,  1  uhuined  ronlaina  globulesof  quicksilver,  conKquentlyfl 

ftaslbetamEmatnUlsfroniiU  la  27  inches  only  mutt  have  parted  with  even  mora  than  iliexcca 

^paa,  alUiuDgli  tlKi  average  quantity  of  the  pe-  of  oxygen  ;  aod  if  nitrom  gisa  wa*  prwwnt,  3 

~-Uar  Inflaumablv  gata  WBh  llkewine  from  6  to  T  would  of  enune  telie  al  leaal  a  portion  of  Ih^ 

dwa:  lb<r«fatc,llHidifli9rca«;  of  the  aggregate  oxygen.     Il  is  true,  thai  globules  of  quickiitM, 

■ilwt,  DH-r  ihu  iwo  fluidE,  must  have  aritea  may  seem  ineuaipstible  with  nitrous  acid ;  bM 

■■  IW  alBL^nilion,  by  the  waler,of  a  part  of  the  the  quantity  of  the  one  may  not  currenpund  wiS 

jtHMir  srid  in  ill  naaceut  ilHle.  The  variation  that  of  the  olhpr,  or  the  dilution  of  the  acid  m 

lbrquaBllly>}riheitiflaBiinahlegaM,whenpnw-  destroy  ila  aetiuo. 

nlmn  iIh-'Juic  parcel  iiuvd.teema  to  depend         "  Aa  to  Ihe  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  J 
pau  Ibe  acid  bring  a  little  mare  orlcas  dilute-         mutt  have  arisen  either  frnm  a  romplete  decoa 

"nilhietj^rt  lo  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  position  of  a  part  oftbeovilalei  or  admittiitgd 
dsaaialilii  gau,  il  is  plun  lu  mc.from  the  rea-     nilrouselhenied  gasa  to  be  a  canslitucni      ' 
•a  I  tliall  imuu-diitcly  adilure,  thai  it  is  no     pie  of  Ihe  powder,  frooi  a  portion  of  Ihe  1 
ihcT  Uiaa  the  gaa*  (iD  a  pure  slate)  into  wfaieli    not  taken  up  by  Ihe  nitrous  gais,  being  uiiita| 
■  altraui  cthvritM  gaaa  cm  be  reaolved,  by     with  the  carbon  of  Iheolheriaed  gaai.. 

tl  wilh  dilute  aulplniric  ncld,  "  The  murifttic  uid,  digested  with  Ihe  m 
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vial  powder,  dissolil*!)  a  portion  of  it,  without  ex-  Of  oxalate  nnd  mercury          .          80  (^rmioK. 

tricatinfr  any  notable  quantity  of  f^ans.    The  diH-  And  a  dciK-it,  io  bo  ascribed  to 

volution  evaporated  to  a  dry  salt  tastes  like  the  the  nitrouM  olherized  gass  and 

corrusivc  sublimate;  and  the  portion  which  the  excess  of  oxygen,                -            14 

ncid  does  not  take  up  is  left  in  a  slate  of  an  in-  

flaiiMiiable  oxalate.  100 

**  These  efTerts  all  tend  to  establish  the  exist-  "  It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  proceed  still  fur- 

cnce  of  the  nitrous  etherized  gass,  as  a  constitu-  ther,  and  recur  tf>  the  48'5  grains,  separalcd  by 

<!ut  partof  the  poirder;  and  likewise  corroborate  nitrate  of  lime  from  the  84  grains  of  mercuriml 

the  explanation  I  have  ventured  to  giTe  of  the  ac-  oxalate  and  globules  of  quicksilver.     These  48*5 

tion  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Moreover,  a  measured  grains  were  proved  to  be  oxalate  of  lime;  hut  thry 

ouiiiv  aiivl  a  half  of  nitrous  acid,  holding  100  contained  a  minute  inseparable  quantity  of  nicr* 

jgrains  of  mcrrur>  in  solution  and  two  measured  cury,  almost  in  the  state  of  quicksiU'er,  formerly 

ounces  of  alcohol,  yield  90  cubical  Indies  only  of  p<irt  of  the  84  grains  from  which  they  were  xepa- 

gass:  whereas,  M-ithout  the  intcnention  of  mcr-  rated.     Had  the  48-6  grains  been  pure  cat carB- 

eur\,  they  jield  210  inches.     Upon  the  whole,  I  ou>  oxalate,  the  quantity  of  pure  oxalic  arid  ia 

trust  it  will  bi>  thought  reasonable  to  conclude,  theia  »ould,  according  to  Ilergmann,  be  23*£8 

that  the  mercurial  powder  is  composed  of  the  ni-  grains,    llcnfe,  by  omitting  the  two  grains  of 

trous  etherized  gsss,  and  of  oxalate  of  mercury  mercury  in  the  3 -Igrains  of  carbonate,  100  ipraina 

with  excess  of  oxygen.  Ist.  Because  the  nitric  con-  of  the  mercurial  poi^dcr  might  have  been  Mud  to 

verts  the  mercurial  powder  entirely  into  nitrous  contain  /)f  pure  oxalic  acid  2d  28  grains;  of  mcr- 

gass,  carbonic  acid  g.iss,  acetous  acid^  and  nitrate  eury  02*72  grains ;  and  of  nitrous  etherized  gmia 

of  mercury.     2(l)y.  Because  the  dilute  sulphuric  and  excess  of  oxygen  M  grains.     But  as  the  48'5 

acid  resolves  it  into  an  uninflammable  oxaltfle  of  grains  were  not  pure  oxalate,  inamuuch  as  they 

inercur}',and  separates  from  it  a  gass  resembling  contained  the  mercury  they  received  from  the  64 

that  into  which  the  .same  acid  resolves  the  nitrous  grains,  from  nhich  they  .were  generated  by  the  oi- 

etherized  gass.    Sdly.  Because  an  uninflammable  irate  of  lime,  some  allowance  must  l>e  made  for 

oxalate  is  likewise  left,  after  the  muriatic  acid  has  the  mercury  successively  intermixed  with  the  M 

converted  a  part  of  it  into  sublimate.     4thly.  Be-  {Trains  and  the  48-6  grains.    In  order  to  nmke 

cause  it  cannot  be  formed  by  boiling  nitrate  of  corresponding  numhers.and  allow  fur  unavoidable 

mercury  in  dulcified  spirits  of  nitre ;  although  a  errors,  1  khall  estimate  the  quantity  of  that  mer- 

\ery  inflammable  oxalate  is  by  this  means  produ-  enry  to  have  amounU>d  to  two  grains,^  hich  1  mast 

ccd.  />thly.  Becau^te  the  difference  of  the  product  of  course  doduct  from  the  33*28  grains  of  oxalie 

of  gass,  from  the  same  measures  of  alcohol  and  acid.    I  shall  then  have  the  following  stmtemcnt: 

nitrous  acid,  with  nnd  without  mercury  in  solu-  That  100  grains  of  fulminating 

tion,  is  not  trifling:  and,  6th ly.  Because  nitrogen  mercury  ought  to  contain  of 

gasit  was  gcmratcd  during  its  combustion  in  the  pure  oxalic  acid,          -        -        21*28  graim. 

gla!%»  globe.  Of  mercury  formerly  united 

'    "  ShouM  my  conclusions  be  thought  warranted  lo  the  oxalic  acid,        -        60*72 

by  tin*  rciisons  I  have  adiluced,  the  theory  of  the  Of  mercury  dissolved  in  the 

combustion  of  the  mercurial  powder  will  be  obvi-  sulphuric  liquor,           -           2 

ous  to  everj  ehemist.  The  hydrogen  of  the  oxalic  And  of  mercury  left  in  the 

Dcid,andoflheetherizedgn«)K.;Hiirst  united  to  the  sulphuric     liquor,     alter 

OX}  {;en  of  the  oxalate,  forming  water ;  the  carbon  *hc     separation     of     the 

is  saturated  with  ovjgen,  forming  carbonic  acid  gasscs,             -            ,             2 

gass;  and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  Total  of  mercurv              61*72 
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of  the  eiherized  gass.  is  separated  in  the  slate  of  Qf  nitrous  etherized  gass,  and 
nitro-;!!!  pass;  both  i>h*ic!i  last  gasses,  it  may  be         excess  of  oxygen 
recollected,  were  after  the  explosion  present  in  ' 

the  glass  globe.     The  mercury  is  n>vi\ed,  and,  I  IqO 

presume,  throw  n  into  vapour,  as  may  well  be  ima-         u  ^i^ce  100  grains  of  the  powder  seem  to 

gincd,  Troux  the  immenHo  cjuantily  of  caloric  ex-  |,i„  ^4.7^  grains  of  mercury,  it  will  lie  immcdi- 

trirated,  by  athbnp  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to  ,,^.i^  enquired,  what  be.-on.es  of  100  grains  of 

the  merrur;al  pow.ler  .  quicksilver,  when  treated  as  directed,  in  the  de- 

1  will  not  venture  to  state  with  accuracy  m  Hcription  of  the  process  for  preparing  the  fulml- 

what  proportions  its  i^^nstituent  principles  are  nating  mercury. 

ciMuhincd.  The  aflinities  I  hau»  brought  into  play         a  n  has  been  stated  that  100  grains  of  quiekrfl- 

an^  c.j;iiplicated,  and  the  constitution  of  the  sub-  ^^  produw,  under  dillerenl  eircum-^lances,  from 


diluli  sulphuric  acid:  81  grains  of  the  mercurial  f„r^.  13.34  grains,  or  20-7.'>  grains,  more  oflhc  100 

oxalnlc.  mixed  with  a  few  minute  globules  of  ^^j^,  ^^^  immediatelv  accounted  for;  l>oemuiie 

quickMUer,  remained  undissohed  in  tlie  acid,  (^.j.7.2   grains +I3-JU   grains  =  7806,  and  6-I-7* 

The  sulphuric  liquor  1*  as  saturated  with  carbonic  grains  +  20.75  grains  =  85-47  grains.      The  nv 

of  pottiHs,  ai'd  yielded  34  grains  of  carbonate  of  mainingdefldencj  of  21-94  Brains,or!4-53  grains, 

merrirj.    It  I  4  grnins  should  l»e  thooght  a  prq-  ^,,1,.],^  ^j,,,  n,e  78^)6  grains,  or  KV47  grains, 

per  allowance  for  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  in  ^^y,,j  complete  the  original  100  of  quieksil«rr, 

the  3-4  grains,  I  will  make  that  dedurtion.  and  remains  partly  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  pow- 

add  the  remaining  two  grains  to  the  84  grains  of  ,,^r  is  separated,  and  is  partly  volatilizid  in  the 

mercurial  oxalate  and  quicksilver ;  i  shaU  then  ^.|,ite  ^ensc  fumes,  which  in  the  beginning  of  thU 

paper  I  compared  to  the  liquor  fumans  of  Lib*- 
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irlttt.    The  nerrurj  rannot,  in  HiImt  inBtanor,  be  *<  T!  U  of  rourw  either  not  formed  .or  It  fOlitert- 

Bfcliiawl  im  a  form  immediately  Indieativc  of  itt  ible  into  nitrous  frain  by  thf  Mincmtrmte  nitrie  and 

qaaatityr;  and  a  aerie*  of  experiment*,  to  aneer-  mariatic  arids ;  bc>niusf  by  tbone  acids,  no  inflam* 

tain  tbe  quaatilieii  ia  whiHi  many  different  null-  mable  gass  was  extricnted  from  the  powder. 

ataDcva  ran  eombine  with  mercury,  it  not  my  pre-  **  Should  this  inflammable  piM  prove  not  to  be 

KnI  object.    After  ob«enrinf  that   the  merniry  hydroearlH>natc,  I  shall  Im*  dispoKcd  to  4>«iiirlude 

left  in  the  rcaSduaryiiquor  ran  lie  precipitated  in  that  it  hai  nitrogen  for  its  ba^i* ;  indeed,  I  am  at 

s  ^trj  aubtle  dark  powder,  by  earlionate  of  pot-  this  moment  inclined  to  that  opinion,  lierause  I 

■BBt  I  flhall  content  myst^lf  with  examining  the  And  that  Dr.  Priestley,  durini;  his  experiments  on 

■■Iwv  of  the  white  ftimea.  his  dephlocisticaled  nitrous  air,  once  produced  a 

**  It  is  elear  that  these  white  ftimes  contain  gass  which  seems  to  have  n.*senib1et1  this  inflam- 

■crcnry:   tbey  may  he  wholly  nmdensed   in  a  mable  c^^^y  ^^^h  in  the  mode  of  burning  and  in 

nngc  of  Wolfe*!  apparatus,  charged  with  a  solu-  the  colour  of  the  flame. 

tfoa  of  mnriale  of  ammonia.  When  the  operation  «  After  the  termination  of  the  common  solu- 

is  oner,  a  while  powder  ii  seen  floating  with  ether  tion  of  iron  in  spirit  of  nitre,  he  used  heat,  snd  got, 

ea  the  aalino  liquor,  which,  if  tlie  bottles  are  agi-  says  he, '  surh  a  kind  of  air  as  I  had  bruuerbt  ni- 

tslrd,  is  entirely  disBolved.  After  llie  mixture  has  trous  air  to  Ik*,  1»y  exposing  it  to  iron,  or  liver  of 

been  boiled,  or  for  some  time  exposed  to  tlie  at-  sulphur;  for,  on  the  first  trial,  a  candle  burned  in 

■aaphcrey  it  yioUls  to  caustic  ammonia  a  preeipi-  it  with  a  much  enlarged  flame.   At  another  time, 

tal^  Im  all  respects  similar  to  thai  which  is  sepa-  the  application  of  a  candle  to  air  produced  in  this 

inled  by  eanstie  aaunoaia  from  corrosive  subli-  manner  was  attended  with  a  real,  though  not  a 

a.  loud  explosion;  and  immediately  after  this  n 

I  would  infnr  firom  these  facts,  tflat  the  white  greenish-coloured  flame  descended  from  the  top  to 

AiBses  consist  of  mercury,  or  perhaps  oxyd  tlie  bottom  of  the  Tessel  in  which  the  air  wa«  con- 

ef  Bsercnry,  nnitcd  to  the  nitrous  etherised  gass ;  tnined.  In  the  next  produce  of  air,  from  the  same 

aad  that,  when  the  muriate  of  ammonia  contain-  proceu,  the  flama  descended  blue,  and  very  rapid- 

ing  them  ia  exposed  to  tbe  atmosphere,  or  is  Iroil-  ly  from  the  top  to  the  bolU>m  of  the  ^  esse*!.' 

edythe  gaaa  separates  from  the  mercury  ;  and  the  "  'l*hese  greenish  and  blue-colouwd  flnmcs,  de- 

eseeaa  of  nitrous  acid,  which  always  cohms  over  scsending  from  tbe  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  \essel, 

with  nitious  elher,  decomposes  the  ammoniacal  are  precisely  descriptive  of  the  intlanimable  gass 

■nriale  of  sublimate,  and  forms  corrosive  merru-  separated  ft^>m  the  powder.  If  it  can  be  prod n red 

rial  muriate  or  sublimate.    This  theo.  y  is  corro-  with  certainty  by  the  repetition  of  Dr.  Prii*stley*s 

boraledbyeomparingtheqaaalltyorgaHscMJmAt-  experiment^,  or  should  it  by  any  me!in4  be  got 

cd  to  Ih!  contained  in  the  fulminating  nKTi'iiry  with  ptire  from  the  nitrou<  etherised  gass,  my  runoMty 

Ike  quantities  of  gass  yiehled  from  alcohol  nnd  ni-  will  excite  me  tn  make  it  the  object  of  future  rc- 

iTMn acid, with  and  without  nuTcury  in  volution;  Kcarch  ;  otliemiKe,  1  nuMt  confeiis,  I  shall  ffcl 

not  to  mention  that  more  ether,  as  well  as  more  more  dispo^^ed  to  proserute  other  chemiral  sub- 

gsss,  in  produced  without  the  intervention  of  mer-  Jects :  for  having  n*n4on  to  think  that  the  density 

Qify;  and  that,  according  tc»  the  Dutch  eheinists,  of  the  acid  made  a  variation  in  theproduii  of  t!ii<i 

the  product  of  ether  is  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  gas^,  and  linving  never  fnund  that  any  nrid.  how* 

lo  the  product  of  nitrous  etherized  gass.   Should  a  ever  den«ie,  produced  an  immediate  exp!o<«!(in,  I 

further  proof  be  thought  necessary  to  the  exinl*  tmce  poured  six  drachms  of  concentrate  acid  upon 

case  of  the  nitrous  etherized  gas4  in  the  fulminat-  50  grains  of  the  povidiT.    .An  e\plo<>ion.  nearly  at 

iBf  mercury,  as  well  as  in  the  white  dense  fumes,  the  in«tantof  contact,  was etfecteil :  I  w  as  wuiinded 

it  asy  be  added,  that  if  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  severely,  and  mot^t  of  my  apparatus  deiitrovvd.  A 

aitnus  acid  holiling  mercury  in  solution  be  so  di-  quautity  moreover  of  the  irnss  I  had  pre«iou«1y 

Isle,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  S4»  low  that  prepsri'd  wss  I(i<*t  b\  Ihe  inadvertency  of  a  {mt- 

Brither  ether  nor  nitrous  etherized  gass  arc  pro-  son  v«ho  went  inro  iuy  Isl'oratory,  whiUt  I  was 

du{«d,thefulmioatingmercury,or  the  white  fumes,  confined  by  the  consequenci-s  of  this  di?«couraging 

will  Bcver  be  generated  ;  for,  under  such  circuni-  accident.    But  shtnild  any  one  be  desirous  of  giv- 

stUMcs,  the  merniry  is  precipitated  chiefly  in  the  ing  the  gass  a  further  examination.  I  B;:sin  n'jicat, 

■Isle  of  an  inflammable  oxalate.     Further,  when  that  as  far  as  I  am  enab1e<1  to  judge,  it  may  nllh 

aaesosider  the  diffcnrnt  substances fomu'd  by  an  safely  Ih'  prepared  by  pouring  thrw  drarhnis  of 

oaioB  of  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol,  we  are  so'  far  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  the  same  «|uantity  of 

s«|aaintcd  with  all, except  the  ether  and  the  ni-  water,  upon  iH)  grains  of  the  powder,  snd  thin 

Inms  elheriaed  gaaa,  as  to  create  a  presumption,  applying  the  flame  of  a  candle  until  !;ass  liiHrin^ 

that  BO  olher%  are  capable  of  volatilising  mercury,  to  b«*  extricated.    The  only  attempt  I  have  made 

tl  the  very  low  temperature  in  which  the  white  to  decompose  it,  was  by  exposing  it  to  ciipjUT  nn  J 

Amws  exist, sinee,  during  some  minutes,  they  are  ammonia ;  which,  during  several  weeks,  ilid  nut 

rasnent  over  water. of  lO^  FahrenheiL  effect  the  least  aUerntion. 

"  Hilherto,  na  much  only  has  been  said  of  the  '*  I  will  nt)W  einu'ludc  (says  Mr.  Howard  \  by 

■■which  ia  aeparatad  fIrom  the  mercurial  pow-  obsc*rving,  that  the  fulminating  mercury  s*^»nis  to 

dcr  by  dilnie  aulphurie  acid  as  was  nc*cesftary  to  be  chararterixed  by  the  following  properties : 

idotfiiyil  with  that  into  which  the  same  acid  can  "  ft  taken  ft  re  at  the  temperature  of  :UiH  Fab- 

nsslve  the  nitrous  etherized  gass:  1  li&vc  fur-  renhc  it ;  it  evpliulo  hv  rrirtion,  by  flint  and  steel. 

Ibvia  spenh  of  its  pcenliarity.  and  by  being  thrown  into  concentratit  Hulphuric 

"Thachnmelerislieproprrliesoftheinflnmma-  acid.     It  is  equally  inflammable  under  the  ex- 

UsfMiaeem  loose  to  be  the  follow  ing:  Nt.  itdues  liausted  rv'cei^er  oi'  an  air-pump,  as  surrounded 

■sidiminiah  in  volume  either  with  owgen  or  ni-  b}  ntipuspherir  air;  and  it  detonates  loudh ,  both 

tiMS  gaH.  Sdly.  it  will  not  explode  with  o\)geii  by  the  h!o\i  of  a  haninier,  and  bv  a  strong  electri- 

hlheelaetrie  aback,  in  a  close  Vi*»Hel.    3dly.  It  cal  Khock. 

'        like  hydfoearbonate,  liul  with  a  blmMHh-  "Notwithstandini:  the  compositions  of  fulminat- 

,MMl.4lhly.  Ilitperniiuieuloveriiater.  in  if  silver  aud  of  fulminating  gold  di  tier  ef^ntially 
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from  Ihat  of  fiilminatinc  mercury,  mil  three  have  copper  dUaolTed  in  a  measured  ounce  ud  ■  half 

aimilar  qualitieR.    In  tn,*mendou«  efiecti,  silver  of  nitrous  acid,  and  treated  with  aleohal,  yielded 

undoubti*dly  ntands  first,  and  i;o1d  perhaps  the  me  about  18  icrains  of  oxalate,  although  eupreoas 

last.    The  etTorts  of  the  mercurial  powder  and  of  oxalate  was  plentifully  generated  by  drappiiif 

lluu|N»wder  admit  of  little  comparison.    The  one  oxalic  acid  into  the  residuary  liquor.     AInniI  SI 

vxertN,  within  certain  limits,  sn  almost  inconrciv-  grtdn%  of  pure  oxalic  acid  seem  to  be  pffwliittd 

able  forif :  its  agents  seem  to  be  gass  and  caloric,  from  the  same  materials,  when  100  grains  of  mrr 

very  suddenly  M*t  at  liberty,  and  both  mercury  and  cury  are  interposed.    Besides,  aMordiag  to  tiM 

water  thn>wn  into  vapour.    The  other  difiplays  a  Dutch  paper,  more  than  onee  referred  to,  aoeloaa 

wore  o\tendisl  but  inferior  power :  gaiw  and  ca-  add  is  the  principal  residue  after  the  preporatioa 

loric  are,  ctimparstively  speaking,  liberateit  by  of  nitrous  ether.   How  can  we  explain  the  fbrB»- 

def  rves  ;  snd  water,  sccording  to  count  Rumford,  tion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  oxalie  arid  tnm 

it  thrown  intti  vapour.  the  same  materials,  with  the  interrentioa  of  10# 

**  llonoe  it  MH'uis  that  the  fulminating  mercury,  grains  of  mercury,  than  with  the  interfonlloB  of 

tt%H\\  i\w  liuiitsti«>n  of  its  sphere  of  action,  can  sel-  100  grains  of  copper,  otherwise  than  by  the  notiott 

dom,  if  ever,  he  spplied  to  mining ;  and,  fVoni  the  of  conspiring  atBnities,  so  analogous  to  what  wie 

lmuu«niiity  of  its  initial  force,  cannot  be  u^ed  in  see  in  other  phsenomena  of  nature? 
fln«  anuM,  unless  in  esses  where  it  becomes  an  oh*        "  I  have  attempted,  without  sueeetSy  to  odm- 

Jerl  to  destroy  thdn ;  and  where  it  is  the  practice  municate  fulminating  properties,  by  menna  of 

to  spike  caauun,  it  may  |)e  of  service,  because  I  alcohol,  to  gold,  platina,  antimony,  tin,  eoppvr, 

apprehend  it  may  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  iron,  lead,  sine,  nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  araenle, 

burst  cannon  without  dispersing  any  splinters.  and  manganese;  but  I  have  not  yet  snflleicnt^ 

<*  The  inflammation  of  fulminating  mercury  by  varied  my  experiments  to  enable  me  to  apcnk 

CHiucushIou  offers  nothing  more  novel  or  remark-  with  absolute  certainty.     Silver,  when  20  gralaa 

able  than  the  inflammation,  by  concussion,  of  of  it  were  treated  with  nearly  the  same  propovw 

many  other  substances.     The  theory  of  such  in-  tions  of  nitrous  acid  and  aleohol  as  100  grains  of 

flamiiintions  has  been  long  since  exposed  by  the  mercury,  yielded,  at  the  end  of  the  opemtioa, 

etOehralcil  Mr.  Bertho1let,and  confirmed  by  Mes-  abont  tiiree  grains  of  a  grey  precipitate,  which 

sleurs  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin:  yet,  I  must  con-  fulminated  with  extreme  violence.    Mr.  Cnriek- 

fess,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  small  shank  had  the  goodness  to  repeal  theexperineBlt 

quantity  of  mercurial  powder  made  to  detonate  he  dissolved  40  grains  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of 

by  ttu!  hammer  or  the  electric  shock  should  pro-  the  strongest  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  an  eqaal 

dur«»  a  report  so  much  louder  than  when  it  is  in-  quantity  of  water,  and  obtained  (by  means  of  tw» 

Uanied  by  a  match,  or  by  flint  and  steel.    It  might  ounces  of  alcohol)  GO  grains  of  a  very  white  pow- 

at  firitt  be  imagined,  that  the  loudness  of  the  re-  der,  which  fulminated  like  the  grey  prceipitnle. 

itort  could  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  in-  above  described.    It  probably  combines  with  the 

Ilsntofthe  inflammation,  and  that  of  the  powder's  saiiie  principles  as  the  mercury,  and  of  conne 

tuinfincment  between  the  hammer  and  anvil,  to  be  differs  I'rom  Mr.  BertlioUet's  fulminating  silver, 

precisely  the   same ;   but,   when   the  electrical  before  sUuded  to.     1  obxi-rve,  that  a  while  pre- 

shock  is  sent  through  or  over  a  few  grains  of  the  cipitate  is  always  produced  in  the  first  instance; 

powder,  merely  laid  on  ivory,  nnd  a  loud  report  and  that  it  may  be  presened  by  adding  water  aa 

in  Consequence,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  what  causes  soou  as  it  is  formed;  otherwise,  when  the  mother 

sueh  a  report.  liquor  is  abundant,  it  often  becomes  grey,  ond  in 

'*  'She  operation  by  which  the  powder  is  pre-  re-dissolved.*' 
pared,  is  iMThsps  one  of  ttie  most  beautiful  and         Several  trials  of  the  mercurial  powder  vmre 

Kurprising  in  chemistry ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in-  afterwards  made  at  Woolwirh  in  eoiyuuction  with 

teresting   to  consider   the   affinities  which   are  general  BlomeHeld  snd  Mr.  Cruickshsnk,  upon 

brought  into  play.    The  supembuodant  nitrous  hesvy  guns,  carronades,&.c.  from  which  Mr.  liow- 

acid  of  the  mercurial  solution  must  first  act  on  ard  generally  infers,  that  any  piece  of  ordnanre 

the  alcohol,  and  generate  ether,  nitrous  elherixed  mifrlit  be  destroyed,  by  employing  a  quantify  of 

gass,  and  oxalic  acid.  The  mercury  unites  to  the  the  mercurial  powder  equal  in  weight  to  one  half 

two  last  in  their  nascent  state,  and  relinquishes  of  the  Her%irc  charge  of  gunpowder;  and,  from 

fresh  nitrous  acid,  to  act  upon  unaltered  slcohol.  the  Keventh  snd  last  experiment,  we  msy  also 

The  oxalic  acid,  a  predisposing  affinity  seems  ex-  conclude  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to  pniportion 

rrted  in  favour  of  its  quantity,  is  evidently  not  the  charge  of  mercurial  powder  to  the  sixe  of  dif- 

formed  fast  enough  to  retain  all  the  mercury  ;  ferent  cannons,  as  to  burst  them  without  dispera- 

otherwise  no  white  fumes,  during  a  considerable  ing  any  ftpliuters.  Rut  the  great  danger  attending 

period  of  the  operation,  but  fulminating  mercury  the  um;>  of  fulminating  mercury,  on  account  of  the 

alone,  will  be  produced.  facility  with  which  it  explodes,  will   probably 

**  Should  any  doubt  utill  be  entertained  of  the  prevent  its  being  emplo)ed  for  that  purpose, 
existence  of  the  affinities  which  have  been  called        **  In  addition  to  the  other  singular  properties  of 

|iredisposing  or  conspiring,  a  proof  that  such  affi-  the  fulminating  mercury  (says  Mr.  Howard),  it 

uities  really  exist  will,  I  think,  lie  afibrded  by  may  be  observed,  that  two  ounces  inflamed  in  tlie 

iromparing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  can  open  air  seem  to  produce  a  report  much  lender 

be  gcoeratt^d  from  given  mensurcs  of  nitrous  acid  than  when  the  same  qusntity  u  exploded  in  a 

and  alcohol,  with  the  intervention  of  mercury,  gun  capable  of  resisting  its  action.    Mr.  Crairk- 

and  the  intervention  of  otlier  metals.  For  instance,  shank,  who  made  some  of  tHs  ponder  by  my  pn>. 

wlien  two  measured  ounces  of  alcohol  are  treated  cess,  remarked  that  it  would  not  inflame  gunpow- 

wilh  a  solution  of  100  gmins  of  nickel  in  a  mea-  der.    In  consequence  of  which,  we  spread  a  mix. 

Hurcd  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitrous  acid,  little  or  no  ture  of  coarse  and  fine«grained  gunpowder  upciu 

precipitate  is  product* d  ;  yet,  by  the  addition  of  a  parcel  of  the  mercurial  powder ;  and  after  the 

oxalic  acid  to  the  residuary  liquor,  a  quantity  of  inflammation  of  the  latter,  we  collected  most,  if 

^  "ickel,  alter  some  repose,  is  deposited,  not  all,  of  the  grains  of  gunpowder.  Can  this  ea- 

di  v^othcr  illustration :  100  grains  of  traordinary  fact  be  explainied  by  ike  rapidity  of 
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Ihe  dMBbostion  of  folminauiig  mercury  ?  or  i»  it 
CO  be  tappoied  (as  gunpowder  will  uoc  explode 
M  the  tcmperatnre  at  which  mercury  it  thrown 
iaio  Tspour}  that  sufBcient  caloric  in  not  extri- 
catcd  darifir  thn  combuttiun  ?  From  the  late  op- 
portHBinr  I  have  had  of  conTersing  with  Mr. 
Crncktnaak,  1  find  that  he  hat  made  maoy  accu- 
rate expcrimencs  on  gunpowder ;  and  he  has  per- 
aicicd  me  lo  itate,  th^t  the  matter  which  re- 
maiaa  after  the  eaplotioo  of  gunpowder  contitts 
of  potan  united  witk  a  small  propnrtiou  of  car- 
bouc  acid,  Mlphate  of  potast,  and  a  very  imall 
Maatscy  of  talplinret  of  potai«,  anr)  unconsumcd 
oarcoftL  TMt  100  grariu  of  gi>od  gunpowder 
yielded  abom  33  grains  of  thti  rciiduum,  of  which 
three  are  cbarcoal.  That  it  is  ciCremely  deli- 
^nmreor,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  ab- 
mriH  moiatiire  suflkicDt  to  diasulve  a  part  of  the 
alkali;  ia  conieqocnce  of  which  the  charcoal 
bcconet  exposed,  and  the  whole  assumes  a  black 
er  very  dark  colour.  Mr.  Cruickshank  likewise 
me«  thai  after  the  combuacion  of  good 


fi«po«der  under  mercoiy,  no  water  is  ever  perw 
ccpiiUe.** 

PUO^INATORY.  a.  Wutmineus,  LaUn.) 
Thunderinic ;  strikiog  horrour. 

FU'LNESS.  s.  {(twnfulL)  1 .  The  state  of 
betag  filled  so  at  to  hare  no  part  vacant  {King 
Gkerlet).  f .  The  tute  of  abounding  in  anv 
qndiiy  good  or  bad.  3.  Coniplctenm ;  sucn 
as  Icavc9  nothing  to  be  desired  (South).  4. 
Cnmpleienese  from  the  coaliiton  of  many  parts; 
iB^con),  5.  Completeness;  fierdnin  from  de- 
ficimcT  iShaktpfarr),  6.  Rc|)leiif>n  ;  satiety 
{Toflor).  7.  plenty;  wealth  (Shaksprarr). 
i.  Strui^ing  pTtiirbaiinn ;  swelling  in  the 
miod  (Boroii).  ().  Larucness;  extent  (Dr//- 
dra).  10.  Force  ofsound,  such  as  fills  the  ear ; 
viflMir  of  sound  (Pope). 

rU'LSOME.  a.  (from  pnlle,  Saxon,  foul.) 
1.  Nauseous:  ofiensive  (O/trey)-  3. Of  .i  rank 
fiitiow  smell  (liaron).  3.  Lustful  {Sh^k* 
tpttre).    4.  Tending  to  oh«ccpi*.y  ^Drifdcn\ 

FU'LSO.MELY- nrf.  Nauseously;  rani.ly; 
oV«cenely. 

FUOiOMENESS.  J.  i(nm\  fulsome.)  i. 
Nsuscousnes«.  2,  llank  smcil.  3.  Ob$ceniiy 
(I^dfii). 

FULVIA,  an  ambitious  woman  who  mar- 
licd  (he  tribune  Clodius  and  afterwunis  ( -urMi, 
ttd  allast  M.  Antony.  Siic  <>iicwc(l  licr-ilf 
cruel  as  well  as  revengeful.  When  Cicero's 
head  had  been  cut  off  by  order  uf  Afit'Mu*, 
Fakia ordered  it  lobe  brou^St  i-}  her.  anri  with 
file  greatest  bar h3ritvlv)red  the  orauir'n  tongue 
with  her  Koldcn  bndtin.  A''.v>ny  divorced  ncr 
to  many  Cleopatra,  uprm  which  s!if  ;i:ic'm|tt<rd 
to  persuade  Augustus  id  take  up  arnis  iit::ii;)st 
ber husband.  When  thii  sclicme  cii.l  r.-i  <i:c- 
tted,  she  retired  inio  the  ca^t,  where  lier  inis- 
bsod  received  her  with  urcat  cold  nets.  1  his 
Mally  broke  her  heart,  and  slu*  koon  after  ij led, 
sbom  40  years  before  the  (^luistijn  era. 

FU'MAIX).  $.  {/umus,  L^tin.)  A  smoked 
Ml  (Carnp). 

FU'MAGE.  f.  (from/irmrff,  Lat.)  Hearth- 
■onev. 

FuMARIA.  Fumitory.  In  botany,  a 
(Benmof  the  class  diadelphin,  order  hexjndria. 
^tlyi  Iwo-leavcd,  coio!  nr«^c nt ,  filaments  two, 
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mcutbranaccous ;  eai-li  with  three  anthers. 
Thiny  species;  chiefly  Euro|)c;in  plants^and 
fire  indigenous  to  the  fitlds,  woo<l«,  or  walls 
of  our  own  country.  Generally  f|>eakingy  low, 
shrubby*  decifliioiis  e«  ercreens  :  yet  some  her- 
liaccous ;  with  small  simple  leaves,  and  papi- 
lioiKiccftus  fidwerk.  'Yhc  only  >|M:cies  that  we 
need  pirticularize  i*  F.  oflicindilis,  found  in  our 
own  iieKU  arid  over  Euro|>e  generally,  with 
branched*  diffuse  sleni :  si  liquet  globular  emar- 
ginate,  one-sce<led :  leaves  more  than  decomj* 
Dound,  with  wed i{c- lanceolate,  cut  segments, 
it  has  long  been  employed  me<]icinally,  as  a 
cardiac*  and  alterative  : '  and  the  leaves  still 
form  an  article  iu  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopcria. 

7b  FU'MBLK.  v,  n.  {JhmmeUm^  Dutch.)  I . 
To  attempt  any  thing  awkwanlly  or  ungainly 
{Cudworth).  1'.  To  puzzle;  to  strain  in  per« 
plexity  {Dry den).  3.  To  play  ciiildidUly 
(Shakupearr). 

7u  Fl'mblk.  r.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly 
{Dryden). 

FU'MBLER.  r.  One  who  acts  awkwardly. 

FU'.MHLINGLY.  ad.  {(romjhmlU.)  In 
an  awkward  manner. 

FU.ME.  f.  {fum^e,  French  ;  fumui,  I^t.) 
1.  Smoke  {Dryden).  2.  Vapour;  any  vol.itile 
parts  flying  away  {Skak>peare),  3.  Kxhalation 
from  the  stomach  (Dryden).  4.  K.tge  ;  heat 
of  mind;  ms^ion  {Honth),  ft,  Anv  tiling  un. 
substantia]  {Shalspeare).  6,  Idle  conceit ; 
vain  imaf^ir.aiioii  {Hncun). 

To  FuMfc.  r.  n,  (^f'uint.r,  Fr.yuiRo,  Latin.) 
1 .  To  smoke  ( Milluii).  ?.  To  vapour  ;  to  yielil 
cxhalatioi)<>  KShak^ptuic).  3.  To  pa»s  away  in 
vapours  {Urn  Jomon).  4.  To  be  in  a  rage 
{Dryden). 

To  Fume.  v.  a.  1.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  in  tlie 
smoke  {Careio).  C.  To  perfume  with  iKlours 
in  I  he  fii'c  (Dryden).  3.  To  (Ii5pcrse  in  \a|}Ours 
{Mortimer). 

FrMl/ITE.  t.  (French.)  The  slink  of 
nicai  [Sirift). 

FCMIl).  a.  {fumiuus,  I..atin.)  Smoky; 
va petrous  (  Hi  uwn) . 

FUMI'DITY.  i.  {.Uoui  fumid.)  iniokiness; 
tcniieiic\'  to  Muokv. 

To  FC'MIGATE.  r.  n.  (./>/w/>rr, French.) 
1.  To  sn)okc;  to  perfume  by  sn:i»kc  or  vapour 
(Drffden).     S.  To  medicate   or  heal  by  va- 

Fl'MIGATION.i.  (fu»'ii:a/ion,  Fienrh.) 
I.  Scents  raised  by  fire  {Aii-ull.not).  ?.  'I'lie 
appliciiion  c.f  nicdirines  to  tlie  body  in  lumc?. 

Fu MI GATioK*  in  ir.ediciiic*  a  pnxrcss  by 
means  of  which  the  nitrous  aiul  oihcr  mineral 
acids,  in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  throui^h 
the  apirtuicnts  of  those  \rho  lie  sick  of  infec- 
tious UAcrs.  This  method  of  destroying  con- 
tagion, in  crowded  places,  w.is  lirsi  brought 
into  practlre  by  Dr.  Carniichacl  Smyth*  who 
linvinf:<*i\eii  H»me  strikins  proofs  of  its  eflicucy, 
received  .\  reward  from  ]Kirliauient.  When 
this  funii:(ation  is  iindtriaken  on  board  ships, 
the  |)oru  and  scut  lies  a;c  cIo<ed,  a  number  of 
i»i|.kin5,  containing  hot  !»a«)d,  arc  procured,  and 
ni'.o  each  Is  pluuj^cd  a  kinall  tea-cup,  contain- 
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ing  half  an  ounce  of  nulphnric  acid.     As  soon        Fut'ct  ion.  a  lerra  used  in  analytics,  for  an 

Bb  ihe«cid  is  properly  heated, an  equal  quantity  algebraical  expression  any  how  coinpouoded  of 

of  pulverised  nitre  i^  added,  and  the  mixture  a  certain  loiter  or  quantity  with  other  quanti-  . 

stirrt-d  with  a  glass  rod.     The  vapour  result-  lies  or  numbers:  and  the  expression  is  said  to 

ing  fioni  the  decomjjobiiion  of  nitre  ascends,  be  a  function  of  that  letter  or  quantity.    Or,  a 

and  i^  by  the  nurses  conducted  to  every  part  of  function  is  tite  analytical  expression  of  the  re- 

the  apartment,  which  not  only  abates  the  ma-  suit  which  certain  operations  produce  on  a. 

ligniiy  of  the  fever,  but  effectually  stops  the  given  quantiu*,  or  on  any  number -of  giircQ  - 

progress  of  infection.    In  a  late  volume  of  the  quantities.    Thus  a  — 4»r,  or  ax  +3*^, 

Annales  dc  Chemie,  we  have  some  btriking  ^^  oj.  _  „  vVTF,  or  a'*^,  or  c«,  or  log.  x,  is 

facts  of  the  efficacy  of  fumigaiion,  accordingto  ^^^^^  of  them  a  function  of  the  quantity  x. 
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among  sheep :  it  his  dtttroy^  the  putrid  odours  ~^  FUN O,  Vii^ gcneraf,*  ^gnVfiw  any*  sum"^ ' ' 

arising  from  meat  in  the  worst  possible  stale,  ^^^^^  .ppropriated  for  a  parUeular  purpoK. 

as  well  as  having  been  emmeptly  successful  m  xirnn,  that  part  of  the  national  reTcnue  which  it ' 

the  cure  of  the  most  alarming  fevers,  and  pre-  n^x  Mid©  for  the  payment  of  the  national  deM  ii 

▼entinj?  the  effects  of  infection-     SeeSEPTON  called  the  Kinking  fund.    But,  when  we  apeak  of  -  : 

FU'MINGLY.  ad.  (from/MWie.)  Angrily;  the  fund*,  we  fenermlly  mean  the  larf^e  mimi' 

in  a  rage.  '  which  have  been  leot  to  eroverunient,  and  consti'' 

FUMITORY,  in  botany.    See *Fum  aria,  tute  the  national  debt ;  nnd  forwhtehthelendera,  ,  . 

FtJ'MOUS.  Fu'm Y.  o.  {fumeux,  French.)  or  »heir  assiirnees,  ivreive  iolerest  from  revenues 

Pftxlucing  fumes  ^Dryden).  f  "7?**^  *«••*>»»*  purpose.  The  term  stork  in  uMd 

FUN.  5.  Sport ;  high  merriment  (More).  >"  the«me  sense, and  is  aUo applit'd  tj' themoia    . 

FU  N  A  M  6ULUS,  among  the  Romans, was  ;i^;*^^/Ty  *^.«  ""P^'i  "Vk*  c  ^"'^  ""^  ^^?***?i ' 

what  we  call  a  ropcUanc^,  and  the  Greeks  *^,^j!:'^'**^;*  and  South- hea  compan.es  the  » 

wimi  >^c  cttii  «  ivy^  9  proprietors  of  which  are  ciitilUd  to  a  share  off- 

sehrenobates.     bee  Uope-d  ancer.  ^j^^.  ^,,.,,flj^  ^^.,1^^,  respe.tive  eoiupanie*. 

FUNARIA,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class        TheestabliHhiueni.fllu- funds  was  introduced, 

cryptogamia,  order  musci.     Capsule  obovaie ;  i„  Britain  at  the  Kcvolulion,  and  has  mucv  bees 

fringe  dooble;  outer  of  sixteen  oblique  wedge-  pnwi„a||y  onlarfred,  and  carried  to  an  amaalsff 

fbrni-tieth,  ctihering  at   their  lips;  inner,  a  extent.  Vurious  inethodR  have  l>een  uiied  in  their 

membrane  divided  into  sixteen  flat  teeth  ;  veil  turns,  but  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granlcd 

iiiuare.     Three  species  ;  two  common  to  our  for  the  prcnU»s.t  part;  and,  even  when  the  money    • 

own  country.  ^"^^  ori^'.nally  advanced  on  olhur  conditions,  the 


V     .    .   I                 I   r    .           I    i«.»>.:^.        TU^  perpetual  annuities  are  erauted  i«  called  tlie  re*, 
fended  by  several  forts  and   batteries.       The  d,,.„,^,,i^  debt,  and  the  other  in  called  theirre-. 
streets  are  narrow  dnd  dirty;  the  houses  are  deemablo  debt     AlihouRii  the  debts  thus  con- 
built  of  treebionc  or   bnck  :   liure  are  about  trdcted  by  ffovernmrnt  are  seldoji  paid  foralong, 
l."),0(>0  inhabiunls.       Lat.  3^.  C'8  N.      Lon.  term  of  years,  yet  any  creditor  of  the  public  may*  g 
17.  o  F.  obtain  money  for  nliat  in  due  to  him  when  h# 
FU'NCTIOX.  s.  (functin,  Latin.)  1  •  D'^^-  pleases,  hy  transferring  his  properly  in  the  funda 
charsLC  ;   perlnruiaiice   {Swijf).       ?.    Employ-  t<»  another;  and  regular  incthodK  are  appointed* 
ment;  oflire  (/r//i/^///).    3.  Single  act  of  any  for  transacting  these  transfers  in  an«a*iymarncr. 


- )ody  IS  performed.      Ihe  tunclions     the  funds  depends  on  the  proportion  ^^ 

of  the  human  body  are  divided  inlo  vital,  by     intenst  they  bear,  and  the  benefit  vihich  may  bo. 
which  life  is  inimc<liately  sujiported,  as  the  ac-     obtained  by  apply  ing  the  money  to  other  purposea. 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  respiration  and     It  \%  inllnennHS  by  the  plenty  or  Rcareity  of  »ao- 
animal    heat;    jmimal,    which    arc    efiecrcd     ney,  and  by  the  quantity  of  the  public  debt;  and 
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tiuns ;  and.  lastly.  in:o  bcxual  functions,  sucti     ^^^^^  pcnon*  wlio  often  po.ssej*a  no  properly  in 

icnsii  nation.  cniic*eplion^  fonuutioa  of  the     ^^^  funds,  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  block  agaiMl 

atu)  ;^jjturJtion.  n  future  day,  i^  a  p"^  ^^^  agreed  om.   For  i»r 
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k  agrees  to  •ell  B  1000/.  of  Uok-itock,  or  3/.  higlicr.    Sorortimef  an  abatement  of  a  certnin 

irfcmd,  in  V)  dayt,  for  liOOt,    A  bat,  pro|Mini4>n  uf  the  capital  luu  born  gmnti'd,  and  a 

>  mcfa  tiock ;  tMit  if  the  price  of  bank-  lender  intitk-d  to  bold  100/.  tiock  tlunigh  in  reality 

the   day  appointed    for    the    transfer,  he  ad^niiced  no  nMire  perhaps  than  1)3/. 

onljr  118  per  cent.,  A  may  purchase  at  It  belongs  to  the  Chancellor  uf  the  E\chcqaer 

•ill  enable  him  i<i  fulfil  lifs  barf;ain  for  to  propose  the  terms  of  the   loan   in  ))«rlianient ; 

I  thus  guiut  20/.  by  the  transaction:  on  and    he    generally   makes  a    previous    agreement 

try,  it  the   price  of  bank-sttjcL   l>e  1*5  with  soine  wealthy  bankers  or  nu'rchiiuis,  who  arv 

be  will  lose  30/.    The  bosiiH'ss  i«  gene-  willing  tu  advance  th«  money  on  the  teno^  pro- 

.*d  Mithuut  any  actual  punhuNC  ur  trans-  poM-d.    Tl»e  subscribers  to  the  Joan  de|Misit  a  cer- 

!•  by  A  paying  to  B,  or  recii^in;;  trom  tain  p:irt  of  the  sum  subMrriU'd,  and  are  liound  to 

itfercnce  between  the  current  pneeofihe  |uiy  the  rent  by  instalim-nts  or  sialrd   proiNiriions, 

M  day  appointed  and  the  price  bar^uiucd  on  ap|N>inted  days,  under  |»ain  ut  forti-iiing  what 

ttiey  liave  deposited,     for  this  lliey  are  rnliiled, 

BCtice,  which  is  really  nothing  el»e  than  (lerlmps,  not  only  to  iKiId  their  sliHif  in  the  chpiial, 

ooreming  the  price  of  stock,  is  contrary  but  to  an  annuii\  for  ten  years,  and  to  the  ridit 

St  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.     In  of  receiving  a  certahi  number  of  tottery  tickets  on 

ige  of  Kxchmigr^lley,  where  matters  of  advantageous  terms.    Tliey  may  soil  their  cajtiial 

ire  tniisacted,  the  buyer  is  called  a  bull,  to  one    person,  their    annuity  to   a   second,  and 

Mrller  a  bear.    As  neither  party  can  be  thtir  right  to  the  tickets  to*  a  third.     Ihe  vahie 

by  law   to  make  gmxl   those  bargains,  of  all  ttii-^  hiteresis  together  h  callcil  uni::iuni; 

e  of  hiHionr,  and  tl»e  di»i:race  and  loss  of  mid,  in   onlrr  to  obtain  a  it'ody  Hul.virriptii>it,  it 

fit  which  attend  a  bn'acli  of  coutiact,  are  ought  to  anount  to  lOS/.  or  upwards  on   Hixii.  of 

pics  by  which  tlie  buMi.e»  is  sap^iorted.  captal.    'lliis  dift'i rencu  is  called  tlie  bonus  to  liic 

enon  declines  to  pay  Iiim  Ios«,  he  \»  caUed  sutMcribers. 

k.aBd  dare  ne\cr  afterwards  appear  in  the  The  capital  mlvanced  to  the  public,  in  the  form 

lit  opprobrious  apjieliatioii,  however,  is  of  transferable  stocks,  and  bearini;  inu  n  mI  lr«»m  taxc^ 

red  on  tlwne  whose  failure  is  owing  to  want  apportiiHied  for  that  purpose,  [\  e.illttl  the  tumled 

pmvided  they  make  the  Muie  suirender  of  debt.     Besidet,  tliere  is  geiirnilly  a  cun^iderahle 

pcrtj  volnntarily,  which  the  law   would  sum  due  by  government  which  i»  iM»t  di!>|iOM*d  ot 

led  if  the  debt  had  been  entitled  to  its  in  tliat  mamier,  and  then*lorc  is  dikiingui^he<l  by 

by  the  appellation  of  the  nnfumled  debt.  'Ilii^  may 
seK  or  dividend  on  the  stock  i%  paid  half-  arise  from  auv  sort  of  national  e\|>ence,  for  which 
nd  the  purchawr  lias  the  benefit  of  the  no  prmisaon  has  been  made,  or  for  which  the  pro- 
ne oo  the  stock  lie  bu\s,  from  the  last  vision  has  proved  insufficient.  The  chief  branches 
e  time  of  purchase,     llierefore  the  prices  are : 

cks  rise  gradually,  r^ierit  purihu,  trom  1st,  Rirhtfuer  B'dL.^lhme  are  issueil  fnim  the 

na,  and  Idl  at  the  term  when  the  interest  excliequer  geuemlly  by  appointment  of  {mrliament. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  did'ereut  and  sometimes  wit liout  such  appointment,  whenesi* 

I  necessary  to  advert  to  the  term  when  the  g«'U('ios  rH]uire.     They*bear  interest  from  the  time 

St  was  paid^  and,  alUiManrc  behig  made  wlK>n  issued,  and  are  taken  in  by  the  liank  of  £og- 

nuBsnnce.tbe  prices  of  all  the  governnH'nt  Lnd,  whirh  promotes  tlieir  circulation. 

icb  bear  interest  at  the  <ian)e  n«ie,  must  be  *<2d,  fiavfi  ni/(s. — llie  sums  annually  granted  for 

saoie,  as  they  all  depend  on  the  same  sc-  the  navy  have  always  fallen  short  of  wliat  that  ser- 
vice required.     To  supply  that  deficiency,  the  Ad- 

I  loan  b   pro(K«ed,  such  terms  roust  be  n-.iralty  issues  bills  in  payment  of  lictnals,  stores, 

the  lendiTs  as  may  render  the  transae-  and  ihe  like,  which  bear  interest  six  months  after 
icial;  and  this  is  now  regulaie<l  by  the  the  time  issued,  llie  delit  of  tlie  navy  thus  con- 
be  old  sii<ks.     If  the  stixrks  wliich  bear  tracted  is  discharged,  from  time  to  time, by  parlia- 

4  per  cent,  sell  at  \\ATt  or  rather  ab(.ve«  ment. 

itnt  may  expect   ro  Ixirrow  money  at  Tlie  interest  on  all  the  public  debts  was  formerly 

bst  if  the«e  9to<'k«  are  under  par,  the  paid  at  the  esclieqiier:  but  the  Bank  being  found 
<  must  either  grant  a  higher  interest,  a  much  more  cnnvmient  place  for  \\\\\  puriMJiie, 
ihftx  advantage  to  the  lenders  in  c^m-  nearly  the  wlnde  is  now  paj^able  there,  the  corn- 
ier the  dilTerenre.  For  this  pnr|KiM>,  |mny  receiving  a  crrtain  allowance  from  govemim'nt 
e  perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity  for  maiM^iiig  all  buViiieM  relative  to  the  public 
■es  been  granted  for  lite,  or  tor  a  term  of  funds.  The  different  deuominaticms  of  the  funds 
Meries  have  frequently  beeu  employed  transtrrabh*'at  the  Ihiidi  of  Riglaiid,  with  the  davs 
e  tbe  loan,  bv  entifling  the  suliscribt*rs  on  which  tlie  tran»fers  are  made,  and  tlie  times  when 
■  number  ot'  tickets  tor  which  no  jiigher  the  interest  or  dividend  becomes  due,  are  at  present 
■f^ed  than  the  eaact  value  di«>tribn(rd  a*  follow  : 
boogh  their  market  price  is  generully  ^. 

PoikIs  Tran«(rr  ilays.  Dividend^  due. 

id  S  per  Cent.  Annuities •  •  Tues.  Wed.  Th.  and  Fr.  ^ 

Cent.  Annuities,  1  "126 Tuea.  and  lliurs. >  January*  5,  and  July  5. 

r  Cent.  Annuities Mon.  Wed.  ami  Fr.  ...  3 

^ Tues.  111.  and  Fr.  •• . .  ^ 

esLAnnuities  1*797  and  1H02 Tues.  II1.  and  Fr.  ....  I 

cot  Consolidated  Aimoitiim Tiie%.  '1  h.  and  S«t \  April  $»  and  Oct,  10. 

iHer  Coif.  Annuities Tucii.  Wed.  Th.  ami  Fr.  i 

, • •  Mon.  Wed.  and  Sat. ,,  J 

LAnaoiiies  •• Men.  Wed.  and  Fr. . . .  1  «^  _  ,        .  «, 

Ujem Ti«.  Til.  wd  »«..../'*■?••  "^'^"''•'• 

I. 
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Fuuds.  Transfer  dtrt.  DividcQ^^ue. 

Irhli  5  per  Cent.  Annuii'iCb Tucs.  Tli.  and  Sat.  •  •  •  1  March  25,  and 

Irish  Termuiablc  Annuities ^. Tucs.  Th.  and  Sat.  •  •  •  J      Sept.  S5. 

Transferable  at  the  South  Sea  House. 

South  Sea  Stock Mon.  Wed.  and  Fr.  . .  V*""?7  ^iS '^'^ 

J         July  5. 

New  South  Sea  Annuities Tues.  Th.  and  Sat 1  January  5,  and 

Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  1751 Tues.  and  Thurs f       July  5. 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities Mou.  Wed.  and  Fr.  ..  I'^'J^/'jJ™* 


In  these  several  funds,  but  particularly  in  the 
consdidated  3  per  cents,  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
est in  amount,  much  business  is  transacted  daily 
both  at  the  Bank  and  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  a 
bnilding  erected  expressly  for  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  the  public  funds  to  assemble  in.  Persons  having 
occasion  to  invest  money  in  the  funds  usually  employ 
a  broker,  who  finds  a  seller  of  the  stock  wanted, 
and  having,  agreed  upon  the  price,  delivers  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  transfer  to  be  made  to  a  clerk  in  the 
proper  office  at  the  Bank,  and  fills  up  a  receipt  to  be 
figned  by  the  seller  for  the  money  paid.  The  trans- 
action is  completed  in  a  short  time,  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  parties,  and  this  facility  of  buying  into 
or  belling  out  of  the  funds  induces  many  penons  to 


lay  out  their  money  therein  in  preference  to  all  o 
securities.  Tlie  transfer  from  the  seller  to 
buyer  is  made  free  of  all  expence  to  the  par 
on  all  the  government  funds;  but  transfers  of 
funds  of  any  company  or  society  are  liable  t 
duty.  Transfers  are  made  at  the  Bank  between 
hours  of  eleven  and  one  o'clock ;  but  may  be  ■ 
till  three  o'clock  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  tb 
clerks. 

Tlie  following  table  will  shew,  at  ene  view,  At 
trinsic  value  per  cent,  of  the  several  pablic  fondi 
proportion  to  the  different  rates  of  interest  theyl) 
by  which  any  person  may  know  in  what  fimd  it 
be  most  advantageous  to  purchi 


3 

3i 

4 

4i 

5 

5§ 

8 

Years 
Purchase. 

Annual  1 
Interest 

57 

66§ 

76 

84i 

95 

104} 

152 

19 

/.  ff.  d. 
5    5% 

58) 
60 

68{ 
70 

78 
80 

86^ 
90 

97J 
100 

107i 
110 

156 
ICO 

19}  ; 

30 

5  2  8 
5  0  0 

61§ 
63 

71^ 
73^ 

82 
84 

92i 
94§ 

102i 
105 

1121 
ll5i 

164 
168 

20} 
21 

4  17  6 
4  15  2 

64i 
66 

75i 
77 

86 
88 

96J 
99 

107§ 
110 

118^ 
121 

172 

176 

22   , 

4  13  0 
4  10  10 

67^ 
09 

1  m 

90 
92 

101} 
103§ 

112 
115 

123| 
126} 

180 
184 

22} 
23 

4  8  10 
4  6  11 

70i 
72 

82J 
84 

94 
96 

105  J 
108 

117§ 
120 

129^ 
132 

188 
192 

23} 
24 

4  5  1 
4  3  4 

75 

!  85i 
87§ 

98 
100 

110{ 
1124 

122i 
125 

1341 
I37i 

!  196 
200 

24} 
25 

4  1  7 
4  0  0 

7r^ 
78 

89{ 
91 

102 
104 

114J 
117 

127i 
130 

140} 
143 

204 
203 

25} 
26 

3  18  5 
3  16  11 

7J)i 
81 

92i 
94i 

106 
108 

119i 
12Ii 

ld2§ 
135 

1451 
148} 

212 
216 

26} 
27 

3  15  5 
3  14  0 

825 
84 

1  96i 
98 

^110  . 
112 

lS3j 
126 

137i 
140 

1511 
154 

220 
224 

27} 
28 

3  12  8 
3  114 

8.54 
87 

t  99i 
101| 

114 
116 

128| 
130^ 

U9i 
145 

156| 
159} 

'  228 
,  232 

28} 
29 

;  3  10  2 

;  3  9  0 

1 

88^ 
90 

103^ 
105 

118 
120 

132) 
135 

147i 
150 

16«1 
165 

236 
240 

29} 
30 

,379 

3  6  8 

Eiplanalwn,  The  first  column  towarda  the  left  bring  the  purchaser  the  same  aomial  iafe 
hand  contains  the  three  per  cents.  Now  lOOi.  in  (5/.  5s.  3d,)  for  his  money,  as  100/.  in  wy« 
the  3  per  cent,  annuities  purchased  for  57/.  will    other  fuudi,  purchased  at  the  respcctWc  pric 
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W  noK  panHel  line  with  57.    Again.    Suppose  selveai,  being  put.nnder  the  same  care  ond  manage' 

[  find  tn  the  newspapers  that  3  per  cent,  annul-  ment  as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patiimunv* 

ies  sell  Cor  7(^.  and  bank'  stock  (5§  per  cent.)  produce  more,  and  are  better  collected  thun  liere- 

db  for  140|  which  of   these   will    bring  me   a  tofore;  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  up>i«ards  of 

ireater    annual    interest,    and  what    interest  will  100,000/.  per  annum  by  this  disinterested  bounty 

och  of  them  produce  ? In  the  eleventh  line  of  his  majesty. 

tf  the  first  column,  containing  the  3  per  cents.  I        The  sinking  fund,  though  long  talked  of  as  the 
iaid  T0§,  and  in  the  last  column  of  the  same  line  last  resource    of   the  nation,   proved   very  inade- 
I  fad  t^t  the  3  per  cents,  purchased  at  7()i>  pro-  quate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  establisli- 
4L  St.   Id,  per  annum.    Tlieu,  in  the  sixth  ed.    Ministers   found    pretences   for    diverting    it 
of    the  same   line  containing   the    bank-  into  other  channels;  and   the  diminution  of  the 
I  find    1^9|,  which  shews,  that  when  the  national  debt  proceeded  slowly  during  the  iuter- 
3  per  cents  are  at  70§,  bank  stock,  which  pays  vals  of   peace,  whilst    each    succeeding  war    hi- 
S|  per  annum,  u  worth  only  I  '29{f  consequently  creased   it  with  great  rapidity.     To   remedy  this 
(he  price  of  Ihai  stock  in  the   papers  is  \\L  too  evil,  and  restore  the   public  credit,  to  which  the 
inr:  and  as  against  I40j/.  in  the  5§   per  cent.  American  war   had    given    a   considerable  shock, 
irimiy  we 'find  3/.  18f.  5'/.  annual  interest  of  10()/.  Mr.  Pitt   conceived    a   plan   for  diminishing  the 
W  oat  in  bank  stock  at  that  rate,  while  the  3  debt  by  a  fund  which   should   be  rendered    un- 
■r  cents,  at  the  same  time  would  produce  4/.  5s.  alienable  to  any  other   purpose.    In    the   session 
Vl  17S6,  he  moved  that  the  annual  surplus  of  the 
iU»g  /wvf. — The  surpluses  of  the  three  great  revenue  above  the  expenditure  should  be  raised, 
■fiaai  fondSf  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South  by  additional  taxes,  from  900,000/.,  to  one  mil- 
fa  fauis,  over  and  above  the  interest  and  annul-  Hon  sterling,  and  that  certain  commissioners  should 
faifarged  upon  them,  are  directed  by  statute  be  vested   whh   the   full  power    of  disposing  of 
iGn^  I.  c  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  at-  this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  pub- 
tai  the  disposition  of  parliament;  and  are  usually  lie,   in    their   own    names.    Tliese    commissioners 
fanaiiiaicd  the  sinking  fond,  because  originally  should   receive   the    annual    million    by  quarterly 
fadMd  to  sink  and  lower  the  national  debt.    To  payments  of   S50,000/.,  to  be  issued  out  of  the 
fa  htfe  been  since  added  many  other  entire  du-  exchequer  before  nny  other    money,  except    the 
fa  gnnted  in  tobsequent  years;  and  the  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt  itself;   by  these  pro- 
kkfot  o{  the  sums  borrowed  on  their  respective  visions,  the  fund  would  be  securer],  and  no  defl- 
orib  B  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of,  the  pro-  cicncies  in  the  national  revenues  could  affect  it, 
fae  of  the  sulking  fund.     However,  the  nett  sur-  but  such  must  be  separately  provided  for  by  parlia- 
i^Mti  sod  savings,  after  all  deductions  paid,  amount  ment. 

■bmUj  to  a  very  considerable  sum.     For,  as  the        The  accumulated  compound  interest  on  a  million 

iiBbt  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  several  Yearly,  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fail 

fad  reduced  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  uito  that  fund,  would,   he   said,   in   twenty-eight 

sbkad  their  opticm  either  to  lower  their  inter-  years  amount   to  such  a  sum  as  would    leave  a 

«v  be  paid  their  principal),  the  savings  from  surplus  of  four  millions  annually,  to   be  applied, 

^appropriated  re%'enues  must  needs  be  extremely  if  necessary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stale.     In 

^-  appointing  the  comroisslun^s,  he  should,  Ik*  said, 

«t,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  endeavour  to  choose  persons  of  such   wei^'ht   and 

«pi«ies  whereof  arc  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  character  as  corresponded  with  the  importance  of 

fainnu  the  sinking  fund)  can  be  applied  to  di-  the  commission  they  were  to  execute.    The  spealier 

faafc  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  stands  of  the   house  of  commons,  the  chancellor  ol    the 

**ti^d  by  parliament   to   raise  an  annual  sum  exchequer,    the   master   of    the    rolls,  the    govcr- 

V  dte  maintenance  of  the   king's  houseliold  and  nor   and  deputy  governor  of  the  liank  of    £ng- 

Jcha  list.    For  this  purpose,  in  the  late  reigns,  land,  and  the  accountant-general  of  the  high  court 

•  paxittce  of  certain  branches  of  the  excise  and  of  chancery,  were  persons  who,  from  their  several 
••*•»,  the  post -office,  the  duty  on  wine- licences,  situations,  he  should  think  highly  proper  to  be  of  the 
■*  (wroues  of  the    remaining  crown-lands,  the  number. 

Nu  trising  from  courts  of  justice,  (which  arti-        To  the  principle  of  this   hill   no  objection  was 

•»  iadude  all    the    hereditary  revenues   of  the  made,    though    several    specious    but    ill-founded 

?*».)  ud   also   a    clear   annuity   of    120,000/.,  ones   were    urged    against    the   sufficiency  of   the 

J^ioory,  were  settled  on  the   king  for  life,  for  mode  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 

j"«ppo(t  of  his  majesty's  household,  and   the  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great   and 

■••tf  sod  dignity  of  the   crown.     And,  as  the  so  de>irable  an  end.     He  had  made  it  a  clause  in 

JfaBt  (4  these  several   branches  was  uncertain,  his  hill,  that  the  accumulating  million  should  never 

(faih  ill  the  last  reign  they  were  computed   to  l)e   applied    but    to  the    purchase    of   slock.     'I'o 

^ MAetimes  raised  almost  a  million,)  if  they  did  this  clause  Mr.  Fox  objected,  and  niovotl  that  the 

*  «ije  umually  to    800,000/.    the    parliament  commissioners  therein   named    should    be   iiup(»w- 

*^*5«1  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     But  his  pre-  ered  to  accept  so  much  of  any  future  loan  as  ihey 

•o  majesty  having,  soon  after  his  accession,  spun-  should   ha\'e  cash  belonging  to  the  public   to   pay 

^fwal.T  signified  his  consent,  that  his  own  he-  for.     'lliis,   he    said,   would    relieve    that    distress 

^^yv\  revenues   might    be    so   disposed    of   as  the  country  would  otherwise  be  under,  when,  on 

■|«t  btst  conduce   to  the  utility  and  satisfaction  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise 

J^  pubPic,  and   having  graciously  accepted  a  a  new  loan:    whenever  that  should    be   the  case, 

•Wjoa,  the  said  hereditary  and  other  revenncs  his  opinion  was,  that  the  minister  should  not  only 

*  DOW  carried    into,  and   made  a   part  of,  the  raise  taxes  sufficiently  productive  to  pay  the  inier- 

lP*ple  find ;  and  the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  est  of  the  loan,  but  also  sufficient  to  make  jjood  ti 

^  tbe  payment  of  the   whole  annuity   to  the  the  sinking  fund  whatsoever  had  been  taken  from 

^'^   Tbe  limited  annuity  accepted  by  his  pre-  it. 

at  first  800,000/.  but  it  has  been         If,  therefore,  for  instance,  at  any  future  period 

to  900|000/.    The  cxpeuces  them-  a  Ukui  of  six  millions  vnn  proposed,  aiA   th«*re 
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'..c  hunds  of  the  those  of  the  series  or  tone  to  which  he  chotni 

K\^  «Iiould  tikke  a  tn  make  a  transition.    This  ofull  ihc  mlesft 

^    ■^.  .:h  .u  tiviicfur  ihere-  |hc  fuiKlancnial  hass  is  liie  iiio.-»i  inJiMKn>abll 

.I..U  un-  tlie  public.  By  tlicstcond,  its  procedure  ou«hi  iol)e  so ia 

•>    uvo  ri%i-  miliums  lo  ^\\^.^^\y  subjected  to  the  laws  nf  wjo.»iib.i.iii,i 

.      V.;*  .acli  *  lutMe  of  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  -^^^.^  ^^  ^  j;,^,^^^  ^,^,,^1^  ,^  ^ 

-    --icai  jrcat  In-neUt  would  j^^  ^j,j  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^  siibst.||uont  one  can  he  legiu 

■ .    ..ox.d  bs  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  «n««*^'v  aHsuinifd  ;  that  i^  to  r^y.  tha  the  lundi 

-...voaiioi.;  d5  wa*  likewise  an-  '"^ntal  b.iss  ought  never  ui  softer  us  to  tieoa 

•i-   lV.:oiw>, enabling  ihecoiuiuis-  monuni  at  a  loss  in  wliat  iniKic  we  ar.     B 

,    v^  .ill  lu  ciHiiinue  purchasing  stock  the  third,  ii  is  subjeciwl  lo  the  connection  C 

.V      'x.i  -I  i>abuve  |>ar,  unless  otherwise  chords  and  the  i)re{)aration  of  dissonancei: 

.    •«...«  Ml.  W  it ii  these  additional  clauses  manoeuvre  whicli  is  nothing  else  but  a  ineiln 

.^     ,         ■    V..I  i  ilur\l  time  on  the  15th  of  May,  of  producing  this  conneciion,  and  which  f 

s.    •*  ^'  »hc  kirds,  where  it  also  passed  con8ec|uencc  is  onlv  necessary  whe  •  ihecDi 

,^   :.i  «iih  aiiv  niaierial  opposition,  and  nectioii  cannot  subsist   without   it,      Bj  ll 

.V             xxM**-**  the  royal  assent.  fourth,  it  is  necessitated,  after  even*  ditt^'naMi 

V      X  v.ii  oi  ihi.  bdl  surpassed  perhaps  the  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^,.^^  ^^,^^-^^  ^^^  'retohrion  < 

...    ..    \  >„'.»i  ^uMcuuie  expectation.     The  tunn  was     ^.   '  ••      ^  •     r     «       ii.        i iS. 

;;.,    .,   K.N».»m!judiciouyiv  applied;  and  in  1793  the  dissonance  md.spenMby  presenile      * 

^  \.  .  ...u^er.  iLl  extinguished  some  millions  of  RESOLUTION.)   By  the  filth,  wh.ch  ..  n..thj 

X  ,HU»: A  di-M.    The  war,  however,  into  ^.hich  the  ^^^  »  consequence  of  the  former,  the  iud* 

pi,n.«n  «..*  that  year  involved,  has  made  h  necessary  mental  bass  ought  only  to  move  by  C  »i:hiiij 

to  IvrnM*    additional   ^uras,  so   large,  that    many  intervals;  except  alone  in  the  o|K-rai«iin  01 

><vii'«  «*t  (M'uct*  must  elapfse  before  the  operation  of  broken  cadence,  or  after  a  chord  (»f  the  ^eroil 

tlio  fund  ean  contribute  sensibly  to  the  relief  of  the  diminished,  where  it  rises  dialonicallx.  By  d 

pct»ple.  sixth,  in  short,  the  fundamental  ba>s  or  hi 

The  iniTomc  of  the  whole  sinking  fund,  on  the  monv  ou;jrhl  not  to  be  syncopated;  but  10 £ 

U\  of  Kehnuiry,  1802,  was  5,809,330/.    The  whole  tin^iish   the  bars  and  the   times  which  fk 

turn  ^hich  had  been  paid  lor  the  purchase  of  stock,  contain,  by  changes  of  chords  proixily  maik 

ap  to  that  period,  was  38,1 10.795/.  ^.j,l,  cadences ;  in  such  a  manner,  for  insta« 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  money  is  wante<l  for  .    .  ..      ,.                    .i-  u         u.  .    « 

defraviiig  public  expences.  it  makes  no  difference  »*!^*  the  dissi.naiices  «vhich  otiphl  tobepini 

i^hether  it  is  obtained  by  diverting  the  sinking  fund.  «/'  ^ay  find  their  preparation  in  the  impejft 

or  bv  a  new  loan.    There  cannot  be  a  worse  fal-  »«mc,  but  chiefly  ih^t  all  the  reposes  may  IHI 

lacy 'than  this.     Money  in  a  sinking  fund,  if  never  pen  i»  the  perfect  time.    The  kixth  rule  is  I 

alienated,  is  Iraproted  at  compound  interest;  but,  ble  to  exceptions;  ttevertheless  it  is  always  hi 

when  pnKiurcd  by  a  loan,  bears  only  simple  inter-  in  view  by  every  judicious  composer, 

est.    A  nation,  therefore,  whenever  it   applies  the  Fi;ndamental    Note,    in   music.     S 

income  of  such   a  fund    to  current  expences   ra-  Key. 

thcr  than  the  redemption  of  its  debts,  chooses  to  FU N DAM E'NT ALLY.  ad.    EssentiaO 

lose  the  benefit  of  compound  interest  in  order  to  oriKinallv 

avoid  paying  simple  interest ;  and  the  loss  in  this  FUN  DY  (Bay  of),  is  seated  between  N« 

^JnY"*     .  1°         difference  between  the  increase  Hanitwliire  and  Nova  Scotia,  celebrated  on  I 

ot   money  at  compound  and  simple  interest,     lue  '     r       i^  i 

i;ji :.*    -..i«..i_/:^ :ii    -i-.«.„    ._u-.    *i-.      Jiir.-  COnnt  of  l*S  fisi 


following;   calculation  will   shew   what   this  difier- 


dierv. 


ig    c-iucuiauun   wm    anew    wnai    inu   ainer-  ¥?itv'i'xt          •"%       i     r  ■%             i_           ..-j 

ence  is.  FUNhN,  an  island  of  Denmark,  seated 

One   penny  put  out  at  our  Saviour's  birth   to  ^^c  Baltic  sea.       It   is    fertile  in   wheal  9 

fire   per    cent,  compound    interest,  would    before  harley. 

the  year   1779    have   increased  to  a  greater  sum  FlJ'NKllAL.  *.   (funeraiifei,   French.) 

than  would   be  contained  in  a  hundred  and   fifty  The  solemnization  of  a  burial ;  the  pay  mem 

lailliuns  of  eai*ths,  all  solid  gold.     I^ut,  if  put  out  the    last    hcmours    to    the    dead  ;    ob!>eqc 

to  simple   interest,  it  would,  in   the  same  time,  (^Sandys),     2.    The  pomp -or  prncosioa  « 

liave   amounted   to  no   ii.orc  than  seven  shillings  whicii    the    dead   are    carried     {Swi/i), 

and  six-pence.     All  governments  that  alieiwle  funds  ^^riai  .  interment  (  Denham), 

dcsiiiied  for  reimtnirseiiients  chw^ne  to  improve  mo-  Fu'neR  al.  a.  Uswl  at  ihe  ceremony  of 

"^l  n/  »  »«;"|her  than  the  first  ol  these  ways  ^^^^-      ,|^^^^^j  {D.Hiiam). 

^e^Dr.  Hamilton's  valuable  work  on  the  National  p„;,,^^^   ^,Ves,  ceretiKiniei  accompfl 

uTTx'i-v    Mt^-K-rri  "'8  ^^^   inicrmcnt  or    huiial  of  anv  peW 

FUNDAMENT,  in  anatomy,  the  lowest  The  word  is  r)rined  of  the  I^tin /mnm, 

partof  iheintestinuin  rectum,  called  by  anato-  that   o(  funolia,  on  ncc«>unt  of  the  toi« 

"^xI-Vt vrfx^^w Lwi' 4  (which  were /MnP5  crra  circumdnti)  iiMCi 

tUNDAMhNTAL.   a.     Serving   for   the  ihc  funerals  of  the   Romans;  though  oj 

foundation;  that  u|k,ii  which  the  rest  is  built ;  derive /ttnii*  from  the  Greek   ^-tj,  dcall 

essential ;  important  {Raleiirh),  slanglner.     These  rites  difler«l  among  the 

Flxpamextal    bass.     (See  Bass.)     To  cients  according  tu  the  different  gen iu»  antf 

what  IS  there  nientioneJ,  ue  now  add  a  few  lijijon  of  eaeh  country.     The  fir-t  people  " 

practical  rules  for  tiic  pr»>c*(l«.rc  of  the  fumla-  seem  to  have  |>aid  anv  jMirticular  rvspeci  to  ■ 

mental   Savs.     It  .ngu   neier   to  sound  any  dead  were  liie  Epvni'ians,  the  |iosteritv  of  Fi 

other  n.)ies  than  iiiosc  ot  ili^  series  or  lone  in  The  first  cultivators  of  idolairoiu  wonhip 

h  the  comiioscr  tiiids  hioitcif,  or  at  least  supcrstitiou  after  the  floody  they  were-  '  ^ 


FUNERAL. 

isserted  the  immortality  of  ilie  soul,  f(»r  the  drad,  man  it  said ;  then  the  officiating 

Ml  into  all  kinds  of  animals  ill  earth,  (iriest  sprinkles  the  eor|>se    thrice  with  ho)y 

I,  and  it«  return  to  the  hunuu  Ixxly ;  water,  and  as  often  throws  incense  on  it.     The 

f  »up|NMed  lo  Im:  wUIiiii  the  term  of  bixly  l>einz  laid  in  the  {(rave,  the  friends  ajid 

Heitce  proccnled  their  »ery  i^rrat  reUiicmsot  the  deceased  sprinkle  the  grave  with 

abjhiiing  of  their  dejd  b«Niie«i,  and  holy  water. 

;  at  such  va»t  expeiice,  m  the\'  were.        The  fiineralceremnnict  of  the  ancient  Grceki 

g  |>r<>l>er  reiMisiiorles  for  them ;  for  and  Romans  were  very  numerous :   fur  a  de« 

more  sulicit<iu»  alxiut  their  graves  scriptioii  of  them  we  mnst  lefer  to  the  well* 

houses.     This  {lave  hirth  to  tliojie  known  books  of  Piitier,  Keiinett,  iiiid  Adams; 

if  the  worUI,  the  pyramids,  which  and  shall  condiwle  tliii  article  with  poiniing 

for  the  burial  of  ilieir  kin^s,  with  out  an  abuse  in  the  modern  practice  of  burj-ing 

charges,  and  almo»t  incredible  mag-  in  our  mctro|M)lis,  which  loudly  claiin>  the  at- 

See  Pyramid.  tention  of  the  le^ciOature.     In  many  impulotui 

eral  rites  among  the  Hebrews  were  |>ari«hes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  u  dan- 

d  majtnificent.     When  any  |iersoii  gerous   practice    prevails,   of  excavating   pits 

his  relations  and  friends  rent  their  ((iraves  they  cannot  be  called)  for  the  reception 

rhich  custom  is  but  faintly  imitated  of  the  deceasefl  poor,  who  iMring  packoil  in  four 

dera  Jet\s,  who  niiK' cut  oifa  bit  of  de.d  lioards  lofMcly  naile«l  t«ifLeilier,  are  there 

lenc,   in  token  of  affliciiun.     It  was  deptnited   till   the   hole  is  siifliciently   filled, 

nd  the  dead  })ervm*s  ihufnb  into  the  During  the  interval   planks  are  laid  ovtr  this 

fasten  it  in  that  posture  wiih  a  siring;  commrm  receptacle  i  and  when  the  upjiermost 

le  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  Collin  arrives,  a  minister  is  employed  to  mutter 

if  God,  they  thou;£ht  the  devil  would  at  once   the   uMial    prayen  over  the  hapless 

I  approacti  it.     When  they  came  to  victims  of  iioverty.  Such  malpractice  demands 

g-place,  they  mjde  a  s)>eecli  to  the  an  immediate  remedy;  as  the  mephiiic  va|iours 

le   following  terni^:    **  Blessed  lie  arising  through  the  planks,  especially  during 

has  formed  thee,  fid  thee,  maintain-  ftummer,   have  the  inmt  noxious  properties^ 

id  taken  away  thy  life! — Odead!  he  and  have  probably  caused  the  premature  death 

r  numbers,  and  shall  one  day  restore  of  many.     Facts  like  these,  we  agree  with  Utm 

ice.*'     Tncn  :hey  5(K)ke  the  elnginm,  Witlich  (Domes.  Kncyclo.)  in  thinking  it  our 

oraiion.  of  the  deeeased ;  after  which  duty  to  state,  on  account  of  their  inuiiediate  in* 

led  a  pr.iycr,  cillcd  the  Kii;hteou4-  fluencc  on  the  health  of  every  inhabiunt  of 

id^iiient ;  then  turnio^  the   face  of  I^>ndoii. 

cil  towards  neavcii»  they  called  out,         FuNKRAL-COLUMK,    a    column   crowned 

nee.'*  with  an  urn,  wherein  the  ashes  of  simie  deceas- 

rieiit  Christ  inns  abhorred  the  pagan  ed  person  are  sup{)o»ed  to  be  enclosed;  theshafk 

burning  tiieir  i\t:.\6,  and  always  de-  iMriiiK  l>esct  with  t«ar«  and  flames,  the  symbols 

e  b(»dy  entire  in  ihe  xl'iond  :  and  it  of  uricf  and  immortality, 
to  bestow  tiir  honour  (if  emba!  Ill  ill;;        Funrhal-gamks.  a  part  of  the  ceremonj 

martyri  nt  lea>t,  if  not  i)|ion  others,  of  the  ancient  fiinerah.     It  wan  cnstomiiry  for 

jred  the  ImmIv  i<ir  burial,  hy  wa&hing  |)ersfins  of  quality  among  the  ancient  Greeks 

>er,anddreisin2  it  in  a  funeral  attire,  and  Komanb  to  insiitnte  game^,  with  all  »ofts 

laiiiMi  or  car-yioi!  forth  ol  the  liody  of  exercises,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 

tni-l  hy  ifiir  r.'laiion-,  or  jicrioii*  of  more  remarkable.     This  practice  wai»ueiir  rally 

ly  a<i  the  circum<*iances  of  the  deceas-  received,  and  is  fre({iK'iitty  nientinmd  by  aii« 

il.     P^iloioily,  or  Miitfim;  of  psalms,  cient  writers.     Patroelus's  funeral  games  take 

rat  ceremony  U3M-d  in  »ll  funeral  pro-  up  the  }:reater  part  of  one  of  Honur^s  Iliads; 

nunR  tlie  ancic.'tt  C 'hri5ii;in».  and  .^namemnon's  ^host  is  introduced  by  tlie    , 

Komish  cluireh,  when  a  pers^m  is  »ame  (.oot,  telling  the  ii^host of  Achilles  that  he 

'  wash  the  biMly,  and  put  a  crucifix  had  been  a  s))ectator  at  a  great  number  of  such 

d.     At  lis  feel  ^laiidii  a  V(>»el  full  of  scdemnities. 

r,  and  a  sprinkler,  that  they  who        Funeral  oratiok,  or  5f.rmon,  a  dis« 

i4y  sprinkle  lioth  iheinselves  and  ti>e  course  pKonounce<l  in  praise  of  a  |)er!>on  deceas* 

In  th    mean  ti<ne  mmiic  |>iieii  Mands  ed,  ;it  the  cereiiony  ot  hi^  funeral, 
pse,  4nd  pruy^  for  ihr  dieeistd  till  it        The  custom  of  making  funeral  orations  is 

he  earth.     In  the  riint-ral  procession,  verv  ancient.     The  Romans  had  it  <ifafong 

it  walks  first,  Cfrr\  in  r  the  iiuU  witer;  standin«£;  and  it  was  nlwav«  one  rf  the  nearest 

ni«vbear«:r,  nftcrwanU  the  rest  of  itie  relations  that  made  the  harangue.     Augustus 

<1  last  of  alt  the  olliriaiing  piir^t.  did  the  oihce  to  his  grandmother  Julia,  whea 

iing  the  miartrr,  and  "oine  other  only  twelve  yi*ar!«  of  a^e.     Suet.  A^'t:.  cap.  8. 

lul  at  the  end  of  each  |;ftilm  a  re-  And  we  have  div^r>  |>arallel  in^tanc  s. 
A*c  learn  from  Alei\  riiiiil,  that  the         Funeral  scruums  and  orations  a.M'Miu  Chris* 

Itteased  laymen  inntt  be  tonicd  tn.  tian^.    In  all  coni|)o<itioii.->  fif  tit •<  suit  from  the 

iltar,  when  they  arc  placed  m  the  pul]iit,  there  is  tine  thm^  in  which  we  should 

nd  those  of  the  cler^v  towards  the  take  care  to  follow  the  ancientt ;  ami  that  is» 

The  eorpse  is  placed  in  the  church  not   to    make   sermons  or  orations  indiseri* 

!^  with  lighted  Upers :  after  the  ofiice  loinately*  but  for  ihone  oi\\^  NtYvcnit  ^S6»x»&p 
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^.,  .;:^.-  into  VL-Sbch  {^lifn  Jun\on),     2.  A  pijW  0/  pBf 

x^a..Vi:s  saM  of  coiiiiuunicatioii  {.UJisoti), 

,•:' t!ie  rVR.  s,  ifourrurr,   VrvwcU.)    I.  Skin  wiili 

'.    •:*^bicy  soft  hnir,  \\■\i\^  which  pLirmcnts  arc  lined  fbi 

.^     •«  311(1  uarnitli  f.SV //:■;.     C.  S^ft  hair  of  I>ea«i5  founc 

,,-  -xploiii:  in  cold  cQiintrip*;  hiiir  in  general  (ildy).   3 

^    ^  A»ri  of  ihe  Any  m(ii>tMrc  exhaled  to  such  a  de;:Tee  d»  tka 

-    .,.   :*>-  praises  ihc  remainder  slicks  on  the  jwrl  {D^yden). 

ri*  mention-  To  Vvr,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    I.ToIim 

-x  oitich  more  or  cover  with  skins  tlial  have  soft  hqir  {Sid^Z 

.  ■.•:r.il  discourses  2.  To  cover  willi  soft  matter  {Philips"). 

^.     ■  :he  characters  FuR-wkought.  a.  Made  of  fur  (Goy^ 

.     ^  ^  .vilvju5i,  andde-  With  re-pect  to  its  influence  on  health,  nr 

,,  >  %\ith  which  ihey  shall  briefly  remark,  that  fur  deserves  no  con 

i  ho  most  eloquent  niendai ion  as  an  article  of  ordinary  dress.    It 

.*••  *.'sre^l^o«eoflV>s^uet.  alkaline  and  oily  pirticles  stimulate  the  ikiB 

.  ^r'CJf  Latin.)  Suiting  when  in  contact  with  it ;  thus  prtially  increu 

^..1  ^Popt)^  perspiration,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  cold 

,-.,:*>.  or  mushrooms.     The  and  catarrhs.     A   fur  dress  reidily  attracts  in 

,,      uinilies;    and    the  ninth  feciion,    and    actjuires    an    intnlenible  snieU 

\  >!   ,-tvs,  or  casts,   into   which  licnce  whole  nations  that  wear  f;uch  gamcm 

"  V    >.r.butod  the  whole  vejsetablc  are  exjwscd   to  obstinate  cutaneous  diseuo^ 

,\^»  ihr  >ixiv-sevcnlh   order  in  his  and,  jXThaps,  to  the  propagaiicm  of  the  plagB| 

*  ,.    J  Natural   Method ;  the  fifty-  itself;  which  is  said  to  be  spread  among  thl 

Natural  Orders  ;  and  the  fourth  Turks,  chiefly  by  their  absurd  cumbenow 
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Nf  cla*$  cryptogamia,  in  his  Artificial  dresses  lined  with  animal  hair.     See  Fu«l. 

^^         '  FUKA'CIOUS.  (/nrflT,  Ulin.)  Thieri*. 

"' V/  \v;i>SITV.  s,  (from/i/Hguj.)  Unsolid  FURA'CITY.  s.  (from/i/rflj,  Latin.)  D!i. 

-^vit-e.  position  to  theft ;  thievishness. 

^^X^^-  >,(;C)US.a.(from/iiiigtt*.)  Excrescent;  FU'RBKLOW,  «.  A  piece  of  stuff  pliiltl 

'wv  :  wanting  firmness  {Sharp),  and  puckered  together,  cither  below  oraboN^ 

■'^*C:f>^(;L'S.  (Jungus,)  Proud  flesh.  A  term  on  the  prments  of  women  {Pope), 

^  joriery  to  express  any  lu.Kuriant  formation  To  Pu'k below,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun.)  Ti 

'>V  flesh*  adorn  with  ornament&l  appendages  ofdrcu. 

*   l.'u.vccs  icNiARius.     See  Acaricls.  _  To  FU'UBISH.  ?•.  a.  (fourlir^  French.}?^ 

Ft'KCt'S  LAKXcis.     See  Agaricus   al-  burnish  ;  to  polish  (5&7i//i). 

,ys/  rU'RBlSlIER.  s.  {fourhisseur,  Fr.)  One 

FtNCOS  MELETENsis.    This  is  improperly  who  polishes  any  thing, 

calu-d  a  fungus,  it  being  the  cinomonium  coc-  FLllCA,    Fork,   in  antiquity,  an  iwti»- 

Liiiciun  of  l.inntub.     A  drachm  of  the  po\vder  nicnt  of  punishment,  among  the  Komani.  Tie 

i^  six  en  for  a  dose  in  dysenteries  and  lixmorrha-  form  of  the  Roman  furca  is  very  obscurely  6^ 

0;^!*,  and  with  remarkable  success.  scribed  by  the  ancients,  aud  much  contrwmti 

J'*i;ngl'9  rosaceus.    Sec  Bedguar.  cd  by  the  moderns.     All  wc  know  for  ca* 

FcxGUS    SALicis.    The    willow   fun^u?.  tain  is,  that  it  was  of  wood^  and  resembkdi 

The  species  of  fungus  ordered  in  some  pharmn-  fork. 

ctipoeias  by  this  name  is  the  boletus  su:iveolcns ;  FURCATION,  s,  {Jiirca,  Lat.)  Forkineii; 

araulis  ^u}>ernc  la^vis,   salicihus,   of  Linnt^us,  the  state  of  shooting  two  ways  like  the  bbdci 

and  the  boletus  albus  of  Hudson.  When  fresh,  of  a  fork  {Urown). 

i:  has  a  suburinoui  smell,  and  at  firn  an  acid  FURETI FRK  (Anthony),  a  learned  Fitncb' 

taste,  followed  by  a  bitter.     It  is  seldom  u«ed  mun,  burn  at  Paris  in  l620.     After  praclin| 

at  present,  but  was  formerly  given  in  phthisical  with  rcpuuiion  as  an  advocate,  he  entered  iot 

complaints.  order*,  :in'i  becnnic  abbot  of  Chalivoy  and  prio 

Ffxcus   SAMBUCINUS.    Scc  AuRicvLA  of  ('huines.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Frcod 

ju  n  £•                 "  academy  for  publishing  his  universal  dictiooir 

FuNGVS    vivo?us.     The    dark    cobweb-  of  the  French  tongue,  which  that  society pR 

l.ke  fundus   x^hich  vegetates   in  dry   cellars,  tended  was  meant  to  supersede  their  own.  H 

-vvheri*  wine,  ale,  ;ind  the  like,  are  kept.  dii*d  in  l(i8S. 

FUMCULHS  UMBILK-ALIS.     {funi-  FUKIM  (Francesco),  an  eminent  historia 

cuh^,  tlini.  o^Juftisy  a  cord.)  See  Umbilical  pninter,  born  at  Florence  in  l(>()4,  and  diedi 

CORD.  I()4<J.    He  excelled  in  painting  naked  figufCi 

I'L^NiCLF.  o.  (/M/iif^/iWi,  Latin.)  A  small  as  nymphs  bathing,  &c.  which  he  execott 

.c^,-,l.  wi?h  jireater  elegance  than  decency. 

I'L'NrCLLAU.  f/.  (./*vJi/n</ffirc ,    Fr.Mich.)  FUR  I  US,    ^urnamcd    Bibaculus,    an   0' 

Cl.n'iii'iiiii;^  of  a  ^u:all  c«ird  or  fibre.  Latin    poet,    horn    at    Cremona    about  U 

I'UNII.  «.  A  stink.  B.  C.     He  wroie  annals  and  satires,  but  on 

l'l.''NNI'iL.  . .  {ih/undihulutn,    Latin.)     1.  si>ine  fra;^nici:ls  are  now  e.\t.int,  to  be  found 

An  iii\i.'rlMi  hollow  cone  with  u  pi|>o  de^iccnd-  ?ila(rri»bins.     • 

io«  fioui  it,  ihronjjh  which  lifjuors  arc  |Hjuicd  FURFUR,   {furfur,  mcal.)  Brau.    Adi 
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ftkin,  in  which  the  cuticle  keeps 
n  small  scales  like  bran. 
'RAC'EOL'S.  {Jur/uraceus,  from 
an.)  A  lerin  ii|i|>lifd  to  hranny 
he  «kiii:  also  to  ilie  !ie<iiii)c:)t  dc- 
the  iirinc  of  iH-rsons  uiHirted  with 
.  rcdbi^i)  or  whitish  ui.iitcr,  uiiic-h 
Pljears  wtthiii  uii  hour  or  two  :\['u  r 
:s  p.i«s<-cl,  anil  only  tjlLs  in  lurt  to 
,  the  utine  rcniainin^  lurbiJ. 
,  in  /oolix^*,  .1  ^enus  of  the  cb<s 
der  inttkiiiia.  1^1)  linear,  ecjiial, 
id  cili.itr  on  each  side  with  a  »insle 
Ircictl  prickU'S  pre*^*<rd  close  to  the 
e  s|«cies  only;  1*'.  infernalifl:  in* 
vast  marbhy  plains  of*  l^iilinia  and 
vher«* ii rrai\  U  up shrnh^  and  kefl;;e- 
>cin^  Ciirricd  lor  wards  by  the  wind, 
suddenly  into  such  ex|K)!ied  fiarlMof 
lorscs  a<  arc  not  iHrrpeiuhcularly 
It  quickly  buries  itMfll  nndir  tlie 
1^3  bl.ick  |)oint  where  it  had  enter* 

is  s(Hm  succeeded  by  the  most  cx- 

paim,  inflammation  and  }!^n^rcuc 

bwufuiing  and  death.     This  all  oc* 

course  of  a  day  or  two,  freciiiently 

:w  hours,  unless  the  animal  he  im- 

rxtracted ;  which  is  eflected  with 

on   and   difllculty,    by  apply  in;;  a 

cnrds  or  cheete;  or  by  carefully 

letwcen  the  muscle  in  the  course  u 

>,  in  pagan  antiquity.     Sec  Eume- 

.■\,  iJic  goddess  of  roblicrs,  wor- 
Pufi^an  Home.     Her  fcstivah  wen: 

lalia  or  Furincia. 

SO,  a  njusicul  term,  applied  to 
which  arc  inteudctl  to  be  )d.i\fd 

ee  nf  energy  bordcrin:^  upon  fury. 

US.  a.  {Juriciw,  I'rcncii  \J'uriusHs, 

Mad;  phrenetic  {Hookrr).  i*.  Ka:»- 

t ;  trans|Mjrtc<l  by   p.is<>ioh  lieyond 

ikipecre),  3.  Violent  pmpc:Uio  us  I  y 

Hllon), 

USLY.     ad.      Madly ;     vioUvilly 

USNESS.i.  (fron\/«rio?<i.)  Phrcn* 

19  \  iransf.'ort  of  pasiion. 

L.  p.  fl.  {Jrcn/cr,  rrench.;  To  draw 

tract  \Crerrh). 

)NO.  s.  (pj^lanst  S.i\n:i.)  A  niea* 

ih  ;  the  ei^hih  p.trt  of  a  niiir. 

>UGH.  i.  ivtrlnff,  Dulch.)  A  trm- 

fMion  frwni  niilitiry  iierYice  {J)ru.). 

ENTY.  i.    IJcc  Fkl'mlmy  {Tus^ 

iCK.  An  ap|>arjtu4  for  the  pur- 
citing  and  maintaining  \ihrniiiii 
.,  whether  by  coal,  charcoal,  wm id, 
or  ciudcr«. 

is  one  of  the  ;zrcjt  agents  in  c-hc- 
i<3,  ihepeculi.ir  modcof  rciisuui*!. 
in  npparatU)  is  a  (oKsiinn  of  ilie 
ACqiiencc  ;  aixi,  ^Touriinjtv.  a  \.ist 

pains  a:;d  inu'U.itx  h.!s  {.v^n  he- 
ihifl  sul>)(-ct.  In  ;dl  tuiiiacc>,  lioiv- 
liefpoiiits  to  be  aiicniicd  (u  arc  the 
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followiii;; :  I.  To  confine  the  heat  ai  much  as 
iiosfibK*  to  the  matter  to  be  operated  upon.  2. 
To  pieieni  its  bein;;  dissi(»tecl.  3.  To  produce 
as  much  heat  with  as  little  fuel  a^  pufrsible : 
and,  4.  To  have  it  in  our  power  to  regulate  the 
dcsree  of  heat  according  to  «fur  pleasure. 

To  answer  the  first  intuition,  the  fire  is 
usually  confined  in  a  chanilK*r  or  cavity  built 
on  purpose  for  it,  and  furnished  with  a  door 
for  pnitinK  in  the  facl ;  a  *rrdic  for  siipfiortinK 
it.  and  allowing  air  to  pa^s  through,  as  wril 
as  the  a«lii:s  to  drop  down  into  a  cavity  pio* 
vidcd  on  purpose,  and  calle<l  the  abh*pif.  1  hus 
the  he.-it  prnduced  bv  the  inHamrd  fuel  is  con- 
fined by  the  aides  ot  the  furnace,  and  obliged 
to  spend  :;rrat  |>art  of  its  force  u]X}n  the  sub- 
j«ri  inclosed. 

Tlie  second  intention,  viz.  that  of  prevent- 
ina  a  disbipalion  of  the  heat,  is  obtained  by 
shutting  the  door  of  the  furnace,  taking  care 
that  the  chinmcy  be  not  tfjo  wide,  and  that 
the  nutter  to  be  acted  upon  l)e  phiced  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  effect 
niK>n  it  as  it  ^es  up  the  chimney. 

The  third  intention,  which  is  the  most  im* 
imrtant,  is  at  the  same  time  the  inoitt  difficult 
to  answer,  and  is  altogether  regulated  by  the 
proportion  between  the  spaces  betwixt  the  fur- 
nace bars  and  tht  widenesi  and  height  of  the 
chimney.    This  will  apf>eac  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  the  decrees  nf 
inflammation  are  produced.   The<e  de|)end  en- 
tirely on   the  current   of  air   whicii   pa«se3 
through  the  inflamed  fuel.    As  .<(nnna«  the  fuel 
\*  set  on  fire,  a  ciTlain  degree  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced; but  unk*»9  a  constant  influx  nf  air  be 
admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  fire  '» 
iiisianlly  extinguished ;  nor  is  it  possiMo  by 
any  means  to  renew  the  inflammation  until  we 
admit  a  Mrcam  of  frc^h  air  among  the  fuel. 
U'hen  this  is  done,  a  r..ri  fiction  romR:cnce:i 
in  the  air  of  the  tire*phre  of  the  frrnace;  so 
that  it  i^  no  long'^r  a  counteritnine  to  the  v%» 
trriial  air,  and  'n  therefor^' driven  up  thcchiin* 
ncy  by  that  which  enters  at  the  a>h-pit.    This 
Sixain  pas^ing  through  the  fuel  is  rarofierl  in  its 
turn ;  and  giving  place  to  frcrh   qnnntiiie^, 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  up  the  rhimnev. 
In  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
the  (ire- place,  the  greater  i;*  the  heat.     Hut  by 
A  certain  construction  of  ilic  furnace,  the  un« 
dcr  |>art  of  the  chimney  will  iK'come  almost  as 
strongly  heated   as  the   firc-piace;  by  which 
meann,  though  a  very  »tron^  <  urrent  of  air  be 
forced  through  the  fuel,  yet  ay  gteat  part  of  the 
heal  is  i[fcni  on  the  chininey,  where  it  can  be 
of  no  Ubc,  the  fuel  is  waited  in  a  very  consider- 
a  hi.'  di'^jce.     To  avoid  this,  we  have  no  other 
imthfti  linn  to  contract  the   throat  of  the 
cliiinney  occasional ly  by  a  fliJing  plate ;  which 
when  put  quite  in  shuts  np  the  whole  vent, 
and,  by  being  drawn,  cut  ir.^re  or  lets,  leaves  a 
larirtT  or  smaller  \ent  at  pU'a^ure.    'i*iiis  plate 
ouf;ht  tf)  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is 
ihorouzhlv  kindled,  and  the  furnace  well  heau 
ird,  so  that  a  curreni  of  «iir  may  flow  strongly 
ill  rough  ihe  fuel.     After  this  the  plate  is  to  be 
put  in  a  certaiu  lenj^^  so  as  juit  lu  prevent  the 
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emoke  from  coining  oyt  at  the  door  of  the  fur-    of  conveying  a  constant  supply  of  if,  M  Am 
nace.    The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  fire-    the  larger  size  of  the  furn4ce  that  is  to 
place  will  solicit  a  very  considerable  draught  of    tain  it. 
air,  which  will  keep  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a        €Aarcoa/ is  a  most  valuable  fuel.     It 

treat  dezree;  at  the  same  time  that  the  heat»    readily,  burns  with  a  strong,  clear  heat, 
eing  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  furnace    requires  a  much  less  draught  of  air  for  < 
excepting  that  narrow  passage  where  the  smoke    bustion  than  coke  or  charreil  coal ;  it  contaitti 
goes  up,  oecomes  very  intense.     A  large  quan-    no  sulphur  nor  any  earthy  or  metallic  matteri 
tity  of  fuel  may  be  put  in  at  once,  which  will    and  hence  never  runs  into  a  hard  vitreous  ilmm 
consume  slowly,  and  thus  require  but  little  at-    as  coke  does,  nor  choaks  up  the  draught  ol 
tention  in  comparison    with   those   furnaces    air,  nor  melts  down  the  clay  walls  of  the  fiir* 
where  no  such  precaution  is  used.    The  slid-    nace  when  constructed  of  this  material.    In 
ing-platemay  bemadeofcast-iron  in  tho5;efur-    chief  di.^advantages  are  that  it  is  expensivi^ 
uaces  where  no  great  heat  is  excited  ;  but  in     burns  out  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  require  an  d» 
Others  fire-clav  will  be  more  convenient.    The    most  constant  supply,  and  is  so  light  as  not  Is 
contrivance,  however,  is  scarce  applicable  to    bear  a  stnmg  blast  of  air  excepting  in  voy 
those  furnaces  where  zreat  quantities  of  metal     large  masses  that  are  inconvenient, 
are  to  be,  melted ;  ancTaccordingly  the  waste  of        Coal  is  the  substance  roost  geuerm11]^used  it 
fuel  here  is  immense.     It  is  computed,  that    our  own  country  for  all  manufaciuring  pm 
the  i rob- works  of  Car ron  in  Stirlingshire  con*    poses  where  a  moderate  heat  is  wanted,  aai 
same  annually  as  many  coals  as  would  be  suf-    where  the  smoke,  by  means  of  a  chimney,  oi 
ficient  for  a  city  containing  700,000  inhabit-    be  put  out  of  contact  with  the  substance  opi« 
ants.    The  sliding-plate  is  now  introduced  into    rated  upon,  as  in  brewers*  and  distillers*  cof* 
the  chimneys  of  our  sugar-baking  houses.  '  pers,  or  where  the  smoke  is  of  no  conseqoeooi. 

The  fourth  intention,  vis.  that  of  regulating    It  gives  a  large,  strong,  and  lasting  flame  $  bat 
the  heat,  is  accomplished  by  allowing  only  a    for  any  intensity  of  heat,  it  requires  a  larg^urf 
certain  quantity  of  air  to  pass  through  the  fuel,    high  chimney,  and  a  wide  ash-hole. 
For  this  purpose,  according  to  Dr.  %lack,  it  is        C^ke  gives  a  very  strong  heat  without flamc^ 
necessary  to  have  the  command  of  the  furnace    and  is  the  material  generally  employed  for 
below ',  the  |>arts  above  being  frequently  filled    strong  wind  and  blast  furnaces,  where  an  ia* 
ivith  small  quantities  of  soot.    The  best  me-    tense  and  durable  heat  is  required.     Its  cooh 
thod  of  managing  this  is  to  shut  up  the  door  of    bustion  is  very  much  improved  by  addingtt 
the  ash-holr  perfectly  close,  and  to  have  a  set    equal  bulk  of  charcoal  lo  it. 
of  round  holes  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to        Coal-cinders,  picked  from  a  common  fiic, 
one  another;  and  their  areas  being  as  1,  8,  4,    by  removing  the  coal  just  when  it  ceases  M 
8,  l6,  &c.     Seven  or  eight  of  these  ought  to     blaze  and  before  it  begins  to  burn  to  ashes,  b 
be  made  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  which  will    often  preferable  to  coke  for  laboratory  expcri- 
give  a  sufficient  command  over  the  6re.  When     menu ;  it  gives  forth  less  sulphur,  and  buni 
the  fire  is  to  be  increased  to  the  utmost,  all  the     more    readily.     The    best    Newcastle  coil, 
passas^es  both  above  and  below  are  to  be  thrown     which  is  highly  bituminous,  yields  the  moil 
open,  and  the  height  of  the  vent  augmented  ;    valuable  cinder  for  this  purpose, 
which,  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  column         Culm,  or  ffleUh  coal,  in  burning  gives  nci^ 
of  rarefied  air,   increases  also  the  motion  of    ther  flame  not  smoke,  and  makes  but  litde 
that  through  the  fuel,  and  of  consequence  also    residue.     It  answers  very  well,  therefore,  ia 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.      Macquer  recom-    most  cases  in  which  charcoal  succeeds,  and  il 
mends  another  tube  applied  to  the  ash-pit,    not  so  readily  dispersed  by  blasts  of  air. 
widest  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace,        Kilkenny  coal  is  nearly  of  the  same  natof^ 
and  tapering  gradually  towards  it.    The  inten-    but  not  quite  so  pure. 

tion  ot  this  is  to  augment  the  current  and  velo-  Turfx'i  seldom  used  ;  yet  it  may  be  usefoBl 
city  of  the  air  by  its  being  made  to  }>ass  from  a  employed  for  long  digestions  with  a  very  geeta 
wider  into  a  narrower  vent ;  but  thottgh  this  warnuh,  as  being  attended  with  a  very  smii 
is  no  doubt  true,  the  air  will  not  ultimately  expence.  At  present,  these  operations  tf 
move  with  greater  velocity  than  if  the  tube  perforincd  by  the  lamp,  which  is  preferable o( 
were  not  there.  It  can  only  be  useful,  there-  many  accounis,  and  especially  in  consequeoc 
fore,  in  cases  where  the  furnace  is  placed  in  a  of  the  pungent  smoke  which  turf  it  so  apt  I 
small  room,  and  the  tube  itself  has  a  coinmu-  give  forth, 
nication  with  the  external  air.  Among  the  furnaces  which  have  been  mo 

The  fuels  employed  in  furnaces  are  of  dif-  approved  we  may  mention  the  following, 
ferent  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  £)r.  Black's  Portable  Furnace.  In  its  ifl 
furnace,  or  the  material  to  be  operated  upon :  proved  state  this  consists  of  an  oval  iron  ei 
hence  we  have  wood,  charcoal,  coal,  coke,  twenty-two  inches  high,  twenty  in  its  larp 
coal-cinders,  culm  or  Welsh  coal,  Kilkenny  diameter,  and  fifteen  in  its  shortest,  lined  wt' 
coal,  and  turf.  fire-bricks  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  hm| 

Wood  faggots  give  a  strong,  clear  flame,  an-  from  the  top,  which  furm^  the  body  of  the  n 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  with  but  little  smoke,  nace,  and  the  first  elbow  of  the  chimoc 
and  bum  to  a  clean  ash,  which  also  is, valuable  whilst  the  lower  part  which  is  not  lined  fori 
for  the  alkali  it  contains.  Its  chief  disadvan-  a  very  spacious  asn-pil.  Being  very  heavjr.  it 
Cage  is  its  extreme  balkineiif  »od  the  Uboar   put  upon  castors,  by  which ^  with  tlieisaistaD 
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nMi*Kt  t,  r.X^jbrfbit.a> 


landtc*  on  iVie  liilet.  ii  mny  be 
'illioin  (lifficiilly,  A 
. .  ,,  of  opvTatiom,  and  oil  >  lolerjhiy 
ak,  diuy  be  |KTf('rinr(l  in  ihU  iiscrul 
r,  which  ti  very  riiirnhle,  anil  fiam  its 
•cigfai  anrl  inlidily  not  liable  to  be  ilainaged 
Igr  psisni*!  blows,  or  caiily  (liipldced. 

TV  PvTiabU  ChamttT  FUrtiocf  ii  at  a 
aeh  laiillci  glte,  ■ml  fii-nvrally  en>|>l<iycil  In 
Itctare  rtunii}  ii  ji  iiHuully  6iieil  for  a  jctent 
taiieiy  fif  pnipme*.  hi  npjwr  |iftrt  nfien  cnn- 
mt»  of  a  niiiiidpd  ilfline  lermiiiaicd  by  t,  |iei- 
^nnltri-lir  ir>n  flue. 

Toe  bni  Mnffie  Fiiniacr  fur  n  very  intense 
k*i  ii  thai  Anl  ciiipltiynl  liy  Puti,  hiuI  sfier- 
iTitrdi  hy  Uarcci  in  cxpeilmenu  on  the  habi- 
i>de*of  rarthi  Hnil  sIotim  in  Inng  caniinned 
nivinkni  liMt.  TlieeotHiPUCiiwii*  simple: 
the  bnHv  ii  ihr  form  of  Hti  ribtniifc  cotler  bnlK- 
bgUDl'm  the  iiiidilic.  ihe  Imlc  fi.r  ihc  muffle 
ii  ilx)  in  ihc  middle ;  and  the  diaugbt  is  raised 
bj  t  \nnti,  perppiidicuiui  chimney. 

/It*  Rfpnbtrating  Fumacf  '»  used  Tor 
nnting  and  tnicliips  otn:  and  in  ihi>  the 
•^uuice  bi  he  lienwd  ii  not  in  Bi:lual  eonl:ict 
TJih  the  fuel,  but  strewed  an  a  separate  Hone 
or  hejtih  placed  iMlween  the  fuil  nlid  the 
dunney,  and  it  he*i«d  by  the  flame  in  its 
t*^*e  Ihrou)[h. 

The  Teverticraiinz  fnrnice  i»  aheivn  In  fig. 
tMid  3.  PUie  8it,  Tbefiiel,  whieh  is  ra« 
(U-c««l,  ii  placed  npnn  the  fire-t^raie  AA,  si- 
knied  ot'er  an  arch,  hnving  irre  piinniiinic!i- 
UnnniilithcDpeniir.  I'hecnaltnte  irttruiiuced 
bMMbibchnte&B:  ihiiihasno  tirF-door,  but 
h  licw,  the  a]irrtiirc  is  dnscd  up  with  fieah 
fmU;  and  wtien  the  fiic  triguirei  a  9U]iply  of 
pnb,  Uie  Eti>lcrr  ihnTn  tome  of  the  mah  inia 
thr  fire,  »aA  itrivt  op  (he  hole  with  fresh  coals. 
Thii  juiim  an  encclual  ilopp.i)i;e  to  the  air,  and 
oHi^n  it  III  pM  through  tlie  grate  and  the 
Auiitie  fmlUid  upon  it.  Tliesrsie  it  covered 
nn  nriih  a  dome  uf  (ire-brick.  DU:  andunnii 
Kf-r  fide  of  the  grate  a  wall  EE  of  firc-brTClt  is 
ruled,  Mliich  la  calletl  the  bridge.  Behind 
iKi.  itifae  Boot  or  the  furnace  FP.an  inclined 
titttt  leadnie  from  the  top  uf  ftie  bridge  to  ihe 
luiom  of  the  chimney  HII,  which  is  lined 
wiih  fire-brick,  and  carried  up  nbool  30  fen 
riaic  the bre-jrslc.  K.  isihedoor  tointrnduce 
tht  iron  OT  nwttcr  lo  be  heuled,  which  in  placed 
ujuo  the  inclined  floor  of  the  furnace,  oi,|io- 
*!■'.  "r  niher  a  lililehighilr  op,  than  the  iloor, 

"'■"" --!,--,(_  and  (he  fire  lighted,  upon 

!  l.''5iiiok<and  healed  air  ftoin 
'oris  the  bodvufihe  futiiiice 
rL4  neaiinn  llie  air  conlaincil 
.I'l  nkei  place  h]p  ■  Mlluiiin 
M  rRed  air  in  the  chimney  ) 
I  CI  than  the  cold  air,  the 
|i  klic  chlnmey  by  the  weight 
iL-  prrssiji;;  upwards  through 
itir  ftr^-L-.raii-  In  u  nipld  Btreaiii,  which  paiia 
►iih  in  "*;5eri  to  the  fire,  while  the  lemain- 
^fui^pi  ••}>  the  chimi'cy  in  o  rarefied  stale, 
Whiii  ihc  flit  biifna  ficrcelv,  lit  flame  rites  up 
wiiul  the  dou.e  O.  and  is  thereby  refleclcd 
w«n  upon  the   floor  with  exceeding  tneal 


.   upon  the  floor  v. ^, 

'ftt,  aad  quickly   hcau   Juy  n 


there.     A  fitrnaceof  this  kind  will  fuse  31 
ofpiftironin  about  three  hnutSi  the  furnac* 

bi'ing  previnosty  healed  red  brfure  ihechargu  . 
of  mi'tal  is  introduced.  The  fluid  metal  rutn.^ 
diwn  the  flnor  F,  nnd  accumulates  beloi  , 
when  it  ii  l.idnl  out  through  the  door  1^1 
which  is  then  opened ;  or  it  i*  suRcrrd  lo  nUtl 
out  ihMugh  B  hole  at  K,  which  »3S  befon  J 
stopped  with  taud.  The  floor  of  the  furnaoA  ■ 
is  cninpnsed  of  tand,  which  in  anine  degree  vi-  9 
irifics  without  runnirie ;  and  every  linic  befoTe  I 
the  fuinjcc  in  used,  the  siolcer  mkes  the  sund  1 
into  such  a  (urm  as  will  suit  b«i  for  ihe  quaa<  I 
liijr  of  aieial  to  be  (used.     When  in  c  >-    ■ 

raiioK  furnace  is  med  for  healing  irivi 
matter  wiihoiit  melting,  its  floor  it-madclcvelj;! 
but  its  operation  is  ex^ictly  Ihe  smie.  Th*W 
brick-work  of  the  furnace  is  surrnundrd  wittl.l 
iron  pUtes,  and  kept  together  by  lung  biilii,  t/M 
shewn  in  the  plan.  .\a  air  or  wind  fnrnaiMl 
for  crucibles  \t  descrihnJ  in  Bra^s  fouh*  I 
DRRY :  but  the  shaiie  of  its  body  is  adapted  to  I 
the  number  nf  cruciblea  it  is  lo  contain.  J 

Refining  Furnact.  This  consiats  nf  the  foU^ 
lowiiifE  parts.  1_  Masonry  uf  the  pillan  aaii| 
wall*  suirounding  the  fmiuice.  S.  Chann^ 
fur  earrving  nif  the  moisture.     3.  Oilier  »a 

channels  which  juin  in  the  middle  of  the 

son.  4.  Bai«n  made  of  hrickt.  b.  Bid  c/a 
ushrs.  G.  A  hollow  or  ba«on  in  wincii  thkf 
mcial  is  iiielied  and  refined.  7.  Greai  (tame-  I 
hole.  e.  Two  Ojieningi  for  the  entivufihel 
tuyeres  uf  the  belii.ws.  g.  Vault  nr  dome  ofl 
the  fiirnare.  10,  Fiie-place.  II.  Graic.  if*W 
Draught-hole.  13.  A  hole  in  ilic  vault,! 
which,  lieing  opened,  iicr\c3  lo  end  the  fitr*  | 

The  Bhil  Furnace,  or,  as  it  is  tnmetiinwfl 
termed,  Cupola,  h  constructed  within  a  ctuV 
iron  cjlindcr  AA,  fig.  1,  Plate  HO.  by  lining  it 
with  el3s.v-grinder's  sand  ;  whicli  beinf;  inicfaV 
mixed  with  imall  priicio  of  glass,  vitrilUftl 
with  the  first  he.-iting,  and  fiirms  an  excelle«l| 
lining.     The  internal  cavity  U  of  a  cylindrK 
shape,  and  has  a  Ia[>-hole  B  at  the  bottom,  igJ 
let  out  the  nielieil  maiierj  ai  D  is  (h(  blowing^ 
hnte,  or  tuire,  ihroujih  which  the  blast  ufujrfl 
is  introduced   by  the  nose  F,  of  ihc  belhnrf 
FGH,  which  are  double.    The  luwer  pjri  GI{ 
is  mond  up  and  down  by  the  leier  I' 
a  labourer  woiks  and  lorces  the  ai 
upper  part  FG ;  froni   whence  it  is 
hy  the  weight  a  into  the  furniice. 
of  the  dnnble  bellows  the  stream  <-t: 
siuiilly   supplied  without  any  niuiei 
iniltion,     For  the  fiition  of  iron,  the  fuel  ul 
cuke  or  charcoal,  which  it  put  ti>  at  the  lop^T 
and  the  iron  in  fragnients  at  the  same  tim«n 
■he  c<ike  is  lighted  by  (irit  puttint;  down  a  ftigir 
hnl  coals,  and  blowing  the  bdlnws.     In  ti]p 
courscof  hilf  an  hour  tlie  metal  hegii>»  lodrof 
down  through  the  coke?,  and  ucciimulateall 
the   hnilom  of  itie  fiitnace  untd   ihe   ' 
gu.miily  follows.     It  is  then  let  out  bj  ri 
ing  the  sand  with  which  the  tiip.hiiU'  '. 
rammed  np.     Fnr  expeiimenlt,  or  for  meltiH 
more  valuable  metals  a  crucible  is  let  dowi 
into  the  furnace  wiili  longs,  at  dcKribed  I^ij 
Bkass  rouKDtitv. 


FUR  FUR 

Many  of  our  practical  chemists  of  the  pre-  pipe,  wilt  carry  that  air  along  with  it,  an6 

.sent  day  have  their  laboratories  stocked  with  a  part  with  it  again  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 

variety  of  furnaces,  communicating  very  inge-  of  the  pipe ;  and  if  the  air  is  then  collected 

niously  where  it  is  necessary  with  one  common  by  a  proper  apparatus,  it  may  with  success  be 

chimney,  and  are  thus  competent  to  make  any  used  for  exciting  the  most  violent  degrees  of 

experiments  with  the  greatest  ease  and  least  heat. 

cxpcnce.     One  of  the  best  of  this  kind  is  that        Thus,  with  very  little  expence,  where  there 

belonging  to  Mr.  Pepys,  which  exhibits  ele-  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  as  strong  a 

gance  as  well  as  convenience.     The  set  of  fur-  blast  of  air  as  can  be  desired  may  be  readily  ob« 

naces  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  a  still  with  tained  j  for  several  machines  may  be  construct* 

its  worm-tub ;  a  forge-hearth  ;  a  muffle-fur-  ed,  and  joined  together  in  a  manner  somewhat 

nace;  a  strong  draught-furnace  for  melting;  similar  to  that  above-mentioned,  until  all  the 

a  furnace  for  naked  distillation ;  a  square  sand-  quantity"  of  water  is  employed.    It  is  pro)>er  to 

bath  for  digestions ;  and  a  round  sand-bath  observe,  however,  th^t  as  by  this  method  the 

for  distillations.  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,   it  is  proper  to 

Machines  for  blowing  Air  into  Furnaces,  make  the  condensing  vessel  as  high  as  conve« 

The  earliest  method  of  animating  large  fires  in  niently  may  be,  that  the  air  may  arrive  at  the 

the  furnaces  where  ores  were  smelted  seems  to  furnace  in  as  dry  a  state  as  ])ossib]e.    The  long 

have  been  by  exposing  them  to  the  wind,  slender  pipes  in  the  left-hand  machines  repre* 

Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Peruvians  before  sent  a  gage  Blled  with  mercury  or  water,  by 

the  arrival  ot  the  Spaniards  among  them,  which  the  strength  of  the  blast  may  be  deter- 

Alonso  Barba  relates,  that  their  furnaces,  call-  mined.     See  Blast  and  Blowing. 
td  guairas,  were  built  on  eitainences,  where        In  the  large  iron  founderies  another  method 

the  air  was  freest;  that  they  were  perforated  is  used  for  blowing  up  the  fires  by  means  of  a 

on  all  sides  with  holes,  throueh  which  the  air  kind  of  air-pumps.    These  consist  of  cast-iron 

was  driven  in  when  the  wind  ulew,  which  was  cylinders  ot  about  three  feet  diameter,  exactly 

the  only  time  when  the  work  could  be  carried  fitted  with  a  piston  moved  up  and  down  by 

on;  that  under  each  hole  was  made  a  pro-  means  of  a  water-wheel.    In  the  bottom  of 

jcction  of  the  stone  work,  on  which   were  the  cylinder  is  a  large  valve  like  that  of  a  bel- 

iaid  burning  coals,  to  heat  the  air  before  it  lows,  which  rises  as  the  piston  is  lifted  up,  and 

entered    the    furnace.      Some  authors  speak  thus  admits  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  cylin* 

of  several  thousands  of  these  guairas  burning  der  from  below.     Immediately  above  the  bot- 

at  once  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills  of  torn  is  a  tube  which  goes  to  the  furnace;  and 

Potosi ;  and  several  remains  of  this  practice  as  it  proceeds  from  the  cylinder  is  furnished 

'  arc  to  be  found  in  difi'ercnt  parts  of  Great  with  a  valve  opening  outward.    Thus,  when 

Britain.  the  piston  is  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  the  bottom 

This  method  of  supplying  air  being  found  rises  and  admits  the  air  that  way  into  the  cylin- 
gcncrally  ineffectual  and  precarious,  the  in-  der;  while  the  lateral  valve  shuts,  and  prevents 
struments  called  bellows  succeeded.  These  any  air  from  getting  into  it  through  the  pipe, 
were  at  first  worked  by  the  strength  of  men  ;  \V  nen  the  piston  is  thrust  down,  the  valve  in 
but  as  this  was  found  to  be  very  laborious  and  the  bottom  shuts,  while  the  air  bein^  corn- 
expensive,  the  force  of  runninz  water  was  em-  pressed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  is  violently 
ployed  to  give  motion  to  tnese  machines,  forced  out  through  the  lateral  tube  into  the  fur- 
Thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of  metal  could  nace.  In  the  great  foundery  at  Carron,  four  of 
be  procured  than  formerly,  and  the  separation  these  large  cylinders  were  a  few  years  ago  em- 
was  likewise  more  complete;  insomuch,  that  ployed  at  their  principal  furnace,  and  so  con- 
in  many  places  the  slags  or  cinders  from  which  trived  that  the  strokes  of  the  pistons,  being 
the  iron  had  formerly  been  extracted  were  made  alternately,  produced  an  almost  uninter- 
again  used  as  fresh  ore,  and  yielded  plenty  of  rupted  blast.  Some  little  intermission  might 
metal.  indeed  be  perceived  by  the  air,  but  it  was  too 

But  though  this  method  was  found  to  be  trifling  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the 

preferable  to  the  others,  yet  great  improve-  heat  of  the  furnace.  Even  this  could  have  been 

ments  were  still  wanted.     In  order  to  melt  prevented  by  means  of  a  large  reservoir  into 

very  large  quantities  of  ore  at  a  time,  it  was  which  all  the  four  cylinders  might  discharge 

necessary  to  use  bellows  of  an  immense  size  ;  their  blast.    This  should  be  furnished  with  a 

and  in  proportion  to  their  size  they  stood  in  heavy  piston  ;  whose  weight,  being  su|)ported 

need  of  the  more  frequent  and  expensive  re-  by  the  air  of  the  cylinder  alone,  would  force  it 

pairs.    The  oil  also,  which  the  bellows  re-  out  through  its  lateral  tube  in  a  manner  per- 

quired  in  large  quantity,  becoming  rancid,  was  fectly  equable,  without  any  of  that  puffing  or 

found  to  generate  a  kind  of  inflammable  va-  interruption  in  the  blast,  perceptible  though 

pour,  which  sometimes  burst  the  bellows  with  but  in  a  small  degree  in  the  other, 
explosion,  and  thus  rendered  them  totally  use-        To  Fu'rnace.  v.  a.  Tc)throv\  out'as  sparks 

less.     A  new  method,  therefore,  of  blowing  from  a  furnace  :  not  used  {Shakspeare) , 
up  fires,  altogether  free  from  the  abovemen-        FURNKS,    a    town   of   Flanders,    seated 

tioned  inconveniencies,  was   fallen   upon  by  near  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  canal  from 

means  of  water.     It  depends  on  the  follow-  Bru{];es  to  Dunkirk.     Lat.  51.  4  N      Lon.  8. 

ing  principle,  viz.  TTiat  a  stream  of  water,  45  E. 

running  through  a  pipe,  if  by  any  means  it        To  FUTINISH.  u. «.  (fournir,  French.) 

is  mixed  with  air  at  its  entrance  into  the  1.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary  (Alno/Zri). 


FUR  FUR 

t.  Tp  gife;  to  supply  {Addittm)*    3.  To  fit  goods  aU  kinds  of  the  coaner  hanKvare^  en(^ 

Bpi  to  6t  with  appendages  (Bacon),    4.  To  ton,  hats,  and  stock in{^. 

equip;  to  fit  out  tor  any  undertaking  (/Fa//f).  FuRRS,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  which  reprc- 

I.  To  decorate ;  to  supply  with  ornamental  senu  the  skins  of  ceruin  beatis,  used  as  well 

booseholil  siuf[  I  Halifax).  in  tlie  doublint^  of  the  maniles  belonging  to 

FL'UNISHER.  i.  (/oumistew,  French.)  the  coat-armours,  as  in  the  coa (•armour  them* 

One  who  supplies  or  fits  out.  selves. 

RTQINITURE.  s.  (/oiimi/tfre,  French.)  FU'RRIFIR.jr.  (from/nr.)  A  dealer  in  furi. 

1.  Moveables ;  goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  FU'RROW.  m,  (pupli,  Saxon.)  1.  A  small 

omtment  (^ohM).     2.   Appendages  (ri/Zo/-  trench  made  by  the  plou{;h  for  the  reception  of 

tn),   3.    Eauipage;  embcUishments ;  deco-  seed  {Dryden),     fi.  Any  long  trench  or  hoi- 

mbn*— in  tnis  sense  the  word  is  chiefly  ap-  low  {Dryden). 

{ilifd  to  the  extra  lines  and  curves  drawn  upon  Fu'rrow-weed.  f.     A  weed  that  grows 

a  diil ;  as  the  ecliptic,  parallells  of  dechna-  in  furrowed  Und  {Shakspeare). 

ton,  &c.  To  Fu'rrow.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To 

FUROR  UTERINUS.  (Juror.)  See  Ntm-  cut  in  furrows  {Milton).   «.  To  divide  in  lonj; 

PHoiCAViA.  hollows  {Suckling).    3.  To  make  by  cuttirj^ 

FURR,  in  commerce,  signifies  the  skin  of  {Wolton), 

ttveril  wild  beasts,  dresM^d  m  alum  with  the  FU'K ROWED,  in  botany,  fluted  or  grooved 

lair  OD,  and  used  as  part  of  dress,  by  magis-  sti-m.     Caulis  sulcatus.     jMatked  with  deep 

trues  and  others.    The  kinds  mostly  made  uk  broad  channels  longitwiinally.  Appli<rd  some- 

of  are  those  of  the  ermine,  sable,  cu»tor,  hare,  times  tu  the  leaf. 

labbit,  Src.     It  was  not  till  the  later  ages  that  FURRUCKABAD,  a  district  of  IlinJits- 

the  fum  of  beasts  became  an  article  of  luxury,  tan  Pro|)er,  contiguous  to  the  \V.  bank  cT  the 

The  more  refined  nations  of  ancient  times  n't*  Ganges,  and  surrounded  by  Oude.    Tlic  cliicf 

verused  them ;  tliose  alone  who  were  stigma-  town  is  of  the  same  name.    Lat.  27.  '.»8'X. 

tised  as  barbarians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  Lou.  7f).  30  W. 

animals.     During  captain  Cook*s  last  voyage  FU'RRV.  a.  (fromyMr.)     l.  Cohered  wlili 

lothe  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  various  advantages  fur;  dressed  in  fur  {Frllon),    S,  Comi^iin^ 

derived  from  it  as  enlarging  the  l>ouudarics  of  of  fur  {Dryden). 

science,  a  new  source  of  wcnlth  was  laid  open  ^  FURSTEN FIELD,  a  town  of  Lower  Sii- 

m  the  exchange  of  European  commodities  for  ria,  in  Germany,  60  miles  S.  of  Vienna.    Lrt. 

funs  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  kind  4?.  S3  N.     Lon.  1(i.  5  E. 

on  the  north-west  of  America.     Previously  to  FUR.STENWALD,  a  town  of  the  mi(M!  ■ 

this,a  similar  trade  had  been  carried  on,  though  Marchc  of  Brandenburgh,  in  (yermany.     It  i> 

on  a  much  narrower  scale,  in  Canada.     It  was  90  miles  VV.  of  Frankfurt.     I^t.  6C.  1*3   N. 

l>Cflun  by  the  French  almost  twoceniurtesback,  Lon.  14.  8  E. 

aiM  in  time  Montreal  was  the  grand  mart  of  FL'RTHKR.  a.  (fromy*6rM;yc;rM,yi4i7A</', 

tbis  species  of  commerce.  The  number  of  In-  furthest.    Sec  Forth  and   Farther/^     I. 

dianswbo  resorted  thither  increased  as  the  name  At  a  great  dibtance.     2.  Hcyimd  this  {Mai- 

ofthe  Europeans  was  more  known.   Whenever  ihew).    3.  jFur/Arr  has  the  forceof  a  substan- 

tbenaiivei  returned  with  a  new  supply  of  furrs,  tive  in  the  phrase  no  further,  for  nothing  fur- 

they  usually  brought  with  them  a  new  and  iher. 

isore  distant  tribe  i  thus  a  kind  of  market  or  Fu'rther.  ad.  {^rom  forth.)  To  a  greater 

&T  was  opened,  to  which  the  several  Indian  distance  (Numters). 

nations  of  the  new  continent  resorted.     Our  To  Fu'rthk.r.  t.  a.  (pon^pian, Saxon.)  To 

own  countrymen  were  not  long  easy  without  put  onward  j  to  forward ;  to  promote ;  to  comi- 

sharing  in  tliis  trade,  and  the  colony  at  New  tenance;  to  assist ;  to  help  {Hunker). 

\ork  soon  found  means  to  divert  the  stream  of  FURTHERANCE,  s.  {(romfurther.)  Pro- 

this  great   circulation.     The   Hudson's   liay  motion;  advancement;  help  {Tillotson), 

trade,  carried  on  bj  a  company  designated  as  FU'RTHERER.  i.   Cfrom/iirMrr.)    Pro- 

ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  at  one  time  motcr;  advancer  {Atcham). 

almost  the  only  trade  in  this  article  from  Great  FU^RTHERMORE.     ad.     {further    and 

Britain;  there  have,  however,  been  other  per-  more)  Moreover;  besides  {Shakspeare). 

SODS  of  hte  yean  cngajged  in  it.   About  twenty  FU'RTI  VE.  a.  {fkrtive,  French.)  Stolen ; 

TCSTs  ago  a  commercial  establishment  of  this  gotten  by  theft  {Prior), 

kiod  was  formed  under  the  title  ofthe  North-  FU'RUNCLE.  {furunculit,  from  f^o,  to 

Wot  Company.      It  was  an  association  of  rage ;  so  named  from  its  heat  and  iiiflamma* 

dboat  twenty  persons,  agreeing  among  them-  tioii  l>efore  it  suppurates.)  A  boil.  An  inflam- 

idtes  to  carry  on  the  furr  trade.    Their  capital  mation  of  a  subcutaneous  gland,  known  by  an 

was  divided  into  twenty  shares ;  of  these  a  cer-  inflammatory  tumour  that  does  not  exceed  the 

tiin  proportion  was  held  by  the  people  who  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

aan^^  the  business  in  Canada,  who  were  FU'RY.  *.  (/airor, Latin.)    I.  Madness.   2. 

tt?led  agrnu,  and  paid  as  such  indeuendently  Rage;  passion  of  anger;  tumult  of  mind  ap« 

01  the  profits  of  the  trade.  The  articles  manu*  proaching  to  madness  {Shakspeare),    3.  En- 

^KtorcKl  here  that  are  used  in  this  traffic,  are  thusiasm  ;     exaltation    of   fancy     (Dryden), 

^ne  woollen  cloths  of  different  kinds,  blan-  4.  A  stormy^  turbulent^  raging  woman  (yirfl 

m,  moM    and   ammuuition,   Manchester  dison). 


F  U  S  t  V  T 

FURZE,  f.  (Fipp  Saxou.)    Gone;  goss.  FysiOK.    A  chemical  process,  by  which 

See  Ulex.  bodies  are  made  tu  pass  from  the  soUd  to  the 

FU'RZY.   a,   (from  furze,)  '  ©vergrown  fluid  state,  in  consecjuence  of  the  applicatioa 

withftu/c;  full  of  gorse  (Goy).  of  heat.    The  chitf  objects  susceptible  of  this 

FLSA,  in  the  Italian  music,  a  quaver.  operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals.    Salts 

FUSA^NUS,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  class  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  fusion;  the  one, 

polyzamia  moncecia.  Herm. :  calyx  five-cleft  \  which  is  pecuhar  to  saline  matters,  is  owing  to 

corone:i8 ;  stamens  four ;  germ  inferior ;  stig-  water,  and  is  called  aqueous  fusi6n  ;  the  other, 

mas  four  \  drupe.     One  species  only ;  a  Cape  which  arises  from  the  application  of  fire,  is 

tree,   with  two-edged  branches  and  axillary  known  by  the  name  of  igneous  fusion, 

racemes.  FUSS,  s,  (a  low  cant  word.)    A  tumult ;  a 

FUSCATION.  J.  (/wfctti,  Latin.)    The  bustle  (Sioi//). 

act  of  darkening  or  obscuring.  FUST.  .f.  (futte^  French.)  1.  The  trunk  or 

FUSE,  or  Fuze,  in  artillery.    See  Fusee,  body  of  a  column.    2.  A  strong  smell,  as  that 

To  Fuse.  9.  a.  (fusum,  Latin.)    To  melt  j  of  a  mouldy  barret. 

10  put  into  fusion ;  to  liquify  by  heat.  ^   To  Fust.  v.  ».   To  grow  mouldy ;  to  smell 

To  Fuse.  9.  n.  To  be  melted.  ill. 

FU'SKE.  *.  (Juseau,  French.)  ^  In  clock-  Fust,  or  Faust  (John),  a  goldsmith  of 
work,  is  the  conoidal  part  which  is  drawn  by  Ments,  and  one  of  the  three  to  whom  the  in- 
thesprins,  and  alxint  which  the  chain  or  string  vention  of  printing  has  been  ascribed.  It  ap- 
is wound.    See  Clock  and  Watch.  pears,  however,  that  he  only  supported  Gut- 

Fusee,  or  Firiilock.    See  Musquet.  temburg  in  his  attempts  to  make  moveable 

Fusee,  or  Fuse,  of  a  bomb  or  grenado,  is  metal  types  at  Strasburg.    This  was  in   1444. 

that  which  communicates  fire  to  the  whole  Fust  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  plague  at 

Sowder  or  comiKMition  in  the  shell,  to  do  the  Paris  about  1466.    The  story  told  of  his  being 

esigned  execution.  accused  of  magic  on  account  of  the  exactueaa 

rases  are  chiefly  made  of  very  dry  beech  of  his  bibles  at  Paris  is  a  fable, 

wood,  and  sometimes  of  horn-beam  taken  near  FUSTIAN,  s.  (Jiitaine,  French.)     1.  A 

the  root.    They  are  turned  rough  and  bored  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  or  of 

at  first,  and  then  kept  for  several  vears  in  a  cotton  only  {Shaksprare),  2,  A  high  swelling 

dry  place.    The  diameter  of  the  hole  is  about  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  heterogeneous 

i  01  an  inch ;   the   hole  does  not  fp  quite  parts ;  bombast  (Smith). 

through,  having  about  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  not-  Fu^stian.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  Made 

torn ;  and  the  head  is  made  hollow  in  the  form  of  fustian.     2.  Swelling ;  unnaturally  pomp* 

of  a  bowl.  ous;  ridiculously  tumid  {Dryden). 

The  composition  for  fuses  is,  salt-petre  3,  FUSTIC,  a  kind  of  wood  used  in  dyeing, 

sulphur   1,  and  mealed  powder  3  or  4,  and  SeeMoBUs. 

sometimes  5.    This  composition  is  driven  in  FU'STIGATE,  t;.  a.  {fustigOt  Latin.)  To 

with  an  iron  driver  whose  ends  are  caf4)ed  beat  with  a  stick ;  to  cane, 

with  copper,  to  prevent  the  composition  from  FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  customs,  a 

taking  nre,  and  to  keep  it  equally  hard  ;  the  punishment  inflicted  by  beating  with  a  cudgel : 

last  shovel-full  being  all  mealed  powder,  and  2  it  was  peculiar  to  freemen  ;  for  the  slaves  were 

strands  of  quick  match  laid  across  each  other,  scourged  or  lashed  with  whips, 

heinjr  driven  in  with  it,  the  ends  of  which  are  FUSTILA'RIAN.   s,    A   low   fellow;   a 

fol('ed  up  into  the  hollow  top,  and  a  cap  of  stinkard ;  a  scoundrel :  not  used  (.Shakspeare).. 

parchment  tied  over  it  until  it  is  used.  FU'STINESS.  s.  (from  fusty.)     Muuldi- 

FU'SIBLE.   fl.  ( frotn  fuae,)    Cnpabl?  of  ness ;  stink, 

beir. 2  iTielled,  or  made  liquid  by  heat  (/Joy/e).  FU'STY.    a.     (from /wi/.)    Ill  smelling; 

FU'SIBILITY.  s.  ((wmfutihle.)  Cupacity  mouldy, 

of  i)L'in^  melted  ;  quality  of  growing  liquid  by  FUTILK  a.  (futiie,  French.)     1.  Talka- 

hcal  (ffb//ow)-                                    •               *  tive;  loquacious  (Bacon).  2.  Trifling;  worih- 

FUSIFOIIM   ROOT.  (/«*«*,  a   spindle.)  less;  of  no  weight. 

In    botany,   spindle-shaped   root.     Simple  or  FUTFLITY.    *.    (JutiliUt    French.)       1. 

generally  so,  tapering  downwards  to  a  point ;  Talkativeness;    loquacity    {V Estrange).      V. 

as  in  radish,  carrot,  parsnip.     Applied  also  to  Triflinuness ;  want  of  weight;  want  of  soli- 

the  l-af,  as  in  crassjuia  rubens.  dity  iBentley), 

FU'SIL.  a.  (fusilc,  Frencli.)     1.  Capable  FUaTOCKS.  s.  (from  foot  hooks,  Skin^ 

of  being  melted  ;  liquiftable  by  heat  {Milton),  tier).    The  lower  limbers  that  hold  the  ship 

2.  Running  by  the  force  of  heat  {Philips).  together. 

Fu'siL.  5.  (/?m/,  French.)     1.  A  firelock;  FUTTYPOUR,    SICRI,   a    considerable 

a  small  neat  musket.     2.  (In  heraldry;  from  town  of  Hindustan  Proper,  in  the  province  of 

fufus,    Latin.)      Something    like    a  spindle  Agra.     It  is  seated  under  a  range  of  hills,  the 

iPeacham).  southern  boundary  of  an  immense  plain,  in 

FCSILFER.   s.    (from /m«7.)     A  soldier  which,  for  the  greatest  part,  not  a  shrub  is  to  be 

arme<l  with  a  fusil ;  a  musketeer.  seen,  and  the  soil  is  almost  as  fine  as  hair  pow- 

FU'SION.  s.  {fusio,  Latin.)     1.  The  act  der;  a  circumstance  productive  of  the  most  dis- 

of  melting.     2.  IHic  Stale  of  being  melted  agreeable  efi*eci8.  Lat.  «7®N.    Lon.  77.  **£. 

(Newton)?  FU'TURE.  a.  {futurus,  Latin.)   That  wtt 


F  U  Z 

he  beieafter ;  to  eome :  as,  the  futwe  state. 

FuTORE  TBVSK,  among  gmmmarians.  See 
Gkam.m^r  aiulTtirsK. 

Fi/^TURE.  1.  Time  to  come;  somewhat  to 
Jnptifti  hcreifier  (Locke). 

FI;TURELY.  ad.  In  time  to  come  (RaL) 

FUTURrriON.  1.  The  staie  of  being 
to  b*;:  'i>e  condition  of  being  come  to  [AH 
lieffeaAer  (Xmi/A). 

FLTU'RITY.  t.  {(rom  fuinrt.)  I.  Time 
to  come  iSftifl)m  f .  Efeni  to  come.  3.  Fu- 
turition  {GlanviUe). 

FUZEE.    SceFusEi. 

FuzEE.  A  name  vii^en  by  fiirriers  to  two 
C(yn«ider.ih|e  k|»iints  m  a  horse»  joining  frpm 
abcne  downwards.  Commonly  a  fusee  ritet 
10  the  kner,  and  lames  tlir  iit)rsc.  Fuzees differ 
frnmi  lerews  or  thoroogh  spiinu  in  this,  that 
ilie  latter  ait  pbocd  OD  the  opposite  side^  of  the 


F  Y  Z 

leg.  A  fuiee  is  accounted,  moreover,  more 
dangerous  than  a  tiniule  splint. 

To  FUZZ.  V,  n.  To  fly  out  in  small  {lar- 
ticlt-9. 

FU^ZBALL.  i.A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 
when  pre»ted,  bursts  and  scatters  du.t  in  the 
eyes. 

FY.  intnj,  (Ju,  French  ;  ^rw,  Greek.)  A 
word  of  blame  anrl  disapprobatton  [Spemer). 

FY.VL,  one  of  the  Aiore^,  't  Wesoera 
i»l.md.s.  It  is  well  cultivated  ami  nas  abnn* 
dance  ot  chesnuts,  beeches*  myrtles,  and  aspen- 
trees.  The  cottagies  of  the  common  people  ate 
built  of  clay,  thatched  with  straw ;  and  are 
small,  hut  cleanly  and  cool.  The  most  coo« 
sidenblr  place  is  called  Villa  de  Horta.  Loa. 
28.  .id  W.     \M,  38.  38  N 

FYZABAD,  a  ci^  of  Hindustaa  Proper, 
in  the  territory  of  OuJe.  This  city  is  very  po* 
pulous.    Lat.  86.  34  N .    Lou.  88.  30  lu 


G. 


/^    THE  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  pronouncing  Sronor.      An.1  Ramus    in   hn 

^^9  of  our  alphabet  though,  in  the  alpha-  French  grammar    marks   this    liquid    N    in 

4)et8of  all  the  orieulal  languages,  th^  Hebrew,  French.only  with  a  little  comma  o\'er  it,  iu- 

Phoenician,  Chaldee*  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Ara-  stead  of  joining  the  G  to  it. 

bic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is  the  third  letter.  Here  arises  still  another  difficulty,  namely. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  gkimel  or  gimel,  g.  d,  to  know  if  the   letter  N  is  changed  by  ific 

camel;  because  it  resembles  the  neck  ot  that  Greeks  into  r  in  some  words,  as  'A/y»xo;  and 

aoimal;  and  the  same  appellation  it  bears  in  the  afxv^a,  &:c.     r  is  then  pronounced  like  an  N. 

Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  Chaldec:  in  the  For  it  seems,  says  Henncus  Siephanus,  that  it 

Syriac  it  is  called  gamel,  in  Arabic  giim,  and  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  who  have  made 

in  Greek  gamma.  the  y  a  little  too  broad  ih  joining  the  small  let« 

From  the  Greek)  the  Latins  borrowed  their  ters,  and  have  made  a  y  of  it.    From  whence 

form  of  this  letter;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly  comes  that  in  the  MS.  written  in  capital  letters, 

a  corruption  of  the  Greek  gamma  r,  as  might  like  those  he  has  made  use  of  to  make  his  The- 

easily  be  shown,  had  our  printers  all  the  cha-  saurus,  these  whole  words  are  found  with  an 

racters  and  forms  of  this  letter  which  we  meet  N,  anteaos,  anktpa,  and  the  like.  For,  says 

with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSB.  through  he,  it  seems  absurd  to  say,  thatN  was  changed 

which  the  letter  passed  from  r  to  G.  Diomed,  into  r,  to  the  end  that  r  might  be  pronounced 

lib.  ii.  cap.  De  litera,  calls  G  a  new  letter.  His  like  an  N.     Wherefore  Scaliger  tells  us,  that 

reason  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  if  we  read  sometimes  these  words  with  an  N, 

it  before  the  first  Punic  war ;  as  appears  from  then  we  must  be  sure  that  it  is  a  fault  of  the 

the  rostral  column  erected  by  C.  Duilius,  on  copyists,  who  thought  to  express  this  pronun- 

which  we  every  v.rhere  find  a  C  in  lieu  of  G.  ciation  the  better  by  that  character ;  which 

It  was  Sp.  Carvilius   who  first  distinguished  pronunciation,    as  Vossius  says,    should    re- 

between  those  two  letters,  and  invented  the  quire  rather  some  new  and   particular  cha- 

figure  of  the  G ;  as  we  are  assured  by  Tcren-  racier. 

tins  Scaurus.     The  C  served  very  well  for  G;  The  Latins  had  something  like  that  in  their 

it  t>eirig  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  tongue,  which  Nigidius  in  Aulus  Gallius  calls 

as  the  r  or  y  was  of  the  Greek.  a  false  N,  as  Sn  the   words  Anguis^  Ancura 

A insworth  remarks,  that  the  Romans,  when  and  others.    Wherefore  Varm,  as   is  related 

they  wrote  pucna  and  Carlhaco,  read  pugna  by  Priscian,  affirms   that  Attius  and  the  an* 

ana  Carthago;  and  to  remedy  the  ambiguity  cient  authors  wrote  these  words  with  a  double 

and  inconvenience  this  led  to,  they  took  in  the  GG,  like  the  Greeks,  Aggulus,  Aggens,  and 

letter  G,  which  they  had  not,  to  make  their  the  like. 

tongue  more  easy;  whereas  we  have  laid  aside  The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot 

p  and^  which  we  had,  to  make  ours  moredif-  be  any  way  sounded  without  the  help  of  a 

ficult,  which  is  very  unaccountable.  vowel.     It  is  formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air 

It  has  been  much  controverted  whether  the  aaainst  the  palate,  made  by  the  tongue  as  the 

Romans  pronounced  the  G  before  the  N,  as  air  passes  out  of  the  throat;  which  Martianui 

the  French  do  in  these  words,  Agnez,  Magni^  Copcllo  expresses  thus,  G  spiritus  cumpalalo; 

Jique,  Espagnot,  &c.  so  that  G  is  a  palatal  letter. 

But   in  all    probability  the   Romans  pro-  The  modern  G  takes  its  form  from  that  of 

nounced  the  G  not  as  the  French  do  in  the  ^y^^  La^ns.     In  English  it  has  two  sonndt, 

above  words,  and  the  G  in  Agnus  was  pro-  ^^^  f^^^  ^^^  Greek  r,  and  the  Latin,  which 

nounced  by  them,  as  it  is  in  Agger;  for  the  j^  called  that  of  the  hard  G,  because  it  is  formed 

other  pronunciation  is  so  particular  and  dif-  i^y  ^  pressure  somewhat  hard  on  the  fore-part 

fercnt  from  the  common  pronunciation  of  G,  ^f  ^^e  tongue  against  the  upper  gum  ;  which 

the  ancient  writers  had  otherwise  never  made  .^und  it  retains  before  a,  o,  u,  /,  r ;  as  gate,  go, 

use  of  It.                                ,      •        1     ^  .  R^^^'     At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard. 

And  It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  the  G  is  so  ^8  ring,   sing,  &c.      The  other  sound,  called 

little  pronounced  in  these  words  ^gn«  and  jh^t  of  the  soft  G,  resembles  that  of  i ;  and  is 

the  hke,  that  it  docs  but  denote  a  liquid  N  ;  as  commonly  found  before  e  and  t,  as  in  gesiyre, 

fhe  same  letter  G  shews  in  the  Ilalian  tongue  ^i^nt,  &c.     To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 

the  liciuid  L,  fglltola,  daughter  :  wherefore  ^any  exceptions;  G  is  often  hard  before  i,  as 

the   Spaniards  write   Sr^nor   without   a  G,  ^n;^,  &:c.  and  sometimes  before  «»,  as  g^/,  &c. 

drawing  only  a  little  stroke  upon  the  N,  to  shew  |j  jgaUo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words  ending 

that  it  IS  a  liquid  leitrr,  and  that  itjeceives  in  ^^  gg  singing,  stronger,  &c.  and  generally 

that  pronnncialion,  writini<  ilui«:,  Scnor,  and  before  ^r,  at  the  end  of  words,  as j^/jgrr.    G  i* 


GAB  GAD 

K'.iite  before  a,  as  gnoih,  sign.     Gh  has  ilie  GABIONS,  in  foriiBcttion*  baskets  made 

souud  of  ihe  hard  G  in  the  begmntng  of  a  of  ositr  twiKS,  of  a  ryltndrical  form,  fix  feet 

wocdy  as  gkosUy;  in  the  middle,  and  some-  high,  and  four  wide:  which  being  filled  with 

limes  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  silent,  airii:ht,  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

ikougk.    At  the  end  of  a  word.  Oh  has  ol'tcn  See  Fortipicatjok. 

the  sound  of/,  as  laugh,  rough,  lough.  GA'BLK.  *.  (c'lra/,  Welsh.)     The  sloping 

Asanaairra/y  G  was  anciently  used  to  de-  roof  of  a  huildinp:  {Mortimer). 

note  400;  and  with  a  dash  Ofer  it  thus  (T,  .<^'Able  ekd  ok  a  housb,  is  the  upright 

40  009.  triangular  end  from  ihc  cornice  or  eaves  to  the 

As  an  ahhreviatme,  Gstands  for  Cuius,  Qel-  ^*>l' "['  \^S, .*?^"**-  ^ 

fiat,  gens,  genku,  &c.    G.  G.  for  gemina,  ^^^^^''^*  or  Gavres.  a  religious  sect  m 

gtMsil,  gefsenmi,  Btc.     G.  C.  for  genio,  rirt/a-  P«"»a  ^"^  *»dia,  called  also  Gttres,  Guebres, 

iu  or  Csnmis,    G.  L.  for  Gaius  iilerius,  or  Gevret,  Gaurs,  &c.  (See  Magi.)  The  Turks 

nmUd.    G.  V.S.  for  genio  urbis  sacrum,  call  the  Christians  Gabres,  q.  d.  infidels,  or 

G.  B.  for  ^eiiio  bono.     And  G.  T.  for  genio  P«>P*«  «>f  •  »*^»«  religion  ;  or  rather,  as  Leun- 

tuleUtri.  clavius    observes,   heathens  or  gentiles:    the 

In  music,  G  is  the  character  or  mark  of  the  word  Gabre  among  the  Turks  having  the  same 

treble  eleff;  and  from  its  being  pbced  at  the  signification   as  pagan  or  injidei  ainon-  the 

kad,  or  marking  the  first  sound  in  Guido's  Christians,  and  denoting  any  thing  not  Maho- 

scale,  the  whole  scale  took  the  name  gamut.  metan.    In  Penia  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar 

GABARA,  or  Gabbara,  in  antiquity,  the  tignificaiion  ;  wherein  it  is  applied  to  a  sect  dti- 

<kad  bodies  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed,  P«rs»cd  ihroutth  ihc  country,  and  said  to  be  the 

and  kept  in  their  houses.  remains  of  the  ancient  Persians  or  followers  of 

GA'BARDINE.  s.  {gavardina,  lulian.)  A  Zoroaster,  being  worshipoers  of  fire.  They  have 

coarse  frock ;  any  mean  dress  (Shakspeare).  «  suburb  at  Ispahan,  which  is  called  Gcmra* 

GABBIANi  (Antonio  Domenico),  an  his-  lad,  or  the  town  of  the  Gaurs,  where  they  are 

torkal  and  portrait  painUr  of  Florence,  born  employed  in  the  meanest  and  vilest  drudgery : 

in  l&«,  and  died  in  17«6.    He  was  patronized  »ome  of  them  are  dispersed  through  other  paru 

by  the  mod  duke  Cosmo  III.  who  sent  him  »f  Persia;    but  they   principally  abound  ia 

to  the  Florentine  academy,  at  Rome,  where  he  Kerman,  the  most  barren  province  in  ihc  whole 

stodid  three  years,  and  on  his  return  to  his  na-  country,  where  the  Mahometans  allow  them 

lire  ctty  was  employed  by  his  highness  and  the  liberty  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     Se- 

friDcipil  nobility  of  his  coort.     He  was  killed  veral  of  them  fled  many  ages  ago  inio  India, 

bja  &1I  from  a  scaffold  as  he  was  at  work.  and  seiiled  about  Surat,  where  their  posterity 

To  GA'BBLE.  v.  n.  (gahbare,  lulian.)     I .  remain  to  this  day.    There  is  also  a  colony  of 

ToBttke  an  inarticulate  noise  (Dryden).     2.  them  at  Bombav.    They  are  a  poor,  ignorant, 

Topiate  loudly  without  meaning  {tludibras).  inofrensi\e  people,  extremely  superstitious  and 

Ga'bble.  s.  (from  the  verb.)    I.  Inai^ticti-  aealous  for  their  riles,  riprous  in  their  morals, 

Ute  noise,  like  that  of  brute  animals  {Shah:-  •nd  honest  in  tlieir  dealings. 

^p«re).     2.  Loud  talking  without  meaning  GABRIEL   (a  man  of  God,   strength  of 

(Mi//mi).  God),  one  of  the  principal  angels  in  heaven ; 

GA^BBLER.  s.  (from  gabble.)  A  prater;  a  who  was  sent  to  the  prophet  Daniel  (Don. 

duuering  fellow.  viii.  \6,  ix.  21.);  who  announced  the  birth 

GABEL,  G a  BELLA,  Gablum,  Gabla-  of  John  the  baptist  {Lukei.  1 1 .),  and  of  Jesua 

«iDii,  in  French  gabelle,  i .  e.  vecti^al,  hath  the  Christ  ( Luke  i.  36. ). 

aoe signification  among  the  ancient  English  GAD.  t.  (sa*t>,  Saxon.)    1.  A  wedge  or  in* 

wiiten  that  gabelle  till  lately  had  in  France,  got  of  steel  {Moxon).    9.  A  style  or  graver 

It  is  a  tax;  but  hath  been  vanously  used  as  for  iShakspeare). 

1  rent,  custom,  service,  &c.    And  where  it  To  Gad.  r.  n.  (gflrfawr,  Welsh,  to  fortakc.) 

va  a  payment  of  rent,  those  who  paid  it  were  To  ramble  about  without  any  settled  purpose ; 

toned  gablatoret.     When  the  word  gabel  was  to  rove  loosely  and  idly  {Fairfax). 

fixmrriy  mentioned  without  any  addition  to  it,  GA^DDER.   s.  (from   gad.'f   A   rambler; 

ft  agnified  the  Ux  on  nit,  though  afterwards  one  that  runs  much  abroad  without  business 

it  was  applied  to  all  other  taxes.  {Eccles.). 

GABIANUMOLEUM.  SeePiTBOLBUM  GADDINGLY.  ad.  (from  gad.)     In  a 

iDiiuM.  rambhng  manner. 

GABIN,  a  town  of  Pnland,  in  the  palafi-  GAD-FLY,    in    entomology.     See    (£,8* 

wt  of  Rava.     Lat.  52.  26  N.     Lon.   19.  Taos. 

4^  &  GADUS.  Cod-fish.  In  zoolosv,  a  genua  of 

GABINIAN  LAWS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  class  pisces,  order  jugulares.  Head  smooth ; 

It»s  inttitoted  upon  several  occasions,  by  per-  gill-membrane  with  seven  slender  rays  ;  body 

'QDsof  the  name  of  Gabiniui.    The  first  was  oblong,  covered  with   deciduous  scales;  fins 

tiicGabinia  lex  de  Comitiis,  by  A.  Gabinins  all  covered  with  the  common  skin  ;  dorsal  and 

^tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  6l4;  it  re-  anal  generally  more  tlian  one;  the  rays  un- 

jwd,  that  in  the  public  aaaembliet  for  elect-  armed ;  ventral  fins  slender,  ending  in  a  point. 

>QX  magistrates,  the  votes  should  be  given  by  Twenty-three  species.    Chiefly  inhabitants  of 

tulelsy  and  not  viva  voce.  the  European  leafi  and  especially  towards  the 
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north ";  a  hw  of  ihe  seas  of  America ;  and  one  sixtieth  degrees ;  such  as  are  caught  beyon 

or  two  of  the  Pacific  oceau.    They  may  be  bein^  always  inferior  both  in  quantity 

tiius  subdivided.  quahty.    Their  grand  resort  for  centuries 

A  Dorsal  lins  three;  mouth  bearded.  has  been  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 

fi  Dorsal  fins  three;  mouth   bt:ardlesSf  or  other  sand  banks  off  Cape  Breton.    This 

without  cirri.  tensive  flat  seems  to  be  the  broad  top  of  a  s 

C  Dorsal  fins  two.  aqueous   mountain,  every  where   surrout 

D  Dorsal  fni  one.  with  a  deeper  ^ea.     Hither  the  cod  annt 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  rejialr,  in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  ca 

thiii  genus.  lation,  to  feed  upon  the  worms  that  siv 

1.  G.  seglesinus.  Haddock.     Whitish;  tail  upon  the  sandy  bottom.     Here  they  are  u 

forked,  upper  jaws  longer;  eyes  large,  pupil  in  such  quantities,  that  ihvy  supply  all  £u 

blacky  iris  silvery ;   scales  minute,  rounded,  wiih  a  considerable  stock  of  provision, 

and  striking  firmer  than  in  the  other  species  ;  English  have  stages  erected  all  along  the  sh 

very  minute  teeth  in  the  jaws.     Inhabits  the  for  s;)Iting  and  drying  them  ;  and  the  fi&hern 

northeru  seas,  and  migrates  in  vast  shoals,  that  who  take  them  with  the  hook  and  line,  d 

appear  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  abo'it  Chris^i-  ihem  as  fast  as  they  can  throw  them  out. 

mas;  feeds  in  summer  on  young  herrings  and  This   immense  capture  makes  no  serif 

other  small  fishes ;  in  winter  chiefly  on  ser-  diniinution  of  their  numbers ;  for  after  t 

pulas ;    is  eagerly  hunted  aAer  by  seals  and  food  is  consumed  in  these  parts,  or  when 

other  rapacious  marine  animals ;  flesh  white  season  of  propagation  approaches,  they  i 

and  tolerably  good^                                            .  their  departure  for  the  polar  seas,  where  t 

9.  G.  callarius.     Zorsk.     Colour  various;  deposit  their  roi*s  in  full  security,  and  rej 

equal ;  upper  jaw  longer ;  head  less  than  the  the  waste  which  has  been  occasioned  by  del 

last,  cinereous,  spotted  in  the  summer  with  or  the  depredations  of  their  enemies.    Ti 

brown,  in  the  winter  with  black.     Inhabits  anntially  make  their  appearance  on  the  coi 

ihe  Baltic  and  Northern  European  seas  in  ge-  of  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Britain,  gradoi 

neral;  sometimes  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers;  diminishing  in  their  numbers,  as  they  proo 

feedt  on  smaller  flshes,  worms  and  marine  to  the  south,  and  ceasing  altogether  on  tnis  a 

insects  ;  flesh  white,  firm,  and  finely  flavor*  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 

ed ;  seldom.exceeds  two  pounds  in  weight.  Before  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland, 

3.  G.  morpua.    Common  cod.    Tail  sub-  ]arge5t  cod-fisheries  were  on  the  coast  of  1 

equal ;  flrst  anal  ray  spinous ;   mouth   large,  land,  and  the  Hebrides,  where  the  English 

jaws  equal,  bearded  with  a  cirrous  body,  cine-  sorted  in  quest  of  them  as  early  as  the  beginn 

reous,  spotted  with  yellowish,  beneath  white;  of  the  fifteenth  century.     On  the  banks 

the  younger  fishes  sometimes  reddish,  spotted  Newfoundland  the  English,  who  for  a  coi 

with  orange ;  scales  larger  than  in  any  other  derabie  period  of  time,  and  especially  in 

of  its  tribe;  flesh  while,  and  excellent  when  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  c 

In  season.  rivals  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Poi 

The  stated  migration  of  the  common  cod,  guese,  have  long  possessed  almost  a  mono| 

which  is  by  far  the  most  important  species  of  of  the  trade,  and  draw  from  it  not  mere 

the  entire  genus,  is  a  very  remarkable  circum-  valuable  accession  to  the  wealth  of  individu 

stance  in  its  history ;  although  in  this  respect  it  but  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of 

only  assimilates  with  the  habits  of  many  other  na\al  |>owcr  of  the  empire, 

species  of  the  same  tribe.     All  these  in  their  This  immense  fishery  is  conducted  in  a  t 

annual  voyages,  in   the  immensity  of  their  of  the  sea  agitated  by  a  perpetual  swell, 

numbers,  and  in   their  social   habits,  bear  a  involved  in  continual  fogs  and  darkness.     '. 

strong  analogy  to  birds  of  passage.    The  cod,  bait  used  is  herring,  a  small  fish  called  cape 

the  haddock,  and  the  whitmg,  issue  forth  in  a  shell  fish,  and  hits  of  tea  fowl.    The  njti 

iomiense  shoals  from  the  arctic  seas,  very  early  food  of  the  cod  is  small  fishes,  testaceous  i 

in  the  spring,  and  after  having  dispersed  over  mals,  such  as  crabs  and  whelks ;  and  ti 

the  temperate  latitudes,  again  regularly  return  digestive  powers  are  so  strong,  that  they 

to  their  northern  retreats  about  the  same  time  solve  every  substance,  which,  from  an  inss 

of  the  year.    The  necessity  of  procuring  food  hie  voracity,  they  swallow.    Their  sight  is  | 

has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  annual  bably  very  imperfect ;  for  almost  every  si 

migrations  from  the  arctic  seas ;  antl  their  re-  body  that  is  agitated  by  the  water  attracts  tl 

treat  thither  has  been  ascribed  to  the  security  rapacious  jaw,  stones  and   pebbles   not 

that  these  unfrequented  tracts  are  supposed  to  cepted,   for  these   are  often   found    in   tl 

tfibrd  them,  while  they  deposit  their  spawn.  stomachs. 

But  although  the  cod  umlertakes  annual  The  sounds  of  the  cod-fish  are  reckooe 

excursions  of  considerable  length,  it  still  may  great  delicacy,  and  frequently  brought  fi 

be  regarded  as  a  local  fish  ;  for  it  never  ventures  Newfoundland,  salted  up  by  themselves :  t 

into  Sie  warmer  tracts  of  the  ocean.    None  are  are  employed  by  the  fishermen  of  Icelatu 

found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  few  in  those  making  isinglass  ;  and  are  obtained  by  caref 

parts  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  same  latitude,  separating  them  from  the  back-bone,  to  wk 

They  axe  in  greatest  perfection,  and  seem  to  they  adhere  after  the  fish  is  cut  up. 

piefer  that  space  lying  oetween  the  fifUeth  and  The  general  weight  of  the  cod-fish  00 
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British  eoastt  ii  from  fourteen  lo  forty  pounds  i  to  seven  feel  long ;  freds  on  fishes  and  crabs ; 

some  have  indeed  been  caught  ne^r  tri^lity.  hui  apiim.irius  lUc  bliorcs  about  June  to  drposit 

those  of  the  middle  size  are  most  evtremril  I'or  it^  S|iiuii :   is  in  |K*rfectiuii  from  February  tu 

the  table.    Their  time  of  spawning  i*  from  May. 

Jiauaiy  to  April,  when  the  females  driK.sit  (iAnUKLL,  in  ornitholncy.    See  Avas. 

their  en ula  in  rough,  rocky  ttrouml.     After  GALLI'.N(  Atcx;iiulervaiO,*aDutchpAinler, 

briiig  been  exoneraied  of  ■  nuA  roniiining  born  in  1070,  Mud  died  in  n^B.    He  ciVne  to 

Uiree  miliiaiwcf  jMMga  ibe  parent  reeuven  its  London,  aiul  wa^  cinployeii  by  a  nnblenlan  to 

fdmpaMaooMr  thui  almmt  any  oihcr  fish  ;  paint  three  pic-ceflg  rcpimnting  engagi-ments 

Hdlicaught  io  good  eondiliou,  during  almost  beivrcen  Cbarlct  I.  and  Olhrcr  Cromwell,  and 

ihc  whole  tuiniii«r.  a  larj^  one  of  ihe  battle  of  the  BojiM»  in  which 

4.  G.  fiMcaa.    Bib.    Fint  ray  of  the  ren-  snbiecii  he  excelled, 

mlfinsaetaceoua:  body  abore  pale  olivr,side8  GAELIC    LANGUAGE.      Sfo   Hi«B- 

faely  tinged  with  giiM;  belly  white;  scaJea  LAUDS. 

ar  than  the  last,  and  extremely  deciduous  :  GJl^'RTNIIR  A .    In  bouny,  a  genus  of  the 

rxcelient.  lDhabits£mn|iQanKasi  grows  clj^»  (iec:iiulrij,  DrJer  monngynia.    Calvx  five* 

toi  loot  Ions.  paried  ;    pcrats    fite,   unequal,   fringed;    fila- 

5>  G.  bamlus.    Whiling-pout.    Each  side  mcnt^  b!i>vlitly  uniu*d  ai  the  base;    one   of 

ibe  lower  jaw  seven  punctures  :  body  white,  them   much   longer  than  the  rest ;  capsules 

Mwdaskvon  the  back,  and  tinged  with  yellow,  from  one  to  ihrfv,  with  four  unequal  wings, 

lahabits  the  northern  Eun)|ie:ni  !ieos  :  from  fif-  An   ]*1j>i  Indian  bhrub,  described  by  G»ri- 

feeatoeighicen  inchei  long :  dcpoiita its spasra  ncr    Mmself,    under    the    name    of    hiptage 

■BMg  rock,  oo  a  souther^  mui*;  feaoi  on  madablotJ :  by  Sonnerat  called  madablota  ba- 

■nOrr  fishes  and  embs.  nistcria. 

d  G.  niaahia.    Faor.    On  Mch  side  the  GAFF.  t.  A  haipoon  or  large  hook  {Ains' 

Imv  faw  nine  punctum ;  vent  in  the  middle  smt/A). 

tf  ihiiNdy ;  body  silvary,  spotled  with  black ;  GA'FFER.  t,  rj^r^fMiOompanionv  Saxon.) 

hsek  bmwnish-yellow,  eovcnd  with  small  thin  A  word  of  rrs|irct,  now  obsolcit,  or  applied 

mIcs.    InhBbilaEan^)6an  and  Metliterranean  only  in  contemiit  lo  a  mean  person  f  Gay}*^ 

SM;  seven  inches  long;  feeds  on  testaceous  uAFFARKLL  (Janic»>,  a  French  writer* 

lainaais  and  worms,  and  it  the  prey  of  the  wm  born  at  Mjuiios,  in  Provence,  about  1(J0 1 » 

iu|pr  fishes  of  its  own  tribe.  and  educaieil  at  the  univcrMty  of  Apt  in  the 

7*  G.  merlangus!    Whitins.    Back  duskjr.  same  country.    He  zealon«Iy  adopted  the  my s- 

ntof  the  body  white;  upper  jaw  lon^r;  tail  terious  doctiines  of  the  Ca6ala,  in  defence  of 

cvco;  body  long,  rmmded,  covered  with  small  which  he  wrote  a  quarto  roluuie  in  Latin  at 

niRid,   tender,  silvery  scales.      Inhabits  the  the  age  of  twrniy-twn.     He  wa<  appointed 

Eoropean  seas  ;  appears  on  our  own  coasts  in  librarian  to  cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  <eni  ny  him 

sut  shoals  in  the  spring;  generally  abfnit  a  into  Italy  to  collect  iMKik^.     He  is  ^id  tf)  have 

feotlonx;  and  esteemed  by  many  epicures  the  been  imploytd  by  the  same  cardinal  in  a  pro- 

Bost  delicate  of  all  ila  tribe.  ject  tu  n-cnnrite  the  protectants  to  the  Rmian 

8.  G.  carbonarius.    Coal-fish.     Ijower  jaw  catholic  n-hxion.  He  kurvive<l  his  patron  many 

knger;    lateral    line   straight.     Inhabits    the  vears;  and  died  at  Siunnce,  at  the  n^e  of  SO. 

Eaiopean  and  Pacific  seas  ;  grows  to  two  and  lie  was  ablot  of  Si;2<.nct*i  dean  of  canon  law 

i  bslf  feet  long ;  appears  about  the  beginning  in  the  uni\rr>iiy  ot*  Pari^;  prior  of  If  Rcvoft 

sf  July  in  large  shoals  about  the  Yorkshire  de  Hrouv-e ;  jihI  Mimmandant  of  St.  Onieil. 

coait:    varies    mucli  in    colour,    but    grows  H*;  wjs  the  aiiih< -•  t'^everal  works;  i he  most 

Uarker    with    its    age.     See  Nat.    Hist.    PI.  celebrated  of  whii'l' i>.  l'nhe.ird-of  Cur iosities» 

CXXVL                                      '  cnnreriiing   ihc  Tali^'nianic  Sculpture  of  the 

9-  G.  poIlacbiiM.      Pollack.      Ijower  jaw  Persians ;    the  Hnrubcoiie  of  ihc  Patriarchs ; 

^oifft ;  lateral  line  curved  ;  body  above  dusky-  and  the  Rrndinu  of  the  Stars. 

brown,  gradually  whitening  towards  the  belly,  G.-\'1'*I''LI-!S.  s.  (j'^peluraft  spears,  Saxon.) 

Wneath   spotted'  with  blown.     Inhabits    the  1.  Artificial  «purs  i  ut  upim  rucks.     ?.  A  s'.ecl 

NKky  coasts  of  Europe i  naoally  about  eighteen  lever  to  bend  crn  m>ows  {Ainnworth). 

iaefacs  kmx ;  mignm  in  gm|  ikoab ;  feeds  on  To  GAG.  r.  n.  (from  f^af^hal,  Dutch.)    To 

Mailer  fishes  ;  and  oAcn  iiolict  ncnr  the  snr-  iioo  the  mrmth  with  tomcthniK  that  may  alluw 

fcce  of  ihi  imn.  to  meathe,  bnl  hinder  to  speak  (P«^)/ 


10.  €.  infitiirffwnu  Hake.  Mouth  with  ^  Gao.  i.  (fnim  the  verb.)  Something  put 
cirm ;  loner  iasribngjer ;  body  long,  c«3%-ered  into  tb«  mouth  tu  hinder  speech  or  eatmg 
with  small  scales^  whitwh,  aUn-e  hoary  ;  fle^h  IDrydm). 

white,  ilaky,  bnl  not  much  esteemed.     In-  CfAGAS,  or  Gagat.     SeeBiTUMEV. 
habits  the  Northern  and  Mediterranean  seas ;  GAGE.  s.  (t^ape,  Fri-nch.)    I.  A  pledge ;  a 
fipom  one  and  a  half  to   two  feet  long;  is  pawn;  a  caution  {Southern),     V.  A  measure; 
exiiemely  voracioos;    and    migrates   in    vast  a  rule  of  nunsnrimr  (rffin^O- 
iboalfl.  7V>Gagk.  v.  a.  (.i;<'f'rr,  French.)     1.  To 

11.  G.  molva.  Ling.  Mouth  bearded  ;  wager ;  to  (!e|>one  .i^  a  wa^er  ;  to  impawn  ;  to 
nnperiaw  longer;  body  vrr^  narrow  and  lone,  give  as  a  caution  (KnolUs).  9.  To  bind  by 
aoove  Drown,  beneath  whitish,  and  yellowiih  some  caution  or  surety;  to  engage  iShmk" 
m  the akiea.  Inhabits  the  northcra  seas;  grows  wpeare),    3.  To  measure ;  to  take  the  contents 
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.    ^jw.;e  v^Au^**  F/**  in  ilu*  hrasa-cap  at  G.    The  upper  end  Oi 

ihc  tube  1\,  is  liernietically  scaled,  anci  the  opea 

■«  tuo.  -^iAiutics  a  lower  eiui  jT,  is  imnicrsi-d  in  mercury,  marM 

.  H^v.intv.  The  C.  on  which  .-wims  a  small  tlnckiivasor  mif&c 

( wukii)^  oi  move-  of  triaclc.     On  the  top  of  ihe  b<itile  is  screwe^ 

v-i.:cv*3  19  u«rd.    If  a  iubv  of  brass  IIG,  pierced  with  several  hole-i 

\%iio  received  it  is  to  admit  the  water  into  the  bottte  AB.    Tt« 

,^»    iiiy  t«>r  extreme  neg-  body  K,  i>  a  weight,  hanging  by  its  shsnk  £_ 

in  a  socket  N,  with  a  notch  on  one  side  at  m 

.M  J  (.'hjllenge  to  combat,  in  which  is  fixed  the  catch  /  of  ttie  spring  j 

KiL  ^ciise,  it  was  a  pledge  and  imsbinc  through  the  hele  L,  in  the  shin. 

^.  ...  M  challenger  cast  on  the  of  the  wcignt  K^  prevents  its  falling  out,  whei 

.'v  '^:h-i  look  up  as  accepting  the  once  hung  on.    On  the  top,  in  the  upper  pag 

.».!.«  oMialiy  a  glove,  gauntlet,  of  the  brass  tube  at  H»  is  fixed  a  large  eiu|Bl| 

_  .  ..   «;^o  like.  '  See  Combat   and  ball,  or  full-blown  bladder  I,  which  inustool 

be  so  large,  but  that  the  weight  K  may  be  abli 

«  hMiIv  now  retained  as  a  snbslan-  to  sink  the  whole  under  water. 

^«  A  ^cibf*  tlie  ff  is  chjiige<l  into  tc,  and  Tlie  in»trumenty  thus  constructed,  is  used  ia 

^«  !i*rnied  wage:  as,  to  wage  law,  to  the  fnllowiog  manner.    The  weight  K  beiii| 

^^\^.:.ifrjnce.  tf.d.  to  give  security  that  a  hung  on,  the  gage  is  let  fall  into  deep  waicr, 

'hiTi '*•»•'*  he  dcliverrd.     See  Waol.     If  a  and  sinks  to  the  bottom;    the  socket  N.  ■ 

-thW  who  has  distrained  be  sued  for  not  hav-  somewhat  longer  than  the  s 


s-^  » 


tiid  «)eii«eicd  what  he  had  taktii  by  distress,     fore,  after  tiie  weight  K  comes  to  the  botlOHf 
he  should  wa^',  or  gage,  or  ga^er  deliverance;     the  gage  wdl   continue  to  descend,  till  tJH 


tiiat  is,  put  tn   surety  thaf  he   will    deliver  lower  ]iart  of  the  socket  strikes  against  tk 

i}„.„i.  weight;  this  gives  liberty  to  the  caich  toflf 

(jage  (Mort),  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  off  the  hole  L,  and  let  go  the  weight  K  ;  wba 

hands  of  the  proprietor,  so  that  he  reaps  the  thiA  is  done,  the  ball  or  bladder  J,  iniiaadf 

fruits  thereof :  in  op|)Osition  to  the  vif-gage,  huovd   up  ilie  gage  to  the  top  of  the  waiei. 

wlure  the  fruits  or  revenues  arc  reaped  by  the  \\'hile  the  iia^e  is  under  water,  the  water  bm^ 

creditor^  and  reckoned  on  tlie  r<N)t  ot  ihe  debt,  ing  t'rer  arceis  to  the  treacle  and  mercurria 

w'liich  diminishes  in  propttr'iim  thereto.    The  the  ly)ti!e,  uill  by  its  pressure  force  it  U|i  ioM 

second  acquits  or  discharges   itself;    tlie  first  the  tube  E/*,  and  the  height  to  which  it  hai 

d'-e.*!  not.  been  forced  by  the  greatest  pressure,  viz.  tbM 

Gage,   in  the  sea  language.     When  one  at  the  iK^imni,  will  be  shewn  by  the  mark  ii 

shi|)  is  to  windward  of  another,  she  is  said  to  the  tulie  wliich  the  treacle  leaves  behind  i^ 

liavc  ihe  weather-gage  of  her.     Tiiey  likewise  and  which  is  the  only  use  of  the  treacle.  TMl 

call  the  number  of  feet  that  a  vessel  sinks  in  shr\v.s  into  what  space  the  whole  air  in  ihi 

the  water,  tlie  ship's  gnge  :  this  tliey  find  by  tube  \:'J'  i«i  compressed  ;  and  con^ecpienily  ihl 

driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and  lieijLzl.t  or  depih  of  the  water,  which  by  iv 

putting  It  do\\n  lieside  the  rudder  till  the  nail  weight  produced  that  compression,  which  il 

catch  hold  under  it;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  th**  thiiu  le'juired. 

pike  is  under  water  is  the  shipN  ^aje.  If  the  ^a^c-tube  K/*,  ii  of  gl.is«,  a  scale  mij 

Gage,  among  letter- founder^,  a    piece  of  he  drawn  on  ii  with  ilir  |MMnt  of  a  dianw 

box  or  other  hard  wihkI,  variously  notched,  shewing  by  ins)}eciion,  what  heialit  the  waMT 

the  u^e  of  which  is  to  adjust  tlie  diinenMonsy  stands  above  the  bottom.     Hut  the  length  sf 

slo|>es,  &c.  of  the  difl'ereni  soils  of  letters.    Sec  10  inches  is  not  sufKcient  for  fathoming deplhl 

FouNDLKV.  at  sej»  Mncc  that,  when  all  the  air  in  suehi 

Ga(;e,  in  joinery,  is  an  instrument  made  to  length  of  tube  i^  compressed  into  half  an  iatb| 

strike  a  line  truly  parallel  to  the  straight  side  the  de;;;li  >n  water  is  not  more  than  634  iiecii 

of  any  b(iard  or  piece  of  stuff.     Its  chief  use  is  which  i-^  i.i4  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

for  cai^in.;  uf  tenops  true,  to  fit  into  mortises;  It' so  reiiiedy  this,  we  make  u>e  ol  ii  tube 50 

and  fiM  L-iuing  stutrnf  an  equal  ti^icknis*i.     It  inclu\.     («iig,  which   for  streiigih    may  bet 

is  nude  ui  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  filled  upon  a  mus({urt-  barrel,  and  suppose  the  air  compreMd 

s<iuHie  »ilck.    to   slide    up    and   down    stiffly  into  .ui  hundredth  part  of  half  an  incli ;  ihcn 

thereon,  and  with  a  tf>oth  at  th*'  end  of  a  stall'  by   «ayiiig  as   1  :  99  : :  400 :  39(kK)  inches.  M 

to  score,  to  strike  a  line  upmi  ihe  stuff  at  any  3o()0  feet ;  even  this  is  but  iitile  niurr  tbaa 

distance,  accoidin^  to  the  dibtiincc  of  the  oval  ha!f  a   mile,  or  Cf)40.    But  since  it  is  m* 

(wm  it.                 ^  sonabie  to  «;np|)Ose  the  cavities  of  the  sea  ben 

Gagr  (Sliding),  a  tool  used  by  maihemati-  some  proportion  to  the  mountainous  parts  a 

cal  instruDient-makcrs  for  measuring  and  set-  the  land,  some  of  which  arc  more  than  ihni 

tine  oO' distances.  miles  abo\e  the  earth's  surfice,  thenfiirc,  I 

Gat.e  (IVirV     See  AiK-ruMr.  explore  such  ^reat  depths,  the  Dr.  com  rived. 

CA(;e    (Sr.i),   nn    insipmient   invented   by  new  t'ltrni  r>r  his  sea-gage,  or  raiher   f^r  th 

J)r.  ILiles  aiivi  Dr.  De^agnlier^,  for  fiiidiui:  the  ga;^-tuhe  in  it,  as  follows  :  HCDF  ^fij^.  13.)  i 

dentil  of  the  be.i,  the  deacripiion  of  uhich  is  a  hulliw  ineiaUic  glolte, comniunic  ingonlh 

this.     AB,  (Plate  0'8,  fig.   14.)  is  the  gage-  lop  with  a  long  tube  AB,  whc»»c  canacity  is 

wliich  ii  ceucuied  tht  ga^e-tube,  ninth  pait  of  that  globe.    Oa  the  lowcr  p4 
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; Ini  also  a  short  tulic  DR,  to  stand  in  imall  a|)frture,  throupli  which  the  water  was 
rarj  and  treacle,  llie  air  cmiraiiied  in  adiiiiticd.  In  consraiicm*e  of  this  cnnstruo* 
ipnuod  gage- tube  is  compr^sited  by  the  tir»n,  the  ourface  of  ih'*  waitr  in  the  luhf  was 
before ;  but  the  degiee  of  compression,  *n  little  afffctrd  by  ihe  j^itation  of  the  >ea,  that 
II  to  which  the  treacle  h,i*i  been  forced,  its  h«>mht  wan  i.ot  altered  the  lOih  part  of  an 
sere  be  seen  tiirou;ih  ihi*  tul>e  ;  there-  inch  when  the  swcli  of  the  sea  %va«»  two  feet; 
uuwer  that  end.  a  slcndi-r  nKi  of  mnal  and  Mr.  Riyltry  was  certain,  ihni  wiih  ihis  in- 
,  with  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  iul»e  itrunirnt  he  could  difcern  a  difference  of  the 
I  receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  and  10th  ol'an  inch  in  ihe  height  ot  the  tide, 
wtien  taken  out.  Gage  (Wind),  an  insirnment  for  measuring 

tube  AB  be  ho  inches  long«  and  of    the  force  ot  the  wii.d  upon  any  given  Murface. 
He  that  every  inch  in  length  shall  be    See  Ahemombter. 

inch  of  air,  and  the  contents  of  the  To  G.\^<JGL1£.  v.  n.  (gagen,  Dutch.)  To 
I  tube  together  600  cubic  inches ;  then,  make  a  noise  like  a  goose  {iGng). 
t  air  is  ainipressed  within  an  hun-  GAGUIN  (Robert),  a  French  historian, 
art  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  the  was  b<'>rn  at  ('oil  mc!)  near  Amiens,  and  eflncated 
ill  not  approach  nearer  than  five  inches  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  *'  LL.IX 
p  of  the  lube,  which  will  asree  to  the  Ch.irles  VI 11.  and  Lc.uis  XII.  eii-pl'>M-it  him 
3300  feet  of  water  as  aliove.  Twice  in  bererni  embassies  to  l£ngland,  Gerinah\,  and 
1  will  compresa  the  uir  into  half  that  Italy.  He  waj  keeper  of  ihe  royal  libnry,  and 
rlv,  riz.  i!§  inches,  which  correspond  general  of  the  order  of  tne  irinitaiiani,  ant  I  died 
which  i«  a  mile  and  a  (juarter    A^ain,     in  I  jOl .  His  princijial  work  'S,  l>e  gestin  Tran- 

space,  or  1^  inch,  will  shew  double    coruin,  from  rharamond  to  the  year  IMK),  iolio, 
tt  depth,  viz    1  J2(X)  feel«  or  'J{  miles,     publi«hfd  :<t  Lyons,  in  1594. 
I   probably   very  nearly  the  greatest        (■.VHNlA.  In  hot:iny,  a  genusof  the  claia 
the  sea.  hexandria,  order  nionojxyiiia.  Calyx  uncertain  ; 

(Bucket-sea),  an  instrument  contrived     glume  one-valved,  from  two  to  five- flowered  : 
lales,  to  find  ihe  ditferent  decrees  of    c«)rol ;  «;lume  iwo-valved;   style  forked;  seed 
and  saltness  of  the  sea,  at  uiHTcrent     one.    'Pwo   »|)ccie«  :    Polynesian   hertts   with 
consisting  of  a  common  household    purple  fl«)wcrH. 

ticket,  with  two  heads  to  it.    These        GAIKH^A,  an  ancient  town  ot'  Naples,  in 
ve  fach  a  round  holo  in  the  middle,     Italy.    lti^7(i  miles  S.W.  of  Rome.    Lat.  41 
r  inches  diameter,  and  covercvl  with     30  U.     Lon.  13.  4?  K. 
lening  upwards;  and  that  they  might        (y.AlLLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de« 
!n  and  stint  togct  er,  there  is  a  small     iiartmeot  of  Tarn ;  remarkable  for  its  wines, 
fixed  to  the  np|)er  |)art  of  (he  lower    Ljt.  4:i.  54  N.     I^n.  2.  5  K. 
d  at  the  othrr  end  to  the  under  prt  of        GA'l  LY.    See  G a Y  LY. 
r  valve;  so  tiiat  »s  the  bucket  descrnds        («A1N.  s.  (icatii,  French.)     1.  Profit ;  ad- 
linking  weiglii  into  the  «e:i,  lioth  the     vaittugi*    {Italcif^h).       'i.    Interest ;    lucrative 
en  by  the  force  of  the  water,  which  by     vicvi.<i  iSkak*peart)     '.i.  Untawfid  advantage 
aru   has  a  free  paMiiire   throutsh    the     (Curinfhians),    4.  Overplus  in  a  com|iaFative 

But  wheu  the  nnckiet  is  drawn  up,     c<i:i.piit'4tion  ;  any  tliin<;  opposed  to  loss. 
ih  thevaives  r^hut  by  the  force  of  the         To  (tain.  r.  a.  (nof^ner,  French.)     1.  To 
the  upper  part  of  the  biuket  ;  sr>  that    obtain  as  profit  or  a<lvunta{re  (Mi/ton),     f.  To 
ket  is  brought  up  full  of  the  lowett    havf  thr*  overplus  In  comparative  computation 
r  to  which  it  had  descended.  (Humrn.     ^i    To  (»biain  ;  to  prorure    TUfoi" 

I  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercurial  son).  4.  To  obtain  increase  i»r  anv  thing 
leler,  fixed  in  it,  is  examined  ;  but  allot i<'<l  {Daniel).  A.  To  obtain  whatever^ 
e  must  be  taken  to  observe  tlie  degree  <;imm1  or  bad  {Acti).  ^i.  To  win  acainsi  oppo- 
I  the  mercury  stand>,  before  thr  lowrr  sition  {ClarenHnn).  7.  To  draw  into  any  in- 
the  thermometer  U  uken  out  of  the     tero»i  ftr  pariv  {Philips),     8.  To  reach  ;  to  at« 

the  bucket,  «lse  it  would  be  altered     tain  {Huller). 
ffereni  temivrature  of  the  air.  To  (>ain  over.  To  draw  to  another  party  or 

crio  keep  ttic  bucket  in  a  ri^lit  |>0!(t-     interest  i\Vio{/'/). 

re  arc  four  cim!^  fixed  to  it,  reaching  To  Gain.  f*.  n.  I.  To  grow  rich  ;  to  have 
If  feet  belo\%*  it,  to  wtiich  the  linking  advantac-* ;  to  \>t  ailvanced  in  interest  nr  hap- 
i  fixed.  pinrss  {Kzekief),     «.  To  encroach  ;  to  come 

(Tide;,  an  instrument  use«l  for  do-     forward   liy  degrees   iDryden).      3.   To  pet 
g  the  hcis^hi  of  the  tides  bv  Mr.  Hay-    ground  ;  to  prevail  acainM  {Addison).     4.  To 
te  eoursc  of  a  voyage  towards  the  south    obtain  influence  with  {Hiciff). 
.  in  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  in         (taik.  a.  (an  old  word.)  Handy;  ready. 
•  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  I77A.     Thi^        GA'INKU.  *.   ((rm*  gain.)   One  who  re- 
nt consists  nf  a  clasi  tube.  who>e  in-     ceiviti  profit  or  ad%.Miiau;e  {Denham). 
aineter  was  7-lOth:»  of  ,m  inrii,  lahhcrl        (i.ViNFL'L.  *i.  (/:«i;i  and/M//.)   1.  Advan* 
10 f<«>t  fir  rod,  dit'id-'ii  irrtnt'eei.  inches,     Li^^r-ons  ;    p  dfitable    {South).     2.  Liicrative| 
a;  the  rod  beinx  ftotmril  to  a  simn^    ))rttrltii  iim' iif  nroney  {i}rydi'n). 
d  firoi  and  upriulit  in  the  water.     At        GA'lNFl-LLV.  ad.  (Irom gaiii/ii/.)  Profit« 
r  end  of  the  tube  was  an  cxcecdinjily    ably ;  advantagcoujlj. 
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of  any  venel.    More  prt)i)crly  ^.  .JALACTOSPONDA,  in  antiquit; 

gpffire).  -^     .^Auoo  made  with  milk.  

Gage,  in  our  ancipiii  cimoin*    -         ^^..  GALaCTOPHOROUS  DUCTS, 

pledge  (ir  |>awn,  j^ivun  by  uay  *u     *  iralaciophori,  from  yaXa,  milk,  and  « 

word  ii  only  properly  iisuii  :■                       .,fc^»»c,  carry,   because  ihey   bring  the  milk 

ables ;  for  miinovcauit  -.  ii  nipple.)     The  excretory  ducts  of  the  gl 

the  gage  perish,  the  {>e4.-                  ...««..  In-  the  breasts  of  women,  which  tenninati 

noi  10  ans%vcr  for  it^  bicv*.                          '  papilla  or  nipple, 

ligcncc.  &c.                                  ^       daiiJdy ;  GALACZ,  or  Gal  ASi,  a  town  of  B 

Gac  e  is  bI:io  u     >  seated  near  the  Danube.   Lat.  45.  S4  ^ 

Sec  Castei.     Ii-  •                ^  .*.  d.ia  «yO  1.  28.  «4  E- 

whirh  ill  ■.  iio^KV-                ■   '^^r^j,).    if.  To  GALAGE.i.  A  shepherd's  clog  (Slp 

^'*''''       ''•   ■••       ^^  ..  »w*..  GALA'NGA.  (gfl/awga,  perhj^  its 

<■'■                       Xi^^^      ■.WM*^^«i«M«»y-)  Oppo-  name.)    Galangal-    The  niou  of  thi 

'^      '     (^  .  ,  .  are  used  medicinally:  two  kinds  are  mc 

^^^v'v  wi*  ^  'M^nk  in  Lincoln-  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  which  dlfier 

^    ^^^  ^^^  ,^  iutfMhrs.   It  is  seated  size,  both  being  tne  produce  of  one  plat 

/"'si'     iW  Ma;  u  a  welUbuilt  dried  root  is  bruu^nt  from  China,  ir 

^  .'*      H«Mk  itmkc,.    Lat.  53.  98  N.  from  an  inch  to  two  in  length,  scarce 

thick,  branched,  full  of  knots  and  join 

..^  .r.'«vf«    vl'hinnas),   an    English  several  circular  rings,  of  a  reddish-bn 

*\.^    v%»«  Jii  Sudbury,  in  1727-    He  lour  on  the  outside,  and  brownish  witl 

i:%.  V  ^a*«««M^<u»  and  used  to  entertain  has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very  gratel 

•  ^,   .rakktii^  Umitcapes  from  nature  in  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  u 

^^^  X  •»*»  iMiitve  country.    Here  he  Viras  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  warm  stc 

J.v-^v  ^  !'■*>>  Iti*  mornings  in  sketching  bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in  bitter  in 

\»».^jM»)wj*i  wt***  •  marshy  brook,  a  few  It  is  now,  however,  seldom  employed. 

!.  ...J/i  vK'W^mU  and  his  fk)ck»  or  other  casual  Ga  lanoa  (Major).    See  Galanc 

Cs^     t^^"^**  Sudbury  he  went  to  London,  Gala  kg  a  (Minor).    SccGalanc 

..!is.k   V  b«.x\uuea  portrait  painter,  in  which  GALANGAL.    See  Galanca  a 

1  ,    .1^  ai:«K»  JHxniired  great  eminence.    His  pinia. 

,w»«  \«^  «\v«ll«'U^'v*  however,  was  as  a  land-  Gal ang a l  (English).    SeeCvpRi 

.l«i*«*  Mkiihri.  in  which  he  united  the  brilliancy  GALA'NTHUS.    Snow-drop.    In 

v«  \  iiMk.lv  with  the  simplicity  of  Rysdael.  This  a  genus  of  the  class  hcxandria,  order 

4  sa«  u«i»t  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  ji^ynia.    (.'orol  superior,  six- petalled ;  tl 

xiiiv.^M  Ukiin  his  talents:  he  impoverished  him-  inner  petals  shorter  and  emar^inate  ; 

«^s  |^«  avii*l   the  needy.    He  died  in  1788.  simple.   One  species  only,  G.  nivalis,  j 

^m>  t4M>.  wi'd  in  the  orchards  of  our  own  count  r 

X^W^S'V.  prep.  {{6i  agaiuMl.)  species,  however,  affords  three  vnriet 

fV    ttA'iNSTAND.    r.  a.    Cgoinsl    and  ciiminon  snow-drop,  the  half-double, 

ji\<^,i.>    To  withstand;  to  oppose;   to  rcdist  double.    The  first  is  the  earliest  in  fln 

vN'./^rf  )•  ^^^"  tirogressively  the  second  and  third 

!•  \UUISII.  a.   (^capH-an,  to  dreiis  fine,  are  elegant  ornaments  to  the  borders 

Sikxtm)     1*  Gaudy;  showy  ;   splendid  ;   dttt  gardens,  and  especially  from  their  apoe 

(.i/W'i'H)*      8.    Extravagantly    gay;    flighty  early  as  January,  when  no  oihcr  flo^ 

^.VUn/A).  opened  itself.     They  will  succeed  in 

GA'IUISHNESS.  #.    (from    gairish.)     1.  every  soil  and  situation,  and  abundar 

I'Uicry  t   flaunting  gaudiness.     2.  Flighty  or  pagate  themselves  by  offsets  from  the  n 

«Kiia%;iicant  joy  (jTav/ar).  GALA'RDIA.    In  botany,  a  genus 

(iAI  r.  **  {gof,  Dutch.)  I.  A  way;  M,gafig  Hass  syngenesia,  order  poly^mia  fru 

ytMO'  Ktiit    {Snaktpeare),      2.  March;    walk  Hcceptaclc chaffy, hemispherical ;  seeds 

{SfH'Mtrr).    3»  The  manner  and  air  of  walking  ed  with  a  many-lcafcd  chaff ;  calyx  im 

{CiarvHtloH).  mnny-leaved,   flat ;   florets  of  the  ra^ 

(iWLACTITES,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a  parted.     Two  s|>ecie»,  natives  of  Amei 

sulMiiince  much  resembling  the  morochthus,  or  GALAT^i)A  and  Galathaa,  in  1 

I'Vuch  chalk,  in  many  respects,  but  different  history,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Nei 

fruin  it  in  colour.    The  ancients  found  it  in  I>)ris.     She  was  passionately  loved  by 

llio  Nile  and  in  some  rivers  of  Greece,  and  clops  Polyphemus,  whom   she   treaii 

iitc<l  it  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  for  coldness  and  disdain  ;  while  Acis,  a  s 

dcllin^ioiis  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.    At  present  of  Sicily,  enjoyed   her  unbounded  a; 

it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  ana  some  l^e  hap  |>iness  of  these  two  lo\-ers  was  d 

jiaris  of  France,  and  is  wholly  o\*erIookcd,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  cyclops,  who  cru 

iiriniis  esteemed  a  worse  kind  ol  morochthus.  rival  to  pieces  with  a  piece  of  a  brok 

S«N»  Morochthus.  while  he  reposed  on  the  bosom  of  ( 

Ci*ALACTOPHAGIi  and    Galactopo-  The  nymph  was  inconsolable  for  the 

r  jK,  in                      fwas  who  lived  wholly  on  Acis;  and,  as  she  could  not  restore  hin 

niilkf                          n  the  use  of  any  other  she  changed  him  into  a  founuin. 

food.  GALATIAf  the  ancient  name  of  a  | 
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a  Minor,  now  called  Amasia.    It  wit  when  the  moon  it  not  up.    Il  is  of  a  oonsideN 

td  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  able,  though  unequal  breadth ;  being  also  in 

f  BitbjniJ,  on  the  south  by  Piimphylia,  some  parti  double,  but  in  othcri  single. 

I  the  north  by  the  Euxiiie  sea.    It  was  The  giaiaxy  pa&set  through  many  of  the  con* 

rtn  part  of  Phryaia  Magna  ;  but,  u))on  stellations  in  iti»  circuit  round  the  heavcni,  and 

occuiiied  by  the  Gauls,  was  called  Ga-  keeps  its  exact  place  or  pisilion  with  respect  to 

uid  because  siiunied  amidst  Gretrk  co-  them.                                               * 

and  itself  mixed  with  Greeks,  Gallo-  There  have  been  Tarious  strange  and  fabulous 

Suabo  calls  iiGalatia  and  Gallograrcia:  stmies  and  opinions  concerning  the  galaxy. 

i  two-fold  name  of  the  people,  Gjlatae  The  ancient  poets,  and  even  some  of  the  philo- 

Ilomeci.  sophers,  speak  of  it  as  the  road  or  way  by  whieh 

lATlANSCEpistleto),  in  the  Scripture  the  heroes  went  to  heaven.    But  the  Egyp* 

was  written,  according  to  some  critics,  tians  called  it  tlie  Way  of  Straw,  from  the  story 

li  5i;   according  to  others,  about  the  of  its  rising  from  burning  straw,  thrown  bchiod 

>  or  very  beginmiig  of  63.  the  goddess  his  in  her  flight  from  the  giant 

chnfcfaes  of  Galitia  were  first  con-  Typlion.    While  the  Greeks,  who  affect  to 

9  the  christian  faith  by  St.  Pkul,  about  derive  ereiy  thing  in  the  heavens  from  some  of 

y  end  of  the  year  60.     From  the  coo-  their  own  fables,  have  two  ori^ns  for  it :  the 

ihia  epistle  it  appears,  that  after  he  had  one,  that  Juno,  without  peroeiviog  it,  aceidenl- 

J   the  gosnel   lo  the  Galatians,  some  ally  gave  suck  to  Mercuiy  when  an  infant;  but 

g  lealou  (lad  endeavoured  to  degrade  that  as  soon  as  she  turnra  her  eyes  upon  kimt 

ttle*s  character  amons  them,  as  one  not  she  threw  him  from  her,  and  as  the  nipple  waa 

itdv  commissioned  by  Christ  like  the  drawn  from  hii  mouth,  the  milk  ran  about  for 

oftfes ;  and  to  subvert  his  doctrtiie  with  a  moment :  ainl  the  other,  that  the  infant  Her* 

to  justiAcaiion,  by  insisting  on  the  ob-  cules  being  laid  by  the  side  of  Juno  when  aslcepi 

1  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  so  on  waking  she  gave  him  the  breast ;  but  soon 

;ng  to  incorporate  the  law  with  Chris*  perceiving  who  he  was,  she  threw  him  from 

tier,  and  the  heavens  were  marked  by  the 

irineipal  designs,  therefore,  of  St.  Panl  wasted  milk. 

iputle,  were  tn  assert  and  vindicate  his  But  the  modems,  and  indeed  some  fow  an* 

ail  authority  and  doctrine :  to  shew  the  cientsi,  look  u|)on  the  galaxy  at  an  assemblage 

'aiwl  consisicncy  of  his  behavitiur:  to  of  an  infinire  number  of  niinote  stars.    Dr. 

I  and  confirm  the  churches  of  Galatia  HerMrhvl,  on  examining  the  milky  way,  has 

true  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  prove  that  seen  the  astonihhing  number  of  ll6,U00  start 

ith  ceremonies  were  not  iitccssary  to  pa's  through  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  only 

tion:    to  expose  the  errors  that  were  I5'a;>erture,  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 

«d  among  them  by  the  judaixing  teach-  hour.     How  extremely  applicable  and  beauti- 

I  tD  revive  those  urincipli'S  ot  Chris-  ful  then  is  the  language  of  Milton,  when  he 

fhich  he  had  incutcatcfl  when  he  first  speaks  thus : 
I  the  gospel  among  them. 

Nib|ect  of  this  is  much  the  «ame  with  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 

he  epijtle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  same  And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

f controversy  are  handled  in  thcni  both ;  Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way» 

following; question  is  more  particularly  Which  nigliily  as  a  circling  xime  thou  seett 

d  here,  viz. :  "  Whether  circumcision  Fowder'd  with  stars, 
foil  observation  of  the  cereniotiial  law 

It  were  nectfssary  to  the  salvation  of  a  There  are  other  such  marks  in  the  heavens ; 
n  convert  ?'*  as  the  nebula,  or,  nebulous  stars,  and  certain 
Btt  two  chapters  conuin  some  practical  whitish  paru  about  the  south  pole,  called  Ma* 
ions  levelled  against  the  animosities  gellanic  clouds,  which  are  all  of  the  same  na- 
il partialities  which  this  dispute  had  ture,  appearing,  when  viewed  through  a  tele- 
4  and  rineiied  among  the  Galatians.  scope,  to  be  vast  clusters  of  small  stars  which 
•AX.  In  botaoy,  a  genus  of  the  class  are  too  faint  to  affect  the  cyt  singly. 
via,  order  nionogynia.    Corol  salver-  GALBA  (ServiosSulpicius),aKoman  who, 

calyx  ten-lcmved ;  capsule  one-celled,  by  unremitted  diligence,  rose  mdually  to  the 

ndt  ebtdc.    One  species ;  a  native  of  greatest  offices  of  the  state.    He  dedicated  Uie 

u  greatest  part  of  his  time  lo  solitary  pursuits, 

AQCIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  chiefly  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  iVero.     Hit 

— addphia,  order  triandria.     Spathe  disapprobation  of  the  emperor's  commands  was 

■w-lcavtd ;  calyxless ;  eorol  one-petal,  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.    Nero  ordered 

it  with  a  bog  tobe ;  style  one ;  capsule  him  to  be  put  to  death,  hot  be  escaped  the  exe- 

Blif  inferior.    Three  species ;  two  of  ciitioner,  and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor. 

•I  MM  of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  When  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered  him* 

mKYf  or  Miikt-way,  or  Via  lac-  self  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  who  exposed 

I  aHioaomy,  that  long,  whitish,  lumi*  the  floods  of  the  citizens  to  sale,  to  Kratily  their 

■ky  wfafcn  seems  to  encompass  the  avarice.  The  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out, 

Wbt  a  twath,  scarf,  or  girdle  j   and  and  impunity  purchased  with  a  larn  sum  of 

I  ca^  tetn  in  a  clear  night,  c«peeially  money.    Such  coniiKt  greatly  disj^caicd  Ute 
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people ;  and  ilrhen  Galba  refused  to  pay  the 
soldiere  the  monev  which  he  had  promised 
them,  when  raiseu  to  the  i)iroiie,  they  assassi- 
nated him  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  eighth  month  of  his  reign,  and  procluimed 
Otho  emperor  in  his  room,  Januarv  l6th, 
A.  D.  (yg.  The  virtues  which  had  shone  so 
bright  in  Galba,  when  a  private  mai>,  totally 
disappeared  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Gr  ALB  A  NUM.  {galbaftum,  Hebrew.)  A 
gummi-ri'sijmus  Juice,  obtained  partly  by  its 
spontaneous  exudation  from  the  joints  of  the 
stem  of  the  bubon  galbanuxn  ;  foiiis  rhombeis 
dentaii«  slriatis  glabris,  umbellis  paucis,  of 
Linn^iis  ^  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria ; 
order  digynia;  but  more  generally,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  by  making  an  incision  in 
tne  stalk,  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  from 
which  it  immediately  issues,  and  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  githered.     It  is  im- 

foriecl  into  England  from  Turkey  and  the  East 
ndifs,  in  large,  softish,  ductile,  pale-coloured 
masses,  whicli,  by  age,  acquire  a  brownish- 
yellow  appearance :  these  are  intermixed  with 
distinct  whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure 
part  of  the  mass.  Galbanum  holds  a  middle 
rank  between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum, 
but  its  foetor  is  very  inconsiderable,  especially 
Vhen  compared  with  the  former ;  it  is  there- 
fore accounted  less  antispasmodic,  nor  are  its 
expectorant  qualities  equal  to  those  of  the  lat- 
ter; it  however  is  esteemed  more  efficacious 
than  either  in  hysterical  disorders.  Externally 
it  is  often  applied  by  surgeons  to  expedite  the 
suppuration  of  indolent  tumours,  and  by  ph}^- 
fiiciaiis  as  a  warm  stimulating  plaster.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  |.ilulae  galbani  composite, 
the  e.Kplaiitruni  galbani  composituni  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  theemplastrum 
ad  clavos  |)edum  of  the  Edinburgh.  See  Bu- 
bon 

Galbanum  forms,  with  water,  by  trituration, 
a  mi!ky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly  dissolve 
in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Rectified  spirit 
takes  up  more  tnan  either  of  those  menstrua, 
but  not  the  whole ;  and  forms  a  tincture  of  a 
bright  eolden  colour.  A  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  alcohol  and  one  of  water  is  capable  ol  dis- 
solving it  entirely. 

GALBULA.  Jacamar.  In  zoolog}',  a 
genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  picae.  Bill 
straight,  ver\  long,  quadrangular,  i)oint  red, 
nostrils  oval  at  the  base  of  Ihe  bill ;  tongue 
short,  sharp-pointed  ;  thighs  downy  on  the 
fore-part ;  feet  sransile.  Four  species  ;  all  of 
vrhicn  inh.ibu  South  America ;  generally  about 
the  si7(-  of  I  lark  ;  feed  on  insects,  and  some  of 
them  Hy  in  pairs. 

GALDAGUMMI.  This  is  a  gumresin 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  totally  forgotten 
in  the  present  day.  Externally,  it  is  nf  u  brown 
colour,  but  white  within,  of  a  h^rd  lameliati^d 
structure.  »u(I  smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like 
elemi.  W.en  burnt,  tt  gives  out  an  agreeable 
odour.  It  was  formerly  uscxl  as  a  warm  stimu- 
lating medicine,  and  a])plied  in  plasters  as  a 
corroborant. 
GALE.  J.  igahling^  hasty,  Ger.)   A  wind 
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not  tempestuous,  yet  stronger  tha«  i 

(3fi7/o«). 

Gale,  orSwE-ET  willov^,  iu  bota 
Myrica. 

Gale  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  and 
minister  among  the  baptists,  was  born 
don  in  K)80.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  ^ 
distinguished  himselT  very  early,  and  ai 
at  Amsterdam  under  Dr.  Limborch. 
chosen  minister  of  the  baptist  congre] 
Barbican ;  where  his  preaching,  beiit; 
practical,  was  greatly  resorted  to  by  ^ 
all  persuasions.  Four  volumes  of  his 
were  published  after  his  death,  which 
cd  in  17?1-  His  Reflections  on  Di 
History  of  Infant-baptism  is  esteemed 
defence  of  the  baptists  ever  published  j 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  tl 
cd  Mr.  William  Whiston,  Dr.  Fos 
some  say  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  beeoi 
.tists. 

Gale  (Theophilus),  an  eminent 
among  the  non-conformists,  was  born 
at  KingVTeignton,  in  Devonshire. 
ceived  nis  academical  education  at  h 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  < 
arts,  and  was  chosen  fellow.  ]Hle  wa 
to  Winchester  in  l657,  where  he  prea 
1661,  when  refusing  to  comply  with  I 
uniformity  he  was  .silenced,  and  def 
his  fellowship.  He  was  then  appoint 
to  the  two  sons  of  Philip  lord  Whartoi 
he  accompanied  to  Caen,  in  Normal 
1()65  he  returned  to  England,  and  bee 
tor  to  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  all 
of  a  seminary  at  Newington.  He  died 
bequeathing  his  estate  to  trustees  for 
port  of  students  of  his  own  persuasion, 
excellent  library  toward  promoting  uad 
ing  in  New-England.  He  wrote  man 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  Court  of  t 
tiles,  a  very  learned  production,  in  w 
author  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the 
and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  pagans  v 
rowed  from  the  scriptures.     {fFaikins 

Gale  (Thomas),  a  learned  Ens^lisl 
born  in  l636,  at  Scruton,  io  Yorksh 
was  educated  at  Westminster  scho< 
whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  collc| 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  felk 
was  celebrated  for  his  acquaintance ' 
Greek  language  ^nd  antiquiiit*$.  Hi 
ledge  of  the  former  pn)cure(l  him  il 
professorship.  In  167 1  he  publi-nlied  a 
of  the  ancient  mytj^ologic  writer:^,  phy 
moral,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  I(J7S 
chosen  master  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
he  received  the  degree  of  B.  and  D.L 
1676  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  < 
of  St.  Paul.  He  was  elected  a  membi 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  piesentfl 
ciiriobities,  {Mrticularly  a  Roman  urn, 
I'thes,  found  hi  Surrey,  near  Beckenh) 
I  (}Q7  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  < 
He  died  at  his  deaneij  in  1702,  aud 
terred  in  the  choir  ot  his  cathedral 
Gale  wrote  many  learned  works.  CiPS 

GALEA,  iu  antiquity,  a  li^C  ca 
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piece*  commonly  of  brasi.    Hence  the  siciaos  before  biro  had  done,  and  explaining 

eubeaiert  were  called  g^learii.  c%try  thin^  according  to  the  sirictcil  doctrine 

LEA.  (in  botany,  from  galea,  Lat.  an  of  the  Pcrijiatrtics,  put  physic  on  a  new  foot* 

t\)    The  upficr  lip  of  a  ringent  corol.  iiig:  he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  four 

ios  Hies  the  word»  labium  su|)erius  or  up-  elements;    the  cardinal    qualitiea    and  thrir 

).  (itxrci'S ;  and  the  four  humours  or  tempera* 

'LEATED.    o.    (galeaius^    Latin.)     l.  mtnts. 

ed  as  with  a   helmet  iH'oodtcnrd).     'J.  Galcwic  is  more  frequently  iisfd  as  con- 

itany.)  Such  plants  as  hear  a  Hower  re*  tr.idiNiiiif:uibiu*d  from  chemical. 

nea  helmet,  as  the  monkiho^KJ.  GALENlS'l'S,  a  denomination  given  to  suck 

L£GA»  in  botanv*  a  gciius  of  the  cb^s  physicians  as  practise,  prescribe,  or  write,  on 

>liia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  with  snbii-  tiie  !;aleiticjl  piinciple:*,  and  sund  opijosed  to 

tthy  nearly  equal;  leirnme  with  obliq'ie  the  chemiMs.    At  pri'sent   the  galcntbts  and 

between  the  seeds,     lliiriy-six  species  ;  ciu'mi^ts  are  pretty  well  accnmiiiodau-d  ;  and 

(ew  with  tennate,  the  ^renter  )>art  with  most  of  our  |)hysiciaiis  use  the  prL*|>arat ions  and 

«  leaves.     Chiefly  of  ihe  C.ipe,  South  renudies  ot'iMtih. 

ca,  and  India;  some  few  nati%e«  of  the  G \LE.^risT8,  or  Galcnites,    in   church- 

of  Europe  ;  and  airooi  these  G.  nfiici-  histor}',  a  branch  of  Munnoiiiies  or  Hafxi^ts, 

nrith    pinnate,    lanceol.iie,    uiucmnaie,  who  take  in  sf^cral  of  the*  opinions  of  the  S.'i- 

■s  leases  ;  Janceobie,  arrow-shaped  sti-  cinians,  or  rather  .Arians,  touching  the  divii;ity 

erect,  stiff  legumes,  known  ve(y«{eiK*rally  of  our  Sa\  iour.     In  J(i(J4   the  \Vatcr!aiuli.  n<i 

timaie  af  goats- rue,  and  formerly  au  arti-  were  divided  into  two  |)artie^,  of  which  the  one 

ran'oui  pharinacopceias.  %vcre  called  Gaieiiisis,  and  the  other  AfMisto- 

L£N.    SeeGALEXUS.  lians.    They  are  thus  called  from  their  l'.*adcr 

LENA,  (from  y«xi^,  to  shine.)  An  ore  Abraham   ualenus,  a  learned  and    el(M|ueiu 

I  in  which  that  metal  is  combined  with  physician  of  Amsterdam,  who  coiihidored  the 

IT;  and  hence,  when  sef>4irate(i  from  im-  <.'hristian  religion  as  a  sy.«icm  that  laid  luucii 

s«  it  is  termed,  chemically,  9ulp!)nrci  of  less  stress  on  laith  than  pruciice,  and  who  was 

it  is  the  most  usual  form  iti  which  lead  for  taking  into  the  communion  of  the  Mcnno- 

incd  from  the  mine.  (See  Lead.)  There  nites  all    thr>se  who  acknowledge   the  divine 

reral  rarietie*  of  ^^alena,  diMin^uished  origin  of  the  iKxiks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 

Hilly  by  the  diffcr'^nce  of  iheir  external  ment,  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives. 

aoce,  whether  occurring  in  gniiiis,  with  GALENUS  (Claudius),  a  celebrated  phy- 

or  in  crystals.  They  generally  contain  a  sician  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonitius  and  bin  suc- 

Noportion  of  silver.  Galena  is  of  a  blue-  cesson»  born  at  Fergamus.  He  visited  the  most 

y  colour,  like  lead,  but  brighter,  and  of  learned  seminaries  of  Greece  and  l*^pt;  and 

(lie  lustre.     Before  the  blow>pi()e  it  do-  at  last  came  to  Uome,  where  he  soon  rendered 

let,  and  melts  with  a  sulphureous  smell,  himself    famous    by  his    profession.     Many, 

first  taken  from  tlie  mine  it  contains  astonished  at   his  cures,   attributed   them   lo 

16  to  '83  lead,  and  from   i\}«\  to  *l6  sul-  magic.     He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcus 

Its  specific  gra\ity  varied  from  7  112  to  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he 

returne<l  to  Perjramus,  where  he  died,  in  hit 
.EKA  (Antimoninted),  a  species  of  load  jK>ih  year,  A.I).  MM-  He  wrote  no  less  than 
which  antiuumy  is  ffMind  in  combination  3<M)  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
ic  tolphuret  ab«>ve  nit-ntinnrd.  burnt  in  the  temple  of  Pi*are  at  Rome,  where 
LBVA  (O)mpart),  of  u  closer  texture  they  had  l>cen  de))Osited.  To  Galen  and  Hip- 
be  precoling,  is  ^omcfinies.  but  nut  frc-  pocraie**  the  moderns  are  indebted  f^r  mnnv 
y,  found  in  Derhyshiir,  Germany,  ainl  usef«il  discoveries.  The  best  editions  <iff»alcii  s 

It  is  so  much  like  plunitugo,  that  it  is  remaining   works  are,   the  Rml    edition    of 

aistAken  for  it.  15^8,  in  6  vols.,  and  that  of  Venice  in  H)'j:>f 

•HA  (False,  .MfK:k-lea4l),  or  Hlf.vue,  in  7  vols. 

ancc  thus  called,  because,  thf.irxh  it  ap-  GALK0B1)0IX)N.     Yellow  dead-nettle. 

to  resemble  an  ore  of  lead,   it  contains  In   botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamii, 

if  that  metal.    .Since  tlu;  former  name  order  gyiimiospcrmia.     Calyx  five-cleft,   un- 

apoted,  the  8ul)styiice  has  proxed  to  be  equal  awncd  ;  up|jer  lip  of  the  corol  very  etui  re 

of  zinc,  containing  that  mtta)  in  union  and  vaulted  ;  lower  lip  three-cleft,  with  nil  the 

tilpbur  ;  and  hence  termed  sniphuret  of  di%iiionH  acute.     One  S|iecies  ;  common  to  the 

moi.t  sba<les  of  our  own  country. 

LBVA  OF  i»OM,  is  soinctimcs  applied  to  G A  LEON.     Sec  Galleoit. 

ailiied  ore  of  that  meul.  GALEOFSIS.     {gaUopsis,    m)ii*4'IC,    from 

LIMA,  in  bounv,  a  genus  of  the  class  w»X5;,  good,  atid  §x*c,  vision,  so  called,  bec.uise 

ria.   order  digynia.     Calyx   four-cleft;  it  was  thought  good  for  the  sijtht;  or  from 

m  i  cipsule  roundish,  two-sceiled.  Two  ywxin,  a  cat,  and  i^i;,  aspect,  the  l1«n\ei-»  |za|>. 

;  natives  of  Africn  and  the  Cii.c.  ing  like  the  open  mouth  oi  an  animal.)  Heni|>- 

LENIC,  in  medicine,  is  that  manner  of  nettle.     In  Ixiiany,  a  genus  of  the  cla-s  didy- 

ting  and  ii«Jtin«  dinMses   foundetl  on  namia^ order  nymuio^pcrmia.  Cal\x  five-clett, 

wmeiof,  ormtroduced  by  Galen.  This  awned  ;  umwr' ho  of  the  corol  vaulted,  and 

,  eoUccting  and  digesting  what  the  phy-  crenate  j    lower  lip  with  two  teeth    on    iu 
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npper  side.    Four  species;  all  indigenous  to 
oui  own  com-fielcls.    See  Lamium'album. 

GALEttl'CULATE.  a.  (from  galerus, 
Lalin.)  Covered  as  with  a  haU 

GAL£IlICULUM,acapofskin  worn  both 
by  men  and  women  amongst  ihe  Romans. 

Galericulvm  aponeuroticum.  The 
tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over  the  peri* 
cranium. 

GALFALLYy  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperarj.  Lat.  52,  15  N.  Lon.  8. 
SOW. 

GALICIA,  a  large  country  in  the  S.  of 
Poland,  which  was  forcibly  seized  by  the  Aus* 
trians  in  1779.  It  consists  of  that  part  of 
Xtittle  Poland  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  Vistula,  almost  the  whole  of  Red  Russia, 
•nd  a  slip  of  Podolia ;  and  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria ;  which  kingdoms,  as  the  court  of  Vienna 
alleg^,  some  ancient  diplomas  represent  as 
situated  in  Poland,  and  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Hungpiry;  but  their  most  powerful  and  con- 
▼incins  argument  was  the  uUima  ratio  regum, 
deriTed  from  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

Galicia,  a  provmce  of  Spain,  having  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  N.  and  W.  Portugal  on 
the  S.  and  Asturias  and  Leon  on  the  £.  It  is 
bnt  thinly  peopled,  and-  its  produce  is  wine, 
flax,  and  citrons. 

GALILEANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  Their 
founder  was  one  Judas,  a  native  of  Galilee, 
from  which  place  they  derived  their  name. 
Their  chief,  esteeming  it  an  indignity  for  the 
Jbws  to  pay  tribute  to  strangers,  excited  his 
countrymen  against  the  edict  of  the  emperor 
AiigusiuSy  which  had  ordered  a  taxation  or 
enrolment  of  all  the  subiects  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  pretended  tnat  God  alone  should 
be  owned  as  master  and  lord ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects were  of  the  opinion  of  the  phari!>ees ; 
but,  as  they  judged  it  unlawful  to  pmy  for  infidel 
princesy  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  and  performed  their  sacrifices 
apart. 

GALILEE,  anciently  a  province  of  Judea, 
but  now  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Its  bounds  are 
not  now  certainly  known. 

GALILEO  (Galilei),  the  famous  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  and  born  in  the  year 

1564.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  strong  in- 
clination to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
and  made  prodigious  progress  in  these  sciences. 
In  \&Q2  hewascho^n  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Padua,  and  during  his  alxxle  there  he  in- 
vented, it  is  said,  the  telescope ;  or,  according 
to  others,  impro%'ed  that  instrument,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  for  astronomical  observations.  (See 
Astronomy.)  Inl6l  I , Cosmo  II.  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  sent  for  him  to  Pisa,  where  he 
made  him  professor  of  nialhematicf^,  with  a 
handsome  salary  ;  and  soon  after,  inviting  him 
to  Florence,  gave  him  the  office  and  title  of 

{irincipal  philosopher  and  mathematician  to  his 
lighness. 
lie  bad  been  bat  a  few  yean  at  Florcnoe  be* 
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fore  he  waa  coovineed  by  ltd  esperienoe,  thai 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  however  iU-^minded,  was 
held  too  saercd  to  be  called  in  question.    Hav* 
iiig  observed  some  solar  spots  in  l6lv,  he  print- 
ed that  discovery  the  following  year  at  Rome  j 
in  which,  and  in  some  other  pieces,  he  ventur- 
ed to  assert  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  S)'stero, 
and  brought  several  new  arguments  to  confirm 
it.     For  these  he  was  cited  before  the  inquisi* 
tion;  and,  after  some  months  imprisonment, 
was  released  upon  a  simple  promise,  that  hm 
would  renounce  his  heretical  opinions,  and  not- 
defend  them  by  word  or  writing.     But  having 
afterwards,  in  l638,  published  at  Florence  hia 
Dialogues  of  the  two  greatest  Systems  of  the 
World,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican*  be 
was  apin  cited  before  the  inquisition,  and 
committed  to  the  prison  of  that  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Rome.    In  June,  m  the  same  year, 
the  congregation  convened,  and  in  his  prescooe 
pronounced  sentence  against  him  and  his  booki^ 
obliging  hiffi  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  motl. 
solemn  manner ;  committed  him  to  the  prisM' 
of  their  office  during  pleasure ;  and  en}oioed 
him,  as  a  saving  penance,  for  three  yeam  to 
come,  to  re()eat  once  a  week  the  seven  peniien* 
tial  psalms :  reserving  to  themselves,  however^ 
the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  takiqg 
away  altogether  or  in  part,  the  said  punish^ 
ment  or  penance.    On  this  sentence,  he  WM 
detained  in  prison  till  l634;  and  his  Dialogiiiet 
of  the  System  of  the  World  were  bnrnt  at 
Rome. 

Galileo  lived  ten  years  after  this ;  aerco  oC 
which  were  employed  in  making  still  further 
discoveries  with  his  telescope.  But  by  the 
continual  application  to  that  instrument,  added 
to  the  damage  his  sight  received  from  the  ooo*. 
turual  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weaker,  till' 
he  became  toully  blind  in  l63Q.  He  bore  thia 
calamity  with  patience  and  resignation,  wocthj 
of  a  great  philosopher.  The  loss  neither  brok« 
his  spirit,  nor  slopped  the  course  of  his  studies. 
He  supplied  the  defect  by  ccmstant  meditatioB  ^ 
by  which  means  he  prepared  a  large  quajitit?  of 
materials,  and  began  to  arran^  them  by  dic- 
tating his  ideas ;  when  by  a  distemper  ot  three 
months  continuance,  wasting  away  by  degree!^ 
he  expired  at  Arcetri  near  Florence,  in  Januaiy 
1642,  "being  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Galileo  was  in  his  person  of  small  stature, 
though  of  a  venerable  aspect  and  vigorous  con* 
stitutjon.  Piis  conversation  was  afiable  and 
free,  and  full  of  pleasantry.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  architecture  and  pintlng,  and  designed 
extremely  well.  He  played  exquisitely  on  the 
lute ;  and  whene^-er  he  suent  any  time  in  the 
country,  he  took  great  pleasure  m  husbajodiy^ 
His  learning  was  very  extensive :  and  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  hi}ih  degree  a  deamess  and  acute* 
ness  of  wit.  From  the  time  of  Archimedes, 
nothing  had  been  done  in  mechanical  geofiictiy» 
till  Galileo,  who  being  |>ossesiedof  an  exceihat 
judgment,  and  great  skiH  in  the  most  abatnua 
points  of  geometry,  first  extended  the  boBoda« 
ries  of  that  science,  and  began  to  reduce  tlie  re* 
sistance  of  solid  bodies  to  iu  laws.  Besidci  a^ 
plying  geometry  to  the  doctrine  of  aiotiMi^  (f 
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vkicb  phOonphy  became  ctublishcd  on  a  sure  flowm  will  coagulate  boHiog  oiilk ;  and  thaf 

faiTiilninn,  be  indde  surprising  discoveries  in  are  said  to  be  employed  for  this  purpwe  iu 

the  bcavcns  by  means  ot  his  telescope;  and  making  Cheshire  cheeses.    The  plant  is  found 

tfiiii  made  the  evidence  of  the  Copeniican  sy»-  wild  in  our  (irids. 

itm  more  sensible.     He  was  the  tint  who  de-  9.  O.  itioilu^o :  found  wild  in  our  hedgea, 

Bonsirjieil  that  the  siiaces  descrihed  by  heavy  with  leaver  in  eights,  elli|}ttc,  rather  than  ob- 

Ulni§  Locfics  are  as  the  mjuares  of  ilieir  times  tuse»  inucronjte,  rough  at  the  margin  ;  flow«n 

rf  motion;  and  that  a  body  projected  in  an  in  spreading  pj  nicies.  There  is  another  ^'ariety 

bhUqutf  difcction  describes  a  parabola      He  in-  with  ihc  stem  and  leaves  rough.    The  express- 

ftntcd  the  cycloid;  likewise  the  simple  pen*  ed  juice  of  thii  and  several  other  species  was 

Mam  and  thought  of  applying  it  to  clocks,  formerly  in  higli  repute  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy : 

bat  did  not  execute  that  design.     He  discovered  but  it  hiiS  lon^  lost  iu  character. 

ihitair  had  grsftvitys  and  endeavoured  to  com-  3.  G.  asparine.  Clivcri ;  Goose-grau.  Found 

pn  it  with  water.     In  short»  he  will  ever  be  in  our  licdges  with  leaves  in  eights,  lanceolate, 

iiaiied  by  true  philosophers  as  tlie  greal  man  carinate,    tough,    prickly   backwards;    stem 

iks  opened  vast  ncids  for  tlieir  enquiries,  and  flaccid.      The  expressed  juice  was  formerly 

ably  asrisied  them  therein  b}' hb  inventions  and  used  in  cataplasms  for  oiscussing  glandular 

iKoveriet.  tumoiin ;  but  is  now  no  lon^crr  known  in  the 

Galileo  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  many  pharmacopoeias.     Rabbits    and    some  other 

rfvhich  were  published  in  his  life-time.  Most  quadmjieds  arc  fond  of  the  leaves. 

rflbein  were  also  collected  after  his  death,  and  GALL.  i.  (s^ala,  Saxon.)  1.  The  bile,  or 

fished  Iw  Mendessi  in  S  «ols.  4to.,  under  animal  juice  remarkable  for  Its  supposed  bitter- 

Ae  title  ol  L*Opeiic  di  Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo,  ness.  (See  Bilh.)  fi.  The  part  which  conuins 

iil6a&    Some  of  ihece,  with  others  of  his  the  bile  {Brown),    3.  Any -thing  extremely 

■ttN,  fvcic  translated  into  Kn^ish  and  pub-  bitter  {Sirnkspgare).     4.  Rancour;  malignity 

IM  by  Thomas  Salisbury,  in  his  Mathe-  {Spenttr).    5.  A  sore  or  luirt  occasioned  hjf 

mtieal  Collections,  in  8  vols,  folio.     A  vo-  rubbing  off  the  skin  {Soulk). 

Ime  also  of  his  letters  to  several  learned  men.  To  Gall.  v.  a,  igaler,  French.)    1.  To 

vA  solutions  of  several  problems,  was  printed  hurt  or  make  sore  Yty  rubbing  off  the  skin.    t. 

ttBologna  in  4tn.  Figuratively,  to  impair,  to  wear  away.    3.  To 

A  correct  translation  of  the  sentence  passed  vex  ;  to  fret ;  to  leaze ;  to  harass;  to  disturb. 

■^Galileo,   and  of  his  abjuration  of  the  Gall  (St.),  or  St.  GalL£M,  a   town  of 

aisn  and  keresiis  which  he  held  respecting  Swikscrland,iu 'Hinrgat:,  wi:h  a  rich  abbey, 

the  arth  and  sun,  is  given  in  the  Monthly  To  the  valuable  library  b<*loiiKing  to  this  abbey, 

Mipzine,  for  Feb.  1 802.  which  cnmains  seterul  MSS.  of  the  classics, 

GALINACEUS  LAPIS.      See  Galli-  we  are  imJehted  for  Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius 

lACBVS.  Italic  us,   Valerius    Flaccus,   and   Quintilian, 

GALlNSO'GEAfin  botany,  a  genus  of  the  copies  of  which  were  fuund  here  in  1413.  At 

dm  lyngenesia,  order  polypiinia  superflua.  this  town    arc  good  nunufaciures  of  linen, 

Bnpiacle  chaffy ;  down  many-leaved,  chaffy ;  mntlin,  and  embroidery,  l^t.  47.  ^  N.  Lon. 

tdyx  imbricate.      Two  species ;  natives  of  tj,  80  K. 

Kti.                                    ^  Gall-blapdek.    Vesicula  fcllis.     Anob- 

GAUOT.  f.  {galioiie,  Fr.)  A  little  galiey  long  incinbranoous  receptacle,  situated  under 

•r sort  of  brigantine,  built  %-ery  slight  and  fit  the  liver,  to  winch  it  is  attached  in  the  right 

Sir  chase  (KnoUes),  hypochondriuin.       It    is  composed   of  three 

GALITEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  membranes  :  a  common,  fibrous,  and  villous. 

modria,  order   monogynia.     Calyx  four,  or  luuse  is  lo  reuin  the  gall,  which  rrgurnitatcs 

ifc-sidcd;  four,  or  five-toothed  ;  curol  salver-  from  the  hc|)Utic  duct,  there  to  bectinic  thicker, 

ihsped,  deeply  four  or  fi\e-|iancd;   suniens  more  acrid,  and  l>iner,  and  to  send  it  through 

^r,  two  of  them  barren ;   firricarp.      One  the  cystic  duct,  whicii  pmcrecU  from  its  neck 

paries:  aGaiaaashnab  about  six  fret  hiKh,  into  the  ductus  communis  choledcKhiis,  lo  be 

^b  small  flowers  hi  a  terminal,  few-flowered  tent  on  io  the  du<Nlenum.     It  is  deticient  iu 

*|>ie.  some  animals,  a»  for  example  the  horse,  ass, 

GALIPOTf  or  Barras,  a  white  brittle  and  antrlnpe. 

•aihtance,  which,  in  the  winter,  is  found  to  ffALL-fLY,  in  entoraoloti^y.     SeeCTirtPi. 

iocrust  the  wounds  6t  fir-trees,  from  which  Gall-klt.  (nor.r de go//r,  French;  pailap" 

tspentinc  has  been  extracted ;  it  consists  of  /J,  German.)      An  excrescence  on  various  tpe- 

Mhb  onited  lo  a  small  portion  of  oil.  via  of  the  oak-irce,  produ.-cd,  as  naiuralista  af- 

GALIUM.   Bcdi-atraw.  In  boUny,  airenus  firm  by  a  pumture  made  on  the  leaves,  bark,  or 

•f  the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  buds,  by  varioa»  species  of  the  cynics,  or  f^zW-^j. 

•MKlallcd,  flat,  saperior ;  seeds  two,  round-  The  puncture  is  affirmed  to  be  made  by  the  fc- 

Vk.     Fifky-thtcc  apccics  •   chieflv   European  "^^'^  insccr,  which  dcposiii  at  the  same  nme  an 

fiwsi  ai^  thirtaeTcorn'mon  to  the  mlmn-  f»  *»»»*  progressively  becomes  »«;chcd  into  a 

iMaT  ■uj-Ll.--  itriU...    -»,.  —^11.  ^e  /«..»  ^^n  '•'^*  "f  K'"**'  *"**  •"  •***  situation  to  which  it  is 

!S  ^C!'    ?&•  7     .•  '      *     *^'  ^    "  entrusted,  fimls  abundance  of  food  as  well  u  a 

«^irj.     iiwse  ciiiefly  ol  notice  are  :  „^,^  j„,y  prepared  for  it.    The  perpeiual  atimo- 

I.  y.  Tcrnm.      Yellow   lady  s  bed-straw  ;  i^,^  which,  as  a  foreign  body,  it  excites  from  the 

wim  kaves  in  eights,  hnear,  fjjoQfvcd,  very  fint,  and  continues  to  excite  in  a  still  greater  d€- 

«ife,roughi  flowen  in  close  panicles.    These  gte«  after  it  hu  acquired  sensation  and  motiory 
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gradatUjr  inerMseA  the  galUnat  to  th«  nn  in  ably  flattened,  and  a  qnarter  of  an  ineb  or  ommw 

which  it  i^erally  reaches  uh,  and  accounts  for  in  len{^h :  it  is  of  a  brown  cream  eoloar,  oad  aa 

its  bein^  hollow.  even  vicry  minulely  granular  fracture  lilM  a  ooot- 

The  two  species  of  the  oak  that  afford  the  most  mon   hazel-nut;    it  breaks  down  between  tho 

vseful  ^11-nuts,  and  consequently  those  most  ge~  U^etli  like  alltheoily  farinaceousseedtwhen driedf 

nerally  sought  for  in  oommerce,  are,  the  querous  it  is  insipid,  but,  after  being  chewed,  leaves  a 

CBgilope,  and  quercus  cerris;  both  which  trees  faint  swcetiKh  flavour  like  that  of  a  bad  almond  ; 

are  natives  of  the  lievant    The  former  kind  of  it  i^  often  found  mouldy,  and  then  is  of  a  briglil 

gall  is  principally  employed  by  tanners,  thouj^h  chocolate  colour.    AVhen  laid  on  a  hot  iron  it 

by  no  means  so  extensively,  either  in  our  own  becomes  somewhat  moist,  and  gives  a  pungent 

country  or  abroad,  as  it  deserves  to  be :  the  latter  empyreumatic  acid  in  great  quantity,  bat  without 

is  the  officinal  gall-nut,  and  is  used  for  a  great  flaming,  and  is  probably  little  else  than  an  amy. 

rariety  of  purposes:  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  laceous  fecula.    This  kernel  no  doubt  it  is  which 

•oh  annual  shoots  of  the  tree,  and  in  short,  in  its  invites  the  depredation  of  insects;  and  in  all  those 

original  situation  and  general  appearance,  is  con-  gall-nuts,  the  kemelsof  which  have  been  derour- 

sidcred  by  naturalists  as  precisely  similar  to  those  ed,  may  be  perceived  a  small  tubular  passage 

excrescences  on  our  English  oaks,  vulgarly  called  from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  and  in  the  place 

oak  apples.     There  arc  two  kinds  of  gall-nuts  of  the  kernel  is  generally  left  a  little  web,  and 

distinguished  in  commerce;  the  inferior  is  of  a  some  minute  black  grains  which  probably  are 

pale  brown  colour,  and  about  the  sixe  of  a  nut-  the  excrements  of  the  insect.     Gall-nuts  that  are 

meg,  and  is  procured  from  8pain,  France,  and  unperforated  are  sometimes,  however,  found  hol- 

the  northern  Mediterranean  countries  ;  the  supe-  low  ;  but  this  may  be  inferred  to  be  owing  to  the 

rior  sort  is  of  a  deep  olive  colour,  approaching  to  destruction  of  the  kernel  by  spontaneous  deoom- 

black,  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  its  specific  position,  on  account  of  the  mouldy  and  discolour- 

gravity  is  considerably  greater:  it  is  produced  ed  state  of  the  remaining  shell, 

in  Asia  Minor,  but  more  especially  in  Syria,  and  No  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  of  any  one 

is  hence  called  the  Aleppo  gall,  this  town  being  of  the  four  parts  of  the  gall-nut  separated  front 

the  principal  seat  of  the  fbreign  Syrian  com-  the  rest,  although  what  we  have  called  the  resin- 

merce.  ous  portion  seems  to  be  particularly  Interesting: 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  concnrrent  tes-  the  gall-nut  in  general,  however,  has  been  sub- 
timonyofnaturalists,  as  to  the  original  of  the  gall-  jected  to  several  curious  enquiries  by  Scheelei 
nut,  any  person  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  Deyeux,  Proust,  Davy,  and  others,  of  which  the 
to  break  half  a  doxen  sound  unperforated  Aleppo  following  are  the  principal  results. 
galls,  may  readily  convince  himself  that  this  is  When  bruised  galls  are  infused  in  distilled  water 
oneof  those  vulgar  errors  which  are  repealed  and  atthetcmporatureofabont60<'Fahr.adarkbrowa 
believed  from  generation  to  generation,  because  fluid  is  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  this 
In  philosophy  and  natural  history,  it  is  easier  to  being  poured  off,  and  another  portion  of  water  be« 
believe  than  to  examine.  Qall-nut  consists  of  ing  added,  a  second  infusion  is  procured  of  a  some- 
four  parts.  The  external  or  cortical  covering  what  lighter  colour  than  the  former;  after  hav- 
is  of  a  dense  fibrous  texture,  a  pale  yellowish-  ing  thus  employed  four  or  Ave  separate  parcels  of 
white  colour,  is  very  thin,  and  separable  without  water,  the  succeeding  infusion  exhibits  a  yellow- 
much  difficulty  from  the  part  which  it  encloses :  ish-grecn  tinge,  which  by  degrees  becomes  more 
to  the  taste  it  is  highly  astringent,  with  a  slight,  and  more  faint,  till  all  that  portion  of  gall-nut  ao- 
and  sometimes  a  scarcely  perceptible  bitterness:  luhle  in  this  menstruum  at  the  above  tempcra- 
whenlaidonared-hotironitsmokesaodblackcns,  ture  is  taken  up.  According  to  Deyeux,  itre- 
and  finally  becomes  ignited,  but  without  any  quires  96  quarts  of  wster  divided  into  20  different 
flame  :  the  smoke  is  slightly  pungent,  a'jcoaipa-  macerations,  to  exhaust  all  the  soluble  matter  of 
nied  by  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  odour,  which,  a  sincic  pound  of  galls.  The  broirn  infhsion  ac- 
however,  chiefly  characterises  the  resinntis  part  quires  a  deep  black  colour  by  red  sulpbat  of  iron, 
of  the  gall-nut.  Immediately  beneath  the  corii-  indicnting  the  preseneeofgallic  arid;  a  solution  of 
cal  part  lies  that  which,  merely  from  its  external  isinghiss  in  water  occasions  in  it  a  copious  prccS* 
appearance,  we  shall  call  the  resinous  part,  snd  pitato  indicating  tan,  and  muriat  of  alumine 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  grester  portion  of  throws  down  a  precipitate  denoting  the  pre- 
the  gall-nut:  the  colour  of  this  is  dark  yellowish-  sen  ce  of  extract.     This  brown  infusion 


brown,  it  has  a  fibrou>i  texture,  snd  shows  a  great  to  be  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the  re- 
tendency  to  a  conchoidal  fracttire:  it  has  a  glim-  sinous  part  of  the  nut.  The  light  green  in* 
ipering  resinous  lustre,  and  is  very  brittle:  it  is  fusion  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  red 
not  only  astringent  to  the  tas1t>,  but  nauseously  snlphat  of  iron,  but  is  hardly  at  all  afiected 
bitter,  and  apf>ears  almost  entirely  soluble  in  sa-  by  the  other  two  reagents ;  it  appears  to  coo- 
liva:  when  laid  on  red-hot  iron  it  becomes  black,  tain  little  else  than  gallat  of  lime,  and  is  pro- 
and  in  a  state  of  semi  fusion,  and  exhales  very  bably  furnished  by  the  cortical  covering  of  the 
copiously  that  peculiar  odour  which  we  have  al  •  gall-nut.  A  few  drops  of  moderately  strong  tul- 
rcady  mentioned ;  in  a  short  time  it  is  ignited  phuric  or  muriatic  acid  change  the  green  tinge 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  but  without  produdng  any  of  this  infusion  to  red,  after  which  the  ori^nal 
flame.  The  central  cavity  of  the  gall-nut  is  lined  colour  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  al- 
with  a  very  pale  yellowish-brown  shell,  adhering  kali,  and  deepened  if  it  is  added  to  excess.  The 
pretty  firmly  to  the  resinous  part;  it  is  of  a  concentrated  nitric  and  oxygenated  muriatic 
fibrous  texture,  without  lustre;  to  the  taste  it  is  acids  destroy  the  colour  of  the  iAfusion.  nor  can 
almost  wholly  insipid  like  common  ligneous  fibre,  it  be  restored  by  any  alkali.  By  long  citntinued 
and,  like  this,  when  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron  it  slow  evaporation,  the  green  colour  is  changed 
burns  with  a  yellowish  flsme,  and  a  copious  into  a  dirty  yellow,  and  then  neitlier  acids  nor  al- 
produi^tiun  of  very  penetrating  pyroligneous  acid,  kalies  act  on  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
Within  the  shell  is  contained  the  kernel,  which  strongest  brown  infusion  that  can  be  made  by 
is  a  small  egg-shaped  body,  sometimes  consider*  macerating  pounded  galls  with  dlsUUed  water  al 
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M*  Fihr.  is  of  (he  tpcdfic  fnTiiy  of  l-i^»,  and  add,  and  whca  incineraCed  i    yields  caibonifed 

yidds  by  evapimticMi  a  little  more  than  \  uf  mliii  alka\i. 

MUrr     The  foluticin  is  nearly  triin«|  arriit.  of  a         The  alkal  na  eirths  when  adJed  in  «ul;«tancc 

^'loimb  Srown  colour,  arul  i   «  i<r  and   hi);hlf  cir  in  solution  to  the  brown  intuNioii  ffg^iU, «. '/in- 

MRDgent    luie ;  it  «tr"n^ly  red  <n*  Iitmu%,  and  bnic  with  the  «ihi>lc  of  ihc  t^m,  aii<i  thiuw  •!.  )%ii  a 

ihovi  Cither  luwts  uf  a  .titcn);a^C'l  aciil.     When  i^rcrn    |>fcci|iir.itc :   il.e    ^iipiriUDtni  li>|U(<f  ih  alw> 

wJphuric  acid  i«  poured  inn*  tLe  in  U'^ii-ii,    ..ute  ul  a  kpch  Lul.iur,  winch  bci  uriici  tuoic  iiii<.nsebr 

vhilc  precipitate  is  ihiuwn  down,  and  the  hU^x'r-  e\posLrr  lu  the  an  :  it    is   ta^lt    turbid  tiv  k>r- 

oaiint  liquor  beconiet  of  a  dcrpcr  colnur  thin  l>e-  phuiic  <icid,  und  K>vc«  a  hlack  prcri|.iiate  wuh  ilic 

km:    ic   i%  not,    IniweTer,  bv  ihi«  procc«>v,  frrrd  aalts  uf  irmi,  and  contistk  of  gallic' aciili  a:i.i  pri>. 

cniireif  from  any  of  its  inj^ndieriiK.  nmcc  it  *till  U^My  f>umc  rxtrnct,  combined  with  pait  o|  the  al- 

cninnue«  to  i;ive  a  deep  black  with  the  oxyj^rnat-  kaltnr  v.mh.     Tlie  f^reen  piccipiiatr,  by  repeated 

fid  nlti  of  iron,  and  to  afl'ooi  a  prccipiiatc  with  w:l^hln.' with  water,  gives  out  ncilb  the  whole  of 

feUnn.      The   sulphuric  pirciptiiiie.  when  scpa-  iis  ftdbc  acid,   anil   the   residue  it  iittlc  else  ihun 

rated  by  the    £l:er,    sligiuly    icddn.s  \r::etablc  t^in   Muhthc  iikjhiic  eaiih.     llie  artificial  car bcv 

hlnes,  yields  gallic  acid  by  d-snlUticn,  aod  when  nau  o(  tliew  earths  produce  the  ^aiue  effcct    ai 

diaohed  in  warm  water,  ^iven  a  cupioos  prcci|»i-  the  pure  can  ho. 

tvt  wiih  isinfclaM.     Muriatic  acid  piuduces  a  *ii-         It  aluniine  is  t>oiled  with  the  infusion  it  becomes 

nilar  effect  on  the  infusion  to  that  of  ^ulphurrc  of  a  ycilowish-giey  tinge,  and  cumbinet  with  the 

add.    Stnmg  niinc  acid»  when  fir m  added  to  the  whole   uf    ilic    laa  and  extract^  and  nearly  the 

iofusiuo,  ren:1«r<  it  turbid,  but  the  «eiiaraiing ipat>  whule  of  the  gallic  acid;  the  su|ieiiiauut  liq<ior 

frr  is  •o«.-n  dissolved  with  effet ve^cenrr,  and  the  being  clear  an^l  colourless,  and  giving  a  \ciy  taint 

liquor  becomes    clear  and  of  an  orange  c(4our :  purple  with  red  sulphat  of  iriai  •.    if  i<iily  a  very 

the   caccss  uf   acid  beinie  Miuratcd  by  an  alkali,  small  prop<iriiun  of  dluinine  be  cnipli*)cd,  ilie  li- 

botb  the  tan  and  jpallic  acid  of  the  infusion  arc  quoi  coi)»i«:t»  of  gallat  of  alumuic  wiili  excess  of 

isuiid  to  be  de«ir  >yc<i,  f •  r  n'l  precipitate  is  occa-  acid. 

sioned  by  a  soluiu  n  of  (;i  latin,  nur  any  change  of  The  perfect  nxyds  of  tin  and  xiiic  prepared  with 
colour  by  red  sulpliar  at  iron.  By  evapoiation,  a  nit  tie  acid,  when  Itoiled  with  the  iiifusion.  be- 
soft  yel!uwi<%h- brown  sub^tanci  is  procure'!,  wh:rh  come  of  a  iliiU  yellow  colour,  ami  leiluce  the  su- 
from  its  •lecKimposiog  nitro-niumt  uf  tin  an  J  ni*  pcrnai.mt  tluid  to  mere  water  ;  the  yellow  myds 
trat  of  alumifie,  appear  t<i  be  a  J^ind  nfeifiact.  arc  Mi'uble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  then  give  a  co- 
if a  vciy  diluted  nitric  acid  u  (.mfiluvcd.  it<  ef-  pious  {•n-tipitaie  with  ^elatm,  and  a  dciiv  blacL 
fccti  on  the  mfu«ion  are  s:milar  to  those  of  the  with^iltkul  iron. 

Mlpburic  and  muria'.ic  acids.  The    com|Niuiid  earthy  and  alkiline  salts  alss 

A  solution  of  eiiher  o(  'he  fixed  alkalies,  in  a  decimipose  the   mfu%icm  of  g'ill«,  but  the  prccipi- 

perfectly    caustic    state,    rcca^ion>i    a    trnpnrary  tatc  i»  nm  pure  fan   an  h.u  been  nuppj'irdi  for  it 

Inrbidness  in   the  infu'^ion,  and  changes  its  c^-lour  contaiok    h.-'kidcs    some    i;;illic  acid,  eatiact,  and 

10  brown  red  .  lO  tins  state  it  give*  nu  precipitate  thr  pfccipii.iiii  salt.       I  lie  same  ma>  I'C  oliNcrved 

viih  gelatin  till  the  adilition  of  an  acRl,  when  a  of  nuAt  of  the  in<-tallic  salts. 

copious  srdiment  IS  procured.     Caustic  aniruciua,         When  the  biowii  iriluiio:!   is  ex ]>« >«ril  ta  gentle 

aisniiKlerate  temperature,  ha«  the  \^me  effect  as  evaporatu  n,it  tii^t  Ifccomes  turbid b>  the  de|Ki^iiii»a 

fiuJ  alkali;  but  whrn  thr  misfurc  in  rsfKisd!  to  of  part  of  itk  ixtiactivc  matter,  an  I  at  Kiigth  ac- 

the  h<at  of  .billing  water,  (lart  of  tht-  ainmuoia  is  quire.i   the   l-i*ii^  Htei.vc   and  appearance  i  I  a  tough 

roUrilixc'i,   ar..]   the  re  maim  ter  reacts  on   the  tan  brown  exri;ict.  wl.uli,  while  u  is  w.irin,   ii.uy    be 

tod  giilu:   a»:id  if  the  infjsion.  convtrting  them  moulded    like    Ch.o  turpentine,  t-ul,  when  it  be- 

ilBost   entirely    mro  a  substance  precipiuble  by  comr*  cold,  is  dry  and  h:iid,  ai..l  very  ea^'ly  pul- 

Borut  of  tin  and  alumJiiou*  wit*.  ven/able.      Uy    CK|itHarc   in  cb^sr  vrs^rU  to  a  heat 

If  instead  of  a  perfectly  c.iustic  fixed  alkali,  r>ne  »u;>e«ior  to   th^t   of   bifiling   water,  the  rna>*  hrsi 

tblt  is  only  partially  so  be  employed,  a  pncipi-  sotiins,  thru   suells    and   gives  out    i   prrntiek.us 

cue  -s  thrown  down  trom  the  infusp  n,  the  i\\iAn-  quantity  «..f  cailHinic  acid  ;  then*  >«l'l'i;ic*  at  the 

tily  t,i  whu  h   *jrir*  m   prf-|Kiriii.n  to  ilui  i-f  the  sam*-    tin.c    4     white    salt    in  needle*  aoi  »c»les, 

nrbcniC  anr*.  unite  1  with  the  al-ali.      ThL4t  the  ^^hich    is    purr    jjApir    acid;    s«  on    ahci    a    Aaid 

formaiioii   of  i;  i»  precipiute  d- pends  rn  the- |-ie-  arises  in  wl.ich   the  gallic  acid  tl  ■.»  .'ics,  ar.*!  thu 

teace  cf  '  arbnnic  ucid  i^  niimlcM  truiii  this  <ii-  i>  suv-cecdcd    ^y   a   thick   Idac^uii,  kt  th.s  pciicid 

csn^iance,     that    if   c:iibu:'.ic  acnl  g:f»  is  ^/asv^d  the   pas*,    whicli    hiiheitu  li4«  1<«  n  ca-b  ■• 'i  ic^d, 

ihSDU^r.     the   residual    cLar  liqudi,  c  i.-.^rmj;  .1  bec«-mes    innammai'li*.  an«l   %•    c n'u.yrk  ?  \\    ttu 

caus'ic  ^ilkaii  an  J  iMus<.n  o(  .ail-,  an  immef::«:r  thirg  bnt  «  xlty  •  o«l  is  lelt  in  t(  e  fctm* 
precipitate  is  occ»ioneJ.  which  cil.iNts  thr  same  An  exact    inilvsi*  uf  ^»V%  m  f  r  'b*  >-rrt<r.t  , 

propeities   as    thir  prorhu-ed  h\   carhonaird  Jkali  !••*''«  impfaciic.-.l»li,  since  we  are  i.*.  •   »' 'i  iaJT.«j 

in  the  infukir.-n      The  f^illnwin.  air  the  characters  with   any    icai;*  ni*   »l.it  wn   sry.r:***    ^^^   ^ 

ofthe'jr.cipitatf  :  it  his  notthcasriingent  ta>teuf  «omponenl    part*   uiiiuiari  »i-h  rL-     :-^t^      ^. 

ancnmbined   tan;  it  is  but  impcifci  tly  soluble  ia  «hr    whcdr,    perhaps,  the  Uv  ta-.^    r\    ^.,^ 
coW  water  or  alcc4i>.lj   when  dii;e<.ii'i:  in  a  lari;e  """    '     '  't-.t-  . 

quantit}    uf  ho*  water  it  i*  sepaiaicd  ii.t>   an  iii«<>- 
laUc  and  a  scluMe    pan  ,  the   i<irmcr  cf  these  is 
0(4  acted  on  by  alci>tiil,  it  is  pnrtia!.y  soluble  in 
muriatic   .^id,   and  thr  solut  on  1  rec.p  :air*>  gela- 
tin ar.1  the  *altw»f  iron;  whin   inc.neiated  it  af-      dica'r    wuh  rt-^^iV^v.-    ri^.... 
folds  a  c 'nsiOcr able   pi- {•' i tio.>   o'   In.i,    but    im       '*•    \€^%    of    wr  ;r-    -•^    i«.    .-  . 
■Ikali;    hrncr    11    apprar-  to  Lr  a  cm; 'und  of       AM    tfr-*c    ••.•frte- •    •  p«.  ii    •- 
ktae,  gallic  ucid,  1  in,  am!  |-ffh.p^  i  little  eiiract  :      •'«    »"  be  cvajt**.^--   *    1    ».    ^         **    5.-      1 
the  ptr  srduble  in  hot  w..ter  m  inta|«Mr  of  pre-      amall   bsalk,  Otf  ■<• « .'.-•.-.-  ^ 

cifiuting  griatm,  tdl  the  aikali  is  s-turated  by  an      tnsci     wul    be  iey»»»-«i      ,  -^         *  ..  ^ 
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Mptffited  and  dried ;  the  fettdnal  flold,  bv  sable*  tiiely  oonqucrfd,  and  settled  there  in  llie  jtmw 
queot  evaporation,  it  to  be  brought  to  a  solid  state,  153?.  A uolher  division,  harins  taken  m  wtM 
and  then  digested  in  pane  «lcuhol,  by  which  the  erJy  course,  spread  themselves  in  a  semicircle 
tan,  gallic  acid,  and  extract,  will  be  taken  up,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  surrounding  the 
while  the  mucilage  mixed  with  some  impuriiies  country  of  Gojam,  aiul  passiug eastward  behind 
^n  remain  insoluble,  and  may  thu,  be  separated.  ^^^  ^^'  ^^•  ^^^  .^  extended  their  poa- 
Jhe  alcoholic  solution  being  agam  evaiK,rated,  ^^.^^^  J^  ^^  the  territories  of  the  Goiigjis 
the  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  ,  f^r,^  c:»^  ,k„*  »:.«^  .u«  xr:u  i™ 
stinng  solution  of  isinglass  is  to  be  poured  in  as  ?^  ^afau.  Since  that  time,  the  Nile  bM 
long  as  any  precipitation  Ukes  placcrthis  pieci-  ^  \he  boundary  of  their  possessions  j  though 
pitatc  when  weU  washed  consists  of  tan.  and  geUi-  tney  have  very  frequently  plundered,  and 
tin,  with  a  very  litde  extract  and  gallic  acid,  and  somciimes  conquered,  the  Abyssinian  pro- 
contains  about  46  per  cent,  of  tan.  The  rest  of  vinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  bnt  bare 
the  solution  is  gallat  of  linae  with  excess  of  acid,  never  made  any  permanent  settlement  in  these 
and  a  little  extract-  According  to  Davy^  500  parts.  A  third  division  has  settled  to  ^e 
grains  of  good  Aleppo  galls  contain  185  grains  of  southward  of  the  low  country  of  Shoa,  which 
matter  soluble  in  water,  and  this  consisu  of  the  governor  of  that  province  has  permitted^  in 

lao'*  or<l<='  'o  form  a  barrier  betwixt  him  and  the 

J*"* •  • .•..•..•... .  •• . .  • .......  130  territories  of  ihc  emperor,  on  whom  be  scaice- 

Mucilage  and  extract  deposited  dunng  .    acknowledges  anVdependenoe. 

OaUirSnS;mti;«ra« ::::::::::  "  .   The  GalU  .re  bek>w  the  mkldlerii^^^ 

Lime  and  saline  matter I«  brown  complexion,  and  have  Ion.  black  bwf ; 

For  further  particuUra  concerning  gaU-aut,  see  but  some  of  them  who  hvc  in  the  valleys  am 

Oai.i.ic  ACID,  Ink,  and Tavniiio.  entirely  black.     At  first  their  common  food 

The  uses  of  this  substance  ate  very  importtnt  was  milk  and  butter;  but,  since  their  inter* 

It  is  employed  largely  in  dyeing  not  only  bUcks  course  with  the  Abyssinians,  they  have  learn- 

and  various  kindred  colours*  but  is  also  an  essen-  ed  to  plouah  and  sow  their  land,  and  to  make 

tial  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  finest  bread.    They  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for 

madder  reds:    it  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  the  ihe  number  »even,  and  each  ot  the  three  divi- 

black  wridng  inks:  it  is  employed  in  the  labora-  gj^ng  j^i^^dy  mentioned  are  subdivided  into 

toiy  as  a  useful  test  for  the  salts  of  iron,  and  is  ,^^„  ^^bes.    In  their  behaviour  they  are  ca- 

oecasionally  used  m  mediane.  tremely  barbarous,  and  live  in  continual  war 

Gall-8TO»E8.  Biliaiv concretions.    Hard  with    the   Abyssinians,  whom  thejr  murder 

concsate  bodies,  of  which  there  are  great  va-  without  mercy  as  often  as  they  fall  into  ibcir 

rieties,  formed  in  the  gallbladder  of  aninul  hands.    They  cut  pS  the  privities  of  the  men, 

bodies.  and  hang  them  up  in  their  houses  by  way  of 

In  general,  they  proceed  from  a  superabun-  trophies ;  and  are  so  cruel  as  to  rip  up  women 

dance  of  the  resinous  oil  of  the  secreted  bile  in  with  child,  in  hopes  of  thus  destroying  a  male, 

compariion  with  its  water   and    coagulable  Yet,  notwith&tandinc  their  excessive  cruelty 

Ipnph,  in  consequence  of  which  it  crystal-  abroad,  they  live  under  the  stricteiit  discipline 

lizes;  and  hence  chemical  analysis  has  gene-  at  home  ;  and  every  hroil  ur  quarrel  is  instant- 

rally  found  these  calculi  to  consist  of  nothing  ]y  punished  accorcling  to  the  nature  of  the  of* 

more  than  an  mly  concrescible  resinous  mat^  fence.    Hach   of  the  three  divisions   of  Uie 

ter,  yet,  when  lodged  in  the  pores  or  paren-  Galla  above  mentioned  has  a  king  of  its  own; 

chymatous  substance  of  the  liver  andf  gall-  and  they  have  also  a  kind  nf  nobility,  from 

atones,  are  often  productive  of  various  and  vio-  among  whom  the  sovereigns  can  only  be  cho> 

lent  diseases.  sen  :  however,  the'  commonalty  are  not  ex* 

GALLA,  an  Abyssinian  nation,  originally  eluded  from  risinz  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  if 
dwelling,  as  Mr.  Bruce  8up|K>ses,  under  the  they  distinguish  themselves  very  much  in  bat- 
line,  and  exercising  the  profession  of  shepherds,  tie. 

which  they  still  continue  to  do.      For  a  num-  GALL2E.  (from  Callus,  the  river  in  By- 

ber  of  years,  our  author  tells  us,  they  have  thinia    from    whose    banks  they    were  fim 

been  constantly  migratiiig  northwards,  though  brought.)     GalU.     The  nut-gall  of  the  oidt 

the  cause  of  this  migration  is  not  known.    At  is  an  excrescence  produced  on  difiierent  parts 

first  they  had  no  horseai  the  reason  of  which  of  the  tree,  the  young  branches,  leaves  and 

waa,  that  the  country  they  came  from  did  not  buds,  in  consequence,  as  is  said  by  naturalists, 

allow  these  aniroals  to  breed :  but,  as  they  pro-  of  the  deposit  of  the  eieg  of  the  insect  called 

ceeded  northward  and  conquered  some  ot  the  Ctnips  (which  see) ;  many  varieties  of  which 

Abyssinian   provinces,  they   soon    famished  make  for  this  purpose  a  puncture  into  the  tree 

themselves  with  such  numbers,  that  th^  are  with  their  pointed  snout,  and  then  deposit  the 

ROW  almost  entirely  cavalry,  making  little  ac-  egg,  whose  acrimony,  by  exciting  a  new  action 

conntofinfentryin  their  armies.    On  advanc-  in  the  vegetable  vessels,  produces  the  ezere- 

jug  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  the  multi-  scence  of  the  nut-gall. 

tude  divided  ;  and  part  directed  their  course  GALLAM,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 

towards  the  Indian  O^an ;  afler  which,  hav-  same  name,  in  Africa,  on  the  river  Senc|[a). 

ing  made  a  settlement  in  the  eastern  patt  of  Lat   14  S5  N.      Lon.  g.  65  W. 

the  continent,  they  turned  southward  into  the  GA'LLANT.    a.    {gMlani,    French.)       1. 

countries  of  Bali  and  Dawaw,  which  they  en-  Gay  ^  well  dressed  ;  showy  j  splendid}  ma|- 
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Bificnt  (/mm*).    9.  Bnve;  high  tpiriled  ;  GALLEOT.    S«eGALBOT. 

4Mng;  nugittDimoat  {Digby).     3.  Fine  ;  GALLERY,  in  ftfchttectore.     I.  A  kiod  of 

matki  tpacNMis  {dmrtndon),    4.  lodined  to  walk  along  the  Boor  of  a  hotiie  into  which  the 

ctBitshfp  (Tktmsvm),  doors  of  the  a|>aruneiits  open  {Si4mty).  9.  Th« 

Ga'llavt.  «.  (from  the  adjective.)     K  A  teau  in  tUc  plaj-house  alwve  the  pit,  in  which 

py,  iphghtly,  airy,  spleodid  fluan  {Dryden),  the  meantrr  {leoplc  ait  {Pope). 

f.  A  wbofenuMter,  who  camaet  women  to  de-  Savot»  in  his  Architecture*  derives  the  HtMd 

kawk  them  (yf^uofi).    3.  A  wuoer ;  one  who  fcallery  t'rom  (yauU  aa  soppoaing  the  ancient 

cawn  a  woman  ibf  maMi|9e.  Gaula  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  them. 

GaOXANTLY.  aJk  ^from  g^Umii,)     1 .  Michod  fetches  it  from  the  French  alkr^  to  so ; 

Gs]fly;  splendidly.     9.  Bravely;  nobly;  ge*  a/^e  ;  others  bring  it  frtnn  goirre,  «allev,  he- 

■noocW  (Smjft^,  cause  it  bears  some  resemblance  thereto  id  r^ 

GA'LLANTRY.  «.  (gaiauterie,  French.)  spect  of  length,   lu  the  corrupt  Latin  tve  meet 

1.  Splendour  of  appearance ;  show ;  magnifi-  meet  with  galUita,  for  the  gallery  of  a  monaa- 

«ioe(ffe(/!0f).    9.  Rravery ;  nohleo^;  ge-  lerv. 

MUty  (G^^mai'tfr).    3.  A  number  of  galbmU  The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  magnificent ; 

(JMipfare).    «.  Coortship;  refined  address  a  gallery  of  paintine;  a  complete  a panment  is 

10  women.    5.  Vitioos  love ;  lewdocse ;  de*  to  consist  of  a  hafly  anti-chamber^  chamhef* 

huKbery  (SmUi).  cabinet,  and  gallery. 

GALLATS,  a  geoosof  salts  formed  by  the  Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk 

taioB  of  gallic  acid  with  different  substances,  across  the  ditch  of  a  town,  made  of  stronc 

AmmiU  nmaber  only  hM  been  noticed,  and  beams,  covered  over  head  with  planks,  and 

dMeaie  but  imperfectly  known.  loaded  with  earth;  sometimes  it  is  coveted 

Gallat  op  ALUiftiiB,  is  formed  by  mix-  with  raw  hides  to  defend  it  from  the  artificial 

iiiga  small  portion  of  alomine  with  the  info-  fires  of  the  besieged,    lu  sides  sliould  be  mua* 

MB  of  oat-galls,  and  suffering  the  water  to  quet  proof. 

caape  by  evaporation.    This  is  the  only  gallat  Gallbrt  op  a  mivb,  is  a  narrow  pasi- 

dnt  hmjet  been  obuined  in  the  stale  of  cry-  age,  or  bratich  of  a  mine  carried  on  ande^- 

Mdi.    llie  quantity  of  alomine  is  too  small  around  to  a  work  designed  to  be  bbwo  up. 

c«B|dclely  to  disguiM  the  properties  of  the  Both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  also  carry 

leid.  on  galleries  in  search  of  each  other's  mines, 

Gallat    op    ibov  is   produced    in  the  and  these  sometimes  meet  and  destroy  each 

■iktng  of  ink,  and  other  similar  processes,  other. 

whm  the  acid  unites  with  and  precipitates  Gallbkt,  in    ship-building,  a  balcony, 

the  aietal.  projecting  from  the  stem  or  quarter  of  a  ship 

G&LL-ATt  (Alkaltoe  and  Earthy).     If  an  of  war,  or  of  a  large  merchantman  :  the  stem* 

aibk  or  an  alkaline  earth  be  dropped  into  a  scv  ((illerv  is  wholly  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  ia 

lotisii  of  gallic  acid  in  water,  or  into  a  so-  ustially  decomted  with  a  balustrade  extending 

Istioa  containing  that  acid,  the  compound  as-  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  the 

••mn  a  ^recn  colour,  and  the  acid  enters  into  fore-part  is  limited  by  a  partition,  in  which 

embination  with  the  earth  employed.    But  it  are  framed  the  cabin  windows,  and  the  roof  of 

aimpeasible  to  procure  any  one  of  thcM  gallats  it  is  formed  by  a  sort  of  vault  termed  the  cove, 

iBi^ieparate  state;  for,  during  the  process  of  which  is  frequently  ornamented  with  sculp- 

cvaponitioii,  the  green  colonr  disappean,  and  ture.    Quarter-gsllery  is  that  part  which  pr^ 

tla  acid  is  decomposed.  jects  on  each  quarter,  and  is  senerally  fitted 

GA'LLEASS.  s,  (guleat,  French.)  A  heavv  up  as  a  water-closet.    Shipa  uf  twenty  guna 

hv-boilt  vessel,  with  both  sails  and  oars  {Ad*  and  upwards,  on  one  deck,  nave  quarter-salle* 

^»n).  ries,  but  no  stem-gallery ;  two  and.  three  deck* 

GA'LLEON.  «.  (gaiian»  Freiwh.)    A  large  ers  have  quarter-gallones,  with  their  proper 

d^with  four  and  sometimes  five  decks  (Aa-  conveniences,  andone  or  two  stera-g»lleries. 

M).  GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat^wilt  vcsmI, 

vALLBOV,  in  naval  affairs,  a  sort  of  ships  furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navioated  with 

CQplMd  in  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  Mediterra- 

Tbe. Spaniards  send  annually  two  fleets ;  the  nean.  By  the  Grreek  authori  under  the  eastern 

«tt  for  Mexico,  which  they  call  the  flota ;  and  empire  this  kind  of  vessel  was  called  ymXmm  and 

tfat  other  for  Peru,  which  they  call  the  ^-  jto^tM,  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  Mme 

JHBs.    By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Snain,  time,  gaiea  ;  whence,  according  to  some,  tha 

ttkss  been  estabKshed,  that  there  should  be  19  modern  denomination.   Some  say  it  was  called 

■CD  of  war  and  five  teixlers  annually  fitted  out  galea  on  account  of  a  casque  or  nclmet  which 

far  die  armada  or jnlleons.    They  are  appoinu  it  carried  on  its  prow,  as  Ovid  attests,  de  Tri^ 

ei  to  sail  from  Uadiz  in  January,  that  they  tibns.    The  French  call  it  gaiert ;  by  reason, 

■if  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  about  the  middle  of  they  say,  that  the  top  of  the  mast  ia  usnally  cat 

Afril ;  whtre,  tba  fiiir  hcioa  oifttp  they  may  in  the  form  of  a  liat,  which  the  Italians  call 

w  aboard  the  phite,  and  be  at  Havannah  mtden.    Others  derive  both  calea.  and  galera 

^(k  itabont  the  middle  of  June ;  where  they  from  a  fish,  by  the  Greeks  emlcd  y^a^imt^^  Oi 

^joiacd  by  the  flota,  that  they  mavreuira  to  {'^M^t  and  by  us  the  novrMtk,  which  this 

^Hmbb  with  the  greater  safety.    Galkoiia  have  vmmJ  resembles.     Lastly,  otners   derive  the 

I^Mn%  fooi  mSi  umt^mm  five  docks.  ffiHeo,  galea,  galere,  galeaaae,  he.  from  the 
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...    ..«•  ^^:»H,  *  '.ujn  ex-  known  by  the  name  of  Lyonnois,  Tourainc 

.<  ,  >.         ....    .>o^>  .'i  i»iAM  Franche  Couit^,  Scm-nois,  SwiizerlancI,  and 

'  N^  ..     ,     ..  V.  -kv^-ts  ^  cmpIinTf]  |>art  of  Normandy.     Besides  these  grand  divi- 

.    ^  '  >K»  .i.vcvNvaionly  i(iS  sions,  there  is  niirn  mention  made  of  Gallia 

^^  v.\>  u  ;hr  4cr!,j:f  feel  Cisalpina,  or  Citerior/rrantalpina  or  Ulterior, 

,.    ^.  ^.  I  .'.   mv*:i  jx*I.     They  which  refers  to  that  nart  of  luly  which  wia 

^.    ..  .  *     i.vx    iioiiiy,  jnil  J9  hanks  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  croMCf I  the 

.^.k    v....v>-»'tuauu»^  two  oars,  and  AI|)s.     Hytrnllia  Cisalpina,  the  Romans  ua« 

...,    .  .     ^,  j^ ^v*i  .*  M\  or  sei  en  slaves,  derstood  mat  \iart  nf  ^aul  which  lies  in  Italy^ 

1^'  .  .     ,.  ...\  ,.:w...w  »:K'ivti».     In  the  fore-  and  hy  Transilpiutt,  iliat  which  lies  beyond 

^«    v..  .  liKv  <tuk  biiieriesof  cannon,  ihe  Alps  in  regard  only  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 

..«.'. ..I   .K   i»«vv>k  lAoMwo  Jf)-ponnders,  the  Rome.     Gallia  Cispaiiana  and  Transpadana  b 

.vvv.s-    <    «««'  .'-tofvuiKlvrs,  and  the  uppermost  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy  conquered  by  some  of 

,..'  .«\.>  >,x*«ia.ui^     three  l8-|>ounders  arc  also  the  Gauls  ;  and  then  it  means  the  couiitty  oo 

;.%.   vx.    !i  wM^i>  xj Hurler.     Tlic  complement  of  this  side  of  the  Po,  or  bevond  the  P6  wiiK  re- 

uuii  .%»<  <*i*^  '*<  «h^*>e  galleys  is  1000  or  1200.  fpect  to  Rome      By  GalKa  Togata,  the  Ro- 

1>K«  ^iv*  Ci4ctMiie\l  extremely  convenient  for  mans  understood  Cisalpine  Gaul,   where  the 

tKMu\Aiviiii^  ot  uukiiik;  a  descent  upon  an  ene-  Kottsan  {;o%vns  togae  were  usually  worn.  Gallia 

M\\^  c\M»i.  >i«  dr.i\vini:;  hut  little  waler;  and  Narbonensis  was  called  Braccata,  on  account 

l^\,ii^  ^y  ihrii  iKirs  frequently  the  advantage  of  the  peculiar  covering  of  the  inhabilatits  for 

\>l  4  mViipof  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms,  by  their  thighs.  The  epithet  of  Comata  is  applied 

C4tiiioiMdni|it  the  latter  near  the  surface  of  the  to  Gallia  Celiica,  l>ecnuse  the  people  suffered 

wAivi  i   hv  AOHiriii^  her  whole  length   with  their  hair  to  gro%v  to  an  uncommon  lensth. 

ihcii  ^hoi.  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  on  The  inhabitants  were  ^reat  warriors,  and  their 

Iwr  uuaricr  or  how,  so  as  to  be  out  ot  the  di-  valour  overcame  the  Roman  armies,  look  the 

i««*iion  of  her  cannon.  city  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece  in  different 

The  Kulleys  next  in  size  to  these,  which  are  ages.    Tliey  spread  themselves  over  the  greatest 

alM»  Ciifletl  half  galleys,  are  from  120  to   130  part  of  the  world.     They  were  very  supenti* 

ttet  l<Hig,  1ft  feet  oroad,  and  9  or  10  fctt  deep,  tious  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  revered 

Gallky,  in  chemistry,  a  particular  kind  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  if  they  had  been  gods, 

ivirrlieriiiory  furnace,  in  winch  several  retorts  They  long  maintained  a  bloo<ly  war  against  ib^ 

may  he  plarod  at  the  sides  of  each  other.     It  Romans,  and  Cae>ar  resided  ten  years  in  their 

14  i>f  an  ubioiig  i-hape,  and  has  lateral  openings,  country  before  he  could  totally  subdue  them, 

and  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  resein-  SeeGAt/L. 
hiance  to  a  naval  calley.  (lALLIARD,  or  Gagliarda,  in  music 

Galley-slave.     A  man  condemned  for  and  dancin«;,  a  .son  of  dance,  anciently  in  girat 

some  crime  to  row  in  ih<r  galleys.  request ;  consisting  of  very  difl'erent  motipns 

Gallky-worm,  in  zoology.     Sec  Julus.  and  actions,  sometintcs  proceeding /nra  d/erra, 

GALLI>  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  ihe  or  smoothly  along;  sometimes  capering  ;  some* 

cuoorh-pricAts  of  Cvl)e]c.  times  along  the  room,  and  sometimes  acroas. 

Galli,    the    Gauls.     See    Gallijb    and  The    won!  itself,  which  is  derived  from  tht 

(lAULS.  French,  who  had  it  from  Italy,  siftniBes  gay, 

Galli,  fire  small  desolate  isles  on  the  coast  merry,  &c.    The  music  of  the  galliard  is  in 

of  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naples.  triple  time. 

GALLIA,  a  large  country  of  Hujope,  called         GA'LLIARPISK.    *.    (French.)    Merri- 

Cralatia  hy  the  Greeks.    The  inhabitants  were  ment ;  cxuherant  ^^tyity  :  not  in  use  {Br^wm). 
culled  Galli,  Celta:;,  Celtihert,  and  Ccltosry-        GALLIC  A('li>,  an  acid  found  to  exist  |>Ieii« 

ths.      Ancient  GanI   was  divided  .into   four  tifnily  in  nnt-galls«  whence  its  name  is  derived; 

ditlerent  |)arts  by  the  Romans,  called  Gallia  but  which  may  also  be  extracted  from  most 

lU'lgic;!,  Narlwncnsis,  Aqnitania,  and  Celtica.  astringent  vegetul)lc«,  punicniarly  the  husks  of 

.Gallia  Rclgica  was  the  largest  province,  Ixjund-  nuts,  the  barks  of  oak,  che^nut,  u«h,  haxel,  si^ 

Ci\  by  Cicrmany,  G.illia  Narbonensis,  and  the  niach,  poplur,  elder,  elm, i.ycaniore,  cherry  tree, 

German  Ocean;  and  contained  the  modern  &e.  and  various  parisofotliet  pkmt^.  I  ii«  usually 

country  of  Alsace,    Lorruine,    Picnrdy,   with  found  acconi|)anic<I  with   ttie  astringekt 

part   of  the    l.ow  Conniries,  and  of  Cham-  PRiNCiPLb,  and  wan  formcrlvcniifounded  with 

tiasnc,  and  of  the  I^lc  of  France.     Gallia  Nar-  that  substance:  (see  hatarticle),  al^^TAKViv. 

Miriensis,  which  contained  the  provinces  lately  Many  of  the  properties  of  this  acid  were  dis- 

calU'd    Ijanuucdoc,   Hnwence,  Djupliin<^,  Sa-  covered    hy  tne  commissioners  of  Dijnn     in 

vov,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  P)Tenean  France,  who  published  their  account  in  1777* 

niountaitis.  by  Aqnitania  Belgium,   and  the  in  their  Klements  of  Chemistry  ;  but  they  »• 

Mf-iliterraiiean.       Aquitania    Gallica,     after-  aniined  only  the  infusion  of  galls,  in  which  the 

wards  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Santonge,  Gui-  acid  is  combined  with  other  subsiance«,  pani* 

enne.    Berry,    Limosin,  Gascony,  Auvergne,  cularly  the  tanning   principle.     Scheelc  was 

fee.   was  situated  hetween  the  Garumna,  the  the  fint  who  obtJine<l  it  in  a  separate  state. 

l\rcnean  mountains,  and  the  ocean.     Gallia  Various  methods  have  since  been  em)  loyed  fur 

('citica.  or  Luedunensisi.  was  bounded  by  Bel-  obtaining  it,   hy  liartholdi,  Riehter,  Fiedler^ 

ginni,  Galli:i  N»rhoncn«is,  the  Alps,  and  the  Schnaubert,   and   others.      The  following   it 

OLvan.     Ii  contained  the  country  heretofore  adopted  by  Air.  Davy  :    Beil  forsonit  tiaic  a 


'    rcpMlcil    iliitilUiinns. 


wvntfc  af  «4rhniiii  of  barytt*  and  infusinn  of 
Ht-galli  i  the  blucish-grreii  lii|iiur  which  re> 
'  i  ■  M>iu{imi  itf  ullic  .ickI  aii>l  bar^iM. 
»  be  61i«ih],  antrutiiraled  wiili  dJiiied 

■  ibe  farm  of  an  inioluble  |H)wiItr,  and  a  eo- 
iluloin  uf  fzWie  ucid  rcmaina  lirhiiiiJ. 
ui  unicuttd  the  add  WaubliinBiion 
B  pMiiulrd  ^lli  in  ■  brgegiaM  rcinriiby 
lioutlv  niiJ  il'iwly  n»ini;llii:  hm,  u  nuin- 
of  brillijiii  <«hil«  cry»lalli»c  p1iie>  nf  ^>llic 
•ciil  weir  sut>liu>«<t.  Ali)iough  this  is  a  very 
kpnUy  mctnoil.  much  cxr  is  nMRWiiry  in  the 
*>pe:44iifn  i  fuT  li'ihc  liMI  be  too  grrai,  or  the 
prucoa  be  out  iioiiped  before  nny  oU  bugini  to 
oooir  over,  the  ex  peri  in  en  I  will  fail. 

Tbi*  acid,  when  wetl  ure|]areJ,  cryslalliHs 
in  the  r>riii  flf  bnlbinl  colnurlesi  plates,  or  oc* 

Uuir  i  and  vihei)  tmli^i]  ^ives  oul  a  pecullJC 
talbrt  unpleaMiit  animalic  odour.  It  is 
bU  in  H  jtart*  of  boiling,  or  13  parts  of 
,  water  -,  in  this  itiite  the  actd  is  very 
■irrrtilf  iJcenai|Niul<le  by  heal.  It  ii  soluble 
j(B  in  l^iit  times  its  weiglil  of  alcohol,  at  the 
•rJiiiMy  leitijieraiure  i  when  bailing  hot  it  dis- 
whes  1  otMotiiy  e<|ual  to  ii>  own  weiglii-  It 
M  iiuotutile  >o  eiher;  |Kirily  drcoinposable  by 
a  tuoofi  heal,  though  a  careful  lublJinaiion 
donnW  alicr  il»  [«  " 
iM;  ilecompiMcJ  bv 
BifKMiwc  to  the  all  do 
4*lhc>iniplecu>nbuMiMe3.arniiyg<'a.  orami, 
Igftxi  to  nun  any  particubi  atiiiui  nii  ii. 
Wiih  alUli»,  urth>.  and  ineulliL-  [.lyJi,  il  it 
~  '  of  uniting  »nd  Ji>rmiiv^  ^allat). 

arid,  or  even  the  'imple  inhision  of 

[lowcr  of  precipitjiiii^  ihe  gteatei 

;,i«r  lile  inauU  tram  iheir  wlutionl,  is 

'_  employed  by  cheniists  lo  detect  the 

'nf  iticM  boUiM.    These  prccipiiates 

.mrof  lUficrciii  colours,  which  laty  according 
«  (be  tnrtul  held  in  soluiion,  or  its  <Uic  of 
■•i.eni  ;  tlioic  of  gold,  sliver,  copiirr, 
brmDium,  are  brown,  or  some  of  iis 
;  of  inrrcury,  biimiith,  and  colunibium, 
auMiy)  t  nf  ieui,  and  antimony,  wbiie ;  of  nie- 
U,  gfvyi  of  leHurium,  yellow;  of  uranium, 
i.bntfilnir  rirl-iiTi  of  litatiiuui,  tediliib-browii ; 
■ndnfimn,  wilh  wliich.ol'  all  ilie  rneuUic 
««y(ls,  ttliJs  ihe  ^reaictt  alKniiy,  bifick  From 
•otidioint  ot' pl.iiiniiiM,  liii,  zinc,  cubali.  man- 
icanoe,  iiiidiiirnic.il  does  not  a  pj  war  lo  throw 
dimn  Bity  pr^iipitate  at  aH. 

CalitC  acid  ucoationt  a  precipitate  when 
pMml  into  acid  mltitiixis  <i(  gUicinir.  ytlria, 
Mi4  strtania «  but  it  h»  nut  thai  eBccl  on  the 
actd  Mijiiliao  of  aayuilier  curlh.  tl  gives  to 
bomea,  iiionii^n.  and  liine-waicr,  a  blueish- 
fo!  culnur.  aiid  ilnnw^  down  a  flnky  precipi- 
tate :  Upon  ttie  jiinrfiui  Bolution*  of  alkaline 
■*«M(-<i>jiH.-eii.utiirtet. 

ii:i  I'  .    Lig.'iii'e,  who  h.-is  examined  ihit 
■>ii;i  cmi  Aitpniion.  Is  of  opinion  that 
rt  uf  the    juvccding   methodt,  nor  any 
Mhei  yndnucd,  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
--^-  -  -    -  M  of  absolute  purity  i  that  the  sub- 
b  aoitii-Med  of  acctic^acid  itnited 


with  a  peculiar  aromntic  voUlile  oil  j 
wlicn  ollierwiac  prepared,  a  portion  of  la 
Htul  ffcqiicnily  extraciive  mailer,  Is  com_... 
wiih  it  i  lliat  the  excellent  properties  of  t) 
acid,  iti  the  art  ofdycinp,  ur-  ovviiig  lo  the  prfl 
hence  oFthe  tannin  ;  and  ihoi  no  pMcess  is  j* 
known  for  dcprivinj;  it  of  the  whole  oi  its  tan- 
nin, wilhniit  reducing  it  lo  the  sute  of  acetic 
ncid.  These  particulars,  and  ui.my  ntljer* 
tvliiuh  be  lias  communicated,  desert  e  aiien- 
<inn>  and  iimy  possibly  kad  tii  a  inoie  accurate 
drleruiinalioii  of  ihc  nature  of  ihis  acid.  See 
Nichulson's  Juuriul,  Svo.  vol.  17.  p.  fiB.  Al<o 
vol,  7.  n.  74.  Ricbter's  proceis  is  detailed  in 
Piiit.  Mhu.  KKiii.  p.74. 

GA'LLICISM.  1.  {^allicime,  Krench.)  A 
moile  of  4peMh  peculiar  to  the  French  lar" 
gunee:  sucli  as,  ha  ^giireii  in  contniv< 
(Felloa). 

GA'LLIGASKINS. ,.  (Cafig*  Gillo-Fai^' 
to num.Sb oner.)     Large  open  hose  (Pliilipt').' 

GALLIMATIA.  1.  (gaHmalheai,  Fr.) 
Nonienie;  talk  without  meaniuK. 

GALLIMAU'FRY.  ».  igaHme/rff.  Fr.) 
I.  A  hotch-potch,  r.r  hash  of  several  sorts  of 
broken  iiieati  a  tnedlcy  (Spenier).  8.  Aiij 
inconsistent  or ridic-ilous  medley  i,$halis.). 

GAlXtNACEUS  LAPIS,  a  glossy  sub. 
stance  produced  by  Tolcanic  fire),  the  same 
with  thehpit  obiiiJianiis  of  the  ancients.  A 
hind  of  it  is  brought  from  Paris,  of  a  beBuiiful 
black,  resetnbliug ^ie  colour  of  a  laige  crow. 
In  that  coiintn  named  gtllinafo. 

GALLIN^.  In  loology.  the  fifth  orderof 
the  ornothologic  class  in  the  Linn4an  system, 
thus  ordinally  characti-rized  :  bill  convex,  the 
upper  mandible  arched,  and  dilated  at  the  edge 
over  the  loweri   nnattils  hulf  covered  wilh  a 

more  than  ti 

the  innnrmoit joint.     Sec  Zoo  1 

GALLINUI.E,  in  orniiholngy.     See  Fr- 

G.ALLIO,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  mcit> 
tioned  in  Acts  xviii.  JS.  was  elder  brother  to 
the  famous  L.  A nnx us  Seneca,  the  moral  phi- 
losopher. We  know  little  ofihe  history  nf  his 
liliej  but  that  he  wai  a  very  nmiable  man  it 
evident,  as  well  from  ihi-  portion  of  scripture 
history  jo«i  mentioned,  as  from  (be  lestiraony 
of  Seneca  himself,  who  said  uf  bim,  N"no  dm- 
tiiuni  niorCaiium  uni  tan  duUU  cif,  i/uait  kie, 
omnihui.  "  No  mortal  is  vO  agreeable  loon* 
person,  as  lliit  man  n  w  everv  biuly." 

GA'LLIOT...  tgflJJn/;e,  Vrcoch.)  A  small 
swift  gallcv(H'no''n]. 

GALLIVAGA  islands,  a  niiml>er  of 
islands,  in  tlie  pjciftc  Gceaii.  di^cuvrieil  by  ibe 
Spaniard],  10  whom  they  bdoog.  'J'hey  lie 
on  both  tides  the  equator,  iho  centre  i!il,iiid  iti 
Ion.  ai.  3»  W. 

GaLLIPOLI,  a  ronrilime  town  bf  Niples. 
in  Italy,  Ai  miles  S.l-:.  of  Tflianro.  Lai.  40. 
SON.     Lou.  J8.  .St. 

Gallipoli.  n  sea-port  tnwn  of  Rom. 

Uy.  It  is  ItX)  miles  S.W. 
of  CVinsi^nilnople.  Lai.  40.  irt)  N.  Lnn.  !tli. 
HjV.  ."    ..  ■       ,  ;> 
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Gal  I;  I  POL  I,  U  aho  a  name  given  to  the  being  more  extended  than  the  eanter,  i( 

strait  between  Eurooean  and  Asiatic  Turkey^  cessary  that  the  horse  should  have  hi 

ocherwi.se  called  Uie  tiellesrmnt.  more  at  liberty  s  for  a  horse  cannot  gall 

GA'LLIPOT.  s.  (gala,  Spanish^  finery.)  A  with  his  head' reined  up.    Tlnis,  io  th 

pot  painied  and  glazed,  commonly  used  for  gallop,  he  carries  his  head  and  neck  nea 

medicines  (Fenion).  nzontal.'* 

GALLIUM.    See  Galium.  We  are  no  less  ready  to  agree  wit 

GALLO,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  writer  on  the  common  practice  of  groon 

neat  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  first  place  possessed  jockeys  who  teach  horses  to  pull  againsi 

by  the   Spaniards  when  thev  attempted  the  in  performing  the  gallop.    To  this  they 

conquest  of  Peru.  Lat«  9.  30  K.  Lon.  80.  OW.  by  the  support  it  affords  them  when  thej 

GALLOIS  (John),  a  learned  Frenchman,  upright  in  the  stirrups  ;  but  the  bad  eff 

was  born  at  Paris  in  l632.     He  was  the  coad-  constant  pressure,  in   deadening  the  1 

jator  of  M.  de  Sallo,  in  tlie  celebrated  Journal  mouth,  by  rendering  it  callous,  are  sui 

des  S^avans.    He  was  patronised  by  Colberts  to  demonstrate  the  pernicious  tendency 

who  took  him  into  his  bouse  to  be  taught  La-  custom.     '*  When  the  horse  thus  bears  < 

tin  by  him.    He  was  abb^  of  St.  Martin-des-  hand,"  savs  the  same  writer,  '*  a  consic 

Cores,  member  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences,  and  portion  or  the  power  which  should  be  o 

of  the  French  academy ;  the  king's  librarian,  tred  in  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  mai 

and  Greek  professor  of^  the  royal  college.    He  ing  his  equilibrium,  is  directed  forwardi 

died  at  Pans  in  1707.  hence  he  becomes  much  more  liable  t 

GALLON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both  for  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  casual  obs 

dry  and  liquid  things*  containing  four  quarts ;  The  power  which  the  rider  has,  in  thii 

but  these  ouarts,  and  consequently  the  gallon  must  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 

itself,  are  different,  according  to  the  quality  of  of  sensibility  with  wnicn  the  horse*s  mc 

the  thing  measured :  for  instance,  the  wine^al-  endued ;  ana  when  this  is  rendered  incot 

Ion  contains  231  cubic  inches*  and  holds  eight  able  by  the  hardness  of  the  parts,  it  is  n< 

pounds  avoirdu|>oi6  of  pure  water :  the  beer  and  prising  if  accidents  happen^  and  the  ani 

ale  gallons  contain  889  solid  inches,  and  hold  unruly. 

ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  avoirdu-  In  his  account  oi  the  proportions  of  £ 

pois  of  water :  and  the  galk>n  for  com,  meal,  Mr.  St.  Bel  has  exhibited  six  complete  i 

ta,  S72i  cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  of  the  gallop  of  that  celebrated  racer,  ea 

thirteen  ounces  of  pure  water.  tion  coverins  twenty-five  feet.    The  six, 

GALLOON,  in  commerce,  a  thick,  narrow  together,  offer  a  scale  of  one  hundred  ao 

kind  of  ferret,  ribband,  or  lace,  used  to  edge  or  feet, 

border  clothes.  The  same  writer  describes  the  gallop  1 

To  GA'LLOP.  V.  n.  (galoper,  French.)   1.  sistlng  of  "  a  repetition  of  bounds  or 

To  move  forward  by  leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet  more  or  less  high,  and  more  or  less  exti 

are  off'  the  ground  at  once  {Donne),    2.  To  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  lighu 

ride  at  the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps  the  animal.*' 

{Sidney),  3.  To  move  very  fast  {Shakspeare),  *'  The  common  gallop/*  he  says,  "  ec 

Gallop,  a  well-known  pace  to  which  the  three  times.    If  the^horse,  for  example, 

horse  is  trained,  and  of  which  many  kinds  are  bis  gallop  on  the  ri^ht,  the  left  hind-foo 

enumerated,  but  two  only  wortliy  of  regard,  to  the  first  time;  the  right  hind-foot  and  lef 

wit,  the  hand  gallop,  and  the  fullgallop.  Kven  loot  beat  the  second  time  together ;  ai 

these  distinctions,  nowever,  are  founded  on  the  right  fore-foot  beats  the  third, 

different  degrees  of  velocity  in  which  the  ani«  *'  In  the  gallop  of  four  times,  the  feet 

mal  is  impelled,  rather  than  on  any  peculiarity  the  ground  in  the  same  order  as  in  wi 

in  the  |)ace  itself.    In  the  galloping,  the  horse  Supposing  the  horse  galloping  on  the  rigl 

leads  with  one  fore-leg  somewhat  advanced,  left  hind-foot  beats  the  first  time,  the 

but  not  so  much  beyond  the  other  as  happens  hind- foot  beats  the  second,  the  left  ibi 

in  the  canter  (SeeCAVTBRj ;  and,  when  ne  is  beats  the  third,  and  the  right  fore-foot 

urged  to  his  utmost  speed,  his  legs  are  almost  the  fourth.    This  gallop  is  regular,  bu 

equally  placed.    The  fleetest  horses,  when  gal-  fined,  and  but  little  adapted  for  speed, 

loping,  carry  their  bodies  perfectly  in  a  hori*  "  The  gallop  at  two  times  is  finter  tl 

zontal  |)osture.  and  the  fewer  cur\'es  or  succes*  three  or  at  four ;  the  legs  follow  in  the 

sive  arches  are  described,  the  more  rapid  of  order  as  in  tlie  trot,  so  that  the  two  som 

course  is  their  progress.  given  by  the  left  hind-foot  and  risbt  fin 

In  e^'cry  instance  of  progression,  all  bodies  striking  the  ground  together,  and  tiy  the 

are  retarded  in  prop6rtion  as  they  depart  from  hind-foot  and  left  fore-foot  also  strikii 

a  right  line,  wnetner  this  be  norixonally  or  ground  together." 

perpend icnlarly.    "  None  but  horses  of  great  In  galloping,  the  horse  may  lead  with  ' 

powers,*'  says  an  excellent  vcunrinarian,  "  are  Ibre-lM  he  pleases ;  the  most  usual  way 

able  to  sallop  in  this  form ;  for,  to  supply  the  with  toe  right :  but,  whichsoever  it  b 

want 'of  undulation  in  the  body,  they  must  hind-lej;  of  the  same  side  must  follow 

bend  their  limb»  in  a  greater  degree  ;  ana  hence  otherwise  the  lea*  are  said  to  be  disunile 

the  necessity  of  their  standing  perfectly  on  the  the  gallop  to  be  nlae«  To  remedy  tbia  4u 

centre  of  gravity.    The  action  of  the  gallop  the  rider  auit  flay  the  hone  «  litlk  % 
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lind.ind  help  bim  with  a  »piir  a  litile  on  the 
QMitra7iide  lo  iliat  on  wliicn  lir  i»  disunited. 
Asfbrenmpl^,  if  he  liedisuntled  on  the  ri|^it 
nkfhr  should  hrip  him  wiih  the  left  »piir,  by 
mjmi  lum  it  hefure  on  the  hand  a  liiiie,  and 
tin  iiel]Nni(  him  at  ihe  lanie  time  with  the 
bim  1/ (he  legiL 

lu  I  circle  ihe  h«)rae  is  confined  always  to 
lodviih  hit  ftire  leg  within  the  uirn,  other- 
wiir  lie  ii  uid  to  gallop  false ;  hut  here  too  che 
M  lex  o(  the  Miiu:  tide  must  fi )llow. 

Tliu«e  who  make  trial  of  the  pi  lop  nhould 
thNrre  if  the  liurse  performs  it  cqtially,  and 
ikmU  push  him  00  soincwhat  hard,  that  they 
Mknow  by  his  stop  whether  he  tias  strength 
Mrignar,  aod  if  he  also  be  aensible  of  the 

Id  the  manage  many  varieties  of  this  pace 
■oc  fbrraerly  eoumctatedp  but  these  are  not 
Mnb  rietailinc. 

GALLOPADEp  in  the  manage,  a  hand- 
pkp,  in  which  a  horse  galiopinc  nimn  one  or 

«  imds  is  well  united.    Tne  difference  be* 

wea  working  with  one  haunch  in,  galloping 
tftn  volts,  and  managing  upon  ierra  a  ierra] 
u,  ihai,  in  the  latter,  the  two  haunches  are 
kept  subject,  and  also  are  within  the  volt ;  but, 
h  gaUoping  a  haaoch  in,  only  one  is  kept  sub- 

JKf. 

7t  gttilop  umiied,  upon  the  right  foot,  in, 
«ben  a  hone  that  gallops  out,  having  leil  with 
liilirrnf  his  fore-te^,  continues  i«i  lift  that  same 
!■  always  first;  ^^  that  the  hinder  leg  on  the 
Me  of  the  leading  fore>leg  must  likewt!fe  be 
nixd  sooner  than  the  otiier  hind-letc.  For  in- 
Moce,  if  the  right  fore-les  leads  befiire  the  left, 
llkB  the  right  hind-lw  mu>t  lilcewisc  move 
sooner  than  the  left  hind-leg ;  and  in  this  order 
■Mi»i  ihe  horw  coniiuuv  to  go  on. 

TB^aihp/ais€,  to  disunite,  to  j^allou  on  the 
6be  foot,  is,  when  the  hor«e,  havins  leii  wiih 
ODeof  the  firvre-legs,  whether  the  right  or  left, 
dMs  nor  continue  to  make  that  lex  alwa\8  set 
M  first,  nor  to  make  the  hiud-lrg  of  the  ^me 
■do  with  the  leading  leg  to  more  before  it«  f»p-  * 
^onte  hii>d-leg ;  that  is  to  uy,  the  unlerly  going 
nimemipted. 

A  hone  that  g^llojis  false  gallops  with  an  un- 
hlBOiDing  air,  and  incommodes  the  rider.  If 
Ak  horse  gal Irip  falte,  put  him  U|)on  keeping 
thericht  foot  and  uniting,  by  bringing  him  to 
«nh  the  calves  of  ynnr  Icgi,  and  then  with  the 

Sir  that  is  opprniie  to  the  !»ide  nn  which  he 
unites.  If  he  disunite  to  the  right,  prick 
him  with  the  left  heel. 

6AM.LOPKK.  i,  (from  go//ep.)  I.  A  horse 
ikitganiipR  {Mcriimrr),  9.  A  men  that  rides 
fail,  or  makes  great  haste. 

Ti  GA'LLOW.  r.  a.  (asarlfHin.  to  fright, 
Saion.)  I.  To  terrify  ;  to  frisht  {Skahpiare), 

GA'LLXJWAY.  ff.  A  hor»e  not  mote  ttian 
&iirfren  hands  hish,  much  us(*«i  in  ihi*  ii'>rtli. 

G4LL0WAT  (New),  .1  borough  of  Kir(«riui- 
kr^L«hirr,  Mtuaie  on  the  ri«rr  Ken,  14  miles 
N.  rtt  Kifknidbrighi. 

GaLLOWAV     (Upper).     See     Wioton- 

IMKE. 

tiALLowAT  (MuUofn  OM  of  the  weuern 
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islands  of  Scotland,  alniut  24  SccHch  miles  fonj^, 
and  as  much  in  breddih.  It  is  in  general  rocky 
and  barrvii,  tint  pro<lucinga  sufKcient  qiuiutity 
of  corn  for  tlir  inhabitants i  but  abcmt  IdOO 
head  of  rattle  are  annually  exporied. 

(v  ALLOWS,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
whcrenii  {xrsoiis  convictt'd  capitally  of  felony, 
&c.  are  executed  by  haiigiiijt.  Among  our  an- 
crsior*  it  was  called y>/rra,  fork;  a  name  by 
which  it  is  still  dindiuiiiatcd  abrwid,  |iarticu« 
larK  ill  France  and  Italy.  In  this  latter  country, 
the  reayin  of  the  name  siill  sub^i^ts  ;  the  gaU 
low!«  being  a  real  fork  driven  into  the  Kroiind, 
across  the  less  whereof  is  laid  a  beam,  to  which 
the  rope  is  lied. 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  born  at  Frrjus,  then  called  Forum 
Jnlium.  Augu^itus  gave  him  the  government 
of  l{g\-pt,  after  the  dvatii  of  Antony  arul  (^lco<- 
paira ;  but  afterwards  deprived  him  of  hi»  estate, 
and  banished  him  for  mal-admiui8irati.<n.  He 
fell  his  di«grace  &<}  sensibly  that  he  put  an  enrt 
to  his  life  A.  li.  ^.  Virgil's  10th  eclogue  is 
written  wholly  on  the  love  of  Gallu»  for  Ly» 
coris,  which  was  the  poetical  name  of  his  mifr* 
tress,  who  was  iinfaiinful  to  him. 

Gallus  (Vibius),  a  Koman  emperor,  was 
liorn  about  the  year  S()6.  lie  had  liecn  consul, 
and  had  a  ojmm'and  in  the  army  of  ihr  emperor 
Decius,  whom  he  is  said  m  have  b.-trayed  to 
the  Goths  that  he  might  succeed  him.  Ilia 
reigti  was  inglorious;  and  he  was  slain  in  Ub'J 
by  his  soldier}',  together  with  his  mui  Volu* 
sianus,  whom  he  hud  axsociaied  in  thf  empire. 

GaLLUb  (Flavins  (Maiidiits  Otnstintitis), 
hn)ther  of  ihe  ein|ieror  Julian,  was  created 
Caesar  in  331,  by  the  cni|)eror  (■unst.'intiu!*,  hia 
cousin.  He  acrinitcd  reputation  tn  war ;  but 
aftrr%\ardh  alNHHioiiid  himself  to  the  coiiriM*U 
of  hi<»  wife,  who  was  cruel  and  avaricion^.  lie 
was  arre*ie<l  by  the  unlcrs  of  (.'onbiantins ;  anil 
beht-aded  in  'M>4. 

Galluj».  in  fabulous  historv.  a  youth  who 
was  a  great  favr)uriie  of  Mars,  who  alwa\s  took 
him  along  wiih  hnu  when  he  went  to  visit 
Venus  in  private,  in  order  that  he  mii^ht  keep 
watch  lo  pr.-vent  their  being  surpriNOcI ;  but 
Gallus  falling  asleep,  and  ihey  being  ciiornvcrefl 
bv  ViilciU.  wIki  cnian}sl<'d  thi-in  in  a  net, 
Mar<»  wan  <io  greaily  ennignl,  ihat  he  inri.nnor* 
ph(tse<i  (lalhis  int<i  a  cock  ;  and  titeit  Ion',  to 
atone  for  ihis  nctdect,  he  kivch  eonstar.t  notice 
of  the  Miii*s  appioiU'li  by  hit  cnming. 

Galli's,  i>r  Cock,  in  ornithology.  See 
Phamanus. 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  %vhich 
the  coiiii-«»ihi<»r  empties  the  lines  out  of  liis 
com,M>«uu  stick,  a'.d  in  which  he  lirb  up  the 
p«ige  wIk-u  ii  ii  roMi|ilei(*d.  The  gilly  n  formed 
of  fin  oblong  square  board,  with  a  ledse  on 
thrcf"  «>id(  .%,aiiil  a  groove  to  admit  a  false  bottom 
callcil  J  $(.i!!\ -slice. 

Cf.ALOIMNA.  in  botany,  a  genn<  of  the 
cKifs  '<iir  •i:dMa,  order  ditrvniu.  Calvxle«>«  :  corol 
ftiiir-rUh,  -  .|»crior  ;  licrrv  two-r^lKd,  5ced 
•otiiary.  One  s)ie(-ies  ^  a  Ctpe  |>.ant  ;  uitii 
red,  herbaceous  ^tem,  un<i  tenuinai  panu  >u 
tiywers. 
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GALVANI  (Lewis), a  modern  physiolitgist,  tomh  in  the  nunhery  of  St.  CatherinCp  af 

who  lias  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  pouring  out  his  prayers  and  lameiitationf  or 

a  supposed  new  principle  in  nature,  was  born  her  remains.    He  was  alwayt,  indeed,  panctu 

in  1737,  at  Bologna,  where  several  of  his  rela-  in  practising  the  minutest  ritea  of  hit  religiQi 

tions  had  disting^iished  themselves  in  jnrispru-  the  early  strong  impressions  of  which  nerer  It 

-denceand  throfog}*.     From  his  early  youth  he  him,  and  his  attachment  to  relision  waspn 

vns  much  disposed  to  the  greatest' austerities  hably  the  cause  of  his  steadily  irrtuting  totait 

nf  the  Catholic  religion,  and  particularly  fre-  the  civic  oath  exacted  Bt  th&new  oonttitatioK 

quented  a  convent,  the  monks  of  which  attach-  of  the  Cisalpine  Repubfic,  raTconieauence  d 

ed  themscKes  to  the  solemn  duty  of  visiting  which  he  incurred  tne  deprivation  ot  his  poM 

'  the  dying.     lie  shewed  an  inclination  to  enter  and  dignities.    A  prey  to  melancholy,  and  rn 

into  this  order,  but  WHS  diverted  from  it  by  one  duced  nearly  to  indisence,  he  retired' to  ihl 

of   the    fraternity.     Tlienceforth    he   devoted  house  of  his  brother  James,  a  man  of  reiyi»* 

'hini««ir  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  its  diflerent  spectable  character,  and  there  lell  into  a  MM 

branches.     His  masters  were  the  doctors  Bee-  of  languor  and  almost  imbecility.    Hie  le- 

CMri,  Jjrconi,  Galli,  and  especially  the  pro-  publican  governors,  probably  ashamed  of  tUi 

fcflsor  Galeazzi,  who  received    him   into  hit  conduct  towards  sucn  a  man,  pasted  a  dccM 

house,  and  gave  him  hi«  daughter  in  marriage,  for  bik  restoration  to  his  profettional  etuirairi 

]n  17^t  he  sustained  with  reputation  an  inau-  its  cmolumeutt ;  but  it  wat  then  too  bte.  Bl 

gural  th(  tis  l>e  Ossibus,  and  was  then  created  died  on  November  6th,  1798,  at  the  age  of  6l« 

jHiblfC  lecturer  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  {British  Encuch,) 

and  apfxjinted  reader  in  anatomy  to  the  insti-  GALVANISM,  the  name  by  which  apoq 

tute  in  that  city.     His  excellent   method  of  tieulardepartment  of  physiotl  science  hat bM 

lecturing  drew  a  crowd  of  auditors;  and  he  till  lately  called  $  see  Voltaikm,  under  whiik 

'employed  his  leisure  in  experiments  and  in  the  name  this  branch  of  science  it  now  more^ 

study  of  comparative  anatomy.     He  made  a  nerally  described,  in  the  philotophicai  todrttf 

iinmberof  curious  observations  on  the  urinary  of  F.umpe.                                                    ^    ^ 

oraans,  and  on  the  organ  of  hearing  in  birds,  GAMA  (Vasco  de),  a  Portuauete  adwnlb 

which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of*thc  East  Indhl 

Institute.    His  reputation,  as  an  anatomist  and  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  bom  ai  SfBfh 

physiologist,  was  established  in  the  schools  of  and  in  1497  was  sent  to  the  Indies  ^7  K"| 

Italy,  whei\  accident  gave  birth   to  the  dit-  Emanuel:   he  returned   in    1509,  and  mm 

'covery  which  has  immnrtalised  his  name.   His  thither  again  with  13  vessels  richly  ladeo.  Bi 

helo%-ed  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  was  made  viceroy  of  the  Indies  by  king  Johl 

in  the  tenderest  union,  wat  at  this  time  in  a  III.;  and  died  at  Cochin  on  the  S4ihof  ShP 

declining  state  of  health.    As  a  restorative,  she  cember,  15^5.     Don  Stephen  aiKl  Don  Chnk 

made  use  of  a  soup  of  frogs  ;  and  some  of  these  topher  de  Gama,  his  tons,  were  alto  vioenp 

animal*,  skinned  for  the  pur|>o8e,  happened  to  of  ttie  Indies,  and  celebrated  in  history, 

lie  upon  a  table  in  her  husband's  lal>oratory,  GAMANHRA.     See  Gambogb* 

upon  which  was  placed  an  electrical  machine.  GAMBADE,  or  Gambadoc.  from  ^^te 

One  of  the  Hs<«i8tants  in  hit  experiments  chanc-  Italian.)    A  sort  of  leather  boot  fixed  to  a  mi^ 

ed  carelessly  10  bring  the  point  of  a  scalpel  near  die,  instead  of  ttirnips  to  put  the  legs  in. 

the  crurJil  ncrvet  of  a  frog,  lying  not  fir  fmm  GAMBET,  in  ornithology.     SeeTin*^ 

the  conductor      Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  GAMBIA,  a  great  river  in  Negrolaod,  il 

limb  were  agitated  with  strong  convulsions.  Africa.     It  is  navigable  for  tloopa  above  flDM 

M.-idrime  G.ilvani,  a  woman  of  quick  under-  milet;  and,  after  running  from  £.  to  W.  i 

tiindtng,and  a  scientific  turn,  was  present,  and  fallt  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Thit  river  oicr 

tiruck  with  the  phtenonienon,  she  immediately  flows  annually,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  at  tli 

went  tu  iuftjrm  her  husband  of  it.     He  came  tame  time  and  from  the  tame  cau»e,  rii.  lb 

and  re|K.*dicd  the  experiment;  and  uxm  found  heavy  rains  which  fall  periodically  in  theiobv 

that  the  convulsion  only  took  place  when  a  parts  of  A  frica. 

spark  was  drawn  from  the  conciuctor,  at  the  GAMBIENSE  GUMMI.    SeeTniKO. 

time  the  scalpel  was  in  contact  with  the  nerve.  GAMBIST,  a  musical  performer  00  dw til 

In  cor\junction  with   these  enquiries,   hit  diinmba. 

duties  as  a  profestor,  and  hit  employment  at  a  GA'MBLER.  t,  (A  cant  word, perhaps  ftw 

tnrgeon  and  accoucheur,  in  whicti  branchcf  he  game,)  A  person  who  drawt  in  the  uowaiy  ■ 

y.ai  very  eminent,  gave  full  occupation  to  hit  game,  in  order  to  cheat  them. 

industij.     He  drew  up  variout  memoirt  upon  GAMBOGE.  Gambogium.  Gammi^pM 

professional  topics,  which  have  remained  in-  Cambogia  gnita.    Gamandra.    The  latmli 

edited ;  and  regularly  held  learned  coiivertationt  gnm  produced  by  wounding  the  bark  of  ■ 

^vith  a  fc«v  literary  friends,  in  which  new  workt  East  Indian  tree,  which  by  tome  writen  bdl 

were  read  and  commented  upon.    He  was  a  scribed  under  the  name  of  ttabgmitit,  bol  i 

man  of  an  amiable  character  in  private  life,  more  generally  regarded  at  a  species  of  gjtvWi 

and  LX))»sessed  of  great  t«nsil>ility,  which  he  had    (See  Garcinia    cAi^BOGfA.)     When 

I                  •    ^                             #*t*                     fli                 t'l  *                t                            _i      ^^              till                                 * 


tlie  misfortune  (»f  being  called  to  ditplay  on  itt  colour  is  a  dcA>  rather  dull  orange ;  itita 

the  death  vt  his  M-ife  in  17f^i ;  an  event  uliich  ture  is  cfmchoidal,  and  tr«mewhat  tnining.    I 

threw  him  intu  a  profound  melanrlK>1y.     He  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  t.nste;  but  wiwi 

':  r«  !v  suffered  a  day  to  |Kisb  without  \isit1n2  her  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time  gives  a  tSfh 


iffftrion  or  >CTiini>ny.     IF  tpplicd   to   ihe 

—"  V  ■  cundtc,  ii  iiiehi  ami  tlaiM,  throw- 

i|  (park*,  >rii)   riiniiing  a  Jcnse   black 

:>*'-'<^e  a  aat  tololilr,  ili'mgh  extreiticly 
■ublc  lU  wafer,  with  which  it  rottiii  an 
ke  yrllixnutaltiurcd  inrutiaii  i  by  p.iuiiij;  the 
>»t  ihrnutth  a  filtir  wiiiie  tlViii  ii  detained, 
thcflniil      ' 


knhal  pmnia  aior*  effMIiinl 
(ll«  Kxn>t>oiie  in  larst  quniili 


^n>t>oiie  in  large  quniilhies,  and  runii- 
,  fli-M  i;nl(tcfilouT«IHuid.  Bulb  the  fined 
Liliasnd  jiTinionU  cRecl  ultnost  a  lolal  »n- 
linn  of  gamlxigc,  producing  *  clt^r  li<]uar  i>{ 
ikvp  and  rich  red  brown  colour,  and  the 
iieing  pure  gtitn,  l>  Entirely  soluble 
.       Thcadiliilonof  an  acid  in  the  nl- 

ipiulc,  which,  when  dried,   preienli   an 

i;  fiactnre,  is  difficultly  cmnbutiiblr,  and 

.    DM  tOMJI  like  the  pure  roin. 

1b  Dirdicinc  gamboge  \»  generally  employed 

-  dfaitie  ppr^live,  and,  ifier  havina  brtil 

obitilele  ill  |irsciice,  iia^ain  brouKnt  fnr^ 

I  In  lher>ewph«TinaenpcEiinF  the  London 


.     n  ihe  Torin  arpilli.  (3( 

7  be  futind  rucFiil  in  nhsiinaie  conilipa' 


Mi  of  the  Iwwcls,  hydropical  aRVclions,  and 
iirm  c*fc«  pnxluoed  by  th<  Isnia  vijcerjlii 
lap*>wutrei. 

BniAa  a>  inedlcal  spplicaiion.  gamboae  it 
■ncivcly  in«d  xi  a  waivr-coluur ;  and  iti 
liMlm«  in  alknbnl  it  one  of  ibe  inatrdicnia  of 
'•» p>U-poIoDred  Ijrquer  wiih  which  most  of 
Attmallci  Biiidri  iliat  are  ntatic  a(  hiat  are 
WiUidrit  it  «l>o  empluycd  by  the  inUycr  and 
(nm-iniher  in  stain  while  woodi  in  Imita- 
■lofbtTX.  &c. 

GA'MBOL.  1.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  skip; 
ibopl  •  Irap  fill  joy  {L'Eiliaiige).  2.  A  fro- 
ki*  wild  prank  UittdilTai). 

(;.VMBKKI....(r.o.n^<i«a,Iulian.}Tlie 
l^«(i  horte  (Grra). 

CAMK.  ».  (ffoman.  a  jeil,  Islandick.)  I, 
^mefanjp  kiiiil  {ShaAipmrr).  H.  Jeit;  op- 
riiiutnei*  (S/irntrr).  3. 
i|)nriirein»uk  {Millan). 
^  .  . — ich  at  pity.  6.  Advantage  in 
^(Drjdtn).  6.  Scheme  rxirmed  1  meajures 
fburd  {Tfmpir).  7-  Fiitd  tpoKs:  ds,  the 
*•*  (ffallrr).  8.  Animal*  pursued  in  Ihe 
WJ  (/»ri»»).  ».  Solemn  cniesU.  exhibited 
"WclMdca  to  ilie  pro|ilc  iVeHkam). 

T»  Cami;.  b.  «.    (jtma".  Saxon.)     1,  To 

1^  ai  any  ipnn.     B.  To  play  wanlonly  and 

•nxuntly  far  monty  (£>Dtitir). 

»Ma,  in  grncml,  >i);iiitiet  any  ilifenioi)  or 

^  ihal  t«  perrirtiicd  with  rcgiilririty  and  re- 

-■-'     -    -    inin    niie*.     (See   Gamiho.) 

illy  cHiiingiiished  into  ihote  'if 

WipximI  addie**.  *mi  ibtnenfh.iMrd.    Tn 

:he»,  tennii,  billiards  Sec.  nnd 

prrformcd  with  card*  or  dire, 

.  uiubre,  pic<ii'el.  wlii<<,  &c. 

WWOM,  lie. 

UHiqiiity.  were  public  div«rsioni 
iiolrum  oecaiiont.  Soch,  nmoni> 
ifCR  lite  Olympic,  Pyihiim,  l*ih- 


Gamh,  for  the  preseitaliun  of  which  njcli  I 
a  ^^lcc^.•ll4i^ln  of  ls»»   have    ln'cri  enarted,  were,  in  J 

niml,  edeiiiled  amuiiE;  bird'  to  the  heron,  pige-Mli-  I 
aiMJIard,  dock,  ten],  aidgcnn,  and  vnriaut  other  fowltl  ■ 
but  in  Ihe  pretent  conieiii|iIatiun  of  law  and  p<«et| 
lice,  game  it  geoprally  limited  lo  ibe  hire,  p 
Hinr,  parlridir,  tiraih-fu*l,  and  moor-game,  ohlell  1 
■re  the  wliolo  enihmced  by  the  game-lawg;  and' I 
ILial  peniHit  piitKiKd  of  due  qualillealiuui.  ■•  1 
Hell  ■■  of  anninil  ceni5cBlei,  are  empowered  tt 
kill.  Deer  of  ever;  drtcripdun  ire  alu  denoniU 
nited  gime;  but  Thty  ant  prDteeled  by  ippropil-  I 
ale  IkKi.  Kabbili  were  alw  included  in  many  of  1 
ihe  earliert  acts  relating  ti  '    " 

garded  of  no  conseqoeiMre,  eicept  ui  warretHJ  1 
where,  being  private  properly,  and  prodiiclr*e  of 
annual  profit,  they  are  protected  bj  lawi  for  ihs 
•ecuriry  of  the  owner,  wilh  trry  heavy  pcnailie) 
anneiHl  (o  their  detlmctioa,  Proprietun  of  dovo- 
hoiuc  pifieoai  bave  likewiie  legal  niraui  of  redretl, 
upon  their  pigeoiii  being  wantonly  shot  at  or  de> 
Mmycd.  The  raaliard.  wild-duck,  widgeon,  tesif  i 
&c.  arc  nut  without  lawi  for  their  i 
proportional  prewrvaiiou ;  but  they  d 
technical  language  of  ibc  day,  con)< 
doignalion  uf  game.     For  Ihete  last,  lee  the  artida  | 

Gamk  cock,  a  variety  of  the  pboiBniu  eallot,  1 
alniini  prcullar  to  Ihi*  country,  wboM  uatunl  1 
and  inuinctive  coorage  will  never  permit  bini  U  J 
yield  to  an  opponenr,  hoxerer  luperior  in  wagbt  -1 
and  strength :  cnniinning,  even  nnacr  tboie  disad*  I 
vantagen,  lo  light  till  lilenilly  cut  to  pieci^.  Afief  1 
the  loM  of  eyei,  with  the  body  (rounderl  in  etery  I 
part,  when  even  Ihe  uie  of  bit  Icgt  are  gone,  an*   I 


s.'ai 
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I  lie)  e\ 


e  bred  of  varioui  culoun,  accord.  , 


qnile  deilroyed. 
I)  ii      -       * 


earij 


opi 
brenl  entirely 
purpoK  should  be  younger  than  twc 


should 
years  ;  and  alihnugh  it  Is  right 
(Iron^   bony,  cl»w-niade,    majesiic,   high- 
cock,  it  LI  liy  no  owani  prudenl  »  to  do  fron  cucka 
niw.li   slwvo  oulch   weight!   that  is  lo  say,  nevec 

must ;  (or  should  the  hen>  prove  large  atso,  Ibe 
progeny  raight  run  still  mor«  into  lite  aiul  buoe, 
awl  never  fall  into  any  ntalch  whatever. 

In  breeding  game  chickeni,  to  ,ail>io  incceu, 
Ihe  fcrilowiiig  general  rales  iliould  ^  ilrictly  at- 
irndcd  to.  No  brouil  cock  slioutd  walk  with  norv 
iban  four  hints   'b'cc   being,  bi  fact,  fully  sulF.ci- 


1 

I 


G  A  M  £. 

• 

•lit.    Game  hens  should  nerer  be  permitted  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  kept  to  hard  hbov 

bring  forth  a  clutch  of  chickens  before  the  lait  for  three  months ;  or  he  may  be  fined  in  a  penaltj 

week  in  February,  nor  after  the  first  week  in  May;  of  31.  in  like  manner  «§  higglers  and  others  wh 

thu«c  alone  which  are  hatched  in  March  and  April  sell  game. 

abould  be  chosen  for  the  pit,  as  tieing  preferable,  By  48  Geo.  3.  c.  93.  the  lord  or  lady  of  anj 

ia  aiie  and  gruwtb|  to  those  hatched  at  any  other  manor  may  appoint  any  person  whatever*  wheth^j 

season  of  th«%  year.    Hens  after  hatching  should  acting  as  a  gamekeeper  to  any  other  person  m 

be  cooped  asunder,  where  the  chickens  cannot  not,  or  whether  retained  and  paid  for  as  the  mlt 

intermix;  aa  the  heoa  will  not  unly  kill  the  young  servant  of  any  other  person  or  not,  or  whether  ■ 

of  eaci)  other,  but  fight  themselves  with  the  same  qualified  perMnor  not,  to  be  a  gamekeeper  to  nek 

inveteracy  aa  tbe  cocks     If  a  game  ben,  with  manor,  wiih  authority  to  kill  game  within  the  fiW 

chicken,  retreats  when  attacked  by  another  in  tbe  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  persoa 

saow  state,  her  produce  may  be  sus|>e€led  to  prove  whaterer,  to  he  specified  in  such  appoiatmeiV 

defective  in  courage;  but  perhaps  thi*  opinion  is  whfther  qualified  or  not;  and  no  person  so  sp* 

not  founded  on  fact;  fMr  the  younger  will  always  pointed  gamekeeper  shall  be  deemed  or  takes ta 

yield  to  the  older  whatever  her  native  courage.  t>e,  or  entered  or  paid  for  as  the  game^ieeper,  or 

During  the  first  year  after  beinfc  hatched  the  male  servant  of  the  lord  or  lady  making  such  sp- 

brood  are  called  chickens ;  from  twelve  months  to  poiiitment. 

two  years  old  »tags.and  at  that  period  cctcks,  being  And  any  person  appointed  gamekeeper  aadtf 

tbeii  judged  in  tlieir  prime;  but  they  are  probably  this  act  to  kill  game  fbr  his  own  use, or  the  use «f 

more  so    at   three,  if   properly  walked.     Cock  any  other  person,  shall  have  the  same  power  ss if 

chickens  should  never  be  permitted  to  run  too  long  he  had  been  legally  qoaiiiiiHi,  to  act  as  nrnthetf 

together,  hut  may  be  separated  as  soon  as  they  be-  er,  to  kill  game  for  the  use  of  tbe  lord  or  Isdy  flf 

gin  to  fight  with  each  other ;  and  this  ought  to  be  tbe  manor. 

tbe  morealrietly  attended  to,  becawe  it  frequently  One  Gransdieeper  only  can  be  appoiaUd  to  kl 

happens,  that  out  of  a  whole  clutch,  by  neglect  or  game  within  one  manor;  and  by  virtue  of  hiisf^ 

inattention,  in  consequence  of  scalped  headf:,  loss  fice  or  deputation  he  is  empowered  to  take  ail 

of  eyes,  broken  beaks,  or  deformed  feet,  not  one  seize  all  guus,  bows,  greyhounds,   setting-dsf^ 

will   remain  capable   of  being   brought   to   the  lurchers,  and  ferreUi,  all  trammels,  low-bells,  hajS| 

•cale.  or  other  nets, hare-pipes,  snares,  or  other  engineii 

Cock  chickens,  when  first  rensoved,  at  three  or  for  the  takini;  and  kiH'ng  of  hares,  pheasantSipai^ 

fonr  months  old,  are  placed  where  tbey  continue  trid^es,or  uther  game,  within  the  precincts  of  sack 

to  walk  under  an  old  cock,  and  will  remain  sub-  manor,  in  the  possession  of  any  person  not  qsa^ 

missiTe  till  nine  and  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  Kfied  to  kef*p  lh(!  same.    Bat  it  doea  not  appear  by 

monthM  old  ;  the  experiment  b  nevertheless  too  the  act  (23d  Charles  IL  c.  85.  s.  2.)  that  a  gaae* 

haaardous ,  and  they  had  much  better  be  taken-  to  keeper  is  empowercl  to  seise  the  game,  althoagk 

a  master- walk  at  an  earlier  period,  to  avoid  the  he  is  authorised  to  take  all  instruments  in  use  fcr 

probability  of  being  spoiled.    The  most  eminent  the  destruction  of  it. 

breeders  as  well  as  the  most  einhnsiastic  betters,  A  gan»ekeeper  having  no  other  qualificatioi 

have  one  mode  of  endeavouring  to  fix  a  criteriesi,  than  hit  depulatiuu  and  certificate,  is  uot  vntitki 

how  for  they  can  depend  upon  the  heel,  the  fight,  to  kill  game  out  of  the  piecincts  of  the  manor  fee 

and  the  blood,  or  any  particular  breed  or  cross  which  be  is  appointed.     Nor  is  he  empowered  to 

they  may  have  been  induced  to  adopt.     This  ex-  demand  the  uame,  or  a  sight  of  the  certificate  of 

periment  (dreadfnily  cruel  as  it  is)  i^  termed  cot-  any  qoaliiied  person  unt  of  his  own  district,  Wi- 

ting  out,  and  consists-  in  pitting  such  chicken  of  Ic&s  he  is  qualified  to  kill  gniiie  in  his  own  rigU^ 

seven,  eight,  and    nine  months    old,  unarmed,  (exclusive  of  his  de^mtxtion,)  and  is  possessed  of 

against  their  own  bmibers,  or  others  of  superior  his  three-guinea  certificate  obtnined  in  virtae  tf 

age,  weight,  ond  strength,  having  silver  spurs ;  if  his  own  right  to  kiU,  as  well  aa  his  guioea-ceitifi> 

the  chicken,  so  unarmed,  and  without  the  least  cate  on  account  of  his  deputaiiiMi ;  in  wiuchcsss 

chance    of  success,  continues    tbe   combat    till  he  may  do  either  or  buth.    Butnlthouahheis^aa* 

completely  deprived  of  life,  without  displaying  lified  to  kill  gome  in  his  own  right,  and  actsua^ 

the   least   tendency  to  cowardice,  or  conscious*  a  deputation  for  a  certain  specified  manor,  be  ii 

ness  of  defeat,  more  of  his  brathers  have  the  same  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act,  if  kt 

severe  and  fiery  ordeal  to  undergo,  when,  if  the  be  informed  against  for,  and  convicted  of,  kiUiSf 

result  is  just  the  same,  the  crons  is  admitted  to  be  game  out  of  that  manor  withoni  Im  ing  previosily 

good,  and  the  l>reed  is  persevered  in,  till,  from  posxesi^ed  of  the  three-guinea  certificate, 

other  circumstances,  the  bloOd   is  suspected  to  CjAMe-lawb:  laws  framed  for  the  preservatiM 

defrenerate,  when  new  crosses  are  adopted,  and  of  game,  by  difforent  acts  of  the  legislature  aadli 

new   experiments   made.     See  CoCMiNO,  CoCK-  difierentperiodsof  its  history,  and  now  becomSiia 

HATcri,  and  CocKPiT.  no  small  degn  e,  voluminous  and  perplexed.   Tkl 

Gahe-keeperb,  are  persons  deJegated  to  pro-  following  is  u  summary  of  the  chief, 

vide  gninc  for  those  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  Pertons  held    legally  qualified    to  kill  gsac^ 

toprcHcrvcand  protect  it  against  poachers  by  night,  must  be  in  the  full  and  umiiHputed  poasesMoaof  ■ 

and  unqualified  sportsmen  byday,and  also  agamit  freeh(4d  landed  estate,  producing  a  clear  lOOI.pcr 

any  unfair  or  improper  destruction  of  it.     Every  annum ;   or   possessed  of  a  lease,  or  lease%  fK 

ford  or  Indy  of  a  manor  is  authorised  by  writing  nin*fty.niue  year>,  or  any  longer  term,  of  tks 

under  their  hands  and  seals,  upon  a  SOs.  sUmp,  to  clear  yearly  value  of  1501.  or  else  the  heir  appsiMt 

empower  a  game-keeper  to  kill  within  the  said  of  nn  esquire,  or  other  perNon  of  higher  drgree,!* 

manor  nny  hare,   pheasant,  partridge,  or  other  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  25.  Bni  e.squircf,  as  defined  by h^ 

game;  ni>H  if  suih  game-keeper  shall  sell  or  dis-  are  the  ynimgcr  sons  of  noblemen,  and  their  hrifS 

fioso  of  the  !;#-n)e  he  i>hnlt   so   kill,  without  the  male    for  tve,  :   the    four  enquires  of  the  kis^ 

knonierlsre  or  consent  of  the  staid  lord  or  lady,  and  body  :   the  rhW^t  sons  of  baronet**,  of  kni^hU  of 

shall  he  convicted,  upon  the  oath  of  one  witness,  the  bath,  (tf  kiii;:iitstKichelor8,  and  tlieir  heirs aile 

b*  fore  a  justice  of  peace,  he  shall  be  commiued  to  in  the  fight  hue.    A  justice  of  tbe  peaoa  is  alio  •■ 


It  a  In  Ihp  conminluii,  bi 


n  the  t: 


»;  Slit  neithrr  ciquriw,  nnr  ■«¥ 

.llfird    lo   m   guH.  iiiilri  ihcT 

i-.i:.f  r.K-.iiimwd;   (lioii(:h  Ilicfr 

,-t«tc,     Tlii.,  Ik>«- 

■  (wen  fulltdKuIed 

■■■  Ml.    Butiuaddi- 

.'11  either  by  dcpu- 

'!«  I'omtructUiii  uf  >tl 

It  itnrJFj  nr.!  cliargcible  under  Ihc 

in  (M  Cn>  3.  o.  jJ.  icbed.  L.) 

I  nho  ihall  uie  any  dag,  gnn.  net, 

Mher  eB^im.  for  Ihf  pnrpntf  nf  killing  uny  game 

laWt«T,  or  mir  woodnwli.  iiiip«,  qnail,  or  land- 

ni,  or  an*  obiIh,  in  wij  pert  of  Grnt  Britain,  (bu 

btonj; 

ir  UKb  pcfion  ihill  be  •  tenant  to  any  prtton 
Uj  ctiw;ged  la  mpecT  of  luch  »r>iuii  lo  the  dn- 
Iki  gnnicd  on  Krvuti.  and  iliall  ut  any  dog, 
■aB,  Bet,  or  Mbrr  mglnr.  fi>r  may  of  tbe  piirpoHi 
ilrfant  nenlioiKd.  upuu  any  maiinr  or  royally,  by 
"^lltaB  of  any  dcpntBtiun  or  appDintnmH,  as  gaint^- 
tancr  therato,  tbere  iball  be  chu^d  Iho  annual 

m<r    -  ^.  I  I  u 

Aad  iTrarli  jiFnun  ibiJI  nnr  be  a  irnanl  for  whom 
At  wid  dnrin  in  itmiiu  bKbII  be  cbargnl.  Ihrro 
AM  bt  ctiar^l  (he  annual  (um  of  3  3  0 

Vfoa  rnnr  othtT  pmon  who  ihall  um  any  dog, 
BB,  Drt,  or  othrr  rnginr,  for  any  uf  the  purport 
Irln  •Kntionrd,  tliirrc  itnll   Ik  charged   ihc  an- 


<•«  oenpslion,  da«  not  onlle  ilie  partj'  UaWe  lo 
(tbrnf-tlie  abaiie  dutla.  'the  parly  ii  lo  pay 
At  My  aauuidlj  to  ibi:  collccton  irf  the  parttii, 
l^phn  i*hti  (IOC  abilKDg  i>«t  and  above  tbe  duty, 
iiorrtillntetbrroaf,  *hicbcertiflea[eiliali 
m  bi  Ibrcc  till  April  %  Mlo*ing. 

t9  to  gite  to  Ihe  party  a 

r  dnty  on  mutamped   paper;  which. 

4  Id  ihe  rlprk  of  Ihe  conHniiituncn  tijr 

ichanged  for  4  certificate  (runi 

lis  dnty,  nor  the  cerlifi- 
auflKiriar  any  penm  to  vat  any 

by  U«,  aoT  anlTH  tuch  per- 


If  amy  dog,  gun, 

eeperuf  the  nanor,  or  hy  asy 
■T,  ■•  turTeyor  of  (HtO,  or  hy  any  pKnor 
S  l»  Ilie  dnthi.  in  by  the  owner,  land- 
uf  the  land,  Ihey  may  de- 
fa,  afiM  rash  (Iniwnd,  refoae 

f,  in  giw  in  to  the 

■  liniaudlng  ihe  hibc  hi*  chriiliaii  anil  «ir- 
^  ami   pliice  of  rerfdencf.  and   Ihe  parlih  (if 

Ml  ajse.Kd,  or  ihall 

^e  any  Uw  naiat. 
iKumcnl,  luch  per- 

of  laaea  shall  once,  or  oftcaer, 


I  he  [iriwiB  i:rriilii3iled  lo  bu  iiucrtcd  in  aame  neia*- 
pu|ier  cinailsliiig  in  eac^li  couuly. 

And  if  any  perwn  (hall  lue  any  dof;,  i^un,  net,  or 
oilier  pogiur,  wilhmit  liaTing  obtained  lui'b  certU- 
eate.suEh  penon  shall  be  liable  to  ihe  datv  nf  31. 3a. 
and  also  >hall  livfril  ai)l.  orer  uul  alure'llie  duty; 
(he  Kiid  duty  lo  be  uacaved  by  ttay  ol  aurrbarge.         ~ 

Heslrii^Iioni  as  to  the  time  of  killiuff  game  ar 
as  lollow:  nu  pnnridge  lo  be  killed  belnreni  I'      ' 
of  February  and  III  of  September,  under  a  (t 
•J  five  pvunds.    No  pheaaant  betwaen  the 
February  and  I  tt  of  Oclober,  under  Ihe  like  i 
ly.     No  gnxue,  or  red  gante.  beloeen  Deerai 
IIHh  and  Auguil  IStb.     No  heath  fnwl, 

Cr,  belneen  December  lOlb  awl  Aai 
binnrdi  bdween  Hanh  in  and  iiepti 
No  time  19   United  for  Ihe  kiUing  harei, 
Ihey  he  legally  taken.     No  game  whaiev* 
killed  or  laken  belween  leven  at  iii^lit  and  >] 
ttw   niorDing,  fron  Itltb   February  lo  I  Jtli 
ber,  and   between  nine  nl  ni);lit  and  liiiir  t 
[auniiug  the  mt  of  tlie  year,  mtr  on  a  Suae 
Chriitmiu-daj,  upuu  paiu  lor  the  £nt   ufleu 

Ihe  second  oBi-ncc  not  lea)  than  j(ll,  nnr  luun 
301.  lor  any  inher  offence  to  be  cooimlttnl  fl 
neit  tentral  ()uarter  seialon*,  or  bowid  over  t 
wril  u  Ihc  informer:  am)  it  coiiiicled  Id  p 
and  be  connnitted  till  payiuent,  but  not  for  tr 
tli  tBonlh)  nor  laore  thao  twelve^  aud  to  ba  wliippe 
at  the  end  uf  impiiwnnieiit :  but  t»l  to  l> 
ceedcd  against  witliout  infurinatioa  on  oalh  * 
month. 

Aiid  pcrtont  lo  the  number  of  two  or  more 
in  any  lunil,  chase,  pnrli,  wood,  plantation 
duck,  field,  ineBdow,  or  other  open  or  in 
giTMind,  in  Ihe  nij^lii  belwteu  eight  and  ili,  In 
(Jctiiber  lu  Isl  February,  or  between  ten  luc 
fnun  lit  February  Is  1st  Cktober,  having  on 
or  i^gine,  wjih  inleul  to  kill  (iT  lake  game,  or 
prrvnis  oiditig  with  offtniiie  i>eapuut,  may  be  ap> 
preheoded,  and, «  convictiun  belbre  a  justice,  shall 
be  deemed  rofiues  and  vaKabonds. 

Any  unqiHiiiliet)  person  eiposing  a  hare,  plieasaB^  i 
partridEe.  or  Mlier  game  to  tale,  is  liable  to  a  peiMl-  J 
ly  of  b\.  For  selling  a  hare,  pheasant,  parlridge,  or  1 
uthrr  game,  qualified  or  uiujualified,  M.  [f  ciibv  I 
be  Inund  in  the  shop,  liause,  or  poiseiiiuti  .if  anj  I 
pouhcrer,  ialeinian,'li*bntilD]ter,cook  or  patlr>-fiii4^  I 
or  of  any  penon  not  quaUSed  in  his  own  righi  tu  UIT 
ganK,  or  not  entilleil  ilwreto  under  sunie  perHm  at 
qualilied,  it  ihaH  be  deemed  aneiposing  of  the  tUM 

'flie  wotdi  of  the  itat  5  Ann,  t.  U,  whereby  n» 
iiualilred  perunia  using  any  engine  lo  lull  or  destroy  J 
hares,  pheaaaati,  partridges,  or  ulhcr  game,  an  ¥ 
liable  tu  a  penalty  uf  .^1.  as  well  as  for  keeping  I 
and  uiiag  greyhoaud)  or  Setting  dogs,  are  in  lbs  I 
diBJunclire,  vii.  keep  or  Dse  any  greyhounds,  BCti>  I 
ting-dugs,  hays,  Inrcben,  or  any  uther  engines  yt  M 
kill  and  destroy  Ibe  game:  the  offences  are  tbere*  1 
lore  tHilind  and  several,  and  a  conviction  cither  fff  ^ 
tbe  keeping  or  tor  tbe  using  any  of  Ihe  dogs  of  t]^  I 
liimli  einimemled  »ill  bo  good.  The  prnaliic*  ■ 
against  the  ganre-iaMs  may  be  recovered  eiihirr  \if  1 
■  siunniBry  oonviction  belnre  one  juiilce,  or  b^  1 
action  in  any  court  of  ivcord  at  Wetiiuinstab  I 
brought  withm  as  lun«r  months.  The  wbe(a  I 
penalty  tu  be  gitea  tu  the  iDfnriiier,  with  doiib^  I 
cons.  Inloruutioiis  btfore  jusiicrs  ol  ilie  pi  "" 
man  likewise  be  Iwd  wHIiin  aii  monlhi,  ami  i 
suiamary  convictiua,  theucc  lull  the  pvoally  is  to 
itilpf  mar,  mi  balf  to  tbe  poor. 


GAM  GAM 

A  qnalified  person  cannot  enter  npon  another  money,  and  lose  thesnin-of  lOOli  on  credit,  at  ot) 

mail*!  ground  to  kill  game,  without  being  liable  to  meeting,  if  the  money  ii  not  paid  down,  his  wtcu 

an  action  for  trenpaM;  but  if  the  party  be  quali-  rity  Ukcn  for  it  ihaU  be  void,  and  the  wion« 

fled  to  kill  game,  and  an  action  be  brought  for  the  liecouies  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  treble  value  a 

tretpait,  if  ihe  damageii  recovAvd  be  uuder  40f.  he  vuch  money  von.     16  Car.  II.  c.  7.    Not  unljr  all 

f ball  in  luch  case  pay  no  more  costs.     However,  iiott-s,  bills,  bonds,  mortgagef,  or  other  srcurilia 

if  the  owner  ur  occupier  of  the  land  tixpresttly  fore-  given   for   money  won  at  gaming  are  decltrad 

Harns  another  nut  to  come  or  hunt  thereon,  and,  void ;  but  also  where  lands  are  granted,  the?  Wisll 

notwithitanding  such  warning,  he  does,  this  is  a  go  to  the  next  person  entitled,  afVr  the  decesis 

wilful  trespass :  and  if  an  action  be  brought  for  of  the  penun  no  enoomberiq^  the  iame,    FerM«i 

the  saute,  he  will  be  liable,  whether  qualified  or  not,  losing  by  gaming  at  one  time  lOI.  may  rrcoter  ths 

to  pay  lull  costs,  although  the  damages  reoo\-ered  money  lost   from  the  winner,  by  ao  action  of 

may  be  under  40i>  However,  any  unqualified  per-  debt  brought  within  three  months;  and  uii  tka 

aon  may  go  out  to  beat  hedges,  bushes,  and  mark  loser's  not  prosecuting,  any  other  may  lamfsllf 

birds,  in  company  with  a  qualified  person,  or  to  do  it,  god  recover  treble  the  value,  with  cimH, 

see  tbe  game  pursued,  and  taken,  without  being  9  Anne,  c.  14.    Those  who  cheat  at  cards,  dicc^ 

liable  to  any  penalty,  pmrided  ho  haTC  no  dog,  tec*  besides  thtir  forfeitures,  have  inflicted  m 

run,  or  engine  of  his  own,  to  auist  in  its  destruo-  them  such  infamy  and  corporal  puni«huieot,ssii 

tion.  cases  of  perjury ;  and  beating,  or  challeog iog  lay 

GAMELIA,  a  sacrifice  held  in  the  ancient  other  person  to  fight  on  account  of  mooey  wot 

Greek    families,   on    the  day  before  a  mar-  ^Y  g»ming,  shall  forfeit  all  their  goods,  sad  la 

riage,  imprisoned  two  yean :  and  where  persons  pli^ 

-GAMELION,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  *»»•*  »»^^«  no  visible  estates, and  do  not  mabl 

8th  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  comatned  H^!  *^*^  ^J  Jf^'^'J^TLllJ'Jn  ^milTS 

of\  #u.».   ««j  «  J  .       '       f  ¥  ance  is  p»t  by  other  means  toan  gamiog,  taif 

f?l  ir  i!         ^n*'^""*  ^  F»"  of  o«f  Jan^a'y  may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  1^  tit 

?'AmlSS^;m#i:.  .r  V     T7    i.  jiistics  of  the  peace,  &c.    Sut.  ibid.    Sot%Qm 

IjA'MtbUME.  a.  (from  game.)     Frolic-  H.  c.28.    The  ace  of  hearts,  pharaoh,  basset,  fcc 

^^  »  Py  5,  sportive  (Sidney).  are  judged  to  be  lotteries  by  raids  or  dice;  ni 

GA  MESOMELY.  ad.    Merrily.  persons  who  set  up  those  games  are  subject  ti 

GA'MESOMENESS.  i.  ^from  gamesome.)  SOOl.  penaity.    And  every  adventurer,  who  iksB 

S|>ortiveness;  merriment.  pl*y>  xtake,  or  punt  at  them,  forfeits  501.    Ate 

GA'MES'rER.   i.  (from   game.)      I.  One  any  sales  of  house*,  goodn,  plate,  &c.  in  suck  t 

who  is  vitiously  addicted  to  olav  (Shakipeare).  *v«y»  "^e  void,  and  the  th.n^K  forfeited  to  any  »fco 

«m      r\ 1.  .     •      ^  ■        .         ■•         Zw*.  .    '       .         .  l>^i;il    n„M.    A.r    tixm   abniA        1  Q    flttn     TT     n     Ofl.     S##  K^ 


The 
,  ^  _ ,  ^_  the  ]awi«f 

GAMI NCy,  the  art  of  playing  or  practising  gaming  depend,  i^  of  mathematical  comideratioa; 

*«v  frame,  particularly  those  of  hasard,  as  cards,  inasmuch  a»  it  admits  of  more  and  less.    It  is,sr 

dice,  tables,  &c,  ii  suppose<l  to  he,  an  equality  of  chance,  spsa 

it  appi-aiK  ttiat  by  the  ancient  common  law,  all  which  the  gamesters  set  out:  this  equality  is  tobf 

games  were  lawful.    But  no  early  as  tl>e  n'ign  of  broken  in  upon  in  the  course  of  tbt  game,  by  tki 

Hiciiard  II.  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  gi eater  good  fortune  ur  addietsof  one  of  thepis* 

.  interfere,  and  to   make   several  games  illegal,  tien,   upon  which   he  comev  to  have  a  bclMi 

Thif  was  levelled  at  labourers  and  artificers.    The  chance;  so  tliat  his  share  in  the  deposit  or  staks 

next  statute  was  the  fid  Hen.  IV.  which  inflicted  six  is   now  proportionably  more  or  better  tbta  at 

dayj  imprisonment  on  those  who  oflPended  against  first;  this  more  and  less  is  continually  varji^^ 

the  art  of  Richard  II.    The  Hth  Ed.  IV.  imposes  and  runs  through  all  the  ratios  brtweeo  eqnsBiy 

a  p'*nalty  of  two  yean  imprisonment  on  those  and  infinite  diflerence ;  or  from  an  infinitaljrGU 

who  offended  against  the  act  of  Richard  IL    The  tie  diflR'rence  till  it  arrives  at  an  infinitely  fiiit 

t7th  Ed.   IV.  impost's  a  penalty  of  two  years  one,  upon  which  the  game  is  ended.    Thtakli 

imprisonment,  and  a  fine  against  various  games  game,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  eveat, « 

there  f  numerated,  and  by  tbe  11th  Hen.  VII.  la-  issue  thereof,  is  only  a  change  of  the  quantity  ft 

bonrers  and  artificers  are  prohilHtcd  from  play-  each  person's  share  or  chauce,  or  of  the  pnftf* 

ill?  at  unlawful  games,  but  in  Cbri^tmas  only,  tion  their  two  shares  bear  to  each  otberj  VM 

The  principal  object  of  these  early  statutes  was,  mathematics  alone  can  measure, 
to  encoumge  Hrchcry,  and  to  make  that  the  only         Hence  several  authors  have  computed  tbev^ 

lawful  sport  for  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  riety  of  chance  in  several  cases  and  circumstttsM 

But  tbe  earliest  art  atrainst  gaming  now  in  force  that  occur  in  gaming;  particularly  M.  de  Moi^ 

is  the  33d  Henry  VHI.  which  gives  justices  of  in  a  treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  ChsoeVi 

)>e:ioe  aud  head  officers  in  corporatiODs  a  power  the  best  edition  being  published  in  1756;  of  whick 

iu  enter  all  houses  suspected  of  unlawful  games,  we  shall   here  give  the  reader  an  abstract.   S* 

and  to  arrest  the  gamesters  till  they  give  security  also  CHiNCt. 

not  to  play  fur  the  future.     Persons  keeping  any         1.  To  find  the  prebainlky  <f  iktmemg  aa  flcr  isMT 

unlawful  gaming-house  a:e    fined   4Ut.  and  the  thixtwt  of' (me  die.    The  first  part  of  the  probakfli^ 

gamenKrs  6$.  8d.  a  time.    If  any  person  by  fraud,  required  is  that  of  throwing  an  ace  at  tbs  M 

deceit,  or  unlawful  devie>,  in  playing  either  at  ,  , .  ,    .     I       ..  .  *  .  u-t-**  rf 

r.-.rds  or  dire,  tables,  bowlH,  cotk-ttghting,  horse-  throw,  which  is —;    but,  as   the   pfobabOity  • 

races,  fuot-races,  &c.  or  bearing  a  share  in  the  5 

Biakc>  or  betting,  shall  win  any  money  or  valuable  missing  it  in  this  throw  is-^'i  and  that  of  tkifV* 

thing  of  another,  he  shall  forfeit  treble  tbe  value  .  ^ 

thereof:  likewise  if  any  peison  shall  pUy  at  any  j^.  ^  jn  the  second  is  -^j  the  second  part  tf  •• 

<//  the  «wiJ  ^ames  upon  lick,  and  not  lur  ready        "  6 


GAMING. 

fBAabOitr  reqmiitd,  being  Um  product  of  both  Ifi  ..    *, 

5      15  throwiDg  It  tw  co  m  three  throws  is^. .  by  Cast 

1hMe,will  be_x^---;    and    therefore  the  **o 

O-        O          Jo  i} 

15       11  5 ;  therefore  tlie  probability  of  both  logetber  is--r* 

vfaute  probability  if  —  +  —  a — «  u 

«.  TofndtUfmMnBtfqnkrtmng  anaceinfhree  ^2T6'T296'  ^^^ '^^^^  P"''  <>^  ***®  probability 

f.      The  probability  of  throwioy  it  in  the  nqnii^ ;   and,  therefore,  the  whole  probability 

thruw  if  ._;  and  the  probability  of  miit-  i,  au_£L  +  —  —ilL* 

-          ^  12U6     1296      I2W 

MS  H  if  •--,  which  being  multiplied  by  i'the  In  iheMmo  manner  we  may  And  the  probabili- 

o                 ^       ^                          '36  ty  of  throwing  an  ace  as  often  as  shall  be  demann- 

ptobability  of  throwing  it  in  the  tvo  remaining  od  in  any  given  number  of  throwit. 

tiBMhvr              *li    •     -5-v*'      ^^  r       I,  From  these  familiar  and  more  restricted  ca?fe5, 

naetDy  Case  1,  will  give  ^  ^3g""2r6               **"  ^^  miiy  detluce  a  more  general  and  comprihcn- 

cood  part  of  the  probability  required:  and  there-  ?^®  theorem.     Let  a  ba  the  number  of  chances 

I         ^j  for  the  happening  of  an  event,  and  b  the  number 

fcre  the  whok  probability  will  be  —  +  —  »  of  chancett  for  iu failing;  then  the  probability  of 

"        *^^  its  happening  otiff  iu  any  number  of  trials  will  be 

IL  ,  ^       ^          .        a              ah             abh 

fl^  expressed  by  the  senes  — -  + —  +  • — r 

•  r                J                      a  +  b        (a  +  b)*     (a+6)* 

X  7^Jtmikefr€hakUiiy^ikra»mganaeeinfour  „ifl          ^^4 

"^ "■  t»  &c.  continued  till  the  num- 

number  of  trials 
,  and  the  nuni- 
prubability  re> 

lt9S  quired  will  be  expressed  by  -r  +  —.  +  ---  +  -r— 

:-S-».'^Wch««€notesccrUinty.  ^             ^    0     36      216     1296 

i^ThJhdUkfroboMUifqf  throning  two  acts  in  Imo  ""ijJJ"* 

MiMf*    The  probability;  required  is  -r  X  — »  Again,  the  probability  of  the  erent's  happening 

•    I                                                              6        6  t^^  1^  QUy  given  number  of  trials  will  be  ex- 

jj.  tw  ercDU  in  this  case  being  independent.  ^^  by  ^he  series -ffi-  +  ±±:  +  -22fl^ 

heExrtCTiTioif.  («  +  ^)*      («  +  *>'       («**)* 

XToJMtkeprobobUitftfikromingttto aces  in  three  4aa6^       5aai*                  ^.       j  ^.,.  ^,. 

iWfc    The  pfobability  of  throwiug  an  ace  in  the  +(J7J7s+  (^7T)c^  *^'  <^on*'n"~  *""  "»«  »""- 

ir*  throw  Is  -—,  and  the  probability  of  throw,  her  of  term?,  wanting  one,  be  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  trialtf  given  :  e.  gr.  let  a  be  »  1,  6  =  5,  and 

ill  it  oaee  in  the  two  remaining  throws  is  ~  **»«  number  of  trials  be  =  8,  the  probability  re- 

36  I           iQ         Y5 

^Cise  1 :  consequently  the  first  part  of  the  pro-  quired  will  be  expressed  by—--  + — r  +77^^  + 

]JIU  36        216      1296 

**%  required  if  ^  x  —  -  — .     But  if  the  ^qO      3125       18750        109375       663991 

Kibt  missed  the  first  time,  the  probability  of  7776^46656''"  279936  "*"  1619616"'  1679616* 

tfcidi  if -i.  there    remains   the   probability    of  And  the  probability  of  the  event's  happening 

6                                                      '  ihrue  in  any  given  number  of  trials  will  be  ex- 

1B%  it  twice  together,  which  is    =   r:  by    pressed  by  the  series 7  +  7-^^  +    ^    " 


— „  — -"o '    r-           n£   -J  piwBcu  uy  biie  scries; -77  •^  7 rrr  t           .   e 

VMi  4}  therefore  the  prebability  of  both  events  iqaSas      \k  3/,4 

k  *  w  *         ^   .  -«j  *k-.  -1.^1-  «*^k.K:i:*..  —  +7— rTS+— — i&c.  continued  till  the  number 

■  j-  X  —  -  — ;  and  the  whole  probabrtity  re-  (a  +  bf     («  +  by 

_,_     .11  +  5        16  of  terms,  wanting  two,  be  equal  to  the  number  of 

^■■^  i>  "oTg"  "■  57^*  terms  giveii.    These  particular  series  may  be  com- 

fl      sr  £^  ML   . L  i-r*^   /•^L..-.:-   <             •    r  prcheuded  under  a  general  one  in  th«  followintc 

J^*^J^^;!l^<>f^"^*'^^'^f';'^  manner:  letaand^  be  as  bcfure.  and  their  su.a 

*•»  The  probability  of  throwmg  an  ace  the  ^  „  ^  ^  ^  ,^  ^  t,,^  „„„ber  of  limes  which  the 

HUmt  is  —  ,  and  the  probability  of  throw-  «*'<^»^  »*  lequired  to  hnppen  in  any  given  number 

6  of  trials  represented  by  n;  then  the  probability 

,^  ..  .     ^,           .                 91    ,      _        ^          .  of  the  event's  happening  /  limes  in  n  trials  will  bi- 

4S  U  IB  three  times  is  -—-  by  Case  2:  and  rr        c                      r 

216     ^  at      /       Ut      l.l+\.n* 

^,.^,.,      ..     ^.            .      .      I        91  expressed  by  thcseries  —  t  ( 1  +  —  +  -^-^-— - 

<Npnbsbihty  of  both  happening  "  -^  x  ^-^'"  '^     ^        '         i .  ^  .  *< 

91                                                        ^       *^  l.l-hXJ-h^.hi     /.Z^.l./  +  2./+3.M         . 

j^tbe  first  part  of  the  probability  required.  1.2.3.*^      ^          1 .2.3.4  **         * 

^the  probability  of  missing  the  ace  for  the  continued  to  as  many  terms,  exclusive  of  the  com- 

MtisM  is  ---  and  the  remaining  probability  of  mon  multiplier  -j,  aa  are  denoted  by  the  number 

■                    o  • 


G  A  M  I  N  G. 


«*/•!'  1.    Od  tb€  ottber  band,  the  probability  of    A  lua  of  viBsiiig  0M«  in  two 

the  event's  not  happening  so  often  as  I  times,       1       3 
making  n^l+\  m^p,  viH  be  expressed  by  the  series 


viVbel  «^ 


1.4.3.*! 


~-  B  -r- ;  comeqveoUy  the  odds  of  A't  wianiac 
4       4 

are  three  to  one. 

9.  i/  A  and  B  play  togeihtr,  and  A  wafds  tmt  romef 

ond  B  wants  Itoo  t^  hein^  up ;  but  the  chonret  mkertby 

&c.  I  coatianed  to  as     B  may  win  a  game  are  double  to  //loir  qf  A\  lo  Jindtk$ 

'        y  retpective  probabilities  (f  winning.     In  this  caw,  the 

probability  which  B  has  of  wisuiag  a  gama  i| 

2 

-^ ,  and  the  probability  of  his  « inning  twice  to- 


l.i,st 

pp-f  I  .p-t-2.p  +  3.a^ 

l.8,3.4.s« 

many  terms,  exclnsive  of  the  common  multiplier, 

9t  are  d>-notcfl   by  the  number  I,    The  sum  of 

these  two  probabilities  is  always  equal  to  unity ; 

and,  therefore,  the  first  series  may  be  used  when         ^..224  ,.    .       - 

«-/+  1  is  less  than  /,  and  the  second  when  I  is     fi^^'  *•  j'^'J^  J  *  •"^  *««rf««»  the 

less  than  n— /•«•  I  :  in  other  words,  the  first  or  se* 

.  ^      «+ 1 

cond  may  be  osed  as  /  is  less  orgreater  than  "a^* 

£.  gr,  let  a  be«  1,  &-35,  irnSi,  and  /<■  I :  in  this 
case  twenty-four  terms  of  the  first  series  would 


4       5 

bability  of  A*s  winning  the  sel  is  1  — ^  «-~  ;  and 

the  odds  of  A*s  winning  one  before  B  wins  twice, 
which  the  question  requires,  are  as  ire  to  four* 
In  general,  whatever  be  the  number  of  game* 


be  necessary  to  answer  the  question,  but  one  In  general,  whatever  be  the  number  of  gauM*  i 
term  of  the  secoud  will  be  sufficient ;  and  the  pro-  ^hich  A  and  B  respectively  want  of  being  up^th«  'J 
bability  of   an  event**  not    happening  o»ee  in     »«*  *'"  ^e  conchided  at  ihe  most  in  so  many    .' 


bability  of   an  events  not    happening  •#'«.•   .»  

twenty-four  trials,  which  has  one  chance  to  hap-  8««n«j  iw»ntinir  one*  at  is  the  sum  of  the  gamef 

pen,  and  thirty-five  to  fail,  will  be  expressed  by,  ••«*«*  between  them.     For  if  A  wants  thrat 

3.94  games,  and  B  iraHts  five  of  being  up,  the  grcatMt 

rr-;  X  1 1  this  quantity,  by  the  help  of  logarithms*     number  of  games  which  A  can  win  of  B»  befoia 
36««  ^  J»    J^        r         •  ^j,g  determination  of  the  play,  will  be  two,  and 

will  be  (bund  nearly  equal  to  the  decimal  0.5087 1» 
which,  subtracted  from  unity,  leaves  a  remainder 
0.49139,  expressing  the  probability  required; 
and,  therefore,  the  odds  againttt  the  happening 
of  the  event  will  be  fifty  to  forty-nine  nearly. 
Again,  if  i»%  n^GB^  and  a— /+  l<-59,  in  this 
case  fifty-nine  terms  of  the  first  series  will  be  ni> 
cevsaiy,  and  only  two  of  the  second ;  and,  there- 
fure,  by  the  second  series,  the  pnibability  of  an 
event's  net  happening  hcrre  in  sixty  trials  will  be 

35*^       /      59  \ 

3^5;;  X  (^1  +^^  =  0,5007,    which   aubtracted 

from  I,  leaves  the  remainder  0*4993,  expressing 
the  probability  required  ;  consequently,  the  oddt 
against  the  event's  happening  twice  in  sixty  limes 
will  bo  little  more  than  500  to  499. 

7.  Tnfrid  the  prahahiliiy  of  throwing  one  ace^  and  no 
IRorf,  in  four  Ihrowu  From  the  unlimited  probabi- 
lity of  the  ace*s  being  thrown  in  four  throws,  sub- 
tract the  probability  of  its  being  thrown  twice  in 

671 
that  number  of  throws :  i.  e.  from  r^-^  byCase  8, 


the  greatest  nufnber  which  B  can  win  of  A 
be  four,  and  the  whole  number  six:  but,  suj^ 
posing  tbey  have  played  six  gaanea,  the  Qcxi  gaaM 
will  terminate  the  play;  and,  therefore,  the  «lt 
most  number  of  ;;am<'8  that  can  be  played  between 
them  will  he  7B5i'3— 1. 

10.  //A  wanti  three  games,  and  B  wants  aeven  t^ 
being  up,  and  their  retpectioe  chances  of  wUtming  a  fsiai 
are  as  three  to  Jive  f  tofnd  the  respective  proHibilUim 
<tf  winning  the  set^    The  sum  of  the  games  is  ten, 
the  set  will  be  concluded  in  nine  games* 
therefore,  A  undertakes  to  win  three  oat  of 
games,  and  B  to  win  seven;  then,  by  the 
seriea  of  the  preceding  theorem,  n  beingB9,  iw9y 
a»3,  6=5,  and  n— <•*•  1,  or  ps=7,  the  probability 
which  B  has  of  winning  the  set  will  be  ei 


subtract 


171 
1396 


129i 


500 


by  Case  6,  and  the  remainder-- — - 
'  *  J 296 


gives  the  probability  required,  and  I  — - 


500 
1296 


796 

f>--^  the  probability  of  the  contrary;  and  the 

odds  against  throwing  one  aoe,  and  no  more,  in  four 
throws,  are  796  to  500,  or  8  to  5  nearly. 

S,  If  A  and  B  play  together,  and  A  vfonts  one  game 
qf  being  up,  and  B  wants  two,  what  are  their  rfspective 
probabilities  qf  winning  the  set  f  It  is  plain  that  A 
wants  only  to  win  once  in  two  gameii,  aud  B 
wants  to  win  twice  together:  and  if  buth  have 
an  equal  chance,  the  probability  which  B  has  of 

winning  the  first  game  will  be  •--,  and  the  pro- 

bability  of  bis  winning  twice  together  will  be  .r- 

X  5-—-T-»  '^*  therefore,  the  probabiKty  which 


^     5^      /       31     252\     57 

nearly,  which,  subtracted  from  unity,  leaves  a  re*' 
mainder  »  0.71828,  expie>iing   the  probabil^ 
which  A  has  of  winning;  consequently,  the  oddt 
of  A*s  winning  the  set  will  be  71838  to  3817^  m* 
nearly  as  23  to  9. 

Mr.  de  Moivre  has  aliio  illustrated  the  pri»»* 
ciplcs  of  framing,  applied  in  the  preceding  cascs^ 
in  a  difierent  and  mora  general  way,  by  suppea  ■    ' 
ing  two  dice,  having  the  same  or  a  difierent  ni 
ber  of  equal  faces :  it  is  obvious  that  the  nnir 
of  all  the  variations  which  the  two  dice  can  umli 
go  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  < 
faces  of  the  one  by  the  number  of  faces  of  tl 
other.     From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  facet 
each  die  aire  distinguished  into  white  and  bb 
and  tbe  number  of  white  faces  on  the  first 
and  that  of  the  black  faces  B,  and  also  the  nomi 
of  white  and  black  faces  on  thf  ttecond  a  ai 
respectively,  the  product  of  A  +  B  moltipiied 
a-i-b,  i.  e.  Aa+ A/^+B  a  +  Bfr  will  exhibit  all  t^  Ike 
variations  of  the  two  dice:  Ae  will  represaatfc^   .ha 
number  of  all  the  chances  whereby  the  two  d    -See 
may  exhibit  two  white  faces;  Ab  tbenumbeK^   tf 
all  the  chances  whereby  a  white  face  of  tbe  ft  wtt 
may  be  joined  with  a  black  fiice  of  the  secerwd/. 
a  B  thi:  number  of  all  the    chances   whert-b^  a 
white  face  of  the  second  may  be  jdined  mitft  9 
black  face  of  tbe  ^rst ;  and  B  6  the  number    of 
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iiig  of  two  acis,  in  any  uiimbcr  of  tbroirB  deoo- 
minated  by  n ;  and  tbat  the  probability  of  throvr- 

lug  two  acei  will  be  1  — 


(a  +  6)"  -naA*  -i— i« 


.   And  likewisei  in  the  three 

last  termi  of  the  power  (a+  6)",  erery  one  uf  the 
indices  of  a  will  he  less  than  three,  aud  conse- 
qaently  those  last  terms  will  shew  the  Dumber  of 
chances  that  are  contrary  to  the  throwinjr  of  an 
ace  three  times  in  any  Duinbi>r  of  trials  n;  and  the 
Min>e  rule  will  hold  perpetually.  If  the  chances 
U)X  happening  and  failing  in  any  particular  trial 
be  respectively  represented  by  a  snd  &,  the  pre- 
ceding rules  may  be  applied  to  the  happening  or 
fiiling  of  any  other  kind  of  event  in  any  number 
of  times. 

12.  If  A  lays  a  wagrr  that  a  certain  event 
will  happen  I  times  in  n  trials,  and  B  lays  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  number  of  chances  of 
happtfoing  and  fiuling  in  one  trial  be  re8|>ectively 
a  and  b^  the  number  of  chances  whereby  B  may 
t^  in  his  wager  will  be  detennined  by  as  many  of  • 
the  last  terms  of  the  power  (a  +  A)'  expanded,  as 
mre  repreticnted  by  L  And  the  number  of  chances 
whereby  A  may  be  a  winner,  will  be  ezpn-ssed 
by  as  many  of  the  6rst  terms  of  the  same  puaer 
as  are  equal  to  p;  p  being  assumed  equal  to  n— Z 
-f- 1 1  because  B,  by  laying  against  A*s  winning  / 
times,  dues  in  effpct  lay  that  he  will  not  win  above 
/—I  times;  but  the  whole  number  of  winnings  and 

•  losings  beings  n,  (n-./).  i,or  n— /+!,  will  be  the 
number  of  times  which  B  himself  undertakes  to 
win. 

13.  If  A  and  B  being  at  play,  respectively  want 
/  and  p  gnuies  of  being  up,  and  their  respective 
chan(*es  fur  winning  any  one  ^ame  be  as  ^  to  ^ ; 
raise  the  binomial  a+&  to  a  power  whose  index  is/ 4* 
^—  i ,  and  the  number  of  chancer,  whereby  they  may 
respectively  win  the  set,  will  be  m  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  sum  of  so  many  of  the  first  terms  as 
are  expressed  by  p,  to  the  t>um  of  so  many  of  the 
la^it  terms  as  are  expressed  by  /;  for  when  A  and 
B  respectively  undertook  to  win  /  games  and 
p  games,  and  n  represented  the  whole  number  of 
games,  in  the  preceding  cave,  p  was  -s  n  — /+ 1, 
and,  therefore,  /  •».  ^  cb  n  -f  1 ,  and  n  «*  /  +  p  —  J , 
which  will,  consequently,  represent  the  power  to 
which  a«f  ^  roust  be  raised.  E.  gr.  Let  /a3,  pa* 
7,  aai3,  and  frcs5;  then  raise  a-k-b  to  the  po«er 
represented  by  /<i-p— I,  i.  e.  to  the  ninth  power, 
and  the  sum  of  the  first  seven  terms  will  be  to  the 
sum  of  the  three  last,  iu  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
spective  chances  whereby  A  and  B  may  win  the 
set.  The  chances  of  B,  or  the  three  last  terms, 
are  6^  •«•  9  a^^  +  36  a  a  £-7  «  37819500,  which  di- 
vided  by  {t+bf  -134217728,  gives  the  fracUon 

37312500    9453125 

liiiTTm- 33534432*  "P""'"«  *^*  ^'^^'^'' 

lity  of  B*s  winning ;  and  this  fraction  subtracted 

9453915         24101307 
from  uoitv,  or  1  —  ■     ■  w  ■  >  will 

y»    r I       3335^432       33554432  * 

express  the  probability  of  A's  winning;  and  the 
odds  iu  favour  of  A  are  in  the  proportion  of 
£4101307  to  9453125,  or  nearly  as  23  to  9.  See 
Case  \0.  Kxamples  often  occur  as  in  this  case, 
in  which  it  is  lequired  to  sum  up  several  terms  of 
a  high  power  of  the  binomial  o  -f-  6,  and  to  divide 
their  sum  by  that  power:  the  most  con-enient 
nethod  of  doing  this  is  to  write  1  and  9  fur  a  nnd 
6,  having  taken  f  :  1  : :  (r  :  a,  and  to  ute  a  table  of 
logaritl  Dif.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  a-* 


:  but  the  factor  9* -h  9f -I- 56  is 


3,  2r  Mi  5,  therefore  9  =;  --■  ;    ind   the  qyuatity 

3 
65  +  PflA«  +  3r>„»A7  g»  +  9e«  +  3fl«y 

■  becomea  -» 

(a  +  by 

(l+7)v 

25      45    .  ^         484         ...        .^. 
—-  4-  ~  +  ^6  =  — »  >D<^  1^'  logarithm  b  tki 

logarithm  of  484  —  log.  9.  «  1.73060S9 
To  which  add  the  lojr.  of  qf, 

or  7  X  log.  5  —  log.  3.  »  l.55294l§ 

And  fruiu  the  sum  — >  —  3^3349 
Subtract  the  log.  of  ( 1  -i-  9)* 

or  9  X  (log.  8.  -—  log.  3.)  —  3.8337m 

And  the  remainder        —         —  1.4198355 

will  be  the  logarithm  of  B*s chance,  vii.  0.281115, 
and  the  complement  of  this  to  unity,  or0.71S975, 
will  be  the  chance  of  A.  See  another  method  of 
reducing  ratios  in  lar^rer  numben  to  their  tewt 
exact  terms,  under  Ratio. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  odds  of  wioiriD(E| 
when  the  number  of  games  wanting  doM 
not  exceed  six,  and  the  skill  of  the  conteadeii 
is  equal. 


C«tnn 

0«idsi>i        ii*met       i»dd«  of   i    Gaact 

OMiil 

W'ntinl. 

wiiMiin(.     WNniinii.     wiwinBg. 

»antla|t. 

W'MI<<lf. 

U'i     - 

3,1 

2,3      .       11.5 

3,5     - 

99,» 

1,3      - 

7,1  2,4      .       26,6 

3,6    - 

JI9,S7 

1.4       - 

15,1 

2,5      -       57,7 

1,5    . 

l<iS,93 

1.5       - 

31,112.6      -     120,8 

4,6    - 

382,130 

1,6      . 

3,1 

13,4      -      42,22 

6,6    - 

1 4.  To  astinn  the  probabiHty  ef  ikftmimgau  9tv%  ni 
no  more,  uithjo^r  dice  at  oae  throw.  From  the  noa* 
ber  of  chances  whereby  one  ace  or  more  mtjN 
thrown,  subtract  the  number  of  chances  whci^ 
by  two  aces  or  more  may  be  thrown,  and  the la- 
mainder  will  be  the  number  of  chances  for  tbrov" 
ing  one  ace,  and  no  more.  Having  raised  the  bi- 
nomial a  +  lfio  its  fourth  power,  which  isd*  4-  W* 
A-f  Ca''6*-i-4«iM  +  &^,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  four 
fii^t  terms  express  the  number  of  chances  (br 
tbrowing  one  ace  or  more ;  and  the  three  fln^ 
terms  express  the  number  of  chances  for  tbrowia| 
two  aces  or  more ;  ind,  therefore,  the  nnch 
term  4a /)'' expresses  the  number  of  cbanecs  fbt 
throwing  one  ace  and  no  more ;  and  the  prohi- 

^         4tf/»       500       125     . 
bility  required  win  be  ^^^-j55g^35y    S« 

Case  7. 

When  it  is  required  to  assign  th(  chances  b$ 
throwing  any  number  of  aces,  and  no  more  thsatbii 
number,  one  single  term  of  the  power  {a-k-by^ 
always  answer  the  question ;  and  this  term  Bsybi 
expeditiously  fburwl,  supposing  n  to  be  tbe  bus* 
ber  of  dice,  and  /  tbe  precise  number  <if  aces  to  bi 
thrown,  when  I  is  less  than  §  n,  by  writis;  M 

n      »  — I     a-S 
many  terms  of  the 


series    —  > 


«-3 


,  &c.  as  there  are  units  in  /;  and  when  I  ^ 

greater  than  §  a,  by  writing  as  many  of  tbe«^ 
there  are  unit k  in  )n— /;  then  multiplying  sll  tho«* 
terms  together,  and  nr.uUiplying  the  product  by 
fl'5'»— ';  and  this  last  product  will  exhibit  tbe 
term  expressing  the  number  of  chances  rtquirtd. 
E.  gr.  Let  /  be  -  3,  and  a  - 10 ;  since  / is  le^J*?" 
I  n,  take  three  termi  of  tbe  seriesy  which  wiD  bi 
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!J..  1,  |;  tMr  iifodaet  will  be  1«0:  a*  4--',  *  '^'^  ^~"!  "»**y'  *uhnl\Ute  in  Ihe  room  of 

«  b«i»r  -  1,  *  -  9,  &c.  will  be  -  6ai29<>9;  and  ^°«-  (  *  "*"  T]  '*'  ^'*"®  expretsed  in  n  terici, 

6049969  X  ISO  i-  725196280,  which  expresses  the 

••■iber  of  chances  required.      Divide  this  by  ^»* 

(«^  A)io  «  10000000000,    and    the    quotient  111          111 

•610735156280,  will  express  the  probability  of +  ^Cl  ""  aT4  +  Z7s''Z:5'  ^^'    •«"*    ^ 

^bowingpredaelythtee  aces  with  ten  dice:  sub-  *                 oq       *q       oif      bq 

■tenet  this  quotient  from  unity,  and  the  remainder  .    „  .         ..             ..       *       *      . 

a»74a43790  will  exprau  the  probability  of  the  •"»"  «»▼«  "«  equation  — "ir;,  &c.  *  log.  2. 

CBBlrmry;  and  the  odds  af^ainnt  tbrowinif  P«*-  ,f      ,      .  ^   .,            -          . 

•half  thiie  nce»  with  ten  dice  are  9i748'13720  to  1»  9  »«  infinite,  or  Urge  in  resfieet  to  unity, 

795156360,  or  nearly  64  to  5.  *"«  ""*  *«*^»  o»  *he  series  will  be  xuffieient^  and 

Hmvi>c  thus  giTen  a.  compendious  a  view  as  ^^  ^^^,j  ^^       ^   equation  -  =  W.  3,  or  «  -=  ,  x 

fOMible  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  gamtng,  ^             ^      '"*»•  *>  *"  *      T  « 

ftoM  Mr.  I>e  MoiTre's  Introduction,  we  shall  log.  2.  Then  taking  the  hyperbolic  ftgaritbm  of 

•tfefltafewproblamsyfor  the  farther  illustration  3,  which  is  0.69i,  &c  orU.7  nearly,  x  «»ill  be 

Md  csercite  of  these  principles  and  rules.  equal  to  0.7^  nearly.  Thus  the  liniiu  of  the  ratio 

Vn^  L  If  A  ami  B  pUty  an$h  tingle  howU,  and  A  of  «  to  9  are  assigned ;  for  it  begins  with  unity, 

tnrneBtwo  gttwu9OHt0f  three;  what  is  thepropifr-  Md  terminates  at  last  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  10  very 

Hmoftkeir  ttall,  or  what  are  the  odds,  that  A  nuty  get  nearly.    This  value  of  x  may  be  assumed  in  aU 

ay  iu  game  assignedf  Let  the  proportion  of  odds  c««es,  whatever  be  the  value  of  q. 

beaasto  I  ;  bow  since  A  can  give  R  two  games  .     £x.  1.  Tofindin  howmanythromt'onetitaffHndrr^ 

t«t  of  three,  A  may>  upon  an  equality  of  play,  ^^^  „itA  on  equality  of  chance  lo  thrm»  two  cert  w/tk 

■■dertake  to  wid  three  games  together ;  but  the  /„„,  dice.    The  number  of  chances  upon  two  dice 

«bablUtf  of  hUwinningthefirstUmeis-^,  being  36,  of  whichthere  is  but  one  chance  for 

pwwHuiy  wi  UM  w—      a                            ^  ^  I  1^^  ^^^^  Ij,^  number  of  chancer  against  it  is  35 ; 

tad  tbeprobabilityof  his  winning  three  times  to-  multiply,  therefore,  35  by  0.7,  and  the  product 

,             s            z            c*  S4^   will  shew  that  the  number  of  requirad 

fctherii r'^TTT'^TTT    /   ^  i\».    ^^^*  throws  will  be  between  24  and  83. 

M  A  aad  B  are  supposed  to  play  on  equal  terms,  Kx.  2.   To  fi*td  m  how  mtmy  throws  of  three  dice 

the  probability  whit  h  A  has  of  winning  three  one  may  undertake  to  throw  three  aces.  The  number 

.'1  of  all  the  chances  on  Ihrte  dice  being  216*.  of 

fuses  together  ought  to  be  expressed  by   —  ^y^i^  ^i^^^  j,  but  one  cbsnee  for  thive  aces, 

^              I  and  215  against  it,  multiply  213  by  0.7,  and  the 

nd,  theiefoie,  • :•  =-^,  or  2»'  -(»+  1)";  product  130.5,  will  shew  that  the  number  dfr&. 

(»+  ly         3  quired  throws  will  be  130  nearly. 

Md,extraetiBg  the  cube  root  on  both  fides,  23/ 2  «    ^  iit  -r  i:  jjt               l         .r 

1  rrob.  ill- Towner  AO».iiioiiycAiiace«/A0r»ajT  upon 

-1  ^  1  J  and  t*/2— x«l;  therefore  z  =  3            .  any  number  of  due,  each  of  them  having  the  same  nu  nber 

^  .,        ^,          '^  qf facet,  to  throw  any  f^ennymfter  of  poiftts,  Ij£ip  + 

«d  the  odds  in  favour  of  A's  getting  any  game  ,  ^  ^^e  given  number  of  poinU,  « the  number  of 

^      to  1  or  a«  1  tol^  -1  i  e  ^***»  •n<*/*^e  number  of  Ikces  in  each  dice:  let 

3/<2~I              •                          V              »    •     •  ««./•„«    o_/>.y    -_/•»,    ._/-^#    A,-       Thftfinm- 
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4/2-1  P'-f^q*q''f''r,r-f»s,t-fm^t,i[.e,   Thenom- 

M  to  to  ]  3  very  nearly.  her  of  chances  required  will  be, 

Plrab.  !!•  To  find  in  how  many  trials  any  event  will 

|NWI|f  Aappen,  to  thai  A  and  B  may  lay  a  wager  on 

%s  trrsu.  Let  the  number  of  chances  for  its  hap- 

Niag  in  any  one  trial  be  a,  and  the  number  of 

Aaees  for  its  failing  be  b ;  and  the  number  of 

Hslt  r.  By  Case  12,  6*  will  represent  the  num- 
^  of  chances  of  the  event's  failing  «  times  sue* 
timely,  and  (aH*  6)*  the  whole  number  of 
ckaaees  for  happening  or  failing  j  and,  therefore, 

y*"    ■  -  repwaenta  tbe  probability  of  the  event's 

^  rflAdi;MdeUh«ofthe«m«ybeex-    •o«eofthef.ctori  in  ««*  product  b«x,me  either 

m  uia«,  *   ^  ■lO,  or  Deg»ti»e:  and  »oin»ny  l«ctor»»re,lo  be 

by  the  f^cUon  f;  consequently  ^^^^  ^  ^^  .^  each  of  the  products  f  x  J^,  &ai 

««(.sr(a4-&)'B  2 &»;  therefore »  X  logarithm  1           2               I 

1  s  +  4  )  -  X  X  logar.  q  +  logar.  2.  and  x  -  x  ^"^   ,  fcc-  as  thereare  uniU  in  a— 1.  Seethe 

loe  2  2 

^(s   4)-log  ^'     ^^*""* appose  a:b:'.  I :  q,  ieroonrtration  of  this  rule  in  De  Moivre'i^Doc- 

UatwJiuiiUii  («+  hy^^f,  will  be  changed  t™«  of  Chances,  p.  41 . 

..  ,                           ^l+9V      «        /.       *V  'RxA.To  fyftd  how  many  chances  there  are  fiir  throw- 

*«i(l+jy-2^,or^— J  =  2,  orM  +--J  i„g  «xtefu  poinU  with  four  dice.     Hero  ;>+  1-1« 

* ,        1  V                  ^  and  p*  15:  and  the  foregoiug  series  will  be, 

*1  Therefore,;cXlog.fl+— ]=  log  2.   If,  '^  i.^        u        13  _       ... 

ii Ihit  c4;wt]oe,  7=  ],  »  will  also  be  »  1^  but  if  1  'i  3 
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^^    ^      __5_      jL  V  ^      "    33fi  "**^  vmlertake  to  Iknw  Ihrte  atet  (ttire.   The  nua« 

*"~j["^3^3  1*"     '  '*®''  **^  *^'  ^^®  chancei  on  three  dice  being  2  Id, 

3  2  14       3  °^  which  there  are  815  agMoti  throwing  ihret 

+  — X  -T"X~q-X   T^T"^"*"^'  And  455  aces;  multiply,  therefore,  «15  hy  1.67a,  rad  the 

o«i.       c      ine  •     i_  u       ff    1.  product  360.8  will  give  the  number  of  requited 

-  336  +  6  »  195  It  the  number  of  chances  re-  Jhrows  '^     ^^ 

^^^^'    ^  ^   ,  ,  ....  ^      i^      .  JE«-2.  ro/iirfmAow.fii«iv/A»wr»^«i«ifeeeiie 

Ex.  2.  To^rf  the  number  of  chantesfarthrmotng  ^     undertake  to  throw  fifteen  poinU  twice.  The  nom* 

JifUen  poinU  wtth  six  dice.    The  »crici  wiU  be,  bc^  of  chances  for  throwing   fifteen  poinu  tt 

14         13         12       11     10  166r),  and  the  number  of  chances  fdr  miniqg 

+  -y-XxX  '-^^':^^  y '^  +  ^^"^  44990,  see  Prob.  III.   Divide  44990  by  1666,  and 

g         7  6        5       4       6  ^^^  quotient   will  be  97  nearly;  therefore*  the 

—  —  X  —  X  -7-^-r5<-rX  — =-  336.  chances  for  throwing  and  missing  tifitecn  poiiMi 

1  2         3        4       5        1  areas  1  to  27  respectively :  muki|>ly  27  by  1.678, 

And  2002— 336 BB 1660  the  number  required.    In  and  the  product  45.3  will  be  the  number  of  rt- 

like  manner  it  may  be  found  that  the  number  of  quired  throws. 

chances  for  throwing  twenty-seven  points  with         p^],.  5.  Tojind  how  many  trial*  are  neeeamrf  fa 

aix  dice  is  also  1666.  We  may  observe  ra  general,  ^^ke  it  equaHu probabfe  that  an  event  will  kapfen  3, 4» 

that  all  the  points  equally  distant  from  the  ex-  5^  jL^  |j,„^,.    Let  e,  b,  and  *,  be  as  befofc;  and 
tremes,  i.  e.  frcnn  the  least  and  greatest  points  ^  I  v'  r  ^ 

that  are  upon  the  dice,  have  the  same  number  of  a:ht  :  \iq  ;  then  ^1  +   —  j=2x^^l  +  —- 
chances  by  which  they  may  be  produced :  thus,  _^  ^  ^  ^ 

in  finding  the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  ^JL^JL \  |n  the  ca^^e  of  the  triple  event  | 

twenty-seven  points  with  six  dice,  let  27  be  sub-  i     .  2  y  2  ^ 

tracted  from  42,  the  sum  of  the  extremes  6  and  /  1\'  /        $e       s       r  —  I 

36,  and  the  remainder  being  15,  we  may  infer  and  (  1  +  --^  =2  x  f  1  +  —  +-j-  x  •j'-^'^ 
that  the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  twenty-  ^  1  H  ^ 

acven  points  is  the  same  as  fur  throwing  fifteen  . «_     J^  ^  ±zl )  ia  case  of  the  quadmnfe 

potuts.  12  3^3'  ^ 

Ex.  3.  To  fmdin  how  many  throws  oftndkeomi  etent,  kc.    Then  if  q  in  the  first  equation  bf 

«wy  underiuhe  to  throw  fifteen  points  ptecisely.    The  supposed  « 1 ,  x  will  be  =  5  ;  if  9  be  mfinite,  or 

number  of  chances  for  throwing  tifteen  points  very  large  in  respect  to  unity,  the  aforesaid  eqoft- 

being  1666,  and  the  whole  number  of  chances  ..^  ^^w^    *      •  «;ii  K«^om^«.— 1/.»  a^i^«. 

uponsix  dice  being  46^6,  it  follows  that  the  t«OD.  makmg-=.,  will  become  x- log.  2+ log. 

nun;btT  of  chances  for  failing  is  44990 ;  therefore,  ( 1+  ^  +  j  ,  ^5   .^d  .  will  be  found  nearly  =  2.675, 

dividing  44990  by  I666,,and  the  q-^^ent  is  27  )^^  ^  ^„  ,/ •        ^  j^^^^^„  5    „^  gfg,^        ^ 

nearly ;  multiply  27  by  0.7,and  the  product  18^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  equation,  if  v  be  =  1.  x  will  be  «  7  f. 

w.     shew  that  the  number  of  throws  required  ^^^  .^      be  infaiiie,;Or  very  large  in  respect  in 
will  be  very  near  19*  '  / 

Prob.  IV.    To  fnd  how  many  triaU  are  necessary  «»nily,  s  will  be  =  log.  2.  +  log.^I+44.§««4. 

to  make  it  equally  prehoMe  that  an  event  will  happen  .         x 

twice.  Let  o,  ^,  and  «,  be  as  in  Prob.  It.  Then  by  —  z'   h  and  swill  be  found  nearly  « 3 .67 19,  and 

Case  12,  6*+  X  a  i» —» is  the  number  of  chances  ^    ,   ^  .«-«,« 

vvhereUy  the   event  may  fail,  and  (a  +  ^)«   the  »  will  be  between  7  9  and  3.67 19  g. 

whole  number  of  chances  wherebv  it  may  hap-  A  Table  of  the  IJmits, 

pen  or  fail,  and,  tberefore,  the  probability  of  its        ^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^jj,  .i^,y,  ^c 

failing  is        f  ^ i  but  as  the  probabilities  For  a  sinrle  event,  between         1  q  and  0.693  « 

[a+b)'      '  "  For  a  double  event,  between         3  9  —   1.678  9 

of  happening  and  failing  are  equal,   we  shall  For  a  triple  event,  between  5  9  —  8.675  4 

.  ,  .      6«+  xtf^*— »  For  a  quadruple  event,  between   79  —  3.672  « 

have  the  equation  ^^^^ 4,  or  («+  by  p^^  a  quintuple  event,  between    9  9  —  4.670  ^ 

=s.2fr'+2*fl*»— >ior  making  «  :  *  : :  I  :  9,  F<w  a  sextuple  event,  between    11  9  —  5.668  ^ 

(1  x'  2*  *^» 

1  +  — J*2  +  — .     Let  9=1,  and  «  will  be         And  if  the  number  of  events  contended  for, 

9^9  «ire11  as  the  number  9,  be  pretty  large  in  re»pect 

«3.  But  if  9  be  infinite,  and -^  «  s;  and  s  »  unity;  the  number  of  trials  required  for  i^ 

log.  2  +  log.  (1  +  x),  and  the  value  of  z  wiU  be  events  to  happen  n  tunes  will  be  — — f,or 

found  =1.&8  nearly;  therefore  the  value  of  »  1    ^ 

will  always  be  between  the  limits  3  9  and  1 .678  ?»  ^  «  ^J,  --,    -.  .       .        *  *,        . 

but  will  soon  converge  to  the  lastof  theie  limits;         F"*.  VI.  Two  gamasters  A  and  B,  meh 

and  if  9  be  not  very  small,  *  may  in  all  cases  be  <T«^«  coanttrs,  play  wUh  three  dtce,on  condition  lAaaC  iT 

Bopposed  =  1 .678  9 :  but  if  «  be  suspected  to  be  «'««  A*'"'.'  ^<»««  «/»•  B  shaa  «ue  ime  counter  to  A  S  !A 

too  little,   substitute  this  value  in  the  original  fourteenpmnlscon^up  K  shall  give  me  co^nttrt^:Bj^ 

(I   yx  o.  eniu  tniil  he  shast  he  the  wtntnet  who  shaO  soonest   ^^ 

1  +  —  J  =s  2  + — ,  and  note  the  er-  aU  the  counters  rf  his  adversary  ^  what  is  theffo^a^^ 

.,  .   ^  9/  ,.    '^.  ....  lity  that  each  of  them  has  ^winnimg  9  L/etpbi   »*• 

rojrf  If  It  be  worth  regardrag,  incre.se  a  little  the  numbcrsof  coo lUersrf  each,  and  «  and  ^  the  nifi»- 

vahie  of  x,  and  Mibstitute  this  new  value  m  the  ^^  ^f  chances  iht^y  have  respeaively  for  geuiqr 

aforesaid  equation,  and  noting  the  new  error,  a  counter  at  each  cast  of  the  dice ;  their  prob»h«- 

the  value  of  x  may  be  sufficiently  corrected  by.  Jhics  of  winning  are  respectively  as  a' to  6^:  aod 

the  rule  of  double  fabe  position.  ^  bejn^  =  j  a,  and  a  =  27,  and  6  =  15,  bj  FfOJT. 

£i,  1 .  To  fnd  in  how  many  throws  of  three  tBce  one  HI.  the  probabilities  of  winning  are  rfspectsve^ 
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ftiA7^«to  15*\orftt9>Sto5iSorai88<il«953(M31  Q,  R,  8,  he.  dftnote  the preredjDgteimi.aBil take 

10  i44l4U69o.    See  the  demonstration  of  this  rule  m»  many  terms  of  this  mtics  a«  there  are  uoits  in 
It  DvCtrine  of  Cbauces,  p.  53.  6 -hi*  (for  h  representiaf  tha  number  of  black 

fmh.  VII.  T«m  ^mrneUtf  A  and  B  lav  by  /wea/y-  fo""*^'**  «he  number  ol  drawings  cannot  exceed 

ibrcM«ler«,  mml^y  wilk  three dke  mttku conditio,^,  *+  0,  «*«"  the  sums  of  the  first,  Coarth.  -cirenth, 

«sr  tfekrtn  poimU  rume  up,  A  ^haU  takt  me  counter  ***;  ^'""^  **"  ^^e  i»ecc»iid,  Uflh,  r  ighth.  &c.  terms 

meftkt  heap;  i/fmrteen,  B  skuUtake^ne;  and  he  *"*'  ?*  «*•«  thinl,  siKlh,  kr,  ternM  will  be  the  re- 

itU  te  rrputed the  wmmer  who  thail  mnmtd get  tweive  ?P**f ''^f  •«P«^ut»"«  of  A,  B,  C ;  or  a.  the  stake 

mmtit.  "  nieu>  these  sum*  will  be  propurtional  to  tbeir 

This  ^Icm  diners  from  the  preceding,  in  that  r««P«c^'»c  probabilities  of  winning.    Let  a,  then, 

fti  faao  muat  neeessarily  end  iu  twenty-three  >« ^liecase  of  Uiis  prublem»    12,  a  -4,aod  4r-8s 

IhnmorheaBas  in  the  fcrmer.  the  play  may  be  ^  g,e  general  series  will  become  i-.,.  1  p  ^ 

Wbiited,  on  account  of  the  reciprocatMwaof  loss  19       11 

mi  gain,  which  de»iroy  one  another.     Let  a  and  ''o_i_^n_i_^   c-L^-ri     ^rri     'vi 
I  lepretent  the    pn>p>Ttion  of  the  chance  for  To^      •  "^^   •  "s"^  ■   ■7~^T~U  +  ~X-|- 
lhl0viaf  II  and  14;  andraisea+lrtothatventy-  I 
ttird  power,  or  to  a  power  whose  index   is  the  'T'Y ;  or,  multiplying  th«  whole  by  493  in  order 
■aberof  all  the  counters  wanting  one,  and  the  ."*.  .             *l    *      •         ...                ..• ..    .^. 

11  iffst  Urms  of  that  power  wiU  be  to  the  1 3  latt  VJf*«  ••■^  ?**  fractions  thtt  scries  will  be  I  fij  + 
li  tba  same   proportion  as  the  probabilitiefl  of  [^  +  ?*  +  f  f  +  35  +  ^0+ 10  +  4+ I ;  and  AtriU 
vbniog.  have  165 +  56+10- Wl,  B,   I30  +  35  +  4b159, 

Prob-  Via  TVse  gemeHer*  A,  B,  oat/  C,  aw/  <(^  a  f^  C,  84  +  W  +  1  - 105  ;  ther««r^re  tbeir  renpect- 

ktp  9f  !«/«  ro«»lrr«,  ^  mhich  four  are  tchUe  and  *^*^  probabiliiici  of  « inning  will  be  proporlional 

^tlaeh  draw  HindJoUl  one  counter  at  a  timr,im  this  ^*^«    numbers  «31,  159,  and  105,  or  TT,  5S, 

Asaan- :  A  f^a«  /o  drove,  BfoUows  A,  C  follow  B ;  •"^55. 

Aca  A  ^gia«  ^aia:  aad  they  continneto  dram  in  the  Prob.  IX.  A  and  B  having  twelve  coynfrrt,/o9tr  of 

iom  order t  tilt  one  of  them,  orho  ii  to  Le  reputeti  the  them  white f  amd  right  Hurlc;  A  wogere  with  B,  thai 

■kaij,  droirs  the  first  while :  what  ate  their  retpective  taking  out  troen  ctm^ttrrs,  hlintlfolH^  three  «f'  them  ehali 

p^ahHlioi  of  winning  f   Ijci  n  be  the  nunibfr  of  he  t^le:  what  is  t^e  ra^iu  **f  their  expectemcietf 

C0BDter»,  a  the  number  of  white,  and  b  the  num-  1.  Setrk  howmuiiy  cases  t..err  are  for  »e\  en  counter* 

bv  of  black,  and  1  the  stake  or  sum  played  for.  to  be'tttken  out  of  twHvp;  they  wilt  be  foiiud  froB 

1*A  haaa  chancer  for  a  white  counter,  and  h  the  doctrine  of  combination*  tii  be  7f8. 

chsaoesfor  a  black  one;  aiHl,  therefore,  the  pro-  19       II       10      9       8       7        6 

lAfityofhiawinmngis-^-— ;  andhisex-  J^       «        '^       ^.      ^       ^^^^^,.  . 

a  +  a       n  9.  Set  aside  three  white  ones,  and  find  all  the  caapa 

fcctalien on  the  stake  1,  wiusn  he  begins  to  draw^  wherein  four  of  the  eight  black  ones  mny  bo 

b«  _,       a             «    .   .       .  ,                  ....  combined  Iheepwith;  they  will  be  found  to  be  70. 

—  X  I  •■  — :  now  —  being  taken  out  of  the  ^       i^       r»       5 

*             "              "!           a        n^a     h  T^T^T^l  "^®' 

•rtf,  there  will  remain  1  -  —  -  —^  -  — •  Awl  sioce  there  are  four  msei,  in  which  three 

1 B  has  •  chances  for  a  while  coni.ter,  and  the  ^*»***  ""^  ^'  *«'^«"  "*»' «f '»*«' »  multiply  70  by  4 : 

•wiberof  reroaii.ine  counters  is  a-l  j  therefore  ^^  **»*  ^**^**  wherein  Uiree  wl.ites  may  come 

*^                          a  out  with  four  blacks  are  found  to  be  280. 

■i  prubability  of  winning  will  be -,  and  hia  3.  By  the  common  rules  of  gamviM^  he  ia  re- 

""  pntt*d  concjoeror  who  produces  an  eD«.*ct  uftener 

«ipertat:on   on    the  remaining   stake   -  will  be  ^"n  he  undertook  to  do,  unless  the  contrary  bo 

expressly  agreed  on  ;  and  therefore,  if  A  take  out 


^   *^  .  o  *        *         *  .  'our  whites  with  three  blneks,  he  wins.    Set  aside 

Bit(,-j)  •  •"»'»"<^  iTTa-T)  '^^  7*  fcur  whites,  and  then  find  all  the  cases  wherein 

hob  three  of  the  eiaht  bla<*kii  may  be  combined  with 

iKitmaiaing  stake  will  be —.  «  four  whites :  these  cases  wiU  appear  to  be  56. 

•*-f-aA  *  «x^a-l)  Hl     !L     L       (;. 

l\S..  i  butii/— «*=*6;  thei^fore it  win  1*8**  s" 

h%7h2\\  ^*  ^    therefiire  has    980+56«334i  chanceOp 

W  ^AJU.  whereby  he  may  win ;  which,  subtracted  from  the 

'"(«-l)  whole  number  of  chanes  799,  leaves  456,   the 

i  C  has  a  chanee«  for  a  white  counter,  and  the  number  of  chances  wherein  he  may  lose.     Dtridt 

*ilberf«f*cBMiawM(ct*oniers  is  a— 8;  therefore  336        14 

^  «  336  by  799,  and  the  quotient  ----  »-rr  will  ez 

kijrohaWlity  of  winniogwinbe----;  and  his  7»«      S3 

'>— ^  preffl  the  probability  of  k*%  winning;  and  I  — 

Qptetatioo     in    the    remaining    stake    will    be  14     19 

ix(»-.Ox«  aa""aa  ^^  probability  of  hialoaiog;  and  there- 

•Ha-1)  K  (a-9>  fore  the  odds  against  Uking  three  white  counters 

«•  A  may  have  out  of  the  remainder  the  sum  are  19  to  14. 
_lx(^— |)X(fc~9)X<          J.        ,,  From  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  appeam, 

•X(s-|)K  (•-!*)*  (h"^)'  "^     *•  *»»*»  if  •  B  E«tlie  number  of  white  countera.  6 

fhiit  be  eibnoatcd.  ^be  number  iif  black,  n  the  whole  number aa  •»•  6, 

a         b  ^  ^^^   number  of  counter^  to  be    taken  out  of 

wherefofw,  write  down  ll»e  series  —  + P  »,  am!  p   the   number  of  nhite  c<)unters  to  be 

1^-  A«o  A— *?  "      """  f*>und  prrcittely  in  c,  then  the  number  of  chances 

♦  -^  Q4' R  + S,  Itc.  iu  w'aicb  P.  ^*^^  takinp  none  of  the  while,  or  one  single  white, 

*-S  «**3  n— 4  Off  tco  white  vid  no  Dore,  or  three  white  and  uu 
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mare,  or  four  whit^  and  no  more,  &c.  will  be  ex-  ratio  of  their  erpectnvci€$f  This  probfem  M  Ber 

,  .      -      «       «— I        «— 2       <y— 3  iioulli    soivcR    aualytirall?.      Hnre,  railing:  tbf 

j»re<«d  oy  nc  Y  X  --j—  x  — ^  x  — j— ,  &c.  nnmlier  of  ganieMem  n  +  i ,  he  rmcl»  that  llw  pio. 

h       &— 1       6^9  babilitits    of  any    tvo    immediately     fulbviag 

X  —  X — - — *  — r|— y  &c.  continued  till  the  Qum-  each  other  in  the   cuur^e  of  playing,  areiatlia 

.,'.,..    ^,  .  .  ratio  i+ 2*  ti>  3^  ;  aii«J  then-fore  the  «Tci>fCtaaciw 

ber  of  term«  in  which  thert^  is  a  he  eqnal  to  p  of  the  several  ^ame^te-s,  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,&c.a» 

and  O^  „Mmher  of  termn  m   which  there  isfrbe  i„  «  geometrical  prc»crcs*ion   I +iJ« :  8^:  :  «:^ 

eqnal  to  c-p.    And  ti  e  number  of  all  t!»e  Hmnce*  :  :  c  :  rf  :  :  rf  :  *,  &r.     Hence  it  it  ea«v  todetow 

for  uikmg  a  certain  number  c  of  cionten  out  mine   the  fttate  of  the  probabilitiea  <rf- any  trc 

of   the  nmnber   n   is   expretied   by   the    series  gamesters,  either  befoie  the  Mnie.  or  in  the  cosnt 


n— 1       w-S 


—  X  — --  X  -— -,«cccontinue<l  toas  many  terms  ">«"^^-    'f»  •••  ^f-  *h«  re  be  three  gamesters.  A,!, 

12            3                                            -^  C,  thenn«>2aod  I+S«  :8«:  :5:  4::c:ri  UMt 

as  there  are  units  in  c,  for  a  denominator.     E.  gr.  ii*  their  several  probabilitieii  of  winning,  b«An 

Re'ume  the  supposition  of  the  problem,  only  that  A  have  overcome   B,  or   B,  C,  are  as  tbeosB* 

of  the  seven  counters  drawn,  there  shall  not  be  hers  3,  3,  4  ;  and  therefore  tbetr  ezp^-ctaacics sn 

onewbite;  and  letp=0,  andc— p^7arM;  then  554 


Uking  1  of  the  first  series  and  7  terms  of  the  se-  u'  TT *  Ti '  ^^"^  "*'  ^^  ^^^^  '*''"  together 

cond.  the  number  of  chances  will  be  1  x  8 ;  the  make  1 ,  or  abaohite  certainty.    After  A  has  over- 

ratio  of  which  lo  all  the  7  s  that  can  be  Uken  out  come  B,  the  probabtlitiet  for  A,  B,  and  C,  will  br 

"^^^^  '•  793  "iF'^*''**^**'* '^**' ''*■'****"  Y'    4"    Y' ■* '°  **'''"*•' **^^'-    ^'^ 

•hall  be  one  or  more  white  counters  among  the  7  be  four  gamesters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  th'ir  probabilitiM' 

which  are  drawn  are  98  to  1.    The  probability  from  the  beginnmg  u  ill  be  as  81,  81,  72,64.    AU 

of  drawing  one  while  counter  and  no  mure  will  be  ter  A  has  heat  B,  the  several  probabilities  of  B.IV 

Llr.il,  or  the  odds  85  to  14 :  the  probabilitv  ^'  ^'  ^'"  ^^  "*  -^»  ^-'  ^^»  ^^'  respectively,   if. 

79«     99*  «w  lo  J*  .  ine  proiMomcy  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  probabilities  of  C,^ 

of  drawing  all  the  4  white  among  the  7  will  be  I>»  A,  will  l>e  as  16,  18.  ^,  87. 
5(»       7               ,         ,.                          _  Prob.   Xll.    Three giimeslerSfA,B,andC,iAm 

792*99"'    **'  ^^    ***   '^'     "  "  ^^^  ^  dexterrtiesare equal, deptaUenchoneffieee.andew^ 

were  large,  the  foregoing  method  would  be  im-  ^P^^^f  f['«"  ^  thai  trco  of  them  shall  BegU  to  fi, 

practicable  ;  and,  therefore,  the  following  theorem  ^t     {   •   ,  »f ';«*'"*'lP''^'y  '^^^^ gttepUatoii 

may  be  n.ed      Let  n,  c,  and  ;,  he  as  before  ;  and  ^^l''^'!  "  '"  '"^^  "'^  1**  cofigfieror;  andtkti^ 

make  «  -  r -rf.      The  probability  of  Uking  pre-  ?^'''^"  *^  ^"  'l**"'"'-'  'J'^^P^'^,"* «*f  '^^jrfSfc 

ciM'lv  th«^  number  p  of  while  counters  will  be  •^^'"^  f/^!""*  **""  fothejnatn  .take;  ^^Mlk 

c  i  c -  I  X  c- 2,  &c.    X  d  X  d- 1  X  d - 2,  Awr.  X  •'^ ^'  %  'J'  I'^^'on  whopn  beats  the  oiktrtwomt^ 

a      o— 1     a—S  eefsively,    lu'w  much,  now,  is  the  chance  <^ A,  am  3^ 

—  X X ,  &c.  letter  or  worse  than  that  of  C?  1.  If  the  forfnUUt 

^  '^  ^ be  to  the  .'.um  each  person  first  deposited,  as  7  to 

^'X  "—  '  Xw—^  Xn— 3X»— 4X/I— 5X«— 6X«  6,  the  ;iainest*rs  aic  upon  an  equal  footing.    i.lf 

—  7  X  w  — 8  &c.  **^^  forfeiture  be  iit  a  lejs  ratio  to  the  deposit,  A 

Note,  The  first  series  of  the  numerator  contains  »"^*  ^  »«"«.<>"  *  ^x^V**"  ^°**''"^  ^'**"  ^'  *'  I'-f 

as  many  terms  as  there  arc  units  in  p ;  the  second  P"'!**''^  •^•«><>'  ^»^<^  advantage  is  oiwthe  side  of  C. 

as  many  as  there  are  units  in  a-p  ;  and  the  third  3.  U  there  were  no  fines  the  probabilities  of  — 


an  many  as  there  are  units  in  p  ;   and  the  dcnomi-  "'"«  «'<*"'''  ^«  pi>»ponional  to  the  expectatioof ; 

naior  as  many  as  there  are  units  in  a.  ^^^^  *•'«  eapectat.ons,  afUr  the  first  game,  ■oog 

To  avoid  tiresome  prolixity  in  ihi.  artirle  ^^  be  i^,     4.    "^  >  the  first  belonging  to  B,  the  M- 

must  df«i«(t   from    farther  invesn^utions;  which,  7         7       7                                                       | 

In  the  f'>IIowiiig  problems,  grow  very  long,  and  cund   to  C,  and  the  third  to  A;  and,  thertfin^ 

tnoH'  pnplexed.     In  the  rest,  therefore,  we  shall  dividing  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  belonsiD| Is 

O'-ntrnt  onrselves  to  give  the  answer,  or  result.  A  and  B  into  two  equal  )iarts,  the  probabiUtio of 

w:thiint  the  process  of  arriving  at  it;  which  may  tvinning  would  be  proportional  to  the  numbers  J^ 

be  of  use,  as  it  furnishes  so  many  dnta,   from  4,  5 ;  and  it  is  5  to  2  before  the  play  begins  thit 

whence,  a»  standaids,  we  may  be  enabled  occa-  either  A  or  B   win  the  set,  or  5  to  4  that  one «( 

sioiially  lojudj^e  of  ihc  probability  of  events  of  them  who  shall  be  fixed  upon  win  it.     4.  If  tluft 

the  like  kinds;  though  without  letting  the  mind  gamesters.  A,  B,  and  C  are  ens;afed  in  a  padt, 

tnto  the  precise  manner  and  reason  thereof.  and  have  not  time  to  play  it  oiit,  but  a^rte  ludi> 

Proh.  X.  A  and  B  play  vith  two  dice  on  this  coadt-  vide  (i)  the  a»um  of  the  slake  and  fines,  in  pnfii' 

tiortfthat  AshuUwin,ifhe  throussix;  andTi,ifhe  ......                          .                •*•.••.    4^- 

throw  seven:  A  to  have  the  first  throw,  in  Ueu  qf  *'°"  ^^  »»»«"•  respective  chancea;  y,  wUI  be  ttt 

which  B  to  have  tuo  throws ;  and  holh  to  cofitinue  triih  ^ 

nro  ihrmes  each  tum^  till  one  nf  them  teitu :   What  it  share  of  B,  who  has  got  one  game  ^-—f  that  of  Cr 

the  ratio  of  the  chance  of  X  to  that  ofhf  Ans.  As  ' 

10355  tn  1W76.                                        .  ^  ^  „  »*»o  should  next  come  in,  and  —*  the  share  rf 

Pruh.  XI.  ifamfwtmier ofgametUrs,  A*  B,  C,  D,  E,  7 

AV.  eqval  inpohU  <f  dexterity,  deposit  each  one  piece  of  A,  who  was  last  beat. 

money;  nnd engage,09i  theu cotidUions,thal ivocfthem,  M.  nernonlli  giveK  an  analytical  solnticm  oftkt 

Jitrt.4Bfhfginningihegome,tchivhn}erof  them  shall  be  same  problem,  only  made  more  general ;  aiwA 

cvertome,  f  hall  give  pLce  to  the  thirdC,Tcho  i%loplay  being  confined  to  three  tf-miesier^,  but  «xteiiiltii| 

with  the  rompieror;  and  the  conqueror  here  to  be  taken  to  any  nnmher  at  plesfore. 

ttpl^ihefamrtk  man  D;  and  thus  an,  till  torn  eone,hoving  Prob.  XIII.  A  and  h,  iw}  gamesters  of  €q»-i!  ^ 

am^rertdikem  all  rounds  draw*  Iki  stake:  what  is  the  terify,  play  nith  a  given  numttr  nf  ^Usi  ^'.ermtt 
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lar.A  v0i(f  1  </  bemff  w^,  timH  B  .?:  »A/r/  ti  f^  one  b^low  the  proflambanomeno^ :  the  biier 

m^  ^  tkeir  ckmmersf     A*8  ex|Mxtuncy  ii  i»orth  htTillfiJ  hypo-prmlambanoiiicno^i  »ml  (l»*riut- 

"  */  •k-  -^i-     «-i   u*   ^1     *  .k  »    4i   •-  *•'  ''  hy  ih*  letter  G  or  the  C»r«;k  r,  i^iirninu, 

•r-flf  tbe  iCake,  and  Bsoiily--;   lo   that    tbcir        u»  u  "^u  •         ..u    r    .    r.u         i  .1 

8  ^  b  which,  beine  at  the  toot  of  the  tcale,  iiiipuricU 

tern  are  as  7  to  1.  a  name  10  the  whole.     The  ganunnt  was  di- 

Prok.  XIV.     Tvn  gametters,  A  mtd  B.  o/"  i^wai  rideij  into  thrre  columns,  the  first  C'llSccJ  moiie 

iukntv,  are  engaged  m  pfnv,  on  Uii*  Kunfiht^,  thnt  (flat),  ihe  necond  natural,  and  the  iliird  dttrttm 

tio^/M  fl.  A  fxtim/*  B  «r  *A.ii/  </:v  Ann  «wr  ;r«-tr  (,har|)).     It  comisird   of   tweniv  noi«--,   vii. 

i^'J"''  '*"j  ^L  J*f  "'\n  ''*//•  '^'fr  7;  «*^o  oc'avM  and  a  major  siath.     TUf^  fi«t  oc- 

ii«rAA,«;  W/^^^^^^^  ,^^.^  ^^^  cliaiinguishid   hy  capital   lenern.  a. 

mt  mt  won  all  Ike  othet*i  monev:  earn  now  haitng  r«     a     »     u        ^kl  ^11'  n   1 

Jm  fieee,,  trto  Hs,ander,,  R  and  S.  iuy  a  u.^^^er  7n  ^'*  \  ^^  ^^'    }  ^^  »<•«>»**   *»/  ""»''  >VT' 

Araui^r  of  tuiiu  in  vkkk  Ihe  gnmc  ihaU  be  Hiish-  8-  V.*^'  *^'*^-  *"''  ^^*  5a|>ernuiiierary  sixth  hy 

^i  yix.  Rtkat  it  than  be  over  in  ten  twm;  uhnt  tlouhle   letters.  M   ^,  aa,   bh,   &c.     By   ihe 

560         35  woni  Kammut  we  ikiw  geiierilly  understand 

■  Ik  vcIm#  of  Ike  expeeianey  of  S?    "Jjjj^*  ^  J-^  the  whole  pre^cm  existing  scale  ;  and  to  learn 

rf  the  wager ;  or  it  is  to  tlwt  of  R  as  560  to  464 :  **^  name*  and  situations  of  iu  diflerent  notes  is 

S5  29  '^  learn  the  ik^ammut. 

■iabfractiog  ^  ffofli  I,  the  remainder— will        'GAN,  for    began,   from    'gin^    for    hfgin 

opiess  the  probabilitv  of  the  play  ending  in  ten  (^{ri'Sl'^r-E-c    •        l  u      . 

fRBFs;  and  it  is  .15  to  V9,  if  t^o  eqoJ  gan^^ier.        GANACHES,  in    the    manage,   the    two 

fky  tugrther.  thai  there  will  not  be  lour  Makes  iost  ^^on"  <>«  <^**ch  side  of  the  hinder  pan  of  a 

teeiflier  side  in  ten  games.  horse*»  head,  opposite  \t%  onset,  or  neck,  which 

If  each  player  has  five  pieces  and  the  wap*r  form  the  lower  jaw,  and  fiWe  it  motion.   Here 

«Be,thBt  the  game  fhull  end  in  ten  tunts,  and  ilw  it  is  that  ihme  fiilirMis  are  placed   which  are 

^nteriiy  of  A  were  double  that  of  B,  the  expect-  chiefly  aflTectetl  in  the  Atringles  or  danders. 
■Cf  of  S  would  be  — .  r«"GANCH.  r.  a.  {ganciare,  IiMinn.)    To 

ob6\ '  drop  from  a  hi>;li  pUcr  n|Min  hcKiks,  by%ay  of 

If  each  gamester  h:iTe  foar  pieces,  and  the  nitm  punishment :  a  practice  in  Turkey. 
rf  Ihe  dexterities  be  nripiirrd  to  make  it  an  etcn         GA'NDER.  *.  (xaiit>fW,  Saxoo.)  The  male 

^|er,that  tl»e  fcame  slmli   cimI  in  lour  tnriii,  it  ofthesoose.    See  Anas. 

?il*  ^A^i^^T.r;' .*?'''/***  ^^''r' 'J       GANDKRSHELM,    1    town    of    Lower 

S?l£'"     And«fihesL.I  or«il.erhctotl,:itof  Saxony,  in  Germany.     Lat.  51.  54  N,     Lon. 

tie  otSer  as  13.407  to  I,  it  1%  a  wager  of  3  tu  I,  _   ^If  •' 

Ikst  the  ulay  willlic  emiciJ  in  four  enmcs.  \^r-W^r^  ,  i        r^  ^  i.  y.  ^^ 

If  eaclT^^ler  have  tour  pieces,  and  Ihe  ratio         ^^  GANG,  v  a.  {ganghen,  Dutch.)  To  go ; 

rf  their  dexterities  be  rrquirtd  to  make  it  an  even  J«  ,?*^**^ '  *'»"  "*''  ^<*"*   "'»^  ""^^  "*^"*''  **^*P' 

hy,that  the  gam^  shall  bf  ended  in  kix  tarns,  the  ludicnmsly  {Spenter.  Aduthnvl). 
ttwerwillliefound  tolieas9.576to  I.  Gano.   t.   (from    the  %erb.)     A   number 

Frob.  XV.    Taco  f!uwr»teri,  A  ami  B,  of  equal  herding   toother ;    a   troop ;   a  company ;  a 

iijleriiy,  kuving  agreed  not  to  leave  ofi  pfatfinfg  liit  tribe  iPrinr), 

kngmet  are  octr:   a  tpectaivr,  K,  layj  a   wager         GANGRS,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  hy 

mA  anati^,  S,  lUal  In/  ikmi  timf,  or  beforr,  A  ihall  two  branches  from  the  mountains  of  Kenuis»e» 

Use  heat  hby  three  garnet:  tehai  u  the  vulue  ./  Ihe  {„  i^^  countiy  of  Thibet ;  these  I  wo  branches 

apfttaifcy  ^R?    —  ,  or  ^  of  the  same  wager;  '«*'*  »  welter l>  direction,  inclinin|r  u)  the  north, 

i^'^4        '.i'i  for  the  course  of  ahgut  3<X)  miles  in  direct  <lis- 

•  it  b  to  that  of  S.  as  352  to  67 i.     See  B%»-  unce,  when  meeting  the  great  chain  or  rido^e 

»T,  Hazand,   l^KBT,  PwKr.  gLAoaiiXE,  of  mount  Himmaleh,  which  extends  from  CV 

Birrusio.  >\  mrr.&r.  j,,,,  ^|„„^  ^^^  ,,^^^1,  of  Hindusun.  and  throthjii 

OAMMARl'S,  in  the  Fahrician  system  of  Thibet,  the  rivers  are  comf>eiled   10   turn   to 

fatoi!iolod;y,  a  tribe  of  the  cancer  genus.     See  the  s'uith,  in  which  course  they  unite  their 

Cascek."  witerit,  and  form  what  is  properly  termed  the 

GA'MMER.  1.  The  compellation  of  a  wo.  river  Ganges.    This  body  of  water  now  forces 

■u  eorresponding  to  ga/jTer.  a  p;issage  through  the  ridge  of  mount  Him* 

'  GA^MMON.  f.  {gamhone,  ftalinn.)   I.Tlie  mnleh,  at  the  distance,  possibly,  of  100  miles 

intiock  of  a  hog  sahed  and  drieil ;  the  lower  below  the  place  of  its  first  approach  to  it,  and 

ndof  the  flitch  (Drifden),    2.  A  kind  of  play  sapping  its  foundation,  rushes  throuijh  a  ca« 

*iih  dice  (Tkamton).  vem,  and  precipitates  itself  into  a  vast  ba«on« 

GAMMUT,    Gamut,    or   Gam-ut,    in  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rock,  at  the  hither  foot 

taic,  the  name  given  to  the  table  or  scale  of  the  mountains.     From  this  second  source 

bd  down  by  Guidn  Aretinus,  to  the  notes  of  (as  it  may  be  termed)  of  the  Ganges,  its  couise 

^ich  he  applied  the  sellable >,  u/,  re,  mi, /a,  becomes  more  eastwanlly  than  befi>re,  through 

*>',  la.    See  Guioo.  the  rugged  country  of  Sin  nagar,  until,  at  Flurri* 

The  gammut  is  also  called  the  harmonical  war,  it  finally  escapes  from  the  mnuntainou^ 

bad,  because  Guido  first  arnnged  his  notes  tract,  in  whicn  it  has  wandered  for  jl'Oiii  ^Oo 

>pon  the  figure  nf  a  hand.  Briti»h  miles.     At  Hurdwar  it  opens  it&clf  i 

This  scale  is  an  improvement  upon  the  dia*  pas);i;;c  thrnngh  mount  ScwaUick  :   which  is 

pmof  the  ancieiiif,  which  was  tiideed  cnu*  the  chain  of  mountains  that  bord.-is  on  the 

Bnetl  witliiu  too  narrow  limits.     Guido  atUlvd  l^vel  rouatry,  on  the  north  of  the  province  of 

W  Dutes  above  the  note  hy|>crbolaM»ii,  ai.d  Delhi.     A^cr  entering  Hi.idusian,  it  p.if&es 
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by  Anop«heer,  FurruckRlNid,  Canoga,  Cawn-  Hebe,    lie  deified  ihit  youlh,  and  locoafiilt 

pour,  Allahabad,  where  it   is  joined    l>y  the  hit  father,  made  him  a  pretent  of  some  very 

Jufiiiia,  Mrrza|)nijr,  Chutiir,  Benares,  Fatna,  swift  horses.     The  ahbe  le  Pluche  4»bsc-r\-«.-S| 

thirty-six  mile^  above  which  it   t%  joined  by  thai  Ganymede  was  the  name  of  the  horse  or 

the  t)ewah,  and  Mxteon  mile>  abme  the  same  image  exposed    by  the  ancieot  E^ptians,  \o 

town  by  the  Soane,  and  op|X)site  to  it  by  the  warn  the  people  nefore  their  annoal  inunda- 

Gtindiirk.     After  leavinp;  Patna,  it  passes  by  tion^,  to  rai^e  tiieir  terraces  to  a  just  and  pfo- 

Bar,  Moniehir,  forty  miles  east  of  which  it  is  per  height. 

joined  by  tiie  C(»sa,  it  thtrn  passes  by  RajeioaU  GANZA,  a  kind  of  wild  goose  {Httdilras), 
forty  mites  below  which  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  GAOL  (gaola^  Fr.  eeole,  i.  e.  caveala,  M 
of  the  Sant)oo,  or  Teef  ta,  and  eichty  miles  be-  caj^e  for  birds),  is  used  metaphorically  for  a 
low  that  by  another  branch  of  the  same  ri?er.  prison.  It  is  a  strong  place  or  house  for  keep* 
Soon  after  which  it  divides  into  a  maltiiude  of  ing  of  debtors,  &c.  and  wherein  a  man  is  re- 
branches, called  the  Mouths  of  the  Ganges,  strained  of  his  liberty  to  answ*er  an  offence 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Bav  of  Ben-  done  against  the  laws :  and  every  county  hath 
gal,  in  lat.  21,  40.  to  88  N.  See  6u  A  RAM-  two  gaols;  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be 
FOOTER.  any  house  where  the  sheriff  pleases ;  the  other 

The  Hindns  regard  this  river  as  a  kind  of  for  the  peace  and  matters  of  the  cfown,  whieh 

deity;  hold  its  waters  in  high  veneration,  and  is  the  county  gaol.  If  a  gaol  beout  of  repair,  or 

visitit  annually  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan,  in  insufficient,  &c.  justices  of  peace,   in  their 

order  to  perform  certain  su|)erstitious  rites.  Quarter-sessions,  may  contract  with  workmea 

GANGLION,  (ganglion,  Twyyxiof,  a  knot.)  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairins  it ;  and  by  tbctr 

In  anatomy,  is  applied  to  a  knot  in  the  course  warrant  order  the  sum  agreed  ou  for  that  por« 

of  a  nerve.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  pose  to  be  levied  on  the  several  hundreds  aiMl 

formed  in  the  sh«ith  of  a  tendon,  and  contain-  other  divisions  in  the  county  by  a  just  rate,  11 

ing  a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  Mg      It  most  &  18  William  IIL  c.  ip.    iSee  Prison. 
frequently  o«cun  on  the  back  ofthe  hand  or        Gaol-delivert.    The  admini:>tration  of 

foot.  justice  being  originally  in  the  crown,  in  fur- 

GANGRENE,  (gangrana,  yayy^mm ;  from  mer  times  our  kings  m  person  rode  thtuiigh 

yoyvitf,  to  feed  upon.)    A  mortification  of  any  the  realm  onc«  in  seven  year^,  to  judge  of  and 

part  ofthe  body,  before  endowed  with  vitality,  determine  crimes   and  offences;    afterwards 

It  b  known  by  the  insensibility,  coldness,  livid-  justices  in  eyre  were  appointed;  and  since, 

ness,  and  flaccidity  of  the  part,  and  by  the  justices  of  assise  and  gaol  delivery,  &c.    A 

foetor  it  exhales.  commission  of  gaol-delivery  is  a  patent  in  na- 

To  Ga^mgrbmb.  v.  a.  (gangrentr,  French.)  iure  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  certain  persons. 

To  corrupt  to  mortification  (Drtfden).  apfrainting  them  his  justices,  or  two  or  three 

To  Ga^ngrenb.  V,  n.  To  become  mortified  of  them,  and  authorising  them  to  deliver  bit 

{Wiseman),  gaol  at  such  a  place  of  tlie  nrisoners  in  it :  for 

GA'NGRENOUS.    a.    (from    gangrene.)  which  purpose  it  commaucls  them  to  meet  ti 

Mortified  ;  producing  or  betokening  mortifica-  such  a  place,  at  the  time  tliey  themselves  shall 

tion  iArbuthnot),  appoint ;  and  informs  them,  that,  for  the  same 

GANGUE,  or  Matrix,  is  a  general  term  purpose,  the  king  hath  commanded  his  sheriff 

to  express  the  earthy  and  stony  subrtances  in  of  tne  same  county  to  bring  all  the  prisoners  of 

which  metallic  ores  are  generally  enveloped,  the  gaol  and  their  attachments  before  them  • 

These  substances  are  various ;  frequently  spar,  at  the  day  appointed.    The  justices  of  gaoN 

Suartz,  fluors,  hornblend,  or  sulphat  of  barytes.  delivery  are  empowered  by  the  common  law  Ip 

\y  German  mineralogists,  the  word  gang  is  proceed  upon  indictments  of  felony,  trespass^ 

used  in  a  different  sense,  to  detiote  the  metallic  &c.,  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve: 

vein  itself.  they  may  likewise  discharse  such  prisoners  as 

GA'NGWAY.  1.    In  a  ship,  the  several  on  their  trials  are  acquitted,  and  those  against 

wav«orpassH}cesfronione  partof  it  to  theother.  whom,  on  proclamation  being  made,  no  evi* 

(j A^^GWEEK,  s,  {gang  and  week.)  Roga-  denre   has  api^eared  :   they  have  authority  M 

tion  week.  try  offenders  for  treason,  and  to  punish  many 

GANJAM,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin-  particular  offences,  by  statute  8  Hawk.  84t 

dustan,  in  one  of  the  nortliern  Circars,  subject  8  Hale*s  Hist.  Placit.  Cor.  35. 
to  the  English.     Lat.    Uj,  88  N.    Lon.  83.        GAOLER,  the  kee])er  of  a  gaol  or  prison. 

SO  E.  Sherif)^  are  to  make  such  gaolers  for  whom 

GANNET,    in    ornithology.    See    Pbli-  they  will  be  answerable :  but  if  there  be  any 

CANUs.  default  in  the  gaoler,  an  action  lies  against 

GA'NrKLOPE.    Ga'ntlet.    s.    (ganie-  him  for  an  escape,  &c.,  yet  the  sheriff  is  most 

lope,    Dtiich.)     A    military    I'linishment,   in  usually    charged. — 2    Inst.    599-     Where   a 

wiii'-h  the  criminal  running  between  the  ranks  gaoler  kills  a  prisoner  by  hard   nstge,  it  it 

rtroive^  a  1  a- h  from  each  man  {Dnidni),  felony. — 3  Inst.  5?.     No  fee  shall  he  taken 

GANYMEDE,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  by  gaolers,  but  what  is  allowed  by  law  and 

Tro!»,  king  of  Troy,  was  the  mo<i   benuliful  settled  by  the  judges,  who  may  determine pe* 

youth    that   ever  was  seen.     Jupiter  was  so  titions  against  their  extortions,  &c. 'S  Geo.  IL 

charmed  with  him  that  he  carried  him  away,  c.  S2. 
and  made  him  bis  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of       GAP.  i.  (from  gape.)     L  An  f^cnin^  in  a 
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oce(7Wi<T).  9.  A  breach  {Knolles).        GA'RBEL.  i.  A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a 

linge  {Dryden).    4.  Aq  avenue;  an  ship. 

iSpemser).    5.  A  hole;  a  deficiency        GA'RBIDGE.   Ga'rbish.  i.    Corrupted 

5.  Any  interstice  5  a  vacuity  iSic\/l),  from  garbage  {Mortimer). 
ning  of  the  mouth  iu  8|)eech  during        To  GA'llBLE.  v.  a.  (garheliare,  Italian.) 

■Delation  of  two  succcjisive  vowels  To  sift ;  to  part;  to  separate  the  good  from  the 

8.  To  slop  a  Gap.     To  escape  hy  bad  {Locke), 

n  shift  {Swift).  9.  To  ftand  in  the  GA'RBLER.  s.  (from  garble.)  He  who 
make  defeuce.  separates  one  part  from  another  {Stoift). 
1  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  GARCILASSO,  or  Garcias  lasso  db 
t  of  the  Upper  Alps,  and  lately  a  la  Vega,  an  eminent  Snanish  poet,  was  de« 
e.  It  is  seated  on  the  small  river  scended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
It.  44.  34  N.  Lon.  6.  10  E.  Toledo  in  1500.  He  was  educated  under  the 
OTHED.  a,  (gap  and  tooth.)  Hav-  eye  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  a  par- 
ices  between  the  teeth  {Dry den),  ticular  esteem  for  him.  Having  accompanied 
PE.  9.  n.  (jeapan,  Saxon.)  I.  To  that  prince  in  his  expeditions,  he  received  a 
Douth  wide;  to  yawn  {Swifl),  2.  wound  of  which  he  died,  at  Nice,  in  his  3()th 
he  mouth  for  food,  as  a  yoimg  bird  year.     Garcilasso  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 

3.  To  desire  earnestly;  to  crave  Spanish  poetry  owes  the  greatest  obligations: 

4.  To  open  in  fissures  or  holes  he  extended  its  botmds,  and  introduced  many 

re).      5.  To  open   with  a   botrach  beauties.     His  works  were  printed  at  Naples 

6.  To  open  ;  to  have  an  hiatus  in  t()G4,  by  the  learned  Sanctius. 

7.  To  make  a  noise  with  open        GARClNlA,   in  botany,  a  geous  of  the 

tcommon).     8.  To  stare  with  hope  class  dodecandria,   order  monogynia.     Calyx 

ion  {iludibras).    9.  To  stare  with  four-lea%'ed,  inferior ;  petals  four  ;  berry  ei^ht* 

hryden).     10.  To  stare  irreverently  seeded^crowncd  with  the  stigma.  Four  species; 

all  East  Indian  uees.    The  two  following  are 

\.   s.  (from  gape.)      I.  One   who  the  species  chiefly  worthy  of  notice, 
nouth.  2.  One  who  stares  foolishly.         1.  G.  mangostana.    Mangottan.     A  Java 

x>  longs  or  craves  {Carew),  tree,  about  the  size  of  a  crnb-apple,  with  ovate 

in  Saxon,   signifies  a  weapon :    so  leaves,    and    one-flowered    pea  uncles.      The 

a  happy  weapon  {Gibson).  flower  like  that  of  a  single  rose  ;    the   fruit 

.  V.  a.  (gf^a,  Islandick.)  Tocause;  round,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  very 

obsolete  {Spenser),  delicious.    The  Japanese  suppose  it  the  moM 

8H,  in  ichthyology.    See  Esox.  elegant  treo   indigenous  to  their  ibland,  and 

JOND  (Claude),  a  very  eminent  hence  it  is  largely  cultivated  iu  all  their  plea- 

Cav^r  and  letter-founder,  was  a  na-  sure-gardens. 

8,  where  he  died  in  1 5(il.     He  wa*         2.    G.   cambogin.      Gamboge-tree.      With 

ho  banished  the  Gothic,  or  b!uck  elliptic  leaves;  solitary,  terminal,  and  nearly 

iprintiiij^;  for  which  hesubbtiiutcd  sessile  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  India;  and 

1  letter.     Plis  lyiies  were  very  good,  the  gum-resin  known  among  ourselves  by  the 

ilarly  the  smalt  iloman,  which  was  name  of  gamboge  is  obtained  by  wounding  tlie 

I'ay  of  eminence  Garamond*s  (mall  bark. 

By  the  command  of  Francis  I.,  he         Garc^on,  or  Garsoov,  a  French  term, 

iree  Greek  types  employed  in  Ro-  literally  signifying  a  boy  or  male  child  any 

iis's  beautiful  editions  of  the  New  time  Kcfore  his  marriage.     It  is  also  applied 

,  and  various  Greek  authors.  to  certain  inferior  officers,  among  us  called 

iS£  (Francis),  a  French  Jesuit,  born  grooms. 

ime,  in  1585.     He  was  a  man  of        GARD.  s.    {garde,    French.)  Wardship; 

e  imazinaiion,  but  of  a  bad  taste,  care ;  custody. 

DOS  in  his  style  of  writing.    In  16^5        Gard,  a  department  of  FVance,  inclutiing 

ed  a  book  entitled,  A  Summarj  of  partof  the  late  province  of  La nguedoc.  Nismes 

b1  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion :  is  the  e|4Scopal  town. 

Hacked  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,         Gard  (Pont  du),  a  Roman   aqueduct  in 

e  principal  cause  of  the  controversy  France,  nine  miles  N.  £.  of  Nismes,  erected, 

ic  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.     It  was  it  is  supposed,   by   Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 

Lthe  Sorbonue;   and   the  Jesuits  Augustus.     It  is  1(50  teet  in  height,  and  con- 

lished   Garassc   to  one  of  their  sists  of  three  bridges  rising  above  each  other, 

I  distance  from  Pari*.     He  died  of  and    uiiiiing    two    craggy   mountains.      The 

which  he  caught  ai  Poicticrs,  while  highest  of  these  bridges  has  six  arche<<,  of  jireat 

ending  persons  afilicted  with  that  blocks  of  stone,  without  cement  ;  the  centre 

lorder ;  this  happened  in  iCjI.  one  has  eleven  ;  and  the  lowest  (tuuler  which 

S'    (garhe,   French.)       1.    Dress;  flows  the  Gardon,  an  ir.consideralile,  hut  rapvl 

kbit  (3lilton).     2.  Fasbl(?n  of  dress  rixer)  has  .)().     l^wis  XIV.  when  lie  rci»aircd, 

3.  Extcriour  appcaraucc  (67/«4-  in   1()<)9,  the  damages  which  ibis  stunendous 

work    had   suf^Uiined  by  time,   ca«*»<Ml  a  refc\ 

\GE.  s.  (^'arZtflr.  SpaiiiJi.;     The  bridge,  over  which  passengers  now  pa%,  lobe 

eofiul  iUostoramoH),  constructed  bv  the  side  of  the  lowtr  rancc  of 

O    ^ 
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..  arches.  This  ftqueduct  was  bailt  in  order  to 
convey  to  Nismes  the  water  of  the  spring  of 
Eure,  which  rises  near  Uzes. 

GA'RDEN.  f.  (garda,  Welsh ;  jardin, 
French.)  1  •  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and 
cultivated,  planted  with  herbs  or  fruits  (Ba- 
con). S.  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  de- 
lightful {Shakspcare),  3.  Garpbh  is  often 
used  in  composition  for  hortens'u,  or  belonging 
to  a  jEarden  :  as  garcieii- mould,  garden-tillage, 
gardeti'ware  {Mortimer). 

Garden.  The  general  expanse  or  plot  of 
ground  throughout  which  the  art  or  science  of 

Srdening  is  called  into  exertion,  whether  for 
e  purpose  of  landscape,  flowers  or  esculents. 
See  the  article  Gardening. 

To  Ga'rdbn.  V,  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
cultivate  a  garden  (Ben  Jonson), 

GA'RDENER.  s.  He  that  attends  or  culti- 
vates gardens. 

GARDENIA,  in  bbtany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
twtstea,  berry  inferior,  two-celled,  many-seed- 
ed ;  style  elevated ;  two-lobed  ;  segments  of 
the  calyx  vertical.  Nineteen  species  ;  chiefly 
Kast  Indian  plants,  some  spinous,  others  un- 
armed. From  the  bark  of  some  species  exudes 
a  gum  like  gum  elemt :  the  fruit  of  one  species, 
G.  dumetorum,  thrown  into  the  water  intoxi- 
cates Ashes. 

GARDENING,  the  art  or  science  of  laying 
oat  a  plot  of  ground  Dor  the  purpose  of  landscape, 
cscalents  or  flowers. 

GARD^eNiNO  (Landscape),  is  jastly  entitled  to 
be  considered  in  the  first  place,  as  demanding  very 
considerably  more  genius  than  either  of  the  other 
divisions.  It  is  now  denominated  over  Europe, 
English  or  picturesque  gardening;  the  former 
epithet  being  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the 
modem  method  of  laying  out  pleasure-grounds 
having  originated  in  our  own  country ;  and  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  the  principle  upon  which 
this  method  is  founded,  namely,  that  of  copying 
the  style  and  character  of  the  best  painters  of 
landscape,  so  as  to  transfer  to  nature  and  swell 
with  actual  life  the  well  selected  beauties  which 
the  taste  of  a  correct  artist  introduces  into  a  pic- 
ture. General  roughness  of  surface  is  the  grand 
object  in  both;  for  it  is  hence  chiefly  that  force 
and  impression  are  derived.  The  painter  indeed 
carries  this  principle  even  into  his  fore-ground,  for 
be  has  no  other  means  of  exciting  the  idea  of  life 
and  motion :  but  here  the  gardener  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  painter,  for  wtiile  the  former  smooths 
and  polishes  the  lawn,  hy  introducing  into  it  hb 
flocks  and  his  herds,  he  gives  by  theu*  actual  pre- 
sence and  motion  that  idea  of  Hfe  which  the  punt- 
er can  only  attain  through  the  medium  of  rough- 
ness and  abrupt  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  In 
every  other  respect,  however,  they  coincide  most 
minutely:  each  equally  disdains  the  line  and  the 
plummet,  pursues  an  easy  varietv  through  all  the 
countless  shapes  it  assumes,  and  gives  an  actual 
existence  to  whatever  ideal  forms  and  combinations 
the  artist  may  have  derived  from  a  suncy  of  na- 
ture in  remote  and  unconnected  features  of  wild- 
ness  or  grandeur. 

It  is  truly  extraordinary  that  the  Chinese,  al- 
though tbey  are  utterly  destitute  of  taste  in  paint- 
ing, and  have  never  studied  the  effect  of  sudden 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  appear  to  have  evinced 
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a  true  picturesque  genius  io  th^. style  ot^vdt 
ing.  It  is  thus  lord  Macartney  desoribes  ue  o 
peror's  palaces  that  lie  scattered  in  the  roote  fino 
Pekin  to  Gehol.  *'  Tbey  are  cooatmcted  on 
nearly  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  taste,  its 
front  the  south,  and  are  usually  dtuated  on  in 
gular  ground  near  the  basb  of  gentle  hills,  whio 
together  with  their  adjoining  valleys,  are  cnckai 
by  high  walls  and  laid  out  in  pans  and  pleisi 
grounds  with  every  possible  attention  to  pi 
turesque  beauty.  'Whenever  water  can  be  broM 
into  view  it  is  not  neglected;  the  distant  M 
are  planted,  cultivated,  or  left  naked,  accordiog 
tlieir  accompaniments  in  the  prospect.  Ibe  m 
is  ofleu  concealed  iu  a  sunk  fence,  in  order  to  ^ 
an  idea  of  greater  extent.  A  Chinese  gardoi 
is  the  painter  of  nature,  and  though  totallv  im 
rant  of  perspective  as  a  science,  produces  toe  «i 
picst  effects  by  the  management  or  rather  pi 
cilline  of  distances,  if  I  may  use.  the  expressio^jj 
relievmg  or  keeping  dov^n  the  features  ol  M 
scene ;  by  Contrasting  trees  of  a  bright  with  M 
of  a  dusky  foliage,  by  bringing  them  tnwtti 
throwing  them  back  according  to  tbdr  bdk 
their  figure,  and  by  introdacina  buildings  sf 
ferent  dimensions,  either  heimtened  by 
colourbg»  or  softened  by  simplicity  and 
of  ornament.  There  is  no  beauty  of  distrilNliM 
no  feature  of  amenity,  no  reach  of  fuicy  viM 
embellishes  our  pleasure-grounds  in  Fnglaad,  iifeU 
b  not  to  be  found  here.  Had  China  bees  M 
ccssible  to  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  ikd 
have  sworn  they  had  drawn  their  happiest  iM 
from  the  rich  sources  which  I  have  tastod  this  % 
for  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoars  I  have 
such  vicissitudes  of  rural  delight  as  I  dkl 
ceivc  could  be  felt  out  of  England ;  being  at 
ent  moments  enchanted  by  scenes  pertectlf  M 
lar  to  those  I  had  known  there,  to  the  magnifal 
of  Stowe,  the  softer  beauties  of  Wobom,  aad  A 
fairy-land  of  PaineVlfill." 

In  few  words,  modem  picturesque  or  laodni 
gardening  imparts  to  rural  scenery  what  a  wM 
and  graceful  deportment  confers  upon  the  1hiBI 
frame.  It  is  something  more  than  an  imitative  «< 
it  is  an  endeavour  to  bestow  on  each  indrviii 
reality,  those  beauties  which  judidows  bmUk 
would  select  from  many,  and  combine  in  one  M 
tious  representation. 

Landscape-gardening,  however,  imder  ths  4 
English  school,  was  of  a  very  different  chanBli 
Its  three  grand  divisions  consisted  of  visto,  ptftin 
and  heath  or  wUdcniess,  and  they  are  well  dsMd 
ed  by  sir  William  Temple  in  his  account  of  Mm 
Fark ;  the  first  was  usually  composed  of  a  ti 
bipad  gravel-walk  garnished  with  rows  of  htf 
for  want  of  orange-trees,  and  was  termiDitsd 
each  end  by  a  summer-house.  The  paitent ' 
principal  garden  to  which  the  visto  led  was  tifd 
devoid  of  simplicity.  "  This  garden  (si^  I 
lordship)  is  best  to  be  square,  encompastad  iri 
a  stately  arclied- hedge,  the  arches  to  bcupsAO 
penters  work,  over  every  arch  a  little  belly  CM^ 
to  receive  a  cage  of  birds,  and  over  eveij-^ll 
between  the  arches,  some  other  little  figjut^ 
broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass,  ^It  te  i 
sun  to  play  upon."  The  wilderness  with  fli 
the  garden  (properly  so  called)  terminatwU'l* 
upon  the  whole,  as  formal,  costly  and  amaM 
Yet  the  common  sense  of  our  own  coonlni 
seems  frequently  to  have  opposed  tfau  abaoiii 
graceless  fiction  even  when  roost  prevalent  L 
Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  yielded  t0  k  n 
bis  whole  heart  ^   and  in  bli  desoiptiott  ^ 
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Vetlh  ti  he  deBomlnates  it,  he  hu  almost  antici-  hence  can  onlj  be  seen  to  full  advAnta^  bv  bein^ 

paled  the  ornamental  scenery  in  general  uie  in  the  contemplated    alone,     llie  more   strictlj    Orna- 

piTsentdaj.    The  genius  of  Milton  soared  equally  MLMTAL,or  FLUWCR-OARDiN,iAof  tliitcharacter: 

thBfe  the  trammeb  of  fasliiun  auil  corrupt  taiitt* :  which  ftliouid,  convqueiitly,  stand   apart  from  the 

md  what  Iiis  masterly  hand  delineated  as  the  gur-  general  scene,  and  be  confined  to  some  glade  or  other 

iiA  of  Parsdise,  was  the   basis  upon   which   the  shehered  seclusion,      llie  furm  and  disiiosition  of 

Allien  of  the  new  system  of  English   gardening,  its  beds,  though  very  irregular,  should   not  appear 

Krm  and  Brown,  erected  the  whole  of  their  prin-  bmken  into  too  many  round  and  disjuinted  patches, 

pies.  but  only  sivm  to  interrupt  the  green  sv^anl  walks. 

The  chief  object  at  present  pursued,  and  which  which,  like  the  niasy  herbage,  that  in  forest  scenes 

er  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  the  construction  of  pic-  usually  surrutuids  the  underwood  tufts  of  thorn,  wind 

laresque  g:uxlen-scenery,  is  to  follow  nature  and  nut  carcle:*sly  among  tliem,   and  miming  from  side  to 

tofiMcelicr:  to  catch  her  own  local  views  and  in-  side   through  every  part  of  the  scene,  freqoentlj 

teotjoos.  and  to  perfect  them :  but  by  no  means  to  meet  the  gravel  path  that  leads  round  the  whole. 

Ijvusb  or  excbaitte  them  for  liews  and  intentions  Here  architectural  forms,  emblematic  of  the  virtuei 

ihe  may  exhibit    m  other  situations,  even  though  or  the  arts,  the  buUs  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  the 

"*    e  lafrt  may  be  more  magnificent  or  im|KMing.  in  votive  tablets  of  friendship  of  gratitude,  may  often 

7  respect'  eudeaTonriug  to  intermix  unity  with  be  tiraci-lnll v  and  successluUy  introduced 

^,  and  utility  with  proportion  or  harmony  of        Still  inorc>  remote  should  be  the  Esculent  or 

|Bts  to  the  wliole.  Kitc hzs-u  a  r div.     'Hits  should  generally  be  situ- 

lo  doing  this  our  chief  attention  is  of  course  to  ated  on  one  side  of  the  lioiise,  and  near  \hV  stublesy 

ke  paid  to  the  fore-ground  ;  which  is  in  general  not  that  dung  may  be  easily  conveyM  Into  it ;  having 

■Otly  of  the  highest  im{)ortaiK;e,    but   the  part  under  the  wnll  borders  which  ought   to  be  eight 

wkkh  is  usually  ro<fit  at  the  disposal  of  a  proprietor,  or  ten  feet  broad.      Upon  those    borders  espoaed 

Wherever  a  man  stands,  the  rontiguom  objects  ini-  to  the  scnith,  many  sorts  of  early  plants  may  be 

•ettiatcly  before   him    fonn   a  fure-^muiid  to  the  sown;  while  upon  those  exposed  to  the  north  we 

aeae  he  is  looking  at ;  and  by  the  tort-^'ntund  hou  may  have    late  crops ;  taking  care,  however,   not 

I    aacfa  is  tiie  genen.1  pros(>ect  utl'ectetl:    there  are  to  plant  any  sort  of  dee|>-rootiiig  plants,  e«»iM>cially 

^    few  who  delight  in  landscape  who  have  not  (K'rceived  beaiM  and  pras,  too  near  the  fruit-trees.    We  shoula 

r    tet  the  general  harmony  of  a  scene  results  from  a  next  pnKrred  to  di\idc  the  ground    . ..t     »  ctions: 

4at  proportion  of  its   parts;  but  the  greater  dis-  the  be«r  figurts  lor  these  is  a  S()ujrv*  ii   an  t>blong, 

^    tnoes,  aad  especially  the  h:ick-^mmi)d,  are  seldom  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it;  other\ti^e  ihiv  may 

!^    villau  the  power 'ot  art.     How  then  may  art,  thus  be  of  that  ^hape  which  will  be  most  udv.tniogeous 

\-    Inked  in  the  extent  of  her  dominion,   attemf>t  to  to  the  ground :  their  sixe  should  Ik*  propor* ioued  to 

^    kmooize  the  whole  scene?     'flic  answer  is,  by  a  the  garden;  if  they  be  too  small,  your  gmuiid  will 

JHfidodS  adaptaticm  and  disposition  of  tlie  objects  be  lost  in  walks,  and  the  ImhIs  biring  eiiclo^ed  by 

llnoiigh  which  the  eye  beholds  it.     A   path  is  a  espaliers  of  fruit  tree*,  the  plants  will  dmw  up  sleii- 

teriea  of  ibre-grounds ;  and  to  adapt  each  part  of  der,  for  want  of  a  more  open  exposure.     'I'iic  walks 

%m  to  tlie  Yarioos  combinations  of  the  distant  ob-  should  also  be  detemiuied  on  the  Niiue  scale  :  these 

jecti  which  aiwa>i    result  from  change   of  pluce  in  a  small  garden  should    be  six  teet   bro;id,  but 

cr  aspect,  is   the  proper  business  of  art :  to  pro-  in  a  larger  one  ten ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  walk 

dace  a  selection  of  well  adapted  greens  which  shall  there   should   he  allowed   a   border   three   or  four 

eoolnst,  or  mix   their  colouring  into  it;  such   in-  feet  wide    between  it  and  the  ei^palier,  in  which 

tBrmpCions  ms  may  frequently  give   the   charm  of  may  l>e  sown  some   small   salad«,   or  other  herbs 

mewal   to  what  we  have  Li>en    for  a   time   dc-  that  do  not  take  •d^p  root,  or  continue  long ;  but 

prived  of;  the  absolutely  unintervening  foliage  of  the  larger  divisions  should  not  be  sown  or  planted 

■hmbbery  beneath  the  eye,  and  the  shade  of  forest  «ith  the  same  crop  two  years  together.     In  one  of 

ifiige  above  it ;   in  which  latter   case  the   best  these  divisions*  situated  nearest  to  the  ^tahles,  and 

portKdis  of  tlic  distant  scene  may  be  selected  and  best  defended  from  the  cold  winds,  should  be  tho 

Beheld  from  between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  which  hot-beds  for  early  cucumbers,  melons,  uc.  and  to 

dMild  be   to  situated  as  sometimes   by  atfording  these  there  should  ^je  a  passage  from  the  stables, 

•    iMenJ  fimhs  to  reduce  the  view  even  to  the  strictest  nnd  a  gate  throtigh  which  a  small  cart  luay  enter. 

flies  of  cumpOMtion ;   and  thus  Irom  the  varieties  The  most  important  points  of  general  culture  con- 

if  the  fiire-groiiud,  tlie  geniral   seem    is  also  per-  sist  in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  soil,  giving 

petually  varied.  •  proper  distance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their 

Distant  scenery,  however,  can  never  be  viewe<l  different  growths,  aa  also  in  keeping  them   clear 

Id  parts,  but  only  altogether ;   and  hence  nothing  from  weeds ;    for  which   last  purpose  we   sliould 

cn  be  more  absurd  than  attempts  which  we  often  always  observe  to  keep  our  dung-hills  clear  from 

^eel  with,  of  counteracting  the  uniform  operation  tJiero ;  since  if  tliis  u  not  done,  their  seeds  will  be 

ti  aeriai  perspective,  by  spotting  the  remote  hills  constantly  brought  in,  and  spread  with  the  dung 

vkfc  litde  dicumscribed  clumps  of  dark   foliage,  about  the  garden. 

to  intenect  by  regidar  fences  what  is  formed         Those  w  ho  garden  on  a  large  scale  ousht  to  be 

only  by  the  singleness  and  majesty  of  the  provided  with  every  convenience  and  hicility.    A 

proper  s|K)t  should  be  appropriated  for  a  range  of 

principles  are  general,  and  they  apply  to  hot- beds ;  and  another  for  hot-houses  and   greeu- 

al  Ihe  nibjccts  of  pictnrescjue  gardening,  and  their  houses.     In  gardens  of  this  magnitude  we  expect 

4k  employment  and  appropriation :  to  paths  and  also  to  met>t  with   such  out-buildiugs,  as  a   tool- 

mrii^  to  vitiod  mod  water,  to  feiM:es  and  buildings :  house,  and  a  room  for  the  preservation  of  bulbs, 

Ihe  diief  theatre  of  which  is  still  the  foro-groundy  seeds,  and  herbs.     In  the  tool-house  wc  expect  to 

Ifce  pifoC^  indeed,  on  which  the  life  and  motion  of  meet  with    gardening    implements  of  cverv  kind. 

Ike  cndretcenrry  seem  to  turn.  Even  in  gardening  upon  a  small  scale,  a  choice  of 

There  ere so«De  features  in  the  garden  scene  that  implements  is  equally  desirable  and  profitable:  it 

l09t  if  imtPBJuH  Trith  its  general  raiire,  and  is  the  belt  mode  of  economizing  time  and  htbourf 
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and  almost  ensures  to  as  that  we  shall  have  our  work 
well  done.  If  water  can  be  mtroduced  and  kept 
clean,  with  verdant  hanks  around  it,  we  should  cer- 
tainly avail  ourselves  of  such  an  advantage :  the  most 
central  situation  will  always  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient. It  should  be  fed  from  a  pond  rather  than 
from  a  spring. 

Plants  are  propagated  by  seeds,  suckers,  slips, 
offMsts,  divisions,  cuttings,  layers  and  grafts.  Some 
are  propiu^Ie  by  only  one  or  two  of  these  me- 
thods, and  others  by  almost  all  of  them.  Under 
the  separate  articles  allotted  to  the  various  plants 
that  constitute  the  province  of  gardening,  we  have 
endeavoused  to  point. out  the  best  mode  of  ma- 
nagement and  propagation  for  each;  and  to  these 
articles  we  shall  refer  the  reader,  without  adding 
to  the  bulk  of  our  work  by  a  long  and  unnecessary 
recapitulation. 

The  following  tables  however  will  be  found  highly 
useful,  as  comprising  the  whole  scope,  and  principles 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  and 
we  insert  them  accordingly : — 

Table  of  the  number  of  crops  required  of  each  sort 
of  vegetable,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  sncces- 
non  through  the  year;  and  also  ox  the  time  of 
sowing  and  planting  them. 

KUchm-garden  plants,  teeds,  and  rvoti. 

No,  of  crops.    Time  of  sewing,  dCc 

2  Mar.  Aug. 

2  Mar.  Aug. 
1  Mar.  or.  Apr. 
1  Mar.  or  Apr. 
5  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 
1  July,  if  cut  down 
X  Mar.  or  Apr. 
1  Mar.  or  Apr. 
5  Oct.  J#n.  Feb.  Mar.  July 
4  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  July 
1  Feb.  or  Mar. 

3  Mar.  Apr.  June 
8  May,  June 
1  Feb-  or  Mar. 

4  Mar.  Apr.  May,  June 
1  Mar.  or  Apr. 

1  Aug. 

4  Feb.  Mar.  May,  June 

3  Feb.  Mar.  Jane 

3  Mar.  May,  June 

2  May,  June 

1  Oct.  or  Nov. 

2  May,  June 
1  Mar.  or  Apr. 
1  Mar.  or  Apr. 


No,  of  crops.      TSme  if  sowing,  4 


DiU 

Endive 

Escalions 

Eschalot 

Fennel 

Finochio 

Garlic 

'Horse-radish 

Hyssop 

Jerusalem  artichokes 

Kidney-beans 

—  Runners 
Lavender 
Leeks 
Lettuces 
Marjoram 
Maiygolds 
Melbns 

—  for  autumn 
Mint 

Mushrooms 
Mustard,  for  seed 
-—for  salad 

—  on  hotbeds 
Nasturtiams 


] 

4 

I 

2 

2 

4 

2 

) 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 


Alisander 
Angelica 
Artichoke 
Asparagus 

—  forced 

—  in  autumn 
Balm 
BasU 
Beans,  early 

—  late 
Beets 
Borcole,  or  kale 

—  Anjou 
Borage 
Brocoli 
Burnet 
Cabbages,  early 

—  late 

—  red 

—  Savov     - 

—  for  cattle 

—  for  seed 
Cabbage-turnip 
Camomile 
Capsicums 
Carrots  to  draw  young  3    Jan.  Apr.  July 

—  principal  crop  1     Feb.  or  Mar. 


—  for  seed 
Cauliflowers 
Celery 
Chardens 
Chervil 
Gives 
Clary 
Coleseed 
Coleworts     - 
Corn-salad 
Cress,  for  seed 

—  for  salad 

—  on  hotbeds 
Cucumbers 

—  on  hotbeds 

—  for  bell-glasses 
—  open  ground 


1    Feb. 

4  Aug.  Feb.  Mar.  May 

5  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May,  June 

1  Mar.  or  Apr. 

2  Mar.  Aug. 

1    Mar.  or  Apr. 
1    Mar.  or  Apr. 

1  June  or  July 

2  Feb.  June  or  July 
1    Mar.  Aue. 

Mar,  or  Apr. 

Mar.  to  Sept 

Oct.  to  Mar. 

Jan.  Feb.  IVIar.  Apr.  May 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

Apr. 

May  or  June. 


1 


5 
3 
1 

1 


pBions,to  do  draw  young  4 

—  principal  crop  1 

—  for  seed  -  1 

—  Welsh  -  2 
Parsley        -  -  3 

—  Urge  rooted  -  2 
Farsneps  -  -  2 
Peas,  hotspurs  -  6 

—  Marrowfats  -  5 
Pemiyroyal  -  1 
Potatoes       -  -  3 

—  on  hotbeds  -  1 
Purslane  -  3 
Radishes  -  9 

—  on  hotbeds  -  *2 

—  for  salad 

—  for  seed  -  1 
Rampion  -  I 
Rape            -  -  1 

—  for  salad 

Rocambole  -  2 

Rosemary  -  1 

Rue              -  -  1 

Sage              -  -  1 

Salsafy         -  -  1 

Savory       ,  -  -  1 

Savoy  cabbage  -  3 

Scorzonera  -  1 

Scotch  kale  -  3 

Sea  kale       -  -  I 

Skirrets        -  -  1 

Sorrel           -  -  2 

Spinach     i  -  -  6 

—  Winter  -  2 
Tansey  -  -  1 
Tarragon  -  '  1 
Thyme  -  ,  -  1 
Tomatoes  -  -  1 
Tumeps       -  -  6 

—  for  seed  -  1 
Tumep-cabbage  2 
Tumep-radish  -  2 
Water-cress  -  2 


Mar.  or  Apr. 
Apr.  ^Si^,  June,  Jul 
Jan.  or  ^eb. 
Feb.  Sept. 
Feb.  Ac^. 

Apr.  May,  June,  Jul 
Feb.  Sept. 
Feb.  or  Mar. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Feb.  or  Mar. 
Mar.  Apr.May,  June, 
Apr.  Mi^ 
May  oir  June 
Feb.  or  Mar. 
Feb.  to  Aug. 
Mar.  Apr. 
Feb.  or  Apr. 
Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 
May 

Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  Sept. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  to  Sept. 
Oct.  to  Mar. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Jan.  Apr.  May,  July 
Feb.  or  Mar. 
Feb.  or  Mar. 
July,  Aug. 
Feb.  Mar.  July 
Feb.  Apr. 
Feb.  Mar.  or  Apr. 
Oct  Jan.  Feb.  Jnly,i 
Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May,  J 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 
Jan.  or  Feb. 
Mar.  Apr.  May 
Jan.  to  Aug.  and  Nv 
Jan.  Feb. 
Mar.  to  Sept 
May 

Mar.  or  Apr. 
June  or  July 
Mar.  to  Sept. 
Feb.  Sept. 
May,  or  June 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  May,  June 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  Apr.  Jane 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  Aug. 
Feb.  to  July 
July,  Aug.  or  Sept 
Mar.  or  ^pt 
Mar.  or  Sept 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  to  Aug. 
Feb. 

May,  June 
June>July 
Mar.  Sept 


Table  of  the  flowers,  idirubs,  and  trees  usually 
tivated,  and  of  the  time  and  mode  of  their  pr 
gallon. 
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•   §  1.  Ttnder  annual  flowert, 

»e  town  on  a  strong  bot-bed  the  last  week  in 
off  or  first  in  March,  transplanted  after- 
apon  another  at  foar> inches  distance,  then 
i  tu  small  pots  in  May,  afterwards  in  larger, 
Jtbe  end  of  June  placed  in  the  open  air. 

iranths  6.  Hamble-plant 

ams  7.  Ice-plant 

kfoomba  8.  Sensitive-plant 

•plants  9.  Stramoniums, 
.amarantlias 

§  8.  Annual  flowers  f 

w  sown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March  or 
transplanted  afterwards  before  they  are  too 
in  rich  light  earth,  and  covered  with  mats, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  into  pots,  or  borders 
flower-garden. 

icao  marygolds  9.  Marrel  of  Peru 

ebrowallia  10.  Migodnette 

Mictams  11.  Nolana 

)e  marjgolds  12.  Palitaa  Christi 

oese  asters  13.  Stock-Jaly flowers 

ncse  or  Ind.  Pinks  14.  Sultan  (yellow) 

rysantbemums  15.  Zinnias, 
nch  mary golds 

■ 

fou  tow  them,  fix  numbers  to  them  corre- 
og  with  these,  and  you  will  readily  know 
ort  when  they  appear. 

^  3.  Hardy  annual  flowert, 

le  sown  in  March  or  April  on  the  borders  of 
ver-garden.  Hollow  the  earth  out  in  form 
ttle  hason,  about  a  foot  over,  and  two  inches 
^w  a  circle  near  the  edge  half  an  inch 
lod  drop  a  few  seeds  in  it ;  thin  them  soon 
bey  appear,  and  leave  them  at  six  inches 
K,  but  the  large  sorts  wider.  In  dry  weather 
ill  want  frequent  wuteri  ng.  Gather  the  seeds 
F  ripen,  and  you  may  save  the  expense  of 
;  another  season. 


lonis  flower* 

23. 

Mallows 

Icekenci 

24. 

Mignonette 

ffson 

25. 

Nabturiiums* 

naranths 

26. 

Nigel  la,  or  devil  in  a 

Bcthystea 

bosh* 

im  (Moldavian)  27.  Panseys,  or  heart's* 

Ivi^lere  ease 

ady  tuft*  28.  Peas     (sweet-scent- 

tcb'fly  (  Lobes)*  ed)* 

terpillar-trefciil  29.  Persicaria* 

iry  (red  &  white)  30.  Poppies* 

nvolvoius  31.  Saffluver,  or  bastard 

robottles*  safFion 

mmbrr  (spurting)  32.  Snaii-trefoil 

laatory  (yellow)  33.  Snap-dragon 

(igcho^-trefoil  34.  Stock-July  flowers* 

oeywdrt  35.  Sun- flowers 

liaii  corn  36    Sweet  sultans 

tuia  37.  Tobr.cco 

rkspurk*  38.Venus*ts  looking-glass* 

raicras  39.  Venus's  naveluort 

pines  40.  Xeratithemums. 

e  marked  thus  •  being  very  hardy  may  be 
le  beginning  of  February,  to  flower  eat'ly. 
ily  »ow  again  annual  stock  candy  tuft,  con- 
I  minor,  cornbottUs,  Lobel's  catchfly,  and 
lapincs,  and  they  will  flower  until  tbe  frost 

§  4.  Biennial  flowers, 
i  town  in  March  or  April  in  beds  very  tbiu^- 


as  soon  aa  the  plants  totieh  one  another,  thin  them 
and  leave  them  atfour  or  six  inches  asunder ;  those 
you  draw  out,  plkntat  the  same  distance.  In  July 
transplant  them  all  upon  beds,  at  eight  inches 
asunder;  there  they  must  remain  tiil  tbe  end  of 
September,  when  they  must  be  planted  upon  the 
borden  of  the  flower-garden,  and  they  will  produce 
their  flowers  the  next  snmmev  after  which  they 
will  perfect  their  seeds  and  die. 

I.  Canterbury  bell  7.  Pbppy(yellow  horned) 
S.  Colutea  (.Ethiopian)     8.  Rocket 

3.  French  honeysuckles    9.  Scabious 

4.  Globe  thistle  IQ.  Stock- Jul yflower 

5.  Honesty,    or    moon  11.  Sweet  Williams 

wort  18.  Tree- primrose 

6.  Mallow  (tree)  13.  Wall-flowers. 

§  5.  Perennial^oouiflowertp 

^  Which  if  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bien- 
nials, and  transplanted  into  thevborders  of  tbe 
flower-garden,  will  continue  for  several  years* 

1.  Alysson  11.  Ox-eye  daisy 

3.  Auriculas  18.  Peas  (everlasting) 

3.  Bee  larkspurs  13.  Pinks 

4.  Campanulas  14.  Polyanthuses 

5.  Carnations  15.  Rhubarb 

6.  Columbines  16*  Rose-campion 

7.  Flax  17.  Snap-dragons 

8.  Fox-gloves  18.  Valerian 

9.  Hawkweeds  19.  Greek  valerian 
10.  Hollyhocks. 

§  6.  Perenmal-rooUd  flowetSf 

W^ich  are  propagated  by  duridtng  their  roots  in 
spring,  in  March  or  April ;  or  in  the  autumn,  in 
Sieptember. 

1.  Adonis  flower  38.  Ladies-slipper 

2.  Anemones  39<  Ladies-smock 

3.  Asphodel  40«  Lily  of  the  ralley 

4.  Asters  41.  Lion's  tail 

5.  Bachelors-button       48.  London-pride 

6.  Bean-caper  .43.  Loosestrife 
7-  Bears-breech  44.  Lupine 

8.  Borage  45.  Lychnis 

9.  Bugloss  46.  Lycbnidea 
10.  Campanutas  47.  Madyvort 

II.  Campion  48.  Mnrsh-roarygold 
1 2.  Cardinal  flower  49.  Meadow  sweet 
Is.  Christmas  rose  50.  Milfoil 

14.  Cowslip  51.  Milk- vetch 

15.  Craiiesbill  52.  Mint 

16.  Crowfoot  53.  Moutb-mullen 

17.  Daisies  54.  Naveiwoit 

18.  Dog-tooth  violet         55.  Peony 

19.  Dragons  56.  Pile  wort 
2(L  Dropwort  57.  Plantain 

21.  Eteinal  flower  58.  Primrose 

22.  FenneUgioat  59.  Ragged  Robin 
83.  Feverfew  60.  Ranunculuses 
24.  Flag  61.  Reed 

85.  Foxglove  62,  Rhubarb 

26.  Frazincllas  63.  Saxifrage 

27.  Fuoiatory  64.  Skullcap 

28.  Garlic  65.  Sncejeewort 

29.  Gentianella  66.  Side-saddle  flower 

30.  Golden  locks  67.  Soapwort 

31.  Gul<!eB  rod  68.  Solomon's  seal 

32.  Gr^ek  valerian  69.  Spiderwort 

33.  Hellebore  70.  Spurge 

34.  Hepatica  71.  Stonecrop 

35.  Herb-bennet  72.  Sunflower 

36.  Uouseleek  73.  Swallow*wort 

37.  Ladies-mantle    .      .74.  Thrift  . . 


:t  D  E  N  I  N  G. 


•  11  i.up«.'ri*l» 


10.*  ii*rlic  Moly 
If.  Jonquil* 


■•■I 

•  .>  -  '^>i> 

«  .  ...uoJAiidfome 
■4^.©  thjauty  to  re- 

^j^f  vMir-nwinI  Jioweri. 

IS.  Iri«e« 

14.  Lilici 

15.  Martagona 

16.  Narciesufres 

17.  Pancratiuins 

18.  Pol^aotbus-Narcisstis 

19.  Ranunculuses 
80.  Sisyrinchiums 
SI.  Snowdrops 
28.  Star  of  Bethlehem 
S3.  Tuberoses 
84.  Tulips. 

To  be  taken  up  in  April,  May,  and  June,  as 
soon  as  their  leaves  are  withered,  and  planted 
again  in  ftcptcmber  or  October,  but  their  offsets 
in  Ausust. 

The  ranuncitlusea  and  anemones  not  to  be 
planted  till  February. 

The  seed  to  be  sown  in  February  in  bozos. 

§  S.  Bulbous-rooted Ji(Kcers. 

I.  Amaryllises  5.  Daffudil  (sea) 

2-  Colchicums  6.  Lily  (Bf  llaflonna) 

3.  Crocuses  7, (Gui  rnsey) 

4.  Cyclamens  8.  SafTron. 

Theiie  flower  in  autumn.  Thry  require  to  be 
planted  in  August,  and  to  be  taken  up  in  April  or 
May,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  are  decayed,  but 
their  offsets  in  July. 

()  9.  DeckUioutJiowering''thruh  and  ornamental  trees, 

To  be  planted  in  March,  April,  September,  and 

October. 

1.  Acucia  (rose-flower-  87.  Gingo,    or    maiden- 

ing)  hair-tree 

-•  Almond  trees  88.  Gueldres  rose 

o.  Allspice  89.  flalci'^ia 

4.  Althaeas  30.  Hamamelis 

5.  Ash-trce(mountain)  31.  Hawthorn 

6.  Annona,  or  papaw-  38.  Ilickcry-nut 

tree  33.  Honeysuckles 

7.  Azaleas  34.  Honeysuckle     (up- 

8.  Berbcrry-trces  right) 

i\  Bignonia,  or  Truro-  35.  Hypericums 

pet-fluwer  36.  Ja&niin 

10.  Bladder  seua  37.  Jesuit's    bark    tree 

II.  Bramble  (^false) 

'1?.  Buckthorff  38.  Indigo  (bastard) 

13.  Caragana  39.  Ironwood-trce 

14.  Caissioherry  bush       40.  Judas-tree 

13.  Catalpa,  or  Tnim-  41.  Kidney- beau-tree 
pet-flower  48.  Laburnums 

1 6.  Ceanolhus  43.  Lac,  or  vamisli-trco 

17.  Ccphalanthus  44.  Leatberwood 

18.  Cherry*tre«s    .  45.  Lilacs 

19.  Cinquefoil (shrubby)  46.  Mezereons 
SO.  Clethra  47.  Nic^htsbades 

t'l-  Correl-trec  48.  Olive-tree  (wild) 

Si.  Crab-tree  49.  Passion-flower 

23.  Cytisus  50.  Peach-trees 

S4.  nienrilla  51.Periplpca,orVirgiiiian 

85.  Dogwood  silk 

^<i,  Futhcrgillai  ^:2i  PluiQ-trvct 


5J. 

Poison-tr<«'s 

6:. 

Spiii«IU'-trec 

54. 

Pojuegraoatc-tree 

t-.4. 

Spiraeas 

56. 

Pri\tl 

65. 

Sunyich- trees 

56. 

Raspberry 

ee. 

Sy«in;;as 

57. 

Restharrow 

67. 

Tamarisk 

5S. 

Ri)sc-tr«'«',80varicties63. 

Tta-trec 

59. 

St.  PetcrN  woit 

69. 

Tooth.acb-tre2 

60. 

Sashafras-trce 

70. 

Traveller's  joy 

Ol. 

S<rvict-trte 

71. 

Tupelo-tnc 

62. 

Sno\v-dru|»,or  Fringr 

'-78. 

Vibu<nuui8 

tree 

73. 

WeepiagwiJlow-l 

§  10.  DfCiduousJ'&rtst- trees. 

To  be  planted  from  the  middle  of  Ftbruarj 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  from  .Si  ji'i'mber 
December. 

13.  Hors    i.'^rsnuts 
14»  Lan'ii  trees 

15.  Liii-e  trees 

16.  ATagnuiias 

17.  Maple  trees 

18.  Nettie  tree» 

19.  Oak  trees 
80*  Plane  trees 
81.  Pop'ar  trees 

52.  Tul.p  trees 

53.  Walnut  trees 
24.  Willow  trees. 


1.  Acirias 

2.  Alf'crs 

3.  A«*h  tn*cs 

4.  Bt^ech  trees 

5.  Birch  trees 

6.  Chtsnut  trees 

7.  Crab  trees 
H.  Cypress 

9.  Eider  trees 

10.  Elm  trees 

1 1.  Hiirkery  nut 

12.  Hornbeams 


§11.  Evergreen  flovering  shrubs  and  ornamental  tn 

To  be  planted  in  March,  April,  September  a 
October. 


].  Alatemus 
8.  Andromeda 

3.  Arbor  vita 

4.  Arbutus 
o,  Bav  trcft 
6.  Bignonia 
r.  Box 

8.  Broom 


18.  Kalmias 

19.  Lavenders 

80.  Laurels 

81.  Laurustinu&es 
88.  Magnolia 

23.  Phillyrras 

24.  Privet 

-5.  Purslane  tree 


y.  Cassine,    or    South  'J<J.  Pyi-ncanthu 
Sea  tra  tree  1:7.  Iiho<1udc'niJron 

10.  Cislus,  or  rock  rose   88.  Rose  tree 

11.  Crab  tree  -•.  Rosemary 
VI.  Cylisus  (hairy  ever- 'iO.  Rue 


jiieiii) 
l.j.  Cioiunl?<el  tree 
14.  Holly  tiofs 
l.T.  IlonrvsiH'klcs 
16.  Juniper 


31.  Sa\in 

32.  Spindle  tree 
S3.  SwfPt  briiT 

34.  Tr-a  trees 

35.  Widow  wail. 


17.  Ivy. 

5  12.  Ei'vrgreen  forest-tree  J, 

To  bo  planted  from  the  middle  of  February 
the  end  of  April,  and  from  .^ptt?mber  till  Dec< 
ber. 

1.  Ce«iar  trees 

2.  Cork  trees 

3.  Cypress  trees 

4.  Fir  trees 

§  1.'.  Ft-uU-tree$  and fruiti. 

To  be  plautctl  in  February,  March,  October  n 
Novembt^r. 


5.  Oak  trees 

6.  Pine  trees 

7.  Veu-  trees. 


1.  Almonds 

2.  Arpplcs 

3.  Apricots 

4.  Berberries 

5.  Cherries 

6.  Crab  trees 

7.  Currants 
».  Figs 


9.  Filberts 

10.  Gooseberries 

11.  Median 
18.  Nectarines 

1 3.  Nut  treei 

14.  Peaches 

15.  Pears 

16.  Plums 
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20.  Vinct 
SI.  Walnuts. 


17. 

18.  Rmspberries 

19.  Services 

The  fullowiagmeibod  may  be  taken  forpreienr- 
logtbe  blosfoms  of  froit  trees  in  spring.  Procure 
aome  sheep  hurdles,  madfi  of  hazel  or  willoMr 
braacbes,  about  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the 
vails.  At  spring,  just  before  the  blossoms  of  the 
irait-trees  begin  to  open,  place  these  before  the 
trees,  and  fasten  them  in  windy  iveatber  with 
stakes,  and  by  their  being  taller  than  the  walls  are 
high,  they  may  be  set  slopini^  about  two  feet  from 
tke  bottom  of  the  walU,  which  will  keep  them 

Wben  the  fruit  is  set,  and  entirely  out  of  danger, 
tsketbem  quite  away,  ami  by  keeping  them  in  a  dry 
phce  tbey  will  last  many  years,  and  will  be  al- 
vajrs  worth  one-third  of  the  first  cost,  for  lif  hting 
offices,  wben  uufit  for  any  other  use.  (n  an  ex- 
periment that  was  mads,  the  hurdles  were  placed 
before  the  trees  in  December;  they  also  defended 
a  crop  of  peas.  It  is  poisible  that  vinejnight  also 
be  thus  defended  in  the  spring,  and  come  fur- 
virder ;  at  least  it  is  worth  trying  where  the  walls 
aft  DOt  too  high. 

$  14.  Hardjf  greerUunue  pUmUf 

To  be  planted  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  open 
Krouad,  the  roots  covered  with  tan  or  long  litter. 
These  will  not  be  killed  except  in  ?ery  severe 
foiti,  and  then  they*  generally  shoot  up  afresh 
Inn  their  roots. 

By  this  method,  many  curious  plants,  formerly 
osly  kept  in  greenhouses,  will  now  ornament  the 
vaiis,  where  they  will  appear  in  greater  vigour 
tnit  beauty,  and  many  may  produce  both  Aoweri 
lad  froit,  %bich  they  will  not  do  when  confined  in 
poto  in  a  greenhouse. 

Myrtle  (Portugal) 

—  (Upright  Italian) 

10.  MagnoIia(Evergreen) 

11.  Oleaniler 

—  (Red) 

—  (Whitr) 

12.  Olive  tree 

—  (Box-leaved) 

—  (Province) 

13.  Pistachia  nut  tree 

14.  Pomegranate(DwarQ 

15.  Ragwort  (S.  a) 

16.  Rose  tree  (Chinese) 

17.  Rofcmary     (Silver 
leaves) 

18.  Sophora 
'  -i— Small-leaved  Ou- 

heite 

19.  Strawberry  tree 

—  (Broad-leaved  Ro-  20.  Tea  tree  (green) 
Ban)  21.  Winter  cherry. 

—  (Doable-flowered) 

Fof  the  particular  operations  in  esculent  and 
"'ver  gardening,  see  the  articles  Planting, 
^vniHo,  GaarTiNO,  Inarching,  Inoculat- 
^®*  Sm  also  HusBANoav,  GRttN-uousi, 
p>r-ioo8t,  and  the  respective  names  of  the  dif- 
"creot  plants  referred  to,  in  their  systematic  ar* 
i^ogeaent. 

GARDIN£R  (Stephen),  bishop  of  Win- 
kler, acid  lord  chancellor  of  England,  liorn 
*t  fiury  St.  Erimunds  in  Suffolk,  natuiml  son 
Jo  Riettard  Woodrilie,  brother  to  queen  Eliza- 

Ml  wife  to  Edwaf d  iV.  was  kain«d  in  the 


i.  Bay  tree 

—  Blae-berried  Caro- 

linian 
3.  Bovtborn 

—  (African) 
^  Broom 

-(Stnrry) 
""  (Montpelier) 
*•  C«dar  tree 
— (Bermadiao) 
WGoa) 

(.  Heath 

—  (Many-flowered) 

—  (Mediterranean) 
(Three- flowered) 

'^'  iasmine  (Cataionian) 
^  Uard  (Alexandrian) 
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canon  and  civil  laws,  and  in  divinity.  He 
signed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Ka- 
tharine of  Spain,  abjured  the  [)ope's  supremacy, 
and  wrote  De  vera  et  falsa  obedientia,  in  be- 
half of  (he  king:  yet  in  Edward*s  reign  he  op- 
posed the  reformation,  and  was  punished  with 
imprisonment;  but  queen  Mary  coming  to  the 
throne,  she  enlarged  him.  He  drew  up  the 
articles  of  marriase  between  the  queen  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  very  advantageous 
to  England.  He  was  violent  against  the  re- 
fornien ;  but  on  his  death- bed  uas  dissatisfied 
with  his  life,  and  often  repeated  those  words : 
Erravi  cum  Petro,  sed  non  flevi  cum  Petro.  ^ 
He  died  in  1655. 

GARF!.  t.  Coarse  wool  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

GARGA'REY,  in  ornithology.   See  Anas. 

GA'RGARISM.  f.  (y<«fyagt0'/uio(.)  A  liquid 
medicine  to  wash  the  mouth  with  {,Bacon)» 

To  GA'RGARIZE.  v/a.  (yn^ya^i^.)  To 
wash  the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors 
iHolder), 

GARGET.  In  the  manage,  a  tnmoar  and 
inflammation  in  the  head  of  horses  and  other 
quadrupeds,  commencing  in  the  e}'es  and  lips, 
and  extending  to  the  gums  and  tongue.  It  it 
sometimes  contagious:  but  generally  jdeldi 
without  difficulty  to  topical  bleedings,  espe- 
cially of  the  sublingual  vein,  and  cathartics  in 
conjunction. 

To  (iA'RGLE.  V.  fl.  (gargouilier,  French.) 
1.  To  wash  the  throat  with  some  liquor  not 
suffered  immediately  to  descend  {Harvey).  8. 
To  warble  ;  to  play  in  the  throat  (/Fa//er). 

Garglb,  in  medicine,  {gargaritmum^  gar* 
garisma.)  A  fluid  preparation  to  wash  the 
throat  with. 

Gargle,  among  horned  cattle,  a  disease 
proceeding  from  an  indurated  tumour  of  the 
dew-bp,  progressively  extending  to  the  breast 
and  throat.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  scrophuloua, 
indolent  nature,  and  yields  to  rowels  and  other 
local  stimulants. 

GA'RLAND.  s,  (gur/am/e,  French.)  1.  A 
wreath  of  branches  or  flowers  {Sidnfy),  9. 
The  top;  the  principal  iShaktpeare),  3.  A 
collar  of  ro|)es  wound  about  the  head  of  the 
mainmast  of  a  ship,  to  keep  the  shrouds  from 
galling  (Chambers), 

GARLICK,  in  botany.    See  Allium. 

GaRLICK  PEAR.     SeeCRATOKVA. 

Ga'rlickeater.  s.  (gar/ic  and  eo/.)  A 
mean  fellow  {Shakspeare). 

GA'RMEN T.  i.  {guamimeni,  old  French.) 
Any  things  by  which  the  body  is  covered. 

GA'RNER.  J.  (grenirr,  French.)  A  place 
in  which  thrashed  grain  is  stored  up  (Dry,), 

To  Ga'rmer.  V,  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
store  as  in  garnen  (.Shaktpeart'S, 

GA'RNET.  f.  (garnaio,  Italian.)  A  gem  of 
a  middle  degree  of  hardness,  lietwee n  the  sap- 
phire and  tlie  common  crysi;il,  whose  colour 
IS  ever  of  a  strong  red.     See  Gemma. 

GARNEl^r  (Thoman,  M  D.),an  ingenious 
physician  and  philos<ipher,  was  bom  in  a  vil- 
lage in  Westmorland,  and  like  most  men  who 
have  become  eminent  bv  their  talents,  he 
tprang  from  the  middle  cW  of  aoclety.    Hit 
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IS,  Throat«orl 
7fi.  "       " 


89.W«kerabui- 

H.  WUliw-bMb 

S3.  WdlAibaDe 

efi>  WoimwoaJ  and  lome 
Mbeiv,botwithTcrr 
libla  beaut;  to  tc- 
CQinnwiul  tlwm. 


•77.  Tme  lore 
7a.  Valorian 
19-  VrrvBina 
SO.  Vcmaica 
81.  Violet 
8S.  Viper*!  bOgloH 

\  7.  BalbtM  tMd  laltmu-raotad  > 

1.  Aeoiiitn  18.  Iriaa* 

9.  AiaarrlliMi  U.  Ufitt 

9.  AnndOMi  15.  MBtla!.<^. 

4.  B«lbocadiHat  16.  KaiL- 

B.  CoraO^a  17.  P- ■'     ,; 

fi.  CroeuM*  IB'  ■' 

^.  Crown-tiopariil*  /i.  ' 'j 


.  irreral  leclurcs, 
riible  limbs  icfuM^  ii 


••(:  U 


l('.l   J 


riic  iiietlical  f^ntler 

declared  it  in  be  a  tv}ii 

^tit  ill  the  gratuitoui  exircise  o: 

■I  .->i>]ii,  and  iiicreaseil   bv  aiixJL-tv  ' 

,  .(Ttion  J  and,  in  spile  of  every  tllbi 

.ifid  every  care  of  Bfleciion,  (in   ili< 

,.,     .lime  1802,  this  amiable  uian  <;x|ii 

■    '-:.:i.i    asdi  j-ear. 

;:';':jri         As  an  author.  Dr.  Gariiell  is  kiic 

.  Lm'-     ivorlil  by  hia  Tour  thniiich  Scoilaii 

■-bl--  al-     Aiiulysla  of  the  Mineral  W.iten  at  ) 

nicr    Moffat,  llorlnr  Green,  kc;  by  liis  I 

op*    Healih  ;  his  Annals  of  Ptitlu!0|>liy ; 

numlfrr  of  pa|>ers  inserted  in  the  S. 

the  Medical  Society  of   [.ondnn,   t 

the     Irish  Academy,  and  tlie  Lilcrarv  iim 

_„        ,„ place    phical  Society  of  Manchester,  of  whi 

t^f.  ntrtsfiij  of  nting,     lie  was  a  member.     Tlie  Muiiihly 
r_^"«i>TT(  "-!-*' 'iwjil  not  appear  aur-     alio  is  indebted  to  him   for  scveia 
^jiy^u.*'*''' '  n.inil  of  Dr.  Garnett    cotninutiications. 
^.-1*  '"57>**"„.t  shocks, 


^^^^'^lionbecomitiftinsup.     for   cnmpleo 


■,  he  w.u  rniitlcd  to  c\ 
knowledac   of  liis   si 
u>pelled     though,  mi  L-xplainiiig  it,  he  did  ni 
t  formed  a  desigji  of    rhetorical  uction  and  dvclamaiion, 
,  .    . .  .,  but  the  jierkuaiion  of    frequently  impose  U|iun  the  world,  ai 
'■'  .-jiii-^  ""  ijilrii  u|ioii  him  10  relin(|uish     in  niatlcis of  scient-e,  are  perhaps  \ 
^'fViri^'  ^l\  brixf;  iiigiicste'l  in  Liver|>ool,     uselesi.     What  he  KaiJ  was  easily 


pfiiifi.ti  by » 


,  in  air  probabi- 
ibraenl  tne  idea, 
is  esceediiif;  tiis 
The  neighbour- 


*o'"^'|'',7JIjiiche»ic(  was  the  next  ihea 
«"«  "",]{_ Jay  of  his  linowledgc,  and  he  thi 
*^|,  wiai  the  liiy;heft  npi-robation,  the 
'"'"S  lie  ball  si/*"  tt  Livcr|«ol.  Eiicnurag- 
Jjb-ilw  flattering rcrepiion  he  met  with,  he 
™  "...g  eniulidate,  and  a  snecei«ful  oue,  fur 


ed,  atid  lie  never  allowed  an  oppi. 
escape  of  illuilraling  and  confirniin) 
limcnt  what  he  hjd  advanced  in  ihei 
As  a  man,  he  iv4s  geni;rally  adi 
beloved.  Active  an<I  i-nrr<ctic,  vet 
una'-suminE;,  the  •tii>eii(irity  of  His 
disguised  bv  the  sini 


llin 


;tin>.>  hi^hls 


"r 


ilw  l<*""*''|jjf  "^  Anilerson" 
titaMnw-    The     ..        .    ,       , 

__,,  n  tins  iiluniion,  inuiiccd  il 
of'iiie  It-'Val  ln>tiiiiii(ni  io  utter  hi 


.  pa 


iiy.  a  selec-    in  fondly  atlaclK-fl  ii 
ible  to  Dr.     hi.  iiudiu,.     From 


.  ,  :s  and  jihl 
tifiii  which  wiis  llic  nn<re  lie 
(I.iTiicli,  a;  it  uascniirrly  unioliciied,  -jai\  nii- 
fxpecEed  by  faiin.  H'he  Knipiaiiou  \\a>  lac. 
sln>n|i  to  be  resisted.  He  uccvded  to  the  pro- 
|iflwd  terms, and, coming inimediiiteiy  U>  l.uii- 
dim,  ilelivercil  his  ln'it;r>s  durin);  iwu  iivsnns, 
lo  a  ciowded  and  biilliuni  amlieitee.  Tiit 
ynblicity  he  had  tlni)  ^^-aiiicd,  added  I'l  iitlici 
rrrcuni<13iKes,  iulluencnl  him  lo  resii^n  hi! 
i.(iil  in  ihv  iuMiiuiion;  and  ihc  Lase  of  a 
linusc  in  Great  M[iTllH>rnut!li-Biroei  being  nii 
rule,  he  boiitihi  It,  buill  a  l.irxe  and  coiiveiiiciil 

kftuie-riKim,  purchaiul  a  niuiiiiiy  oFphihifii-     _ - ,...„ 

phicu I  apparatus,  nnil  liail  iiie  plonsitrc  to  we     tier  wdich  tcriMiitnii-u  hi: 
his  furuK  filled  with  pupil).     In  the  spring  of    left  his  inlai.i  d.<ii)cliiL'rs  (<■] 
l^'.ts,  he  bivan  a  newc-iur^;,  and  wasadvaitf-     videii  for  by  ilic  knonn  ^cni, 
iiig  tuwjrds  its  cliise,  when  ill-healih,  fur  a     libh  public' 
ti-ii.-,  tusuetided  hi=  labmir-,    lli-niarnly  Mrii^-         GAUNmH  cRibcri;,  :i  I'r 
'ing  will!  iliit.'ji',  ill  J  ffw  d.iys  ht  resumed     v,.ij  botaat  Tcrtii  Ucriiatd,  in 


het  eiidciitoi 
his.     She  utiendeil  -ill  bib  leciurei, 
cular  aiieiilion  to  thrt-e  "-jlvAels  i.ii  i 

lied  licrself  lo  fl^^i.-l   him  in   ilie  i-o: 

uilh  eqti.d  aT(l<'iir,  u^lU  iI.iv  ^eiiiiii 
each  iillier.  when  in  f\^iuli  luin 
ddiijililcr,  f.;ie  i-xpiii-d  in  iii-  ;;r;!i.-. 
a  wish  tri  (irovide  fi-r  liis  children  r 
10  Kreat  excriinn,  and  thi?,t<.i'ei!>iTv 
anxietv  of  mind,  hh-u  pr<idi:i\d  ihc  I 
eful  I..I 
•i.M-    I 


GAR  GAR 

>34  y  and  (lied  in  I6()0.    Hit  dra-  of  Druiy-laiWy  with  Mr.  Ltcey.    In  1740  be 

were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1  toI.  married  mademoiielle  Viletci.     In  1703  be 

and  Mn>.  Garrick  made  a  viiil  to  Italy,  both 

•H.  r.  a.   igamiry   French.)     1.  of  them   being  in    an    indifferent   state   of 

with  ornamental  appendages  {Sid'  health.   Vistting  Piris  en  hit  road,  he  ww  the 

»  embellish  a  dish  with  something  celebrated  mademoiselle  Clainm.  At  thu  time 

{Dry den),    3.  To  fit  with  fetters,  mademoiselle    Domesoil   was  -the   favourite 

actress  in  that  citj ;  bat  Mr.  Garrick  ventured 

f.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Oma-  to  foretel  that  Clairon  woukl  excel  ail  her 

n ;  embellishment  (Shaksp.),  competiton,  and  the  lesnlt  verified  the  pre- 

*  round  a  dish.  3.  (In  gaols.)  diction.    He  letnmed  to  England  iu   I7t)6» 

and  in  I7f>0  quitted  the  stage.    He  died  at  bti 

NT.  «.  (from  garnish,)  Or«  house  in  the  Addphi  in  1779.    He  wrote  ae- 

I  <:ent  {JVotton).  veral  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  great  nnmber  of 

y  \{\..  >.  (from  garntfA.)  Forni-  prologues  and  epilogues,  besides  reviving  seve- 

ci :  1  ;  iirfm 'Alle),  ral  old  plays.    A  monometit  was  lately  erected 

S  ]'!,  J  ri\  er  of  France,  which  rises  to  his  memory  in  Westmidster-abbey. 

ees,  oil  the  borders  of  A rragon,  iu  Mr.  Garrick  ooatinned  in  the  unmolested 

joining  with  the  Dordogne  about  enjoyment  of  hu  fiune  and  unrivalled  ezceU 

iw  Bourdeanx,  changes  its  name  lence  to  the  moment  of  his  retirement.    His 

universality  of  excellence  was  never  ot>ce  at- 

E    (Upper),    a    department    of  tacked    by  competition.     Tragedy,  comedy, 

eh  takes  its  name  from  the  river  aiKi  farce ;  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous 

ouzh  it.    It  contains  part  of  the  husband  who  suspects  his  wife  without  cause, 

!  of  Languedoc.    Toulouse  is  the  and  the  thonghuess  lively  rake  who  attacks 

without  design,  were  all  alike  his  own.     Rage 

BAKK.    Sec  Thymaljba.  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  dcst4tir,  transfiort  and 

).  a.  (from  garum^  Latin.)     Re-  tenderness,  compassion  ano  o<mtem;'t ;  love, 

kle  made  of  fish  {Brown).  jealousy,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity ;  all  took  in 

^.  s.  (Hrae.)     A  small  horse ;  a  turn  ]»OHession  ot  his  features,  while  each  of 

Iloway  {Temple),  them  in  turn  appeared  to  be'  the  whole  pos« 

r.  s,  (gariie,  the  tower  of  a  cita*  sesv>r  of  his  heart.    In  short.  Naturv,  the  mis- 

)     A  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  tress  from  whom  alone  this  gre:it  performer 

borrowed  all  his  lessons,  being  in  henclf  inex* 

TE'ER.  s,  (from  garret,)  An  in*  haustible,  this  her  darling  son,  marked  out  for 

garret.  her  truest  representative,  found  an  unlimited 

K  (David),  a  celebrated  English  scope  for  change  and  diversity  in  his  manner 

leseended  from  a  French  family,  ofcopying  from  her  various  productions.  There 

>rotesiants,  fled  to  England  on  the  is  one'  part  of  theatrical  conduct  which  ought 

the  edict  of  Nantes.    His  father,  unquestionably  10  be  recorded  to  Mr.  Garrick's 

k,  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  honour,  since  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality, 

ded  at  Litchfield ;  but  being  on  a  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are  con- 

1;  party  at  Hrreford,  David  was  siderably  dependent  upon  iC ;  sfnd  that  is,  the 

1716.   He  received  his  education,  seal  with  wnich  he  aimed  to  banish  from  the 

grammar-school  at  Litchfield,  and  stage  all  those  plays  which  carry  with  them  an 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  with  immoni  tendency,  and  to  pruue  from  those 

ime  to  London  in  1735.     He  was  which  do  not  aMolutely,  on  the  whole,*  pro- 

le  under  Mr.  Colson,  an  eminent  mote  the  interests  of  vice,  such  scenes  of  Hcen- 

in,  and  afterwards  went  into  part-  tiousness  and  liberty,  as  a  redundancy  of  wit 

I  his  brothel  in  the  wine  trade,  and  too  great  liveliness  of  imagination  nave  in* 

»  he  M>on  quitted  for  the  stage,  duced  some  of  our  comic  writers  to  indulae 

mpt  was  matte  at  Ipswich,  in  the  themselves  in,  and  which  the  sympathetic  dis« 

741,  under  the  assumed  name  of  position  of  our  age  of  gallantry  and  intrigue  has 

I  having  been  received  there  with  given  sanction  to.    In  this  respect  we  should 

e,  he  ventured  soon  after  to  make  be  happy  to  see  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Garrick 

ice  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  univernally  imitated. 

[ie  character   of   Richard.    The  GA'RRISON.  t.  (gamittm,  French.)     I. 

ovent-garden  and  Drury-lane  were  Soldiers  placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  castle  to 

ted,  and  Goodnian*i  fields  became  defend  ii  {Sidney).    S,  Fortified  place  stored 

people  of  fashion,  till  thai  theatre  with  soldiers  {frailer).    3.  The  sutc  of  being 

Garrick  then  made  an  engage-  placed  in  a  fortification  for  its  defence  {SpenA. 

Icetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury-  To  Ga'rrisok.  e.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To 

e  summer  of  J  74'.;  he  performed  secure  by  fortresses  {Dryden), 

•ooh  full  houses,  that  the  heat  of  GARRU'LJTY.  s.  (garruliias,  Latin.)     K 

ind  tlie  crowds  occasioned  a  fever,  Loquacity ;  incontinence  of  toAffue  (JUiV/ofi). 

ital  to  many,  and  was  called  Gar-  9,  The  quality  of  talking  too  much ;  talkative 

la  1747  he  became  joint-patentee  ness  (Airy).           *             ■ 


GAR  GAR 

GA'RRULOUS.  a.  {garrulus,  Latin.)  Prat*  institution  been  adorned  with  a  lar^  garter, 

tling;  talkative  (rAomsofi).  with  the  device  honi  soit,  &c.  witbm  this  is 

GARSTANGy  a  town  in  LancaBhire,  seat-  the  cross  of  the  order,  which  was  ordained  to 

ed  on   the   river   Wyre,   with  a  market  on  be  worn  at  all  times  by  king  Charles  1.     At 

Thursdays.     Lat.  53,  bii  N.     Lon,  2.  63  W.  length  the  star  was  introduced,  which  is  a  sort 

GARTER,  irigt(rxfXi(,  a  ligature  to  keep  up  of  cross  irradiated  with  beams  of  silver.    The 

the  stockings ;  it  is  also  particularly  used  fur  collar  is  apfjointed  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of 

the  badge  or  cognizance  of  a  noble  order  of  gold  in  fashioned  garters,  with  the  ground  ena- 

kniebts,  hence  denominated  the  mellcd  blue,  and  tne  motto  gold. 

Order  of  the  Garter,  a  military  order,  neijt         When  they  wear  not  their  robes,  they  are  to 

in  dignity  after  the  nobility,  instituted  by  king  have  a  silver  star  on  the  left  side;  and  they 

Hdward  III.  in  1344,  under  the  title  of  the  commonly  bear  the  picture  of  Si.  George,  ena-> 

sovereign  and  knights-conipanions  of  the  most  mciled  on  gold  and  beset  with  diamonds,  at  the 

noble  order  of  the  garter.  end  of  a  blqe  libbon,  crossing  the  body  from 

This  order  consists  of  twenty-six  knights,  or  the  left  shoulder.  They  are  not  to  appear  abroad 

companions,  generall)r  peers  or  princes  :>yhereof  without  the  garter,  on  the  penalty  of  6^.  %d. 

the  king  of  England  is  the  sovereign,  or  chief,  paid  to  the  register. 

They  wear  a  garter,  set  with  pearls  and  pre-        The  manner  of  electing  a  knight  comjianion 

cious  stones,  on  the  left  leg,  between  the  knee  into  thb  most  noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies 

and  calf,  with  this  motto:  honi  soil  qui  mal  y  of  investiture,  are  as  follow  : — When  the  sove* 

pente,  a.  d.  shame  to  him  that  thinks  evil  here-  reign  designs  to  elect  a  companion  of  the  gar- 

of :  and  they  bear  this  motto  surrounding  their  ter,  the  chancellor  of  the  order  draws  up  the 

arms.    The  meaning  of  which  motto  is  said  to  letters,  which,  passing  both  under  the  sort* 

be,  that  king  Edward  havine  laid  claim  to  the  reign*s  sign  manual  and  signet  of  the  order,  are 

kingdom  of  France,  retorted  shame  and  defi-  sent  to  the  person  by  Garter  principal  king  at 

anceupon  him  that  sliould  dare  to  think  amiss  arms,  and  are  to  this  effect :  **  We,  with  tlie 

of  the  just  enterprize  he  had  undertaken  for  re-  companions  of  our  most  noble  order  of  the 

covering  his  lawful  right  to  that  crown ;  and  garter,  assembled  in  chapter,  holden  this  pre- 

that  the  bravery  of  those  knights  whom  he  had  sent  day  at  our  castle  at  Windsor,  considering 

elected  into  this  order  was  such  as  would  en-  the  virtuous  fidelity  you  have  shewn,  and  the 

able  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  against  those  honourable  exploits  you  have  done  in  our  ser* 

who  thought  ill  of  it.  vice,    by   vindicating    and    maintaining    our 

They  are  a  coUexe  or  corporation,  having  a  rights,  &c.  have  elected  and  chosen  you  one  of 

^feat  and  little  seal :  their  officers  are,  a  pre-  the  companions  of  our  order.     Therefore,  we 

late,  chancellor,  register,  king  at  arms,  and  require  you  to  make  your  speedy  repair  unto 

usher.  .  us,  to  receive  the  ensigns  thereof,  and  be  readjr 

Besides  which,  they  have  a  dean,  and  twelve  for  your  installation  upon  the  day  of  this 

canons,  with  petty  canons,  vergers,  and  twen-  present  month,**  &c.    The  garter,  which  is  of 

ty-six  pensioners,  or  poor  knights.  blue  velvet  bordered  with  fine  gold  wire,  hav« 

The  prelate  is  the  head ;  and  the  office  is  ing  commoulv  the  letters  of  the  motto  of  the 

vested  in  the  bishop  of  Winchester  :  next  to  same,  is,  at  tne  time  of  election,  buckled  on 

him  is  the  chancellor,  which  office  is  vested  in  the  left  leg  by  two  of  the  senior  companions, 

the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  keeps  the  seals,  who  receive  it  from  the  sovereign,  to  whom  it 

All  these  officers,  exce|)t  the  prelate,  tiave  fees  was  presented  on  a  velvet  cushion   by  Gar- 

and  )>ensions.  ter  kmg  at  arms,  with   the   usual  reverence. 

The  order  is  under  the  patronage  or  protec-  whilst   the    chancellor    reads    the    following 

tion  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  the  tutelar  admonition  enjoined  by  the   statutes :    "  Tu 

saint  of  this  kingdom.     Their  college  is  held  the    honour    of    God    omnipotent,    and    in 

at  the  castle  of  W  indsor,  within  the  chapel  of  memorial  of  the  blessed   martyr  St.  George, 

St.  George,  and  the  chapter^house,  erected  by  tie    about    thy    leg,    for    thy    renown,    this 

the  founder  for  that  purpose.    Their  robes,  noble  garter  ^  wear  it  as  the  symbol  of  the 

&c.  are  the  garter  decked  with  gold  and  gems,  most  illustrious  order,  never  to  be  forgotten  or 

and  a  buckle  of  gold,  to  be  worn  daily ',  and,  laid  aside ;  that  thereby  thou  mayest  be  admo- 

at  feasts  and  solemnities,  a  sur-coat,  mantle,  nished  to  be  courageous,  and  havivig  pnder* 

high  velvet  cap,  collar  of  SS*s  composed  of  taken  a  just  war  in  which  thou  shalt  be  engag- 

roses  enamelled,  &c.  ed,   thou   mayest  stand  firm,  valiantly *iight. 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  those  vestments  and  successively  conquer."  The  princely  gar« 
made  use  of  on  solemn  occasions.  Its  colour  ter  being  thus  buckled  on,  and  the  words  ot 
is  by  the  statutes  appointed  to  be  blue.  The  its  signification  pronounced,  the  knight  elect  is 
length  of  the  train  of  the  mantle  only  distin-  brought  before  the  sovereign,  who  puts  about 
guishes  the  sovereign  from  the  knishts-compa-  his  neck,  kneeling,  a  sky-coloured  ribband,  to 
nions  :  to  the  collar  of  the  m^nuc  is  fixeu  a  which  is  appendant,  wrought  in  gold  within 
pair  of  long  strings,  anciently  wove  with  blue  the  garter,  the  image  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
silk  only,  but  now  twisted  round,  and  made  of  back,  with  his  sword  drawn,  encountering 
Venice  gold  and  silk,  of  the  colour  of  the  robe,  with  the  dragon.  In  the  meantime,  the 
.with  knobs  or  buttons,  and  tassels  at  the  end.  chancellor  reads  the  following  admonition : 
The  led  shoulder  of  the  mantle  has  from  the  y  Wear  this  ribband  about  thy  neck>  adorned 


'with  the  iinan  of  Ihe  blesjcil  mnrlyr  and  soV 
dierftfChrisl  St.  George,  bv  whose  imilatioii 
jinMnkctl,  lAuu  majcil  sn  overpass  boih  prOE- 
pcniis  and  adter'e  srtufiiloreB,  that  having 
ilDinlf  viiiniiiihcd  ihliie  enemieJ  bath  of  boily 
*nd  iDul,  lliau  niiiyesi  not  on); 
pniw  of  thi»  transient  combat,  but  be 
ed  with  the  palm  ofctminl  glory.*'  Then  the 
katiflit  cleeitd  kiaws  his  tovereign'i  hand, 
ihanlu  hii  majfiiy  Tor  the  fatal  hoiinur  done 
bia,  li-Hb  np,  and  taliilo  all  the  companions 
■ctenljy,  ivdo  relurn  their  conmtulalioni. 

SincciheiiiMiiLiiiaiiorLhisoroer,  there  have 
bttn  eight  eiiiiwmn,  and  iwcnty-eighi  kings, 
'  ""'"  numeioiiiioverei^n  princes,  enmlleoai 
CMinanion^.  lu origin  lijutnewbaiilifltTcnt- 
)f  rrUlrd  :  the  common  xcconnl  is,  thai  it  was 
eiKteil  in  honour  i>r  a  garter  of  the  countrts  of 
Saltiburv,  which  the  dropped  dancing  with 
Wog  Eifwafd,  and  which  that  prince  picked 
IB :  bill  init  best  antiquaries  think  it  was  in- 
tntsied  on  nccoiint  of  the  victory  over  the 
PreiKh  at  Creisv,  where  the  kin^  ordered  his 
(>ner  lo  be  diipiaycd  m  a  signal  of  lh«  battle. 

Gj,t7K»,  principal  King  at  Anas.  This 
vSkc  \n»  instituied  by  Heoiy  V.  Garter  and 
prineiiMl  king  at  anni  are  two  dialinci  nfflces 
nilfq  In  one  perKin  ;  Garter's  employment  is 
tftKtBud  tlif  trriice  of  the  order  iif  the  garter ; 
far  which  be  is  allowed  ^  oianile  and  badge, 
ibooM  in  Windsor-caitle.  and  pensions  both 
6om  lb«  wvcreigii  and  knights,  and,  lastly, 
fa*.  He  also  carries  the  rod  and  sceptre  at 
mrj  ftatt  of  St.  George,  when  the  sovereign 
iipKMItl,  and  uotifirs  the  election  of  such  as 
IK  newly  chosen  i  attends  the  solemnity  of 
dMtr  iosiallaiions,  &c. 

GaBtekj,  in  ornithology,  coluiire.d  rings, 
in  wiite  binls.  round  ihc  naked  p;iit  of  tlic 
Aichs  ii»t  abvvc  the  kn<^es. 

nGA'iTBft-  e.a.  (from  the  no«n.)  To 
biod  with  »  goner. 

GARTH.  1.  'IT.*  bulk  of  the  body  measur- 
dbjFtlie  girdle.  In  some  parts  of  England 
All  name  m  given  lo  .1  little  luck  yard,  or 
CfKMC. 

GiiRTa-MEV,  is  used  in  our  tialulcs  for 
■hoMwibo  catch  fiih  by  means  of  fish-garths, 
Kwein. 

Gaxtr  (SirSamuel),  an  English  poet  and 
phfiician,  was  born  in  Vorkshire,  and  educat- 
ai  M  CanibridEc,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  U.  in  l6gV.  He  greatly  contribiitedto  the 
(■njing  into  execution  the  project  of  establish- 
ing aiipen  sarin,  in  which  the  collcEe  was  en- 
P^bI,  ind  which  was  opposed  by  the  apothe- 
onn.  He  lashed  ihc  apothecaries  for  theit 
*nal  tpirit,  in  his  poem  of  the  Dispensary, 
which  Dad  uncommon  success.  In  1697  he 
*F^  the  annaal  speech  in  Latin  before  the 
adbfeoD  St.  Luke's-day,  which  gained  him 
ihctfputaiion  of  a  distinguished  orator.  His 
pncticein  liis  profession  was  now  great,  and 
(KtOi  wnifcrsally  beloved  for  his  hnmanily 
ni  minble  manners.  On  ih*  accession  of 
Geoiia  I.  be  was  knighted,  and  appointed  the 
trng**  phyneian  in  mdinary,  ana  physician- 
ecKnl  i«  tbt  army.    He  died  in  1T18-Ig. 


riie  way  in  which  this  gttrum 
unknown  to  us.     The  moderns  mean  n        .  . 
by  this  word,  than  the  pickle  in  which  hefi 
nogs,  or  anchovies,  ore  iireseived. 

GARUMNA.     a    celebrated 
known  bv  the  natne  of  Oaronne. 

GARZI  (Lewis),  a  painter,  the  disciple  1 
Andres  Sacchi.  and  the  rival  of  Carlo  MaraU 
washnm-at  Pistois  in  Tuscany.  Hi*  paiiU 
inp  are  greatly  admired  in  Italy.  At  the  1 
of  80  he  painted  the  dome  of  the  church  Stis- 
tnatic,  in  Rome,  by  ord«r  of  Clement  Xl. 
which  is  deemed  his  finest  work.  He  died  in 
1731,  at  the  age  of  81. 

GAS,  in  chemistry.     See  Gais. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sit  William),    lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  born  at  Gaw- 
thorp.  In  Yorkshire,  in  1350,  and  being  bred 
lo  the  law,  was  in   1398,  on  the  aeceuion  of 
Henry  IV.  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench.  He  diiiinguislied  himself 
by  his  integrity,  loyalty,  and  inHexible  justice, 
and  particularly  by  a  memorable  transaction  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  reign.     A  servant  of  the 
piinceof  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.  being 
armigoed  far  felony,    at  the    king's    bench 
bar,  the   prince,    hii   master,   hasted   to   the 
court,  and  not  only  ordered  sir  Wilhnm  lo  re<   1 
lease  hint,  but  attempted   his  rescue.     VVtten'J 
being  opposed  by  the  lord  chief  jnsticc,  whof 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  prisoner  and  dCpariM 
he   rushed   with  fury  up  10  the  bench,  . 
struck  that  judge,  while  be  was  Mtling  in 
execution  of  his  office.     Upon  which  sir  Wil^B 
liam,  after  some  grave  CKjioiiulations  on  tbf 
outrage  and  unwarrantable  interruption  oftfa 
course  ofjustlce,  committed  that  young  princ»l 
to  the  king's  bench  prison,  there  lo  wail  hir 
father's  pleasure  ;  and  the  royal  youth  wiuM 
struck  with  the  reprtMf,  that  he  tubmilted  Wf  I 
that  disgraceful  punishment  with  a  calmnett^ 
as  sudden  and  surprising  as  the  otlcoce  whiehj  J 
occ.isioned  it.     Tne  kiM,  on  hearing  the  aC-,  1 
fair,  said,  he  thanked  God  for  having  giieiffl 
him  both  a  jude^e  who  knew  how  to adminii-  J 
ler,  and  a  son  who  could  obcv  justice.     Thia  1 
action  had  a  hap]iy  eflect  on  lite  prince,  who  1 
had  for  some  time  led  a  dissolute  life ;  but  ha.  1 
now  became  refurmed,  and  being  toon  sRer,! 
raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  g(  Henry  V«  J 
was  far  from    shewing  the  least  rcsenlmentj 
aiainsl  sir  William,  whodled  on  the  17th  offl 
liecember,  1413. 

GASCOIN,  or  Gaskik,  of  ahorse,  is  that 
part  of  the  hind  quarter  extending  from  ihe 
stifle  (or  inferior  point  of  the  thigh  approach- 
ing the  belly)  to  the  liend  of  the  hock  behind  j 
upon  the  shape,  strength,  and  uniformity  of  '1 
wliich,  the  property,  action,  and  excellence  of  V 
the  horse  very  much  depends.     If  the  gaskina  1 
be  wide,  and  divide  below  the  tail  in  anexten^,a 
civc  arch  on  ihe  inside,  with  a  bold  swell  oT' 
the  muscle  on  <he  oituide,  these  dot  only  int 


GAS  GAS 

cate  ;-:rcat  Etreii^ih,  but  add  cunsiderably  lo  the  contain  a  known  quantity  ^  Q,  cock  foradoo* 

syriM.'iCiry  of  the  i\OT->c,  when  viewed  from  be-  ble  current  of  air ;  R,  bladder  to  ooataiothe 

hind,    A  horse  we!I  formed  in  the  zaskins  is  gass  ;  S,  cock  ^  T,  cock  fur  a  doable  cuncnt 

seMoin  badly  shsj^ed  in  the  fort  rjuariers ;  nor  of  air ;   U»  ?la«s  pipe,  coming  from  the  cod 

:ire  ^-uch^  in  general,  hor«.es  of  inferior  aciion  ;  T  lo  K  ;  Z,  index  of  the  second  current  of  air. 

exclusive  of  v.hlcii,  thc-y  arc  necessarily  free  To  know  the  quantity  ofgass  which  any  ||H> 

from  the  \cry  awkward  defect  of  cuitin;^;  an  seous  water  contains,  we  thus  dispote the ipp^ 

incoiivL*ni<-nci;  of  no  small  magnitude  to  a  tra-  ratus.     Having  shut  the  cock  H,  wcfiilihe 

vclier  V.  iiri  a  wcar\'  hor^  u;.on  a  long  jrurocy.  c)liiider  wiih  mercury;   we  shut  the  oocbB 

GAhCONA]Jl£,  a  b^.a&t  or  vaunt  ofsrjmc-  and  K,  and  open  the  cock  A,  ta  know  the 

thing  very  iinjiroiiiihle.     Tiic  term  ha^  its  rise  sute  of  the  apparatus :  if  it  be  in  proper  order, 

from  the  people  of  Gascony  in  France.    See  it  will  not  make  a  vacuum  in  the  cyliiider  C, 

Gascon  V.  funher  than  the  first  mark;   we  fill  the  ma- 

GASCONY,   a  late   province  of  France,  trass  up  to  the  neck  with  the  water  we  intend 

boundtd  on  the  W.   by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  on  to  analyse,  and  carefully  fit  the  matrass  to  the 

the  N.  by  Guienue,  on  the  E.  bv  I^anzuedoc,  cock  K,  by  a  screw  provided  with  a  liitlesbieU 

and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pvreneef.    The  character  of  leather :   the  whole  being  well  secured,  we 

of  the  inhaljitants  has  l>een  long  that  of  a  live-  0]>en  the  cocks  K  and  H,  and  heat  the  water 

ly  jxrople,  futnous  for  boasting  of  their  valour,  to  liie  boiling  point.     (Med.  and  Phys.Jonr- 

which  hub  occatiioned  the  name  of  gasconade  nal.    linglishLncyclopedia.) 
to  be  given  lo  all  bragging  stories.     This  pro-        To  GASP.  r.  n.    (from  gape,  Skintur,)    I. 

\ince,  \%  iih  Aruugnac,  now  forms  the  depart-  To  open  the  mouth  wide ;  to  catch  breath  with 

ment  cif  Gers.  labour  {Addison).   2.  To  emit  breath  by  open- 

7o  GASH.   V.  a.  (from //ar/ifr,  French,  to  ing  the  mouth  convulsively  (i>/;y(ien).    3.  Ta 

cut.)   To  cut  deep  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  loni^for  (Spectator). 
wound.  Gasp.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  l.The  act  ofopen- 

Gash.  i.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  A  deeji  and  itig  the  month  to  catch  breath.     2.  Theshoit 

wide  wound  {Spenser) .     2.   The  mark  of  a  caichof  breath  in  the  last  agonies  (.if tfciiioii). 
wound  (//"^uMwoO.  GASS.   (from  the  German,  gArf</;orlhc 

GASIIKD    LEAF.      In  botany.     Folium  common  Teutonic  japt;  from  which  root  wcob- 

incisum  dis^ectum.     Having   the  flections  or  uin  the  terms  ghott,  gkosihf,  aghmai.)    And«tic 

division^  usually  determinate  in  their  number ;  aeriform  fluid.    It  is  wriuen  by^  the  French,  gKt 

or  at  lea^t  niorc  so  than   in  the  laciniatc  leaf,  but  improperly :  it  is  al->o  written  by  mottEo- 


In  PI.  LXXVIII.  A  if  a  ulas.sfi.nnel   loponr  „llcd  ga:»  ventofc-.m.     At  present,  guS*  ii 

in  tlicj  niortury  into  llii■!ila^!^  cylinder  C,  wliich  ployed  »  a  general  term,  to  exprcw  all  thwe 

is  fjradiialed,  shut  by  the  cock  B,  .ind  cement-  aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  ^hemiealeIp^ 

f-d  on   the  plate  1),   made  of  dcifi-ware  ;  K,  rin.ents  ur  evolved  in  natural  processes  whicbare 

wdcjden  stand  ;  1'',  ^tan{^   to  support  the  a]>[)a-  I'Ot  cundensiblc  by  the  cold  of  our  atmo«pber4 

i:itn«,}  G,  ^'.la.-s  nil»o.  tlic  cuvity  of  which  is  aud  which  difler  from  the  air  o<  the  atmosphere: 

al.out    '    of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  indeed,  atmospheric  air  is  a  compound  of  ihreeol 


I 


iiale  leaf) ;  while  in  ihe  4ft  leaf  they  reach  ^""l,"''';,''^  T^T<^'  "i" V?'  'Z'i.^'jtt 

,        .  *  'Ju          IN        c      I  > ...       -I  f  malt,  bait,  call,  in  buff,  c»//r,  stuff ^  and  formerlfB 

almost  to  the  middle.     See  Dis.^ect  and  La-  „i^„; ,„p^\  ^^\,  \n  luck,  fuck,  fracK  iu.ihtU 

CIKIATE.                                              I    •         •  ble  consonant  is  ill  like  manner  retained,  the  finil 

GA'.>K1NS.  5.   \A  ide  hose  j  wide  breeches  ^  having  the  powerof  a  c-  nhilein  thetermfw 

{S/iakiprare) .      ^  itself,  every  one  spells  it  with  a  double  i  in  die 

G.ASOLITRK,  an  imtrutnent  contiived  by  plural,  and  writes  not  gas^s^  but  gass-a. 
JSI.  Goldschmidt,   of  Pari^,    lo  examine  and  This  term  wa«  first  used  in  chemistry  by  Vu 
measure  the  {;abSCous  contents  of  mineral  wa-  Helraont,  who  denoted  by  it  the  vapour  of  char- 
ters.    This  a|>|;arains  was  designed,  not  only  coal,  (gas.,  sylvesire)  now  known  to  be  carbo« 
to  expedite  the  proccs:>,  but  also  to  get  rid  of  acid  gass :  he  aUo  applied  it  to  other  aerial  fioidi 


by 

water,  sc<Mircd  lo  the  cock  by  a  .*>crew  ;  jM,  vapour,  because  th-yarc  easily  condented  into 
*and  l»aih  ;  N,  fnniicr  j  O,  pump,  the  cylin-  their  respective  fluids  agaiu.  merely  by  a  certain 
der  of  which  is  gla^<^,  i«rriired  (;y  two  screws  to  reduction  of  temperature;  whereas  the  gassct  re- 
the  stand  F;  the  use  of  this  pump  i>  to  gra-  tain  their  elasticity  in  every  variation  of  the  i<«« 
duatc  the  cjlindcrGj    P,  glafs  measure,  to    peraturc  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 


^^^^^^B>  latws  Ibctc  *re  now  *  onnili 
^^^^^^Mvwn:  theprin^paliif  Ihem  arei 
■■HBtte  cod  of  the  nrlieles  Aiit  and  Cde- 
I  MMtma  t  ind  will  be  fsund  particularly  described 
DBdc*  their  ipecifle  sanPs. 

1.  UlK*nr  <^  ducecrtia  rtlating  Id  gmies, — At 
wwaeruffluidsireMiruriniuiDthcinielves.and 
Tib  uaehlmimianniiii  thf  eoanomjuf  nnture, 
aad  M  llie  knnirlHlge  of  theis  lias  contributed 
i«r«,  parhapVilhaDanythinKclHlalheadvance- 
ieBt  oTclleaiieal  ncience,  iretrutt  ire  (hall  bcjuX' 
ttitia  tbeapiniaii  of  ourrmders,  fur  purBuing 
kr  hiUary  of  icassea  to  a  ip-cntrr  tilent  tlian  U 
sul  in  the  iDtrnduFlinu  or  our  articles,  laoaa 
rMti  iadccd.  there  will  be  »a  advanla^  in  this 
I  ihall  thus  be  enabled  to  bring 


Mrralioai  irbich  must  otherwiie  h*vc  been  tcal- 
Urol  in  did^rent  parts  of  our  work,  and  nhlcli, 
latoA  aalaleordlipenian,  would  hate  Tailed  to 
promt  a  diatinct  and  ooioprcheniive  idea  of  the 
popvHoTdiiicoverf,  relating  to  nae  of  the  mott 
lalmMliDg  branche*  ofnslural  philoHphj.  lu 
Inouf  tlir  Dutlioet  of  lliii  hiilory,  iroihallaTBil 
sunelfiM  of  man]-  obiervstioni  in  aa  excellent 
paper  in  TiUofh'i  Philosophieal  Magaiioc,  lol,  9. 
M  Ibe  Cbcniral  Knowledge  wbirh  ths  Philoso- 
pbrrsof tbcldlhand  17Ut  Cenlurici  hadafthe 
djIErrail  GanM 

if  wo  ptM  oirr  llie  remotesl  tracei  whicb  orcur 
bcMaad  Uiere  in  the  worVi  of  the  ancient  itritera, 
Vbb  Holuoni  Reemii  to  stand  at  tbe  bead  of 
lba*eiBareBfulephiloM>phi;n,  wbodittinguiahed 
Ibnesibiilr  fluid*  from  the  airof  the  Btmosphere. 
For.tbougb  il  cnnnot  be  denied,  that  hediiflgu  red 
biiraluable  diaooreries  by  niimrrour.  lictionii,  and 

nuoacM*,  which  were  lor  Ibe  most  parlimpro- 
pcr,  )vt  be  first  informed  pliyticians  and  natu- 
nltft*,  and  pro led  clearly,  b;  bbienalioiii  and 
el^owtitt,  that  other  Quids  existed,  wlilr-h, 
Itaafb  tfaey  approach  very  near  to  Ibaairin  aub- 
lillj,  Iruipan^nc]',  and  particularly  in  elasticity, 
y*l  iiSa  (l-nni  it  Tery  much  ;  and,  a>  they  differ 
•Ita  ffom  iBiniun,  lie  distill guithed  them  by  the 
fiattinilar  aaaic  ofgau,  as  aborc  relatied.  lie 
«aa  aMiiUiiuliHl  nilh  the  air  of  Ibc  celebrated 
OrMlodcl  Cane,  ucar  Naples,  («fc  Cibbokic 
aa»),  a*  well  as  with  Ibe  exhalation]  inminct, 
■rainn  th*  pemirioiit  rSei'li  of  which  caulioni 
had  ben  (tten  long  before  hii  lime  by  .\ndrew 
Ltbaiin*  and  Georgir  Agrirola;  and  he  knew  also 
Ihatthry  killed  animals  whieh  had  purposely  or 
Mad— tally  been  Citpoied  to  Ihcm,  as  well  asiin- 
pradintp«itopa,  and  partienlarly  miners.  HewBi 
b  fvticular  Bcquainted  with  that  gau  which 
*o»>t«niue  it  inflames  when  ilcomesJD  contact 
vilh  Bbarelnc  body,  call  iaflainmable  gais,  and 
■hi lA  ulht'r<,Wraiiic  they  rounder  il  as  an  essen- 
tial raupuiim  I  psrt  of  wBter.  OBinc  hydro^n  gnss; 
»wl  twknrti  at>o  llialil  had  been  obaened  before 
blniininin**  l>)  Liliafius  :  he  L-onvinced  himself 
ttiM  rmi  cTuclBlionn  were  of  the  same  nature, 
aad  that  tbia  gms  forni*d  a  prini'ipal  caaipaneiit 
fartafanoha:  Iw  likewise  eomidered  llamc  to  he 
wlyiattanrd  Hnoku.  His  knowledge,  however, 
•aiMtcuiUlncd  lu  this  gau  alone,  for  under  Ibe 
asae  nf  fsis  .jlicst-c  he  was  acq  u  sin  ted  with 
"''■"ira^s  pj-uiluccd  by  the  action  orai[!i»rorli» 
•bo  ailin-ii  iIl'tolTcdiu  ilj  snd  he  knew  also 
iku*bta  iicaiuvln  Kialact  with  the  almospberc 
■1  fnriiad  fcrr>  red  (Bpoun, 
lie  appcBTs  to  hate  bi«ii  acquainted  alto  with 


id  gBM,  add  llie  mlphuric  acid 

He  had  become  acquaintnl  also,  diflereni  wayi, 
with  Ihat  gust  which  nhnwsitielf  in  air  in  which 
vnriiiui  bodies,  and  psnieularly  cnals,  hare  been 
burnt;  and  on  that  account  he  had  girt 
Dmne  of  coal  gan ;  though  he  had  saen  abundaQoe 
of  it  in  various  places,  and  accnnipanying  olbep 
pha-nnniena,  both  in  liriag  human  hodiea,  aa  IfaC 
example  in  belching,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  as  te 
wme  and  beer  eellara,  and  during  the  effisrvea* 
Ctinee  sf  different  subdnnCM  when  acidi  wen 
poured  upon  them,  in  the  Orotto  del  Cane  and 
other  sublerraneoUH  placet;  parlicnUrly  ' 
walerii,  from  which  it  rises  in  bubbles,  and  thej 
arc  indebted  to  it,  he  lays,  for  all  their  healing 
qualities.  He  remarks  aUo  of  Ibis  gaas,  that  at 
it  eilinilulshes  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  taper,  it 
exlinguishei  also  Ihc  flame  of  life-  lie  proved, 
that  Ihc  Totume  as  well  as  the  f;ondne<s  of  air  is 
lessened  by  bodies  burning  in  il ;  for,  having 
placed  a  burning  lapcr  under  a  irlaos  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  stood  three  Inches  above  the  water 
in  the  vestel,  he  saw  the  waler  rise,  awume  the 
place  of  the  decreusing  air,  and  at  length  eitin- 
e<iisb  Ihe  tnper. 

HehadobserTedalio,  thatanairniuldbepra- 
ducedfrom  nilre,which  he  calledtian 
which  was  disengaged  on  coal  being  added  to  II 
andbcthenee  cnnjeelured  the  prci 
air  in  that  vail.   lU  enltTlained  also  the  opinioo,.., 
which  modern  chemistry  has  «uppmied  ' 
many  ennclunlie  proor*,  that  all  these  a 
fluids  are  indebted  for  thoirforin  totl)eeffi>cls<rf 
lire,  or,  as  we  commonly  say  at  pmcDl.  t(>e*>  J 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  thai  Van  Hel- 
inont  conKidirrU  as  ditfereal  ga>«n  Ihoie  whieh 
differ  only  by  aer-identiil  corrupt 
boBic  acid  gnss,  acenrdingaiit  is  drawn  IVomtbil  „ 
or  that  body,  and  in  this  or  that  mannv 
that  he  confounded  other),  or  did  not  mak<      . 
perdistinelion  between  them.   Vel  before  Prieal 
ley,  most  of  Ihephiloiopherswho  paid  altKntia^^ 
to  Ibis  subject  made  no  otlier  dilferenoe  betmeefi 
IheH  kinds  of  gats,  than  that  m 
dame  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  burning 
body,  while  others  instantly  extinguish  a  Bam*. 

Van  llelmont  miapected  alio  the  gr«at  sinit- 
larity  which,  in  regard  to  air,  ii  found  bclwoca 
Bame  and  animal  life.  Thii  was  more  clearly 
perceived  by  TbomoH  tViliia  and  Francis  Sylvius 
de  la  Boe,  a  inaa  nhom  few  have  equalled  inge- 

This  Sylvius  proved  nothing  by  experiuanti ; 
but  he  made  il  probable,  according  to  his  manner, 
that  sourish  parlicle.iof  nliro  flonted  aboul  in  Ibc 
common  atmasphere,  and  approached  no  near  to 
Iheprevalling  principles  of  the  pretenlday,  that 
he  Huppowd  Are  (or  ralurie)  woi  oontinually  dif- 
fusL'd  Ihrough  the  air, , 

The  celebrated  Spanish  mineraiogislAlpbonoti 
Barba  was  Bcqnainlcd  with  tliotc  pernicioua  _ 
damps  which  arise  so  often  in  mines,  and  whitf 
though  they  rvseuibls  air  in  other  respests,  b 
hnwe  ver  an  oAi'iisiie  smell,  exliDguiibligbta,a 
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IVom  coral,  when  it  efferresces  with  Tioegary  from  others  which  arise  from  efferresctijg  mixtures,  an 

bread,  cherries,  grapes,  pears,  apricots,  ploms,  which  suddenly  extinguish  flame.     He  obaerra 

gooseberries,  peas,  &c.  when  they  ferment,  and  its  likewise,  exceedingly  well,  tlie  great  diflvrence  o 

highly  pernicious  effects  on  animals;  as  also  with  the  nitrou>  gass  which  he  obtained  when  he  pour 

the  inflammable,  as  \t  partly  occurs  in  abon-  ed  upim  antimony  aqua  leg  a,  or  Rptit  of  nitre 

dance  in  many  mines,  for  example,  those  of  Hun-  or  the  latter  dilutetl  with  water  (aqua-fortis)  upoi 

gary,  partly  as  it  arises  by  a  solution  of  iron  in  iron  filings  or  quicksilver,  and  its  property  of  form 

diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  muriatic  acid,  and  its  ing  red  clouds  with  common  air  as  soon  as  it 

property  of  inflaming  when  brought  into  contact  comes  in  contact  uith  it ;  and,  by  repeated  oipe- 

with  flame.  rimeuts,  that  it  absorbed  a  great  portion  of  air 

The  latter  as  a  highly -pernicious  kind  of  gass,  and  also,  that  the  oftener  the  experiment  was  re- 
abundant  in  coal-pits,  is  mentioned  by  Martin  peated,  the  gas^i  always  absorbed  the  less  air;  thai 
Lister,  Jessop,  and  P.  R.  Moslyn ;  and  a  fire  several  of  these  gasses  were  absorbed  by  nater 
which  took  place  in  a  coal-pit  by  the  inflaiiima-  how  much  the  best  air  is  corrupted  by  the  breath 
lion  of  such  vapour  is  mentioned  by  Hodgson,  in  ing  of  even  the  Roundest  men^  so  that  at  last  it  h 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1616;  a  like  totally  i^nfit  for  respiration.  He  knew  also  tb< 
vapour  was  found  about  the  same  time  by  Beau-  ammooiacal  as  well  as  the  muriatic  acid  gass,  ant 
inont  in  other  subterranean  boles;  by  T.Shirley  the  sulphuric  acid  gass,  and  had  learned,  from  bi 
above  a  springy  and  Wolfstriegel  and  Vollgnad  in  own  experience,  that  the  latter  can  he  a»  stroogl] 
a  spring.  Pope,  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  Philo-  compressed  as  common  air.  He  knew  also  tba 
aophical  Transactions,  gave  a  very  lively  picture  metals  increase  in  weight  by  calcimtloo,  an 
of  that  corrupted  kind  of  gass  in  a  hole  near  the  again  decrease  on  being  revived ;  for  be  found  tba 
lake  of  Agnano;  and  L.  A.  Fortius  and  Leoohard  red  lead  in  the  preparation  had  increased  in  weifb 
k  Capua,  that  of  Grotto  del  Cane,  and  other  ca-  about  a  twentieth  part,  and  by  a  strung  beat  gai^ 
verns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  ^  £.  Hagen-  a  great  deal  of  air ;  his  own  experience  had  taagb 
dorn  and  F.  Hoffmann,  the  dangerous  quality  of  him  also  that  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  a  tallof 
air  in  which  coals  have  been  burnt;  and  T.  Birch,  candle,  absorb  some  of  the  air  in  which  the; 
in  1668,  that  of  air  which  has  been  corrupted  by  burn,  as  animals  absorb  some  of  the  air  in  whid 
the  breath  of  animals.  S.  Ledelios  mentions  the  they  breathe ;  though  he  ascribed  the  pemicioa 
death  of  a  person  which  took  place  in  a  cellar  fill—  change  which  the  air  thereby  experiences,  not  V 
ed  with  wine  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  This  gass,  the  loss  it  sustains,  but  rather  to  the  comipt  era 
as  it  rises  both  from  fermenting  liquids  as  well  as  poration  with  which  it  is  filled.  He  had  obserred 
from  lixivious  salta  and  earths,  when  they  effer-  though  less  perfectly,  that  phosphorus  after  com 
vesce  with  aoids,  and  in  which,  even  in  his  time,  bustion  increased  in  weight  by  imbibing  somethio 
Bernoulli  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  effervescing,  from  the  atmosphere.  He  had  discovered  that  m 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  sir  Christopher  Wren,  aeriform  substance  was  contained  in  acidnloD 
in  1675.  He  relates  a  method  by  which  such  waters,  and  that  air  was  continually  absorbed  b 
fluids  can  be  collected  and  preserved  in  vessels ;  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  See  his  Statical  Essayi 
and  he  knew  that  the  above  gass  is  absorbed  by  passim. 

water,  and  he  distinguishes  it  very  clearly  from  Jn  this  difficult  doctrine,  however,  he  left 

nitrous  gass.     Even  the  nitrous  gass  of  the  mo-  great  deal  to  be  explained  by  his  followers ;  forb 

derns  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Huygens  and  did  not  define  and  was  not  acquainted  with  th 

Papin,  for  they  relate,  that  they  obtained  such  a  difference  of  many  of  the  gasses,  and  some  of  tbei 

fluid  from  the  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  spirit  escaped  his  notice  altogether.     The  further  illo' 

of  nitre  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  tration  of  them  was  reserved  for  the  modern  ch^ 

At  the  same  period,  F.  Slare  and  T.  Willis  mists.    Thus,  in  particular,  the  follou  ing  aatho 

ascribed  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  blood  to  the  liavc  very  much  contributed  to  enlarge  our  kao« 

air;   and  J.  Mayow,  another  Englishman,  with  ledge  of  the  carbonic  acid :— Dr.  Black,  in  1764 

whom  another  Oxford  physician,  Henry  Mund,  T.Henry,  in  1773;  the  Dutch  naturalist,  D.  C 

and  also  Willis, L.  M-  Barbieri,and  J.  B.  Giovau-  Smcdt,  in  the  same  year;  T.  A.  Kmmer,  in  17^ 

ni,  concurred,  made  the  whole  use  of  breathing  to  Among  the  Germans,  N.  C.  Jacquin,  in  1769;  ac 

consist  of  this — that  the  lungs  of  animals  inhale  J.  J.  Well,  in  1'77'2.  Among  the  Italians,  Foatat» 

from  the  atmosphere  nitrous  particles,  which  ure  iu  1774.     In  Switzerland,  Sol.  Schint?^  in  177^ 

diffused  over  the  animal  spirits  and  comuuinicaie  and  in  Sweden,  sir  Tobias  Bergman.    The  hi 

warmth  to  the  blood.     J.  N.  Pechlin,  also,  attri-  mentioned  cheniisl  shewed  also,  as  did  Brownrij 

butes  the  faculty  of  some  divers  being  able  to  re-  in  England,  and  Venel  in  France,  that  acid  wate 

main  longer  under  water  to  a  greater  quantity  of  arc  princijially  indebted  to  this  substance  for  tbtf 

nitre.     From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  the  physi-  propertie;:;  so  that  several  chemical  authors,  n* 

cians  of  that  period  had  a  kind  of  idea  of  vital  air,  as  Bergmau,  Rouelle,  Duchanoy,  Lansrier,  Mey< 

and  its  influence  on  the  animal  economy.  and  Kostlin,  have  described  the  process  by  whi< 

Stephen  Hales,  who  m^de  further  progress  by  tliey  can  t>e  exceedingly  well  imitated, 

his  numerous  experimeat.4  in  discovering  the  se-  With  the  like  care  and  ingenuity,  the  follovi^ 

crets  of  nature,  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  a  writers  have  examiued  the  nature  of  the  inflaf 

long  series  of  experiments,  the  elasticity  of  these  mable  kinds  of  gass:  Lassone,  in  1766 ;  Volta, 

fluids  as  th^  are  expelled  from  bodies  by  heat,  1777;  Senebier,  of  Geneva,  in  1784;  Minkelei 

fermentation,   corruption,   and    effervescence,  a  of  Lovain,  in  1784;  Kirwan,  in  1786;  Moschei 

power  which  was  before  observed  by  Newton,  and  of  Lucca,  in  1788;  Gcngembre,  and  Rajrmond, 

at  the  same  time  showed  several  and  ingenious  1791 ;  MieuwlaQd,Deiman,Froostwyk,  and  Bond 

methods  how  they  could  be  observed,  preserved,  in  1799.    The  three  last,  together  with  Laura 

measured,  weighed,  and  even  handled.    He  re-  berg,  examined  the  different  kinds  of  inflammik 

marked  the  inflammability  of  those  which  the  in-  gass. 

flammable  bodies  of  every  kingdom  of  nature  yield  The  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air  of  Dr.  Priesfli 

by  exposure  to  a  strong  beat,  the  properties  of  now  called  nitxouy  gastj  has  been  abo  eiamiB 
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r«  Ml  iiMBit.  BoadI,  Nimw-  khvvoii*  fnmi,  atnl  nf  irhirh  JilTiTpnt  propurlii>n« 

liid,  fVooflvykf&r.ibe.  %«olir  ffBiv «vb4  nalirrd  luf  ri'iiiiirfil  tfi  •■.•mliiiu'  wit*)  t)itr..'rnn1  Mu^^tnnce^ 

fcy prpft Mur l»rtwdt im  th> €r%t Toliwiie  uf  CI n-n 'w  Wi- ait*  ni»t  nli'i*  ('<  hft  u  limit  *ti  tiiv  immmImt  ol' 

Jotratl:  Wiri^libn  Cl«ll*»ADlMili»ili  17'N};  anil  ImilifN,  ««hi<  d  nn}  hr  ir.irli*  tti  a\Hiiiiir  l!;i«  'n-ni, 

•  ■■Ititiidr  of  writer*  iiMV.     The  iariaimiiablc  or  tf»  Itiat  oi  !■  ■*  ^nrimis  prorfiscn  iiml  ruiiinina- 

■wriitie  acid  gmaa  «■■  Ircaird  by  Wifitruiiih  in  tioiiH  iluriiiK  wlii'-ligE-M-**  urr  in-ol^i-fl. 

CwU'i  .liBSia  ior  iTSOp  fcc  In  nnli-r  tn  niliuv  any  luhstDit. c  in  tin-  klate  of 

Bit  this  arvMd  !■  the  prnTiBce  of  natural  ira^n,  Ihv  Bpiiliratifiii  nf  rmloric  may  bi*  made  iu 

mlliTmlrdinaniorfi-xtrnKtrr  itiftfu-nt  w  uyi.  The  inmMimple  n^etliocl  r(»n«i«t» 

ioni,who  hAvt*  nntrtiiv-  in  plariitf  tin-  body  in  mntaet  with  anothor  body 

or  two  Ka%iu>«,  but  that  is  heated :  in  tli!«i  fkituation,  the  rhinrir  on 

or  lc*«  prPciHion  and  one  hand  diuiinihhtfi  ihr  aAnity  of  aiSffn-KBtion  or 

opportunity  f if  rt-  i-nmpnHftioii,  by  Koparatin*  the  coii%titufnt  prio- 

_                 _                 _     Vontana,  ISurri,  i  iplF%  to  a  fifn-itiT  di«tanrefrouiearh  oth«r;  and 

■dTillBl^hi  VtaiMe«BwtholWt|  BurqucI,  I'or-  fii  thv!  cithtr  hmid,  \hv  m^iric  mitet  with  the 

_            |,Si(audck*laFiMuK  prinrlplcs  lo  i\hirb  it  hn«  Ihi-  Mrofijrrst  aflinit)', 

niawBrt.KAPiHM^  VbHViDyi&.r.;in  Knf^land,  and  vuiatilizi'H  them.     'I'hts  iinicria  in  arrordini^ 

Iat,  Flaakcf,  CBvallo,  CaTrndiUi,  llirpuH,  &,.*.  tu  the*  uii-tliml  ot'<»iiii|il«'  alfinitir^  ;  for,  in  fai't,  it 

&«.;  ia  the  Vilhfilaadi,  Frooatwyk  and  Dciman  ;  roinistH  uf  the  i*\Itihitin:i  of  a  ihinl  body,  which. 

■  Cfrnsaiiyy  Achard,  UcrlwrtY  Leonard i,  \W-bi'r.  pn*«*nt'-d  tu  n  iiimiMMinfl,  ruLihiiu**  with  one  of 

Ac    But  amoof  the  philoaopbem  who  have  ox-  it  a  priuripliH,  aiid  rnrrifn  it  fti'     The  method  of 

yhiacd  and  illuatratcd  the  nature  of  IhoM- f;A!i«H-«  douhlf  airiiiiu    may  a\sn  tx*  u<ki*cl  for  thi*  vanii* 

ky  BumeruiM  experioMBta,  made  with  lereat  can'  purimM' ;  ns  i^hi-n  we  muM'  ono  body  to  act  upon 

Hd  aecHratelydeirribed, DOnehaTedi <kt in 7uiik.hr d  anutli/r  tu  protln:.*  n  nunbinaliiHi,  in  which  a 

thmieUes  more  than  Mieele  ami  Dr.  I'riiMlt*}.  iliM-n';.'i:;iMnent  **{'  some  en***M*ou<k  prinripU-  taket 

Tk  former  a  Dative  of  Gvmaoy,  but  M-ttleit  in  plac**.    L(,  lor  «'\fttiip1i*.  mi Ip bun r  acid  In>  poured 

Sweden.  iavcDied  tery  ainple  prore^w^,  yet  wi-il  iipuii  i>\)d  of  mantra nco*-.  ihc  n"td  «-iiuibint'%  with 

(aXcnIatedto  answer  the  proponed  end,  of  e%auiiu-  the  metnl,  «%hiU'  \X%  -a'oric  keixes  the  o\){rrn,and 

n^  tbe«e  faaaesi,  by  which  mean*  he  di^niTcred  riven  witii  it.     This  Inkek  place,  imt  on^y  in  the 

aew  kiat!^,  and  proved  the  cjkiatenoe  of  thonv  at-  inslanre  we  ha>e  quoledf  but  on  ali  nlher  occa- 

icady  kfiovra  in  a  naueh  elearrr  method  than  had  Mon%  wherein  an  operation  be  in:;  perfi>r:i.e  1  w  ith- 

hen  done  l»efure  ia  hit  Abbandluug  von  der  Luft  out  the  application  of  hi  at.  there  in  a  pro*hi-tion 

■ad  drm  Frmrr  nebst  eintfni  Vorberii'ht  von  T.  of  vapour  or  jtsm.  The  variouHktate^  unclei  whicli 

BereuaOy  I'psal  and  Leipiiir,  n77,  tt\o. ;  and  in  bodies  present  theiiHelvm  to  our  e\t.-«   defend 

Sonfl.  ajkvcnak,  Vctentkap.   itadeni.   Ilandlini:,  almost  entirely  ujion  the  diflvrent  drf(uv«  nf  *  oin 

1774,  p.  84.     The  latter,  licinf  Aimiskhed  with  a  bination  of  <-ati>ric  Hilh  thcw  bodii*^:   tluidn  do 

mere  evteaaive  ai^ratua,   plMcd  in  a  elean-r  not  dider  fitini  •loWdx,  nor  ffa*i«e<i  from  fluidN,  but 

point  of  vievr  not  oaly  the  nalnra  and  didereuce*  because  the>  pjHsi*^^  such  a  quantity  of  ciiloriir  as* 

of  the  snaaea  Itefore  di%coTerad|  but  di^eoiered  is  n-ipiisite  tu  ninintaiu  the'ii  in  ono  or  llir  i>ther 

new  one*  nlao.     An  account  of  hU  experiment  state  respect i\ el).    For  the  ntethi>ds  employed  in 

may  be.«aea  in  Esperinienls  andObacr%atiuni  on  prcparini^  the  dltfercDt  kindi  of  gats,  ue  refer  t«» 

the  d*flcff«nt  Kind*  of  Air,  liondon,  n^o.  vol.  i.  their  nnuKs. 

1771,  %ol.  ii.  1774,  ?o».  iii.  1777  5  JSxiferiment^  JJ.  M  detui'  cu!iir:inf(  nml  tnm.fnruifi  fhi'  gn^xet. — 

and  Ubaerralions  relating  to  lariona  llrancheaof  It  wa<i  not  \»ng  after  the  discovery  of  tlie  c^sws. 

Natural  Philosophy,  with  a  C«intinnatioo  of  iih^  and  thcpruof  of  their  diversity,  that  met  1 10  *   wen- 

»ervaliui.«  on  Air,  Hvo.  vol.  i.  liondoa,  17711,  «ol.  do\is&*d  to  mauBf(«f  them  at  pleasure.  Dr.  I'  ..-«lle}. 

ii.  Binuinfcbam,  1782,  vol.  iii.  I7lii) ;  Directions  the  must  nucccmhIuI,  thoufph  not  tiioeartn  -■  mlii- 

for  inn  predating  \\  atcr  with  ftxed  Air,  5c  c.  Ixin-  vati»r  of  thin  department  of  cheniiatr},  thf  •  \!en. 

doo,l  f7j,9vo.;  Philosophical  Trantittct  ions  of  tlic  aion  of  wliii-h  luntiv  a  most  imiwrtanl  in  .n  Ihv 

AnHrricnn  Society,  171M ;  and  various  other  worka  history  of  itie  M-ienre,  wa«  the  l)r^l  who  ( tlii-ted  ;i 

within  this  period  may  bv  consulted  with  ad\an-  conlrivniui!  by  ^hir'h  lheheNin;:u!&r  tiuUh  ni:iy  be 

tare.  collrcted,  n'taiiu-d,  transferred  from  one  \eK«el  to 

In  consequence  of  the^  rcsearcluw,  tlie  n.itur(!  auuttu  r,  and  v!|'i;....';od  to  e>ery  variety  of  experi- 

•f  passes  in  general  became  better  umter^totNl,  and  ment  at  t  tie  will  nf  the  operator.     The  principal 

their  charaderistic  properties  were  as-xTlaioed  artieU-  in  the  p  in;  •  una  tic  apparatus  is  the  trough, 

with  kulBcient  accuracy  to  point  out  and  entn-  reservoir  ov  •  i«tirrii,uliich has tKien  much  woprov- 

blisb  a  dear  distinction  between  the  individual  «d  in  point  of  c<nv>.-bteni*e  since  it  was  ftr!«i  invent- 

faises.     Hence,  therefore,  it  in  uunccenHary  to  ed  ;  though  the  y*ku  *iple  of  its  construction  is  re- 

pnrsue  our  history  farther  in  this  place;  for,  tained.Thepri-M-nti'iirniofthisTeKsclisn'piMient- 

IhoQgh  these  interesting  fluids  have  recently  en-  cd  in  tig.  I.  f  i.T7.  It  may  be  made  either  •  i  vvood 

gagedy  more  universally  than  ever,  the  attention  lined  wiili  leaihe  -.  or  of  ^heet  iron,  tinned,  japan- 

of  philosophera,  the  diseoTcries  which  have  been  ned,  or  painted  -  wooA  ulunois  not  so  prupiT,  be- 

nuide  lespiecting  each  will  admit  of  a  more  con-  cauv*  if  not  kept  full  of  %vater  it  will  bveome  teaky. 

veni— t  arrangement  under  the  name  of  the  par*  \  little  Iieluw  its  brim  a  shelf  .IB  is  plaivd,  a;>out 

licoJar  gnM  to  which  they  relate.  a  half  or  third  part  as  nide  as  the  troui:ii ,  m  this 

The  gaas  arising  fh>m  the  distillation  of  coal  has  shelf  are  severnl  holes,  eaih  tcrminatiui;  a  I   unci- 

laMy  been  applied,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  illu-  like  excavation,  the  wMett  part  of  \thi  h  i^  on 

■iWthin  of  houses,  manufactorieK,  stiuetk,  .xe.  the  under  sidi:  oi'  the  '«helf.     The  um*  ot  ilu-  Niielf 

S.  VarmAtwn  of  aasM^t. — Every  intlivalual  jja^s  is  \s  to  support  nM-i^er**,  jiirH,  bell-glASM'K,  or  other 

■apposed  to  be  formed  of  two  elenlent^ ;  the  par-  >ts.sc>U  iuicnded  in  iiMituni  ihepi^^.     !  o  uhc  the 

ticnlar  substance  which  gives  name  'o  the  gaK<i,  trough,  mi  mo  ••       .er  \n.i\\  \u-  poured  inio  it  as 

and  is  called  iU  basis^and  calorie,  by  the  ex-  isNUtfuient  lo^<.  .i-rlhe^be.t  tn  the  depth  of  about 

paiuiTc  power  of  which  it  is  made  to  assume  the  su  iucb ;  aad  the  n'»:i^cr  being  filled  with  water 
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in  the  deep  part,  must  be  placed  invertedly  on  the  vessel  that  is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  it  must  be  un  - 
■belfy  its  open  end  turned  down  upon  one  of  the  stopped,  with  its  orifice  downwards  in  the  water, 
holes  ;  the  gaM  then  being  cooTeyed  to  the  under  and  then  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  its  neck 
part  of  the  excaTstion  by  means  of  a  curved  or  may  come  under  the  excavation  of  t^e  shelf.  The 
other  tube,  or  suffered  to  escape  from  its  former  ipass  will  escape  from  the  bottle,  and  pnssini^ 
vessel,  will  ascend  through  the  hole  into  the  re-  through  the  hole  into  the  vessel  intended  to  re- 
ceiver, displacing  the  water  as  the  quantity  of  eeUe  it,  will  ascend  into  the  form  of  bubbles  as 
gass  increases.  This  trough  maybemadeof  vari*  before.  Sometimes  a  bent  glass  tube,  such  as  ap- 
ous  sizes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  pears  connected  with  the  flask  in  fig.  7,  is  employ- 
intended:  one  of  about  two  feet  long,  16  inches  ed  to  conduct  the  gass  under  the  water  or  mer- 
wide,  and  15  high,  will  be  found  sufilcient  for  cury  into  the  receiver.    Some  other  methods  oc- 
most  experiments.   Sometimes,  however,  a  much  casionally  resorted  to,  particularly  in  collecting 
larger  one  is  necessary;  and  in  laboratories*  where  gasses  for  distillations,  will  be  noticed  in  the  ar- 
a  oontfiderable  number  of  experiments  are  per-  tide  Pnevxatic  apparatus. 
formed,  it  is  also  requisite  to  have  several  smaller         4.  Dilatation  or  expansion  of  gasses. — The  infl  oence 
onesy  which  may  be  moved  when  necessary  near  of  caloric,  in  dilating  or  expanding  bodicfs,  has 
a  furnace,  or  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.   Fig.  been  long  known  as  a  fact ;  though  the  laws  by 
2.  represents  a  jar,  being  filled  with  gass,  stand-  which  this  influence  is  regulated  are  not  even  now 
ing  in  a  dish  containiog  water,  and  having  two  perfectly  ascertained.    In  general  it  is  observed 
handles  to  transport  the  vessels  from  one  dstem  that  the  expansion  of  bodies  is  greatest  in  their 
to  another,  or  for  keeping  them  in  reserve  when  gasseous  form,  less  in  their  fluid,  and  least  in  their 
the  cistern  is  too  full.  solid  state;  as  an  example,  it  is  known  that  the 
A  more  commodious  method  of  constructing  the  expansion  of  air  is  more  than  eight  times  greater 
pneumatic  trough  is  shewn  in  fig.  8.;  where  oa,  than  That  of  water,  and  that  of  water  is  about  45 
is  the  well  to  contain  the  water  for  filling  the  ves-  times  greater  than  that  of  iron.    Many  experi- 
8els,&e. ;  lb,  a  small  shelf  with  holes ;  and  on  a  ments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  ex- 
level  with  it  the  surface  cc,  covered  also  with  pansion  in  gasses  according  to  the  elevation  of 
water ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  temperature ;  but  the  results  obtained  were  no 
distant  from  the  brim;  dd,  depressions,  or  hoi-  various,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  want  of  sufli- 
lows,  to  receive  the  curv^  necks  of  bottles,  or  cient  care  to  exclude  water  from  the  ves^ls  in 
the  curved  ends  of  tubes ;  eee,  vessels  invented  on  which  the  expansion  was  measured,  th  at  for  a  long 
the  surface  of  the  trough ;  /,  a  large  shelf  under-  time  no  settled  opinion  could  be  formed  on  the  sub- 
neath  to  contain  vessels  for  iise.  Instead  of  a  rec-  ject.    At  length,  however,  the  problem  engai^ed 
tangular,  some  persons  prefer  a  eurvular,  and  the  attention  of  two  very  ingenious  and  precipe 
others  an  oval  shape  for  their  troughs.  philosophers,  whose  experiments  agree  in  furnish- 
Some  of  the  gasses  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  ing  a  conclusion  as  curious  as  it  was  unexpected ; 
by  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  collected  by  namely,  thattheprogressofdilatation  is  absolutely 
means  of  the  above  apparatus.   When  that  is  the  equal  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  gass ;  or  that  all 
case,  mercury  must  be  used  ;  and  on  account  of  the  diflerent  elastic  fluids,  taken  at  the  same  teni- 
its  gravity  and  deamess,  a  smaller  trough,  formed  perature,  expand  equally  by  heat:  that  all  the 
somewhat  differently,  must  be  employed ;  as  re-  different  gasses,  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest, 
presented  in  figs.  4.  and  5.,  of  which  the  first  is  a  taken  at  temperature,  are  equally  expanded  by 
perspective  view   of  the  spherical  cavity   and  caloric.     The  experiments  of  Mr.  Dal  ton  were 
groove  to  be  filled,  and  something  higher  with  read  to  the  PhiloM>phical  Society  at  Manchester, 
mercury:  the  receiving  vessel  is  likewise  to  l>e  in  October,  1801,  and  published  in  1802:  tbcdis- 
filled  with  that  metal  and  inverted.  Fig.  5.  a  sec-  sertation  of  Gay  Lussac  did  not  appear  in  the 
tion  of  the  same,  shewing  the  manner  of  placing  Ann.  deChim.  (vol.  43)  till  more  than  six  moDlhs 
the  receiver,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  other  after:  our  own  countryman  must  therefore  be  re* 
vessel,  from  which  the  gass  is  to  l>e  supplied,  garded  as  the  original  discoverer  of  this  important 
The  receiverought  to  be  of  smaller  diameter,  and  law.  Mr.  Dalton's  experiments  are  distingtiishcd 
much  stronger  than  when  water  is  employed.     A  by  a  simplicity  of  apparatus  which  adds  greatly  to 
mercurial  trough  may  be  cut  out  of  marble  free-  their  value,  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  others  to 
stone,  or  a  solid  block  of  wood  ;  but  the  first  is  repeat  them  without  difficulty.  It  consists  merely 
preferable.     A  trough  of  about  12  inches  long,  3  of  a  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  and  divided  into 
wide,  and  4  deep,  besides  the  gutter  or  groove,  is  equal  parts ;  tho  gass  to  be  examined  was  inlro- 
suflScient  for  all  private  experiments.  duced  into  it,  after  being  properly  dried,  and  the 
In  order  to  acquire  expertness  in  transferring  tube  is  filled  with  mercury  At  the  open  end  to  a 
the  gasses,  Jt  would  be  advisable  for  the  chemical  given  point ;  heat  is  then  applied  and  the  dilnta- 
slndent  to  begin  his  operalions  with  common  air,  tion  is  observed  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 
by  collecting  and  transferring  which  he  would  soon  is  pushed  out.    Sc»e  Manchester  Memoirs,  vol.  V. 
be  qualified  to  manage  any  of  the  other  gasses.  Mr.  GayLussac's  apparatus  is  more  complicated. 
The  bell-glass,  or  other  receiver,  being  filled  with  but  equally  precipe ;  and  as  his  experiments  were 
water,  and  placed  nilh  its  mouth  downwards  over  made  on  larger  bulks  ofair,  their  coincidence  with 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  let  a  those  of  Mr.  Dnllon  adds  considerably  to  the  con- 
glass  or  other  vessel  be  plunged  into  the  water  fidencc  which  may  be  placed  in  the  results.  These 
with  its  mouth  downwards;  the  air  within  the  experiments  are  detailed,  and  the  apparatus  de- 
vessel  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water;  but  acribed  in  Annal.  dc  Chim.  xliii.  187  ;  they  may 
if  it  be  turned  up,  the  water  rushes  in,  and  the  air  also  be  seen  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  ^.  S.  vol.  iif. 
rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface:  if  this  be  done  Still,  however,  though  Gay  Lussac  found  the  di  la- 
under the  receiver,  the  air  will  descend  through  tation  to  be  from  100  to  137 '5,  between  :32°  and 
the  hole,  and  rising  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  21 2«^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  precise  expansion  for  in; 
will  there  be  detained,  and  expel  part  of  the  water  crements  of  single  degrees  was  by  no  means  dc- 
it  contains.  If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  termined,  nor  docs  it  appear  yet  to  be  attained 
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imnlUc  uccancf.  An  inseniou«  aiuI  iiciorthega«t,aDd  the  nahireofthe  mizturr,  but 
sited  of  iknn%  thb  hi«  been  suj^ipr^trtl  are  noc  luffidcnt  to  detennine  cbe  pTo^on\on% 
ItwT.  See  Nich.  Jnur.  N.  8.  iv.  32.  and  quaniiiiei  of  the  leveral  gatiet  of  which  it  is 
li  Thtioitoii  t  Chemhiry,  i.  311.  sveiind  com|)OMil.  For  this  purpose  all  the  mcthodi  of 
Seeal«a  ExpAKfioN.  aiialy»i«  mutt  be  employed;  and  to  direct  these 

1^  m/aepmfmiimg  Ike  diffenni  gauet  from     pmperif,  ic  is  of  great  use  Cu  have  a  previous  ap» 
\%  e»|*rimcnts  often  produce   two,     proiimaiion  by   the   above  methods.      Suppose, 
specks  of  gam,  it  i%  nccensary  to  be     tor  instance,  we  know  that  the  residuiini  consisct 
•e  iliese  from  each  other,  that  we    of  oxygen  and  aiotic  gass  mixed   together,  put  a 
!■■  the  qaamity  and  sptcies  of  each,     determinate  quantity,  as  100  parts,  into  %  gradu- 
lal  mdcr  the  jar,  sunding  on  the  thelf    ateJ  lube,  introduce  a  solution  of  sulphurec  of 
HBc  ifoogb,  if  contained  a  quantity  of    poush,  and  kraTe  it  in  contact  with  the  gass ;  in 
ns  atoKd  cogether,  and  standing  over     a  few  days  the  oiygen  will  be  absorbed,  and  the 
WW  begin  w«fh  marking  with  slips  of    aicotic  ^ass  left  pure.     A  more  expeditious  naethod 
Hrilgfac  at  which  the  mercury  sunds     is  pointed  out  in  tlie  article  EuoioMSTav. 
iIhs;  and  then  introduce  about  a  cu-        If  hydrogea  gass  be  present,  a  quantity  of  the 
sf  wafer  into  the  jar,  which  will  swim     gasseous  mixture  is  introduced  into  Volta*i  En* 
of  the  oicrcury.    If  the  mixture     oiomkteb  (kc  that  word),  along  with  a  known 
mmy  mariatic  or  aulphuric  acid     proportion  of  osygm  gassj   these  are  drflagraitd 
id  conriderable   absorption  will     together  by  means  of  the  electrical  spark;  fresh 
iMf  placc»  from  the  stronj;  tendency     portions  of  oxjrgen  gass  are  sucoeisively  added 
pnca  bave,  capecially  the  former,  to     nil  deflagration  ceases,  and  till  the  greatest  po«i- 
idl  cr  be  absorbed  by  witer.      If  the     ble  diminution  h  produced.      By  this  process  wn* 
lOii  only  a  slight  absorption  of  gass,     ter  is  fbrmedv  and  is  immediately  united  to  the 
I  io  ib  own  bulk,  we  conclude  that  the    water  of  the  apimratus ;  but  if  the  hydrogen  gaaa 
itates  neither  muriatic  add,  sulphuric     contain  carbon,  carbonic  acid  is  fbrmed  at  the 
niaooiacal  gass ;  but  that  it  conuins    same  time,  which  is  not  absorbed  so  quickly ;  the 
id  ga<<,  of  which  water  absorbs  only     (Quantity  of  this  is  readily  ascertained  by  assisting 
n  bulk.     To  ascertain  thin  ronjecture,     its  absorption  by  agiution.     If  the  mixture  con- 
mc  Milution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  the     tain   nitrous  gass,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  gats, 
id  will  be  gradually  absi>rbcd  in  the     with  which  it  combines  into  nitric  acid,  we  can 
few  hours :  it  combines  with  the  al-     very  nearly  ascertain  its  quantity  from  the  dimi* 
K  remaining  gass  is  left  almost  per-     nuiioo  produced  by  this  union, 
om  any  sensible  residuum  of  carbonic        These  general  remarks  are  made  to  convey  an 
\ftcr  each  cxptrintent  of  this  kind,  we     idea  of  (his  kind  of  investigation,  and  to  shew  the 
ily  niaik  ihe  height  nt  which  the  mer-     lesding  principles  and  rationale  of  the  mode  of 

within  the  jar,  by  slips  of  paper  operatnm:  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  will  cx^ 
and  varniKhi'd  over  when  dry,  ih<it  plain  every  possible  case,  which  would  require  • 
>c  be  rubbed  off  when  pl.iccd  in  the  work  of  large  and  indefinite  extent.  A  longexpe- 
ituit.  It  if  likewise  neceiMiry  to  re-  hence  is  necesaary  to  become  familiar  with  the 
iSiErence  between  the  surface  of  the  anal)rsis  of  gasses.  In  many  cases,  from  the  dill- 
he  jar,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  culty  of  overcoming  the  strong  affinities  bv  which 
aetcr.  Kveril     of     the    gassei     are     combined     with 

the  ga<s  or  pvses  absorbable  by  water     each  other,  and  of  determining  when  the  separa- 
,  vatsr   is  admittefl  into  the  jar  to     tion  is  complete,  we  must  vary  our  experimenli 

mercury;  nnd  the  mercury  in  the  in  every  possible  point  of  view;  adding  nevr 
vercd  With  w.iter  to  the  depth  of  an  agents  to  the  combination,  and  keeping  out 
Aftrr  ihiii,  the  jar  is  to  be  trans-  others ;  and  thus  continuinir  our  trials,  till  we 
:  fljt  d^h  liefiire- mentioned,  into  the  are  certain  of  the  truth  and  exactitude  of  our  con- 
tiis;  aiul  the  quaittiiy  of  (j^ass  remain-  elusion, 
ascerraintd  b-.  champing  it  into  agra-         To  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  meant  of 

Small  trials  of  it  are  then  to  be  mwie     separating  the  gatses,  for  which  we  are  principal* 
nts  in  litiic  jnrs.  to  ascertain  nearly     ly  indebted  to  Lavoisier,  vre  roust  add,  that  since 

the  gasf  in  question.     Fur  in«unce,     Ihe  publication  of  that  chemist's   valuable  ele- 

jar  full  of  the  ga«s,  a  liehted  taper  mentary  treatise,  various  instruments  have  beta 
1;  if  the  taper  is  nut  itninediately  contrived  for  attaining  more  readily  and  com* 
,  we  conclude  the  gasi  to  contain  pletely  the  object  of  which  we  are  treating,  and 
i  and  in  proponim  to  the  bri'^htness  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  gasses  prtxluccd* 
we  vniv  luiUc  li  it  contain  lesft  or  The  carl ic At  of  these,  which  indeed  was  known  to 
en  ga-s  th.:n  atiiio<ithcric  a:r  conraini.  Lavoisier,  though  he  lived  not  to  obtain  a  per- 
jntrary,  the  taper  bv  insrantly  exiin-  feet  set,  was  the  celebrated  ap|»aratus  of  Woulfc, 
have  «tron^  reafum  to  prcnume  that  a  de^ription  of  which  may  lie  seen  under  hia 
is  chiefly  comp<^>cefl  ot  azA-itic  ?as<  l^  name.  An  improved  apimratus  for  preserving 
iioacb  of  the  taper,  the  gass  takes  fire  separate  the  gaf«eous  priAlucts  evolved  in  many 
oickly  at  the  surface  with  a  white  proceKMs  was  invented  by  Mr.  Pepys,  jun.  and 
iclude  it  to  be  puie  hydfogen  ga^s;  is  represented  in  PI.  78.  fig.  1.  A,  the  retort 
s  blue,  we  judge  it  consists  of  cafl>un-  join«-il  to  a  tubulated  receiver  B.  C,  the  adapter 
baretted  hydrof:en  i^a^s;  and  if  it  ground  into  the  neck  of  ih.'  receiver,  and  fuf- 
h  a  suilden  deflagration,  that  i(  is  a  nikhcJ  with  a  glass  valve  made  in  the  same  man- 
tygen  and  hydrogen  gass.  If,  a^ain,  ner  as  those  used  in  the  improved  Nooth's  appn- 
'  a  portion  of  the  re^iJuum  with  oxy-     ratus.     D,  \¥ouUe*s  joined  to  the  adapter  to  ie-> 

fumes  are  produced,  we  conclude  ceive  the  unabsorbed  gass ;  and  E,  a  bent  tube  to 
int  nitroua  gass.  These  preliminary  carry  the  gasa  that  may  still  pass  unabsorbed  either 
Bc  fmul  knowledge  of  the  proper-    into  a  pncuiiMtic  apparafni,  or  Into  a  chimney. 
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FSg.Sythfe  valve  on  a  larger  leale,  and  inserted    be  divided  into  cnbical  inchct  and  toaths.   T 

in  the  neck  of  the  adapter.    It  consists  of  an  in-    bottle  used  for  gauging  these  must  hold  wvcb  « 

temal  tube  of  small  calibre,  but  pretty  stout  in     one  df .  15  grains  of  mercnrj,  which  eiactlj  oc 

substance,  and  ground  into  an  exterior  tube  closed    responds  to  a  cubical  inch  of  that  metaL 

at  the  upper  end,  but  perforated  with  several        Thus  prepared,  let  us  suppose  that,  after  a  c 

small  holes  to  allow  the  gass  to  pzsa.  After  the  in-    periment,  there  is  a  residoom  of  gaas  contained  i 

temal  tube  is  ground  to  fit  the  external,  a  portion    the  upper  part  of  the  jar  ataoding  «i  the  shelf  c 

of  it  is  cut  out  (as  at  a)  sufficient  to  receive  a    a  pneumatic  apparatus,   of  which  we  with  t 

small  hemisphere  of  glass,  and  to  allow  the  hemi-    ascertain  the  quantity;  we  must  first  mark  til 

tphert   ti>  nse  a  little  in  its  small  chamber,  but    height  to  which  the  merctfty  or  the  water  iw 

not  to  turn  over  in  it.    The  upper  piece  of  the    in  uiejar  with  great  exactness,  by  means  of  ifip 

interna  tube  is  then  thrust  home  to  the  place  in    of  paper  pasted  round  the  jar.    If  we  have  bee 

which  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  glass  hemisphere    operating  in  mercury,  we  begin  bv  (tisplaciflf  th 

introduced,  with  its  plane  incumbent  on  the  upper    mercury  from  the  jar,  by  introaodii^  water  i 

end  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  internal  tube,  which    its  stead.     This  is  readily  done  by  filling  a  botti 

is  ground  perfectly  flar,  as  is  also  the  plane  of  the    quite  full  of  water,  stopping  it  with  the  fioM 

hemisphere.    From  the  construction,  it  is  obvious    turning  it  up,  and  hititKlucm^  its  mouth  bov 

that  by  the  upward  pres^nre  of  any  eass,  the  glass    the  edge  of  the  jar,  then,  tonung  down  its  bod 

hemisphere  may  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  the  aeri-    again,  the  mercury  by  its  gravity  fslls  into  tl 

form  fluid  to  pass  into  the  adapter,  but  thau  there    bottle,  and  the  water,  rising  in  the  jar,  taka  d 

can  be  no  return  of  any  thing  into  the  receiver,    place  occupied  by  the  mercury.    When  tUs 

even  when  a  partial  vacuum  takes  place  in  it ;  and    accomplished,  pour  so  mnch  water  into  tks  d 

the  greater  the  excess  of  the  expansive  force  or    tern  as  will  stand  about  an  inch  oyer  the  surft 

.pressure  exerted  at  any  time  in  the  adapter  over     of  the  mercury;  then  pass  the  dish  BC  (fig. 

thftt  maintained  in  the  retort  and  receiver,  the    P1.77)anderthejar,  andcarryitto  the  waterd 

closer  does  the  valve  become.  tern  already  described.  Here  let  the  gass  be  tm 

Fig.  3f  two  adapters,  A  and  B,  ground  to  fit    ferred  into  another  jar  graduated  as  abote  i 

into  each  other,  and  also  to  fit  into  C  of  fig.  1.    scribed,  which  will  immMiatehrshcw  its  yohai 

Any  number  may  be  fitted  to  each  other  in  the    Another  method  is  to  turn  up  the  mouth  into  t 

same  manner.     By  this  apparatus  liquids  may  be    marked  jar,  from  which  the  gass  has  been  lik 

highly  impregnated  with  the  gasseous  products    rated,  as  above,  and  then  to  pour  in  a  ssn 

evolved  during  distillations.   The  bent  tube  T,  is    water  as  will  reach  exactly  to  the  mark  made  1 

for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  superabundant    the  gass ;  by  weighing  the  water  carefully,  the  i 

Mss  to  a  cnimney  or  to  a  pneumatic  apparatus,    lume  of  gass  it  contained  before  roav  easily  bs( 

Phil.  Mag.  xi.  956.  ^  termined,  allowing  at  the  rate  of  1728  cabs 

-    6.  Methods  ofwuaturing  tht  volumes  ofgauet. — For    inches  for  each  75^  pounds  troy  of  water. 

this  porpcise  we  ought  to  be  provided  with  several    experiments  where  great  accuracv  is  required,! 

graduated  glasses  or  jars,  of  different  sines,  and    results  obtained  by  these  methoos  will  need  o 

even  several  of  each  size,  in  case  of  accidents,     rection;  in  the  first,  with  respect  to  the  ha{ 

The  manner  of  graduating  them,  as  recommended    of  the  barometer  and  thermometer;  and  ioi 

byLaviiisier  and  others,  is  very  easy;  care  being    second,  beside  the  former  correction,  for  the< 

ti^en  to  secure  accuracy,  which  is  indispensable,    ference  between  the  surface  of  the  water  io 

Take  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and  havine  filled  it    cistern,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  in  ihej 

with  water,  place  it  upon  the  shelf  of  tne  pneu-    For  the  more  expeditious  and  accurate  admcaw 

matic  cistern :  we  ought  always  to  use  the  same    ment  of  the  volumes  of  gasses,  vau-ious  insj 

place  throughout  this  operation,  that  the  level  of    ments  have  been  contrived,  some  of  the  priod 

the  shelf  may  always  be  exactly  similar,  by  which    of  which  are  described  under  the  word  G 

almost  the  onl)r  error  to  which  this  process  is  lia-    o  m  eteb,  which  is  the  general  term  applied  to 

ble  will  be  avoided.    Then  take  a  narrow-mouth-    apparatus. 

ed  phiai,  holding  exactly  5  ounces,  2  drams,  12  7.  To  determine  theabtolute  gravity  ^ftke  iife 
grains  of 'water,  which  quantity  corresponds  to  gassei* — ^Take  a  large  balloon  A,PI.79,  fig.  4,0 
iO  cubical  inches.  If  you  have  not  one  exactly  of  ble  of  holding  17  or  18  pints,  or  about  half  a 
this  capacity,  choose  one  a  little  larger,  and  re-  bical  foot,  having  the  brass  cap  6  e  de,  strongly 
dace  it  by  dropping  in  a  little  melted  wax  and  mented  to  its  neck,  and  to  which  thr  tube 
rtsin.  This  phial  serves  the  purpose  of  a  stand-  stop-cock/g,  is  fixed  by  a  tight  screw.  This 
ard  for  gauging  the  jars.  Make  tne  air  contained  paratus  is  connected  by  the  double  screw  re 
in  this  bottle  pass  into  the  jar,  and  mark  exactly  sented  separately  at  fig.  6,  to  the  jar  B  C  D,  i] 
the  place  to  which  the  water  has  descended ;  add  which  must  be  some  pints  larger  in  dimcM 
another  measure  of  air,  and  again  mark  the  place  than  the  balloon.  This  jar  is  open  at  top,  ai 
of  water,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  water  be  displaced,  furnished  with  a  brass  cap  h  i,  and  the  stopH 
It  is  of  great  consequence,  that,  during  the  course  I  m.  Oae  of  these  stop-cocks  is  reftresentcd  i 
of  this  operation,  tM  bottle  and  jar  be  kept  at  the  rately  at  fig.  5.  We  first  determine  the  cxac 
same  temperature  with  the  water  in  the  cistern ;  pacity  of  the  balloon,  by  filling  it  with  water, 
and  for  this  reason*  we  must  refrain  as  much  as  weighing  it  both  full  and  empty.  What  cnu 
powble  from  keeping  the  hands  upon  either,  of  water  it  is  dried  with  a  doth  intras 
or>  if  we  suspect  they  have  been  heated,  we  through  its  neck  de,  and  the  last  remains  off  i 
mnst  cool  them  again  by  means  of  the  water,  tore  are  removed  bv  exhausting  it  once  or  t 
The  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  in  an  air-pump,  when  the  wa^t  of  any  g 
during  thi»  experiment  is  of  no  consequence,  to  be  ascertained,  this  apparatus  is  used  ss 
When  tlie  marks  have  been  thus  ascertained  upon  lows  :  Fix  the  balloon  A  to  the  plate  of  u 
.the  jar  for  every  ten  cubical  inches,  we  engrave  a  pump,  by  means  of  the  screw  of  the  stop^ 
scale  upon  one  of  its  sides,  with  a  diamond  pencil.  /  g,  whicn  is  left  open ;  the  balloon  is  to  V 
In  the  same  manner,  glass  tubes  are  graduated  for  hausted  as  completely  a^i  possible,  observing 
using  in  the  mercurial  apparatus,  only  they  must    fully  the  degree  of  exhaustion  by  means  oi 
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larometer  atuurlicd   to  the  air-pump.    When  the  adopting  cork  ami  cock.    To  make  uw  of  thia  appftp 

1KBUD  is  fiimird,  tlie  stop-cock  /  /^  n  shut,  and  ratui,  first  fill  Uic  i^isf-hoMcr  with  water,  bj  ckniitf 

the  weight  of  the   balloon   detenuini-d,  with  the  the  opening  O   with  a  cork,  and  also  Uie  cocs 

Biuit  scrapakNia  eiactitude.     It    n  tlitrn  fited  to  C  k,  and  keeping  the  circular  cisteni'full  of  watcr« 

tbejar  B  C  D,  which  we   suppose  placed  in  the  while    the  Cfickn   1   and  1  are   both   open.    Th* 

ktei/ of  the  pneumatic  apparatus;  the  jar  is  to  be  air  \%  driven  out  cif  the  gnss-holder  through  the 

filed  with  the  gau  we  mean  to  weigh,  and  tlicii  by  cuck  1 .  by  the  water  di^scending  into  it  by  the  cock 

opeciog  the  stop-cucks//;  bimI  /  m,  the  gass  ascends  2.     When  fall*  tlie  water  in  tlie  register  will  be  on 

aao  the   ballouu,  whilst  the  witter  of  the  cisteni  a  lerel  with  the  top  of  the  gaw^holder.    Then  shut 

rises  at  tlic  aaoe  lime  into  the  jar.    Tu  avoid  very  tlie  cocks  1  and  9.    You   may  now  remove  th« 

tnablcsooie    corrections,   it    b    necc^wry,    during  cork  from  the  opening  O,  wluch  b  then  prepared 

ikii  lirst  part  of  the  operation*  to  sink  the  jar  in  to  rBoeire  the  conduct ing-pipc  from  any  apparatmt 

Ike  cisteni  till  the   snrfeces   of  the  water  %«ithiu  fron  whitrh  the  gpus  is  generating.     As  the  gaM  it 

and  without  the  jar  exactly  correapond.     The  stop-  deKtcred  tlie  water  cscapesbud  should  be  caught 

socks  are  again  shut,  and  the  balloon,  being  un-  in  any  convenient  vessel,    llie  regisfer  will  then 

screwed  from  its  connectiun  witli  the  jar,  is  to  l>e  show  the  quantity  receive<l :  when  full,  close  tbo 

ORfully   weiglied;   the    difference    between    this  opeaingOwith  a  cork  wrapped  In  leather,  wliich 

Wight  and  that  of  the  ezhausted   balkMNi,  is  the  unsvents  the  communication  with  the  atmosphere. 

ireiglit  of  the  gass  oontained  in  the  balloon.    Mul-  It  may  now  be  easily  removed  or  conveyed  where  it 

liplj  this  weight   bj  1*798,  and  divide  tlie  pro-  is  wanted, 

act  by  tlie  nwubor   of  cubical   inches  ountaiu-  When  it  is  required  to  ffll  a  glasa  raeeivcr,  as 


•d  b  the  hailooBy  the  qoocient  b  the  weight  of  c,  with  the  fam^  luviiig  previously  filled  the  circu- 

I  cabical  foot  of  tkc  psa  submitted  to  eaperi-  lar  cutem  with  water,  pUce  it  m  tlie  cistern,  put  in 

■ent.    Exact  acooont  must  be  kept  of  the  bdght  the  adopting  cork  A,  and  with  the  mouth  applied 

tf  the  barometer  tad  of  the  thermometer ;  and  to  the  cock,  eihaust  the  receiver,  in  which  the  water 

frn  these  the  resoltfaig  weight  of  a  cubical  fool  b  wiO  rise  till  full    Then  close  the  cock   A,  and 

ody  conectcd  to  the  atandurd  pressure  and  tem-  open  the  two  cocks  1  and  9,  and  the  gass  will  as- 

pentore ;  the  small  portion  of  air  remaining  in  ccnd  into  the  receiver,  while  the  water  will  take 

Uk  balloon  after  forming  the  vacuum,  and  which  its   place  in  the  gMfr-holder.    Bfadders  mounted 

ii  Radily  indicated  hj  the  air-pump  barometer,  with  cocks  may  be  filled  with  goli,  by  first  emp- 

BMt  also   be  taken  mto    thb    account :    thus,  if  tying  them  of  air,  then  screwing  them  to  the  cock 

tint  barumeter  remain  at  fi,th  part  of  the  hdiglit  6  k,  filling  the  cutem  with  water,  and  opening 

it  itood   at    before   ilie  vncoum  was  formed,  we  the  cock  V.    In  all  these  cases,  the  quantity  used 

endnde  that  only  {^  of  tiie  gass  was  tramforrcil  may  be  ascertained,  which  has  a  scale  of  pints  or 

fam  the  jar   into  the    ladUmi.    See   lAVoisier's  cubic  inches  aUached  to  it,  and  thus  far  answers 


fieaents  oi  Cliemistry:  a  work  as  remarkalde  fur  the  purpose  of  a  gussomcter.     ftfr.  P.'s  apparatus 

de accuracy  of  its  descriptions,  us  for  the  excellence  is  alsr>  adapted   fur  combustion,  dellagration,  and 

tfiti  philosophy.  otlier  cx|}ennieiUs  with  the  gaiscs,  as  well  as  for 

PeroUe,  Prbstley,  and  OUadnl,  have  made  wme  tht  use  of  tlie  Mow -pipe.     In  Aese  case^,  the  fol- 

"ny  curious  experiments  and  oliscrvations  on  the  lowing  additions   to  the  ori^nal    insimment  are 

iBaes  produced  by  an  organ  pipe,  and  other  nno-  Ughlj  useful.    S,  a  watch-ioring  in  a  slit  wire, 

xiis  bodies,  in  different  kinds  of  gass.  For  the  hiflu-  prepnrcd  for  combustion.    Ut  a  <lefiagrating  dish 

nee  of  gasses  in  promoting  or  r^rtarding  the  gnmih  of  faun,  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  muffr^Hc.  &c.  B,  a 

f  secda,  dec.  seeOKBMlliATiON,  and  rHYSlOLOOV  bhiw-pipe,  with  ■  gam-ehslic  tub«  L,  capable  of 

tgUbU.  J*'^^  *he  rock  C  k» 

UAfti-HOLDEB,  a  vesscl  for  receiving,  retaining.  For  simply  retaiiiiiig  and  convevins  the  gaswi, 

td  trausportiag  gass.    Several  contnviinccs  for  tlii«  when  it  is  not  necessary  t4i  ascertain  their  quantity, 

vpose  liave  been  made    by  different  clieiuisis.  Dr.  Warwick,  of  Rotlierhani,  cuuirived  an  appa- 

ig.  1.  pi.  79, -represents  the  ga<v>-holder  invented  ratus  which  is  much  cheaiicr  than  the  preci-ding 

y  Mr.  Pepys,  jnn.  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Watt's:  one,  and  is  sliown  in  fig.  'i.  PI.  79.    A  stop-cock, 

:  may  contain  from  two  to  ten  gallons.    U  refers  to  soldereil  to  the  shorter  tube  in  the  tup  of  the  vessel, 

hat  part  of  the  vessel  which  b  to  contain  the  gass.  and  a  rim  siidk>-ientlv  deep  to  |>ermit  the  water  lo 

t  the  regBtcr  tube ;  the  ends  of  which  are  cemented  rise  an  inch  above  tfie  cock,  will  enablf*  any  niic  to 

Ud  two  tin  sockets  by  cocks  at  the  top  aiiil  the  transfer  niiy  gam  with  the  utmost  readinl■^^  to  any 

Qttom  of  the  gasa-hokler,  into  which  it  o|)ens  at  other  ve^isel.  Hie  stop-cock  has  no  screw,  the  blow- 

Mh  ends :  of  ooune  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  having  a  socket  to  fit  tlie  tube  with  softieient 

lipBratus  will  always  be  seen  in  the  tube,  and  con-  accuracy  Co  prevent  the  escape  of  air.    Phil.  Mag. 

pqifirly  that  of  the  gass*    C,  the  circular  cutem,  xiii.  9.36. 

nth  its  two  cocks  and  pipes,  marked  1  and  9.    C  k,  Mr.  Cavalfo^  u represented  at  fig.  3,  PI.  79,  where 

bran  cock  on  the  side,  with  a  screw,  to  which  blad-  Aba  secdon  of  the  vessel,  made  of  ghus  or  tin ; 

Icn  or  a  blowpipe  may  be  attached.  O,  an  opening  H,  a  funudy  into  which  is  fastened   u  bent  glasa 

Ho  the  gass-holder,  in  which  a  pipe  is  soldered,  tuhi*,  C;  D,  is  ■  tube  soldered  to  the  fuiuK-l,  anil 

t  such  an  angle,  that  when  all  the  uppermost  cocks  which  with  it  passrs  Uirough  the  cork  a  \  K,  rc- 

■e  shut,  no  water  can  possibly  escape.    But,  when  presents  a  tube  of  tin,  wood,  or  other  niateriuls,  to 

i  conductipg-pipe,  from  a  retort  or  other  apparatus  one  end  of  which  a  bladder  or  oiU'd  silk  baic  is  fast- 

jaerating  gass,  b  introduced  into  this  opening,  then,  ened ;  the  other  is  inserted  in  thf  tulie  D.  The  ves- 

a  the  gaas  passes  up  into  the  gasa-holder,  an  equal  sel  A  beuig  filled  with  the  required  gii^s  ( by  taking 

(MDkity  of  water  wul  be  discharged  at  O,  into  «ny  out  tlie  tunnel,  6lc.  fillmg  the  vessel  with  water, 

lemd  fit  to  receive  it.    Sp,  a  spout  on  th**  »id^  of  inverting  it.  and  applying  the   tube  leading  from 

he  cistern  to  eiuible  tne  operatui  to  add  water,  Uie  apparatus  w  here  this  gass  b  produced)  whenever 

rvcn  when  the  receiver  tills  it!«  ^\liolc  urea.     H  H,  it   may  be  necessary  to  transfer  any  quantity   to 

•andles  to  lift  the  gass-holder  by.    R  r.  a  gidss  defla-  h  Uittir,  bladder,  ^cc.  uu  equal  quauiiiy  of  wuti-r 

iraling  receiver  standing  in  the  cistcm.    A,  its  ia    to    uf:    poored   ihroiigh   ihe    fnmiel  \\,  wLicli 
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irill  diiiplsre  the  gftsu,  and  foree  it  throuKh  D.  into     great  roan  the  philosophers  of  hit  tiiDe,jitaKMl 
£.  The  bent  part  of  the  tobe  C,  by  always  eon-     all  of  whom  were  eiiher  Carteaant  or*'* 


Uuaing  tome  water, pre venu  the  i^aiM  from  etcap-  dist<.      To   his  koowleitge  in  philoaophj  and 

It^  throucb  the  funnel ;  but  when  the  apparatus  uiai hematics,  he  joined  profound  eradiiion  and 

U  to  be  set  by,  both  the  funnel  and  the  tube  D  jeep  skill  in  the  languages.  He  wrote,  I.  Three 

nust  be  stopped  with  corks.  volumes  on  Epicurui's  philowpliy ;  and  six 

Gasses,    their  effects   on   sounds.      Dr.  others,  which  contain  his  own  philosophy.-^ 


Chladni,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  Euphon,  s.  Astronomical  Works. — 3.  The  lives  of  Ni« 

engaged  professor  Jacouin  of  Vienna  to  make  chulas  de  Fieresc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,Tycho 

some  experiments  on  those  gasnes  which  con-  Brahe,    Purbach,    and    Regiomontanus.— 4* 

ttitute  our  atmosphere,  and  serve  to  produce  Epistles,  and  other  treatises.      All  his  worlts 

vocal  sounds.    Comparative  experiments  were  were  collected  together,  md  printed  at  LytNur 

made  with  atmospheric  fpM,  oxygen,  hydro-  in  1 638,  in  6  volumes  folio. 

gen«  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrous  gass.    The  in-  To  GAST.  v.  a.  (from  sap^r  Saxon.)    To 

tensity  of  the  sounds  did  not  vary  -,  but  when  make  aghast ;  to  fright ;  to  shock  ;  to  terrify } 

compared  with  that  produced  bj  atmospheric  to  fear ;  to  affray  (Shakspeare). 

air,  the  oxy^  g^  gave  a  sound  half  a  tone  GASTERO^EUS.Stickle-back.  In  zoolo- 

lower ;  azotic  gass»  prepared  by  different  me-  ey,  a  genus  of  the  class  pisces,  order  thoraeia. 

thods,  constantly  gave  a  sound  half  a  tone  Headoblong,  smooth ;  jaws  armed  with  mtniite 

lower ;  hydrogen  gasa  gave  nine  or  eleven  tones  teeth ;  tongueshort,  obtuse ;  palate  smooth  jeycf 

higher;  carbonic  acid   gass  one-third  lower;  moderate,  nardly  prominent,  lateral ; gill  mem- 

aiM  nitrous  g^Ms  very  nearly  a  third  lower.    A  brane  with  three,  six,  or  seven  rays ;  gill-cover 

mixture  of  oxygen  gass  and  azote,  in  the  pro-  of  two  pieces,  rounded,  striate ;  body  carinata 

portions  of  the  atmospheric  air,  afforded  the  on  each  side,  and  covered  with  bony  platct  i 

tame  tone  as  ataoospheric  air ;  that  is,  it  was  dorsal  fin  tingle,  vrith  distinct  spines  betweoi 

half  a  tone  higher  than  either  of  the  component  it  and  the  head;  lateral  line  straight ;  veotnl 

parts  alone.     W^hen  the  two  gasses  were  not  fins  behind  the  pectoral,  but  above  the  tter- 

untformlv  mixed,  the  sound  was  abominably  num.    Thirteen  species,  scattered  thrcNVEh  ibt 

harsh.    Maunotr,  and  Paul  of  Geneva,  after  seas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.      Tne  foU 

having  inspired  a  large  quantity  of  pure  hydro-  lowing  are  the  chief: 

gen  gass  attempted  to  speak,  but  found  that  1 .  G.  aculeatus.  l*hree-spined  stickle-back. 

theaound  of  thetr  voices  had  become  shockin^c-  Dorsal  spines  three.   Inhabits  the  fresh  watrtt 

ly  hoarse  and  shrill.  Nicholson*sJoumal,  vol.  ill.  of  Euro|)e,  is  very  short- lived,    hardly  ever 

GASSENDI   (Peter),  an  eminent  French  reaching  to  the  third  year:  about  three  incbci 

philosopher,  was  bom  in  1592  at Charstersier,  long:  spawns  iii  April  and  June  ;  b  infested 

a  village  in  Provence.    Before  he  was  l6,  he  with  internal  worms;    feeds  on  the  fry  md 

was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  and  spawn  of  fishes,  worms,  and  insects ;  appean 

soon  after  professor  ofphilosophy  at  Aix.   The  sometimes  in  vast  shoals,  and  is  chiefiy 

celebrated  Nicholas  rieresc  having  seen   his  for  manure,  or  to  fatten  ducks  and  pigs. 

Paradoxical  Exercitations,    resolved  to  afford  2.  G.  ducior.     Pilot-fish.     Donal  t[ 

him  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  in  con-  four  ;  gill  membrane,  s<fven-rayed.      iDrabilt 

junction  with  Joseph  Walter,  prior  of  Valette,  the  ocean  ;   is  a  constant  attendant  on   the 

got  him  ordained,  and  procured  him  a  benefice  shark,  and  always  precedes  it. 

HI  the  church  of  Digne,  which  he  held  twenty  3.  G.  saltatrix.    Skip-jack.    Dorsal  spinca 

years,  during  which  time  many  of  his  works  eight,  connected  by  a  membrane ;  gill  meoi* 

were  written.    In  1645  he  was  appointed  royal  brane  with  seven  rays.    Inhabits  Carolina :  it 

professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris.     He  now  less  spinous  than  others  of  its  tribe,  and  reteoEH 

dedicated   himself  so  intensely  to  study  and  bles  a  perch. 

astronomical  observations,  that  his  health  visi-  4.  G.   spinachia.      Fifteen-spined  stickk* 

biy  decayed.       He  was  at  first    relieved   by  back.     Dorsal  spines  fifteen.      Inhabits  tlit 

bleeding,  but  afterwards,  when  he  found  him-  seas  of  Europe,  and  is  never  found  in  rivcitt 

self  exceedingly  reduced  by  the  repetition  for  from  six  to  seven  inches  long;  body  long,abol* 

the  ninth  time  of  that  operation,  he  modestly  brown  or  olive,beneath  silvery:  is  said  to  foUoir 

remonstrated  against  it.    Two  of  three  phy-  a  light ;  feeds   on   worms,   insects,   and  tiM 

ticians  that  attended  him  yielded  to  his  opi-  young  fry  and  spawn  of  fishes :    is  seldotn 

nions,  but  the  third  arrogantly  insisting  on  eaten,  but  used  chiefly  for  manure  or  brap* 

the  contrary  opinion,  Gassendi  submittecC  and  oil.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXIX. 

he  was  bled  four  times  afterwards.     He  died  in  GASTRELL  (Francis),  bishop  of  Chcttir» 

1655,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.    A  short  time  was  born  in  1 66^,  appointed  preacher  to  iht 

before  his  death  he  took  the  hand  of  Antonj  society  of  Lincoln*s  Inn  in  10^,  and  niadi 

Poller,  his  amanuensis,  and  placing  it  on  his  bishop  of  Chester  in  1714.    He  preached  • 

heart.  Poller  observed  that  its  motion  was  very  course  of  sermons  for  Boyle's  lectures ;  engaottl 

faint  and  flutterinfij ;  Gassendi  replied,  "You  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy  with  Mr.  Colnai 

«ee  whatis  inan*s  life  ;*'  and  these  were  the  last  and  Dr.  Clarke;  and  published  two  excelkBl 

words  he  uttered.     He  left  his  manuscripts  to  pieces,  the  one  entitled  Christian  Institnlctt 

M.  de  Monmor,  his  friend  and  executor.  and  the  other,  a  Moral  Proof  of  a  Fotoii 

Gassendi  wrote  against  the  metaphysical  me-  State.    He  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  iiai*i 

ditations  of  Det  Cartes;  aad  divided  with  that  versity  of  Oxford  against  4he  archlnthop  cf 
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CUnitrbnty,  in  the  appoinlment  of  ihe  warJen 
of  MlneliCilct  college;  anJ  opposed  ihe  vio< 
Irat  i>rtictcdln}t$  asaiiist  bishop  Allcrburj  in 
lii«  house  of  lords,  ihnuph  he  disUkcJ  the 
bnho;i  »  ■  man  of  Bibitrsnr  principles.  He 
4bI  in  17V5. 

GASTRIC,  o.  (from  j*imtf=)  Belnnging  lo 
<be  btllv  lu  (laniich. 

GatTSic  AUTEiiY.    Arienapiastrica.   The 
nghi,  (M  ercaitr  gatiric  arte:^',  is  a  broach  of 

I    dM  hepatic ;  llic  kfi,  or  leuer,  a  branch  of 

I  iht  iplciiic. 


having  remained  a  shorl   I 


ttch. 


I  their  » 


aiiccu)  gastncui. 
cine,  a  Ruid  jrinialed  bjr  ihc  capillary 
■  arlFtia  of  ihe  t 


'hich   open 

■phagui  alio 

a  Mnatl  ijiianlily.  especially  in  ihe  in- 

jiirt.     Modern  philo!>o|ihprs  have  paid 

ilicniion   lo  lhi»  fluid,  and  from  Ineir 

nprrinienu  it  ii  knnwn  ti)  possess  the 

HIOHing  propcrik's.    li  is  ihe  priiicipiil  agent 

•f  di^ctUon,  and  chaugrs  the  Blim'enu  iiiio  a 

kiBil  of  uniform  sofi  paste  :  it  orli  on  the  sio- 

RWth  after  ihe  death  nf  the  animal.     In  cf- 

■  (how  th.li  it  is  «  11)1  vent,  but  rifthat  pc- 

WT  ntiure  that  it  diuolvei  animal  and  vege- 

le  tabsunctu  uniformly,  and  without  ex- 

itiag  ■  stronger  affinity  for  the  nne  than  for 

:  odlCT.     It  h  fur  from  being  of  the  nature 

t  rrrmeni,  an  many  suppose,  for  it  is  one  of 

!  itMBi  powerful  antiieptics  with  which  we 

Mf)>i>inled  ;  and,  from  the  experinienta  of 

lUamani,  Scopoli,  Carminali,  and  olheri, 

(wuire  at>|>ears  to  be  efscnlially  diiTerpnl  in 

(  mcnl  «U<tn  of  animali,   as  they  hate 

,  tni  by  analysis.     Ii  has  hence  been  differ. 

IMlf  danHied  by  different  chrniisis :  Morcau 

■praing   it  M  BD  acid,  snme  other  French 

|%ii(^isitasan  alltali,  and  Spall mtani  as  a 

amml.     Vfrnn  the  whole  we  may  lake  it  for 

gitated,  that  in  the  carnivomui,  gfanivornus, 

ad  Biainintrorotit  tribes   Cor  at   leant    those 

whidi  poueit  but  oneiioinnch)  it  h  nrid;  in 

^Hi.and  all  oilier  nmnivntoni  animals,  it  ii 

■ntnl,   the    ueutrality  probnhly    proceeding 

fnti  the  niiKlure   of  animal  and    vegetable 

faod*  ia  the  finniach.      The  i^ilric  Juice  of 

iW human  subject, when  hralihy.ii  inodorous 

•Tawlliihiaite.  and  limpid,  like  ivatcr,  unless 

ilbta  linle  tinged  with  the  vellow  colour  of 

■■•   bile  that    has    regurgitated    into    the 

•■Kh.     In  (juantiiy  ii  it  very  considerable, 

MaoM  be  evident  from  ihe  extent  oflheiur- 

fat«r  the  ttmnach,  and  iu  continual  secre- 

(iM|but  it  is  the  most  copious  when  solicited 

W  the  aiimnlti*  of  food.     Besides  the  pruiiei- 

tairf  this  fluid  before  mentioned,  it  lias  olhen 

~ba>c  induced  physicians  and  sur;:Fons  10 

h  medicinally.    It  cures  dyspepsia  and 

litwil   fe»er.       Applied   externally,   in 

>f  fomenlBiion  or  poultice,  ii  cores  putrid 

iu»  ulcers  in  a  wonderful  mauner) 

be  rtgtettcj  that  its  utility  is  not 

illy  knoxu. 

~"h:  power*  are  stronfily  shown  in 

(the  »ultute  nod  the  wiasel,  for 

thu  devour  their  fond  in  the  most 

c  of  (nitrtfaction  i  the  food  being 

lou  mMtof  it)  putrCKcncy  after 


This  liquid  is  also  remarkable  on  accor 
its  power  of  coagulating  all  coigulable  fli 
a  power,  however,  which  it   leenis  lo  derlij) 
im mediately  from  the  stomach  itself,  sine 
find  (his  vi»cug,  when  taken  out  of  the  ca 
almost  any  other  animal,  capable  of  prodi 
the  very  same  result  when  diaesttd  in  i 
water.     It  is  the  stomach  of  the  calf  tht 
gesied  that  fcirm*  the  well-known  subsiai 
denominnled  rcnnel,  and  which  is  so  familii 
employed  in  separating  the  curd  fiotii 
chcese-makinp. 

GASTRITIS.  Cgoj(riiw,  ya^tfiU;  ft 
yiKVi  the  iloniach.)  I  u  Ha  in  mat  ion  of 
siomich,  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  cl 
pyrexii  and  order  phleginaiite  of  Cullen. 
IS  known  by  pyrexy,  anxiety,  heat,  and  | 
in  the  cpigastrmm,  increased  when  any  ih 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomitine,  hicc 
pulse  small  ind  hard,  and  prustraiion 
strength.  There  are  two  tpecies  :  t.Gasti 
phleiinionoidea,  with  an  innamitialoiy  lumoi 
8.  Gastritis  eryiipelatou,  when  the  inflami 
lion  uof  a  ctecpina  or  erysipelatous  nature. 

GASTROBRANCHUS.   Hag-fish,    C 
tinous  hag.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  c 
]iisces,    order  chond ropier! gi a.      Mouth    i 
minal,  furnished  with  cirri  j  teeth  in  a  duu 
jiectinate  row  on  each  side;  upper  tooth  singly,  I 
sh.irp   in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  i  body  eelilv 
shaprd,  carinate,  beneath  by  a  toft  fini  spiralca 
Iwo  ventral.     One  species;  G.  circus,  to det  ■ 
nn initialed  from  its  teing  lutjtlly  deslttuteofl 
eyes.     It  inhabits  the  ocean;  ii  about  eight  I 
inches  lung,  and  is  said  to  enter  the  muuth  ol'l 
fishes  when  taken  by  the  hook,  and  to  devour  1 
the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bone.     WheiT  I 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-wstcr  it  soon  rendeiVifl 
the  whole  gelatinous,  being  of  an  uncommonly  t 
ttlntinnus  nstui*.     This  animal  has  been  Jo*  fl 
diciously  removed  by  later  naturalists  from  thv  I 
class  of  worms,  where,  from  the  circnmttano 
we  have  just  mentioned,  it  was  placed  by  Lin. 
n^us  in  the  order  intestine,  under  the  name  o 
myxine  ginlinosa.  Some  natural  is  Is  h.ive  madi 
two,  or  two  s|>eciei  of  this  genus,  but  incnr 
rectly. 

GASTROCELE.  igaitnceU,  r-irrpBiXi  I 
from  rnm,-,  thesiomach,  and  xqM,  a  tumour,)  J 
A  hernia  of  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  I»'0l4 
ttusion  of   that  viscus  through  the  abdoniinaf^  1 

"""ga'sTROCNEMIUS.  {gn./rocni'B 
^,-4im^«c;  from ^AffTif^,  the  stomach,  ai 
Ihe  leg.)  The  muscles  of  the  fool  which  fiitia  I 
the  calf  or  belly  of  the  leg.  I 

Gj«ETRocHeMius  EXTERSDg.  GemelluK  I 
This  muscle,  which  i>  situated  immediately  I 
under  the  inieg^menli  at  the  back  port  of  th*  ■ 

leg,  is  sometimes  called  gemellus;   this  In 

name  is  adopted  by  Albinus.  Winslow 
scrilies  it  as  two  muscles,  which  he  calli  ; 
irociiemii ;  and  Onuelas  considers  thi>  and  tl 
following  as  a  qundnccpd,  or  muscle  with  fol 
heails,  ti^whieh  lie  ^ives  the  name  ol  extensor^ 
Uisi  Butolis.  Theguirornemiuseiirrnussr 
by  two  distinct  headi.   The  first,  which  i* 
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thicknt  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs  by  a  the   Popish    Writers  to  have   no    tu 

strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  back  Foandation  in  God*s  Word.     He  wio 

part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  ferooris,  ad-  wise  a  defence  of  this  discourse.     In  1 

nering  strongly  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  was  appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  c 

joint,  between  which  and  the  tendon  is  a  con-  and  was  engaged  with  them  to  writing 

ttderable  buna  mucosa.      The  second  head  tations  upon  the  Bible.  HediedinJidy 

arises  by  a  thinner  and  shorter  tendon  from  the  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.    Besides  tn 

back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  theosfemoris.  works,  he  published,   1.  A  I>i>sertaiio 

A  little  below  the  joint  their  fleshy  bellies  the  Style  of  the  New  Testament, 

unite  in  a  middle  tendon,  and  below  the  mid-  nomine  tetragrammata.     3.  De  diphtl 

die  of  the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  sive  bivocalibus.    4.  An  Edition  anid  7 

terminate  in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  tion  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoniou; 

above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites  dilations.      5.  A  Collection  of  Serou 

with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  to  folio ;  and  many  other  works, 
form  one  great  round  tendon,  sometimes  called        q^TE,  in  architecture,  a  large  dooi 

chorda  magna,  but    more  commonly  teudo  jpa  or  giving  entrance  into  a  ciiyfiown, 

Acmlm.  palace,  or  other  considerable  building,  ' 

Gastrociiemius    internus.       This,  ^  EVy  I  ^.3,  anciently  kno^-n  by  tl^  a 

which  IS  situated  immediately  under  the  last  tion^iili  a  hundred  iates.     in  aucienf 

deM^nbed  muscle,  is  sometimes  named  soleus,  ^^ere  was  a  triumphaTgate,  porU  iriun 

on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles  th«t  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^here  is  the  jubik 

ofthcsole-flsli.     It  arises  by  two  h^s.    The  which  is  only  opened  in  tire  year  of  i 

firatspniup  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  6brcs  from  j^,bile«.     The  gates  which  Were  on< 

Uie  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  Numerous  in  London,  af\er  having  bee 

for  some  way  byhw  it.     The  second  arises  ^.^^^^  into  gaols  or  prisons,  as  LuSgaie 
from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the  upper  aiid  posterior        ^^  &^^  ^^^  at  length  remo^edV^Ti 

part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords  on^n  to  the  ^^  ^y-gates  for  foot  ^ssengers  are  call 

inferior  edge  of  the  popliieus,  coniinuine  to  ^^^J  '^Qates  ihrougVwhich  coaches, 

receive  fleshy  fibres  from  theinner cdgp  ofthe  ^  jh^uld  not  be  less  than   wtn 

tibta  for  some  way  down.  This  muscle,  which  broad,  nor  more  than  twelve. 
is  narrow  at  its  ongiii,  spreads  Mider  as  it  de-        ^  ,  o      %     •     •£       i 

icends,  as  far  as  iu  middle j  after  which  it  be-  ^^^^«'  (jeat:  Sax.),  signifies  also, « 

comes  narrower  again,  and  begins  to  grow  ^^  T^^"?2"  **'"S^  ^^  «'^*  *  «"*»• 

tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  .«ncJoscd  fields, 

disappear   till  it  has  alm(»st  reached  the  ex-  .   ^a*^^'  ^«°«^"  ^"^*»*''  *°  »^«°««  « 

Iremity  of  the  tibia,  a  little  above  which  it  '°5^  ,       ,  , 

unites  with  the  last  described  muscle,  to  form  '    Gate-net,  a  net  employed  by  poac 

the  tcndo  Achillis.     This  thick  round  chord  cnsnanne  hares  in  the  night.     It  is 

is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  ^'"J  aophed  where  hares  are  suspects 

the  OS  calcis,  after  sliding  over  a  cartilaginous  ^V f«f^V ^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^f  ^^  }^^  ^^  ^ 

surface  on  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  ^***^^  ^^"^  2"=  supposed  to  have  enter 

by  a  tendinous  sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  ^^^  green-wheai,  or  young  clover  field  ii 

large  bursa  mucosa.  they  are  banqueting,  or  from  observa 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use,  ihe day  are  believed  to  be  so.     Being! 

viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing  it  ^  ^^^  J5~""^  ""^*'  the  lower  bar  b] 

backward*  and  downwards.  «^  ^'«<^«"  ^;^'\^  P^^  *  '°"^*!"  »  *"" 

GASTllODYNI A.  {gastrodynia,  y^rrr^t;-  ^^^  g«^' ^^'o  !»^^»°«  *^«"  trained  to  tl 

fia,  from  y«me.  the  stomach,  and  ^un,  pain.)  iies8,and  running  mute, scours  the  field 

Pain  in  ihe  siomach.  «"'»?»*  direction  j  when  the  victims,  iV 

GASTIIO-EPIPLOIC    ARTERY.      Ar-  denly  and  unexpectedly  alarmed,  make 

teria  jtanrico-epiploica.      The  branch  of  the  diately  for  the  gate,  and  the  dog  being 

greater  gastric  artery  that  runs  in   the   epi-  their  heels,  or  at  least  not  far  behind 

Zj^QQ^     o  ^  r  jj^^y  jj^^.g  ^^  alternative  but  to  rush  i 

G ASTRORAPHY.  (gasirorapkia,  yn<rrp.'  net  and  become  entangled.     In  this  wj 

fo^^ ;  from  y«7*.?,  the  stomach,  and  po^,  a  or  ^ur  brace  are  taken  m  a  plentifiil 

snture.)  The  sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdo-  *»  op«  adventure. 
^^^                      J'  Gates  op  hell,  a  phrue  used  u 

GASTROTOMY.  5.  (y«nte,  and  t.to^.)  ture  to  denote  figured vely,  either  the  1 

The  act  of  cutting  open  the  belly.  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  .^"^,?«»-     The  Mahi 

GAT.  The  |>retem  o(  get.  »^f/^^  expression  literally,  and  supp< 

GATaKER  (ThomaO.  a  learned  critic  and  »*«"  ^^^  seven  gates, 
divine,  wa:«  h<>rn   at  London    in  1574,    and        GATESH  EAD,  in  the  county  of  £ 

itudied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  *  He  is  as  it  were  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle, 

was  afterwaids  chosen   preacher  at  Lincoln's  it  lies  in  another  counry,  being  divide 

Inn  ;  >\h»rh  he  quilled  in  1611  for  the  rectory  river  Tync;  over  which   there  is  a  fii 

of  R<>>ht  rhiihe,  in  Surrey.   In  l6sO  he  made  a  bridge,  with  an  :ron  gate  in  the  midd 

*  •'iuijxh  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1 624  ing  the  arms  of  Duiham  on  one  side,  ai 

^  at  London  a  book,  entitled,  Tran*  of  Newcastle  on  the  other,  which  it  th 

mtion  declared  by  the  Confession  of  dary  between  the  bishopric  aiul  Nortl; 
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be^Qfcb  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  but  to  all  the  ions  together;  which  was  indeed 

tower.  anciently  the  most  usual  course  of  descent  all 

IVEIN.     See  Vbna  porta.  over  England,  though  in  particular  places  par- 

lWAY,  t.  (from  gatt  and  tvay.)     A  ticular  customs  prevailed, 

igh  gatts  of  enclosed  grounds.  (lAV'ELMI'J),  the  duty  or  work  of  mow- 

!,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  Philistines,  ing  gra^s,  or  culling  of  meadow  land,  required 

r  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.     It  by  the  lord  from  his  customary  ten.uits. 

Jt  14  miles  south  of  Joppj,  and  3'J  To  C'AUGK.  v.  a.  (^'attge,a  measuring  rod, 

*nisalem.  French.)     l.To  measure  with  regard  to  the 

THER.  V.  M.  (ja'bepan,  Saxon.)    1.  lonicnls  of  a  vehsel.     2.  To  measure  with  re- 

;  to  bring  into  one  place  iGetttsis).  garl  to  any  pro|K>riion  {Pupc). 

rk    up;  to  glenn  (^JVottoh).     :\.  To  Gauge,  j.  (from  the  verb.)  A  measure;  a 

pluck   {Dry den).     4.   To  assemble  standard  {Moxim). 

6.  To  heap  up;    to  accumulate  Gauge-point,  of  a  solid  measure,  the  dia- 

).     G.  To  select  and  take  (Psalms),  meter  of  a  circle,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the 

ecp  together  {Mailkew).     8.  To  col-  solid  content  of  the  same  measure.     Thus  the 

able  contributions.    (}.  To  bring  into  solidity  of  a    wine-gallon    being  231   cubic 

or  interest  (Isaiah).     10.  To  draw  inches,  if  you  conceive  a  circle  to  contain  so 

rom  a  state  of  ditru<^ion  ;  toc'»nipress;  many  inches,  the  diameter  of  it  will  be  17  16; 

ct  {Pope).     II.  To  gain  {Dryden).  and  ihai  will  be  the  guage- point  of  wine-mea- 

iickcr   needlework.     13.  To  collect  sure.     And  of  an  ale-gallon,   containing  282 

[Hooker).     14.  To  Gather  Prcath,  cubic  inches,  by  the  same  rule,  the  gauge-|)oint 

espite  from  any  calamity  (.Vpfnxrr).  for  ale  measure  will  be    found  to  be    Iy'l5. 

THER.  v.n.  i.  To  be  condeiifcd ;  to  After  the  same  manner  may  the  gauge-i)oint 

Drt/den),     2.  To  grow  larger  by  the  of  any  foreign  measure  be  obtained;  and  hence 

orrirnilar  matter  {Bacon).    3.  To  may  l)c  drawn  this  conset^uence,  thai  when  the 

(Ecc/us).     4.  To  generate   pus  or  diameter  of  a  cylinder  in  inches  is  equal  to  the 

}ecay  of  Piely).  gauge-|)oiut  of  any  measure,  given  likewise  in 

:k.  f.  (from  the  irerb.)  Pucker;  cloth  inches^  every  inch  in  length  thereof  will  con- 

jether  in  wrinkles  {IludibTot),  tain  an  integer  of  the  sauie  measure,  e.  gr.  in 

lERF^R.  >.  (from  gather.)     1.  One  a   cyhnder  whose  diameter  is   1715  inches^ 

cr?  ;  a  collector  {H'otton).     2.  One  every  inch  in  height  contains  one  entire  gallon 

in  a  cmpttfany  kind  {Moy).  in  wine*  measure  ;  and  in  another,  whose  dia- 

iERlNCi.  f.  (from go/Aer.)     Collec-  meter  is  IR'95  inches,  every  inch  in  length 

laritable  contributions  iCorinthiam).  contains  one  ale-gallon. 

*ON,  a  borough   in   Surrey,  which  G AUGER,  a  king's  officer,  who  is  appoint- 

0  members    to    parliament,    but  has  ed  to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads,  and 

larkel  nor  fair.    Lat.  61.  18  N.    L(m.  barrels  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  ^c.  and 

give  them  a  mark  of  allowance,  l)efore  they 

)£.  1.  (from  paudium,  Latin,  joy.)  are  bold  in  any  place  within  the  extent  uf  his 

oient;  a  fine  thing;  any  thing  worn  office. 

of  joy  (Shakspeare) .  There  are  divers  rLitntos  that  mention  this 

ODE.  v.  w.  {guudeo,  Lat.)    To  exalt;  officer  and  his  <ilfice  ;  a*  by  1*7  Kd.  111.  c.  8. 

in  any  thin^  {Shakspeare).  all  wine?,  ^:c.  iui|>orti^l  are  to  [ye  gauged  ny 

DERY.   1.    (from   paudc.)     Finery;  the  kini;'suaugcrs,  or  their  deputies,  otherwi/e 

»o»  luxury  of  dress  {South),  they  shall  be  lorfciicfl,  or  their  value ;  and  on 

DILY.  ad.  (from  gaudy.)  Showily.  default  of  the  gau^jr,  that  he  be  not  ready  to 

DINESS.«.(fromgatf(/y.)Showiness;  do  his  office  when  required,  or  that  he  de- 

learance.  frauds  in  doing   his  onice  to  the  damage  of 

DV.  a.  (from  gaM(fe.)  Showy ;  splen-  the  buyer  or  sclkr,   he  shall   p.iy  the  party 

ipous;  ostentatiously  fine  (3/t//oR).  grieved  his  treble  damage,  lose  hi>  Difice,  be 

Y.  s.  {gaudium,  Laiin.)    A  feast ;  a  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  be  ransomed 

a  day  of  plenty  {Chryne),  at  the  kings  will ;  and  in  case  le!<s  is  found  in 

L     'Vhe  preterit  ot  give.  the  tun  or  pi|)e  than  ou^ht  to  be,  the  value  of 

EL*.  «.  A  provincial  word  for  ground,  as  nnich  as  shall  lack  shall  be  deducted  in  tlic 

^LKIND.  a  tenure  or  custom  belong-  |)aymenc. 

ids  in  the  ccmnty  of  Kent,  and  a  few  luvery  ganger  shall  truly,  within  the  limits 

ewhere.  'Iliedis.in}2:ui''hin2;  properties  of  his  office,  gauge  all  tuns,  bufts«  pipes,  tiercen. 

enure  are  various;  the  pnncip.il  are  puncheons,  tertians,  h(»gsheads,  barrels,  anil 

be  tenant  is  of  ace  sufficient  to  alienate  runlets;  and  mark  on  the  head  of  every  vessel 

r  by  feoffment  ai  the  n^e  of  15.     2.  the  contents,  u})on  pain  of  forieiting  to  the 

r  does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  at-  party  to  whose  use  the  %vine,  &c^liairbe  sold, 

nd  exerntion  for  fehmy,  tlair  maxim  four  time>  the  value  of  that  which  the  vessel 

the  father  to  the  bough,  the  s<in  to  the  marked  shall  lack  of  its  content :  the  same  for- 

3    la  most  places  he  had  a  power  feiture  shall  be  recovered  by  an  original  writ, 

ig  lands  by  will,  tu T«irc  the  statute  for  &c.  and  every  person  selling  the  wine^  &c.  in 

nie  was  made.    4.  The  lands  descend^  the  vessel  marked,  shall  allow  of  the  price,  the 

;  eldest^  youiigcst^  or  any  one  son  only,  value  of  gatige,  oi  default  of  filling,  n))on  p  .in 


GAUGING. 

of  forfeitare  to  tibe  buyer  of  double  the  rslnt,  the  Miiii         •  74304 

10  be  recoYered  wim  costs  as  before.     No  muUiplted  by         •        40 

brewer  shall  put  to   sale  any  beer  or  ale  in 


ressfls  brought  from  beyoncf  the  sea,  within  and  divid.  by  I14)297Sl60 

Uie  city  of  London,  or  suburbs  of  the  same,  or  gives        -        -         96071  cob-inc* 

within  two  miles  compass  without  the  suburbs,  this  dli'ided  by  331  gives  1 12  wine  gdkmtj 

befoie  the  same  is  gauged,  and  the  true  con-  or  divided  by  28"  gives  g2  ale  salloos. 

tent  of  every  such  vessel  set  upon  the  same,  by        But  the  common  practice  of  gausing  is  per* 

the  gallon  appointed  for  be«r  and  ale,  accoid-  formed  mechanically,  by  means  of  the  gauging 

iiig  to  the  standard,  by  the  master  and  wardens  or  diagonal  rtxl,  or  the  gau^ng  sliding  riile» 

of  the  coopers  of  London.  the  dei>cription  and  use  of  which  here  follow. 

GAUGING,  the  art  or  act  of  measuring  the        Gauging,  or  Diagonal,  Rod,  is  a  rod  or  rule 

capGciiies  or  contents  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  adapted  for  determining  the  contents  of  casks» 

and  determining   the  quantities  of  fluids  or  by  measuring  the  diagonal  only,  viz.  the  dia^ 

other  matters  contained  therein.  gonal  from  the  bung  to  the  extremity  of  tlie 

As  to  the  solid  contents  of  all,prismaticalve»-  opposite  stave  next  the  head.    It  is  a  square 

sels,  such  as  cubes,  parallelopipedons,  cylinders,  rule,  having  four  sides,  or  faces,  being  usually 
&c.  they  are  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of    four  feet  long,  and  folding  together  by  mean^ 

the  base  by  their  altitude.    And  the  contents  of  joints. 

of  all  pyramidal  bodies^  and  cones,  are  equal  to        Upon  one  face  of  the  rule  is  a  scale  of  incbetb 

1-dd  or  the  same«  for  taking  the  measure  «f  the  diagonal ; 

In  gauging,  it  has  been  usual  to  divide  casks  these  are  adapted  the  areas,  in  ale  gallooty 

into  (our  varieties  or  forms,  denominated  as  circles  to  the  corresponding  diameters,  like  tJ 

follows,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  they  lines  on  the  under  sides  of  the  three  slidea : 

bear  to   the  frustums  of  solids  of  the  same  the  sliding  rule,  described  below.    And  u| 

names :  viz.  the  opposite  face  are  two  scales,  of  ale 

1.  The  middle  frustum  of  a  spheroid.  wine  gallons,  expressing  the  contents  of  c 

S.  The  middle  frustum  of  a  parabolic  spin-  having  the  corresponding  diagonals ;  and  tht 

die.  are  the  lines  which  chiefly  constitute  the  d 

3.  The  two  equal  frustums  of  a  paraboloid.  ference  between  this  instrument  and  the  iL  '^ 

4.  The  two  equal  frustums  of  a  cone.  ing  rule  ;  for  all  the  other  lines  upon  it  are  ^^ 
And  particular  rules  adapted  to  each  of  these  same  with  those  in  that  instrumeut,  and  aie  % 
forms  may  be  found  in  most  books  of  Gang-  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

ing,  and  in  Dr.  Hutton*s  Mensuration,  p.  67d#        To  use  the  Diagonal  Rod.    Unfold  the  wod 

&c.     But  as  the  form  is  imaginary  and  merely  straight  out,  and  put  it  in  at  the  bun^hole  of 

guessed  at,  it  scarcely  evrr  happens  that  a  true  the  cask  to  be  gauged,  till  its  end  arrive  at  the 

solution  is  obtained  in  this  way ;  besides  which  intersection  of  the  head  and  opposite  stave,  of 

it  is  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  have  to  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  bung* 

so  many  rules  to  put  in  practice.    We  shall  hole,  and  note  the  inches  and  parts  cut  by  the 

thertfore  give  here  one  rule  only,  from  p.  5g2  middle  of  the  bung^  then  draw  out  the  rod» 

of  that  book,  which  is  not  only  general  for  all  and  look  for  the  same  inches  and  parts  on  the 

casks  thai  are  commonly  met  with,  but  quite  opposite  face  of  it,  and  annexed  to  them  are 

easy,  and  very  accurate,  as  having  been  often  found  the  contents  of  the  cask,  both  in  ale  and 

verified  nnd  proved  by  filling  the  casks  with  a  wine  gallons. 

true  gallon  measure.  For  Ex,    Let  it  be  required  to  find,  by  thb 

General  Rule.    Add  into  one  sum,  rod,  the  content  of  a  cask  whose  diagonal  mea* 

39  times  the  square  of  the  bung  diameter,  sures  34-4  inches;  which  answers  to  the  cask 

55  times  the  square  of  the  head  diameter,  and  in   the  foregoing  example,  whose  head  and 

56  times  the  product  of  those  diameters;  bung  diameters  are  32  and  24,  and  lensth  40 
multiply  the  sum  bv  the  length  of  the  cask,  inches;  for  if  to  the  square  of  20«  huf  the 
and  the  prrxiuct  by  the  number  '000334 ;  then  leneth,  be  added  the  square  of  28,  half  the  turn. 
this  lusi  i>roinct  divided  by  nine  will  give  the  of  the  diameters,  the  square  root  of  the  turn 
v^ine  g.ilioi;b,  and  divided  by  11  will  give  the  will  be  34*4  nearly. 

ale  gallons.  Now,    to  this  diagonal    34-4   correaponds 

J  upon  the  rule,  the  content  9 1  ale  gallons,  or 

Or.  ainnpnnr+OTT  xyj^is  .he  con-  rcr^rSi^hr^^^^^^^^ 

rule  above  civen 
tent  in  inches;  which  being  divide<l  by  ?31         To  gauge  mall— \.  If  the  malt  lies  on  the 

for  wme  gallons,  or  by  282  for  ale  gallons,  will  floor    in    a    rectangular  form,   multiply   the 

l>e  the  content.  j^.^  ^^  ^    jj,g  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the 

For  Ex.    If  the  length  of  a  cask  be  40  j^  ^^^  ,fi  ^^^.^n  in  inches;  the  product  U  the 

inches,  the  bijng  diameter  32,  and  the  head  „uVnber  of  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity;  whidi 

diameter  24.  ^  ^iKx^ed  by  215042,  the  quotient  is  tha 
Here      ,  •         32*  X  39     =    39P36                 '  number  of  bushels. 

and        m,         ^4«  x  26     =     14400  I'he  same  rule  serves  for  finding  theqnanti- 

and        -     32  X  24  X  36  =    19<K)8  ty  of  malt  conuined  in  any  ressel  in  form  of  « 

■  parallclopipedon. 
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Etcmp.  Suppose  3  quaniU;  of  mall  on  the  iostead  of  thinking  how  lo  obtain  honounblc 
Boot,  a«8  iDcbt*  long,  1*4  iDchw  btoad,  and  lermiofcapilulation,  iheir  chief  caicvfryoflen 
U  iarh«f  deep;  required  the  nunibet  of  wai  lo  put  iheir  wives  and  childrc^n  lo  ricaih, 
ttuhcls?  and  then  tu  kill  one  anoiher,  lo  avoid  being 

ry.  Theirexcessiveloveoflibirtf 
and  cunii'iiipi  of  dcaih.  according  lo  iiitab<V 
ery  much  tacililalrd  their  conquest  by  Juliul 
Cor-ar;  for,  pouring  ihcit  numetou*  Toicm 
upon  such  an  expeiieucnl  enemy  as  Chjiu^ 
their  want  nf  conduct  very  >uon  proved  ibe 
Tuin  of  the  whole. 

The  chief  divertion  of  the  Gauli  was  hunt*  I 
ingi  and  indeed,  considering  the  vast  foiestf  J 
wjili  which  their  couniry  nbnuiided,  and  ttw  \ 
d  empty,  equal  to  tile  solidity  of  the  body     niuliiiude  of  wild  beasts  which  lodged  in  then, 
c  nxaaurcd  i  ihen  measure  w  much  watet     they  were  under  an  abtolute  necessity  lo  huM 
tf  a  renel  of  a  known  capacity  asahall  fill  np    and  desttov  iheiu,  to  prevent  the  couutrv  frov 
tte  empty  iince,  and   the  number  of  cubic     being  renaered  totally  uninhabitable.     Besida 
iaehtt  in  that  space,  and  cnn»equeiitly  in  the     this,    however,    ihey   had   also   their  hippo> 
inCRuUr  body,  will  be  known.  dromes,  horse  and  chariot  races,  tilts  and  tour* 


Bmi,  atB  iDche*  long, 

iach«f    decpi    rcqui 

whds? 

Am.  tS3.ei. 

tf.  When  rnxU  is  in  a  cisurn,  or  an^  vessel, 

the  conwnl  of  the  t ctiel  is  to  br  found  in  cubic 

■aches,  by  some  nf  the  former  rules,  and  ihcn 

^idfd  by  Siao,43,  th«  quoiieni  is  the  i 

bit  of  bushels. 

3.  Tofind  ihe  solidity  of  any  irregular  solid. 

Put  the  irregular  body  into  any  vessel,  and 

£U  it  with  water ;  uke  out  the  boily,  and  the 

Hill  fall  lower,  and  l»re  a  pan  of  the 


OutgiKg  Rult,  or  Sliding  Bale,  is  a  sliding 
' — 'c  particularly  adapted  to  the   purposes  of 
■    ■    I  square  rule,  of  (out  faces  or 
Ijich  are  furnished  with  sliding 
I  grooves.    The   lines  upun 


all  of  which   the  bards  assisted   j 
with  their  poems,  songs,  and  musical  instn»<  \ 


S,  111  uroovc! 
y  to^rithm 


in  which  ihey  were  veryprufuse;  as,  like  M. 

other  uoiihern  nations,  ihey  were  great  lovM  4 

proportional  to  the  logarithms  of    of  good  eating  and  dtioklng.     Their  chief  !»•  | 

>bers  placed  at  the  endsof  ihcm ;  which     quors  were  beer  and  wine.     'Dietr  tables  wew  I 

Unet  was  placed  upon  rulers,   by  Mr.     very  low.     They  ate  but  titile  bread,  whicB   | 


was  placed  npoi 

lUt,  for  expediliously  performing 

ll  operations,  using  a  pan  of  ei>Di- 

laking  oif  and  applying  ihe  several 

e  distances:  but  instead  of  the  com- 

sUdittg  pieces  were  added,  by  Mr.  Thu- 


pieces ;  bui  devoured  a  great  deal  of  flesh,  boi^ 
ed,  loasied,  or  broiled ;  and  this  they  did  in  k    I 
very  slovenly  manner,   holding  ihe  piece  lu  M 
their  hands,  and  leoiing  it  wiih   their  leeth.'] 


.     from  whom _  . 

•Aen  called  Evcrard's  Rule.     For  the   mo 
MRKnUt  demiption  and  uses  of  this  rule,  s 
Italian'*  Mensuration,  p.  aCM.  3d  edition. 
Th«  writeis  on  gnilgiug  are,  Beyer,  Keplt 


girdle.      Wh. 

the  Coryphee 

either  one  or  the  richest,  or  nobles  I,  ot  briveM* 

,-  J  Eniigiug  are,  Beyer,  Kepler,     sal   in   the  middle,   with   the   master  of  th« 

Qcdulea,  Hunt,  Evetnrd,  Douche  rty.  She  tile-  house  by  hii  side;  the  rest  look  their  place* 
■mh,  l^hirtcliffe,  Leadbetler,  Moss,  Symons,  next  according  to  their  rank,  having  iheir  Mh 
k-  varus    holding    their    shields  behind   them., 

GAL'L.  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  lo  These  feasts  >etdoni  ended  withoul  bloodshed  ( 
llu  coiiDiiT  that  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  but,  if  by  chance  ihe  feast  proved  a  (leiccabl* 
FitDcc.  Tlie  original  inhabitants  were  de-  one.  it  was  generally  ■coum|)aMied  not  onlj 
•ttnded  from  the  Celtei  or  Gomerians,  by  with  music  and  simgs,  but  likewise  wiin 
*tani  thcgrrair.i  part  of  Kuninewaspconkd  j  dunces,  in  which  the  dancers  were  armed  ca[^ 
ikt  name  of  Gulli  or  Gaols  being  probably  a-pee,  and  beat  time  with  iheir  tworiU  upon 
inn  them  lung  aflct  their  setilenient  in  that  their  shields.  On  certain  festival)  ihey  wikb 
waotry.    Sec  Gallia. 


dress  themselves  in  iheskinsor  beaitt^i  I 
and  in  that  allirc  accompany  the  piocessiniis  in,  | 
hommr   of  iheir   deities  or  heroes.      Othttlii 
dressed  themselves  in  masquerade  hablls,  some 
or  thcni  I'cry  indecent,  and  pbycil  several  ar 
tic  and  immodest  tricks.      11)11   last  ctistoin 
ill  families  M-ere  divided     continued  long  after  their  supposed  conversios 
and  thus  undoubtedly  fa-     lo  Chriitiunily. 

,._,        ....  The  ancient  hisloty  of  the  Gauls  is  entirely 

wrap|ied  in  obscurity  and  dark  nets  ;  all  sM'I 
know  concerning  them  for  a  Ions  time  it^  I 
that  they  muliiplic<l  »»  fast,  thai,  tneir  couiw  i 
try  being  unable  to  contain  them,  they  pourarf  T 
forth  in  vast  multitudes  into  other  ci 

or    which   they   geneially   subdued,   am.    .      

In     themselves  in.     It  often  happened,  however, 
sttailly     that  these  colonies  nere  so  molested  by  ihek   I 
longer,     neighbours,  that  ihey  were  obliged  In  aeod  Sot    \ 


divided  inb 
tnat  HDinbrf  of  different  nations,  which  v 
cmiftually  at  war  with  one  another,  am 
nritDoc  among  ihaniselves.  Cafsar  tells 
•ku  ttol  only  all  their  cities,  cantons,  and  dis- 

iriettibfllevcnalnjoMi 

«a<!lom  by  fnci 

dihauil  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  ^ 

■nl  ehar»:iri  of  all  these  people  was  on 
rtcisaivE  ferocity  and  love  of  liberty.  They 
onicd  ibis  to  such  an  evireme,  that'ehhcr  on 
ittc  appearance  of  servitude,  or  ini.'ap«ciiy  of 
(kniiigli  uld  age,  wounds,  or  chronic 
tJsei  pul  an  end  to  their  own  livei,  or 
I  u^n  ilicir  friends  to  kill  ihr 
len  ihey  fou lid  themselves  si 
Utti  tbej  could  hold  out  no 
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assisUnce  to  their  native  country.     This  was  capital  of  a  province.     His  successor 

always  very  easily  obtained.    The  GauU  were,  also  conauered  some  Gaulish  nations 

upon  every  occasion,  ready  to  send  forth  great  order  to  facilitate  the  sending  troops  fr 

numbers  of  new  adventurers ;    and,  as  tnese  into  that  country,  he  made  se^-eral  > 

spread  desolation  wherever  they  came,  the  very  roads  between  iheni,  which  before  wei 

name  of  Gauls  proved  terrible  to  most  of  the  impassable.    These  successes  gave  rii 

neighbouring  nations.    The  earliest  excursion  invasion  of  theCimbri  and  Teutone; 

of  these  people  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  this  time  the  Gauls  ceased  to  be  form 

account  was  into  Italy  under  a  famed  leader  the  Romans ;  and  soon  after  their  cou 

named    fiellovesus,    about  622  years   before  tritally  subjected  unto  the  victorious  a 

Christ.     He  crossed  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  Julius  Caesar. 

till  then  nnaitempted;  defeatol  the Hetrurians,  GAULE.     See  Myrtus  Brabak 

and  seized  upon  that  part  of  their  coontiy,  GAULTHHRIA,  a  genus  of  the 

since  known  by  the  names  of  Lombardy  and  candria,  order  ttionogynia.  Calyx  :  ou 

Piedmont.     The  second  grand  expedition  was  leaved,  inner   five-cleft ;  corol  ovate ; 

made  by  the  Coenomani,  a  people  dwelling  be-  with   ten  dagger-points  ;    capsule  fiv 

tween  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  under  a  ge-  covered  with  the  inner  calyx,  now  b 

neral  named  EUtonis.    They  settled  in  those  berry.      There  is  one  species,   a  sn 

parts  of  Italy  now  known  by  the  names  of  beautiful  shrub  of  Canada, 

bresciano,  Cremonese,   Mantnan,  Carniola,  GAULUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  c 

and  Venetian.      In  a  third  excursion,    two  GAUNT,  a.  (Asifgetoan/,  from^ 

other  Gaulish  nations  settled  on  both  sides  of  to  lessen,  Saxon.)  Thin  ;  slender  ;  lea 

the  river  Pb;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  Boii  and  ger  (Shakspeare). 

Lingones  settled  in  the  country  between  Ra-  GA'UNTLY.  ad,  Leanly ;  slciiderl 

venna  and  Bologna.    The  time  of  these  three  gerily. 

lut  expeditions  is  uncertain.  ^   GA'UNTLET.  s,  (ganielei,  Freni 

The  6fth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  was  more  iron  glove  used  for  defence,  and  throv 

remarkable  than  any  of  the  former,  and  hap-  in  challenees  {Cleaveland). 

pened  about  two  hundred  years  aAer  that  of  G AVOT.  A  dance  consisting  of  tv 

bellovesus.   The  Senones,  settled  between  Pa-  lively  strains  in  common  time  of  two  ci 

ris  and  Meux,  were  invited  into  Italy  by  an  the  hrst  of  which  contains  four  or  ei^ 

Hetrurian  lord,  and  settled  themselves  m  um-  and  the  second  eight  or  twelve,  and  so 

bria.     Brennus  their  kin^  laid  siege  to  Clu-  sixteen,  each  beginning  and  ending  ^ 

Slum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome;  and  this  crotchets,  or  the  half  of  a  bar. 

produced  a  war  with  the  Romans,  in  which  GAVOTTA  (Tempi  di),  an  imii 

the  latter  were  at  first  defeated,  and  their  city  the  time  and  movement  of  a  gavot, 

taken  and  burnt ;    but  at  lenj^  the  whole  regard  to  the  measure, 

army  was  cut  off  by  Camillus,  msomuch  that  GAURA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

not  a  single  person  escaped.  octandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  f 

The  G^uls  undertook  some  other  expeditions  tubular ;  corol  four-|Knailed  ;  the  petal 

against  the  Romans ;  in  which,  though  they  ing  towards  the  upper  side ;  nut  infer 

always  proved  unsuccessful,  by  reasou  of  their  seeded,  four-angled.      Three  sjiecies; 

want  of  military  discipline,  yet  their  fierceness  of  North  or  South  America,  with  flo 

and  couraRC  made  them  so  formidable  to  the  sembling  tliose  of  the  oerethera  or  tr 

republic,  that,  on  the  first  news  of  their  march,  rose  :  two  of  them  shrubby,  or  herbac 

extraonlinary  levies  of  troops  were  made,  sacri-  GAURS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  n 

ficet  and  public  supplications  offered  to  the  in  Persia.     They  have  a  suburb  at  ] 

gods,  and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  which  is  called  (jaurabad,  or  the  tow 

from  military  service  to  priests  and  old  men  gaurs,  where   they  are  eiuployed  onl; 

was,  f(»r  the  time,  abolished.  meanest  and  vilesi  drudgery;  but  the; 

The  Romans,   having  often  felt  the  effects  abound  in  Kcnnan,  the  barrenest  pro' 

of  the  Gaulish  fen>city  and  courage,   thought  all  Persia,  where  the  Mahoinedunssuf 

pro|^r  at  last,  in  order  to  humble  them,  to  in-  to  live  with  some  freedom,  and  in  the 

vade  their  country.      Their  first  successful  at-  ercise  of  their  religion.     Sonit*  years  a 

tempt  was  about  118  years  before  Christ,  un-  of  them  fled  into  India,  where  their 

dcr  tho  command  of  Qainius  Marcius,    sur-  remain.   They  are  a  poor  harmless  sor 

named  Rex.     He  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  pie,  zealous  in  their  bupersiition,  rig 

Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  laid  the  fonnda-  their  morals,  and  exact  in  their  dcahn 

tion  for  conquering  the  whole  country.     This  j)rof(e'>s  the  worship  of  one  God  alone, 

was  a  work  of  immense  labour  of  itself,  and  lief  of  a  resurrection  and  a  futurr  ju 

rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  opposition  and  utterly  detest  all  idolatry,  though 

oftheGauls,  especially  those  called  theStoeni,  homedcins  believe  them  to  be  the  mG 

who  li^ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.     These  peo-  of  it.     It  is  Hue   ihey  iierforai  their 

pie,  tin«ling  themselves  overpowered   by  the  before  fire,  for  which  they  have  an  e: 

consubr  army,  set  fire  to  their  houses,  killed  nary  xeneratinu,     s  hflicving  it  u»  be 

their  wives  and  children,  and  then  threw  them-  perfect  en.hlt  m  tf  liic  I>iiy.     They 

selves  into  the  flames.      After  this  Marcius  same  veneration  for  Zoroaster  that  t 

built  the  city  of  NarlMimey  which  became  the  have  for  Moses,  csteeaung  him  a  pro| 

from  God. 
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_  _  • 

GAUTS,  mootitaiDS  of  Hindustan,  which  a  tolerably  goorl  condition  by  a  subscription  to 

extend  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  his  pocnis,  published  io  two  volumes,  quarto; 

distance  generally  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  but  he  lost  the  whole  in  the  fatal  South  Sea 

sea,  sometimes  not  more  than  six,  and  very  sel-  scheme,  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  (it  of 

dom  sixty.  The  height  is  not  well  known,  but  illness.    On  his  recovery  he  wrote  his  iragedy 

sopposcd  to  be  between  3000  and  4000  feet  3  of  the  Captives,  which  he  had  the  honour  of 

which  will  prevent  the  great  body  of  clouds  reading  in  manuscript  to  the  princess  of  Wales; 

horn  passing  oytr  them ;  and,  accordingly,  the  at  whose  desire  he  wrote  his  Fables  for  the  use 

alternate  north-east  and  south-west  winds  oc-  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.      His  Bcggar*s 

casion  a  rainy  season  on  one  side  of  the  moun-  Opera  had  a  run  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 

tains  only,  that  is,  on  the  windward  side.  the  theatre;  and  though  the  sequel  to  it,  called 

GAU^E,  in  commerce,  a  thin  transparent  Polly,  was  not  permitted  to  appear  on  the  staoe, 

fluff,  sometimes  woven  with  silk,  and  some-  vet  as  it  was  published  by  subscription,  it  add- 

times  only  of  thread.  In  preparing  the  silk  for  ed  considerably  to  his  finances:  but  the  moral 

making  gauze  it  is  wound  round  a  wooden  ma-  tendency  of  both  these  pieces  was  extremely 

chioe  s\x  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  which  an  bad.    He  died  Dec.  1 1th,  1732,  and  his  body 

axis  is  placed  perpendicularly,  with  six  large  was  interred  in  'Westminster-abbey,  and  a  mo- 

winss :  on  these  the  silk  b  wound  on  bobbins  nument  erected  to  his  memory  by  nis  generous 

U  tne  revolution  of  the  axis ;  and,  when  it  is  patrons  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry. 

tbns  placed  round  the  mill  it  is  taken  off  by  Gat.  a.  igntff  French.)     1.  Airy;  cheer* 

nmns  of  another  instrument,  and  wound  on  ful ;  merry ;  frolic  {Pope).    2.  Fine ;   showy 

two  beams     This  is  then  passed  through  as  {Barueh). 

many  sotall  beads  as  it  has  threads,  and  is  thus  Gay.  s.    (from  the  adjective.)    An  oma- 

tolled  on  another  beam  in  order  to  supply  the  ment;  an  embellishment  (L'Eshrange). 

kmn.    Gauzes  are  either  plain  or  figured;  the  GA'YETY.  5.  {gayetdt  French.)  1.  Cheer* 

Matter  are  worked  with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold,  fulness ;  airiness ;  mem  ment.  S.  Acts  of  juv€- 

011  a  silk  ground,  and  arc  chiefly  imported  nile  pleasure  {Denham).     3.  Finery;    show 

fnn  China.      Gauzes  of  excellent    quality  iShattpeare). 

bive,  of  late  years,   been  manufactured  at  GA^LY.  aJ.   (from  gay.)     1.  Merrily; 

Ksley.  cheerfully ;  airily.     2,  Splendidly ;  pompouslj 

GAWK.  s.  (S^c,  Saxon.)    I.  A  cuckow.  {Pope), 

3.  A  foolish  fellow.  GA^YNESS.  i.  (fromgay.^  Gayetv;  finery. 

GAWN.  f .  (corrupted  for  gallon.)  A  small  GAZA,  an  ancient  and  celebrateo  town  of 

tub,  or  lading  vessel.  Palestine,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  with  a 

GA'WNTREE.  j.  (Scottish.)  A  wooden  harbour  called  New  Gaza.     It  is  at   present 

frame  on  which  beer  casks  are  set  when  tun-  very  small ;  but  wc  may  judge  by  the  ruins 

9cd.  that   it  was   formerly  a  considerable  place. 

Gay  (John),  an  English  poet,  was  born  There  is  a  castle  near  it,  where  a  bashaw  n^ 

Ottr  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire.     His  family  sides.      It  is  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Jcrusale^. 

bdog  poor,  although  ancient,  he  received  no  Lon.  34.  45  E.     Lat.  31.  2S  N. 

<Nber  education  than  what  was  to  be  had  at  the  To  GAZE.  v.  n.  (^epean,  to  see,  Saxon.) 

^-school  at  Barnstaple;    which,  however.  To  look  intently  and  earnestly;  to  look  with 

fire  him  such  a  taste  for  literature,  that,  being  eagerness  (Fair/cue). 

jfterwards  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  To  Gaze.   v.  a.    To  view  stedfastly  (Afi/- 

I^don,  he  was  altogether  unfit  for  the  busi-  ion). 

'»eisof  the  counter, and  in  a  few  year?  gave  his  Gaze.  t.  (from  the  verb.)      I.  Intent  re- 

pUster  a  sum  of  money  to  be  released  from  his  gard  ;  look  of  enp;erness  or  wonder;  fixed  look 

'^dentures.      He  now  assiduously  cultivated  {Spenser).     2.  The  object  gazed  on  {Milton). 

iHirtry,  in  which  he  chiefly  delighted,  and  his  GA'ZER.  5.  (from  gaze.)  He  that  gnzes  ; 

genius   and   amiable  manners   recommended  one  that  looks  intently  with  eagerness  or  ad- 

im  to  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  per-  miration  {Spenser). 


Qtm  new  friends ;  but  soon  after  he  was  in  a  grey-hound,   but  far  more  appropriate :    the 

^^tpondin^  state  of  mind,  from  the  low  condi-  grey-hound  pursuing  by  gaze,  or  sight,  alone, 

tion  of  his  finances,    and    he  was  inca|)able  and  not  by  scent. 

of  effort  when  threatened  by  poverty.      The        GAZELLE,  in  mastiology.     See   .Vnte- 

^uehess  of  Monmouth  appointing  hiin  her  se-  lopk. 

dietary  in   17I8,  his  spirits  revived,   and  he        GAZETTE,   a  ncws|>apcr  or  printed  ac- 

Wroie,  Trivia,  or  the   An  of   Walking  the  count  of  the  transactions  of  all  the  countries  in 

Streets;  and  the  year  following  his  Pastorals,  the  known  world,  in  a  1r*ose  sheet,  or  half 

Me  was  now  uken  to  Hanover  by  the  earl  of  sheet.     This  name  is  with  r.-i  confined  to  that 

Chrendoo,  as  the  secretary  of  nis  embassy,  paper  of  news  publislir..  by  authority. 

Oathe  deadi  of  queen  Anne  he  returned  to         The  firat  gazette  in  Eiiclund  wu^  pnblifkhed 

£nglaud,  and   paid  his   respects   to  the  new  at  Oxford,  the  court  being  th^rt,  No\.7,i<>65. 

woit,  where  he  was  eraciously  received,  but  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London  the 

pi  nothing.    In  ITCoTii?  Pnances  wcrcput  in  gnzelic  was  published  there.     In  this  work 
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m  recorded  all  cominisuons  and  promoiioni  blocks  or  ulates,  containing  lettera  for  a  wbele 

in  the  army ;  all  state  appointments  of  conse-  page  or  sneet.      The  Chinese  and  Japanese 

<}uence,  with  a  variety  of  matters  interesting  practised  this  method  with  blocks  of  wood,  aiKl 

to  men  of  business  and  others.  Costtr»  the  European  inventor  of  the  mode 

GAZETl^E'ER.  s,  (from  gazette.)  A  writer  now  usuallv  practised,  first  followed  their  me- 

of  news.  thod.    Geo,  with  others,  entered  into  uo  en* 

^  The  term  has  been  frequently  applied  as  the  gagemem  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to 

title  of  an  alphabetical  account  of  the  princi.  print  bibles  and  common-prayer-books  in  the 

pal  countries,  seas,  counties,  lakes,  towns,  ri-  new  manner  j  but  a  larse  sum  of  money  was 

vers,  &c.  upon  the  earth.     Thus,  we  have  sunk,  and  the  project  abandoned.     Ged  im* 

firook8*s  Gazetteer,  Walker's  Gazetteer,  Crut-  puted  the  failure  principally  to  the  dishonesty 

ivelPs  Grazetteer,  &c.  and  opposition  of  the  pressmen.     Having  re- 

GAZING-STOCK.  «.  {gaze  and  stock.)  A  turned  to  Scotland,  he  printed  an  edition  of 

person  gazed  at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence.  Sallust,  with  his  plates.    He  died  in  1749>  in 

GAZNA,  a  city  of  Asia,  once  much  cele-  reduced  circumstances, 
brated,  and  the  capital  of  a  very  extensive  em-        GEDDKS    (Alexander),    a  noted  Roman 

pire,  but  which  is  now  either  entirely  ruined,  catholic  priest,  was  born  at  Arradowl  in  the 

or  become  of  so  little  consideration  that  it  is  county  of  Banff,  in  Sept.  1737-    After  receiv* 

Dot  taken  notice  of  in  our  books  of  geography,  ing  some  private  tuition,  he  was  removed  to 

This  city  was  anciently  an  empory  and  fortress  Scalan,  an  obscure  place  of  education  in  the 

of  Sablestan,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  In-  Highlands;  and  from  thence,  in  J 758,  to  the 

dia.  Scotch  college,  in  Paris.    Durint;  his  stay  here 

GAZONS,  JO  fortification,  turfs,  or  pieces  he  was  very  attentive  to  his  different  studies^ 

of  fresh  earth  covered  with  grass,  cut  in  form  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  Iao« 

of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  lon^,  and  half  a  foot  guage.    He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1764,  anc| 

thick,  to  Tine  or  face  the  outside  of  works  made  officiated  as  priest  to  the  catholics  in  the  comi* 

of  earth,  to  keep  them  up,  and  prevent  their  ty  of  Angus:    in  1765  he  removed  lo  Tra* 

mouldering.  quaire ;  and  in  I769  undertook  the  charge  of 

G AZOPHYLACIUM,  in  the  Jewish  an-  a  considerable  Roman  catholic  congregation  at 

tiqnities,  according  to  the  Greek  etymology  of  Auchinhalrig,  in  Banffshire :  this  charge  he 

yn^a,  treasure,  and  pvUttlw,!  keep,  signifies  the  resigned  in  1779*    His  great  learning,  which 

treasury  chamber.    Mark  xii.  41,  43.     Luke  began  now  to  be  univenally  known  among  the 

zxi.  1.  literati  of  ihe  north,  obtained  for  him  in  the 

GAZOPHYLAX,  ra^o^xsj^,  in  antiquity,  year  178O  a  diploma,  creating  him  Doctor  of 

an  officer  who  had  the  care  and  management  Laws,  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen.    This 

of  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Per-  was  an  honour  that  had  never,  since  the  re- 

tia.  formation,  been  conferred  by  that  body  on  a 

G  DOUBLE,  in  music,  the , octave  below  Roman  catholic.       About  this    period  Dr. 

G  ffiimmut.  Geddes  came  to  London,  and  preached  occa* 

GEAR.  «.  (sTIuan,  Saxon,  to  clothe.)     1.  sionally  at  the  chapel  in  Duke-street,  Lao* 

Furniture ;  accoutrements ;  dress;  habit;  or-  coln*s- inn- fields,  till  Easter  1789,  when,  we 

naments  {Fairfax).    2.  The  traces  by  which  believe,  he  totally  declined  the  exercise  of  all 

horses  or  oxen  draw  {Chapman),     3.  Stuff  clerical  functions.     It  was  much  earlier  than 

(^Skakspeare).  this  that  he  formed  a  design* of  giving  a  new 

GE'ASON.  a.  Wonderful  {Spenser).  I'ransbtiun   of  the  whole  Bible:   about  the 

GEAT.  s.  (corrupted  from  jett.)   The  hole  year  1760  he  began  to  read  with  this  view,  and 

through  which  the  metal  runs  into  the  mold  paid  a  close  attention  to  the  subject  for  many 

{Moxon).  years.      The  first  volume  of  his  Tranalatioo 

GEBER  (John),  an  Arabian  physician  and  was  published  in   179S,  and  dedicated  to  his 

astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  natron  lord  Petre :  it  contained  the  first  six 

He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Syntaxis  Mag-  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  2d  volame 

na  of  Ptolemy,  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  did  not  appear  till  1797*^    lo  the  pre&ce  to 

professed  to  correct  the  astronomy  of  that  noted  this  volume,  Dr.  Geddes  distinctly  rehnqnisbca^ 

author ;  but  Copernicus  called  him  the  ca-  and  boldly  controverts,  the  doctnne  of  the  ab- 

lumniator  of  Ptolemy.     He  was  the  author  of  solute  and  plenary  inspiration  of  theScripturesi 

other  works,  and  Boerhaave  speaks  of  him  as  a  he  places  the  Hebrew  historians,  in  the  scale 

learned  chemist.    His  works  arc  written  in  a  of  merit  and  of  accuracy,  much  lower  than  the 

strange  iargon,  insomuch  that  Dr.  Johnson  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  gives  up 

thinks  the  word  gibberish  is  probably  derived  as  fabulous  such  divine  commands,  precepts, 

rom  the  cant  of  Geber.  and  injunctions,  as  seemed  to  his  mina  unwor- 

GECK.  s.  (seac,  Saxon,  a  cuckow.)     A  thypven  of  human  authority.  In  this  view  of  the 

bubble  easily  imposed  upon  :  obsolete  {Sliak-  subject  herdenied  that  the  command  ^ven  tode- 

tpeore).  stroy  the  Canaanites  could  be  of  divine  origin} 

To  Gbck.  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick.  and  supported  his  opinion  by  a  curious  species 

GECHO.     See  Lacerta.  of  argumentation:  among  other  reasons  equally 

GED  (William),  an  ingenious  artist  and  as  singular  and  nearly  as  ridiculous,  he  says  be 

goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  who  in  I7S5  endea-  cannot  believe  the  story  of  the  divine  Gommand 

vuured  to  introduce  a  method  of  printing  with  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  because 
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been  one  of  that  nation,  he  would  not  in  all  these  various  forms  resembling  vegetable 

nilirtl  to  the  punishment!  Risum  te-  matter,  it  mostly  rescm hies  it  in  iu  mociU- 

licif     Ou  this  suhjfct,  we  trust,  the  ginous  state ;  it  combines  with  albumen  in 

reader  may  |)eruse  with  advaniagt- our  the  pro<luction  of  the  membranes  of  the  vis* 

*Aif  AANITE8. — Besides   the   iransla-  cera,  uiuscle,  »kin,  hair,  feaihcr,  scale,  hoof, 

le  early  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  and  nail ;  the  softest  of  all  which,  or  thcMe  pot- 

leniarKs,   he  publishcti   some  smuti  sessed  of  the  largest  portion  of  gelatin,  are  the 

defence  of  his  opinions.      He  a\so  substances  most  easily  dis|}osrd  to  putrefaction* 

Modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Ca-  The  cf)mi>onent  parts  of  gelatin,  when  cli»> 

Great  Britain,  which  wa^  published  mically  analyzed,  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  aiot. 

Many  lighter  works,  poetical,  satiri-  saccharine  matter,  phosphoric  acid,  murittic 

oliiical,  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Gcddes ;  acid,  and  lime  of  Kxia.     It  exists  in  the  blood, 

py  are  not  identified  by  his  nume,  we  in  conjunction  with  albumen  and  fibrin,  and 

innecessarv  tu  give  a  list  of  them  here,  is  one  of  the  chief  elementary  subsiancet  of 

des  died  Feb.  26,   18U2.     He  was  a  the  animal  frame. 

profound  anJ  extensive  erndiiion,  of  Animai  muats,  or  mucilage,  is  a  somewhat 

arch,  and  indefatigable  application;  clammy,  insipid,  whitish,  or  colourless  floid ; 

I  enthusiastic  propagator  of  his  i>arti-  uncoagulable  by  beat,  but  leaving,  afler  a  gpn- 

nions  respecting  the  scripture  iiisto-  tic  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  sinalf  proportion  of 

It  as  these  are  reckoned  not  only  er-  slimy  tenacious  matter,  much  resembling  ge- 

>ut  even  dangerous,  by  the  majority  latin  in  appearance,  and  in  being  equally  reso* 

ians,  it  it  no  wonder  that  his  publica-  luble  in  water.    The  saliva  is  perhaps  tl'ie  best 

these  subjects  dimini»hed  that  respect  example  of  simple  animal  mucilage  in  the  ho- 

I  men  of  learning  would  otherwise  man  oody,  but  it  is  found  more  copiously  ia 

'ruined  for  him.     An  interesting  ac-  other  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  the  snail^ 

the  life  and  writings  of  this  erudite  and  the  oyster.  In  some  respects  animal  mo- 
ordinary  man,  was  published  by  Mr.  cus  dilTers  from  i^elatin  ;  for  it  is  readily  soluble 
\anm  Good,  F.R.S.  in  one  vol.  8vo.  in  cold  water,  and  has  no  proper  gelatinising 
E,  The  plural  o( goose.  power,  or,  in  other  words,  a  hot  solution  does 
iE,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ges-  not  stiffen  it,  nor  does  it  approach  ap|>arent]y 
Jvvedeo.  it  is  not  far  from  the  Baltic,  more  to  the  solid  state  by  cooling;  its  degree 
s  most  commercial  town  in  the  north-  of  viscidity  seeming  to  depend  simply  on  the 
of  Sweden.  Lat.  63  N.  I^on.  17  E.  projiortion  of  water  in  the  solution,  without 
^NES,  fifnui,  a  name  which  the  an-  reg.ird  to  temperature.  Mr.  Halchett,  how* 
•mmonly  appropriated  to  themselves,  ever,  considers  mucus  as  a  species  of  selatin, 
I  tons  of  the  forih.  thoujEh  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  tenacity  from 
lNNA,  a  scripture  term,  which  has  the  ktifle^t  glue  obtained  from  condensed  ikin. 
ne  |>ain  to  the  critics.  It  occurs  in  One  of  the  most  singular  combinations  of 
hew  T.  92.  2t).  30.  x.  S8.  xviii.  g.  gelatin,  and  that  which  is  most  useful  ai  t 
.33.    Mark  ix.  43.  4.'>  47.   Luke  xii.  chemical  test,  is  with  ian.    If  a  solution  of 

iii.6.     The  word  is  formed  from  the  gelatin,  of  glue,  for  example,  or  isinglass,  be 

^ebinmom,  i.  e.  valley  of  Hinnom.    In  added  to  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  galls,  cate- 

sy,  which  was  near  Jem&alem,  was  a  chu,  or  any  other  vegetable  that  contains  the 

ned  Ttph'ei,  where  children  were  sa-  tanning  principle,  a  copious  white  precipitate 

ilive  to  Moloch,      It  was  afterwards  separates,  which,  when  the  respective  liquori 

receptacle  for  the  filth  of  the  city,  are  concentrated,   may  be   collected   by   the 

et  were  continually  burning  to  con-  fingers  with  great  ease,  and  forms  a  singular 

In  most  of  the  at>ove  fWssages  the  grey  ductile  miss,  smelling  like  tanned  leather, 

tnifesily  refers  to  future  puiiitihment ;  and  which  dries  into  a  dark,  brown  brittle 

iperly  used  to  denote  an  unextinguish-  mass,  of  the  afipearance  of  resin,  insoluble  in 

water,  and  incamble  of  putrefaction. 

ITIN.    In  the  new  chemical  iiomen-  The  species  of  gelatin  called  glue,  is  supposed 

I  name  appropriatc<l  to  that  extractive  to   be  made  with  greater   perfection  in  thii 

vhich,  on  boiling  animal  sub«taiiccs  country  than  in  ary  other,  and  hence,  is  in 

,  appears  in  liie  iorm  of  a  solid  but  great  repute  as  an  article  of  commerce.     It  is 

« jelly.     It  contains  much  saccharuie  mannfaciured  from  the   parings  of  hides  or 

;,  and  hence,  contrary  to  what  occurs  horns  of  any  kind,  the  pelts  obtained  from 

en,  undergoes  the  acetous  fcrmentao  furriers,  the'  hoofs  and  ears  of  horses,  oxen, 

especially  in  graminivorous  animals,  calves,   sheep.      These  are    first   cleaned  by 

ch  it  entersprogressively  into  the  pu-  being  digested  in  lime-water:  they  are  then 

entation.     From  its  sugar  it  gives  out  bolM  in  a  cauldron  with  water,  the  filth  that 

tmbined  with  nitric  acid  the  oxalic  remains  being  skimmed  off  as  it  rises,  and  a 

I  when  distilled  and  dried  it  resembles  little  alum  or  lime  being  added  to  assist  the 

cleansing  still  farther.  The  mass  is  then  strain- 

0,  according  to  its  degree  of  moisture,  ed  through  baskets  and  sufl'ercd  to  settle,  to  lie 

,  or  mmcUage;  the,  or  giue ;  or  mn-  still  further  exoner<«ted  of  its  impurities.     It  is 

ic  finst  containing  the  greatest  propor-  then  returned  to  the  kettle,  and  farther  evapo- 

am,  the  laslibc  aniallest ;  and  while  rated  by  boiling,  till  it  becomes  of  a  clear 
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dari^ith-brown  ooloar.  When  it  is  judged 
aufficiently  strong,  it  is  poured  into  frames  or 
moulds,  where  it  gradually  hardens  as  it  cools, 
and  is  cut  out  when  cool  by  a  spade  into  square 
cakes;  each  of  which  is  afterwards  cut  into 
slices  by  an  instrument  like  a  bow,  with  a 
brass  wire  for  its  string.  The  slices  are  dried 
on  neu  in  the  open  air,  placed  in  rows  in  the 
glue- maker's  field.  To  know  good  from  bad 
glue,  the  purchaser  should  hold  it  between  his 
eye  and  the  light  ^  when,  if  it  appear  of  a 
strong  dark  colour  and  free  from  cloudy  or 
black  spots,  it  is  well  prepared. 

Sige,  is  gelatinous  cement  of  less  firmness 
than  glue,  and  made  for  the  use  of  paper-hang- 
ers, gilders,  book-binders,  house-painters  m 
distemper,  and  many  other  trades,  by  boiling 
down  in  water  the  clippings  of  parchments, 
glove-leather,  fish-skin,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  animal  membrane.  These  are  used  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  vegetable  tenacious  sub- 
stances, such  as  fiour-paste,  gum-arabic,  or 
tngacanth.  The  preparation  of  these  gellies 
is  perfectly  simple,  the  substances  used  (parch- 
ment shreds  for  example)  beinj$  simply  dis- 
solved in  water  by  boiling,  strained  and  eva- 
porated to  a  due  consistence.  Eel-skins,  and 
skins  of  other  fishes,  make  a  cement,  which  is 
much  valued  for  its  transparency  and  tenacity. 
•  Itinglats,  among  the  kind  of  cements  re- 
ferred to  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  para- 
fraph,  is  most  valued  and  in  most  general  use. 
t  IS  a  thin,  tough,  whitish  membrane,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  shreds  or  clippings,  loosely 
coiled  up,  and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
and  flexibility,  procured  from  several  parts  of 
the  entrails  of  various  fishes,  with  scarcely  any 
other  artificial  preparation  than  that  of  ex- 
tracting, cleansing,  and  drying. 

The  fishes  thai  chiefly  anord  isinglass  are 
those  of  the  northern  seas  and  rivers.  The 
Volga,  Lyak,  Don,  and  Danube,  and  espe- 
cially the  Caspian,  yield  very  large  quantities 
of  these :  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  even 
in  Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  kle  or  kla, 
from  being  filled  with  gluey  matter.  In  Mus- 
covy, therefore,  isinglass  is  chiefly  prepared  : 
the  best  sorts  from  the  air-bladders  or  the  stur- 
geon and  the  sterled  (both  species  of  the  Aci- 
PENSER,  which  see).  After  these  a  fish  called 
Bcrrijonga  gives  the  next  in  quality,  and  lastly 
the  beleuga,  the  delphinus  leucas,  as  we  con- 
jecture.    SeeDBLPHiNUs. 

In  making  isinglass,  after  the  air-bladder 
has  been  extractecl,  it  is  washed  with  water, 
to  clean  it  of  the  blood  if  any  remains,  but  not 
otherwise.  It  is  then  cut  lengthways,  and 
Ac  exterior  membrane  taken  off,  which  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  \»'hilst  the  other  membrane  al- 
teady  mentioned  is  so  fine  and  white,  as  to  be 
taken  from  the  fish  with  difficulty.  Thev  are 
first  formed  into  rolls  of  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  placing  the  fine  membrane  in  the 
middle,  and  are  then  suspended  in  the  air  to 
dry.  The  substance,  however,  is  often  con 
verted  into  various  shapes  at  the  fancy  of  the 
manufacturer. 

A  coaurser  kind  of  isinglass  is  obtained  by 
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boiling  the  head,  tail,  bones,  cartil^^,  or  fins' 
of  such  fishes  as  sea-wolves,  porpoises,  sea- 
cows,  sharks,  cuttle-fish,  whales,  and  indeed 
almost  any  kind  of  fishes,  in  water,  after  the 
manner  of  preparing  glue;  which,  like  glue, 
is  after%«  aros  cleared,  and  poured  out  to  dry  in 
cakes.  This  sort  is  very  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  wines  and  other  liqnofs;  for  stif- 
fening silks  and  gauzes;  for  joining  yatots  of 
glass  or  porcelain ;  for  making  arti&ial  pearls; 
and  forming  English  stick in^-plaister.  Ac- 
cording to  Hatchetl,  500  grains  of  isinglass 
perfectly  exsiccated  yielded  56  ^^ns  of  coal, 
from  which  a  grain  and  a  half  ofphosphat  of 
soda  was  extracted,  mixed  with  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  phosphat  of  lime. 

GFLABLE.  a.  (from  gela,  Latin.)  What 
may  be  congealed,  or  concreted  into  a  gelly- 

GE'LATINE.  Gibla'tinous.  a.  Qelgtms, 
Lat.)  Formed  into  a  gelly ;  viscous ;  stiff  aod 
cohesive  {Derkam,  Woomoard). 

GELD,  in  our  old  customs,  a  Saxon  woid« 
signifying  money,  tribute,  or  mulct. 

To  Geld.  v.  a,  preter.  gelded cr  geU  ;  part* 
pass,  gelded  or  geli.  (gelten,  German.)  1 .  To 
castrate ;  to  deprive  of  the  i)ower  of  genera- 
tion {Skaktpeare).  2.  To  aeprive  of  any  es* 
sential  part  (Shakspeare),  3.  To  deprive  of 
any  thing  immodest,  or  liable  to  oojection 
{Dryden), 

GrE'LDER.  f .  (from  geld,)  One  that  per- 
forms the  act  of  castration  (Hudib  as), 

Gbldbb.  rose,  in  botany.  See  Vibur- 
num. 

GFLDING.  s.  (from  geld,)  Any  animal 
castrated,  particularly  a  horse. 

Gelding,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  ope- 
ration of  castrating  horses;  and  used  also  for  a 
horse  so  castrated,  or  whose  testicles  have  been 
extirpated.    See  Castration. 

GELHAUSEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Wet- 
teravia,  in  Germany.  Lat.  60.  7  N.  Lon.  o. 
15  E.  _ 

GELENIUS  (Sigismund),  a  learned  man, 
born  at  Prague  in  1^.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus,  who  recommended  him  to 
Frobenius  as  corrector  of  his  press.  He  died  at 
Basil  about  1555.  He  translated  several  Ta- 
luablc  authors  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 

GE'LID.  a,  (gelidus,  Latin.)  Extremely 
cold  {Thorn sov). 

GELI'DITY.  Gb'lidness.  s,  (from  gr- 
lid.)  Extreme  cold. 

GELLERT  (Christie  Furchto^tt),  a  ce- 
lebrated German  poet,  was  bom  at  Hayinchen, 
a  village  in  Misnia,  in  1715,  and  died  in  ITQp. 
He  supported  himself  for  many  years  as  tutor 
in  private  families;  but  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  He  is  ooc 
known  for  his  Fables  and  Tales. 

GELLl  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  writer, 
remarkable  for  uniting  one  of  the  lowest  oc- 
cupations of  life  witfi  great  literary  attain- 
ments, was  born  at  Florence  in  1498,  where. 
he  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  His  occu- 
pation wa>  that  of  a  taylor,  which  he  continued 
to  follow  till  his  deatn,  although  he  was  the 
author  of  sevetal  works,  was  a  membrr  of  the 
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jcadeoijr  M  Florence,  and  admitted  to  the 
fricndihip  of  all  the  men  of  pnius  and  learn- 
iog  in  that  city.  He  wrote  Dialogues,  in  the 
manner  of  Lncian,  which  were  translated  into 
LAtin,  French,  and  English;  he  also  wrote 
■ome  comedies,  and  Disseriations  on  the  poems 
of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

GELLIBRAND  (Henry),  a  laborious  as- 
tvooomer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in 
1597>      Though   he   was  not  without  good 
▼iewa  in  the  church,  yet  he  became  so  ena- 
moored  with  mathematical  studies,  that  on 
die  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  student  at 
Oxford,  contented  himself  with  his  private  pa- 
trimony, and  devoted  himself  solely  to  them. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Giinter,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Briggs   to    the    trustees  of 
Grcsbam  college,  for  the  astronomical   prb- 
fniorship  there;  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
lG87-     His  friend  Mr.  Brigfcs  dying  in  1030, 
before  he  had  finished  his  Trigonometrica  Bri- 
taonica,  it  was  finished  by  GelUbrand  at  hit 
icqixst.   He  wrote  several  other  things,  chiefly 
tcoding  to  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and 
&d  in  1636. 

GELLIUS  (Aului),  a  celebrated  ancient 
punmarian.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Tnjan,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Marctit  Aorcliiis.  After  studying  grammar 
and  rhetoric  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Athens; 
and  on  hit<  return  to  Rome  was  made  a  judge. 
Hii  Noetes  Atticae,  Attic  Nights,  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  work.     It  has  gone  through  a  va* 

»  of  editions,  and  been  translated  into  En* 
bf  Mr.  Beloe. 

GE'LLY.  *.  (geiatui,  Lat.)  Any  viscous 
W)dv;  viscidity ;  glue  ;  gluey  substance  {Dry^ 
itn). 

GELT.  1,  (from  geld.)  A  castrated  animal ; 
geldiog:  not  used  {Mortimer), 

Gilt.  The  part.  pass.  Qfgeld. 

Gilt.  i.  Tinsel;  gilt  surface  {Spenser), 

GEM.  J.  {gemma,  Latin.)  1.  A  jewel;  a 
fRcioQs  stone  of  whatever  kind  {Skaktpeare), 
t.  The  first  bud  {Denham). 

To  Gem.  v.  a,  {gemma,  Latin.)  To  adorn, 
M  with  jewels  or  bnds. 

To  Gem.  v,  n.  {gemmo,  Lat)  To  put  forth 
the  fint  bnds  {Milion), 

Gem,  in  mineralog)'.  (See  Gemma),  under 
which  article  we  shall  notice  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  which  are  mrwt  esteemed,  or  of 
greatest  notoriety,  and  which,  in  a  classical  ar- 
nagement,  belong  to  this  genus. 

In  common  language,  however,  the  term  is 
■cd  ifiore  loosely;  so  loosely  indeed  that  it  is 
(liiBcidt  to  give  a  definition  of  its  meaning. 
"Nature,**  says  Boetios  de  Boot,  in  his  treatise 
Dc  Gemmis,  '*  forms  some  stones  large  and 
others  small ;  of  the  small,  some  arc  of  rare 
occurrence,  others  are  common  ;  of  the  rare, 
•me  are  hard,  others  are  soft;  of  the  hard, 
lome  are  beautiful  and  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
whers  arc  mean.  Tlic  beautiful  merit  the 
astneof  ^ems.  Hence  the  word  gem  sipnifies 
a  natural  stone  of  small  size,  rare,  hard,  ami 
beautiful." 

Between  piecious  stoiocft  and  gems  the  an- 
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cients  appear  to  have  made  a  difference :  com- 
prehending under  the  former  term  sucn  hard 
and  beautiful,  but  imperfectly  crystallised 
stones,  as  agate,  cornelian,  onyx,  and  oihtt 
species  of  chalcedony,  as  well  as  various  8|>ecies 
of  jasper;  restricting  the  word  gem  to  thooe 
stones  which,  on  account  of  their  minutenc9S» 
extreme  hardness,  and  brilliant  loftre,  were 
worn  in  rings,  as  the  preceding  were  as  seala, 
either  in  the  state  in  which  nature  presents 
them,  or  after  being  cut  and  polished.  Some 
stones,  however,  as  the  topaz  and  amethyst, 
being  commotier  and  in  larger  pieces  than 
most  of  the  other  gems,  held  a  kind  of  middle 
rank  between  these  and  the  precious  stones, 
being  sometimes  employed  as  materials  to  en* 
grave  opon,  and  sometimes  used  plain  for  neck- 
bees,  rmgs,  and  similar  ornaments. 

All  these  we  have  separately  described  in 
their  proper  places :  it  only  remains  for  us, 
therefore,  under  the  present  article,  to  give  a 
list  of  those  which  are  denominated  gems  by 
modem  lapidaries :  which  list  we  shall  arranse 
in  four  classes  according  to  their  relative  esti- 
mation ;  premising,  however,  that  this  order 
is  subject  to  some  variations,  from  the  casual 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  any  particular  kind,  and 
from  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

The  diamond  and  the  oriental  rubyconstitute 
the  first  class.  Of  these  a  very  small  diamond 
is  more  valuable  than  a  ruby  of  equal  weight : 
but  rubies  of  ten  carats  or  more  being  much 
rarer  than  diamonds  of  equal  weight,  b^r  a 
somewhat  higher  price  in  the  market.  The 
second  class  of  gems  contains  the  emerald, 
star-stone,  oriental  girasol,  aapphirt,  spinal, 
and  balais  rubies,  oriental  topaz,  oriental  ame- 
thyst, and  noble  opal.  In  the  third  rank  are 
found  the  jargon,  catVeye,  oriental  chrysolite, 
hyacinth,  and  |)eridot.  l*hose  in  the  fourth 
and  lowest  class  are  often  engraved  upon,  and 
form  the  most  valuable  seal-stones :  they  are 
the  beryl,  or  aqua  marina,  Brazilian  topaz, 
Saxon  topaz,  Syrian  garnet,  Bohemian  garnet, 
and  European  amethyst. 

Gems  (Artificial)  See  the  article  Glass 
(Coloured). 

GEMARA,  or  Ghema&a,  the  sccqnd 
part  of  the  Talmud.  The  word  mos,  gemara, 
IS  commonly  supposed  to  denote  a  supplement ; 
but  in  strictness  it  rather  signifies  complement, 
perfection  :  being  formed  of  the  Chaldee  "UM, 
gemar,  or  ghemar,  to  finish,  perfect,  or  com- 
plete any  thing.  The  rabbins  call  the  Penu- 
teuch  simply  the  law:  the  first  part  of  the 
Talmud,  which  is  only  an  explication  of  that 
law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  particular 
cases,  with  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  rab- 
bins thereon,  they  call  the  Mischna,  i.  e.  se- 
cond law :  and  the  second  part,  which  is  a 
more  extensive  and  ample  explication  of  the 
same  law,  and  a  collection  of  decisions  of  the 
rabbins  posterior  to  the  Mischna,  they  call 
Gemara^  i\.  d.  perfection,  completion,  nnish- 
ing;  because  they  esteem  it  the  finishin;;  of 
the  law,  or  an  explication  beyond  which  there 
is  no  thins  farther  to  be  desired. 

The  Gcmara  is  usually  called  simply  Tal- 
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mud,  the  common  name  of  the  whole  work,  passage  between  them  to  the  tendon  of  the 

10  this  sense  we  ^ay,  there  are  two  Gem» ran  or  obturator  iiUernus,  which  they  inclose  as  it 
Tilmuds,  that  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  Baby-  were  in  a  pur^e.  These  two  portions  are 
loDy  though  in  strictness  the  Geiiiara  is  only  an  placed  under  the  gluiaeus  maximus,  between 
explication  of  the  Mischna,  given  by  the  Jew-  the  i«chium  and  the  great  trochanter. 

ish  doctors  in  their  schools ;  much  as  the  com-        The  isuperior  portion,  which  is  the  shortest 

meotarte?  of  our  school-divines  on  St.  Tho-  and  thickest  of  the  two,  arit^es  fleshy  from  the 

maty  or  the  master  of  the  fientences,  are  an  ex-  external  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ; 

plication  of  the  writings  of  those  authors.     A  and  the  inferior,  from  the  tuberosity  of  that 

commentary,  Mons.  '1  ilieroont  observes,  was  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  posterior  sacro- 

written   on  the   Mischna  by  one  Jochanan,  ischiaiic  ligament.    They  are  mserted,  tendi- 

whom  the  Jews  place  about  the  end  of  the  se-  nous,  and  fleshy,  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of 

cood  century :    but  Fa.  Morin   proves,  from  the  great  trochanter.    Between  the  two  por- 

the  work  itself,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  tions  of  this  muscle,  and  the  termination  of 

the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  time  the  obturator  intemus,  there  is  a  small  buriA 

of  Heraclius,  or  about  the  year  Oi^O ;  and  this  mucosa,  connected  with  both,  and  with  that 

11  what  is  called  the  Gemara  or  Talmud  of  Je«  part  of  the  capsula  of  the  joint  which  lies  ud« 
rusalem,  which  the  Jews  do  not  use  or  esteem  der  the  gemini. 

much  because  of  its  obscurity.  Thev  set  a  This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femori» 
much  greater  value  on  the  Gemara  or  Talmud  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of  the  ob- 
of  Babylon,  begun  by  one  Asa ;  discontinued  turator  intemus  from  slipping  ont  of  ita  place 
lor  seventy-three  years,  on  occasion  of  the  wars  while  that  mu»cle  is  in  action, 
with  the  Saracens  and  Persians;  and  finished  GHMINIANI  (Francesco),  a  celebrated 
by  one  Josa  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  performer  on  the  violin,  and  musical  composer* 
century.  See  Talmud.  was  born  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  about  IGSO.  He 
GEMATRIA,  or  Gambtria,  the  first  came  to  England  in  1714,  where  he  was  in- 
kind  of  artificial  cabbala  used  by  the  Jews.  troduci>d  to  George  1.  at  whose  court  he  met 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  rabbinical  He-  with  friends.  But  he  was  a  man  of  most  iu« 
brew  tpyoTi,  by  corruption  of  the  Greek.  Ge-  dependent  mind,  and  refused  several  often  of 
matria  is  a  geometrical  or  arithmetical  method  services  from  the  great.  He  was,  however^ 
of  explaining  these  words,  whereof  there  are  capricious,  and  passed  his  life  in  various  cooo- 
two  kinds ;  tne  first  bearing  a  more  immediate  tries;  sometimes  in  distressed  circumstances, 
relation  to  arithmetic,  and  the  latter  to  ^me-  He  died  in  176S.  The  following  list  com* 
try.  The  rules  of  the  gematria  are  too  fnvolous  prises  the  whole  of  his  publications,  except 
to  justify  our  enlarging  upon  them.  two  or  three  articles  of  small  account.  Twelve 

QEMBLX)WES,    a  town  of  Brabant,   in  solos  for  a  \{o\\n,  opera  prima;   six  concertot 

the  Austrian  .Netherlands,  S2  miles  S.E.   of  in  seven  parts,  opera  tecunda ;    six  concertot 

Brussels.     Lat.  hO.  37  N.    Lon.  4.  6t  E.  in  seven  parts,  opera  terza;  twelve  solos  for  a 

GEM£(LL1  PAROUS,    a.    {gemelii    and  violin,  o/i^a  ^uar/a;  six  solos  for  a  violoncello, 

pariot  Latin.)  Bearing  twins.  opera  quinta  ;   the  same  made  into  solos  for  a 

To  GERMINATE,  v.  a,  {gemino,  Lat.)  To  violin  \  six  concertos  from  his  opera  quaria; 

double.  six  concertos  in  eight  parts,  opera  teitimm; 

GEMELLUS,  (gemellus,   from  gemimus,  rules  for  playing  in  taste ;  a   treatise  on  good 

double,  having  a   fellow.)   In  myologyi    See  taste  ;  the  art  of  playing  iUe  violin  ;  twelve  so- 

Gastrocnemius  and  Gemini.  natas  from  his  6 rst  solos,  op^avii(/ecf ma;  Ri* 

GEMINATE,  in  botany,  double.  Applied  pieno  parts  to  ditto;  lessons  for  the  harpsi- 

to  leaves,  stipules,  and  peduncles.     See  Dou-  chord  ;  Guida  Armonica;  supplement  to  ditto, 

Blb.  the  art  of  accompaniment,  two  books ;  his  first 

GEMlNAmON.  1.  (from  geminate.)  Re-  two  operas  of  concertos  in  score;  and  the  En» 

petition;  reduplication  (Bo^/^>.  chanted  Forest.    Of  his  solos  the  opera  prima 

GEMINI,  m  astronomy,  the  twins ;  aeon-  is  esteemed  the  best.    Of  his  concertos  somo 

stellation,  or  sign  of  the  zodiac,  tlie  third  in  are  excellent,  others  of  them  scarce  pass  the 

order,  representing  Castor  and   Pollux:   it  is  bounds  of  mnliocrity.    The  sixth  of  the  third 

marked  thus,   n.     The  more  ancient  Egyp-  opera  not  only  surpasses  all  the  rest,  but,  in  the 

tians,and  Eastern  nations,  depicted  this  sign  by  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges  of  harmony^ 

a  couple  of  young  kids,  which  were  afterwards  is   the  finest    instrumental  composition   cx« 

changed  to  two  children.    The  constellation  tant. 

is  now  reckoned  to  contain  84  stars  of  the  first        GE'MINOUS.  a,   (geminus,  Lat.)  Double 

six  magnitudes,  i.  e.  I.  Ss,  4.  8.  13.  56.  {Brown). 

Ge^mini.  In  anatomy.  Gemelli of  Winslow.         GEMMA    (Reinitr),    frequently  named 

This  ninscle  has  been  a  subject  of  disputeamong  Gemma  Fribius,  was  a  Dutch  physician^  a  na* 

anatomists  since  the  days  of  Vesaliiis.    Some  tive  of  Friseland,  who  practised  at  Louvam. 

describe  it  as  two  distinct  muscles,  and  hence  He  was  well  versed  in  astronomy,  on  which  he 

the  name  it  has  gotten   of  gemini.      Others  wrote  several  works,    as  well   as  on  other 

contend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branches  of  mathematics.     He  died  in  1555» 

single  muscle.     Tire  truth  is,  that  it  consists  at  the  age  of  47*     His  son,  Cornelius  Geoiraa* 

of  two  portions,  which  are  united  together  by  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  matheoiatici. 

a  tendinous  and  fleshy  membrane,  and  afford  a  He  died  in  1679>  ^^  ^h<^  ^g^  of  44. 


GEM  M  A. 

CbmiIA,   Iq  botany*  a  grm  or  bud.     See    sible  per  se,  but  hr,\n^  its  rulour  in  a  strong 

hvD.  heat.     Found  In  ilie  Ka^t,  aud  in  Bohemia*  io 

Gemma,  in  orvciolo^*,  a  geiais  of  the  c)a<4  the  form  of  {cijhles,  in  o!)iu««  angul.ir  piccres; 

uuha,  order  siliceous  :  consi«iiiiiE  of  si\v\,  nii.I  colour  yciloM  i-ti-red,  with  a  mixture  of  brown  ; 

ihr;;^r  proportion  of  aluinine,  with  souit-iunis  the  cry>iaU  arc  small,  ha^e  a  Muooth  surface, 

a  little  carkxinat  of  lime   uud  osyd  of  irtui ;  aud  foliated  texture:  tlii-y  .ire  imiiaird  l>y  heat- 

Biragre  to  ihe  touch,  of  a  iii^h  iiiienul  hisire,  iriK  rr»ck  rrj'siaU,  and  putting  them  into  a  m>- 

nry  rarely  0|}af]ue  or  subopiique,  net  er  liardish  hition  of  dr.igon's  blood, 

or  lofj,  breaking  iiito  indeieruiinaie  frai^niints,  .s.    G.   alanbandica.       Found  in  the  river 

psnsitic,  shining  in  the  diirk,  attrarttnj^  liifLht  Goetch  near  Ixn^cfeld,  in  the  form  of  rounded 

Mies  when  heated  by  friction:  not  melting  granubiions,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 

vfih   alkalies.   Seventeen   species  ^   fi>und   in  bean.     When  ex|iosed  in  a  strong  h«at  sur- 

iifierent  parts  of  the  globe.  rounded  with  woml  ushe5,  lofes  its  n-d  colour, 

I.  G.  rubinus.    True  or  oriental  ruliy ;  per-  and  is  often  s'lld  for  the  diamond, 

cct  comndum.     Very  hard,  ponilerou<»,  red,  (i.    (r.    aquauiarina.     Aquamarine.     ILird, 

if  a  foliated  texture,  which  in  a  contrary  di-  ])ellucid,  lanK'llar,  fiale  sea-grec-n,  not  fusible 

NtioD  is  conchoidal,  not  mrhinc  or  lot^inj;  ii<  per  »r^  hr«>akinu   into  trapezoidjl  frjgments. 

nstrp  in  the  fire.     FounJ  in  Rr.i/.il  ai:d  the  Fmind  in  lirazil,  India,  Siberia,  Si xony,  Bo- 

Eatt  Indies,  principally  in   the  kincdoms  of  hernial,  >oihetimes  amorphous,  ^Miictimcs  cry* 

[Vni  and  Ceylon,  and  is,  except  the  di.imo:id,  stallizfd  in  equiangular  bix-sided  ]ri<>ms,  longi- 

Jieinoftt  precious  of  all  the  gcnn:  the  colour  tudmally  striaiH  i  its  longitudinal  fracture  ra* 

nries  a  little,  beinz  carmine  red,  sometnncs  ther  conchoidal,  its tr.in<>ver£e  fracture  foliated; 

logiiig  to  violet,  mixt  carmine,  and  hyacinth  colour  rarely  a  blneish-green  :   it  decrepitates 

id,  rm  and  white,  red  and  blue,  ur  orange  when  lieaioi,  and  is  generally  a  little  disco- 

led;  is  found  in  angular  pieces  in  small  pcb-  loured,  but  docs  not  intit;  becomes  electric  by 

bits,  or  in  regular  six-sided  p)-rainids,  joined  friction,  when  oncof  it^  poles  is  ailractive,  the 

loaiid  opposed  base  to  Ikisc  ;  seldom  exceeding  other  repuUive. 

uiDchin  site:  when  finely  ))0wdered,  melt-  7.  G.  spinallii«.     Spinell  and  balass   ruliy. 

iogwith  borax,  though  with  difficulty  into  a  Hard,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  inclining  to  orange  : 

STRDglavs.  iM>t  fusible,  but  losing  its  colour  in  a  strung 

i,  G.  sapphiras.     Sapphire ;  oriental  sap*  heat.     Found  in  Ceylon  in  six-sided  crystals, 

phire*.  Pertect  coninduin.     Wry  hard,  scmie-  8.  G.  ciirljsius.    Kuclase.     Hard,  pellucid, 

vhH  ponderous,  blue,  making  a  white  streak,  lamellar,  green,  in  four-sided  oblique  prisms, 

Bfailixhtly  incuned  lamellar  texture,  not  fu-  whose  edges  are  variously  truncate,  and  whose 

■blc,  but  losing  its  colour  in  a  strong  heat,  faces    are  oblique.      Found    in    Peru :   very 

Foood  in  Brazil,  the  Indies,  Persia,  Bohemia,  brittle,  an- 1  snfliciently  liani  to  scratch  quartz, 

ud  near  Puys  in   Velay,  sometimes  cr)&tal-  ().    G.    schoriitcs.       Schorlite.      Hardish, 

Bttd,  lometiroes  in  rounded  masses,  the  angles  somewhat  |MMidcrons,  diaphonous,  of  a  grecn- 

briog  worn  off  by  friction ;  and  is   next  in  ish  or  yellow ish-%v hi te  colour,  which  ih  not 

nine  to  the  ruby:   colour  skv-blue.  or  the  altered  t>y  the  fire ;  not  fa^ble  p<T  le.     Found 

ihadcs  of  Prussian    and    indrgo-blue,   with  in  Brazil  and  Saxony,  with  mica  or  quartz. 

HNietiuies    white    specks;    the    crysuls    are  10.  O.  Iteryllufc.     Beryl.     Hard,  of  a  blue- 

idwg,  shilling,  and  exhibit  a  foliated  texture  green  colour,  not  altering  its  colour  or  fusible 

mmenely   striate :   they   become  colourless  (^  heat,  of  a  conchaccnus  texture,  which  is 

*hen  heated  with  microcosoiic  salt,  and  emit  foliated  when  broken  transicrselv,  in  six-sided 

tptat  light  while  burning.  prisms,  which  are  usually  longitudinally  striate. 

3.  G.  to|)azius.     Topaz.     Imperfect  corun-  Found  in  the  mountiiiH  of  Saxony,  Silterin, 

dun.    Nearly  very  hard,  |>oiidcrou«,  vellow,  &c.  in  quartz,   granite,  woifrjin,   and   other 

dT  a  foliatea    texture,   which   is   conchoidal  matrices;  it.s  cry .otaN  of  various  magnitude  and 

*Iko  broken  tramersely,  not  fusible  ptr  se,  pelluciditv.  sometimes  with  a gretnish,  blueish, 

^  biing  all   its  colour   in   a  strong   heal,  or  yelloui»h  tinge. 

I'snid  ill  Iiulia,  Brazil,  Russia,  Saxony,  Bo-  1 1,  iw.  chrysoliihus.     Chrysolite.    Harrlish, 

bua,  &c.  generally  adhering  to  other  bub-  pellucid,  liKhti«h,  of  a  green  colour,  which  va- 

Kmces,  though  sometimes  detached  with  the  nishes  in  a  ^irong  he.ii,  fusible  by  the  hlow- 

£worn  oflf;  colour  a  higher  or  deejier  pipe,  and  sparkling  when  melted;  of  a  con - 

,  most  commonly  honey-coiou red,  some-  ehoidal  tcxitire.     round  in    Brazil,  Ceylon, 

^•es  verging  to  white  or  greenish;  it«  frag-  Sil>eria,  Tramylvania,  and  Bohemia,  in  angn- 

^H  sometimes  irregular,  sometimes  ;:ranular  l.ir  fragnu-nts,  grains,  and  crystallized. 

W prismatic;  the  prisms  longitudinally  si ria:e,  IS^.  Cv.chrysol)er\llus.    Chrysoberyl.    Hard, 

wry,  in  pairs,  or  in  threes,  diH|)o»ed  in  a  pellucid,  green,  hiuhly  shining  internally,  of  i 

^iriaie  manner ;  often  clustered  ;  rarely  four-  conchaceous  texture.      Found  in  Brazil  and 

*U,recUn^olar  or  oblique-angular;  loses  its  Ceylon,  in  round  mj<stes,  about  the  si/e  of  a 

"ikar  ODiy  in  a  very   high  degree  of  heat;  |H^.1  or  cry  stall  izeil. 

■dli  with  borax  into  clear  glass.  13.  G.  smaMgdnc.     Fmcrald.     Hani,  pcl- 

4i   6»    hyacinthtn.      Hyacinth.      Zircon,  lucid,  lightish.  i{ia4!i-green ;  %vhen  heated  to 

^|||fMi.    Hard;  lamellar;  of  a  |)eculiar  yd-  K'O^  of  \\Vdgwo«l,  l>ecome<  blue,  but  rcr  - 

**t^red,  in  four-sided  prisms,  terminatol  \ersits  green  colour  when  odd;  melis  befoic 

•  both  iidct  by  a  Ibui-tklcd  pynunid.  not  fu*  the  blow-pipe:  of  aconchoidal  texture.  FquaiI 

VOLF.  ^                  "  '                                  <i 
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in  the  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Eihiopia,  in  French  is  masculine;    and    dent  ia  Latin  ii 

Peru,  Uussia,  and  on  the  confines  of  Persia.  masculine,  but  dent  in  French  is  feininiiie. 

14.  G.  granatus.  Garnet.  Hard,  ponder-  The  oriental  languages  frequentlv  neglect  the 
ous,  rod,  of  uncQual  texture,  preserving  its  co-  use  of  genders,  and  the  Persian  language  has 
lour  in  a  low  neat;  melting,  in  a  stronger  none  at  all.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  atc.  gene- 
heat,  into  a  brown,  opaque,  spumid  mass,  rally  content  themselves  to  express  the  different 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  species,  which  genders  by  different  terminations;  as  lonui 
diH'cr  in  colour,  or  pellucidity,  or  angularity,  eguut,  a  good  horse  ;  bona  equa,  a  good  mait^ 
Found  in  Britain,  and  various  other  parts  of  &c.  But  in  English  wc  frequently  go  further, 
Europe,  Madagascar,  Ethiopia,  India,  Syria,  and  express  the  difference  of  sex  l^  different 
sometimes  in  mas^,  somctmies  crystallized,  words:  at  boar,  sow;  boy,  girl ;  Liuck,  doe ; 
The  other  three  species,  which  are  scarcely  bull,  cow;  cock,  hen ;  dog,  nitch,  &c.  We 
worth  particularizing,  are,  have  only  about  twenty-four  femminei,  dti- 

\5.  G.  granadillus.     Red  schorl.  tinguished  from  the  males  by  the  variation  of 

16.  G.  loranus.     Gem  granite.  the   termination   of  the   male    into   etij  of 

17.  G.  rubicellus.  Brazilian  ruby.  which  number  are    abbot,   abbess ;    coont, 
GF/MMARY.  a.  (from  gem.)  Pertaining  to  countess  ;  actor,  actress;  heir,  heiress;  prince, 

gems  or  jewels  (Brown).  princess,  &cc.  which  is  all  that  our  languace 

GENlM  A^ION,  in  botany,  budding.  The  knows  of  any  thing  like  genders.  The  Greek 
construction  of  the  bud;  of  leaves,  stipules,  and  I^tin,  besides  the  masculine  and  feminioct 
petioles,  or  scales.  have  the  neuter,  commcm;  and  the  doubtful 

GEfMMEOUS.  a.  {gemmeus,  Latin.)  1.  gender;  and  likewise  the  epicine,  or  Dromii* 
Tending  to  &em$  (J^^ti).  2.  Resembling  gems,    cuous,  which,  under  one  sinale  eender  and 

GEMMEUM,  in  Roman  antirjuity,  pro-    termination,  includes  both  the  Kinds, 
perly  signifies  a  vase  or  cup,  cut  out  of  a  single        To  Ge\\der.  0.  a,   (.cngendrer,  French.) 
stone.  1 .  To  beget.  2.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  (71a.)« 

GEMMINGEN,  a  town  of  the  palatinate        To  Ge'nder.  v.  n.  To  copulate ;  to  breed. 
of  the  Rhine,- in  Germany.    Lat.  49.  (>  N.        GENDUE  (l^uis  le),  a  French  historiiHt 
Loii.().  13  E.  who  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 

GEMMFPAROUS,  in  bouny,  producing  Rouen,  was  born  in  l(i59,  and  died  in  1733. 
gems  or  buds.  His  principal  works  are,  a  History  of  France, 

GEMONTiE  SCAL^,  or  Gradus  ge-  in  3  vols,  folio;  the  Life  of  Harleyj  aaBaw 
MONii,  among  the  Romans,  was  much  the  on  the  Reign  of  I  ^uis  the  Great;  andaUfc 
same  as  a  callows,  or  gibbet,  in  England.  uf  Cardinal  d*Anibuise. 

GEMOTE,  a  Saxon  word,  denoting  a  meet-  Gendre  (Gelbert  Charles  le),  marauii  of 
ing  or  assembly.  St.  Aubin,  a  French  writer  of  consiaenbk 

GENDARMES,  or  Gens  d'Armks,  q.  d.  merit,  was  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
men  of  arms,  a  term  used  among  the  French  Paris,  and  master  of  requests.  He  died  in 
for  a  select  body  of  horse-guards;  btcausc  they  1746,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His  principil 
succeeded  the  ancient  men  of  arms,  who  were  work  is,  a  Treatise  on  Opinion,  ISmo. 
armed  at  all  points,  and  thence  were  called  GENEALO'GICAL.  a.  {genealogy.)  Piei* 
gendarmes.  tatninp:  to  descents  or  families. 

Gendarmes    (Scote),  were   originally  in-        GENEA'I.OGIST.  *.  (ymayxyw ;  genttk' 
•tituted  bv  Charles  VII.  of  France  about  the    gisl^  French.)     He  who  traces  descents, 
middle  of'^the  fifth  century,  and  fonned  a  part        GENEA'LOGY.  s-  (yw«  and  Xoy^.)    Hi^ 
of  his  guard ;  in  which  station  also  they  acted    torv  of  the  succession  of  families  iBwmei), 
under  other  princes.   It  was  their  prerogative        GENERA,  in  Botany    and  ZooLO«T« 
to  take  precedence  of  all  the  companies  of  the    Sec  those  articles. 

gendarmerie  of  France,  and  on  particular  occa-  .  Genera,  in  music,  the  different  scales  bj 
sions  they  even  preceded  the  two  companies  of  which  the  Greeks  regulated  their  diviskw  a 
the  king*s  mousquetaires.  The  sons  of  the  the  tetrachord  :  these,  as  agreed  by  AristoixcM 
Scottish  monarchs  were  the  usual  captains  of  Bacchius,  Euclid,  Boctius,  and  other  ancki 
this  company-;  and,  after  Mary's  accession  to  writers,  were  principally  three ;  the  EsBii! 
the  throne,  its  command  belonged  to  them  as  monic.  Chromatic^  and  Diatonic  (5a 
a  right.  those  words.)     Aristides  Quiutilian,  howciiV 

GENDER.  J.  (frenus,  Latin.)   1.  A  kind  ;  a    mentions  many  otlier  genera,  and  enumeiali 
eort :  not  in  use  {Shakspeare),    2.  A  sex.  six  as  very  ancient,  viz.  the  Lydian,  DoM 

Gender,  among  erammarians,  a  division  Phrygian,  Ionian,  Mixolydian,  and  SyntQlM 
of  nouns  or  names  to  oistinguish  the  two  sexes,  lydian.  lliese  six  genera,  which  we  must  ■ 
This  was  the  original  intention  of  sender :  but  confound  with  the  tones  or  modes  of  the  Ofl 
afterwards  other  words,  which  had  no  proper  names,  differed  no  less  in  their  degrees  thaai 
relation  either  to  the  one  sex  or  the  other,  had    their  compass.    The  one  did  not  extend  toll 

Senders  assigned  them,  rather  out  of  caprice  octave,  xvhile  others  reached,  and  some  excel 
iian  reason  ;  which  is  at  length  established  by  ed  it.  Inde))cndent  of  the  various  subdivisiQ 
custom.  Hence  genders  vary  according  to  the  of  the  three  principal  genera,  there  was 
lan^agcs,  or  even  according  to  the  words  in-  common  genus,  consisting  only  of  the  sill 
troduced  from  one  language  into  another,  sounds  of  the  genera ;  as  also  a  mixed  geoi 
Thui  arlor  in  Latin  is  femtniDe,  but  arhrc  in   i^rtakiDg  of  two,  or  of  all  die  tbKC 
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« 

It  IS  worthy  f^t  notire,  that  in  this  collection  country,  that  he  may  not  enga^^c  his  troops  too 

or  cofubi  nation  of  genera,  which  was  rarely  far,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  thcineans  of  brinB* 

Hied,   not  more  than   four  chords  or  strings  ing  them  off;    in   sub^i!»ting  them«    and  ixl 

were  einphncd,  which  were  tighlonrd  or  re-  knowing  how  to  take  the  nl0^t  advantageous 

bxcd  diiriii^  performance :  a  practice  of  ^rcat  posts  either  for  6gliting.rctreating,or  shunning 

apparent  ditiiculty,  and  of  which  we  c:in  have  .1  battle.      His  experience  inspires  his  army 

no  true  idea.     Indeed,  the  whole  musical  sys-  with  confidence,  and  an  assurance  of  victory , 

tem  of  the  ancients  being  only  conve)-ed  to  us  and  his  quality,  by  creating  respect^  augments 

hy  speculative  authors,  and  not  by  any  conti-  his  authority.   By  his  lil>erality  he  gets  intelln 

noance  of  its  practice,  we  are  necestorily  left  gence  of  the  strength  and  designs  of  iheencmy, 

in  great  uncertainty  respecting  its  execution,  and  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  take  the  iiaost 

nor  will  the  varj'ing  accounts  of  the  different  successful  measures.     He  ought  to  be  fond  of 

vrriters  on  the  subject  afford  us  a  permanent  glory,  to  have  an  aversion  to  llattery,  to  render 

resting-place  for  our  opinions  concerning  the  himself  beloved,  and  to  keep  a  strict  discipliQit 

oiceiies  of  its  theory*  {oushj^^sDict.Mus,),  and  r^ular  subordination. 

GE'NEllABLh.  a.  (from  genero,  Latin.)  The  office  of  a  general  is  to  regulate  the 
That  may  be  produced  or  begotten.  march  and  encampment  of  the  ariiiy;  in  thd 
GE'NERALm  a.  (general f  Fr.)  1.  Compre*  day  of  battle  to  chuse  out  the  most  advantaff»^ 
hoidiiig  many  species  or  individuals ;  not  spe-  ous  ground ;  to  make  the  disposition  of  tht 
cial ;  not  i>artjcular  (Broome).  2.  I^x  in  sig-  army;  to  post  the  artillery,  and  where  there 
nifiatkm ;  not  restrained  to  any  special  or  par-  is  occasion,  to  send  his  orders  by  his  aide-de- 
ticular  import  (fFaits).  3.  Not  restrained  by  camps.  At  a  siege  he  is  to  cause  the  place  to 
nanow  or  distinctive  limitations  {Locke),  4.  be  invested,  to  regulate  the  approaches  and  at- 
Relatins  to  a  whole  class  or  body  of  men,  or  a  tacks^  to  visit  the  works,  and  to  send  out  de- 
whole  kind  of  any  being  (^tVgt//).  5.  Pub-  tachinents  to  secure  the  convoy  and  foraging 
lie;  comprising  tne  whole  (AfiV/on).    6.  Not  parlies. 

directed  to  any  single  object  (Sprat).     7.  Kx-  General  of  Horse  ^  and  General  of  Foot ,  are 

tensive,  though  not  universal.    8.  Common ;  |X)sts  next  under  the  general  of  the  army,  and 

usual  (Shakspeare),  these  have  ui)on  all  occa>ioni(  an  absolute  au- 

Ge'vcral.  s,     1.  The  whole;  the  totality  thority  over  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  army. 

l\«frM).    2.  ITic  public ;  the  interest  of  the  General  of  the  Ar/illerf/,  or  Master  Genaal 

whole.    3.   The  vulgar  (Shakspeare).  of  the  Onluance.     See  Ordnance. 

General,  in  a  military  sense,  is  an  officer  Cii^nlral,  is  aUo  uf^cil  for  a  particular 
in  chief,  to  whom  the  prince  or  ticnatc  of  a  mArel),  or  bent  of  drum,  being  the  nrst  which 
country  have  judged  proper  to  intrust  the  com-  gives  notice,  commonly  in  the  morning  early, 
msnd  of  their  troops.  He  holds  this  important  for  the  infantry  to  he  in  re.uline>s  to  inarch, 
trust  under  variou.^  titles:  as  ciptain -general  in  Cifxkkal^  is  aho  U'^ed  for  the  chief  of  an 
lingland  and  S|)ait) ;  fi-Idt-utare^chal  in  Gcr-  order  of  nii>nks  ;  or  (if  a1*  ti.e  houses  and  con- 
many;  or  niare?chal  in  France.  grt^.iti>)!is,  c>tabli>hed  under  the  same  rule. 
Ill  the  Ijritish  service  the  king  is,  con^titu-  'i'liiis  we  say,  the  g\.'neral  of  ihc  Franciscans, 
lionally,  and  in  his  o^i\  proper  right,  captain-  Ci'^tcrcians,  5:c. 

^■riicral.      lie  has   ten  aide-de-cami»5 ;  every  (iKNEl{.\LISSlMO,  a  :*uprcmc  and  abso- 

■H>eof  whom  enjoys  the  brevet  rajilc  of  full  lute  commander  in  the  field.    This  word  is  ge- 

C'^!onel  in  the  arniy.     Next  to  his  lUcijesty  is  nerally  used  in  most  foreign  languages.  It  was 

tlie  coinuiamler  in  chief,  ^vhom  he  sometimes  first  invented  by  the  absolute  authority  of  car- 

hoiiours  with  the  title  of  captain-general.  dinal  Richelieu,  when  he  went  to  command 

The  natural  qualities  of  a  general  are  a  the  French  army  in  Italy, 

martial  genius,  a  solid  judgment,  a  healthy  GENKRA'LITY.  1.  {^cncraliti,  French.) 

^*^)ust  constitution,  intrepidity  and   presence  1.  The  state  of  being  ijeneral  (Hooker).     ^. 

of  Diind  on  critical  occasions,  indefatigability  The  main  1)ody ;  the  bulk  (Tillotson). 

in  husiness,  goodness  of  heart,  lib(.ranty,  a  GK'N EK ALLY.  ac/.  (from  gr»^j/.)  1.  la 

i^^)0uablc  age;  if  tooyoung,  he  nuiy  want  ex-  general;  without  specification  or  exact  linii- 

jhTience  and  prudence;  if  too  old,  he  may  not  tation  (Bacon).    2.   Extensively,  thoni^h  not 

W vivacity  enough.     His  conduct  mubt  be  universally.     3,   Commonly;    frrquenily.     4. 

uiiform,  his  tem|x:r  affable,  but  indexible  in  Li  the  main;  without  minute  detail  (Sw'ifi), 

Ottiataining  the  police  and  discipline  of  an  GEfNERALNESS.^.  (from  ^f/2rr(i/.)  Wide 

ujjy,  extent,  though  short  of  imivetsality;  frcquen- 

The  acquired  qualities  of  a  general  should  be  cy ;  commonness  (Sidney). 

leciecy,  justice,  sobriety,  temperance,  know-  GE'NERALTY.  s.   ((voiix  general.)    The 

'tdpof  the  art  of  war  from  theory  and  prac^  whole;  the  totality  (Hale). 

^,  the  art  of  commanding  and  speaking  with  GE^NERANT.  9.  (^c?ieTa/ii,  Latin.)  This 

Pitciskm  and  exactness,  great  attention  to  pre-  begetting  or  i)roductivc  (>ower  (Glany'tlU). 

"trre  thelites  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  io  GE'NKIIATK.  p.  a.  {j;entro,  Litiu.)  I. 

^'''(liers ;  and  a  constant  study  of  the  characteiii  To  bcif'Jt ;  U)  propagate  (Bacoft).     i?.   i  o  pro- 

'^filic  officers  of  his  army,  that  he  may  employ  duce  ic\  life;  to  pnKrreate   (Millof:).    3.   To 

tiSein  acc-nling  to  their  talents.     His  c<mduct  cause;  tu  jinuluce  (.Irbithnot). 

'pfiean  in  evi.ibUshing  his  magazines  in  the  GENERATION,  f.  (guuration,  French.) 

ibtfst  couveni^iDt  places^  iu  ekamiaui^  the  l..Tlicaciuf  Lc^uiung  orpruJucing  (J[^(iic.'0- 
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C  A  family;    a  race  (SAaA.).    3.  Progeny;  inBnite  variety  of  offsets  and  ahortiTC  syttaon^ 

offspring  ishak.),  4.  A  single  succession  (7?a-  which  have  been  generated  and  have  existecf 

eifh),  b  An  age ;  about  33  years  {Hooker),  for  a  short  time,  from  this  fertile  subject,  there 

Generation,  a  sexual  aciion  for  the  pur-  are  three  that  deserve  our  particular  attention  ; 

pose  of  propagating  life,  performed  in  different  that  which  contends  that  the  animal,  or  rather 

ways  among  different  animals;  some  of  which  the  human  fetus,  for  we  are  now  principally 

have  the  powers  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  in-  bending  our  attention  to  our  own  species,  isr 

dividual,  others,  and  by  far  the  larger  part,  the  ihe  conjoint  production  of  seminal  matter  af« 

powers  divided  between  male  and  famale  indi-  forded  in  coition  by  both  sexes,  which  has  been 

▼iduals.  termed  the  theory  of  episenesis;  that  which 

The  females  of  quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  asserts  tliat  the  female  alone  affords  the  basis 

separated  into  two  cavities,  uterus  bicorob,  and  of  the  embryon ;  and  that  which  affirms  it  to 

a  considerable  number  of  teats;  excepting  a  be  the  total   production  of  tbe  male;   both 

few  species  of  simia  they  have  no  menstrual  which  latter  have  been  denominated  theories 

flax ;  most  of  them  bear  several  young  at  a  of  evolution, 

time,  and  the  period  of  their  gestation  is  gene-        «  The  second  hypothesis  in  the  present  ar- 

rally  short.     l*he  generation  of  birds  is  very  rangement,  or  that  contending  for  the  produo* 

difierent.     The  males  have  a  strong  genital  tion  of  the  fetus  from  female  rudiments  alone; 

organ,  which  is  often  double.    The  vulva  in  was  originally  advanced  by  Josephus  de  Aro« 

females  is  placed  within  and  behind  the  anus ,  matariis ;  but  it  was  principally  brought  into 

the  ovaries  have  no  matrices,  and  there  is  a  notice  by  Swammerdam    and  Harvey.    ObN>« 

duct  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  egg  from  serving  a  vast  cluster  of  vesicles  in  the  female 

the  ovarfum  into  the  intestines ;  this  passage  is  ovarium,  an  organ  situated  on  each  side  of  the 

called  the  oviduct.    The  eggs  of  pullets  have  uterus  or  womb,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

exhibited  unexpected  facts  to  physiologists  who  though  only  mediately  connected  with  it  by 

have  examined  the  phaenomena  of  incubation,  means  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  vasa  deferen- 

The  most  important  discoveries  are  those  of  tia,  and  (lerceiving  that  these  vesicles  appeared 

the  immortal  Haller,  who  persuaded  himself  to  diminish  in  number  in  some  kind  of  propor* 

that  he  had  found  the  chicken  perfectly  formed  tion  to  the  number  of  parturitions  a  woman 

in  eggs  which  were  not  fecundated:    a  fact  had  sustained,  they  successively  determined  that 

however  that  wants  much  confirmation.  There  these  vesicles  must  be  inert  eggs,  orovula,  con* 

is  no  determinate  conjunction  between  fishes,  taining  in  extreme  embryo  a  perfect  miniatnn 

excepting  the  squalus  or  shark >  the  female  of  the  fhrm  assumed  afterwards;  which,  by 

deposits  her  eggs  on   the   sand,   over  which  the  pleasurable  shock  sustained  throuffbout  the 

the   male    passes,   and    emits    its    seminal  whole  body  in  the  immediate  act  of  coitiooi 

fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecundatirig  but  more  directly  by  themselves  from  proxi- 

them ;  these  eggs  are  hatched  after  a  certain  mity  of  situation,  are  instantaneously  thrown 

time.   The  males  of  several  oviparous  quadru-  into  a  state  of  vital  activity,  are  detached  fron 

peds  have  a  double  or  forked  organ,    insects  the  common  cluster  of  which  they  constitote 

exhibit  all  the  varieties  which  are  observed  in  a  part,  and  in  a  short  time  pass  into  the  uterof 

other  animals.      The  organ   of  the  male  is  through  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which 

usually  armed  with   two  hboks  to  seize  the  spontaneouslyenlargesfor  the  purpose;  where, 

fbniale;   the  place  of  these  organs  is  greatly  by  the  genial  powers  of  the  uterus  itself,  die 

▼arfed;  with  some,  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  incipient  embryon  is  gradually  evolved  and  aog* 

the  belly  near  the  chest,    as   in  the  female  mented  into  a  perfect  fetus,  and  partakes  of 

dragon-fly ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  common  form  and  properties  of^the  parent 

the  antenna,  as  in  the   male  spider.     Most  stock.    The  little  animal,  it  was  mainiainccf 

worms  are  hermaphrodite ;  each  individual  has  by  Harvey,  might  be  occasionally  imprrssed 

both  sexes.     Polypes,  with  respect  to  genera-  with  an  organic  resemWance  to  the  Father  from 

tion,  are  singular  animals :   they  produce  by  the  electric  impulse  communicated  in  copub* 

buds  or  offsets :  a  bud  is  separated  from  each  tion  to  every  portion  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of 

vigorous  polype,  which  is  fixed  to  some  neigh-  the  body,  and,  of  consequence,  to  the  essentiif 

bouring  body  and  grows.  humour  of  the  ova  themselves :  but,  reasoning 

The  polypules,  or  youns  polypes,  are  likewise  from  the  length  of  the  vasina  in  cows,  ana 

found  on  the  surfaee  of  the  parent  worm,  ger-  many  other  animals,  and  his  own  occasional 

minating  in  the  same  manner  as  branches  issue  dissections  of  the  human  subject  shortly  after 

from  plants.  coition, he  contended  that  the  emitted  flaid  of 

Such  is  a  glance  at  the  difference  of  the  the  male  never  could  enter  the  uterus,  and,  of 

sexual  organs  in  different  classes  of  animals,  course,  could  not  mechanically  assist  in  the 

To  give  even  an  equal  glance  at  the  different  evolution  of  the  contained  embryo, 
theories  which  have  endeavoured  to  account        *^  Lecwenhock  and  Hartsocker,  howerer* 

for  the  production  of  life  upon  the  prolific  con-  upon  a  more  accurate  anatomy  ofthe  uteroiioh 

5iinction  or  mere  action  of  these  organs,  would  mediately  after  copulation,  discovered  not  only 

carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  that  the  projectecf  male  fluid  could  enter  into 

The  following,  however,  which  is  equally  its  cavity,  but  that  it  actually  did  thus  enter; 

briefand  comprehensive,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  and  in  some  instances  whfch  fell  beneath  their 

select  from  Mr.  Good^s  notes  on  his  translation  notice,  had  obviously  ascended  into  the  PaHo- 

on  Lucretius,  vol.  it.  p.  190.    <*  Omitting  zax  pbui  tubes.     And  now  a  new  doctrine  wtf 
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artfidyandoDeiltogether  Opposite  to  the  theory  gestation.  The  sptem  of  generation  a^-  ant* 
f  Uanrey.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  former  malculo  maris  was  still  triumphantly  main- 
beory  the  father  hid  no  immediate  conncciion  taine<l,  and  the  fcehle  exertions  of  the  few 
vith  nis  own  child ;  he  coukl  not  bebtow  upon  who  had  sciisie  enough  to  op|)Ose  it  was  drown* 
I  a  particle  of  his  corporeal  fri^me,  and  the  ed  in  the  muhitudinons  \ociferaiion  of  their 
ntire    productioo  was    the  o|)eration  of  the    oj>ponenis. 

BMther.     In  consequence,  then,  of  this  di^co-        "  At  bht  aro^e  the  accurate  and  indefatigable 
reiy,  we  were  instructed  that  the  whole  crea-     Buflfon,  and  undcc(»yed  hy  opinion,  as  well  at 
tioQ  was  the  property  of  the  father,  and  that    uiidisnuycd  by  clamour,  he  resolved  to  deviate 
ihe  mother^  in  her  turn,  had  nothing  to  do    from  the  bcaien  |>alh  of  absurdity,  to  think  for 
vith  it$  that  every  particle  of  the  projected    himself,  and  to  publish  his  thoughts  to   the 
fluid  was  a  true  tmi  perfect  semen,  conuiuing    world.    And  what  do  they  at  last  amount  to) 
io  itself,  like  the  ovum  of  the  female  U|)on  the    — A  resuscitation  of  the  Epicurean  theory  of 
theory  of  Harvey,   the  miniature  of  all  the    Lucretius,  illustrated  and  explained  from  mo- 
prfaos  and  memoers  of  the  future  fetu$,  w  hich    dem  science  and  the  experience  of  additional 
in  due  time  were  gradually  evulved  and  aug-    ages.     All  animals  and  vegetables,  according 
■oiled;  and  that  tne  uterus  and  ovum,  into    to  the  ingenious  theory  of  this  admirable  natu- 
irkieli  some  one  of  these  semina  was  almost    ralist,  contain  an  infinite  number  of  organic 
uBt  of  being  protruded  in  the  act  of  coition,    molecules  in  every  part  of  their  frames ;  but  in 
egojointly  ontnd  nothing  more  than  a  mere    the  sexual  fluid  and  the  secrl-vessels  of  planti 
neM,  io  which  the  homunculus,  or  radimental    they  are  more  numerous  than   in  any  other 
SeiDi,  was  deposited  for  warmth  and  nutriment.    |)art9.    These  organic  elements  afford  nutrition 
And  as  the  former  appealed  to  the  phenomena    and  growth  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  syt- 
nf  oviparous  animals  during  the  period  of  in«    tern ;  and  when  either  becomes  adult,  the  sar* 
ohation,  the  phenomena  of  worms  and  por-    plus  is  secreted  and  strained  oflf  for  the  forma* 
wiglcs  were  appealed  to  by  the  latter;  and  a    tion  of  their  rcs])ective  seeds.    The  existence 
icij  oonsiderahle  degree  of   life  and  motion    of  vesicular  ova  dct.iched  at  distinct  periods  of 
woe  supposed  to  he  incontrovertibly  discovered    time  from  the  female  ovarium  is,  ui)on  this  hj« 
fay  the  aid  of  jjood  magnifyins  glasses,  in  the    poihesis,  a  mere  chimera,  and  their  pa&sage 
KmiiiaJ  fluid  itself«  and  not  less  than  many    through  the  Fallopian  tul>e  into  the  uterus  is 
nillkms  of  these  homuncuU,  or  little  unborn    declared  to  be  totally  unfounded  on  any  proof 
neo,  frisking  about  in  a  diameter  of  tlic  smalU    whatsoever,  and  a  mere  assumption  for  the 
otgnin  of  sand,  and  all  of  them  of  the  exact    pur^iose  of  systematising.    The  ovaria  arc,  in 
ihipe  of  a  tadpole.     But  Delappius,  a  pupil  of    reality,  testes,  receiving,  like  those  of  the  male, 
Lcewcohoek,  advanced  fartlier,  for  he  not  only    the  surplus  of  the  organic  molecules  of  the 
mm  these  tadpoles,  but  traced  one  of  them    body,  and  secreting  them  for  the  purpose  of  ^- 
faonitiig  through  its  tunic  and  exhibiting  two    neration.    The  seminal  liquor  thus  secerned  in 
atms,  two  leg^f  the  human  head  and   heart,    the  male  and  female  frames  are,  in  the  act  of 
LuguiatioOy'we  see,  is  not  confined  to  poetry:    coition,  protruded  at  the  same  time  into  the 
ttohen  extends  as  largely  to  the  profoundeibt    uterus;  and  bcaiming  intimately  blended  to* 
bwichet  of  science;  and  the  investigator  of    gether,  produce  by  a  kind  of  new  fermentation 
pUoiophical  systems  meets  with  his  occasional    the  first  filaments  of  the  fetus,  which  grow 
pieMaoUies,  as  well  as  the  hunter  after  his-    and  ex|)and  like  the  filaments  of  plants ;  for 
lorical  anecdotes.   It  is  truly  astonishing,  how-    nature,  it  appears,  commences  all  her  opera- 
Cfcr,  10  reflect  on  the  universality  with  which    tiont  by  a  similar  kind  of  motion ;  ami  the 
ikis  latter  opinion  has,  till  within  a  verv  few    fetus,in  its  state  of  incipient  existence,  possesses 
yens,  been  accredited  ;    and  how  decisively    nothing  more   than   this.      To  renoer  such 
eiciy  anatomist,  and  indeed  every  man  who    combination  of  seminal  fluids  productive,  it  is 
pnetende'l  to  the  smallest  portion  of  medical    contended  that  their  quantities  must  he  duly 
icieiicc,  was  convinced  that  his  children  were    proportioned,  their  |x>wer8  of  action  definite^ 
Bomore  related,  in  point  of  actual  generation,    ancl  their  solidity,  tenacity,  or  rarefaction  sym« 
to  bis  own  wife  than  they  were  to  his  neigh-    phoneous  and  accordant ;  and  that  the  fetus  is 
boors!  It  was  in  vain  that  Verheven  denied    either  male  or  female  as  the  animal  fluid  of  the 
the  existence  of  animalcules  in  tne  seminal    man  or  woman  aliounds  most  with  organic 
flwd,  and  demonstrated  that  the  motion  sup*    molecules,  and  resembles   the   father  or  the 
pMed  to  be  traced  there  was  a  mere  microsco-    mother  according  to  the  different  combina- 
pie  delusion  :  it  was  in  vain  that  the  imposti*    tions  of  these  elements. 
Uiiy  was  urnd  of  the  descent  of  a  pulpy  and        *'  This  ingenious  theory  has  since  been  stre- 
vciicalar  oi-ufum  through  the  almost  impercep-    nuonsly  supported  bv  Manpertius  in  his  Venus 
tible  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  with  which,    Physique,  and  Needliain  in  his  admirable  pa])er 
in  reality,  it  is  never  immediately  connected;    inserted  in  the Philosonhical Transactions,  vol. 
it  was  in  vain  to  adduce  the  existence  of  an    xiv.   In  each  of  these  last  publications,  indeed, 
eqoal  quantity  of  materiul  and  paternal  fea-    we  find  some  decree  of  change,  And  for  the 
mm  in  almost  every  family  in  the  world,  the    most  part  some  degree  of  improvement ;  but 
tndcviating  intermixture  of  features  in  mules    the  variations  are  neither  numerous  nor  very 
Ad  oUier  hybrid  animals,  and  the  casual  trans-    essential.    The  system  of  Darwin  diflers  but 
a  of  maternal  impressions  to  the  child  when    little  from  that  of  BufTon,  and  oliviously  took 
uddeoJyirig^tcncadiuing  the  earlier  pcrio4  of  iu  m  from  it.     Profcsaor  Blumeubachi  of 
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Gotliiigcn,  has  also  of  laic  brought  foruarus  a  iiincu>  for  the  purpose  of  prcicrvi 

theory  not  essentially  (liHorciit  irom  ihib  of  Dr.  icrnal  part  from  any  injim',   to  v 

Darwin/*  iniahi  he  liable  from  the  acrimonvo 

m 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  theory  of  epi-  There  is  a  very  great  dift'erence  in  i 

genesis,  first  started  by  the   l\piciirean««,  and  ance  t)l"  all  ilwrbc  part^  in  ditVeienti 

•ince  rc-fctarted  by  BulVon,  baa  al«o  ntelvc<l  pecially  in  those  who  h:i\e  h.t«l  man 

complete  or  nearly  eouipleie  confiriuaiioii  boih  and  at  varioui  periods  of  life.   In  yof 

in  zoology  and  phvtolo;iy  l»y  the  exncrimtuits  i)f  lliey  arc  firm  and  vejielc,  but  in  the 

Spalanzani  and  KuelrJulcr,  and  the  rtbull  of  toaethcr  with  the  internal,  beeomc 

such  experiments  as  applied  by  Werner.  wiihered.  The  labia  and  nymplia?  a 

GENERATION  (Female  (irgans  ol).      The  clonjiation^loexcrescences,  and  to  i 

mrts  subservient  to  generation  in  a  wontan  are  tion  of  bchirroiis  tumours,  which  i 

divided  into  external  and  internal.    The  ex-  stances  ha\e  grown  to  an  enornioi 

ternal  parts  are  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia,  ))ecially  in  hot  ch mates.     It  is  not  i 

ihe  pcrmscuni,  the  clitoris,  and  the  nynipha*.  one  of  ihe  labia  or  of  the  nymphap  t 

To  ihe«ie  may  be  added  the  meatus  urinarins,  or  more  [>endulous  than  the  other:  1 

or  orifice  of  the  uretl»ra.     The  hymen  may  be  largement   or  elongation  are  not  i 

esteemed  the  barrier  between  the  external  and  di-ica^es,  till  some  inconvenience  i 

internal  parts.      That   soft  fatty    prominence  by  them.  The  internal  parts  of  gen 

which  is  situated  upon  the  ossa  pubis,  extend-  the  vagina  and  uterus  and  its  appeut 

ing  towards  the  groms  and  abdomen,  is  called  Vagina,  Uterus,  &c. 
the  mons  veneris;  its  use  heems  lobe  chiefly        Generation    (Male    organs    < 

that  of  prevent! ni;  inconvenience  or  injury  in  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 

ftie  act  of  coition.     If  a  line  be  drawn  across  in  men  are  the  Penis,  Testicles, 

the  anterioc  an^le  of  the  {mdcndum,  all  that  cuLiE  skMixALCS.      For  which, 

i>art  above  it  which  is  covered  with  hair  niay  resneciixc  articles.^ 
oe  called   nions  veneris,  below   it  the    labia        GKNERATING  LINK 


or  Fi 


commence,  which  being  of  a  similar  thou;^h  «^coni(  try,  is  that  which  by   its  n 

looser  texture,  appear  like  a  continuance  of  the  duces  any  other  plane  or  bolid  fipnr 

mons  veneris  pas>in;:  on  each  side  of  the  pu-  right  line  moved  any   way  paralle 

dendum,  which  they  chieflv  compo^e.     Pro«  generates  a  paiallelogram ;   round 

ceeding  downwards  rnd  backwaras  the  labia  the  same  plane,  with  one  end  fastei 

aeain  unite,  and  the  |H*rina.*um  is  formed.   All  jioint,  it  p;enerates  a  circle.     One  e 

tnat  space  between  the  |)o.sterior  angle  of  the  lotion  of  a  circle,  in  the  same  plane 

pudendum  and  the  anus  is  called  the  perinaeum;  the  cycloid ;  and  the  revolution  of  a 

the  external  covering  of  which  is  the  skin,  as  round  its  diamt  ter  generates  a  sphei 
the  vagina  ib  the  internal  j  including  between        GE'Nl'iRATlVE.  a,  {^encraiif, 

them  ceJndar  and  adipoi^e  membrane  and  the  I.  IViviu;^  the  power  of  propagation 

lo>\er  pan  <>f  the  sphincter  ani.     The  extent  '2,  Prolific;  having  the  power  of  p 

of  the  jH't  ina*um  i>  ^'enemlly  about  an  inch  and  fruiifid  ( Hi  iilley). 
a  iialf,  tiion^h  in  sonieVuhjrcts  it  is  not  more         GKNEUA^IXHl.  .«.(t>oni;,r//tr<>, 

tha;i  one,  ai;d  in  olhors  isenual  to  three  inches.  |)owir  whirh  be-its,  caurc-5,  or  prod 
Tiie  \\\\\\  anicrit)r  ed^ei.-.  c;'ncd  the  tenwni  la-         (iKNKRATOR,  in  nmsic,  ^iL'uifus 

b'cr::r:j.     l;-.'!  >\v  tl'.e  anteiior  a!:glc  of  the  pn-  cipal  sound  or  sounds  b\  wliich  oihc 

f  "n'.iLin  t.  o  cliuji;.^  ia  }  I,.ccd.  which  ari^c?  by  duced.     Tlius   the  Jowest  ('   forth 

two  •:;;:;a  ,.i  ■.raTic:A>  fr«Mn  li'.e  uppei  j>ari  of  ihr  harpsichord,  be-ides  its  octave, 

liie  .ViUii  '  r  r.K-  Iv"!;!.!.     The  exti-rnal   |arr  or  aiiath'nti\c  ear  with  ilstuclfih  abo\ 

extieniii)    <il   i:.o  clnoris  is  cp.lU'd  the  j;!.iiuU,  ah,  and  with  its  scventfenih  above,  < 

which  ii.i   a  |.:i|iUv.c  <.r  tliin  covering  to  which  TheC,  ihvrefore,  is  calitd  tlieir  jien 

ihe  nyiij|:i-.a    vir«;  jt-iind.     Tlie  rlitoii->  is  swp-  G  .uid  1''  its  product  >  or  harn«Miic- 

,  f.yzd  i'>  i-.e  ihe  ;.ri:jri!.»al  seal  cf  pleii^urc,  and  i.>  the  apprnxliM.uion  of  cho/d?,  f<»r  C 

le  ^.'..iblo  of  ^.imcd^vree  of  erection  i  I- till.- an  lKi«>\v  is '^uhi.liti.icd,  wlnrh  rf.ii<vil 

«:!  I . /.'•^.n.    'I'lie  nvn»[>iKUare  two  sm;;ll  ^j)'»n;iy  fr(un  ihe  i:rntMat<ir  »ir  lowf-tC;  ?.\ 

1  o-*:l>  o''  jIoiM';:!:;-  <»i  il.c  -kin,  ri^isi"  from  ibe  likcwiM*  ?nl.<l!inri  d  i.>  tiri«*entii  hilo 

I  :.i.«*:i.;iiL- (^  :)iv  j.rw'p'iCs' cif  lilt*  cliiori.i,  k-'-s  in  wiili   tlie    al;i)vei«<iuion»d  (',    fi.rn 

•'.;.•,   I-    t  ;i  ^lajL.iii^  iii   tlu'ir  lorui  ihe  lahia.  n»ajor.     'I'm  lise  !r»v.i>T   nrjc-:,  th«r 

ThLV  I    '^i.:..:c!i  «i;;c  i,r  the  j/ii(!v:ndum  wi'.i:-  ehaniie*!  for  ihc*f  i::  ah  by  ^•..i)^til 

it.   \\'.v  "aiiia  i«i   ::;i.t'  ii*.  Ieii::ih,  when  ihev  aie  tlononnn.iiioO'.   *»!"  inotiuMs   or  iuiri 

*'.'.. v.: viail)  ;!iLi.i:jiiiit'i  liil  ihey  disappear.      Ini-  likewise  ;J\cn,  v,lnUi  ihel'  rrt.iii.i 

L.t-di^'iL!'  l)ekiw  i!ii'  inf^rie^r  ediic  <»f  tlu-  svni-  ol  their  ;i<:ntrainr.     Bi^t  >iid..ife'  n 

jliysiboi'  tin-  o£?j  puhi*.,  beiwoen  iho  nyinjh.T,  sy>trm  of  T.iriini,  tuo  uwtvs  in  rot..( 

l^  liie  n:i'i':iis  u  iii:;:i'!S  r.r  U'riiiinaiion  of  i!ic  wht-n  sounded  prndoci*  a  i!i;».!,  \\\u\ 

I  tiihra,  whicl:  is  ab'i'it  «  n-j  inch  and  a   half  the  conmrrin::  LT'Ui'rrit  :r.  (-f  t:i  »  Mi 
ill  -■iT.i.'n,  .Mi.i  r:i.i.-  I  )  ti4i'  lil..i:;!pr  in  4«strji;;ht  As  il:«'  famous  di-coviry    o!  T;!! 

i.i:c<.':;cn  a!;:ns^  i!.r  .is"i.r..al  vniface  of  svmj.h\-  from  niii\orNdIv  ki:  >un,  ah.iioni^ri  it 

^■^,  li*  V  i.iv-^li,,::;l  fo  ill-.  v;.jin.i,  il  iscCiiuucied  the  adopti<-n  ct*  some  new  .rid  in;ei 

by  ccJuI^r  menibraue.     Chi  e.ich  s'de  of  the  cijile.s  in  tke  thcon,-  of  nm  ic,  .t  brii 

i^r-jfiii  ;.re  small  oiifici'>  v.  hich  dichargc  a  of  it  i»  here  laid  before  .!:e  lender. 
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"  If  two  sounds  be  produced  at  the  same  factions  to  assist  their  indigence.    It  generally 

time  proi>erIy  tuued  and  with  due  force,  from  relales  to  some  concessions,  sacrifices,  or  pecii- 

their  conjuuclions  a  third  sound  is  generated,  liar  exertions  that  have  been  made  in  the  excr- 

so  much   more  distinctly  to  be  perceived  by  cisc  of  the  benevolent  principle.    The  extent  df 

delicate  cars  as  the  relation  between  the  gene-  generosity  is  measured  by  the  u^l vantages  and 

rating  sounds  is  more  simple;  yet  from  this  rule  pleasures   which    have   been    nlinquished    in 

we  must  except  the  unison  and  octave.    From  favour  of  another ;  or  according  to  the  trnu- 

the  fifth  is  produced  a  sound  unison  with  its  bles  and  dilficuliies  which  have  U^n  encoun- 

lowest  generator;  from  the  fourth,  one  which  tered  by  the  bi^ncfuctor  on  the  one  hand,  and 

U  ao  octave  lower  than  the  highest  of  its  gene-  the  slender  pretensions  of  the  object  to  these 

raiors ;  from  the  third  major,  one  which  is  an  benevolent  ofiices  on  the  other.    {Cogan  on  the 

octave  lower  than  its  lowest;  and  from  the  Passions.) 

sixth   minor  (who^    highest  note   forms  nn  GE/NPIROUS.  a.   (ernrrosus,  Latin.)     1. 

octave  with  the  lowest  of  the  third  formerly  Not  of  mean  birth ;  o?  gtxxl  extraction.     Cj. 

mentioned)  will  be  produced  a  sound  lower  by  Noble  of  mind  ;  m agnanimom  ;  open  of  hei^rt 


frenernuM. 

highest  note  makes  an  octave  to  the  lowest  in  Not  meanly  with  K'p;ard  to  birth.     *J.  Magrna- 

the  third  minor),  will  be  produced  a  sound  only  uimously ;    nobly  ijUrytUn).     3.    Liberally ; 

lower  by  double  the  quantity  of  a  greater  thir<l  munificently. 

than  the  hiehest;  from  the  second  m.ijor,  a  GE'NEliOUSNESS.  s.   (from  generous.) 

sound  lower  by  a  double  octave  than  the  low-  Theouality  of  being  generous  {Collier). 

est;  from  a  second  minor,  a  sound  lower  by  GENESIS,  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 

iriple  the  cjuantity  of  a  third  major  than  the  nient,  containinc;  the  hi^'^ory  of  the  creation 

hiiihest;  from   the  interval  of  a   diatonic    or  and  the  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs.     The  h<K)k 

greater  semitone,  a  sound  lower  by  a  triple  of  Genesis  sUinds  at  the  head  of  the  Pentateuch, 

octave  than  the  highest;  from  that  of  a  minor  Its  author  ib  hrld  to  l)e  Mo^es ;  it  contains  the 

or  chromatic  semitone,  a  sound  lower  by  the  relation  of  23fH)  ve^irs,  vl/.  from  the  be^^innint; 

quantity  of  a  fifth  four  times  multiplied  than  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Joseph.    The  Jews 

the  lowest,  &c.  &c.     But  tiiat  these  musical  are  forbidden  to  read  the  beginning  of  Genesis 

phciK^mena  may  be  tried  by  exjKriments  pro-  and  the  beginiiing  of  l'!zekiel  before  30  yciirs 

perto  ascertain  them,  two  hautboys  timed  with  ofafze.     The  Hebrews  called  this  book  Ucrcs- 

icrupulous  exacincob  must  l)C  procured,  whilst  chitfi,  because  it  begins  with  that  word,  wi>ich 

the  musicians  are  placed   at  the  distance  of  in  their  Luiguage  signifies  in  pi incipio,  or  "  in 

Miue  |i;ices  one  from  the  other,  and  the  hearers  the  be;;innin^."    The  (ireckx  «£ave  it  the  name 

in  the  middle.     The  violin  will  likewise  give  Genesis,  rmaic,  q.  d.  prrhliictiun,  f^eneration, 

the  same  chords,  but  they  will  be  less  distinctly  because  it  beli^ins  with  the  iii-iory  <T  the  pro. 

[Htceivtd,  and  the  ex]>(Tiiiient  more  fallacious,  duction  orgeneniioM  (if  all  Ixrin^s.    liiibbook, 

Drcau>e  the  vibrjtionsiif  other  siriiiL^s  may  be  besides  the  history  ('1  i'-^'  croalino,  roiii.i!:)s  an 

suppONcI  to  enter  into  ii.*'  account  of  the  ori^iii.il  iiriioceiue  and  iall  of 

fil'INE'HK-.  Ge.ve'kical.  a.  {f:erieriquc,  man;  the  propagation  of  mankind  ;  the  ri^e  of 

Kwncli.)    Tli.it  ctJirpr.'hends  the  ;:eiuis,  or  dis-  religion  ;  the  general  defection  and  cornpiion 

tiii;tni3hc».  from  aiiomer  genus  (//rtZ/.s).  of  the  world;  the  deluge;  the  rer>toranoi)  i^f 

Cje:xe-.:iil'  iMSAUAcXER,  in  hoiany,  or  zoolo-  the  world:  the  division  and  peoplio'j;  of  ilie 

gr,  the  definition  of  the  t^enns  of  a  plant  or  ani-  earth  ;  and  the  history  of  the  first  pitriareiis  (■> 

i&dl.    Thi-*  i.i  fa^'tiiiaus,  e>:iv*ntial,  or  natural,  the  death  of  Joseph.     It  wn^  eiT;y  for  M'i^i'h 

Sire  Genus  and  Chakacter.  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  lie  dcli\.  rs 

Gi.NBKie  d>'AME-     (!o;inoni('n  }ieniiliiiiim.  in  this  biok,   bec:uise  it  came  tlown  to  him 

lo  l»4«v.!iv,  the  family  surname,  a*  it  were,  of  throu;;^»u  few  hand^. ;  for  from  Adam  to  Noah 

^•■^■iMOies.  thei\'  vis   one   man,    viz.  Methuselah,    who 

GKNE'Kir.XLLY.    ad.    M'iih  rc-aid   to  lived -o '-.r.  s  as  to  ree  thetn  both  :  in  Uke  man- 

I'Mi  :r.'nu5,    though   not   the   sj  eci'.'j    {ffnotl-  nerSiioin  ci-iver<i:d  wi:h  Noah  and  Abraham  ; 

v.trtt^.  Isaa<:  with  Ai,rjh..in  and  Jo-seph,  from  whom 

GKNl''RO'SlTV.   s.    {^fhrf'^ifc,  Vr-i\rh.)  the  r.*C()T(U  i»f  tl.i-)  'oook  might  easily  be  ron- 


n.'i,  Ilk*.-  ii.ei'"y,  any  ii:niecl:.:'.'v-  ri:!..i"ijii  eiiiiLT  losfi.)     Th<'  m.'pvsi5  or  formation,  e.  j?r.  of  a 

'*!  iruj,r-.(:.-!.eis^  or  cr!;:"ii:;i:.iy.      IL  i.   coin-  globe  or  .'pliere  "is  c^ncjivcd   by  su:  ;->:.'".  a 

;^u:-.tlc.!  iT  bei'.-^voirnee  wiiii  a  iiL-r-jo  of  sym-  gemicircle  lo  rcvoKo  upon  a  ri^lit  lirse,  di.tvVM 

[m.iv  wi'.'i  soiii'"'  ih;'"i ';;  r.'li.  =:  i:i  •.':•:  s'j'.f^  or  fn.m  OMf  cx'.rc:ne  thereof  to  thcoi!i?r,  eaili-d 

r  n.nni.-.ii.ri^  of  a:.  ".'Li-t-r,   '...lie::  (lunri!   ■  ur  i:;  ii::.«,  ■"' :.x".- ;  f  cire'i'iiivf 'lotion  :   l!e  mi'ti'tii 

H,  either  in  thcrenii^-".".. '  f  i^ll-  r.i;"\  cr.'ii..-,  o:  rev":  .;.i'n  w»  \\\  't  ".nii'.iiclc  i<i  iheu.eiie'<i<<^f 

'■'  -.oluiit^^ry  grants,  or  in  «'ci.at".  .n-.  ai.:l  b-.:;'.--  \\,t:  -.  pl.i  i-.',  \;-.     1:,  ti«e  'MM.csisof  ligure^,  ic. 
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the  line  or  surface  that  mores  is  called  the  de-  does  the  other  half.    This  is  th«  democratic 

vcriheni ;  and  the  line  round  which,  or  accord-  part  of  the  ^%'crninent.    The  houses  of  Gene- 

ing  to  which,  the  revolution  or  nioiiun  is  made,  va  are  lofty,  aud  many  that  stand  in  the  trading 

tbedirigent.  pan  of  the  city  have  arcades  of  wood,  %\hich 

GEN  K  r,  in  mastiology.     See  Viverra.  are  raised  evt-n  to  ihc  upper  stories.     These 

GENE'rHLlACl,    in    astrology,    persons  arcades,  supported  hy  pillars,  give  a  gloomy 

^ho  erect  horoscopes,  or  pretend  to  foretel  what  apjiearance  to  the  street,  but  are  useful  to  the 

shall  befal  a  man,  by  means  of  the  stars  which  innabitants  in  protecting  theiu  from  the  sua 

presided  at  his  nativity.    The  word  is  formed  of  and  rain.    The  citizens  of  both  sexes  are  re- 

the  Greek  yn4\*i,  origin,  generation^  nativity,  markably  well  instructed.  Lat.  46. 1 1  N.  Lod. 

GENmHLlACUM,GBNBTHLiAc  poem,  6.  5  E. 

is  a  composition  in  verse,  on  the  birth  of  some  Geneva  (Lake  of),  a  large  lake  between 

prince,  or  other  illustrious  person  ;  wherein  the  Swisserland  and  Savoy,  in  a  valley,  which  sepa* 

poet  promises  him  great  honours,  advantages,  rate:)  the  Alps  from  Mount  Jura.    The  length 

&c.  along  the  coast  of  Swisserland    is   eighteen 

GENETHLl'ACS.  *.  (from  ym^xri.)   The  leagues  and  three  quarters  (twenty-five  to  a 

science  of  calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  degree),  on  the  side  of  Savoy  fifteen  leagues: 

the  future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  predo-  the  greatest  breadth  three  leagues  and  a  quarter, 

minant  at  the  birth.  The  water  is  clear,  except  where  the  entrance 

GENETTE,  in  the  old  manage,  a  Turkish  of  the  Rhone  makes  it  foul  by  the  quantity  of 

bit,  the  curb  of  which  is  all  of  one  piece,  made  mud  it  brings  along  wttli  it  in  its  course :  near 

like  a  large  ring,  and  placed  above  the  liberty  Geneva  it  is  shallow,  but  in  some  parts  exceed- 

ofthc  tongue.     When  they  bridled  a  horse,  ingly  deep,  by  some  said  to  be  unfathomable: 

they  made  his  chin  pass  through  this  curb,  it  abounds  in  fish  remarkable  as  well  for  their 

ivhich  surrounds  his  beard.    This  sort  of  bit  excellence  as  size. 

was  much  used  at  the  court  of  France  when  Geneva.    Gin.    A  hot,  fiery  spirit,  too 

Guillet  wrote.  much  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  in 

Oevetfe,  is  also  used  for  a  particular  way  this  country  as  a  dram,  and  is  unquestionably 

of  riding  practised  in  Spain :  this  being  so  short  most  injurious  to  their  constitution  and  morals, 

that  the  spurs  bear  uix>n  the  horse's  flank,  A  liquid  of  this  kind  was  formerly  sold  in  the 

would  be  reckoned  absurd  in  England ;  but,  apothecaries'  shops,  drawn  from  the  juniper* 

among  the  Spaniards,  it  is  thought  handsome,  berry  ;  but  distillers  now  have  completely  »up- 

when  they  ride  upon  their  genettes  before  the  planted  the  trade  of  the  apothecary,  who  sell  it 

ladies  in  going  to  court.  under  the  name  of  geneva,  or  gin,  in  which, 

GENEVA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  populous  it  is  believed  juniper  berries  make  no  part  of 

town,  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  same  name,  the  composition.     It  is  composed  of  oil  of  tur* 

near  the  confines  of  France  and  Swisserland.  pontine  and  malt  spirits.     A  better  sort  is  said 

It  is  seated  on  the  most  narrow  part  of  the  lake  to  be  drawn  o(T  by  a  slow  fire,  from  juniper- 

of  the  same  name,  where  the  Rhone  issues  in  berries,  ])roof-r>pirits,  and  water  in  the  nropor- 

two  large  narrow  channels,  which  soon  after  tionof  three  i>ounds  of  berries  to  four  gallons  of 

unite.    This  river  divides  the  city  into  two  un-  water  and  ten  of  spirit.    The  celebrated  Hol« 

equal  parts.     Geneva,  which  lies  partly  in  the  lands  geneva  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  a  village 

plain  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  partly  on  near  Kotterdam,  from  the  same  materials,  maE* 

a  gentle  ascent,  is  irregularly  built.     It  is  the  inguseof  French  brandy  instead  of  malt  spirits, 

most  populous  town  of  Swisserland,  containing  GENEVIEVE,  a  town  of  North  America, 

£4,000  souls.     The  reformation,  first  preached  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.   I^t.  3?.  35 

at  Geneva,  by  William  Fare),  a  native  of  Gap,  N.     Ix)n.  90.  44  W. 

and  Peter  Viret,  of  Orbe,  owed  its  final  rccep-  Genevieve,  St.  Genevieve,  or  St. 
tion  and  establishment  here  to  the  celebrated  Geneviefve,  fathers  or  religious  of  St.  Gene- 
John  Calvin.  The  treaty  of  alliance  which  vieve,  the  name  of  a  congregation  of  regular 
Geneva  contracted  with  Bern  and  Friburg,  in  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augusiin,  establiih- 
1526,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  era  of  its  ed  in  France.  The  congregation  of  Si.  Gcnc- 
liberly  and  independence  ;  for,  not  long  after,  vieve  is  a  reform  of  the  Auzusiine  canons.  It 
the  dnkcs  of  Savoy  were  deprived  of  the  antho-  was  begun  by  St.  Charles  Faure,  in  the  abbey 
lity  which  they  possessed  over  this  city,  the  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis,  whereof  he  was  a 
bishop  was  expelled,  a  republican  form  of  member,  in  the  year  I (i  18.  The  congregatioa 
government  established,  and  the  reformation  takes  its  name  from  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Genevieve 
introduced.  In  1684,  Geneva  concluded  a  which  is  the  chief  of  the  order,  and  whose 
treaty  of  perpetijal  alliance  with  Zurich  and  abbot  is  the  general  thereof.  The  abbey  itself 
Bern,  by  which  it  is  allied  with  the  Swiss  can-  took  its  name  from  St.  Genevieve,  the  patronetl 
tons.  It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  or  little  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  5IS. 
council  of  25  ;  of  which  four  are  annually  Five  years  after  her  death,  Clovis  erected  the 
chosen  syndics,  who  are  the  chief  magistrates,  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  under  the  name  and 
Thus  far  the  government  is  aristocratic.  Hut  invocation  of  St.  Peter,  where  her  relics  are 
there  is  also  a  great  council,  and  a  general  still  preserved,  her  shrine  visited,  and  her 
council  or  assembly  of  the  i)eoj)le$  the  latter  image  carried  with  great  processions  and  cere- 
amounting  to  about  1500,  who  name  half  monies  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  as  whan 
(he  memben  of  the  great  councilj  as  the  senate  some  great  favour  is  to  be  intreated  of  heaven. 


GENIAU  CtNiALEs,  an  eiiiilici  given  by 
he  pOMni  lo  ccmiii  eihIs  who  w^re  «up|iiHe(l 
»  prrMile  ovct  genention, 

UK'sti  A  t.  o.  igeniulii,  Latin.)  I .  Tlial  wiii- 
!">  pioi'ajpiiiii'i  (DrjrJfn).  a,  Tlial 
mm  ti>eFifo\nti>,  or  «up])oiM  lire  {MUIoh). 
p.   Natural  ;  liativcCBrouin). 

Ufc'NlALLV.  ad.  1.  By  gcniusi  naluraily 
XGIanrillr).     V.  Gayly ;  eheeifiilly. 

GENICULATE.  In  botany,  KnreJ. 
*<Kt>««-juiiilr<l,  H'ith.'i  AppUHl  m  a  stem, 
peduncle  oi  tiwn,  funninp  a  very  obtii«e  angle 

■  e  joinu,  as  when  Ihc  knee  is  a  little  bent. 
D  alopecurui  genicuLalui.     In  l>eltn.  PI. 

W  h  «m1aine(l  lu  be,  tntemodiis  interceplui, 
whkh  n  ihc  same  with  noilosus.  There  is 
tbi*  diflerencc,  botvcTer,  ibac  nodous  {rtodomt) 
e*nt  knouy,  or  tnerely  having  knou ,  whcie- 
grnlculate  impliet,  that  the  stem  is  bent  in 
SB  angle  ai  the  joinL  Flexunug  is  loially  dif- 
fmnl  Irom  both,  for  it  implies  dcviaiian  in  a 
curre,  not  al  an  a»gle,     iiee  Knotted. 

GENlCl'Lli.  (dimin.  from  Grnu.)  In 
boCBitf.  Knee,  liuot,  or  joint.  Properly  a 
Juitil,  where  there  ii  a  bending,  like  that  at 
dte  knee :  >»it  is  fteqtieully  put  Tor  a  Joint  in 
anwi*l  i  and  ihrn  is  lynonytuoua  wilh  nodus. 
ftwKnoTaiid  Kmotted. 

GEMCULATION. ..  {grnin./«/io,  Ui.) 
KnMiinns. 

VENll.ssortofintermediaie  beings,  which 
AcMahoincUnibelicie  to  exist  between  men 
md  anftrti :  of  a  grniier  fabric  than  the  l.iiler, 
bu  tnudi  more  artive  and  puwerfol  than  the 
fefmer.  Some  ol'  iheni  (ire  good,  others  bad  ( 
ltd  iihrv  are  ihouglit  ra|iable  of  future  salva- 
tion and  damiiniion,  like  men. 

CE'NIO.  I.  (gcflio,  Itil.  geniui.  Lntin.)  A 
■M  ofa  (tanicubt  tnrn  of  mind  (Tatter). 

GtKIO.  (fmmymin.thechin.)  Innnalomy, 
BBC*  cumpnnnded  of  ihli  nord  belong  lo 
■HdM  wbieh  are  attached  lo  thechin. 

CBXtO'HVO-CLOBetis.      Itauicului  genio- 

IffcghtniJ,  TTiisyhuifffit;  from  yn'in,  thechin, 

•yyiMva.tiie  longue,  to  called  from  its  oitgin 

aiM  ehin,   and   intettion   in   the   tongue.) 

thi*  mudcle  foims  the   foorlh  layer  between 

Ibi  iowrf  jaw  and  oa  hyoides.     It  arisei  from 

-*-       itnberance  in  the  inside  of  the  mid- 

ower  Jaw  ;  its  fibres  rmi  like  a  fan, 

upwards,  and  backwards,    and  are 

-'   the  I0|i,  middle,  and  root  of  the 

haie  of  the  OS  li^uides,  near  its 

It*  use  i*  lo  draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

■  ■iianfa  into  the  mouth,  the  middle  down- 
KMrit,  and  to  render  ill  luck  concave.  It  also 
4nm  iu  root  and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  und 
ibnMlf  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouih. 

GtMIO-MTOiDKVa.  (niiicutui,  gtni»-hyol- 
iiw,  ytntr.vtatti  i  from  fnmi,  the  chin,  and 
smM:,  the  ot  hycndei,  to  called  from  ill  origin 
bilbechiD,  andiuintcriion  in  the  os  hyoides.) 
lUi  miuclie  constitutes  ihc  third  layer  between 
tU  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  i'i  ■  long, 
™0i  *m)  fle<hy  mutclc,  arising  tendinous 
«0w  »  rough  protuberance  at  the  inside  of  the 
«Wa,  md  growing  somewhat  broader  and 
MekcT  a*  it  descenils  backward  to  he  inserted 
by  tc7  shott  icndinoui  filrei  into  both  the 
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edges  of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoidei.     It  drlir| 
the  OS  hyoides  forwards  to  the  chin. 

GENIOSTOMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tli 
class  (lenundria,  order  monogyiiiii.  Cor' 
funnel-rorm,  the  throat  bearded ;  calyx  i 
ferior,  five-defl ;  stigma  cylindrical,  grooved 
capiulelwo-celled,  many-seeded.  Onesiieciei! 
a  naiivt'  ofTama  island. 

GliNIPl    ALBUM.     The  plant   whicl 
heart  this  name  in  the  pharmacopteias  is  tM 
Artimisia  rnpesiris;  folii!   pinnatus,  catUibd 
adsceiidenlibus  ;  floribus  globoiis,  ci        -       -  - 
"'      '         III 
used  in  some  couUI 
cure  of  iniermiiientsand  obstructed  calainei 
See  Artbmisia. 

Genipi  verum.    The  plant  directed 
medicinal   purpoies   under  this    title    is 
Achillea  j   Ibliis,  pinnatis,  pinnis  simplicibi 
glabris,   punctalis  of  frailer.      T    ' 
grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter 
exhibited  in  Switterland,  m  epilepsy,  diartl 
and  debility  of  the  stomach.     See  Achil 

GENISTA.'    Green-weed.     In   boui 
genus  of  the  class  diodclphia,  order  decani 
Calyx  iwo-li|i|ied,  with  two  short  teeth    ' 
anu  three  longer  beneath;  banner 
flrcieil  back  by  the  piitiis  and 
five   species ;    almost   all   of  them 
£uru|)e,  generally  of  the   south  of  Europe 
three  only  common  lo  wir  own  heaths.     O 
this  genus  a  few  are  spinous,  hut  by  far  the 
greater  number  unarmed.    Those  indigen< 
amongst  ourselves  are: 

1.  G.tlncloria:  wilh  leaves  hnc-ol. 
hious ;  branches  round,  striate, erect ;  le^ui 
glabrous.  It  is  found  both  on  our  heaths  i 
in  our  pastures  will)  a  shrubby  italk  about 
three  feel  high.  The  flowers  arc  used  Uy 
dyers  for  giiing  a  yellow  colour  to  iheir  ma- 
terials, n'hencc  the  plant  has  obtained  the 
nanieofdyer's  weed,  ordycr's broom.  Horics 
and  cattle'  of  all  kinds  eat  it.  See  Ihc  article 
Dye  I  KG. 

S.  G.  nilosa.      Leaves  lanceolaie,  fascicled^ 
silky  onilerneath,  peduncles  axilla  tyverj' short] 
enrols  hairy  :  stem  lubcrclcd,  striate,  pmcur^ 
bent.     Found  on  dry  heaths;  and      ■   ■■"'"" 
by  CBUle. 

3.  G.  anglJcnita:  with  simple  or  «i>mpaunj 


r  oblong,  _^ 
Twenty 


Of 

the  I 

bout  ' 


smncs,   flowering   branches  unarmed; 
oblong,  ebbrous 

biuns.     Knund  i 


led; 


leafy ;  eorola  gin- 
large  ifuaniities  en  alnioii 

■ry  heath  ;  and  loa  common  to  reiiuire  far- 
mer notice.  Horses  and  cattle  refuse  it ;  goals, 
however,  ealil  readily. 

Gektsta  caxakiiksis.      The  system aiie 
nameof  the  tree  whose  wood  is  called  thudi 
See  Rhodivm  trcsUM. 

GE'NITALS.  >.  Igmiiadi,  Lai.)  Parti 
lonpinz  to  genrraiion  iUrourn). 

GEINITING.  ,.  [A  corruption  ot  Janth 
French.)     Anearlvanple      •*"  " 

GENITIVE,  ill  gruni 
of  the  declensions  of  nour 

The  relation  of  one  thing  considered  as 
longing  in  some  manner  to  another,  hat  .. 
caiLoned  a  pccullat  tcrminstioD  of  uouds,  called 
iliegCDitivei 


See  Pvi 


oc-^^^^ 
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Iq  English,  the  genitive  case  is  made  by  heaven.  Tiiey  were  a  sort  of  iotermediate 
prefixing  the  particle  ofi  in  French,  de^  or  An^  powers,  who  performed  the  office  of  mediators 
Sec.  though,  m  strictness,  there  are  no  cases  at  net  ween  gods  and  men.  They  were  the  inter- 
All,  or  at  most  only  two,  in  either  of  those  Ian-  preterm  ami  at^euts  of  the  gods,  conmiunicated 
guages,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  express  the  the  will  of  the  deities  to  men,  and  the  prayers 
Hifferent  relation  of  things  by  different  ternii-  and  vows  of  men  to  the  sods.  As  it  was  un- 
iiations,  but  only  by  additional  prepositions,  becoming  the  majesty  of  ttic  guds  to  enter  into 
{See  Case.)  In  the  Latin,  this  relation  is  ex-  such  trliliug  concerns,  this  became  the  lot  of 
pressed  in  divers  manners:  thus  we  s;iy,  caput  the  genii,  whose  nature  was  a  mean  between 
\omim$y  the  head  of  a  man ;  color  rosof,  the  the  two,  who  derived  immortality  from  the 
colour  of  a  rose^  opus  Dei,  the  work  of  God,  one  and  passions  from  the  other,  and  who  had 
&c.  a  body  framed  of  an  aerial  matter.     Most  of 

GENITUM,  in  mathematics,  a  name  given  the  philosophers,  however,  held  that  the  genii 

by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Priucipia,  to  any  of  particular  men  were  born  with  them,  and 

quantity  which  is   not  ni2de  by  addition,  or  died ;   and  Plutarch  attributes  the  ceasing  of 

subduction  of  divers  parts,  but  is  generated  or  oiacles  i>aitly  to  the  death  of  the  genii.     See 

Produced,  in  arithmetic,  by  the  multiplication.  Ok ac l e . 
iVision,  er  extraction  of  roots,  of  any  terms        Genius,    in  matters  of  literature,  &c.   a 

whatsoever,  in  geonietry,  by  the  invention  of  natural  talent  or  disposition  to  do  one  thing 

contents,  and  sides,  or  of  the  extremes  and  mean  mure  than  another,  or  the  aptitude  a  man  has 

proportionals.  "  Qu^'^^'^i^s  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  (s^ys  received  from  the  God  of  nature  to  perforoi 

ne)  I  consider  as  variable  and  indeter mined,  well  and  easily  that  which  others  can  do  but 


genius 

ments,  by  the  name  of  moments.     See  Flu  x-  production  of  new  trains  of  thought,  new  selec- 

lONs.  tions  and  groupings  of  imageiy,  uew  expedi- 

GE'NIUS.  s,      1.  The  protecting  or  rul-  ents  for  the  removal  of  diflicultics,  &c.     Thus 

Ing  power  of  men,  places,  or  things    (3///-  genius  may  be  termed  the  power  of  making 

tort),     2.    A  man   endued  with  superior  fa-  new  combinations,  pleasing  or  elevating  to  tbe 

cuhies  {Jddison),     3.   Mental  power  or   fa-  mind,  or  useful  to  mankind.    To  know:  the 

culties  {frailer),      4.    Disposition  of  nature  bent  of  nature  is  of  great  importance.     Men 

by  which  any  one  is  qualified  for  some  pecu-  usually  come  into  the  world  with  a  genius  de« 

liar  employment  {Pope).    5.  Nature  j  clispo-  termined  not  only  to  a  certain  art  or  science, 

sition  {Burnet),  but  often  to  certain  parts  of  it,  in  which  alone 

Genius,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  or  daemon,  they  are  capable  of  success.    If  they  quit  their 

whom  the  ancients  supposed  set  over  each  per-  sphere,  they  fall  even  below  mediocrity  in  their 

son,  to  direct  his  birth,  accompany  him  in  life,  profession.     Art   and  industry  add  much  to 

and  to  be  his  guard.  (See  D^mon.)     Among  natural  endowments,  but  cannot  snpply  them 

the  Roma>is,  restus  observes,  the  namcgentuj  where  they  arc  wanting.    Every  thing  depends 

was  given  to  the  God  who  had  the  power  of  on  genius.     A  ])aintcr  ofteu  pleases  without 

doinfz:  all  things,  deum  qui  vim  ohtineret  rerum  observing    rules,    whilst    another    displeases 

omnium  gcreridarum;  which  Vossius,  de  Idol,  though  he  observes  them,  because  he  has  not 

lather  chooses  to  read  genendarum,  who  has  the  happiness  of  being  born  with  a  genius  for 

the  |>ower  of  producing  all  things,   by  reason  painting. 

Ccnsorinus  fre([uently  uses  gerere  for  gignere.         A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding 

Accordingly  St.  Augustin,  de  Civiiat  T)ei,  re-  an  army,  and  capable  of  becoming  a  great 

lates,  from  Vairo,  that  the  genius  was  a  god  general  by  the  help  of  ex|H:rience,  is  one  whose 

who  had  the  power  of  generating  all  things,  organical  conformation  is  such,  that  his  valour 

and    presided   over  them  when    produced. —  is  no  obstruction  to  his  presence  of  mind,  and 

Testus   adds,    that    Aufnsiins    spuke    of    the  his  presence  of  mind  causes  no  abatement  of 

genius  as    the  son  of  God,    and    the  father  his  valour.    Such  a  disposition  of  mind  cannot 

of  men,  who  gave  ihciu  life.     Oihers,  how-  be  acquired  by  art :  it  can  be  possessed  only  by 

ever,  represented  the  ;^enius  as    the  peculiur  a  person  who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  the 

or  tutelnry  god  of  each  place:  and  it  is  ccr-  uorld.     What  has  been  said  of  these  two  art^ 

lain    the   last    is  tlie  most  usual   mcanin;;  of  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  other  professions - 

tl»e  word.     Tl)e  aiicien«s   had   their  genii  of  The  administration  of  great  concerns,  the  a.vt 

nations,  of  cities,  of  provinces  &c.     Nothing  of   piutin^  people  to  those  employments  i^csiT 

is  more  common  than  the  following  inscription  which  thcv  arc  naiurally  formed,  the  study  of 

on  medals;    gf.nius    toplli    i;om.    **  liie  phytic,  aiul  even  gaming  iiself,  all  re(]uire      « 

genius  of  the  lloman  pct»p!c  ;"  or  c  enio  pop.  f^eniu«,     NiUnie  ha.-  thought  fit  to  make  a  <i  \-Sr 

KiiM.  **  to  the  iienius  of  llic  Uoman  people."  tribution  of  her  lalenis  auion^  men,  in  order 

In   this  sense  ge.iius  and  lur  were  the  same  to  render  iheiu  necessary  to  one  another,  tljc 

thing;  as,  in  efi'ecl.  Censorious  and  Apulius  wants  of  men  heinj;  the  very  first  link  of.  sth 

aChui   iljey    were.       See    Lajres    and    Pe-  ciely  ;  she  has  iheri-f., re  |/uched  n;ion  parti cii- 

liAV^.^.  lar  persons,  to  c;ivc  llitni  aniilnde  to  perform 

The  Piutoaiils  and  ollief  easlciu   philoso-  rightly  some  ihiugs  which  she  has  rendered /m- 
]  Tiers  sijp|>oscd  the  penll  to  inhabit  the  vast 
Tf.  ion  i"-?  extent   of  nir   between  carlh  and 


possible  to  oth<'r>^ ;  and  the  latter  have  a  grea'f/' 
facility  granted  iiicin  fur  other  tilings,  wh/cA 
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facility  luw  been  r  rusof!  t*i  \\\c-  former.     Xa-  nrr  pmdiiccil  wiih  any  conslanry*  or  any  cer- 

tuTf,  imiceH,  ha^  ::.:.,!?  nn  nnL(|ii.il  cli«triLutioii  tainiy,  for  tliia  i«  iioi  ihe  nature  of  clia me ;  Inii 

of  l'i?rl)!e?^ini;j  niiiiMii^  Ikt  children  ;  yet  she  i  he  rules  by  which  men  of  cxtraonlinary  parts, 

hasdisinhiriuM!  un\i\'  ;  niul  a  man  dnested  of  and  >iich  as  are  ciliml   men  of  genius,  work, 

alt  kinds  <A'  ahiilii-?  i^  as  izrcu  a  phciin'incnon  arr  oiilier  9\\v\\  ns  ihi-y  disrovtr  hy  ihoir  nwii  ■ 

as  an  uni^rr'^il  fisiiiius.  pccidi.irolHervaruin,  or  of  ^nch  a  nicu  icxlure 

Fr^m  iho  diwTMJv  of  jcnit:*'  tin;  didcrcnce  as  not  easily  to  udniU  handling  or  irxjircsstng  in 

ofiuciiiiation  arises  ni  nu'ii,  whom  N.itun.'  has  wnrd«. 

had  the  prtraiitinn  f»f  Uvidinir  tii  ihr  i-nkploy-  **  l^isulistantiaU    hoivcwr,    as  ihtsc    rules 

mcnts  for  which  she  de^i^ns  them,  v.  iili  more  may  >cvu\,  .^nd  dinu-nlt  as  it  injy  be  to  convey 

orlci^^  im{H:riinMty  in  pronnriion  i )  the  ^riMtcr  iheni  in  writinLMhey  areslill  seen  and  fi-lt  in  the 

orlcis  nuniber  ot'  obsracK's  they  have  \n  snr-  mind  (f  tlic  artist;' and   he  worksi  from  ihein 

mount  in  order  to  render  tho:iisi'!ve>  r.MMidi*  of  with  as  innrh  crriuinty  as  if  they  were  cinlio- 

aoiii'crins;  this  vocui ion.  Thns  the  inchnatiuns  died,  as   1  may  vty,  ii|)on  (laper.     It  is  triie^ 

of  men  arc  so  ver\' ditfercnt,  becun.^L  thry  fid-  ihe<«e  ndiin'd  principles  cannot  be  always  made 

km' liie  s-iiiie  mo\er,  that  is,  the  impiihc  of  pilpahh*  like  the  more  refined  rides  nf  art;  yet 

tlwir  leeniu-.      Tiiisp  as  with  the   ]  ainter,  is  n  tloo  not  fallow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be 

what  rendfjr-i  ont:  poet  ]de:isiiv.f  cwa  wlien  he  put  in  smh  :i  train,  that  it  shall  ))crceive,  by  a 

(K»p3>v's  against  riile«,  while  othi-:s  :tre  di^-  kind  of  scientific  sense,  that  propriety  which 

igrK'uble,  noiwiihb'.iindin^  tlu  ir    siiict  iv-i>i-  words   ran    but   very  feebly  suggest.        {Sir 

urity.  Jtfshiw  IUi/tioidi*$  DhcouneM.) 

Tin-  gt-nius  of  the-- arts  recording  to  ih^  GKNOA,  a  republican  state  of  Italy; 
aMj^  du  Bos,  cnnsi'^li  in  :;  hnppv  arrariLeim  nt  Imnnded  on  the  north  by  Piedmont,  the  Mila- 
oriheor^mi  of  the  brain;  in  a  just  confirriia-  ne«!e,  and  the  Parmesan,  on  the  east  hy  the 
tbii  of  each  of  tln-e  organ's;  as  also  in  the  siale<  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  sftuth  by 
quiiiiy  of  the  hh.od,  which  di'ipoH->  it  \'*  fer-  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Dmt,  durini;  exercise,  so  ;is  to  furnish  phnty  county  of  Nice:  about  I'^O  miles  in  lenj^th, 
of  spirits  to  the  >)irimo  eniplo)Td  in  the  tone-  but  scarcelv  in  any  part  more  tlian  twenty  in 
tionsof  the  inia^^ination.  Here  he  snpposvs  lircadth.  Y'he  country  is  mountainous,  and 
that  the  com]K):er*s  bt<HHl  is  heated,  for  th:it  part  of  it  covered  with  barren  rocks,  which 
painters  and  {xiets  cannot  invent  in  vmA  hlood ;  serve  for  its  defence.  Some  uf  the  mountains 
nay,  that  it  is  evident  they  inn.stbc  wrapt  into  a  arc  covered  with  wood,  and  some  yield  good 
kind  of  enihusinsm  when  they  produce  their  pasture.  There  is  hut  a  sntall  quantity  of 
ideas.  Aristotle  mentions  a  )ioct  who  ne^er  arable  land,  so  that  the  inhabilantb  are  obliged 
wrote  so  well  as  when  his  |)octic  fury  hurried  to  purchase  great  part  of  their  corn  from  Na« 
him  into  a  kind  of  phrenzy.  The  admirable  ple>,  Sicilv,  and  other  places;  however,  they 
pictures  we  have  in  Tns<o  of  Annida  and  CIo-  carefully  cultivate  every  place  they  can,  and 
rinda  Were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a  di^i)Osi-  throughout  the  vear  they  are  supplied  with  ex- 
lion  he  ha«l  to  real  madness,  into  which  he  fell  cellont  leunmes'and  ve';:etables  for  the  table, 
before  he  died.  "  ]>>  you  iin:>cine  («avs  They  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine, 
CicfnO,  that  Pacnviuri  wrote  in  cold  blood  ?  and  have  abundance  ufexceilent  fruit. 
No,  it  is  impossible.  He  must  have  been  in-  Genoa,  a  city  of  Ifaly,  capital  of  a  republic 
ipircd  with  a  kind  of  (iiry,  to  be  able  to  write  of  the  same  nanie.  It  is  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
Rich  adinirabi*'  verses."  cnce,and  defended  towards  the  laiul  by  a  double 

We  by  no  means  wi^h  it  to  be  understood,  wall.     Several  liastions  are  erertcil  along  the 

ftmii  any  thin-j;  said  above,  that  gonitis  i-  in-  sea  shore,  on  rocks  which  rise  above  the  water, 

dependent  of  method,  or  dcriMS  no  :n'd  from  The  streets  arc  in  :;eneral  narrow,  but  clean 

it.  On  the  con?nry,  we  arc  per-uaded  ih.it  the  and  well  paved  ;  two,  called  the  Siroda  Nuova 

man  of  philosophical  ^eiii:i- |>iirsue«.  his  inve<iii.  and  Strada  Rnibi,  are  filled  with  magiiiiirent 

ptioi-,  tJie  ji'»ef  couri     hi,  m^iio,  the  ininirr  |Kilaces,  fronted  with  marble.     It  i>  liie  !«te  of 

MtsGJwn  to  nis  r.ir.\a',  t!i?  iii\eiiMVf  mi-cliitn-  an  archhi.dion.     The  c.iihcdrti  i-*  bnlli  in  ilic 

Rt  tiirui  to  his  in4?rMiMr:r<,  e.  f  ii  ))V«oiiie  ::h*-  Gothic  ^'\\ct  'uid  j^nved  with  lilaek  -ind  while 
ibofliv^ 


iboflp'-^nlKir  to  hijnNcll:  caeli  foii-r.^i;  ;^  snmr  marhl.-,  in  tlx  treasury  of  which  u  prescr\e«l  a 
nile,  whirh,  thoii^h  he  U  ino.i  prnhnhlv  in-  r-.irions  liex.\;:'iri  di"!],  M.id  to  he  «.f  a  sih^le 
Cipablo  of  irnj.anifi^  nr  cvf-n  of  CNpl  iini'ttj  so     eniernid,  fnund  .U  Ce?nrca  in  the  lime  of  the 


■"I  M' dinercr.i  eni|.loyjiivni.-.  of  onr  inielii-c-  seulptures  and  piriure-  by  ihe  best    mos'.c-rs. 

'03^  ;/j\\rr«.  'I'liP  do,".e*5  palar^-  is  lari;e,  without  deorati'^n, 

**  \^  h:it.  we  now   dll    L'enins  b^cins,  not  i  \ecp'  two  ..latue.- of  .lohn  Andrew  l>)ria  and 

^•lert  riilcs  ahiir.^cudly  lA^vn  end,  bm  where  Andrew  l>oria,  liri^er  than  ihe  life,  .it  ii»e  en- 

*:iown,  vulj^ar,  and  trite  rides  have  no  Ion;rcr  trnice.    The  ai-'cnal  rontnio'.  onus  for;'i4.U(X> 

i^phrc.    It  niM^x  of  ncri-.-ity  he,  that  works  men,  tnachine^.  nvidels  for  bridges,  the  a'  .i;oni 

f'fgcnii:-,  as  well  a^  every  o'h'er  effect,  as  they  worn  by  a  inMihcr  of  Genoese  wcunen  m  tin 

wuJt  have  their  cnuse,  nv.i>t  iilcvi^e  h.ive  iheir  cnisades,  a  'huM  cimtaining  I'JU  pistols,  mad- 

"'les.  ii  can.not  be  b;  '.Vj:i.\  ■!,...  txcfllriicies  hy  Julius  Cesar  Vacche,  for  the  pur(K)seof  »«- 
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or  hindu ;  which  Ferishteh,  as  we  learn  from  the  magistracy  since  the  time  of  the  iuUk 

colonel  Dow*s  traublaiion  of  his  history,  sui>-  jozue.      The  only    privilege    of   importance 

poses  to  have  been  a  son  of  Ham  the  son  of  which  they  have  appropriaietl  to  themselves  is 

Noah.  an  exemption  from   all  capital  punishment: 

The  term  Gentoo,  or  Gent,  in  the  Sanscrit  ihcy  may  be  degraded,  branded,  imprisoned 
dialect,  denotes  animals  in  general,  and  in  its  for  life,  or  sent  into  perpetual  exile;  botitis 
more  confined  sense  mankind,  and  is  never  ap*  every  where  expressly  ord.iiucd,  that  a  biamia 
propriated  particularly  to  such  as  follow  the  shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  any  account  w hat- 
doctrine^ot  Brhima.  These  are  divided  into  soever.  See  Hindus. 
four  great  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  GE^NU.  {genu,  yovt^va^a  ?a  n;yqyTn/iir,  be- 
scparate  appellation  ;  but  they  have  no  com-  cause  by  it  the  body  is  bent  towards  the  earth.) 
mon  or  collective  term  that  comprehends  the  The  knee. 

whole  nation  under  the  idea  aflixed  by  the  Eu-  GENUFLE'XION.  s.  (genvjiex'nm,  Fr.) 

ropcans  to  the  word  Gentoo.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration  cfr 

The  doctrine  of  transmiirration  is  one  of  the  pressed  by  bending  the  knee  {Siiliingfieei). 

distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Gcntoos.     With  GE'NtJlNE.  a.  {genuinus,  Lat.)  Nots)Mi- 

regard  to  this  subject,  it  is  their  opinion,  ac-  rious ;  real ;  natural ;  true  {Tillotson). 

cording  to  Mr.  Holwelt,  that  those  souls  which  GE^NUINELY.  ad.  Without  adulteratkni 

have  attained   to  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  witliout  forei;zT)  admixtures ;  naturally  (BoyJr). 

either  by  the  innocence  of  their  manners  or  the  GE'NUINENESS.     s,     (from    gemnu,) 

se\'erity  of  their  mortifications,  are  removed  to  Freedom  from  any  thing  counterfeit ;  freedom 

regions  of  happiness  proportioned  to  their  re-  from    adulteration;     purity;     natural    it&te 

spective  merits ;  but  that  those  who  cannot  so  (Boyle), 

far  surmount  the  prevalence  of  bad  example,  I<or   the  distinction    between    genuineocN 

and  the  powerful  degeneracy  of  the  times,  as  and  authenticity,  see  Authknticity. 

to  deserve  such  a  promotion,  are  condemned  to  GENUS,  among  metiiphysiciani  and  k^ 

undergo  continual  punishment  in  the  anima-  cians,  denotes  a  number  of  beings  which  agm 

tion  of  successive  animal  forms,  until,  at  the  in  certain  general  properties  common  to  tneo 

stated  period,  another  renovation  of  the  four  all :  so  that  a  genus  is  nothing  else  but  an  ab> 

jogues  shall  commence,  upon  the  dissolution  stract  idea,  expressed  by  some  general  nsmcor 

or  the  present,    lliey  imagine  six  different  term.    See  Logic  and  Metaphtsica. 

spheres  above  this  earth ;  the  nighest  of  which.  Genus,    the  third   division    in  a  tysteoi* 

called  tuliee,  is  the  residence  of  Brhima  and  atic  arrangement  of  animals  and  vegeuUci ; 

his  particular  favourites.    This  sphere  is  also  containing  animals  or  plants  of  the  same  clasi 

the  nabitatlon  of  those  men  who  never  uttered  and  order,  which  agree  in  certain  invariable 

a  falsehood,  and  of  those  women  who  have  vo*  |)arts  of  their  structure,  but  dbngree  in  otbcn. 

luntarily  burned  themselves  with  their  bus-  Genuscs  making  an  awkward  plural,  aod 

bands  ;  the  propriety  of  which  practice  is  ex-  genera  not  being  Iiinglish  ;  it  is  perhaps  to  be 

pressly  enjoined  in  the  code  of  the  Genino  oficu  wished  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  sul^ 

laws.     This  code,  printed  by  the  "Es^i  liulia  sti lute  A fw(/ for  gt/iw^,  and  *or/ for  jpfciV*. 

Company  in  1 776,  isa  very  curious  collection  Genus,  in  music,  by   the  ancients  called 

of  Hindoo  jurisprudence,  which  was  selected  genus  mclodice,  is  a  certain  manner  of  diridiog 

by  the  most  experienced  pundits  or  lawyers  and  subdividing  the  principles  of  melody;  that 

from  curious  originals  in   the  Shanscrit  Ian-  is,  the  coubonant  and  dissonant  intervals  into 

?;uage,  who   were  employed  for  this  purpose  their  concinuous  parts.    The  moderns  conti- 

rom  May  1773  to  February  1773 ;  afterwards  dcring  the  octave  as  the  most  i)erfect  of  inter- 

translated  into  the  Persian   idiom,  and  then  vals,  and  that  whereon  all  the  concords  depend 

into  the  English  l.mgnage  by  Mr.  llalhed.  in  the  present  theory  of  music,  the  division  oC 

The  several  institutes  contained  in  this  col-  that  interval  is  considered  as  containing  ih< 

lection  are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  true  division  of  the  whole  &cale.     But  ilie  att» 

Gen tf»o«;,  and  revered  as  of  the  highest  autho-  cients   went    to  work  soniewli.it  differtnily: 

rity.     The  curious  reader  will  discover  an  asto-  the  diatessaron,  or  fourth,  w.ms  lh<*  i.:»5!  intrnal 

nishing  similarity   between    the  institutes   of  which  they  admitted  as  loncord;  nnd  ihcri- 

this  code  and  many  of  tiie  ordinances  of  the  fore  they  sought  first  how  that  n  i^hi  b'.*  iiifJ 

Jewish  law;   between  the   ciiaracter  of  the  conveniently  divided  ;  fioni  wheiice  they  cou- 

brnmins  or  priests,  and  llie   Ix\iies;  and  be-  siiiutcd  the  diapeiiJc  and  di;ipabon.     Tnedia- 

twtcn  the  cercniony  of  the   scape-goat  under  tessaron  Uing  thus,  as  it  were,  the  root  snd 

the  Mosaic  dispens'.tif  n,  and  a  Gentoo  cere-  foundation  (>f  the  scale,  what  they  called  the 

mony  called  the  a^liumvud  ju<:.,  in  which  a  f^cfttra,  or  1  inds,  arose  from  its  various  divu 

horse  answers  the  pur|)<>se  of  the  c,oy».      Many  Aow^  ;  and  i^cnce  they  dofinwl  the  genus  motLt' 

obsolete  customs  and  ni^ages  allud(d  to  in  many  hnnU  to  be  ilie  manner  of  dividing  the  letw- 

parts  of  the  Old  Teslannnt  may  al.^o  receive  chmd  and  di5^>osing  iu>  four  sounds  as  to  »uc- 

i!!usiration  from  the  ini:lituiesof  this  code.    It  cession.     Th'.*  genera  of  music  were  three,  the 

appears  from  the  code,  that  tlie  bramins,  who  enharmonic,   (hromatic,  and   diatonic.    The 

are  the  ])ricsls  and  legislator."  of  the  country,  two  first  were  \arioi;sly  sulxlivided:  and  evca 

h;:\(r  ro5ii;ned   all   the  secular  and  exccuiilc  the  la^t,  tbou«;h  that  is  commonly  rcckoiwJ  to 

piuver  into  the  hand.^  of  onother  cast  or  tribe;  be  vrV.out  any  ?iH:cies,  yet  ditilercnt  aulhoit 

no  btMiiin  lias  been  pro^}c:l}  capable  of  have  [mo^  j^cJ  dineicut  clivisions  under  thti 
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lOut  givins^  any  particular  namrs  lo 
.  as  \va:i  dune  to  liie  other  tuD.  Vnr 
ters,  &c.  cif  tiir:.c  sr^'cral  iriu-ra, 
KMosic.  Chroma  1 10,  aii«l  l)i  a- 

:NTliI(\  is  said  of  a  |)!;:n('i  or  ii^ 
enote  ii.s  h:tvin«;  tlic  nirih  tor  its 
*lio  iiioiin  aloiio  is  |)ro|)«'rlv  !:r«»c*fii- 

yi'i  till.*  inotiops  of  all  ttic  plniuii 
i^idiTfd  in  rc*|Kri  of  l\u:  rarth,  nr  .■•. 
:  frniii  thecartli'^  riMiirc.  ;iinl  ilu'in'i' 
r  gcoct'iittic  iiiuiiniis.  lIciK-i*  nUo 
cmct'iitric  piiin*,  laiihidi:,  l<jn^;ilud>.'9 
ihr  place,  latitude,   l(>itL>itn<!i-,  Xc. 

as  ^t•ell  troni  ilu-  rarili\  (cut re. 
T.'SIA.*.  (•^ia^nKTi^.)    Tli.u  part  of 
rhirh  ciiiit;iins  tiie  doctrine  or  an  of 
«iirfac(*^,  and  finding  tlu'  conli'nis  of 

1*/ i'l ( ' AI , .  fl .  ( from  fffodifiia . )  R c- 
)ie  art  of  nu-^siiring  surfare^,  e^|»e- 
le  eart!». 

'I^-T'/A.  (Ceoflrtvu,  iianied  in  lio- 
•.  C«oofl*rt-\-.)  Tlie  Uirk  bu  rjllcd  ii 
fof  tlie  Omirrova  inerniiH,  of  Swatz, 
inermis,  foliolis  lanceidatis.  Clais 
Order  dfc.iiidria.  A  native  of 
yhcrc  it  isdiitinmiishcd  hy  the  iKinie 
>l>ark  trof,  or  woriii-bark  trei*.  ]c 
ilaginoiis  and  ^w-eeticli  tnMlr,  iind  a 
le  imell.  Acconlin^?  to  Dr.  VV'ri;»ht 
3.  it  ii  powerfully  niedicin:d  as  an 
lie.  Sec  Oeoffkova. 
'*R(VYA,  in  hotany,  a  jcrcnus  of  ihc 
Iphia.  order  decandria.  (';ily\  fv. c 
fiC  ovate;  not  compressed.  Three 
lativcs  of  South  Ainerica  a:id  tiie 
C4  :  one  wf-11  known  as  a  tjU,  spi- 

with  axillary  racomcs :  ilie  other 
aejdy  hut   trees  also.     Of  the^e  the 

incrmis,  commonly  distinguished 
ne  of  hul^o-water  tree,  or  l)astarf!- 
■e,  is  uscil  snccc9sfnlly  in  Jainaira  ai 
;e.  It  i»  given  in  difl'crent  forms  of 
rroction,  ^yrup,  and  extract. 
HAPMKIi.  J.  (y^  and  ycaia)  One 
ihes  the  e:>r!h  acrording'to  the  poii- 
diflcrenf  pans  yliroiru). 
^  A'Pll  I  ( '  A  L.  a,  (gffgrafi  I.  ique^ 
xn'jL  to  ^eo^jraphy. 

KA'PIIICALLY.  fl(/.  InagLOgra- 
nier  {iiruome). 

^APIIV,  the  science  that  icachcs 
« the  lujturc  and  prii)Hrtits  of  tin  i  irlli, 
urr,  pliice,  luauiiiiinle,  niutiinjf.,  iiji  sji.il 
,  &c.  with  \\\K'  \:iriims  liiir^.,  rcid  t»r  inui- 
s  Mirlarr. 

ly  i^  di>tinp]Mtr(1  fnuii  cosmnjrraphy, 
mm  the  i»lii.lr;  tliis  liiltir  con^idcrini; 
riMblr  world,  butli  heaven  ami  rartlk 
ropi»i:r.iphy  aiul  clmrt'Lirapliv,  it  h  dia- 
i^  the  whole  fnmi  a  part. 
riimMrr*  pii'jraph\  aN  i  iihi  r  rxtrrieir 
hnt  Viircniiis  mori-  ju-lly  <li\i(h-.  it 
I  aiid    fjHiial;  or  llnivl^^.ll   ami  parli- 

V  Vnhersnl  Ce,.:rapH,  U  il.al  %\hith 
ic  cartli  ill  genera],  wiiliwi.t  my  n-ard 
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to  particular  comi'.riif,  or  the  nt]«*ctiulTls  coiDHMl 
tt»  tliv  whole  ^IoIk* :  Oh  ii'^  lii;iiri-,  iii:)^niiiiile,  niatlmi, 
i.uid,  MM,  ^c. 

*»^  ..i./'iir  Vart'u'flir  Ceog'aphu,  i"  that  wliich  coa- 
tv  inpl.ttcit  the  coii^tilutiiiii  ot  I  in.-  ^ev(■ral  partJCU^ 
l.ir  iv;.'iiin«.  or  council'-;  thiir  houiul'i.  tigure,  di* 
luutc.  MMMMi'*,  \%faihi-:\  iiiluliil:i:it!),  urt.o,  caatuuis, 
!.iii<;'.ia^<-,  etc. 

llis'  :-i  of  <!eo:zr7fi\u.  T\v  study  and  practice  of 
Cii'OL-ra^thy  njiiit  have  eoinmenced  ut  \cry  early 
a^i'o  lit  the  uoriil.  1\\  ilir  accounts  me  Iutc  rv- 
Miainicj;.  ii  H.-riii»  thin  K'lt'iuf  wai  in  um^  amom; 
the  Ikihytoniaiis  .uid  E^y pliant ;  from  whom  it 
|KiHNc.l  lu  tlM:  Gfifk.s  fir«t  of  ar.v  Europcam,  and 
tVoiii  thise  kuccr'«MV«'ly  to  tht:  llomant,  the  Af»- 
liiAii<>,  and  the  wi'biiTu  naiiuns  ct  Kurupe.  Ileri>- 
ili>tu^  >a^^s  tho  Gni'LA  first  Icameil  the  pole,  the 
pioiiion,  and  tin;  twelve  di\i^ioll»  uf  the  day,  from 
ilic  IUIivloniaii>.  JWl  Pliny  aiid  Dlugirnes  L■e^• 
tiu9  a^Mii,  iliat  'Hialr^  ot  Miktii%  in  the  sixth  ecu* 
iiiry  hiiofi-  riirisl,  first  found  uiil  tlie  )nus:i^l  i)f 
till  hiin  trom  tropic  to  tropic,  and  it  is  said  \S'i%  tlu: 
aniliiif  ot'  tMTo  bciks  the  one  on  the  tropic,  and  ths 
oilii  r  on  thi*  ii|Minox;  liuth  pixibably  detcnninctl 
I'\  iiiians  of  thi  ^nuimui  ^  wlience  he  was  led  to 
ilir  diM-'oTcry  of  the  lour  M-asona  of  tlie  year,  which 
an*  ili-ti  rmineil  hy  tlu-  equinoxes  anil  solstice?; 
ill!  wlii(.h,  howPviT,  it  is  likelv  he  Icanied  of  thi* 
K^yptiun*«,  n»  Hell  as  his  division  of  the  vear  iutl> 
3(i.'i  ilay<<.  Tliis  it  is  said  was  iuvi*nttHi  by  tht 
^lomd  ^lercury,  ^urnanied  Trismcgistus^  who,  ;u:- 
f  •ifilin^  to  r.iuel/in**,  lived  about  JO  years  after  thi- 
Kio'lii*-.  Pliuy  vipre&sly  m^i,  that  this  di«eovery 
»a^  m.iiU  li^  ob>ervi;]g  will  n  the  shadow  rttumod 
to  itk  niark^;  a  c!e;ir  proof  that  it  was  doiu*  by  the 
^noniiMi.  It  is  t'artlu  r  s:iid,  that  Thales  constructed 
a  i^lflii-,  aiitl  n  pri  Mnt«>d  t!ie  land  and  'fa  upon  a 
t  ibie  I  if  br.i'-*'.  Kirihi  r  that  Aiiu&iiuaiider,  a  di^H 
ciple  oi  Tbales,  fimi  drew  the  figure  of  the  eanh 
upon  u  ^lube;  ai.d  that  IKcate,  lJ«-iiux:rilus>  £i»- 
do\u.^,  and  utliersi,  tunned  ^(.Htj/mnhical  laajiSy  and 
Lron;;Iil  t  lie  in  into  ccmnuon  u.se  in  (irerce. 

lljii'<charl^  and  Aristillus  who  lu);an  their  o^- 
atrvations  alioul  '.93  13.  C.  it  seems  tir.«t  attempt* 
e<l  to  fu  the  latitudes  and  hmgitudts  ol'  the  fixed 
Mar<i,  by  consiihrin^  their  disthnees  trom  the  equa- 
tor, tiL.  One  uf  their  observations  gave  r'nv.  tt> 
tlie  f!iM:o\ery  of  the  precessiou  of  the  equinnxes. 
wliirb  was  fir>t  remarked  by  Hip  parch  us  about 
1 JU  yi  ars  atur ;  wl.o  also  made  use  of  tlirir  methiMl, 
I'lr  U  'i;>c.ilin;:  thr  paraUels  of  latitufle  au'.l  the  mer>- 
i!i..i;^  iin  the  si.rr,  lc  iif  the  earth;  ilius  laying  tbc 
tiitiiif!-.*i(.n  oi'tliis  M'ienco  as  it  now  ap|iear». 

Ti:'  Lititudts  and  lon<:itude»,  tliUN  introduced 
by  JIip|-:trchus,  ui  re  nut,  bow«ver,  much  atlmdtd 
to  till  I*iolem\*'i  time.  StralMi,  \  ilruviu-,  ami 
I'ljij. .  l:.ive  all'  I  tiseiii  tnltrei!  into  a  minute  gei^ 
>:raj'hii  :1  de«cription  ol  the  Mluation  of  places 
ur<..riIii.L:  to  tKe  lenglli  of  the  '•I  adow^  of  the  gno- 
nio'i,  williout  noticing  the  longitudi  >  and  latitudes. 

Map^  at   firrst  wen:  little  nmre  than   rude   nut- 
I'mh-",  and  topov:raphirnl  >kele]ie>  of  diflerent  cniio* 
tries.     J  he  earliest  on  remrd  were  thoM-  uf  S«  m.^ 
tri.o,    nunlioned    by    Kustathius;    whi.i    -:iy5,   th.it 
"this  Ej:>piian  ki'u^,  having:  traier^-d   ;:rei.t  p.irt 
»»f  the    lartii.    r»ioril"it    his   manh    hi   maps,  and 
H;..«-    ui,.i«-    ot    t'l  ni    n.-t    o:'.|v  to   the   K^yptiaiis 
but   to  ?!i.    Si.\t}.\i:j  .  It.  their  Y'leat  :i>lonishmer.t.* 
S.mr  b..-..-  i.:I;i^'n.i!,  with  niii- :■   pro:- -jMiity,  that 
the   Ji  w-   ma.le   .i    m.i)">  ot    tin     ib>l\    l/i'i'l,   wlicQ 
thcv  i;:iw    tin-  iJi;iini:i   p'-Ji.  n    i->  t'»-    »»ue  tribes 
at  Shiloh:   lor  Jo-liu.i  l«  il>  us  that  t..- ^   were  sent 
to  Mdlk  tb:uu<:h  llic  Uud*  oxul  tuiit  ll:e^  dcauibcd 
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tt  In  MTen  partii  in  A  book ;  and  Joscphus  relates  the  f^lobe  by  an  actual  measurement  of  a  we^metti 

that  when  Joshua  sent  out  people  from  the  differ-  of  one  of  itn  great  circles.    To  find  the  maiclnf-* 

ent  tribes  to  measure  the  land,  he  gmre  them,  as  tude  of  the  earth  is  indeed  a  problem  which  han 

companions,  persons  well  skilled  in  geometry,  engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers  and  geogra^ 

who  could  not  lie  mistaken  in  the  truth.  phers  ever  since  the  spherical  figure  of  it  waa 

The  first  Grecian  map  on  record  was  that  of  known.    It  seems  Anaximander  was  the  first 

Anaximander,  mentioned  by  8tralK>»  lib,  1.  p.  7,  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  upon  this  subject* 

supposed  to  t>e  the  one  referred  to  by  Hipparchus  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean,  fkmooa 

under  the  designation  of  the  ancient  map.  Hero-  for  his  skill  in  mathematics  and  mechaniea,  also 

dotus  minutely  describes  a  map  made  by  Aristago-  made  some  attempts  in  this  wapr. 
ras  tyrant  of  Miletus,  which  will  serve  to  give        As  to  the  methods  of  measunng  the  cireumfer- 

,  aome  idea  of  the  maps  of  those  limes.  He  relates  cnoe  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem,  from  what  Arfs- 

that  Aristagoras  shewed  it  to  Cleoinenes  king  of  totle  says  in  his  treatise  De  Ccclo,  that  they  werff 

Sparta,  to  induce  him  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  much  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  modema,  de- 

at  Susa,  in  order  to  restore  the  lonians  to  their  ficient  only  in  the  aecurac}'  of  the  instrumenta. 

ancient  liberty.  It  was  traced  upon  brass  or  oop-  That  philosopher  there  says,  that  different  stars 

per,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  itinerary,  con-  pass  through  oursenith,accordinga8oursituatUMt 

taining  the  route  through  the  intermediate  coun-  is  more  or  less  northerly }  and  that  in  the  soBtber» 

tries  which  were  to  be  traversed  in  that  march,  parts  of  the  earth  stars  come  above  our  boriaon, 

with  the  rivers  Hatys,  the  Buphratcs,and  Tigris,  which  are  no  longer  visible  if  we  go  northward. 

which  Herodotus  mentions  as  necessary  to  be  Ilenoe  it  appears  that  there  arc  two  ways  of  mea- 

erossed  in  that  expedition.     It  contained  one  suring  the  circumference  of  the  earth;  one  by  ob« 

straight  line  called  the  Royal  Road  or  Highway,  serving  stars  which  pass  through  the  aenith  of  one 

whi^  took  in  all  the  stations  or  places  of  en-  place,  and  do  not  pass  through  that  of  another; 

campment  from  Sardia  to  Susa ;  being  11 1  in  the  the  other,  by  observing  some  stars  which  eomtf 

whole  journey,  and  containing  13,500  stadia,  or  above  the  horixon  of  one  place,  and  are  obiervcd 

1687^  Roman  miles  of  6000  feet  each.  at  the  same  time  to  l>e  in  the  horiaon  of  another. 

These  itinerary  maps  of  the  place  of  encamp-  The  former  of  thpae  methods,  which  is  the  beal| 
ment  were  indispensably  necessary  in  all  armies  was  followed  by  Eratosthenes  at  Alexandria  is 
and  marches;  and  indeed  war  and  navigation  Egypt  260  years  before  Christ.    See  Dbqau. 
seem  to  be  the  two  grand  causes  of  the  improve-        In  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  P<Midoai«a 
ments  both  in  geography  and  astronomy.    Athe-  determined  the  measure  of  the  cireumfereaee  ef 
naeus  quotes  Baeton  as  author  of  a  work  intitled,  the  earth,  by  the  second  method  above  hinted  hf 
The  Encampments  of  Alexander's  March ;  and  Aristotle,  vis.  the  horisontal  observationa.  Know- 
likewise  Amyntas  to  the  same  purpose.  Pliny  oh-  ing  that  the  star  called  Canopus  was  but  Jost  ^M- 
aerves  that  Diognetus  and  Baeton  were  the  survey-  ble  in  the  horixon  of  Rhodes,  and  at  Alezaadiift 
era  of  Alexander's  marches,  and  then  quotes  the  finding  its  meridian  height  was  the  48th  pari  of  ft 
exact  number  of  miles  according  to  their  mensu-  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  or  7|  degrees,  anavner* 
ration;  which  he  afterwards  confirms  by  the  let-  ing  to  the  like  quantity  of  a  circle  on  the  earths 
ters  of  Alexander  himself.  The  same  author  also  then,  supposing  these  two  places  under  the  aaaw 
remarks  that  a  copy  of  this  great  monarch's  sur-  meridian,  and  the  distance  between  them  6009 
▼eys  was  given  by  Xenocles  his  treasurer  to  Pa-  stadiii',  the  circumference  of  the  earth  will  b* 
trocles  the  geographer,  who  was  admiral  of  the  240,000  stadia,  which  is  the  first  measure  of  F»- 
fleet<i  of  Selcucus  and  Antiochus.    His  book  on  aidonius.    But  according  to  8trabo,  Poaldoaliitf 
geography  is  often  quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  made  the  measure  of  the  earth  to  be  180,000  tt»« 
Pliny;  and  it  seems  that  this  author  furnished  dia,  at  the  rate  of  600  stadia  to  a  degree.    Tte 
Eratosthenes  with  the  principal  materials  for  reason  ofthis  difference  is  thought  to  l^.thalEfft'     - 
constructing  his  map  of  the  oriental  part  of  the  tosthenes  measured  the  distance  between  Rhodei    - 
world.  and*Alexandria,  and  found  it  only  3750  stadia^    ■ 

Eratosthenes  first  attempted  to  reduce  geogra-  taking  this  for  a  48th  part  of  the  earth's  cireum-    - 

phy  to  a  regular  syRteirt,  and  introduced  a  regular  ference,  which  is  the  measure  of  Posidonius,  tht    fl 

parallel  of  latitude,  which  began  at  the  straits  of  whole  circumference  will  be  180,Q(>0  stadia.  Tbli    « 

Gibraltar,  passed  eastward  through  the  isle  of  meatiure  was  received  by  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  li    « 

Rhodes,  and  so  on  to  the  mountains  of  India,  uot-  usuaUy  ascribed  to  Ptolemy.    But  this  meatur^    0* 

ing  all  the  intermediate  places  through  which  it  ment  is  subject  to  great  uncertainty,  both  on  ae^  ;ii 

passed.     In  drawing  this  line  he  was  not  regu-  count  of  the  great  refraction  of  the  staranearlht    i 

lated  by  the  same  latitude,  but  by  obserring  horizon,  the  diQcuIty  of  measuring' the  distasflt  /jl 

where  the  longest  day  was  14  hours  and  a  half,  at  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria^  and  by  ,'.«| 

which  Hipparchus  afterwards  determined  was  supposing  those  places  under  the  same  meri&M    S 

the  latitude  of  36  degrees.  iihen  they  arc  really  very  different.  .|^ 

This  first  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever        Several  geographers  aOerwards  made  use  of  tha  ^S 

after  considered  with  a  degree  of  preference,  in  different  heights  of  the  pole  in  distant  placea  n*  '^S 

constructing  all  the  ancient  maps;  and  the  Ion-  dec  the  same  meridian,  to  find  the dimenaiomaf  >V 

gitude  of  the  then  known  world  was  often  at-  the  earth.    About  the  year  800,  the  khalif  Alati*    > 

tempted  to  be  measured   in  stadia  and  miles,  mun  had  the  distance  measured  between  tisa    ll 

according  to  the  extent  of  that  line,  by  many  places  that  were  two  degrees  asunder,  and  OBdav    I 

succeeding  geographers.  the  same  meridian  in  the  planes  of  Si^jar  aeiv  % 

Eratosthenes  soon  after  attempted  not  only  to  the  lied  Sea :  and  the  result  was,  that  the  dagrat  ,l 

draw  other  parallels  of  latitude,  but  also  to  trace  at  one  time  was  found  equal  to  66  milea^  aiid  at   .)e 

a  meridian  at  right  angles  to   these,  passing  another  56}  or  66\  miles.  *| 

through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syene        The  next  attempt  to  find  out  the  drcumfercMft  j." 

and  Meroii ;  and  at  length  he  undertook  the  ar-  oflhe  earth  was  in  1526  by  Femeliua,  in  a  Iranwl   \ 

duous  task  of  datem&iiuDg  the  circuinf«reBoe  of  philosopher  pf  Fniuce«  For  this  pmpoie«  bt  iMk 
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t  ortlvpoleat  Pariii,  fio'iDg  from  thenre  tinucn  above  the  horiiotf ,  until  thf»y  come  to  one 
orthwara^.  till  lie  caiue  lo  the  place     wheretheIon9f>ftt(i«TUI5ofounorha1f  amonth; 

•  hei^tit  of  the  pole  wnn  one  depn^e  more  and  from  thiH  to  the  pole  they  eonnt  by  tlie  in- 
latcity.  Thelenjpth  oflhe  way  wa<i  mea-  create  of  half-mo'ithi  or  whole  monthi,  the  cli- 
Lbe  number  of  rfvohitionn  made  by  one  matet  ending  at  the  poles  where  the  days  are  *ix 
eela  of  hi*  earriai^*;  nnd,  after  proper  nionthi  long.  The  elimates  betwixt  the  equator 
fn  fir  Ihe  declivitiet  and  turninc"  of  the  end  the  polir  circlea  areralled  hour  rllmateii,  and 
mchidH  that  tiS  Italian  mi  leu  were  equal  those  between  the  polar  circlet  and  the  polet  are 
If  on  the  earth.  called  month  cliraatei.  In  common  languafce, 
mg  lo  these  method r,  many  other  mea-  howcTcr,  we  talie  the  word  climate  in  a  very  dlf« 

•  of  the  earth's rircunifercnoe  have  since  ferent  senate;  so  that  when  two  countries  are  said 
iMfen  made,  with  much  greater  accuraey.  to  be  in  different  climates,  we  understand  only 
EE  and  Kaetii.  that  the  tern per.it u re  of  the  air,  seauins,  &c.  are 
1  the  map«of  Kratosthenes  were  the  best  different.    See  Vt.iMATK. 

e,  they  were  yet  very  imperfect  snd  in-         From  the  difference  In  the  length  and  positiona 

They  contained  little  more  than  the  of  the  iihadows  of  terrestrial  sulMtanre«,  ancient 

Ireeiv,  and  the  dominions  of  the  sueees-  geographers  have  gl^en  different  terms  to  the  in- 

sxander,  digested  according  to  the  sur-  habitants  of  certain  pJares  of  Ihe  earth  ;  the  rea- 

p  mentioned.    He  had  indeed  iicen,  and  son  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  flrom  the 

iytbe  Toyages  of  Pythias  into  the  great  following  considerations:  1.  Since  the  sun  in  his 

rcan«  which  gave  him  some  faint  idea  of  apparent  annual  revulution  never  remo  veii  farther 

n  parts  of  Europe;  but  so  iiaperfeet,  from  the  equator  than '2:J4  degrees,  it  follow*,  that 

oould  not  be  realised  into  the  outlinvn  none  of  those  who  live  without  thst  spare,  or  be» 

Strabo  says  be  was  very  ignorant  of  yond  the  tropics,  can  hare  the  luniinsry  vertical 

in, Germany,  and  Britain;  and  he  was  to  them  at  any  seas«in  of  the  year.     9.  All  who 

norani  of  Itafy,  the  eoasts  of  the  .Vdria^  live  between  the  tropics  have  the  sun  vertical  twice 

sand  all  the  countries  toward  the  north,  a  year,  thoii:;h  not  all  at  Ihe  same  time.  Tbu«,  to 

la  the  slateofgeography,  and  the  nature  tliose  who  live  diriTiIy  under  the  equator,  he  in 

t%t  before  the  time  of  Hipparchus.    He  directly  vertical  in  March  and  Septem1»er  at  the 

MKr  connection  between  geography  and  time  of  the  equinox.     If  a  place  i<  in  10^  north 

',  by  determining  the  latitudes  and  Ion-  latitude,  the  sun  Ik  vertical  when  he  has  lU^  north 

»ni  celestial  obser\'at ions.     From  his  declination,  and  no  of  every  other  place.     3.  All 

ogof  any  consequence  to  deserve  record*  who  live  lietween  the  tropica  have  the  «un  at  noon 

till  about  150  years  after  Christ,  when  sometimes  north  and  s<imetimes  south  of  them. 

>m  posed  his  system  of  geography.  The  Thusthuse  who  live  in  a  place  situated  in  SU^north 

erials  he  employed  in  composing  this  latitude  hsve  the  sun  at  noon  to  the  northward 

!  the  proportions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  when  he  has  more  than  20  degreen  north  declina- 

akcn  by  different  aHtronomers  at  the  tion,  snd  tn  the  southward  when  he  has  less.    4. 

le  equinoxes  and  solstices ;  calculations  Huch  of  the  iuhabilanis  of  the  ear!  h  as  live  with  - 

n  the  length  of  the  longest  days ;  t!ie  out  the  troplcii,  if  in  Ihe  northern  hemisphere^ 

or  computed  dislancen  of  the  principal  have  the  sun  at  n-^n  to  the  southward  of  them, 

;ainedin  the  Romsn  itineraries  and  iidr-  but  to  the  nortliwanl  if  in  the  southern  bemi- 

various  reports  of  travellers  and  navi-  sphere. —  I.  Hence  when  the  sun  is  iu  tliexenith  of 

dtbe  worksof  preceding  authorc,  par-  eny  place,  the  shadow  of  a  man  or  any  upright 

itrabo,  who  published  under  Augustus,  objects  falls  directly  upon  the  place  where  they 

mere  comparad  together,  and  digested  xtaiid,  and  «-onsequi'ntly  is  invisible;  whence  the 

nifonn  body  or  system.     Thin  system,  inhal>i!int«  of  Huch  places  were  called  A«ri,  or 

was   very  imperfect,  containiiii;  Honio  nithouliih:idow!i.    2.  Those  who  live  hel  ween  th  J 

a.  which  are  pointed  out  in  Blair's  I  lis-  tmpics,  and  have  Ihe  sun  sometimes  to  the  north 

oirraphy :  nevertheless  it  contitiwd  in  and  boiuetimes  to  the  Nouth  of  them,  have  of  con - 

Ibe  last  three  or  four  centuries,  within  sequence  their  shadowa  projecting  north  at  s«ime 

},thegreat  improvcnientit  in  aHlronumy,  seasons  of  tlie  yc^r,  and  s^uth  at  ntliera,  wlience 

eries  of  new  countries  by  na\iga(«iin,  they  ivere  tailed  Amphiscii,  or  having  two  kinds 

ogress  of  couimerce  and  ofarniN,  have  of  uliudons     3.  Those  who  live  without  the  tro- 

d  to  a  very  great  degree  of  pcrU>«  tiuii.  pica  have  lh?ir  nnon-sliadows  always  the  same 

observation   <if  the  di\frNily   in   the  way,  and  are  then*fore called  Heteroscii,  that  is, 

be  daja  and  nii^hts,  tlieriiting  and  net-  hatinroalyonekindot'shadow.  Ifthey  are  In  north 

sun,  with  the  other  phentnnci  a.  the  an-  latitud  .*,  the  shsdows  are  always  turned  towards 

raphcrs  divided  the aur  face  of  the  earl  h  the  north,  and  if  iu  the  s<iutliern  hemisphere,  to> 

D  districts,  which  they  calli*d  cltmalcH  ;  wardu  the  south.    4.  When  a  place  U  so  far  dis- 

d  of  the  Biethod  of  describing  the  aiIu-  tant  fmiti  the  equator  that  the  days  are  21  hnnrs 

seea  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  as  linig,  t»r  longer,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Perii- 

,  they  contented  themselves  with  mt  ii-  cii,  bucau«e  tlieir  shadows  turn  round  tlieni. 
>  dimate  in  which  they  were  situated.         Nanu'^  have  llkcwiseheen  imposed  upon  the  in- 

thod  of  dl  riding  the  Rurtact*  of  the  earth  habitants  of  different  parts  of  tiic  earlli  Irum  the 

ca,  though  now  very  muchdiauacd,  has  parallels  of  latitude  under  which  they  live,  and 

ilcd  by  several  modern  geograplil'rs.  their  aitualion  with  regard  to  one  another.     1. 

eae  begin  their  climates  at  the  equator.  Those  who  lived  at  di»iant  places,  but  under  the 

them  by  the  increnaeof  half  an  hour  in  same  parallel,  were  callt^d  Perieci,  thst  is,  living 

of  the  day  northward.     Thus  they  ;;o  in  the  same  circle.    Some  writers,  however,  by  the 

r  eome  to  tlie  polar  circlfs,  where  the  name  of  Perieici  distingninh  those  who  live  under 

f  ia  24  hours  :  betwixt  Ihi  m>  and  the  o|iposite  points  of  the  same  parallel,  where  the 

ODuntttie  climate**  by  the  inrreas«'  of  a  noou  of  one  i%  the  midnight  of  the  other.  2.  When 

r  IB  the  length  ef  time  thst  the  auu  con-  two  ^»lu<5e^  lieuuder  naraUt-Ui^qually  distant  from 

H 
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\l  to  «eTeii  parU  in  A  book ;  and  Jo  ^t  pbn*.  r-  ..,,,1^,  of  waters  lurroundinf  a  eoniiderablcpa] 

thatwhenJoMhnateiilntitpro|iU>rrui.,  iii.  ihh  ^  uie  continent;  as  the  Atlantic.    A  sraia 

cnt  tribes  lo  nieasurp  I  In-  Inuil,  Im-  giiyo  !li  ■   .  ^  .^  waller  collection  of  waters;  as  the  Black  Sea.  A 

companions,  persons  wt-M  skilli'd  in  ?«»       \^.  .  ^Iphisapnrtortlieseawhichisncarlysurrouid. 

who  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  trutli           ^^  j^  d  with  land  ;  as  tlie  i^ulph  of  Veniee.  A  bay  hni 

The  first  (xrccian  map  on  rcrni  if  ti           _  ^^^at  widerentrance  than  a  ^Iph ;  as  the  Bay  of  Bimj. 

Anaximander,  mentioned  by  Stnib.i  *"     *    ^.^^i,  a  strait  is  a  narrow  passage  that  joins  two  «h; 

Ruppowd  to  be  the  one  roferrcd  to  •-  >               i*|iiMate  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  joins  the  Mcdi- 

undcr  the  designation  of  llii'  aiif*':*-         ^  .u.ipiides,  terranean  to  the  Atlantic.     A  lake  is  a  huveool. 

dotUK  minutely  dcsrrilMss  a  map '      '.«     .    u^  another,  leetion  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  liad, 

ras  tyrant  of  Miletii!«,  w  iii*«h  '*^  , .  .,    :%  ^*oith  of  having  no  visible  communication  with  the  <m;ii 

some  idea  of  the  mniis  ul*  ih'<  ^     '  ^       ittvy  have  a  the  Caspian  Lake  in  Asia.     A  river  is  a  stratail 

that  ArisitagoraM  fthcirptl  **  '  ^  .^^    ;    «  «ii'  different  water  that  has  its  source  from  n  spring,  wMd 

Sparta,  to  induce  liin  Im  ■'•i              '-^^u  alike,  and  keeps  continually  nmning  till  it  falls  into  mm 

at  Susa,  in  order  ti>  I               .^   .  .i«,^  have  opposite  other  river,  or  into  the  sea. 

ancient  libi:rl>.   Ii  v           ^  .^  .,  ««:11  ««  seasons  of  The  ancients 'considered  the  globe  under  th 

pc'r.  and  MM'ins  lo  h  •     .  \  .  "*.   «  utdday  with  us,  it  is  threegrand  divisions  of  Asia,  Kurope,and  Aftte 

taininc  tliK  rm.     *^--       ..;,.>i«itf«>  when  it  is  summer  Here  the  distinctions  wf*rearbitrary,  asthcyota 

tries  \\  liicli  \M'i                ,  yi  liteui,  3kc.  included  Egypt  under  Asia,  and  they  had  aotlh 

\\\\\\  Uio  nv^i                ,  .^Y<a'«>>*>'**  of  the  sun,  aad  covered  the  limits  of  Europe  towards  the  If.  I 

^lii.:..   n>'r->                  .^4;  jad  heat  upon  different  Modem  discoveries  have  added  a  fourth  dividi^ 

rri><>!-i1                          .X  JitisMMiofitiutoaoneshas  that  of  America,  which  eioeedingeven  Adal 

si".  '  r"  ■  -                     ,  «i>b  Ua number.  1.  The  torrid  sisc,  might  have  been  admitted  under  two  $rm^ 

w      •   '                .....     'htf  tiio  tropics  for  tite  spaee  and  distinct  denominations,  limited  b^  the  ii0t 

•  ^  .      I'hi%  is  divided  into  two  equal  mus  of  Darien.  Till  within  these  last  thirty  ynfi 

■««a:ui.     2.  Tlie  two  temperate  itwas  supposed  that  a  vast  continent  exisledislli 

^ ...  .^a  ihtf  polar  circles  and  the  tro-  south  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  second  navigatisaa 

\  ..    ^ .« ■sMM'e  of  43^  of  latitude.  And,  3.  captain  Cook  dispelled  the  idea,and  demoailniM 

^..  .obcslie  between  the  polar  circlen  that  if  any  continent  existed  there,  it  mustbeii 

.^    . : . ..  lu  ihe«e  last  tlie  longest  day  is  ne-  the  uninhabitable  ice  of  the  south  pole.  The  vn 

^..  .     ;  IwuiM ;  in  the  temperate  cones  it  is  extent  of  Mew  Holland  rewardc^d  the  vlewioflii 

.u  w  much,  and  in  the  torrid  xone  it  is  enterprise;  this,  which  seemston  large  to  be  rial 

J:vv  I  i.    'i^he  cones  are  named  from  the  ed  among  islands,  and  too  small  for  a  eoatiacfll 

.. . » luiftl  tliey  were  supposed  to  l»e  subjected  eludes  the  petty  distinctions  of  man:  and  «U| 

t'lK  i«H-*  id  sone  was  supposed  by  the  anrieiits  geographers  hesitate  whether  to  asrrilieitto  Adi 

N,   .uiuliubitable,  on  account  of  its  heat ;  but  or  to  denominate  it  a  6(\h  speclAc  division  aftb 

,^s  s  itiw  found  tu  lie  a  mistake,  and  many  parts  earth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  popular  did 

.  UK  !vuiperatesones  are  more  intolerable  in  this  Kion  of  four  quarters  will  still  predominate  fit 

^«^v%-c  than  the  torrid  sone  itnelf.    Towards  the  all  speculative  diseuuions. 

v'.»«  k'irvles  also  these  cones  are  intolerably  cold  Of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.  Ada  hi 

'u.i»iG  I  he  winter  season.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ever  been  esteemed  the  most  populous  ;  and  I 

..>4  ihorii  frigid  cone,  and  none  of  tiie  Miulhorn,  is  supposed  to  contain  five  hundreid  niillionsof  loah 

uitiabiti'd.  Some  geographers  reckoned  six  cones,  if  China,  a*  has  lieen  averred  by  the  latest  wrilfff 

antding  the  torrid  xone  into  two  by  the  equator,  com  prizes  three  liundred  and  thirty  millioas.  Tk 

The  natural  division  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  population  of  Africa  may  be  estimated  at  thirt 

is  iwto  sea  and  land;  about  three-fourths  of  the  niiUiouK,  of  America  at  twenty  millions,  andw 

«  hob^being  occupied  by  vvater,  although  probably  hundred  and  fifty  millions  may  perhaps  ben 

no  where  to  a  depth  comparatively  very  const-  signed  to  Europe. 

derable,  at  most,  of  a  few  miles  on  an  average.  We  cannot  observe  any  general  symaKtry  I 

The  remaining  fourth  consists  of  lands,  elcvatetl  the  distribution  of  the  earth's  surface;  exfrptia 

more  or  loss  aUive  the  level  of  tin*  sea,  inter-  that  the  two  large  continents  of  Africa  andSMf 

jilM'rsed,  in  some  parts,  with  smaller  colki-tiunsrf  AmLrira  have  some  slight  reftemblanrc  ia  tbil 

water,  at  various  hf-ightM,and  in  a  few  iiibtnnccs,  forms,  mid  that  each  of  them  istermiaaird  (o  Ik 

fcuniowhat  lower  than  the  general  surface  of  the  esstward  by  a  oollection  of  numerous  iflsid 

main  ocean.    Thus  the  Caspian  Sea  is  said  to  lie  The  large  capes  projerlinie  to  the  southward  hai 

about  three  hundred  ftet  lower  than  the  ocean ;  also  a  similarity  wilh  respect  to  their  form,  to 

and  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  there  is  pro-  the  islands  ut-ar  tbcni ;  to  the  west  the  eoutiani 

hahly  a  lake  equally  depressed.  are  excavated  into  large  ba}  s,  and  the  islaadsii 

Hence  ariie  the  following  technical  terms:  A  to  the  east :  thus  Caju*  Horn  has  the  Falklai 

continent  is  a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  which  Islands ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  MadagasHT 

Ofmipreliends  several  countries  that  arc  not  M-pa-  and  Ca^ie  Comoriu,  Ce>lon  to  the  east 

rated  by  any  sea ;  sucli  are  Europe,  Asia ,  Africa,  The  great  continent,  composed  of  Europe,  Aril 

and  America.     An  island  is  a  part  of  the  earth  and  Africa,  cimslilules  about  a  aevcath  if  tt 

which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water;  as  Great  whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  Ameriea  akovia  ih 

Britaiu.    A  peuiniiula  is  a  tract  of  land  nlnioit  teenlh  ;  and  Australasia*  or  New  fioath  Wdi 

surrounded  tiilli  water,  and  is  joined  to  a  conti-  about  a  fiftieth  :  or  in  hundredth  paiti  if  i 

neut  only  by  a  narrow  slip  or  neck  ;  sucli  is  tho  whole,  Kuro|ie  eontainstwo;  AMa,awe«;  AMi 

Moreii  in  Greece.    An  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  six  ;  America,  six ;  and  Australaaia,  two ;  thifl 

is  that  pari  liy  which  a  peninsula  is  joined  to  a  main  ng  leventy-seven  being  sea  ;  Altho«flghH« 

cimtiuciit,  or  two  continents  together;  as  the  authors  assign  seventy-twoparta  only  ool  af« 

isUimuii  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia.    A  hundred  to  the  sea,  amd  tweaty-oight  l«  i 

— ouiuiilory,  or  cape,  is  a  high  jiartof  land  which  land. 

iclies  into  tlie  sea ;  thus  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Theae  proportions  may  bo  Moertniiied  with  M 

>  U  a  pi  uiuutttor)-.     An  oceiu  ia  a  vail  col-  Icntble  Metirtey,  by  iraif  hlPf  Um  paper  aadtfi 
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■  flobe,  fint  entire,  and  then  cot  oat  in;  from  th*  extremity  of  Caonsn*,  to  Cape  Co* 

to  the   terminatioDf   of  the  difitrent  morin.    In  Africa^  M>imit  Atlas  extendi  frmn  Fflc 

or,  it'  Ktiil  grt:ater  prrcUioii  were  re-  to   Egypt,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  rwi 

egreat».T  parts  of  the  ctintinentu  migbt  neariy  in  the  tame  direction;  there  it  aho  a  eon- 

I  into  known  poition«  of  the  whole  iphe-  siderable  eieratlon  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
ire,  au«l  the  reauining  irregular  por-  Sea.    In  the  new  world,  the  neighboorhood  of  the 

weighed.  weatern  coast  is  the  moat  elerated ;  in  North 

It  Till  iitclinations  and  levels  of  the  con-  Aniericay  the  Blue  Mountalni,  or  Stony  Mooii* 

di^coi'trneil  by  the  course  of  their  rirem.  tains,  are  the  moat  cottkiderable ;  and  the  nooB* 

he  priucipal  are,  the  rivers  (if  the  Ama-  tains  of  Mexico  joio  the   Andes  or  Cordelieia^ 

StMicgul,  the  Nile,  the  river  St.  Law-  which  are  continued  along  the  whole  of  the  we« 

lloauglio,  the  riviT  La  Plata,  the  Jeni-  coast  of  South  America. 

Mi*sift»ippt,  the  Volga,    the  Oby,  the        There  are  scverul  points  in  both  hendsphareap 

•Ontnouko,  the  GangeM,  tlic  Euphrates,  from  which  we  may  observe  livers  separating  to 

je,  the  Dooy  the  Indus,  the  Dnieper,  aud  run  to  different  seas;  inch  as  Swisierland,  Bjelo* 

I ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  nearly  the  order  aero,  Tartary,  Little  Tiber,  NigritiaorOninea,  and  - 

agnitiules.  But  if  we  daas  them  aircord-  Quito.    Tlie  highest  nKinntains  areCbimbjragaOy 

!  length  of  the  country  through  which  and  some  others  of  the  Oirddiers  in  Peru,  or  per» 

the  order  will,  according  to  Major  Ren-  haps  Descabosado  in  ('hili,  Mont  Blanc^  and  the 

Illation,  be  somewhat  diffi'rcnt ;  taking  Peak  of  Tenerifle.     Chimborasao  is  about  seven 

of  the  Thames  for  unityt  he  estimates  thousand  yardt,  or  nearly  foar  miles,  above  the 

te  river  of  Amasons,   15^;    the  Kian  level  of  the  sea;  Mont  Blanc,  five  thoosand,  or 

line,  15} ;  the  Hoangbo,  134;  ^^  i^i\e,  nearly  threw  miles;  the  Peak  of  Tcncriffe  abont 

Leaa,  1 1^ ;  the  Amur  1 1 ;  tlie  Oby,  10|;  fmir  thousand,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter ;  Ophir, 

li,  10;  the  Ganges,  its  companion  the  in  Sumatra,  is  raid  to  be  five  or 'sis  hmdrod  foot 

»oter,  the  river  of  Ava,  and  the  Volga,  higher.    It  has,  Imwever,  been  asserted,  that  aoaM 

the  Euphrates,  Bj;  the  Mississippi,  8 ;  of  the  snowy  mountains  to  the  north  of  Bengal 

be,  7  ;  the  Indus,  5J;  and  the  Rhine,  5^.  are  higlier  than  any  of  those  of  South  AoMriea, 

y  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  The  plains  of  Quito,  in  Peru,  are ao  much  elevated, 

the  ancient  continent,  by  tracing  a  lioe  that  the  barometer  stamls  at  the  height  of  fifteen 

in  such  a  direction  as  to  pass  no  river,  inchesonly,  aodtlie  air  is  reduced  to  half  ita  oiiul 

II  obviously  indicate  a  tract  of  country  density.  But  none  of  tliese  heights  is  equal  to  a 
in  moat  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Be-  thousandth  part  of  the  earth's  semi^iameter,  aad 
I  Cape  Finisterre,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  the  greatest  of  them  might  be  lepreiented  on  a  sis* 
I,  keeping  to  the  south  of  the  Oarronne,  inch  globe  by  a  single  additional  thickaesi  of  tfaa 
oire.  IMptr  wl^  which  it  is  covered.  Mount  Sinai,  in 
iking  a  long  tnrn  noithrards,  to  avoid  Japan,  Muimt  Caui-asus,  Etna,  the  Southern  Pyia* 
',  we  come  to  SwisHrrland,  and  we  may  net  s,  St.  Georse  among  tlie  Azores,  Mount  Adaaa 
very  near  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  in  Ceylon,  Atlas,  Olympus,  and  Taurus,  are  also 
Genoa,  taking  care  nut  to  ciom  the  high  mouuiains ;  and  there  are  aome  very  conai« 
of  tlie  Po.  We  make  a  circuit  iu  Swis-  dcrable  rievations  in  the  island  of  Owyhee.  Den 
ad  pass  between  the  sources  of  the  Da-  Neviii,  in  Soutlaiid,  is  the  loftiest  of  the  British  hills, 
I  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  in  Swabia.  but  it*  height  is  considerably  1  ?ss  than  a  mile. 

Fraacouia,  we  leave  Bohemia  to  the       The  most  elivated  mountains,  excepting  tba 

order  to  avoid  tlie  Elbe;  and  coming  summit  of  volcanos,  consist  of  rocks,  more  or  len 

Jie  borders  of  Austria,  follow  those  iif  mitt^l,  withuut  regular  order,  and  commonly  of 

to  the  south  of  the  Vistula.  TIieDniipiT  granite  t>r  porphyry.    These  are  called  pr'rmarjr 

;es  us  to  go  northwards  through  Litlma-  niouniaius;  they  run  generally  from  east  to  we«t 

ig  the  Don  wholly  to  the  right ;  and  the  in  the  old  world,  and  from  north  to  sooth  in  the 

passsrill  further  north,  between  Peters-  new;  aiul  auiny  of  tliem  are  observed  to  be  of 

BioM-'ow,  a  little  abo%e  Rji-loMrro.     We  easier  ascent  on  the  east  than  the  west  sidcb    The 

go  castwaitfs  to  the  bouiidjiiy  of  Asia,  ^ocondary   mountains  accompany   them  in    thto 

w  north wd id*  to  Nova  ZtMiihl.i.     Ilcnco  same  direction;   they  consiat  of  strata,  moattjr 

id  to  the  wc»t  of  the  01>y,  mid  thciirc  to  calcareous  and  argillaceous,  that  is,  of  the  natuin 

of  the  branches  of  the  Vol.^ia,  ami  the  of  lime- stone  and  clay,  with  a  few  animal  and  va- 

md  rivers  flowing  into  the.  lake  Aral  and  grtable  remains,  in  an  obscure  form,  together  wiib 

ian  Sea.    Here  we  nrc  situated  ou  the  salt,  coalx,  and  sulphur.    The  tertiary  monntalna 

(tended  elevation  of  India,  in  the  neigh-  are  still  smaller ;  and  in  these,  the  animal  and  ve« 

of  the  sourcek  of  the  InduA ;  and,  lastly,  g*:Uble  remains  nrc  very  abundant;  they  consist 

mr  fnnn  hence  towards  Kamschaiko,  we  chit  fly  f»f  lime-sitone,  marble,  alabaster,  building* 

jenisci  and  Lena  on  the  left,  and  the  intone,  tii ill-stone,  and  chalk,  with  beds  of  fliOI. 

Ciaag  Kew,  the  Hoangho,  and  tUo  Amur,  Wliere  the  secondary  and  tertiary  mouatains  am 

jbC  intersected  by  valleys,  the  opposite  strata  often 

paction  of  the  most  conspicnons  moun-  correspond  at  equal  heights,  as  If  the  valleys  had 

I— tsar,  a  little  different  from  this ;  the  been  rut  or  washed  from  between  them ;  but  aome* 

.chain  first  coastitatcs  the  Pyrennees,  times  the  mountains  have  their  strata  disposed  aa 

ti  fipnio  from  France,  then  passes  through  if  they  had  been  elevated  by  hn  internal  force,  aad 

ab  aad  Anvergoe,  to  join  the  Alps,  and  their  summits  had  afUrwanls  crumbled  away,  the 

Sontb  of  Germany  to  Dalroatia,  Alba-  it  rata  which  are  lowest  in  the  plaias  being  bighcat 

;  it  is  fuund  apairi  beyond  the  ia  the  mountains.    The  strata  of  these  muoataiaa 

the  aaoses  of  Taunt*,  Caucasus,  are  often  intermiied  with  veiaa  of  metal,  mnoiaf 


tajand  goes  on  to  Tartar) ,  and  to  Kam-    in  all  possible  directions,  and  occapying  vacuities 

iPha  peninMla  of  India  is  divided  from    which  appear  to  be  of  sumewhai  later  date  than 

mrtk  ny  tba  aMmnUiiig  of  Gate,  egtciid-    the  origiual  furmatiim'  of  the  mountains.    1^ 
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Tolcanic  mountains  interrupt  tliose  of  tfery  other 
dctcription,  without  any  regularity,  as  if  their 
ori|(in  were  totelly  independent  of  all  the  rest 
^  The  iDternal  cnnj^titution  of  the  earth  is  rery 
little  known  from  actual  observation,  for  the 
depths  to  which  we  have  penetrated  are  compa- 
ratively very  inconsiderable,  the  deepest  mine 
Acarcely  descending  half  a  mile  perpendicularly. 
It  appears  that  the  strata  are  more  commonly  in 
a  direction  nearly  horizonal,  than  in  any  other; 
and  their  thickness  is  usually  almost  equable  for 
some  distance ;  but  they  are  not  disposed  in  the 
order  of  their  specific  gravity,  and  the  opinion  of 
their  following  each  other  in  a  similar  series, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  glube,  appears 
to  rest  OD  very  slight  foundations. 

Among  the  moderns,  Uw  chief  authors  on  the 
subject  of  Geography  are  Johannes de  Sacrobo^co, 
or  John  Halifax,  wba  wrote  a  Treatise  ou  the 
sphere ;.  Sebastian  Munster,  in  his  Cosmographi* 
Uttivenialis,  in  1559;  Clavius,  on  the  <phere  of 
Sacrabosco;  Piccioli's  Qeographii  et  Hydrogra- 
phia  Reformata;  Weigeliu^'s  Specu'um  Terras; 
Jpe  Chales's  Geography,  in  his  Mundus  Matheuia- 
tieus ;  Cellarius's  Geography  ;  Cluverius*s  Intro- 
d«ctio  in  Universam  Geographiam;  Leibnecht's 
EJementa  Geographis  Generalis ;  Stevenius's 
Compendium  Geogrnphicum ;  Woifius's  Gcogra- 
phia,  in  his  Elementa  Matheseo^;  Busching*s 
Mew  System  of  Geography  ;  Gordon's,  Salmon*^, 
and  Guthrie's  Grammars;  Adams's  Geography, 
■ucient  ood  modern ;  and  Pinkerton's  Geography, 
lately  published  in  two  vols.  4to.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Vince.  But,  as  an  excellent  scien- 
tific, work,  we  must  not  omit  Varenius's  Geogra- 
phia  Generalis,  with  Juriu's  additions :  we  really 
wish  some  gentlemen  of  talents  would  publish  a 
new  edition  of  this  admirable  work,  stuted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  Dr.  Playfair  has  re- 
cently published  a  sjrstcm  of  Geography,  which  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  valuable  performance. 

In  studying  purticmiar  Geography,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  voyages  and  travels:  the  collections  of 
Mavor,  and  lh»t  by  Pinkerton,  may  be  safely  re- 
commended.   We  must  also  mcntiou 

Pennant's  Tours  in  Britain. 

Yovng*s  Tours  in  the  British  fsles. 

8a}ntfond's  Travels  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Holcroft's  Tenr  in  France. 

Spallansani's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Coxe's  Travels  in  Russia,  &c. 

Porter's  in  Do. 

Pallas's  Travels  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

Carr*s  Northern  Summer,  and  his  other  volumes 
of  Travels. 

Staunton's  Account  of  China. 

Barrow's  'IVa\*elH  in  China. 

Percival's  Account  of  Ceylon. 

Cotdiner's  Do. 

Symes*s  Embassy  to  Ava, 

Collinses  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 

Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia. 

Barrow's  Travels  in  Africa. 

Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa. 

Browne's  Travels  in  Africa. 

Scnnini's  Travels  in  Egypt. 

Acerbi*8  Journey  to  the  North  Cape. 

PercivaPs  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mackenzie's  Jonmey  in  North  America. 

DaviK*s  Travels  in  Ameriea. 

Pinckard  on  the  West  Indies. 

Mackinnon'f  Tour  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravian  accounts  of  their  Mission  in  the 


interior  of  America  :  with  the  Voyages  of  Ansen^ 
Byion,  Cooke,  Phipps,  Bligh,  Wilson,  Walhs,  La 
Peyrouse,  Perron,  &c.  {Biatr^  Gregoriff  HuUon^ 
NiehoUon,  Pwherton), 

iiEOLOGICAL.  a,  (from  geofcgy.)  Re- 
latiug  to  the  subject  of  gcolof^. 

GEOLOGY,  (from  yn,  the  earth,  and  xeyoc; 
a  discourse,  or  treatise.)  That  part  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  in  regard  to  the  origin,  composition,  and 
decomposition  of  its  solid  contents.  T^us  ex*' 
plained,  mineralogy  should  seem  to  be  a  branctf 
of  geology :  but  the  former  term  has.  of  late  yf*ar^ 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  the  most  popu-« 
lar  mineralogist  of  his  day,  M.  Werner,  as  to  in- 
clude not  only  geology,  properly  so  called,  bvi 
every  thing  immediately  connected  with  it :  tbcf 
situation  of  the  materials  constituting  the  solid 
contents  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  have  beeu  abfo 
to  examine  them,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  origin, 
and  the  veins  by  which  they  are  intersected.  And 
hence  in  the  Wernerian  system,  geology  become* 
a  branch  of  mineralogy ;  and,  ia  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  from  the  subjection  of  what  has  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  a  classific  term  to  an  ordinal 
station,  the  word  geognosy  has  been  invented  tt 
supply  its  place.     See  Minbralooy. 

The  object  of  geology,  then,  is  to  unfold  thrf 
structure  of  the  globe ;  to  discover  by  what  causca 
its  parts  have  been  arranged  ;  from  what  open- 
tiuus  have  originated  the  general  &trati6cation  of 
its  materials,  the  inequalitii  s  with  which  its  sur- 
face is  diversified,  and  the  immense  number  of 
different  substances  of  which  it  is  composed. 

in  pursuing  this  investigation,  many  difficulties 
occur  to  us.    The  bare  surfact;,  or  mere  crust  of* 
tl  •  solid  substance  of  the  earth,  is  the  whole  that 
we  are  capable  of  boring  ir»to,  or  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of,  even  by  the  deepest  clefts  of  volca- 
noes, or  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  seas.    It  ii 
not  often,  however,  that  we  have  a  possibility  of 
examinittii  either  seas  or  volcanoes  at  their  boi* 
torn :  the  inhabitable  part  of  the  globe  bears  bsT 
a  small   portion  to  the  uninhabitable,  and  tha 
civilized   an   infinitely  smaller    proportion  sliU. 
Hence,  our  experience  must  be  necessarily  t%* 
tremely  limited*;  a  thousand  facts  may  be  readily 
conceived  to  be  unfolded  that  we  are  incapable  of 
ai-counting  for,  and  a  variety  of  systems  that  shsU, 
nevertheless,  aim  at  an  explanation. 

So  far  as  the  supcrhcies  of  the  earth  has  bem 
lnl<l  op('n  t«)  u*  by  raviuej*,  rivers,  mine*,  &c  we 
lincl  it  conipoiod  of  stony  masses,  sometimes  sim- 
ple, as  lime-stone,  serpentine,  or  quartz;  but  nKrs 
frequently  compound,  or  composed  of  two  or  won 
simple  materials,  variously  mixed  and  nniied  to- 
gether, as  gra«iit<*,  which  is  a  compa*4iioo  u* 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  These  stony  ujassei, 
or  rocks,  are  numerous,  and  they  appear  to  be 
laid  one  over  the  other,  so  that  a  rock  of  one  kisa^ 
o'i  stone  is  covered  by  another  species  of  rod* 
smd  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  this  sapefpo-. 
silion  of  rocks,  it  is  easily  observable,  that  tteif  ^ 
situation  is  not  arbitrary  :  every  stratum  ocaqnOf 
a  determinate  place,  so  that  they  follow  etA 
other  in  regular  order  from  the  deepest  part  tf 
the  earth's  crust,  which  has  been  examined*  to  tte; 
very  surface.  Thus  tliere  are  two  things  refpacfe*, 
ing  rocks,  that  peculiarly  claim  onr  attentioa; 
their  composition  and  their  relative  sitiq^ 
But,  besides  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  cartbi 
crust,  there  are  other  masses  which  most  al|a6s^ 
considered.  Thcle  traverse  the  npcki  in  a  »-*^-»» 
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fSfcdkn,  and  aro  known  by  the  name  of  veins,  extreme]  j  aIow,  yet  from  the  desliTlty  of  tb«  land 

utftherockvbadiplitaiiunder  in  different  plaren  it  must  neeetsarily  take  place,  and  may,  there- 

btm  lop  to  bottom,  and  the  chavnit  had  been  fore,  be  admitted  at    an  uniformly  operatinf 

ailerward*  filled  up  with  the  matter  which  roo-  rau»e. 

tlilBtrs  the  vein.  2  It  in  further  assumed,  that  at  certain  depths 

Independently  ofthesubfttaneeii  thus  prenented  in  Ihc  mineral  rf^ions  an  immenie  beat  is  eon- 

to  HI,  we  meet  with  faotn  that  prove  mmit  deoi-  utantly  present ;  a  lieat  which  operates  in  the 

sittly  that  the  iceneral  masft  has  underjpioe  vari-  fusion  and  eonsolidalion  of  the  substancesdeposit- 

a«i  revolution*  at  various  times,  and  revolutions  ed  in  thene  reinonii.   To  the  action  of  this  sublnr- 

sst  oaly  of  ipreat  anliquity,  hut  of  univiTnal  ex-  raneous  lire  the  formation  of  all  our  strata  is  attri- 

(cat    We  have  ttie  most  unexampled  proof,  that  buted,  for  by  this  they  are  a^ain  sublimed,  and 

ti  whole  surface  hast»eea  covered  with  ocean,  and  exposed  to  view  in  different  states  of  eombinatlon 

Ittt  every  part  of  it  has  sulTv-red  chan^ ;  moun-  and  perfection.    These  strata,  tlierpfore,  consist 

sioB  have  been  raised,  plains  levelled,  islands  se-  of  tlie  wrecks  of  a  former  vrorld,  which  have  been 

waled  from  a  continent,  and  the  waters  collecled  more  or  less  eompletcly  futed  by  this  afent,  and 

•  aa  to  leave  an  elevated  land.    We  find  it  dif-  by  subsequent  oooliuf  have  been  eonaolidatcd. 
«aU  to  conceive  eausea  adequate  to  the  produc-  The  subterraneous  Ire  to  which  these  eflbcts 
isa  of  such  effects ;  and  operations  so  immense  are  ascribed  is  conceived  to  operate  nnder  the 
BTSi  too  remote  from  any  means  of  in  vestiipition  modiflcation  of  compression,  in  consequence  of 
Mch  we  possess^  to  admit  of  beinc  explained.  which,  from  various  facta  appealed  to,  and  to  a 

One  point,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  in-   certain  extent  eontrmed  by  some  very  valuable 
icaey  that  surrounds  us,  still  remains  decided,    experiments  by  sir  James  liall,  (provided  those 
nl  the  aliell  of  the  ^obe  has,  at  some  period  or   experiments  should  Iwar  the  test  of  farther  en- 
^  been  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  that  from   qutry)  it  aeems  pretty  clearly  aseertained,  that 
lis  drcmnstance  has  arisen  its  present  arrancre-   when  certain  gasses  appeitaining  to  the  fusible 
m    Now  the  only  two  causes  that  can  enter   sulMtanee,  as  carbonic  acid  for  example,  are  ren- 
te the  mind  of  man  as  being  competent  to  such    dered  incapable  of  flyinf  off,  a  much  leu  quaa* 
t  Act  aratlieoperationof fire  orofsomesolvent:   tity  of  actual  heat  is  suflldentfor  the  purpose  of 
4  hence  our  researclies  liecome  in  some  dep'ce   fusion,  than  when  such  (asses,  freed  from  a  heavy 
■ilcd  to  the  inquiry  by  which  of  these  means   superincumbent  preasure,  have  a  possibility  of 
bHKect  has  been  indurad.    If  a  solvent  have   eseapiuf      Now  the  subterraneous  lire  bring 
«n  the  cause,  that  solvent  must  have  been    placed  at  immense  depths,  tile  substances  on 
■Ir',  for  there  is  no  other  fluid  in  nature  in  sufll-    which  it  operates  must  be  enormously  compress- 
eat  abundance  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  sol  •    ed ;  which  oompreasion  will  prevent  tlieir  vola- 
•tupon  a  scale  ao  prodifiious.  tilitation  in  whole  or  in  part :  and  from  this  cir- 

Hcnce,  then,  two  distinct  theories  arise,  which  cumstanre  it  is  possible,  we  are  told,  to  explain 
fmr  to  have  l>era  agitated  with  considerable  appearances  and  qualities  in  minerals  and  to 
Msth  io  former  times,  but  with  a  much  greater  answer  various  objections, which  would  otherwise 
1>K  of  warmth,  and  much  deeper  vfew  of  the  weigh  heavy  against  the  hypothesis. 
IJNfy  in  the  present  day.  Is  the  present  stnic-  3.  The  elevation  of  the  strata  is  in  likomaDncr 
rsef  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth,  m>  far  as  the  result  of  this  same  subterraneous  heat:  and 
ismpableof  examination,  the  result  of  igneous  it  is  contended  that  nolhing  but  the  extensive 
dan,  or  of  aqueous  solution  ?  Is  the  Plutonic  nod  forcible  power  which  is  hereby  produced  can 
Ifer  Neptunian  system  founded  on  (he  strongest  be  fairly  con.-cived  adequate  to  Auch  an  offifct. 
4i?  In  ancient  times  Ileraclituv  took  the  lead  The  first  of  these  positions  is  not  very  objec- 
ts tiM  fonner ;  and  Thales,  or  rather,  perhaps,  tionable,  and  as  far  as  relates  to  its  general  orin- 
ifonva,  aft  to  the  latter.  In  onr  own  day,  riple,  separated  fnm  the  positions  with  which  it 
task  the  Plutonic  theory  was  fir«t  started  by    i^  connected,  may  l>e  admitted.  It  mny  t>e  allow-  . 

•  Bnflon,  its  defenders  are  now  chiefly  coHfini*d  cd  by  the  Neptunian  as  well  as  by  tlie  Plotonie 
•vown  cotntry,  and  connist  of  l>r.  Uutton,  geologist,  that  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  liable 
•ftsssi  Playfair,  and  very  lately  of  sir  James  to  wante,  and  that  the  materials  are  carried  fni^ 
kU;  names  unquestionably  highly  respectable,  ward  to  the  sea:  but  the  appearance  of  lime- 
i  fstitled  to  every  deCorf  ore,  but  most  power-  stones  and  marbles  containing  shells,  in  which  the 
'J  oppused  by  the  respctable  suthoritirs  of  sparry  structure  is  as  perftfct  ai  it  is  iu  the  pri- 
t>Mr,de8aossure,andKinvan,  not  to  mention  mary  lime- stone,  and  in  which  are  distributed 
It  the  general  voire  of  geologists  is  very  const-  ^eins  of  crystallised  carbonat  of  lime,  this,  and  n 
iMy  in  favour  of  the  Neptunian  theory,  or  variety  effects  like  this,  must  at  all  times  militate 
t  entertained  by  the  last-mentioned  phitoso-  fatslly  against  the  agency  of  fire  In  the  produc- 
IB,  tioln  of  iiuch  sparry  Htructure,  and  such  veins  of 
%r|pmr  TVofy.— 1.  According  to  this  system  crystallisation ;  for  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
ivfain  the  substance  cither  of  the  entire  glolie,  is  found  suflldent  to  produce  such  a  structure, 
bnttghout  tlie  entire  cnistof  itwith  which  we  it  must  necessarily  have  deatroyed  every  vesitige 
lfl|>Hiinted,  a  regular  series  of  decay  and  re-  of  tlie  structure  of  the  shells,  and  have  aitogetlier 
ma,  and  ttie  processes  bv  which  these  are  disiipated  the  carb«inic  acid  neoeasary  for  the 
iii  have  an  uniform  relation  to  each  other,   reins  of  crystalliaed  carbonat  of  lime. 

I  knrdeat  rocks  are  worn  down  by  air  and  Against  the  second  position  the  otgections  am 

■;  cnaara  which,  however  slowly  they  may  indOTdstrong,and,  if  we  mistake  not,  insuperable. 

■Il^  ara  eoBalmnt  in  their  action,  and  which,  '*  It  is  not  fire,*'  says  Mr.  Playfsir,  *'  in  the  usual 

dhn,  in  indefinite  time,  must  he  equal  to  the  aense  of  the  word,  hut  heat,  which  is  required  for 

HlioB  of  the  greatest  effect.  From  the  figure  this  purpose :  and  there  is  nothing  chimerical  in 

t  nnfaee  of  the  earth,  the  decayed  materials  supposing  that  nature  has  the  means  of  produdug 

keenrried  towards  the  «>cean,aud  ultimately  heat,  even  in  a  very  great  degree,  without  the 

rilsdili  itabed.  This  transportation  may  he  assistance  of  fuel,  or  of  vital  air.    Friction  is  a 

Idl  bj  locnl  cnutet,  or  may^  in  gvneml,  be  source  of  heat,  imlindted,  for  what  we  know,  iu 
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Il  l«  miffii  M>ri(,  lifiHcit'r,  to  «iI#'<m  ■••  ,  \\i\\  wAv  ;;'■•• 
■'xti'lhiK  ''*  iiiiitfiiHlii>iw#  f*l  i.tii|f  lure,  kiifl  i-xli.fit 
f'f  Hlilillt  hIImii,  riiilwitli^tnrirliiifi  lli<  «|ifrfi(Miiiiii-  a 
•if  M«  fiml  luff  oiliirt  ion,  iii|i|  lli«-  lull  I|U  ivith  nlii'li 
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wlii'ti  r-.^:.*i»ii:  ti.eir  <.iiiupi.iQ«.iit  prtt, 
Jt  nift}  t  xs\i\  \fe  roocv  itc^  that  the  II 
tIt:!i*i<iD  lu-jfcl  IiftTi-  in:Iu«Qcvtl  the  ar 
afi'i  'j;>p<rtition  of  the  proiSucU.  The 
ni.fl  ii«  Ai}  lK,(li«:fiDUsltis\e  fallen, and  1 
^i.'iil  itio^t  (illeouaUd  ^ub^tanres luuM  hi 
I  (1  IliriiiMrlrcn  on  the  iinrfiCL'  of  the  Tom 
liit.H  it  i^  wliicli  constitutes  the  primiti 
trie  guci%  the  rocLi  of  mica,&c.  whidi 
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of  eoarte-fTttined  granite,    thmw  back  afmin  npoB  tlM  ibom,  liid  not  nm 

of  the  fine  (fprmi Bed  frsnite  in    thrniifh  no  Ions  ■  tpoee  In  their  beds  m  those 

or  bods,  nppenra  tn  depend  on  ihiit  pofii-    whieh  they  at  preMnt  pass  over.    Thus  It  It  that 

the  tnenesa  or  tenuity  of  itn  parts.  Be-     the  remains  of  tlie  Alps,  earried  alottf  by  the 

in  immediate  cnntaci  with  water,  this    Rhone,  have  sUi?cessively  covered  therast  interval 

aatorally  have  inllnenred  the  arraiif;e-    comprisi^  l>etween  the  mountainx  of  Dauphiny 

vhiefa  it  presents  to  us;  and  the  eleuH>uts    and  Vivarais,  and  are  carried  into  seal,  which 

Lrock,  lM*ing  Nubjeeted  to  the  eflrct  of  waven.    deposit  them  in  small  f>ebbles  on  tlie  shore. 

he  adioo  of  currents,  must  liave  formed        The  pulverulent  remains  of  mountains,  or  the 

powder  which  revults  from  the  roundinf  of  these 

of  granite  being  onee  established  as    flints,  arc  carried  along  vi  ith  greater  facility  than 

lof  lbesnperllcteso(ourglol>e,  weniay,    tlie  flints  tlieiuselves :  they  float  for  a  long  time 

e  naatyds  of  its  constituent  principles,    in  the  water,  whose  transparency  they  impair; 

etteeding  to  the  action  of  the  various    and  when  these  same  waters  are  less  agitated,  and 

eaoeble  of  altering  it,  follow  tlie  changes    their  course  becomes  slackened,  they  are  deposit- 

ck  it  haa  been  su^eeted',  step  by  step.  cd  in  a  fine  and  light  psste,  forming  beds  more 

it  the  principal  agent  wbo«e  elferts  we    or  less  thick,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 

I  amwine.  Thisfluid,  collected  in  the  ca\ity    rocks  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.    These 

I,  ia  earried  by  the  atmosphere  to  the    strata  gradually  become  drier  by  the  agglutina- 

(flf  the  BMt  elevated  mountains,  where  it  is    tlon  of  their  principles;  they  become  consistent, 

in  rata,  and  forms  torrents,  which    acquire  hardness,  and  form  siliceous  clays,  silcx, 

with  various  degrees  of  rapidity  into  the    petrosilex,  and  all  the  numerous  class  of  pebbles 

roir.    The  nninterrupted  motion    which  are  found  dispersed  in  strata,  or  in  banks, 

II  maal  gradually  attenuate  and  wear  awny    in  the  ancient  lieds  of  rivers.    The  mud  is  much 

vacks,  and  carry  their  detadied  parts    more  flrequeutly  deposited  in  the  intenticea  left 

■ore  or  leas  considerable.    The  ae-    between  the  rounded  flints  themselves,  which 

the  air,  and  the  varying  temperature  of    intervals  it  fills,  and  there  forms  a  true  cement 

i,  laeilitate  the  attenuation  and    that  becomes  hard,  and  consKtutes  the  compound 

of  these  rodis.    Heat  acts  upon    stones  known  by  the  name  of  pudding-stones  and 

and  renders  it  more  accessible  and    grit-stones ;  fur  these  two  kinds  of  stones  do  not 

peaetrnble  to  the  water  which  succeeds ;    appear  to  differ  but  in  the  coarseness  of  the  grain 

divides  them,  by  fraesing  the  water  which    which  forms  them,  and  the  cement  which  connects 

Blend  into  their  texture ;  tlie  air  itself  af-    them  together. 

the  neid  principle,  which  attacks  the  lim^        We  sometimes  observe  the  granite  spontanc- 
■■d  eausea  it  te  ettoresce;  the  oxygen    ously  decomposed.    The  texture  of  the  stones 
to  the  iron,  and  calcines  it :  insomuch,  that    which  form  it  has  been  destroyed ;  the  principles 
ncrrenec  of  causes  favours  the  disunion  of    or  component  parts  are  disunited  and  separated, 
plea;  and  eoasequenlly  the  action  of  water,    and   ttiey  are   gradually   carri<>d   away  by  tlie 
etonrs  the  surface,  carries  away  the  pro-    waters.    Water  flitratiog  through  mountains  of 
of  deeompositioo,  and  makes  preparation    primitive  rock,  frequently  carries  along  with  it 
aaoerceding  proecas  of  the  same  nature.  very  minutely-divided  particles  of  quarts;  and 

>The  first  eflect  of  the  rain  is  therefore  to  depress    proceeds   tti   form,    by  deposition,   stalactites, 
I— ntiina.    But  the  stones  which  compose    agateH,  rock  rrystol,  &r.  These  quartzose  stalac- 
■uist  reaist  in  proportion  to  their  hardness;    tites,  differently  ooloured,  are  of  a  formation  con- 
I  «c  ought  not  to  tie  surprised  when  we  observe    siderably  analtigous  to  that  of  calcareous  ala- 
iwkidihavebraved  the  destructive  action  of    basters;  and  we  pereeive  no  other  diifereuco 
and  still  remain  to  attest  the  primitive  level    between  them  than   that  of  their  constituent 
Bsvuntains  which  have  disappearpd.    The    parts^    Thus  far  we  have  exhibited,  in  a  few 
ittve  rocks,  alike  inaerc>ssible  to  the  injur}  of    words,  the  principal  changes,  and  various  modi- 
as  to  the  animated  t>eings  whieh  ro\er  lesa    flrations,  to  vihich  the  primitive  rocks  have  been 
wouatains  with  their  n*nkains,  may  be    sul^ected.    We  have  not  yet  observed  either  ger- 
1  as  the  source  or  origin  of  rivers  and    mination  or  life ;  and  the  metals,  hulphur,  and 
The  water  which  falls  on  their  sum-    bitumens,  have  not  hitherto  presented  themselves 
flows  down  in  torrents  by  tlieir  lateral  sur-    to  our  observation.    Their  formation  appears  to 
in  its  course  it  wears  away  the  soil  upon    l»e  posterior  to  the  exintencc  of  this  primitive 
it  inccaaantly  acts.    It  hollows  ont  a  bed,    globe;  and  the  alteralions  and  decompositions 
n  depth  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  ita    which  now  remain  to  be  inquired  into  appear  t«> 
M,  the  quantity  of  ito  waters,  and  the  hard-    be  produeed  by  the  class  of  living,  or  organixed 
I  ef  the  rock  over  which  it  flows ;  at  the  same    beings. 
^|ht  that  it  carries  along  with  it  portions  and*       On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  the  numerous  clasa 
^onnrta of  au^  stones  as  it  loosens  in  its eourse.    of  shell  animal*,  which  cause  the  stoavniassof 
.     Thcae  aleiics,  rolled  along  by  the  water,  mnst    our  globe  to  increase  by  their  remains.  The  spoils 
together,  and  bfeak  off  their  projecting    of  these  creatures, long  a{;itated  and  driven  about 
C  apiooeaa  that  must  quickly  have  aflbrded    by  the  wa%ts,  and  mure  or  less  altered  by  colli- 
flkMOnsiMded  fllnta  which  fomi  the  beds  of  rivers,    sion,  form  those  sti-ata  and  banks  of  lime-stone, 
H^iMi  pebhiea  ore  found  to  diminish  in  sixe,  in    in  which  we  very  often  perceive  impressions  of 
fWfurtien  to  the  distance  from  the  mountain    those  shells  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.    On 
nAilh  nfcrda  thorn  ;  and  it  ia  to  this  cause  that    the  other  hand,  we  obserfc  a  numerous  quantity 
ir.Peffthea  hm  icferred  the  diaproporiionate    of  vegetables  that  grow  and  periHh  in  the  scat 
of  the  pelibles  which  furm  our  ancient    and  these  plantn,  likewine  deposiU^  and  heaped 
lat^vbeneonipnred  with  thoseof  modem    together  by  the  currents,  form  strata,  which  are 
i;  Car  lli*aeacKtewiingitaBlf  formerly  much    decomposed,  lose  their  organ ixation,  and  leave 
lpU«d,  in  the  direction  of  the  llhone,  the    all  the  principles  of  the  vegetable  confounded 
wlUah  it  raeeived  from  the  rivers,  and    with  the  earthy  principle,    it  is  to  this  tourve 
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that  the  oriirin  of  pit-ooal,  tod  lecondary  tchii-  and  iron  j   principles  whieh  am  mMt  or  Im 

tuA, In  uRually  attributed;  and  tliU theory  is esta-  united,  and  ooniuHiuently  aoeeuible  in  variooi 

blished  on  the  exiKtenre  of  liie  texture  of  decoui-  degrees  to  the  action  of  Kueh  agents  at  dculMj 

posed  vef^etableii  very  usually  seen  in  sthisti  and  the  rocks  hitherto  treated  of. 

conl,  and  likewise  on  the  presence  of  shells  and  The  same  principles,  when  disunited,  sad  csr- 

fish  in  most  of  these  products.    It  appears  that  ried  away  by  waters,  give  rise  to  a  great  pirtof 

the  fonniition  of  pyrites  ought  in  part  to  be  at-  the  stones  which  are  comprised  in  themagnetisa 

Iributed  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetables :  it  class.    The  name  elements,  worn  down  by  the 

exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  schisti  waters,  and  dcp:»sitcd  under  eireumctaarc*  prs> 

and  coal.   A  wooden  shovel  has  been  fbund  buried  per  to  facilitate  crjstallisation,  form  tlie  tcfaorli, 

in  the  depositions  of  the  river  De  Cetc,  convert-  touriualine,  garnets,  &c.     \Ve  do  not  prvtead  by 

ed  into  jot  and  pyritox.     The  decomposition  of  this  to  exclude  and  absolutely  reject  tlie  nystou 

animal  substances  may  be  added  to  this  rau<«c  ;  of  such  naturalists  as  attribute  the  fonastioaof 

and  it  appears  to  l)e  aeon  Urraation  of  these  ideas,  magnfKian  stones  to  the  decomposition  of  tbe 

that  we  find  many  shells  passing  to  tbe  state  of  primitive  rocks.    But  we  think  that  this  foma- 

pyrites.  tion  cannot  be  objected  to  for  several  of  thcsi, 

Not  only  the  marine  vegetables  form  consider-  more  especially  such  as  contain  magnesia  in  tbo 

able  strata  by  their  decomposition ;  but  the  re-  greatest  abundance. 

mains  of  those  which  grow  on  tlie  surface  of  the  It    frequently  happens   that    tbe   seeoadiry 

globe  ought  to  be  regarded  among  the  causes  or  schists  are  interftperMil  with  pyrites;  and,  ia  tbn 

agents  which  concur  in  producing  chsngesupon  case,  the  simple  contact  of  air  and  water  fscili- 

that  surface.    We  shall  separately  consider  how  tales  their  decomposition.   Sulphuric  add  is  thn 

much  is  owing  to  each  of  these  causes;  and  shall  formed,  which  combines  with  the  varioas  csa- 

follow  the  effects  of  each,  as  if  that  cause  alone  stitucnt  principles  of  the  stone ;  whenee  rBsatttks     ' 

wasemployed  in  modifying  and  altering  our  plane,  sulphates  of  iron,  of  magnesia,  of  alumina,  aadsf 

1.  The  secondary  calcareous  mountains  are  con-  lime,  which  elRoresre  at  the  surface,  aad  le* 
slantly  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  primitive  main  confounded  together.  8cbists  of  thb  is* 
mountains ;  and  though  a  few  solitary  observa-  turc  are  wrought  in  most  places  where  slim 
tions  present  a  contrary  order,  we  ought  to  con-  works  have  been  established:  and  themeitli- 
alder  this  inversion  and  derangement  as  produced  borious  part  of  this  undertaking  eonnisls  in  w- 
by  shocks  which  have  changed  the  primitive  dis-  parating  the  sulphats  of  iron,  of  lime,  and  of 
position.  It  must  be  observed  aUo,  that  tbe  dis-  magnesia  from  each  otlier,  whirh  are  mixed  to- 
order  is  sometimes  merely  apparent;  and  that  gether.  Sometimes  the  magnesia  is  so  abundsst 
some  naturalists  of  little  information  have  de-  that  its  sulphat  predominates.  The  sulpkstof 
scribed  calcareous  mountains  as  inclining  be-  lime,  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it 
Death  the  granite,  because  this  last  pierces  carried  away  by  that  liquid,  and  deposited  to 
through  the  envelope,  rises  to  a  greater  hei|:ht,  form  gypsum;  while  the  other  more solul»le»slli, 
and  leaves  at  its  feet,  almost  beneath  it,  the  cal-  remaining  suspended,  form  vitriolic  mineral  «•- 
earcous  remains  deposited  at  its  base.  tcrs.   The  py  ritous  schists  are  frequently  iaiprrg- 

Sometimes  even  the  limestone  fills  to  a  very  nsted  with  bitumen,  and  the  proportions  eusiti- 

great  depth  the  crevices  or  clefts  formed  in  the  tute  the  variiius  quantities  of  pit-coaL 

granite,  somctimcMSchistus,  or  trap,  occasionally  It  appears  that  ^e  mny  lay  it  down  as  an  is* 

containing  petrifactions.  These,  in  the  Wernerian  contestable  principle,  that  pyrite  is  abundsat  ia 

systeui,are  called  intermediate  or  transition  rocks  proportion  as  the  b-.tuniinous  principle  is  nutfc 

or  strata.    It  likewise  happens  frequently  enough  scarce.  UenciMtarises,  that  coalsofabadqnsUtf 

that  such  waters  as  are  loaded  with  the  remains  are  the  most  sulphureous,  and  destroy  mctsllie 

of  tbe  primitive  granite  heap  them  together,  and  vessels,  by  converting  them  into  p}rile    The  foci 

form  secondary  granites  which  may  exist  above  of  volcanoes  appiar  to  be  formed  byaschiktof 

tbe  calcareous  stone.    These  calcareous  moun-  this  nature;    and  in  the  onalyses  of  the  ilMy 

tains  are  decomposed  by  the  combined  action  of  matters  which  are  ejected,  ue  find  the  sameprio- 

alr  and  water;  and  the  product  of  their  deconi-  ciples  as  those  tihirli  constitute  this  schist.    ^Ic 

position  sometimes  forms  chalk  or  marlc.    The  ought  not  therefore  to  be  much  surprised  atfiod- 

lightness  of  this  earth  renders  it  easy  to  be  trans-  iog  schorls  among  vulcanic  products;  and  itill 

ported  by  water;  and  this  fluid,  which  does  not  less  at  observing  that  subterranean  fibres  thrav 

possess  the  prone  rty  of  holding  it  in  solution,  soon  sulphuric  salts,  sulphur,  nnd  other  nnalogoaipio- 

deposits  it  in  the  form  of  gurhs,  alabasters,  sta-  ducts,  out  of  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 

lactites,  &c     Spars  owe  their  formation  to  no  3.  The  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetables  fX* 

other  cause.    Their  crystallization  is  poblerior  hibit  a  mixture  of  primitive  earths  more  or  tetf 

to  the  origin  of  calcareous  mountains.  coloured    by  iron:    wc  may  therefore  eoniider 

Waters  wear  down  and  carry  away  calcareous  these  as  a  matrix  in  wliich  the  seeds  of  all  Miiy 

mountains  with  greater  com;  than  the  primitive  combinations  are  disperi«ed.     Tlie  earthy  pris* 

mountains:  their  remains,  being  >ery  light,  are  ciples  assort  themvelvts  according  to  the  tawi of 

rolled  along,  and  more  or  Ickh  worn.    The  frag-  their  affinities;   and  form  crystala  of  spar,  of 

ments  of  these  rocks  are  sometinum  connected  by  plaistcr,  and  even  the  rock  cr}stals,  aecordiogti 

a  gluten  or  cement  of  the  same  nature;  fiom  all  appearance:  for  we  find  (»chreous  eartki  ia 

which  pn>cess  calcareous  grit  and  breccias  arise,  which  these  crystals  are  abundantly  dlipened; 

Thevc   calcareous  remains    formerly  deposited  we  sec  them  formed  almost  under  our  eyes.    We 

themselves  upon  the  quartzove  sand ;  and  the  have  frequently  observed  indurated  oehrea  AiH 

union  of  primiti\e  matter,  vnd  secondary  pro-  of  these  crystals  terminating  in  two  pyramids, 

ducts,  gi\cs  rise  to  a  rock  of  a  mixed  nature.  'J'he  ochreous  earths  appear  to  deserve  tkt 

*2,  The  mountains  of  secondary  schistus  fre-  greatest  attention  of  naturalists.    They  eonstitule 

qucntly  exhibit  to  us  a  pure  mixture  of  eaitby  one  of  the  most  fertile  means  of  action  wbick 

).rincipleft,  without  the  smallest  vestige  of  bitu-  nature  employa;  and  it  is  even  in  earths  nearly 

These  rocks  afford,  by  analyais,  silex,  alu-  similar  to  these  that  she  elaborates  the  diauumd , 

vagncsia^  lime  in  tbe  itatc  of  carbonate,  in  tbe  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visiapotir. 
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Tlie  fpolli  of  mlBiali,  which  lire  on  tlie  inr'*  Biirti  grvmter  duntioa  thaa  ■•  muiy  di«niA]  rft> 

ee  of  the  (lobe,  are  entitled  to  Mme  roniiideni-  YoluUons  m  we  bavo  in  the  page  of  human  hU- 

jm  tmoog  the  nnmlier  of  ctu«eii  which  we  tory,  that  the  lame  teimt  were  employed  with 

jiiga  to  explain  the  Ttriout  chengeii  our  pUnct  tlie  tame  laxity  of  meaning    by  the  prophet 

wb)erted  to.    We  ind  bont't  in  a  fttate  ofron-  Daniel.    Thus  interpreted,  Mcptieitm  i«  driien 

iertble  preicnrallon  in  certain  p1art*« ;  we  can  from  her  Ia«t  and  inmost  fortreu:  erery  anbter- 

m  frequently  eooairh  distinguish  the  xperiesof  fu;e  is  annihilated,  and  the  word  «id  work  of 

e  animsN  to  which  they  ha>e  belonged.    From  the  Deity  are  in  |>erfect  unison  with  Mib  other. 

Aieations  of  this  sort  it  is  that  some  writers  have  That  the  Creator  might  bare  produced  lb*  whole 

draroured  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  ner-  by  a  single  and  instantaneous  effurt  is  not  to  be 

n  species ;  and  to  draw  conclusions  thence,  denied :  but  as  both  rerelation  and  nature-  oon- 

ber  that  our  pisnet  Is  perceptibly  cooled,  or  cur  in  asserting  that  such  was  not  tlM  tet«  H  is 

It  a  sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  po-  no  more  derogatory  to  him  with  wMm  «  IkfOn- 

loo  of  the  axia  of  the  earth.    The  pbn«phoric  sand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  one  day.  as  a 

lis  and  phospbonis  which  have  l>ecn  found,  in  thousand  years,  to  suppose,  that  be  anottod  six 

r  time,  in  eombination  with  lead,  iron,  &^.  thousand  years  to  the  eoi^pletioo  of  hit  OMign 

•ve  liiat,  in  preportloo  as  the  principles  are  than  that  he  exeeuted  it  in  aix  days.    And  taraly 

■engaged  by  anioMl  dceompoaition,  they  com-  there  is  something  for  mora  isagniieent  la  eon- 

se  with  other  bodies,  and  Ibrm  the  nilric  acid,  oeiving  the  world  to  baTO  progressiTely  attained 

ealkaliet,  and  in  general  all  the  numerous  kinds  form,  order,  and  vitality*  from  the  men  operation 

nitrons  aalts.  of  piiwers  communicated  to  it  in  a  state  of  diaos^ 

In  examining,  tbcn,  the  merits  of  the  antagonist  or  unfasbioned  matter,  than  in  supposing  the 

Items  of  geology  now  oflfi*red,  we  have  no  ob-  actual  and  persevering  exertions  of  toe  Alndghtir 

ition  to  confess  that  to  the  Uuttooian  belongs  for  a  definite,  although  a  shorter  period  of  time.^ 

e  praise  of  novelty,  boldness  of  conception,  and  ^-Oootti  Ltfe  qf  Dteretiiu,  p.  Ixxxi. 

tKmitcd  extent  of  view.    It  aspires  not  only  to  GEOMANCY,  Gbumaittia,  a  kiod  of 

eonat  for  the  present  appearaners  of  the  earth,  divination,  performed  by  ineaus  of  a  number  of 

i  to  trace  *P\«»  by  which  the  formation  of  y^^^^^  poinu  or  dots  made  on  paper  at  rai^om  ; 

s^rl^Tr^rra^^;!^^^  -jf.  rh''^'^^^'^  ^'"?"^^^^^  "^fo'T.^ 

iance  and  restoration,  obmUed  in  all  the  dt-  ^*»'^*»  those  poinlf  present,  and  thence  fbrmiDg 

rtmenu  of  nature,  to  the  constitution  of  the  ■  pretended  judgment  of  fijtunly,  aiid  deciding 

ibe  itself.  <"^T  question  proposed.    The  word  u  of  the 

Whh  this  system  the  Neptunian  forms  a  per-  Greek  r*»  ti^rra,  earth^aod  futytiw, divination ;  it 


et  contrast.  It  presumes  not  to  carry  iu  re-  being  the  ancient  custom  to  cast  little  pebbles 
ircbes  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  pre-  on  the  ground,  and  tbence  to  form  their  con- 
st world,  or  to  extend  them  beyond  iU  termina-  jcctures,  instead  of  the  poinU  afterwards  made 
«.  All  the  pbsooiiienaofgeology  conspire  to  use  of.  Polydorc  Virgil  defines  gcomancy  a 
wre  that  water  has  been  the  great  agent  by  kind  of  divination  |)crformed  by  means  of 
bifh  rocks  have  been  fomicd,  snd  thenurfsce  of  ^i^ft,  ^r  chinks  made  in  the  ground,  and  talics 
emrtl.  arranged.  It  does  not  prtimd  todeny  ihePersianMajwlohavebeenTheinventorsofit. 
e  existeore  of  subterranean  fires  to  a  certain  r^tygwa  AivrT^i^  /r  ^  v  n 
ilmt,  or  that  many  of  the  phenomena  which  .^^OM iVN  ilQ, «.  (from  gcomauci,,)  Pcr- 

rike  u%  mo%t  forcibly  may  be  the  result  of  such  ^^"V2i^*C/51?!i**«^™^"''y-    ,n        i   ii    . 

1  agency ;  but  it  does  deny  that  such  an  iigcnry  Ci LCKMIl  rtK.  *.  (yiwfxiT,^;.)  One  ikiilul 

the  grand  or  general  cause  of  the  gcolofriral  »"  Kcomciry;  a  aeomcUicwn  C/fa/Zi). 

eti  and  appearances  that  acroM  us  un  every  GEOMETRA,  in  CDloroology.     See  Pha- 

de,snd  denies  still  fartlier  that  any  such  fire  or    LAVA.        

Jstraa  exint  to  an  extent  competent  to  iiurh  an  GECMETKAL.  a,  {geomelral,  French.) 

tic&t.    While  the  science  remains  in  an  iiuper-  Pertaining  to  seonietr}'. 

rtkUte  deficiencies  may  be  found  in  the  appli-  GEO.METIUCAL.  Geome'tric.  a.  (y**- 

ttbo  of  its  general  principle.    But  we  dlsruver  ^,7^x0,.)    I.  Pertaining  to  ^eomclry  (.l/orc).   9. 

liBfonslsteneies  11  ith  that  pnnciple.  nor  contra-  i»re»cribcd  or  laid  down  by  geometry.    J.  !),%- 

(lisn*  to  known  and  established  trutlis.  _    i            .•       .^  .    «  .  .1.  /  n^^.^\ 

More  especially  do  we  feel  di.poMHl  to  adhere  P<»t^  ^^ccordi.ig  10  ^.-onuiry  (6r.ir) 

this  iMltheo^  from  It.  geneVal  coiucidenco  ,  ^GEOMETRICAL    like   or    curve.    c.Hctl 

ilblbeeosmogonyoftheholyscripturiMi.    The  «^«  aUebr-ic  line  or  curve,  is  that  whtMCiii 

iomic  account  indeed  restrains  the  pn»ces»  of  »hc  relations  of  the  alwcisscs  to  the  seinHinli- 

ntioa  and  the   period  in  which  the  waters  "^'cs  may  be  cxprosi-d  by  an  algebraic  Cijua- 

•vcRd the  entire  teurface  of  the  glolie  tu  a  limit  tion.     See  Alglbraic  cL'RVE.<. 

which  **  if  the  terms  be  understood  iu  their  C*eonic(riraI    lines    are   disttii^uit^hed    into 

del  and  literal  scuKC,  the  exlMing  phiriiomena  clus>e«,   order,  or  genera,   according   10   the 

aatvre  seem  10  evince  that  they  could  not  numt)cr  of  the  dimeiisions  of  the  equation  that 

««blyba¥e  occurred:  for  it  confines  the  entire  expresses  tlie  relation  iKtween   the  ordinate^ 

Jfk  of  creation  within  the  compass  of  six  da>«.  and  the  abwrisses :  or,  which  often  amoiinis  10 

another  part  of  the  smpture*,  howcjrer  >re  ihe  same,  acconling  to  the  number  of  |K>ini« 

Tcyudeniable  oroofstbat  the  term  dav.  instesd  1  •  ^^             *V           1.         •!..»- 

ke»g  «train^ed  to  a  single  revolutioi  of  the  '" .?;  "^^  '^P  "^J^  ^  ^.^^  ?  "^^i^l!:'-    , 

IhaVUnd  iU  axU,  is  used  in  a  looser  and  more  .  }  *^"«'  *  4*  ""^  ^  r*  ?"*  '"*^''1  "^  *'*  ^  "l."^'  * 

ml  sense,  for  a  definite,  indeed,  but  a  much  "R*><  J»"?  •  ^^"^^  ^f  the  Rxond.  or  qnadraiic 

re  extensive  period:  and  we  have  as  ample  a  ^'«^«'.  will  be  the  circle,  and  the  coiuc  sec- 

of  from  the  book  of  nature,  the  existing  face  lions  ;  and  those  of  the  third,  or  cubic  order, 

be  earth,  that  the  six  dsys  or  periods  referred  will  be  the  cubical  and  Ncliiii  parabolds,  the 

B  the   Mosaic  cosmology  imply  epochs  of  cissoid  of  the  ancient^  &c. 
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.  JBut  a  curve  of  th<l  fint  geadef  (because  a*  .JL*       J!. 

right-line  canaot  be  reckoned  among  die  cur?C6)        ^"^ ^""^ 

is  ike  ume  with  a  line  of  the  second  order ;  ,         — p 

and  a  curve  of  the  second  gender,  the  same  ;^        ^zTi  . 

with  a  line  of  the  third  order ;  and  a  line  of  an  %      —  a 

infinitesimal  order  is  that,  which  a  right  line  .                     •••<...        . 

majT  cut  in  infinite  points ;  as  the  spiral,  he-  ^  «>«»  ">«  •«"«»  «  infinite  then  the 

licoid.  the  quadratrix,  and  every  line  generated  ^  j,  uoihing,  aud  the  sum  $  =  -11- 

bjf  the  infinite  revolutions  of  a  radius.  °                              r- 1 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  In  any  increasing  geometrical  proj 

the  equation^  as  the  construction  or  descripiiooy  series   beginning  with  J,   the  3d, 

that  makes  any  curve,  geometrical,  or  not.  &c.  terms  will  be  squares ;  the  4th, 

Thus,  the  circle  is  a  geometrical  line,  not  be*  &c.  cubes;  and  the  7th  will  be  boi 

oause  it  may  be  expiofsed  by  an  equation,  but  and  a  cube,    'i'hus  in  the  series  I,  r 

because  its  descripikm  is  a  postulate :  and  it  is  r*,  r^,  r^,  rS  r  ,  &c.  r*,  r*,  i^,  r*,  ai 

nol  the  simplicity  of  the  equation,  but  the  ^^-^^  t*^  cubes;  and  r^  both  a  sqi 

easiness  of  the  description,  that  b  to  determine  cube. 

the  choice  of  the  lines  for  the  construction  of  a  ^  Gbombtric  al  proportion*, 

iiroblem.    The  equation  that  expresses  a  para«  simply  proportion,  is  the  similitude 

Dola,  b  more  simple  than  that  which  expresses  of  ratios. 

a  circle ;  and  yet  the  circle,  by^  reason  of  tu  Thus,  if  a  :  5  : :  c  :  i,  or  a  :  &  = 

more  simple  construction,  is  admitted  before  it.  terms  a,  h^  c,  cZ,  are  in  geometrical  | 

Again,  the  circle  and  the  conio  sections,  with  also  6,  3,  14,  7»  are  in  geometrical  | 

nespect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  equations,  are  because  6:3::  K :  79  or  6 ;  3  =  H 

of  the  same  order ;  and  yet  the  circle  b  not  geometrical  proportion,  the  product 

numbered  with  them  in  the  construction  of  tremes,  or  1st  and  4th  terms,  is  ec 

problems,  but  by  reason  of  its  simple  descrip-  product  of  the  means,  or  2d  and  3d 

tioii  is  dtrpressed  to  a  lower  order,  viz.  that  of  ad  ^  ^e,  and  6x7=3X14=42 

a  right  lioe;  so  that  it  is  not  improper  to  ex.  GEOMETRICALLY,  ai/.  (fror 

press  that  by  a  circle,  which  may  be  expressed  c<i/.)  Accordinc  tothe  lawsof  geom< 

oyarighthnc;  but  it  is  a  fault  to  construct  GEOMETRl'CIAN.   «.  (yiu;|u«< 

that  by  the  conic  sections  which  may  be  con-  skilled  in  geometry  ;  a  geometer  (jB 

structed  by  a  circle.  To  GEO'METRlZE.  v,  w.  (y;«, 

'  GeO{IBTRICAL  PR0GBB9SI0S,  a  progress  act  according  to  the  laws  of  geoiuet 

sion  in  which  the  terms  have  all  successively  ^^r-^^tT-n^tr     1 

the  same  ratio  :  as  I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  where  GEOMETRY,  the  science  or 

the  common  ratio  b  2.  extension,  or  extended  things ;  that 

Tlie  general  and  common  property  of  a  ""IJh^":^/huA1.v                  r 

.  P   I                 •       •     *u  ..  .u           I     . -.r  Ine  word  is  Greek,  yiu-MXTpm,  10 rnn 

geometrical  progression  is,  that  the  product  of  ^^^,^    ^^^  ^^^^J.lea^url.  it  bein^ 

any  two  terms,  or  the  square  of  any  one  smgic  J^y  ^^  measuring  the  earlh,  and  thi 

term,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  every  other  tivo  ^^^f^^i^  thereof,  that  gave  the  first  occi 

terms  that  are  taken  at  an  equal  disunce  on  invention  of  the  principles  and  rules 

both  sides  from  the  former.   So  of  these  terms,  which  has  since  been  extended  and 

1 ,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  &c.  numerous  otlier  things ;  insomuch  Ih 

1  X  64  =  V  X  32  =  4  X  16  =  8  X  8  =  64.  with  arithmetic  form  now  the  general 

of  all  mathematics. 

In  any  ecomelrical  progression,  if  Who  were  the  first  inventors  of  g« 

a  denote  the  least  term,  no  means  certain.    It  is  generally  a 

;  the  greatest  term,  the  Chaldeans  were  llrst  possessed  nj 

r  the  common  ratio,  matical  srienees,  csi>ecially  a^trom 

fi  the  number  of  the  terms,  M>u«t  imply  geometrj .  Whether  Abn 

J  the  sum  of  the  series,  or  all  the  terms ;  these  sciences  first  to  the  Egyptians,  w 

then  any  of  these  quantities  may  be  found  f">«nUr  of  the  Chaldces,  as  some  I 

from  the  others,  by  means  of  these  general  "S^J^CX     }x^' '^  but  on  this  we. 

t                      y     *   ,                            o  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  peoi 

valu«,  or eqwlions,  viz.  ,i,„^ geomelry. beiD( compellodul 

,_j       /^  cessity,  the  mother  of  inventions,  in 

'  ^         \X    a  *  certain  to  every  man  his  legal  propert 

^  in  a  country  where  boundaries  and 

z  w  fl  X  f  " "" '  were  swept  away  and  confounded  by 

«-i'  dations.                       .     ^ 

a  Kf7-r"'~  ^  That  the  Egyptians,  in  their  aneie 

^  narehical  slate  were  acquainted  with 

log.  — —  simple  elements  and  easy  problems  i 

log,  r  4-  loy.t  -lofha  is  noldcnied;  hut  we  cannot  believe  tl 


log.  r.  log.  f  *  great  improvements  in  the  abstruse  { 

_  since  to  Pythagoras  (the  famous  pb 

**  r,"  ^         TX"' a  Samos,  who  flourished  so  low  as  atM 

J~l  ^  ^  ■■  j^i  ^  ^-1  "  7  —  i  *"  ^^^^  ^^^  twenty  years  before  Christ, 
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fifed  twnly-lwfr  jfcftn  in  Egypt)  wan  attributed  fmind  onl  b;  him ;  the  bmnI  ewUhi  wty  •fUwwi 
theiarentioa  of  the  thirty-ieeond  and  forij-se-  tiun  aud  rMLsoninic.     I'pcm  the  door  it  hit  aca- 
fnlh  propoailioBi  of  the  first  of  Eurlid ;  for  the  demy  was  read  thia  inarriptioB,  iflur  4vf«fJTgi|]#' 
tiltrrof  which  he  eonceived  no  aiuch  joj^tbat  he  it  kaitm.  Thirteen  of  bit  ikainimr  aequaiotaaee  ate 
«tid  to  have  offered  an  hecatomb.  A  discoTery  nf  eomnKniiuratcd  by  froelut,  an  men  by  whoae  Bt«- 
thUkind,  in  later  tinier,  would  have  been  enli-  diet  the  inathemalict  were  inproYed.  After  thaar 
tlcdbutloa»malIfthareofhonour,andthewant  of  were  Leon,  and  Kudoxutof  Cnidea,  a  uum  fraat 
kMn  inffthese  propo»itiont  niu«t  needt  nimko  their  in  arithmetic,  and  to  whom  we  owe  tlie  whole  fifth 
geometry  very  itiarxe  and  imperfect.     Upon  thi«  booLv  of  the  elemenla;  Xenocratea,  and  Arittotlr. 
aerouiit,  thri«forey  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  To  Arinteus  Uidore^and  Ilypiidca,  motliubtile 
ktninf  of  theEi^yptiana,  for  which  their  pric^ti  geonietridant,  w«  are  indebted  for  the  hooka  of 
wcR  M  famoua,  and  Moaei  to  eelebrated  in  holy  aolidi.    Aflerwardt  Kuelid  fathered  together  the 
writ  for  having  attained  it,  did  not  to  much  ron-  inventioniK  of  othen,  diipoacd  them  Into  order, 
,iirt  in  BMtbenaUct,  a«  in  the  artt  of  legitlation,  improved  them,  and  deoKNMlrated  them  more  ac- 
aod  civil  polity,  and  mafic.    Their  maficiant,  or  euratelyp  and  left  to  na  tbooe  ElcaMnta,  by  which 
whe  men,  tho«ight  that  the  inn,  moon/tUn,  and  youth  it  every  where  inalmeted  in  the  mathcoia- 
ehawnts were  appointed  to  govern  the  world ;  and  tica.    lie  died  two  hiindrad  and  eigbty-lbor  yeara 
thtagh  they  acknowledge  that  God  might,  upon  before  Chritt.    Alnoat  an  hundred  yean  after 
dtnonlinaryoreaaiont,  work  miracle*,  reveal  hit  followed  £raloathenea    and  Arehimadet;  the 
will  by  audible  veieea,divineappcarancea,df«amt  wrilingtof  the  first  are  loal,  but  we  have  many  ve- 
er popheciet,  yet  they  thought  alio,  that,  genei-aU  maina  of  the  latter.  The  very  name  of  ArehioMdea 


taiiMaee  npon  one  another,  at  the  proper  placet  u«  by  PdlybiuN,  Plutarch,  Tietrea,  and  othefB. 
«d«catoat,  aseonatantly  andat  necettarily  at  the  He  wat  the  firat  who  wat  able  to  glvu  the  eauiet 
hnvcnly  bodiet  perforoied  their  ravolutiont ;  and  quadrature  or  menturatlon  of  a  tpaee,  bounded 
they  iauigiood  that  their  teamed  profetiors,  by  a  by  the  arch  of  a  curve  aud  a  right  linep  which  he 
dcepttady  of,  and  profound  inquiry  into,  the  did  by  demonitmting  that  the  tegment  of  a  para- 
powers  uf  nature,  could  wake  themtehet  able  to  bola  it  to  ita  inacribed  triangks  at  4 : 3.  Cotempo- 
vork  wondcrm,  obtain  oraelet  and  oment,  and  in-  rary  with  him  waa  Conon ;  and  at  no  great  diatanee 
terpret  dreamt,  vitlicr  fh>m  fate  (meaning  the  of  time  waa  Apolloniut  of  Perga>  anotlier  prince 
ftiturtl  counc  of  tliingt),  or  from  nature,  which  in  geometry,  called* by  way  ofencomium,  the  great 
wuwhen  tliey  uned  any  artificial  atsittance  by  geometrician.  ^Ve  have  extant  feiur  hooka  of  eonica 
drioks,  inebriAtion<f ,  diiclplinci  or  other  meanN,  in  kit  name ;  though  tome  think  Arehimedea  waa 
which  were  thought  to  have  a  nttiiml  power  to  the  auUior  of  them :  we  have  alto  three  bookt  of 
produce  the  vnticioal  influence,  or  prnphetir  frcn-  aphcrict  by  Theodotlua  the  Tripolile.  In  the  year 
ly :  inU  in  all  thcte  ptrticuiart  they  thought  the  twenty,  after  Chritt,  appeared  Claudiui  Ftole- 
i)eily  not  concerned,  but  that  they  w«rrv  Uie  mere  Bia?ut,  the  prince  of  attrononien,  a  man  not  only 
BtturtI  etreclK  of  the  influence  of  the  clementt  moHt  skilful  in  astronomy,  but  in  geometry  alao, 
udpltnetsat  tet  timo^  aod  critical  junrtun-t.  et  many  other  thingt  by  him  written  witnett. 

From  Kg}pt,  geometry  travelled  into  Qreert* ;  but  eapecially  hit  bookt  of  tubleuiet.  After  theac 

Mr  Thalet  the  M  iletian,  who  flourished  five  hun-  flourithed  JEuiociuH,  Cletibiut,  Proclut,  Papput, 

dnfd  and  eighty-four  yeart  before  Chritt,  w ax  the  nnd  Iheon.     Then  entued  a  long  period  of  igno- 

iotof  the  Greekt  who,  coming  into  Egypt,trtn!i-  ranee  ^  arts  and  kcicuret^  liberty  and  learning, 

ierred  geometry  from  thence  into  Cjrei'ce.    He  it  being  driven  away  and  overrun  by  that  brulith 

repated,  certainly,  betidet  other  things,  to  have  herd  of  northern  barbariant,  wliote  whole  excel- 

^Dd  out  the  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-tixth  it^uce  i«atiu  their  bonet  and  niuftclea,  and  feats  of 

pfopmitiontof  Euclid'tflret  book,  end  the  necond,  chivalry  their  highcit  ambition.  During  thit  dit- 

t^i  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  fourth  book.     The  mat  night  of  ignorance,  doubtlett  many  curious 

luie  person  improved  attronomy,  for  he  began  to  ditco^eriet  and  uiieful  pieces  of  knowlmige  were 

«hicrve  the  equinoxei  and  KoU*.i<^,  tud  wat  the  iulally  lott,  and  the  remainder  buried,  as  it  were,  in 

tnt  who  foretold  an  eclipte  of  the  nun.  ruiuN,till  the  rettqration  of  learning  upon  thetak- 

Afler  him  wat  Pythagoras,  of  Saiuos,  beforo-  ing  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turkt  in  the  year  1451 
■cntiwoed.  Thit  man  uiudi  improved  and  adorn-  after  Christ ;  whereby  the  residue  of  Greek  and 
cd  the  mathematic  tcienoei,  and  xo  attaclicd  was  Uoman  learning  wat  driven  for  refuge  into  Italy 
K  to  arithmetic  in  particular,  that  almost  hit  nnd  the  other  neighbouring  countriet  of  Europe. 
*hole  method  of  phihttophising  wat  taken  from  Geometry  hat  alwaya  been  valued  for  itt  exten- 
Xabert.  Ho  first  of  all  abstracted  geometry  live  utefuluest,  buthasbeen  most  admired  for  its 
ftta  natter,  in  which  elevation  of  mind  lie  found  true  and  real  excellence,  which  eonsitU  in  itt  per- 
•ttlaeveralof  Kuclid'k  propotitiont.  He  first  laid  spicuity  and  pert'ect  evidence,  it  ma>,  therefore, 
*pCB  the  auitler  of  incommensurable magnitudet,  be  of  use  to  contiderthe  nature  of  the  demon- 
hid  the  five  regular  bodies.  strationt,  and  tlie  ttept  by  which  the  aiidcut^ 

Ncsiflourished  Anaxagorasof  Clazomena*,  and  viere  able,  in  Several  instances,  from  the  nieasura- 

^Bopidcs  of  Chios.     These  were  followed   by  tiou  of  right-lined  figures,  tojudge  of  such  as  were 

||n«o,  Anliplio,and  Hippocrates,  of  Chio«;  whirh  bounded  by  curve  lines ;  for  as  they  did  not  allow 

w«Ci  for  attempting  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  themselves  to  reaoUe  curvilinear  figures  into  rectl- 

^■R  reprehended  by  Aristotle,  and,  at  tlie  same  linear  elements,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  by 

hitt^crhibrated.    Then  came  Uemocritus,  Thco-  what  art  they  could  make  a  transition  from  the 

^(''n,  Cymcut,  and  I'lato,  than  whom  no  one  one  to  the  other. 

vtoaght  grcat«!r  lustre  to  the  mathematical  ad-         ihey  fouud  that  similar  triangles  are  to  each 

^Bcc» ;  he  amplified  genntetry  with  great  and  no-  other  in  tlie  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologmis 

tsbW  sdditions,  bestowing  iacredible  study  upon  tides  i  and  by  resolving  similar  polygons  into  si- 

M,  tad  above  aU,  the  art  analytic^  or  of  retolutloni  sUiirtrifiDf  tos,  th«  lane  propotttion  wu  txtoa^c 
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9d  to  UieM  iiolygAiii  alio.  But  when  they  came  qaantities  must  b«  the  iuim«  ax  the  imrsriable  ra- 
to  eompare  mnrilineal  figures,  which  cannot  b«  tio  of  the  two  rariable  qninlitJrs :  and  tliis  maj 
reiolTed  into  rectilineal  parts,  this  method  failed,  be  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  fundamental 
Circles  are  the  onljr  cunrilineal  plain  figures  con-  proposition  in  this  doctrine,  by  whidi  we  are  en- 
sidered  in  the  elements  of  geometry.  If  they  abled  to  compare  cunrilineal  spaces  in  some  of  the 
could  hawe  allowed  themselres  to  hare  considered    more  simple  rases. 

these  as  similar  polygons  of  an  infinite  number  of        The  next  improrement  in  the  way  of  demon- 
sides,  (aasome  have  since  done,  who  pretend  to    strating  among  the  ancient  geometricians,  seems 
abridge  their  demonstrations,)  aher  proving  that    to  be  that  which  we  call  tlie  method  «>f  t%' 
fuij  similar  polygons  inscribed  in  circles  are  in  the    haustibns.    i^ee  BxaAUSTioNs. 
duplicate  ratio  oftbeirdiamelers,  they  would  hate        Archimedes,  indeed,  takesarathcrdiir4>reot  way 
immediately  extended  this  to  the  circles  them-    for  comparing  the  spheriod  with  the  cone  and  cy- 
aeUes,  and  would  hare  considered  2  £uc  13.  as    Under,  that  is  more  genera1,and  has  a  nearer  ana- 
an  easy  corollary  from  the  first ;  but  there  is  rea-    logy  to  the  modem  methods.    He  supposes  tlie 
son  to  think  they  would  not  haTe  admitted  a  de-    terms  of  a  progression  to  increase  constsntly  by 
monstration  of  this  kind,  for  the  old  writers  were    the  same  difierence,  and  demonstrates  several 
very  careful  to  admit  no  precarious  principles,  or    properties  of  such  a  progression  relating  to  the 
aught  else  but  a  few  self-evident  truths,  and  no    sum  of  tlie  terms,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares ; 
demonstrations  but  inch  as  vrere  accurately  de»    by  which  he  is  able  to  compare  the  parabolic  ro- 
duced  from  them.  It  was  afundamental  principle    noid,  the  spheroid,  and  hyperbolic  conoid,  witli 
with  them,  that  the  difierence  of  any  two  unequal    the  cone ;  and  the  area  of  his  spiral  line  with  the 
quantities,  by  which  the  greaterexceeds  the  lesser,    area  of  the  circle.     There  is  an  analogy  betwixt 
may  be  added  to  itself  till  tx  shall  exceed  any  pro-    what  he  has  shewn  of  these  progressions,  and  the 
posed  finite  quantity  of  the  same  kind :  and  that    proportions  of  figures  demonstrated  in  the  ele- 
they  founded  thei  r  propositions  concerning  curvi-    mentary  geometry ;  the  consequence  of  which  may 
lin^l  figures  upon  this  principle,  in  a  particular   illustrate  his  doctrine,  and  serve,  perhaps,to  shew 
manner,  is  evident  from  the  demonstrations,  and    that  it  is  more  regular  and  complete  in  its  kind 
from  the  express  declaration  of  Archimedes,  who    than  some  have  imagined.     The  relation  of  the 
acknowledges  it  to  be  a  foundation  upon  which    ftum  of  the  terms  to  the  quantity  that  arises  by 
be  established  his  own  discourses,  and  cites  it  as    taking  the  greatest  of  them  as  oHen  as  there  are 
assumed  by  the  ancients  in  demonstrating  all  the    terms,  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  triangle 
propositions  of  this  kind ;  but  this  principle  seems    with  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  height  and  baj>e; 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  admitting  of  an  infi-    and  what  he  has  demonstrated  of  the  sum  of  the 
nitely  little  qusntity  or  difierence,  which,added    squares  of  the  terms  compared  with  the  square  of 
to  itself  any  number  of  times,  is  never  supposed    the  grestest  term  may  be  illustrated  by  tl>e  pro- 
to  become  equal  to  any  finite  qusntity  soever.         portion  of  the  pyramid  to  the  prism,  or  €»f  the  cone 
They  proTcded, therefore,  in  another  msnner,    to  the  cylinder,  their  bases  and  heights  being 
•  less  direct  indeed,  but  perfectly  evident*  '1  hey    equal ;  and  by  the  ratios  of  certain  frustums  or 
found  that  the  inscribed  similar  polygons,  by    proportions  of  these  solids  deduced  from  the  ele- 
having  the  number  of  their  sides  increas«i,  oonti-    mentary  proportions. 

nually  a]»proached  to  the  nreas  of  the  circles;  to        He  appears  solicitous,  that  his  demonstrations 
that  the  decreasing  difference  between  each  cirde    should  be  found  to  depend  on  (hose  principles 
and  its  inscribed  polygon,  by  still  further  and  fur-    only  that  had  been  universally  recei*  ed  t>efore  his 
thcr  divisions  of  the  circular  arches,  which  the    time.     In  his  treatise  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  subtend,  could  become  less    parabola,  he  mentions  a  progression,  whose  terms 
than  any  quantity  could  be  assigned ;  and  that  all    decrease  constantly  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
this  while  the  similsr  polygons  observed  the  same    one ;  but  he  docs  not  suppose  this  progression  to 
constant  invnriohic  proportions  to  each  other,  vis.    be  continued  to  infinity,  or  mention  Ihe  sum  of  an 
that  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  circles,    infinite  number  of  terms ;  though  it  is  manifest. 
Upon  this  they  founded  a  demonstration,  that  the    that  all  which  can  be  undersloodby  those  who  as- 
proportion  of  the  circles  themselves  could  be  no    sign  that  sum  was  fully  known  to  him.     He  ap- 
othcr  than  that  same  invariable  ratio  of  the  simi-    pears  to  h^i ve  been  moi-e  fond  of  preserv  ing  to  the 
)ar  inscribed  polygons.     For  Uiey  proved,  by  the    science  all  its  accuracy  and  evidence,  than  of 
dcHStrine  of  proportions  only,  that  the  ratio  of  the    advancing  paradoxes  ;  and  contents  himself  with 
two  inscribed  polvgons  cannot  be  the  same  as  the    demonstrating  this  plain  property  ofsurh  a  pro- 
ratio  of  ono  of  the  circles  to  a  magnitude  less    gression,  that  tiie  sum  of  the  terms  continued  at 
than  the  other,  nor  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  one  of    pleasure,  added  to  the  third  part  of  the  last  term, 
the  circles  to  a  magnitude  greater  than  Ihe  other ;     amounts  always  to  ^  of  the  first  term:  nor  does  he 
therefore  the  ratio  of  the  circles  to  each  other    suppose  the  chords  of  the  curve  to  l>e  bisected  to 
must  bo  the  same  as  the  invariable  ratio  of  the  si-    infinity  ;  so  that  afler  an  infinite  bisection,  the  in- 
luilar  polygons  ii^scrlbed  in  tltcm,  whidi  is  the    scribed  polygon  might  be  said  to  coincide  with 
duplicate  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameters.  the  parabola.     These  suppositions  would  have 

in  the  same  manner  the  ancients  have  demon-  been  new  to  the  geometricians  in  his  time,  and 
stratcd,  that  pyramids  of  the  same  height  are  to  such  he  appeilrs  to  have  carefully  avoided, 
each  other  as  their  bases,  that  spheres  are  as  the  This  is  a  summary  account  of  the  progress  thai 
cubes  of  their  diameters,  and  that  a  cone  is  the  was  made  by  the  ancients  iu  measuring  and  com* 
onr.ihird  part  of  a  cylinder  on  the  same  base,  and  paring  curvilineal  figures,  and  of  the  metliod  by 
of  the  «:sine  height.  In  general,  it  appears  from  which  they  demonstrated  their  theorems  of  thii 
their  way  of  demonstration,  that  when  two  varia-  kind.  It  is  often  said,  that  curve  lines  have  been 
ble  quantities,  which  always  have  an  invariable  considered  by  them  as  polygons  of  an  infinite 
ratio  to  each  other,  approach  at  the  same  time  to  number  of  sides ;  but  this  principle  nowlifre  ap- 
two  determined  quantities,  so  that  they  may  dif-  pears  in  thehr  writings :  we  never  find  them  re- 
fer Ici^s  from  them  than  by  any  assignable  mea-  solving  any  figure  or  solid  into  infinitely  smaH 
sure  i  the  ratio  of  these  limits  or  determined    elements  :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 


O  M  E  T  R  Y. 


tariposltuHu,  ii  if  ihcy  judgcil  l1i«iu     cd,   h  a  msnitcillv  fvundcil  <iii   iiieuni 

"— — •  '• geouielry,  wlicn  il  "iii     irn|Joj>iblB   lUjipatitiotu  i   for   wliUc   Ihc  liim, .  i 

-  ■--  •  -   -  '      -      -'-■—'-    -  irfice,  an   luppowil  tu  be  iumI 


.  jt  ibelf  dciuuiutri 
M  tbridged  b;  admiuiu;  tlieiu.  They  coo- 
tML-ni  carrlUlieul  ■rnu  m  ■)»  liniiti  of  circum- 
"ribni  or  uucribol  Oguret.  of  ■  mure  riinplc  kind. 
which  appHMcb  10  Uie«  iimlti  (by  a  biieclioo  of 
Gnt*  or  ■nglo,  caminued  ii  pleasure)  to  Ihat  rlia 
iXmatt  betveoi  Ihcm  nwy  becomg  leu  tlian 
viy  giteu  quantiiy.  The  iliKnbcilur  circunucribeil 
Sgiirft  werr  ilmiyi  cocceited  lo  be  of  K  magairudc 


UBgnnble  t 


wbslever  of  Ihem  on  fumi  Ihc  teait 
•urfacp^  if  they  an:  mippOAcd  to  he  of  w  . 
brewllli.  Ill  orrier  (a  be  cipnble  of  litling  up  ipto 
i.  «■  la  reality  lo  be  pAnUelo(jruiu,  hoi*  miilL 
toejrt  be  tlicir  altiludr,  the  (urlicct  a»y  act  { 
lo  cDch  other  in  the  |irD|inrtion  of  lit  Boch  liy 
in  one  to  all  the  Hke  Una  iii  ihe  other; 

!  prupoitiini '  ■ 


Tlie    Mme  conlraitictory   iDp|HHilians 
■tlcDil   the  compositiun  ol  mlids  by  [imllel  plan 
or  of  linri  by  lach  imigiiiBry  pouiii. 

.  _         Thli  belenigeileoui  cnnpouttoii  of  qntiitity,  a 

•  MwmwM  from  rieht-lineil  figures,  to  lacb  as  ure     conftuion    of    ill    tpeciet,   to  diSerciii    in —  *' 
bg«^ed  by  cane  Itoe),     By  ailniilling  them  only,     dittinctDeu,  for  which  Ihe  mallienutici  wc 
ttfy  euabltihed  the  nitire  difficult  and  juUlme  part    fwnout,  wu  oppoied  at    iti  firit  appcarai 
tl  tlwlr  gewuelrj,  on  the  lame  louiidiilion  a>  the     »"crBl     eminent    geometrtciBni :    pankularlj 
tnl  ricnenli  of  the  ideiKC-,  nor  could  iliey  h&ie     Gulilinui  and  Tocquel;  who  not  only  eirepted 
piwwil  TO  iheiDKlici  ■  more  pBrfecl  loodcl.  the  firit  priadplea  of  thii  method,   but  tued  t 

BM  at  these  demonitratiniu,  by  dcIcriuiDuig  concliuiaiis  Ibnned  upon  h  a>  erranenui.  But  _ 
ifiniMtly  an  the  teTcral  magnitude!  and  prupor.  Cavakriiu  took  ore  liut  the  threads  ur  linn  a 
t^i  ef'^lhoe  inicribed  and  circuiOKribed  ligaro,  which  the  lurtice*  lu  be  compared  looelher  weM 
M  faqacnlly  «il«nd  to  rery  great  leiiglht,  otlier  formed  ibauld  lia*a  Ihe  larat  hresdth  m  •ncli  M 
■wiMdi  of  MWOTHtntiog  hafe  beeo  cODtriTCd  by  he  hlmielf  eipreuei  it)  the  conclutioiu  deduced  M 
^  Modcnu,  whereby  to  atiiid  tbeie  circnmilaDlial  hla  mclliod  mighl  generally  be  neriSed  b' 
MvmiDiH.  Titc  fir«  allcnipt  of  lhi»  kind  known  geometry  ;  uuce  Ihe  campariun  of  Ibcw  1 
wu,  wu  made  by  Local  Valeriut:  hut  alterwnrds  in  effect,  the  cunipiring  together  the  inMrlbeil 
CnAtJut,  an  Italian,  about  Ihe  yiiaraiu^  llHiosuiid     figuKL  ^ 

■I  baadred  aud  ihirty-Sie,  advanced  his  Mclhod         A*  in  Ilie  application  at  thii  nielhnd,  ermr,  b- 
(f  lodhliiblea,  in  which  he  propOKt,  uul  uoly  lo    proper  caution,  luiihl  be  nToided,  the  aui>taiii.-e  ] 
diRflate  IliE  ancient  demonilratialu,  but  lo  renwie     teeincd  id  prixniie  in  the  analytical  pun  ofgeunieU] 
Ita  indirccl   Ibnn  of  reuonrng  nted  by  them,  of     uiade  it  eagerly  Iblluxed  by  IhoK  who  wcra  DIOM'S 
toiiiig  the    equailt;  ur  propurtiim  between  lines     deitroiu  to  discover  new  prupoiitiona  than  lollcitua*  4 
■d  •pacM.  from  the  iiDpuuihillly  of  tlwir  having    aixmt  Ihe  cleguni.'C  or  pruprivly  of  Iheir  dentnnitl* 
<iy  oiCereui   reiaiioa;    and    lu   apply    to  thcK    tium.    Yet  tu  itrangt  did  tho  couirndiclory  tern- 
wtit  iBaguiiDdet  Ihe  Mme  direct  kind  uT  pruuf    caption  appear,  of  compoiing  lur&cei  mit  of  hiin^  J 
ital  wM  bctbre  applied  lo  right-liiied  quaniilies.        and  tulidi  out  of  plineii,  that,  in  a  thort  llinc.  il  m 
*"*  ■     '     -  . .      ,.    i_.    !  .      .    ,     ^j^   modelled  Uiio  Ihot  fonn,  which k  tlill  rMain^ 

and^  which  now  univernlly  preiiils  antaiig  ihit  1 
I'oreign  nialiiematklans,  under  llie  nam  '  '  ' 
diflei-entiaJ    melliod,  or    tlie  uulyili   of 


Tik  ndhod  ol  compaiiug  magiiliudn, 

JCffalenua,  (up)wwi  line*  to  be  rompDunded 
pbrn.  turfiicei  uf  linet,  and  tolidt  of  pianei ;  or. 
It  aale  ne  ul  hit  own  dcMiipllon,  turtucct  are 
naridmil  at  eblh,  contittiug  >if  parallel  thrauli; 
•ad  tolidt  are  cnuiidcnHl  u  formed  of  paralh-l 
fkmt,  at  a  bouL  li  cDiupoied  of  il>  Icavei,  with 
~  ~  II,  ihot  ihe  tlireadt  or  linea.  of  which 
compounded,  are   nut   lo    b«  uf  any 


lililei. 
lo  I 


parallelc 


bread 


if  indiriiiblet,  turfarct  1 
led  >u>t  of  liiiu  but  qI 
ely  little  breadiht;  uicl 
'of  priinu,  luviiig 


MUicfaaylhiclincM.     lit;  thi' 


iImi  surfacct  are  lo  each  other, 

me  to  all  Ihe  Unei  in   the  oi 

wMh  la  like  iiuuuier,  b  the  propmtioi 


fumu  Iheie  pro- 


at  liri 


inlinilety  Utile  altitude).    By  thii  alteration  it  nai 

,  .      imagiiinl,  that  the  faaterogrneoiu  compotitioii  uT 

Ihc    CavBleriut    wu    tuSicieatly  evaded,  and  oil   the 

and     advBDiagra  of  fail nieUiod  retained.    Buihere,aga<ii, 

the    ihe  lanie  abiurdity  occun  at  bdiire  ;  for  if,  by  ihe 

infinitely  little  breadth  of  Iheic  parallelognsu.  <•• 

o  uudcniand  what  llioe  wurdi  lilerally  iuipuir, 

tu  breadth  at  all ;  tlieu  they  cannot,  auy  iDorc 

ught  appciinnl  of    Ihan  the  lines  of  Cavaleriiui,  compote  a  turface  j  atbd 

if  they  have  any  braudlh,  the  right  linrt  bound ini; 

them  cannot  coincide  with  a  urfvice  boundtd  by  a 


■Uffieolly.  were  allcnvardi  rctulved, 
■I  longlfa,  10  lie  despiied.  at  tootiniple 

. ^ ,,  the    oieniaimiiun  nf  parabolai,  hyper-  curve  line, 

kiM.  iplnla  of  all  (he  hi^jher  ortSen,  and  the  fa-        The  followera  of  tliii  new  method  grew  bolder 

•avi  qrckiid,    were  among  Ihe  early    productioiu  tlisn  the  diiciples  of  Cavalerim,  and  having  Irant- 

rf  lUi   period.     Tile   dJKDVeriei   made   by  Torri-  formed  hii  points,  linei,  and   plane*,  into  iiihnile- 

olB,  4t  Feront,  de  Roberval.   Gregory  St,  Vin-  ly  little  lloei,  larliicet,  and  tulidi,  they  piciriided 

<Bl.  Ac.  are  well  knoon.    Tliey  who  have  not  they   no   longer  compared  tugether  betorageuevus 

Mad  NMMj    authart  may  find  a  tynopit  of  thii  quanliiict,   and  uuiilcd  on  their  prlnciptes.  heiMg 

MMkod  la  Wafil'i  Voong  Mslhematidan't  Guide,  uaw    bdcooie   genuilie;  but  (he  uiitlahea  thev  &»■ 
•h««  ba  null  oftbt  neiii 


KotwUhiiaailmg,  at  ibii  i 


i(*r£rietand    (juenlly   fell   Litu  were  a  tuSeient  confuluwii  of 
their  buaiii ;  for  nulviiihiiandiniE  Ihis  Daw  model, 

thod  il  here  eipUiii-     Ihe   nuie   limllolioin  aud   ciutiuiu    were    still  ike- 


GEOMETRY. 

eemrj :  for  instance,  thii  agree ment  between  the  treatise  (ta  he  teUs  ns)  before  he  had  entained  tke 

inicribhig  figures  and  the  curved  spaces  to  which*  writings  of  A  rchimedei;  and  he  proposes  hbtlieoim 

theT  are  adapted,  is  only  partial ;  and  in  applying  and  demonstnitions  in  a  less  accurate  fimn :  he  sop. 

their  principles  to  propositions  already  determin-  poses  the  progressions  to  be  oontinned  toinfiniiT, 

cd   by  a  juster  method  of  reasoniiig,  they  easily  and  investiinites,  by  a  l^ind  of  indoction,  the  fn- 

perceired  thb  defect ;  both  in  surfaces  and  sulids,  portion  uf  ilie  sum  of  the  powers,  to  the  prodnctian 

It  was  evident,  at  fii^  view,  that  the  perimeters  that  would  arise  by  takiiijt  the  greatest  power « 

disagreed.    And  as  no  one  instance  can  be  given,  often  as  there  are  terms.    ^Is  demonstrationi,  snl 

where  tliese  indivisible  or  infinitely  little  parts  do  some  of  his  expressions,    (as  wheu  be  speaks  of 

81^  oompletely  coincide  with  the  quantities  they  arc  quantities  more  than  infinite)  have  been  eicepled 

supposed  to  compound,  as  in  every  circumstance  to  against ;  himever,  it  roust  be  owned,  thb  vahahle 

be  taken  for  them,  without  producing  erroneous  treatise  contributed  to  produce  the  great  iapraiv* 

txmclunons,  so  we  find,  where  a  surer  guide  was  raeiits  which  soon  after  followed, 
wandng,  or  disregarded,  these  figures  were  often        The  next  promoter  of   geometry,  with  reipect 

imagined  to  agree,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  to  time,  among  our  countrymen,  was  Dr.  Banmr,  s 

TOppqsed  to  differ.  man  of  a  penetrating  genius,  and  very  indefstigihfe : 

Leibnits,  in  two  dissertations,  one  on  the  re-  lie  had  amassed  a  large  magazine  of  leaminr;  md 

listaoce  of  fluids,  the  otiier  on  the  motion  of  the  his  general  r.haracter  was,  that  whatever  sabjed  he 

lieaveniy  bodies,  has,  on  this  principle,  reasoned  treated  he  exhausted:  he  was  a  perfect Bssler of 

fidsely  concerning  the  lines   intercepted   between  the  ancient  geometry;  and  has  obltgcd  us  with  eon* 

curves  and  their  tangents.    Bernoulli  has,  likewise,  pendions,  yet  clear  demonstrations  of  what  b  left  of 

made  the  same  mistake  in  a  dissertation  on  the  re-  the   geometrical  writings  of  Kuclid,    ArchbMdob 

sistanee  of  fluids,  and  in  a  pretended  solution  of  the  Apollonius,  and  Theodosius.    But  the  advaneei  he 

problem  concerning  isoperimetrical  curves.     Nay,  made  in  curve-lined  gcometiy,  bb  own  paftieibr 

Mr.  Parent  has  had  the  rashness  to  oppose  erroneous  improvements,  are  contained  in  hb  lectarei   He 

deductions  from  thb  absurd  principle,  to  the  most  begins  with  treating  on  the  generation  ef  raagnti^ 

faidolntable  demonstrations  of  the  great  Huygens.  which  comprehends  the  original  of  mathenstini 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  indivisibles  con-  hypotheses.    Magnitude  may  be  produced  vsriM 

tains  an  erroneous  method  of  reasoning,  and,  in  con-  vi>-ays,  or  conceived  so  to  Im  ;  but  the  prinnrrnrf 

sequence  thereof,  in  every  new  subject  to  which  it  chief  among  them  is  that  performed  by  loeu  an 

shall  be  applied,  b  liable  to  fresh  errors.  tion,  which  all  of  them  must  in  some  sort  sappot: 

It  b  also  manifest,  that  the  great  brevity  it  gave  because,  witliout  motion,  nothing  can  lie  gcuewtm 

to  deroonstratiuns  arose   entirely  from  the  absurd  or  produced :  so  true  b  Aristotle's  axiom,  vit.  he 

attempt  of  comparing  curvilineal  spaces  in  the  same  that  is  ignorant  of  motion,  b  necessarily  %Donal 

direct  manner  as  right  line  figures  can  be  compared;  of  nature.    What   mathematicians  chiefly  eooadfr 

lor,  in  order  to  ctmclude  directly  the  equality  or  m  luotiun,  are  these  two  properties,  vis.  the  nnde 

proportion  of  such  spaces,  no  scruple  was  made  of  of  lation  or  mamier  of  bouring ;  and  the  qomAf 

supposing,  contrary  to  truth,  that  rectilineal  figures,  of  tlie   motive  force.     From  tliese  springs  tlie  A 

capable  of  such  direct  comparison,  could  adequately  fereiiccs  of  motions  flow;  but  because  theqssflli^ 

fill  up  the  spaces  in  question;  whereas,  the  doctrine  of  motive  force  cannot  be  known  without  tiiBe,ths 

of  exhaustions  does  not  attempt,  from  the  equality  doctor  gives  a  long  metaphysical  account  of  the 

or  proportion  of  the  inscribing  or  circumscribing  nature  of  time;  which  he  defines  to  be,  abstrMi' 

figures,  to  conclude,  directly,  the  like  proportioiis  ot'  ediy,  the  capacittf  or  fHUsibilitif  €f'the  amtmwmetifm 

these  spaces,  because  tliose   figures  can  never,  in  thing  in  its  oun  being.      Towards  the  latter  ci^ 

reality,  be  made  equal  to  the  spaces  they  are  adapted  of  this  he  agrees  with  Aristotle,  that  wc  not  miy 

to  :  but  as  these  figures  may  be  made  to  diifcr  I'ruin  measure  uiotiim  by  time,  but  also  time  by  nstion; 

the  spaces  to  which  they  are  adapted,  by  less  than  because  they   determine  each  other :    for  in  Bke 

any  space  proposed,  liow  minute  soever,  it  sliews  by  manner,  as  we  first  of  all  measure  a  space  bvaav 

a  just,  thouffh  indirect  deduction  from  these  circura-  magnitude^  and  declare  it  is.  so  much;  andsftcr* 

scribing  and  uiscribing  figures,  that  the  spaces  whose  wards,  by  means  of  this  space,  compote  other  nag* 

equality  is  to  l>e  proved,  can  have  no  difference ;  nitiides  corres|X)ndent  with  it :  so  we  first  snsne 

and  that  the  spaces,   whose  proportion    b  to  be  time    from   some    motion,   and    afterwards  jadgr 

shewn,  cannot  have  a  dififerent  proportion  tlian  that  thence  of  other  motions ;  which,  in  reality,  h  m 

assigned  them.  more  ihau  comparing  some    motions  with  olhai» 

llie  Arithmetica  Infinitoram  of  Dr.  Wallis  was  by  the  assistance  of  time ;  just  as  we  investif^ 

the  fullest  treatise  of  thb  kind  that  appeared  be-  the  ratios  of  magnitude  by  the  help  of  sonM  sps0P< 

lore  the  invention  of  fluxions.     Ardiimcdes  had  £.  g.  He  who  computes  the  proportion  of  bMB 

considered   the  sums  of  the  terms  in  an  arithmeti-  by  the  proportion  of  time,  doo^  nu  more  tfasa  pH 

cal  progression,  and  of  their  squares  only,  (or  ra-  tlie  said   ratio  of  motions  from  clocks,    diali»  * 

ther  the  limits  of  these  sums  only)  these  being  suf-  from  the  proportion  of  sobr  motiuns  in  the  tmfi 

ficient   for  tlie   mensuration  of  the  figures  he  had  time.    Again,  because  thne  b  a  quantity  uoifen4 

examined.      Dr.    Wallb  treats  thb  subject  in  a  extended,  all  whose  parts  correspond,  eidHT  f^ 

very  general  manner,  and  assigns  like  limits  for  portionally  to    the  respectiye  parts    of  an  (^ 

the  sums  of  any  powers  of  the  terms,  whether  the  motion,  or  to  the  parts  of  spaces  moved  tki*V 

exponents  be  integers  or  fractions,  positive  or  ne-  with  an  unequal  motion;    it   may^    therefiim  ■ 

aatre.      Having  discovered   one  general  theorem  very  aptly  represented  to  cnrmiiMb  byanvaif 

that- inchides  all  of  this  kind,   he  tlien  composed  nitude  alike  in  all  its  parts;   and  especiity -^ 

new  progressions  from  various  aggregates  of  these  most  simple  ones,  such  as  a  straight  or  cac^ 

terms,  and  enquired  into  the  sums  ^  the  powers  line ;  between  which  and  time  there  happsni  * 

ol  these  terms,  by  wliicb  lie  was  enabled  to  mea-  be  much  likenesa  and  anaUicy ;  lor  as  tins  cm 

flvn  aceorately,  or  by  approiimation,  tlie  areas  of  sbts  of  parts  altogether  similar,  it  b  rcnonshbt' 

igirea  vrithoot   miniber :   bat  he  oompoaed  thb  cotuito  it  as  a  quantity  endowed  withoiKdJMi 
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Bcnn,  ot  of  ibr  aonilnoal  flui  of  one  momci 
lot  Ihai  inwn  aaciibe  only  length  to  il,  E 
qiunillf  by  ihe  Icnglli  of  a  I 
.^  I  line  it  looked  on  lo  be  <he  tr 


ndi- 


»idf^   by  mo. 


as  lo  length  j 
I  MMciTed  ut  Ihc  liafx  of  a  mon 
iowingi  having  some  kind  of  diiitibilily  Irom  a 
lOfODt.  and  fioui  ■  luccxiiive  fliii.  inantiDCh  as 
it  ciD  be  divided  lume  wny  or  oilier.  And  liiie  u 
iha  i(uu)(iiy  of  a  lioc  coniisti  of  but  one  length 
Jtlkmic^  ■moliDD,  (othe  quantity  of  time  punuei 
but  une  (uccetuon  ttretched  out,  a*  it  were,  in 
Imgth  1  ahiirh  the  length  of  the  ipaoe  moved  over 
tkemaad  dciennin«.  Time  may,  therefore,  al- 
«ap  be  upicued  by  a  tight  lini!;  Urat,  indeed, 
Bten  M  bid  dowDtl  picuute;  but  whine  t»rti 
will  clactly  auwer  to  the  pciportionable  pirti  of 
lidM,  at  lu  poiiHs  do  the  mixctive  inilanii  of 
MM,  and  iriU  aptly  serve  to  reprcMnl  them. 

The  doctor  next  ptoreeili  to  the  effective  foiix 
■tltlmt,  iMin;  the  umeai  what  he  before  called 
ttc  motive  Ibice  by  which  ma^nitudu  are  gene- 
m»L  He  con>ideB  tbit  at  ■  kind  of  quinlity, 
(aeable  of  caoipuiztioi),  like  otbet  quaatiliet:  for 
■k  H  pbin  from  experience,  that  wlien  two  muve- 
tbte  biidtet  depjit  from  the  tanu  place  alon;;  the 
««eliM,  the  one  movciagrcatet  ipaceihanihe 
■het  in  the  nmc  time ;  the  leaion  of  which  can 
aalf  be  Aii,  that  ihat  body  which  nuvei  iwifinl, 
batted  upMt  by  a  ^it»t,t  luce  or  mot  ve  pi^wfr; 
Ma  torce,  Iherclote.  aJmittion  of  greater  and 
Im  modtflcaiions,  may  be  justly  conceived  as 
-dMibIc  iaio  any  ioGnile  oi  indcfiniie  parti,  the 
W  of  which  it  called  rett,  di  the  loom  degree  o( 
«M9:  GMuidcring,  therefore,  the  thing  abw- 
>Ndy,  in  order  (o  tepieaenl  the  quantity  of  ihii 
km  pMtly  to  the  mind,  we  need  only  lay  down 
"me  nf  ular  m^Kniiude  in  iu  itead.  As  a  right 
lot ia ibe  cnoit  itinpie  and  pcnpieunuiuf  any,  it 
K  thMclDre.  the  lilteH  lo  tcpreient  any  decree 
*tml.  When  thit  force  comet  undst  a  nuiho- 
Wital  cmui'le ration,  it  iicallcd  velueiiy ;  which 
■ideAaed  u>  be  thai  pmr  bf  aAic!i  a  ndvnUi  Wv 
Mfaaiaeer  •  |!RWii  ipoivi*  4gii>M  tMie;  whence  i I 
Ulim,  that  every  particuUr  quaniUy  of  any  ve- 
biiy  cmnot  be  known,  neither  by  the  space 
Mned  titruugh  only,  nor  by  the  time  anjly,  but 
t  Vifbf  hwnd  by  calculation  from  the  (guanlity  of 
•MetkDd  time  ius«thet ;  as.  on  the  contrary,  the 
nattiy  of  luDC  may  be  obtained  from  the  tiuan- 
t^Voflhoiipaec  and  velDCiiy  together:  nordoet 
'^qoatttity  of  [pace  (*a  bi  aa  it  can  be  known 
'  **  iny  by  tnoliDn)  depend  wholly  upon  ihr 
'f^MUtyuf  a  defimie  vcloeity,  or  tipon  anyat- 
^tned  time,  but  upon  the  conjoint  ratio  of  both. 
'*it  qoutuiy  of  (pace  ii  found  after  the  lamc 
■a  «c  do  thai  of  a  snperficiet,  by  its  di- 
;  but  t1>«  quantillcs  of  velocity  and  time 
exactly  after  tl>e  Mme  manner  ai  when 
awl  ana  of  il>  dimcniioni  are  civen, 
find  the 


anrt  without  mixture  ;  thereftirc,  if  light  lini  , 
iiMd  to  rnch  other,  and  boi'aontal,  be  dtlwal 
through  all  the  poinii  of  thepeiTienJicBlar  line  H 
preMnimg  the  time,  the  plain  superfieies  tbend 
reituliing  will  exactly  repieaenl  the  nggregate  a 
the  drgreea  nf  vekicily  ;  which  auperficiet,  havh* 
its  paru  proportionable  to  the  icipective  patKol 
the  tpace  moved  through,  may  very  well  rcprtt«ii| 
(hat  tpace.  If  the  velociiiea  answering  to  e,-"^ 
imtant  ul  linie  are  eiiual,  this  supetReie*  will  I 
parsUelogram  ;  if  unequal,  a  triangle,  from  111 
properties  of  the  Ibrmei  figure  are  deduced  all  it 
iheorcmi  of  equable  and  unitorn)  inotTOn;  a 
from  the  latter,  all  those  which  ennccin  ci)ua1^9 
accelerated  motion.  Mottover,  il  the  degieei 
velocity.  In  a  continual  aucceision  fioui  r 
Ihioughout  every  intlant  of  lime,  t"  a  given  di 
gree,  be  conceived  to  Increase  lo  it,  or  dccieaife 
from  thence  to  rest  in  the  progieition  of  the 
square  numbers,  theaggregalical  velocily,  as  wall 
■t  the  space  moved  throueh,  may  most  con  vemon  t- 
lybercpietcntedby  thesemiparaboia,  whoievertiK  ■ 
drnorea  test,  the  leveril  equal  parts  of  the  absoii^a 
the  given  equal  times,  and  the  oidinatel,  ihc  if-m 
ipeciive  dei;iee»  of  velocity  ;  from  a  vrell  kn«"^* 
piopeiiy  of  the  parabola.  Jn  like  manner.  •■ 
luppoicd  degree*  of  velocity,  any  way  increat 
or  decieasing  coniiRUally,  or  interruptedly  afnj 
any  imaginable  way,  may  be  truly  and  ' 
niently  expreued  by  right  line*  applied  ic 
pieientiii^  the  time,  kcepii^  whatever  pr  , 
any  luie  is  pleased  to  asngn ;  so  that  knowii^ 
from  ihence  the  leptesenlative  space,  ihe  quamil 
of  space  moved  through  will  be  eaiUy  had,  an 
ihecnntnty;  (or  It  is  easy  to  deditce  theorems  I 
anyone  knows  n^titly  and  eongruontly  hoM  H 
leducc  qoantitie*  of  any  kind  luevori  MibJKt  ■ 
hit  contemplation,  to  analosDui  magniludei. 

feihapt  [hi*  dry  account  ol  these  metaphytiCii 
subjecia  may  to  tome  teem  tedious;  but  if  it  bi 
considered  that  hereupon  are  founded  the  iheorlti 
of  the  tlaeent  of  heavy  bodies,  of  pendulum*,  itK 
of  projectiles,  the  reducing  of  wh».h  logeomeUlal 
cal  demtnslrilions  railed  die  hmons  Galileo  K 
high  a  teputalion.  that  he  was  said  to  have  a.-li 
two  new  iciencea  to  the  mathematics;  and  when  I 
we  further  consider  lhat  Ihe  dociiine  of  fluxion*  * 
comprised  in  two  ineihinit--al   problemi,  atid  ill 
mechanics,    or  the  doctrine  ,of  motion,  depends,! 
upon  compnuiiun  of  the  quantities  of  time,  vd^'i 
cities,  and  forces  ;  it  will  then  appear  lhat  ihcMj 
considerations  directly  lead  lowatds  fluxions,  and  I 
thai  it  caoDot  be  time  ill-tpent  to  coiitii'  * 

nature  abitractedly  i  unleai  we  could  be  ci 
linow  the  manner   of  operaiiOK  by   ihei 
without  contemplating    ihe   reason    of  them   ii 
thoty,  and  knowing  whether  they   ar 


&c 


:e  Fluxi 


«l  tdority.  whether  equal  or  unequal,  in 
iMBt,  may  bo  also  eiiprea«ed  by  right  lincEj 
^adbtcaoM  these  deGm*  "^  velocity  .lo  in  everymo- 
a(  tine  \Am  ovet  one  another  iadepcndeDily 


Pot  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  wtiters. 
and  modem,  we  must  refirt  the  reader  ii 
licle   Geometry   in   Dr.  iluiion't    Mithemaiicil  | 
Dictionary. 

Ueomeity  it  diitinguitbed  inlo  tbeorelicil  opi 
speculative,  and  practical .  ■ 

TlenreticaloiSfiicNtaln'K  CeDiiietry,  treat*  of  tbal 
varitxis  properliei  and  teUti'joi  in  magnifudn,,! 
demonalratitiK  the  iheorenu,  Jkc.     And 

Prarticai  Gtcmelry,  is  that  which  applies  th( 
ipcculaiiona  and  theorem!  to  particulat  uiea 
the  solution  of  piobletiti,  and  In  the  irteaiui 
ment*  in  the  ordinary  concern*  of  lifc. 

Speculative  Ruineiiy  again  may  be  divided  ir 
elementary  and  sublime. 
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FJemfntary  or  Cmnnum  Geometry^ » that  which  u 
employed  in  the  consideration  of  right  lines  and 
pUne  iurfacest  with  the  solids  generated  from 
them.    And  the 

Higher  or  Sublime  Geometry,  is  that  which  is 
(rmployed  iathi^  consideration  of  curve  lines,  conic 
fcectiaa«f  and  the  bodie*  formed  of  them.  This 
fiart  has  been  chieflj  cultivated  bv  the  modems, 
by  help  of  die  improved  state  of  algebra,  and  the 
modern  analysis  of  fluxions. 

The  standard  author  on  the  elements  of  geome- 
try is  Euclid.  See  Euclid  and  Elemcnts.  The 
deflnitions  and  propositions  of  his  first  six,  and 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  are  as  below. 

Book  I.  Def.  I. — ^A  point  is  that  which  hath  no 
magnitude. 

U.  A  line  is  length  without  breadth. 

8.  The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points. 

4.  A  straight  line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  be- 
tween its  extreme  points. 

6.  A  superficies  u  that  which  hath  only  length 
and  breadth. 

6.  The  extremities  of  a  superficies  are  lines. 

7.  A  plane  superficies  is  that  in. 'which  any  two 
points  being  taken,  the  straight  line  between  them 
lies  wholly  in  that  superficies. 

8.  *'  A  plane  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two  lines 
to  one  another  in  a  plane|  which  meet  together, 
but  are  not  in  the  same  direction.'* 

9.  A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of 
two  straight  lines  to  one  another,  which  meet  to- 
gether, b«it  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

10.  When  a  straight  line  standing  on  another 
straight  line  niaices  the  adjacent  angles  equ»l  to 
one  another,  each  of  (he  angles  is  called  a  right 
angle;  and  the  stra-ght  line  which  stands  on  the 
other  is  called  a  perpendicular  to  it. 

11.  An  obtuse  angle  is  that  which  is  gi  eater 
than  a  right  angle. 

12.  An  acuie  angle  is  that  which  is  less  than  a 
right  angle. 

13.  ''A  term  or  boundary  is  the  extremity  of 
any  thing  " 

14.  A  figure  is  that  whi<  h  is  inclosed  by  one  or 
more  boondarief. 

Id.  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one 
line,  which  is  called  the  circumf<-ience,  and  is 
such  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  certain 
|K)int  within  the  figure  to  the  circumference,  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

16.  And  this  point  is  called  the  centre  of  the 
circle. 

1 7.  A  dianteter  of  a  circle  is  a  ttraij;ht  line 
drawn  thiough  th^  centre,  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  (he  circumference. 

18.  A  semicircle  is  the  figure  contained  by  a 
diameter  and  the  part  of  the  circumference  cut  ofF 
by  the  diameter. 

19.  **A  segment  of  a  circle  ii  the  figure  con- 
tained by  a  stiaight  line,  and  the  circumference  it 
cuts  oflF." 

'20.  Rectilineal  figures  are  those  which  are  con- 
tained by  straight  linos. 

*21.  Trilateral  figures,  or  triangles,  by  three 
stiaight  lines. 

'J2.  Quadrilateral,  by  four  straight  lines. 

'23.  Multilateral  figures,  or  polygons,  by  more 
than  four  straight  Hues. 

*24.  Of  three  sided  figures,  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle is  that  which  has  three  equal  Mdes. 

^25,  An  isosceles  triangle,  is  that  which  has  only 
two  sides  equal. 

v.M>.  A  &ca!cnc  triangle,  is  that  which  has  three 
ujjcqua)  iidc». 


^  27.  A  right  angled  triangle,  it  that  which  hais 
^  right  angle. 

28.  An  obtuse  angled  triangle,  is  that  which  hs« 
an  obtuse  angle. 

29.  An  acute  angled  triangle,  is  that  which  has 
three  acute  angles. 

30.  Of  four  sided  figures,  a  square  is  that  which 
has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  aU  iu  angles  right 
angles. 

31.  An  oblong,  is  that  which  hat  all  itsingin 
right  angles,  but  has  not  all  its  sides  equal 

32.  A  rhombus,  is  that  which  hat  all  its  ndci 
equal,  but  its  angles  are  not  right  aa^cs. 

^  33.  A  rhomboid,  is  that  which  has  its oppodie 
sides  equal  to  one  another,  but  all  itt  tides  ace  not 
equal,  nor  it«  angles  right  angles. 

34.  All  other  four  sided  figures  besides  thcie, 
are  called  trapesiums. 

35.  Parallel  straight  lines,  are  snch  as  areiithe 
tame  plane,  and  which,  being  produced  ever  lo  far 
both  ways,  do  not  meet. 

Pottulatti. — 1.  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  straight 
line  may  be  drawn  from  any  one  point  to  lay 
other  point. 

9.  That  a  terminated  straight  line  may  be  piO- 
dttced  to  any  length  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  And  that  a  circle  may  be  described  fSroaaiy 
centre,  at  any  distance  from  that  centre. 

i^xiums.— il .  Thmgs  which  are  equal  to  the  use 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

2.  If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wbelavf 
equal. 

3.  If  equals  be  taken  fiom  equals,  therenaia- 
ders  are  equal. 

4.  If  equals  be  added  to  unequals,  the  wholes 
are  unequal. 

3.  If  eqtials  be  taken  from  unequals,  the  re- 
mainderi  are  unequal. 

ti.  Things  which  are  double  of  the  same,  tie 
equal  to  one  another, 

7.  Things  which  are  halves  of  the  same,  are 
equal  to  onl  another. 

8.  Magnitude;!  which  coincide  with  one  another* 
that  is,  \\  hich  exactly  fill  the  same  space,  vt 
equal  to  one  another. 

9.  The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part. 

10.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inciose  a  iptce. 

1 1.  All  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another. 

1 2.  **  If  a  straight  line  mi  eis  two  straight  Kms, 
to  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  :he  wee 
s.'de  of  it  ta':en  together  less  than  two  right  ss- 
gles,  tlie><e  straight  lines  being  continually  pro* 
duced,  shall  at  length  meet  upou  that  aide  m 
which  are  the  angles  which  are  less  than  twor^ 
angles.  See  the  notes  on  Prop.  XXIX.  of  Uook I." 

Prop.  1.  Prob.  To  describe  an  equUatcrsl 
triangle  upon  a  given  finite  straight  line. 

Prop.  II.  Prob.  Froma  g'vt-n  pointtodrtwt 
straight  line  equal  to  a  given  straight  line. 

Prop.  IK.  Prob.  Fiom  the  greater  of  two givci 
straight  lines  to  cut  off  a  part  ec^ual  to  the  lesi. 

Prop.  IV.  Theor.  If  two  tnangles  have  t«o 
sides  of  the  one  et^ual  to  two  tides  of  the  olberi 
each  to  each ;  and  have  likewise  the  angles  eoa- 
tained  by  those  sides  equal  to  one  another;  they 
shall  likewise  have  their  bates,  or  third  m^ 
equal ;  and  the  two  triangles  thall  be  equal ;  mi 
their  other  anglet  shall  1^  equal,  each  to  cach» 
viz.  those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite. 

Prop.  V.  Theor.  The  angles  at  the  hate  of  an 
isosceles  trianele  are  equal  to  one  another;  mfi% 
if  the  equal  sides  be  produced,  the  angles  npoa 
the  other  side  of  the  base  shall  be  equal. 

Prop.  VI.  Theor.  Iftwo  angles gfatriangk  be 


]p.  VII.  Thenr.  Upon  itic 
..  .  jC  nine  liOt^  ul  !l,  ihtte  canni 
|I«ilIul  liiVF  iliclr  i-iiln,  which 


Mbcf,  Will  like* 


«  wlilc 


llljr. 


Crop.  VIII.  ll..nr.  If  lwolri»ngieil.iivelwo 
a—  at  the  oat  equal  to  Iwu  &idca  of  [lie  clhri, 
Mill  lo  t»th,  and  have  likewiie  ihcir  bai>ei  equjl; 
thciMgle  wblch  IE.  cuQliiiDcd  by  the  twu  aidet  of 
the  one  ibtll  be  cunil  iti  the  aoglu  coutaiiied  by 
Ike  iwo  (idn  equal  it>  tbem,  oF  [He  other. 

n«p.  IX-  Piob.    Tu  bisect  a  given  rectilineal 
Writ  I  lliM  it,  to  divide  it  into  fno  equal  aog-icj. 
Rmp,  X  Ptob.  To  bi«ci  a  pvra  finiie  itraight 
be  i  thai  ii.  la  divide  if  iulu  two  ec|ual  pirii. 

PK^.  XI  rnib  lo  ^raw  a  iiroght  liac  at 
t>^  aajrlei  in  »  given  iiraighl  line,  fruin  a  ^veu 

rnp.  XII.  Prul.    To  iltaw  a  nralght  line  per- 

tdteaglh,  (rixn  a  Kivm 

Pmp.  XIII.   Thaw, 

micht  line  niiket  uri 


be  greater  than  the  angle  containcij  hj  the  iIJm 
equal  10  tliem  of  the  other.  1 

'      Prop.  XXVI.  Theor.   If  Iwd  triangle)  have  II  ^ 
aajj^iei  uf  one  equal  to  iwn  inglei  iif  tlie  iilhi 
"  li ;  and  ooe  side  equid  to  one  ■ide.vii. 


liiiatcd  ia    iball  the  other  tidrii  be  equal,  each  to  each ;  A 

alto  the  third  angle  of  the  one  id  the  third  aiigl^ 

Prop.  XXVII,  Thcor.    If  a  itraighl  line  fnllinj-l 


npiiD  IWO  oilier  Uraiglii  lina  mako  (lie  altrmila.fl 
angle*  equal  lo  one  another,  these  two  itraight  J 
line*  ihalt  be  parallel.  I 

Prop,  XWIII.  Theor.  If  a  (traight  line  rallin}  1 
upon  two  other  (traigbt  lioei  maliei  the  eiterioi*  1 
iiigle  equal  [o  the  interior  and  oppotiie  upon  th«  1 
ume  lide  of  the  line ;  or  maket  the  luterinl-  an-  1 
gltiupon  ihe  lame  tide  together  equal  to  two  riEbt  M 
angles ;  ihe  twu  itraighl  lioei  shall  be  parallel  to'  J 
one  another.  '  r 

Prop.  XXIX.  Theor.  If  a  ilraighi  line  fall  J 
upon  two  parallel  straight  lin.       '  ■        >  . 


mother  upon  il 
two  light  angltj,  or: 
I  gill  auglM. 


Pr(^XIV.  Theor, 
Bw,  two  other  straight  lines,  upon 
ila  of  il,  make  ihe  adjacent  an 

Slo  tro  right  angles,  iheic  twc 
b«  in  one  and  ihe  same  sitaigh 
hop.  XV.  Tlieur  If  two  ttialgli 
■Bibci,  the  vxiiical,  or  oppoi 


hop.  XVI.  Theor.  If  one  tide  of  a  triangle 
h  piodaced,  ihe  exterior  angle  in  gitaier  than 
Mht  of  the  inlerior  oppmiie  anglei. 

hvf.  XVII.  Their.  Any  two  anglei  of  a  iii- 
i^^  arc  l<i{;eiber  tc^t  than  two  right  angle. 

Kvp.  XVlll.  Theor.  The  grealtr  side  of  every 
■iMtk  b  opposite  lo  the  gieaier  angle. 

Prnp.  XIX  Theor.  The  gicalcr  ai)^le  of  every 
■Magwit  ubientfed  by  the  greater  tide,  or  has 
<t*trster  aide  opposite  lo  ii. 

Prop.  XX.  Theor.  Any  (wo  lidct  of  a  triangle 
■niepcher  greater  than  the  third  side. 

Prcm.  XXI  Theor,  If.  from  the  endi  of  the 
mit  M  t  ]riangle,  there  he  diawn  two  itraight 
fan  10  a  point  wilhin  ihe  triangle.  Ihe<e  shall  be 
W  than  Ihc  other  two  tides  of  ihe  triangle,  but 
AaB  eontain  a  rrraier  angle. 

Pwp.  XXII.  P'ob.  To  maKe  a  triangle  of  which 
■he  Met  (liill  be  equal  to  three  given  ttiai^hi 
Bmi,  Inil  any  iwu  whatever  of  tlieie  muii  be 
pnswi  Ihan  ihe  third. 

hop  XXIII.  ('rob,  At  agiven  point  in  agiven 
miffa  IJDt,  to  mal-t  a  rectilineal  ongle  equal  lo 
apxp  reciiliucal  angle. 

Prop.  XXIV.  Thcor.  11  two  tiianglci  have  two 
•idaot  the  one  equal  to  two  tides  of  the  other, 
•aeh  to  each,  but  the  angle  contained  by  the  two 
•idei  oil  one  of  them  greater  Ihan  the  angle  con- 
aJMd  by  the  iwu  ndca  equal  lo  ihem,  of  ihe 
t^ktt;  the  hue  of  that  which  has  ilie  greater 
Mb  ihalt  be  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other, 

tnp.  XXV.  Theor.  If  iwo  triangle,  have  two 
■idt>  ot  the  one  equal  to  two  sidei  of  ilie  uthcr, 
•Kfc  (•  each,  but  tile  base  of  the  one  gtcaler  than 
tkc  bwB  af  lb*  other  ;  the  angle  also  contained  by 
lie  ilJta  or  Uui  wbicb  ha>  the  ^rciler  bate,  thall 

VOL.  V, 


upon  the  tame  side  :  and  likewise  then  _  ... 
anglei  upon  (he  tame  tide  together  equal  u 
right  angTei, 

Prop.  XXX.  Theor.  Straight  lines  which  ar«  1 
pamllel  to  ihc  tame  straight  line,  are  parallel  ip  1 

Prop.  XXXI.  P'oh.  To  draw  a  itraighl  ti  __ 
through  a  given  point  parallel  lo  a  given  ilraight-l 

.  ._.      _        Prop,  XXXII.  Thcor.    If  a  tide  of  any  (riangi*  | 

augk-i  shall  be    be  produced,  the  eiterior  angle  it  equal  to  the  twit   1 
interior  and  opputile  anglei :  anil  the  ibree  inl*^  ] 

!  of  a  triangle     rior  aiigltsof  everytriangle  aieequal  lotwoiiglll   I 

it  gitaier  than    angles. 

e.  Prnp.    XXXIII,    Tbeof.      The    itraight    lini 

which  join  the  emremitiei  of  two  equal  and  pi-  J 
tallel  straight  lines,  towardi  the  tame  pnrts,  did  I 
alto  themselvci  equal  and  parallel,  1 

Prop.  XSXIV.  Theor.   The  ojtpoiite  lidei  and  1 
angles  of  paraltclogramt  are  equal  to  one  anoiher^^ 
and  the  diameter  biKCti  ihetn,  that  ii,  dividca 
them  in  two  equal  narli. 

Prop.  XXXV.  Theor.  Paralldogrami  upon  ilM  I 

same  base,  and  between  the  same  |»rallels,  ar«  J 

equal  lu  ooe  another,  1 

Prop.  XXXVI,  Tbeor.     Paralliloi^raDii  upon  1 

equal  basei.  and  between  the  same  paralleLii  at*   J 

Prop.  XXXVII.  Theor.  THanglei  upon  the  j 
BBoie  base,  and  between  the  iinic  parallela,  ar*  J 
equal  to  one  another.  I 

Prop,  XXSVIII.  Theor.  Triangles  upon  equal  J 
hatei,  and  between  the  iune  piralleli,  are  eqiul  f 

Prop.  XXXIX.  Theor,     Equal  trianglu  upM' J 
the  tame  base,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  it 
between  the  fame  parllleli. 

Proj).  XL.  Theor.  Equal  triangles  Upon  equal  1 
bates,  in  the  same  ttraighi  line,  and  toward)  ih*  ( 
same  parts,  arc  between  the  tame  parallels. 

I>rop.  XLL  Theor.  If  a  paralleloeram  and  tri«' 
in^e  be  upon  the  snnie  bale,  and  uetween  th* 
tame  parillcli.  the  |>aiatl«[ograin  shall  be  doubl* 
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Prof).  XUII.  Tbeor.  The  complements  of  the  double  of  the  square  of  half  the  lite,  anJ  of  lite 

pai-allelognuns  which  arc  about  the  diameter  of  square  i)f  the  line  between  the  points  of  sccdoH*' 

any  parallelograra,  are  equal  to  one  another.  Prop.  X.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected, 

Prop.  XLlV.  Prob.  To  a  given  straight  line  to  and  produced  to  any  point,  the  t^oare  of  the 

apply  a  parallelogram,  which  shall  be  equal  tu  a  whoU  line  thus  produced,  and  tbe  squafe  of  the 

given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  part  of  it  produced,  are  together  double  of  the 

a  given  rectilineal  augle*  square  of  half  tbe  line  bisected,  and  of  the  square 

Prop.  XLV.  Prob^    To  descril^e  a  parallelo«  of  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  pro- 
gram equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure,  and  bav-  duced. 
ing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle.  Prop.  XI.  Prob.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line 

Pro^.  XLVI.  Prob.  To  describe  a  square  upon  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by' 

a  given  straight  line.  the  whole,  and  one  of  tbe  parts^  shall  be  equal  to 

Prop.  XLVII.  Tbeor.    In  any  right    angled  the  square  of  tbe  other  part, 

triangle,  the  square  wbicfai  is  described  upon  the  Prop.  XII.  Theor.  In  obtuse  angled  triangles,  if 

side  subtending  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  any  of  tbe  acute 

squares  described  upon  the  sides  which  contain  angles  to  the  opposite  side  produced,  the  square 

the  right  angle.  of  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse  angle  is  greater 

Prop.  XLVIII*  Theor«  If  the  square  described  than  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing  the  ob* 

upon  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  bee^ual  to  the  tose  angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by'  • 

squares  described  upon  the  other  two  sidet  of  it;  the  side  upon  which,  when  produced,  the  perpen-. 

the'  angle  contained  by  these  two  sid^  is  a  right  dicular  falls,  and  the  straight  line  intercepted 

angle.  without  tbe  triangle  between  the  perpendicular 

Book  XL  1>e£  1. — ^Every  right  angled  parallelo-  and  the  obtuse  bugle, 

gram  is  said  to  be  contained  by  any  two  of  the  Prop.  XIlLThror.  In  every  triangle^  the  square 

straight  lines  which  contain  one  of  the  right  angles,  of  the  side  subtending  any  of  the  acute  anglcSy  it 

9.  In  every  parallelogram,  any  of  the  parallelo-  less  than  the  squares  of  tbe  sides  containing  that 

grams  about  a  diameter,  together  with  the  two  angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either^ 

complements^  is  called  a  gnomon.    -  of  these  sides,  and  the  straight  line  interccnted 

Prop.  L  Theor.  If  there  be  two  straight  lines,,  between  the  pei*pendieular  let  fall  upon  it  mm 

one  of  which  is  divided  into  any  number  of  parts;  tbe  opposite  angle,  and  the  acute  angle, 

the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  straight  lines,  Prop.  XIV.  Prob.  To  describe  a  square  that  shil. 

is  equal  to  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  undi-  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. 

Tided  line,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  divided  Brok  III.  Def.  1. <— Equal  circles  are  those  0^ 

line.                                                                  ,  which  the  diameters  are  equal,  or  from  the  eentrat 

Prop.  II.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  of  which  the  straight  lines  to  the  circomfereacct 

into  any  two  parts,  the  rectangles  contained  by  aft  equal.                                                                 , 

tbe  w|io]e  and  each  of  the  parts,  are  together  This  is  nut  a  definition  but  a  tbeoreaa,  tM 

eqnal  to  the  square  of  the  whole  line.  truth  of  which  is  evident ;  for,  if  the  circles  bt'  ^; 

Prop.  in.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  applied  to  one  another,  so  that  their  centres  coin> 

into  any  two  parts^  tbe  rectangle  contained  by  the  cide,  the  circles  must  likewise  coincide,  since  the 

whole  and  one  of  tbe  parts,  is  equal  to  the  rectan-  straight  lines  from  the  Centres  are  eqnal.                .   < 

gle  contained  by  tbe  two  parts,  together  with  the  2.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch  a  circle,  when 

square  of  the  foresaid  part.  it  meets  the  circle,  and  being  produced  does  noi 

Prop.  IV.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  cut  it. 

into  any  two  parts,  the  square  of  the  whole  line  3.  Circles  are  said  to  (ouch  one  another,  which    i 

is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  parts,  together  ipcet,  but  do  not  cut  one  another.                            .    > 

with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  ports.  4.  Straight  lines  are  said  to  be  equally  distant 

Prop.  V.  Theor.  If  a  stiraight  line  be  divided  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  when  the  perpendicn^ 

into  two  equal  parts,  and  also  into  two  unequal  lars  draunfi  to  them  from  the  centre  are  eqnaL 

parts;  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  ^.  And  the  straiglit  line  on  which  the  greater 

parts,  togetheArith  tbe  square  of  the  line  between  perpendicular  falls,  is  said  to  be  farther  fiim  the    % 

the  points  of  section,  u  equal  to  the  square  of  half  centre, 

the  line.  C  A  segmeqt  of  a  circle  is  the  figure  containei 

Prop.  VI.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected,  by  a  straight  line  and  the  circumference  it  cats 

and  prodnaed  to  any  point;  the  rectangle  con-,  off. 

tained  by  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the  7.  The  angle  of  a  srgnent  is  that  which  is 

^rt  of  it  produced,  together  with  the  square  of  contained  by  the  straight  line  and  tbe  circnmftff-, 

half  the  line  bisected,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ence. 

straight  hue  which  is  made  up  of  the  half  and.  the  8.  An  angle  in  a  segment  is  the  angle  contained, 

part  produced.  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the 

Prop.  VIL  Tbeor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  circumference  of  the  segment,  to  the  extremitUs 

into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  tbe  whole  line,  of  tbe  straight  line  which  is  the  base  of  tkie  m^.. 

and  of  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the  ment. 

rectangle  contained  by  tbe  whole  and  that  part,  9.  And  an  angle  is  said  to  insist  or  stand  iipMi, 

together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part.  the  circumference  intercepted  between  tbe  ttra^bti  ^  < 

Prop.  Vin.  Tbeor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided,  lines  that  contain  the  angle.                                   , ,    ' 

into  any  two  parts,  four  times  the  rectangle  con-  10.  Tlie  sector  of  a  circle  is  tbe  ^gnre  eooteia*, 

tained  by  the  whole  line,  and  one  of  the  parts,  to-  ,  ed.  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  ceotti^  . 

gether  with  the  square  of  the  other  part,  is  equal  and  the  circumference  between  tbenu                   ' , 

to  the  square  of  the  straight  line  which  is  made  up  -  11.  Similar  segments  of  a  circle,  are  tho«  It, 

of  the  whole  and  that  part.  which  the  angles  are  equal,  or  which  coatain  cqul* 

Prop.  IX.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  angles.                                                                      , 

into  two  eqyal,  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts ;  Prop.  L  Prob.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  giTM  ejr« 

the  squates  of  the  two  unequal  parts  are  together  de*                                                                          ' 
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cut^the  circle,  mnd  the  part  of  it  without  the  cir-  2.  A  greater  magnitude  ia  aaid  to  be  a  i 

cle,  ahall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  line  which  of  a  lest,  when  the  greater  is  meafured  by  1 

touches  it.  that  is,  when  the  greater  containa  the  lei 

Vrop.  XXXVII.  Theor.  If  from  a  point  with-  tain  number  of  limes  exactly, 

out  a  circle  there  be  drawn  two  straight  lines,  one  3.  Rntio  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two 

of  which  cuts  the  circle,  and  the  other  meets  it  ;  tudes  of  the  same  kind  to  one  another,  ii 

if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which  of  quantity. 

cuts  the  circle,  and  the  part  of  it  without  the  cir-  4.  Magnitudes  are  said  to  have  a  rati 

cle  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  line  which  meets  another,  when  the  less  can  be  multiplied 

it,  the  line  which  meets  shall  touch  the  circle.  exceed  the  other. 

Book  IV.  Def.  1. — ^A  rectilineal  figure  is  said  to  5.  The  first  of  four  magnitudes  is  said 

be  inscribed  in  another  rectilineal  figure,  when  all  the  same  ratio  to  the  second,  which  the  t 

the  angleaofthe  inscribed  flgureare  upon  the  side  to  the  fourth,  when  any  rquimultiples  wfa 

of  the  flfure  in  which  it  is  inscribed,  each  upon  of  the  first  and  third  being  taken,  and  a 

each.  multiples  whatsoever  of  the  second  and  f 

2.  In  like  manner  a  figure  is  said  to  be  describ-  the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less  than  thi 
ed  about  another  figure,  when  all  the  sides  of  the  second,  tho  multiple  of  the  third  is  also ' 
circumscribed  figure  pass  through  the  angular  tbat  of  the  fourth ;  or,  if  the  multiple  of 
points  of  the  figure  about  which  it  is  described,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  second,  the  mnltii 
each  through  each.  third  is  also  equal  to  that  of  the  fourth ; 

3.  A  rectilineal  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  multiple  of  the  first  l>e  greater  than  tli 
%  circle,  when  all  the  angles  of  the  inscribed  fi-.  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  ala 
gure  are  upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle.      '  than  that  of  the  fourth. 

4.  A  rectilineal  figure  is  aaid  to  l>e  described  6.  Magnitudes  which  hare  the  same 
at>out  a  circle,  when  each  sideofthedreumscrib-  called  proportionals.    N.  B.  Allien  fou 
cd  figure  toudies  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  tudes  are  proportionals,  it  isusuall}  exp 

'  5.  In  like  manner,  a  circle  is  said  tobe  inscribed  saying,  tlie  first  is  to  the  second,  as  the 

in  a  rectilineal  figure,  when  the  circumference  of  the  fourth. 

the  circle  touches  each  side  of  the  figure.  7.  When  of  the  equimultiples  of fourmi 

6.  A  rircle  is  said  to  be  described  about  a  rec-  (taken  as  in  the  fifth  definition)  the  mi 
tilineal  figure,  when  the  circumference  of  the  cir-  the  first  is  greater  tnan  that  of  the  sec 
de  passes  through  all  the  angular  points  of  the  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  not  greater 
figure  about  which  it  is  described.  multiple  of  the  fourth  ;  then  the  first  i 

7.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  Ite  placed  in  a  circle,  have  to  the  second  a  greater  ratio  than ' 
when  the  extremities  of  it  are  iu  the  circumference  magnitude  has  to  the  fourth  ;  and  on  th 
of  the  circle.  ry,  the  third  is  said  to  have  tothcfoui 

Prop.  I.  Prob.  In  a  given  circle  to  place  a  ratio  than  the  first  has  to  the  second. 

Itraight  line,  equal  to  a  given  straight  line  not  8.  Analogy,  or  prtiportion,  is  the  si 

freater  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  of  ratios. 

Prop.  II.  Prob.   In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe «  9.  Proportion  consists  in  three  terms  i 

triangle  equiangular  to  a  given  triangle.  10.  When  three  magnitudes  are  propc 

Prop.  III.  Prob.  About  a  given  circle  to  describe  the  first  is  said  to  have  to  the  third  the  < 

a  triangle  equiangular  to  a  given  triangle.  ratio  of  that  which  it  has  to  the  second. 

Prop.  IV.  Prob.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  1 1 .  When  four  magnitudes  are  contii 

triangle.  portionaU,  the  first  is  said  to  have  to  tl 

ftop.  V.  Prob.  To  describe  a  circle  about  a  the  triplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it  hi 

given  triangle.  second,  and  so  on,  quadruplicate,  &c  ii 

Prop.  VI.  Prob.  To  inscribe  a  square  in  a  given  the  denomination  stiil  by  unity,  in  any  ■ 

circle.  proportionals. 

Prop.  VII.  Ph>b.  To  describe  a  square  about  a  Definition  A.  to  wit,  of  compoimd  r 

given  circle.  When  there  arc  any  number  Of  magai 

'Prop.  VIII.  Prob.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  the  same  kind,  the  first  is  said  to  haveti 

square.  of  them  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  rati 

Prop.  IX.  Prob*  To  describe  a  circle  about  a  the  first  has  to  the  second,  and  of  the  rat 

given  square.  the  second  has  to  the  third,  and  of  the  ral 

Prop.  X.  Prob.  To  describe  an  isosceles  trian-  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on 

gle,  having  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  double  iMt  magnitude. 

of  the  third  angle.  For  example,  if  A,  B,  C,  D  l>e  four  ssa 

Prop.  XI.  Prob.  To  inscribe  an  equilateral  and  of  the  same  kind,  the  first  A  is  said  to  iu 

equiangular  pentagon  in  a  given  circle.  last  D  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  rati 

Prop.  XII.  Prob.  To  describe  an  equilateral  B,  and  of  the  ratio  of  B  to  C,  and  ofthi 

and  equiangular  pentagon  al>out  a  given  circle.  C  to  D ;  or,  the  ratio  of  A  to  D  is  aaid  ti 

Prop.  XIIL  Prob.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  poundedof  the  ratiosofA  toB,  B  toC^ 

given  equilateral  and  equiangular  pentagon.  D :  and  if  A  has  to  B  the  sadie  ratio  wU 

Prop.  XIV.  Prob.  To  describe  a  circle  about  a  to  F;  and  B  to  C,  the  same  ratio  thai  ( 

given  equilateral  and  equiangular  pentagon.  H ;  and  C  to  D,  the  same  thai  K  hasle 

Prop.  XV.  Prob.  To  inscribe  an  equilateral  by  this  definition,  A  is  said  to  bail  ] 

and  equiangular  hexagon  in  a  given  circle.  ratio  compounded  of  ratios  whidi  aiil ' 

Prop.  XVI.  Prob.  To  inscribe  an  equilateral  with  the  ratios  of  £  to  F,  O  to  H,  aw 

and  equiangular  quindecagon  in  a  given  circle.  and  the  same  thing  is  to  fa«  undenloodf 

Book  V.  Def.  1 . — A  less  magnitude  is  said  to  be  more  briefly  expressed,  by  saying  A  haa 

a  partof  a  greater  magnitude,  when  the  less  mca-  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  S  to  F, 

wres  the  greater,  that  is,  when  the  less  is  con-  and  K  to  L. 

nc   a  oertaiaBumbcr  of  time*  exactly  iatht  lalikemannarithe^ainethiBgabtiBgi 
alcr. 
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If  to  N  Ihe  nme  ratio  which  A  has  to  D ;        4.  That  magnitude  of  wliich  a  muUiple  ii  giyaf* 
>r  •bortneM  sake,  M  is  said  to  have  to  N,     «r  than  the  saoie  multiple  of  another,  is  greater' 

0  conpoiiDdcd  of  the  ratios  of  £  to  F,  G     than  that  other  magnitude. 

id  K  to  L.  Prop.  I.  Tbeor.  It  any  number  of  magnitudes  bm 

1  proportionals,  the  antecedent  terms  are  equimultiples  of  as  many,  each  of  each  ;  what 
MBologoua  to  one  another,  as  also  the  coo-  niultiple  soever  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  part,  the 
to  one  another.  same  multiple  shall  all  the  first  magnitudes  be  of 
eters  make  use  of  the  following  technical     all  the  other. 

>  signify  certain  ways  of  changing  either  Prop.  II.  Theor.  If  the  first  magnitude  be  the 
"or  magnitude  of  proportionals,  so  as  that     same  multiple  of  the  sccoud  that  the  third  is  of 

tinue  %till  to  be  proportionals.  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  the  same  multiple  of  the 

rmutando,  or  altcrnaodo,  by  permnta-  second  that  the  sixth  is  of  Ihe  fourth ;  then  shall 

iltematrly ;  thi^  word  is  used  when  there  the  first  ttigether  with  the  fifth  be  the  same  mnl- 

Hoportiooab,  aiid  it  is  inferred,  that  the  tiple  of  the  M*cood,  that  the  third  togt:ther  nith 

the  same  ratio  to  the  third,  which  the  the  sixth  in  of  the  fourth. 

M  to  the  fourth  ;  or  that  tbe  first  is  to         Prop.  111.  Theor.  If  the  first  be  the  same  mnlti- 

,  as  the  second  to  tbe  fourth :  as  is  shewn  pie  of  the  second,  which  the  third  is  of  the  fourth  ;' 

'L  Prop,  of  this  Book  Y.  and  if  of  tbe  fir»t  and  third  there  be  taken  equi- 

ertendo,  by  invtTsion :  when  there  are  multiples,  these  shall  be  equimultiples,  the  one  uf 

ortionals  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  te-  the  second,  and  the  other  of  the  fuurtli. 

0  tbe  first,  as  tbe  fourth  to  the  third.  Prop.  IV.  Tbeor.  If  the  fir»t  of  four  mairnif  udes 
Book  V.  ha»  the  same  ratio  to  the  necond  which  the  third 
mpeneodo,  by  cnmpniiition,  when  there  lie*  to  the  fourth;  then  any  equimultiples  what- 
troportioiMils,  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  ever  of  the  first  and  third  shall  have  the  kauie 
ther  with  the  second,  is  to  the  second,  as  ratio  to  any  equimultiples  of  the  second  and 
tocetber  with  tbe  fourth,  is  to  the  fourth,  fourth,  viz.  the  equimultiple  of  the  first  shall 

'III.  Book  V.  have  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the  second,  which 

idendo,  by  division  ;  when  there  are  four  the  equimultiple  of  the  third  has  to  that  of  tb« 

nals,  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  excess  fourth. 
It  above  the  second,  is  to  the  second,  as        Pri»p.  V.  Theor.  If  one  magnitude  be  the  saUM 

1  of  the  third  above  the  fourth,  is  to  the  multiple  of  another,  which  a  magnitude  taken 
Prop.  XVfl.  Book  Y.  from  the  first  is  of  a  magnitude  taken  from  the 
■rertendo,  by  conversion:  when  there  other;  the  remainder  shall  be  the  same  molti- 
iroportiooals,  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  pie  of  the  remainder,  that  tbe  whole  is  of  the 
its  excesi  alwvc  the  second,  as  the  third  whole. 

w  above  the  fourth.    Prop.  £.  Book  Y.  Prop.  Vf.  Theor.  If  two  magnitudes  be  equi- 

•quali    (se.  distantia),    or  ex  aequo,  multiples  of  two  others,  and  if  equimultiples  of 

iKty  of  distance;  when  there  is  any  num-  these  be  taken  from  the  first  two,  the  remaindera 

ignitodes  more  than  two,  and  as  many  ere  either  equal  to  these  others,  or  equimultiples 

'  that  they  are  proportionals  when  taken  of  them. 

wo  of  each  rank,  and  it  is  inferred,  that        Prop.  A.  Theor.  If  tbe  first  of  four  mairnicudes 

sto  the  last  of  the  first  rank  of  magni-  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the  third 

tbe  first  is  to  the  last  of  the  others  r  of  has  to  the  fourth }  then,  if  the  first  be  greater 

9tm  the  two  following  kinds,  which  arise  than  tlie  second,  the  third  is  als<)  greater  than  th* 

difler^nt  order  in  which  the  magnitudes  fourth ;  and,  if  equal,  equal ;  if  less,  less. 
two  and  two.  Propi  U.  Theor-  If  fisur  magnitudes  are  propoN 

sKfoali,  from  equality:  this  term  is  used  tionals,  they  are  proportionals  also  when  taken 

r  Itaelf,  when  the  first  magnitude  is  to  inversely. 

id  of  the  fint  rank,  as  the  first  to  the        Prop.  €•  Theor.  If  the  first  be  the  same  maltS* 

the  other  rank ;  and  as  the  second  is  to  pie  of  the  second,  or  the  same  part  of  it,  that  th« 

of  the  first  rank,  so  is  the  second  to  the  third  is  of  the  fourth ;  the  first  is  to  the  second,  u§ 

le  other ;  and  so  on  in  order,  and  the  in-  the  third  is  to  the  fourth. 

M  mentioned  in  the  preceding  defiiii-        Pmp.  D.  Theor.  If  tbe  first  be  to  the  second  as 

occ  thif  is  called  ordinate  proportion.  It  the  tbinl  to  the  fourth,  and  if  the  first  be  a  multi- 

tnrted  in  Prop.  XXII.  Book  Y.  pie,  or  part  of  tbe  second ;  the  third  is  the  samt 

afqnali,  in  proportione  perturbata,  sen  multiple,  or  the  same  part  of  the  foorlh. 
ii  from  equality,  in  perturbate  or  dis-        Prop.  VII.  llieor.  Equal  magnitudes  have  th« 

roportion ;  this  term  is  used  when  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  magnitude ;  and  the  same 

litade  is  to  the  secend  of  the  first  rank,  has  the  same  ratio  to  equal  magnitudes. 
bat  one  is  to  the  last  of  the  second  rank ;        Prop.  YIII.  Theor.  Of  unequal  magnitodes,  tht 

i  teeoiid  is  to  the  third  of  the  first  rank,  greater  has  a  greater  ratio  to  the  same  than  th« 

-iMt  bat  two  to  the  last  but  one  of  tbe  Iom  has ;  and  the  same  magnitude  has  a  greater 

wk  ;  and  as  the  third  is  to  the  fourth  of  ratio  to  the  less  than  it  has  to  the  greater, 
mrit,  so  is' the  third  from  the  last  to  the        Prop.  IX.  Theor.  Magnitudes  which  have  th« 

tv6  of  the  second  rank :  and  «o  on  in  a  same  ratio  to  the  same  magnitude  are  equal  to 

tr:  and  the  inference  is  as  in  Def.  18.   It  one  another;  and  those  to  which  the  same  magn^ 

tmtod  in  ftvp.  XXIII.  Book  V.  tude  has  the  same  ratio  are  equal  to  one  an* 

li^l.  ^nimultiples  of  the  same,  or  of  other. 

pvtodes,  are  fqual  to  one  another.  Prop.  X.  Theor.  Tliat  magnitude  which  has  a 

•  ■wgBitvdes  of  which  the  same,  or  equal  great«*r  ratio  than  another  has  unto  the   nme 

m,  are  eqaimoltiples,  are  equal  to  one  magnitude  js  the  greater  of  the  two :  and  that 

magnitude  to  which  the  same  has  a  greater  ratio 

ilciple  of  a  greater  magnitude  is  grester  than  it  has  onto  another  ipagnltude  is  the  lesser  uf 

■■itBHlt^ofaless.  the  two. 
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Prop.  XL  Tbeor.  Ratios  that  are  the  same  to    fourth ;  and  the  fifth  to  the  aeoond,  the 
the  same  ratio,  are  the  same  to  one  another.  which  the  sixth  has  to  the  fourth ;  th< 

Prop.  XII.  Theor.  If  aoy  number  of  magnituiks  fifth  together  shall  baire  to  the  second, 
he  proportionals^  as  one  of  the  antecedents  is  to  ratio  which  the  third  and  sixth  togetfa 
its  consequent,  so  shall  all  the  antecedents  taken     the  fourth. 

together  he  to  all  the  consequents.  Prop.  XXV.  Theor.  If  four  uag oiti 

Prop-  Xlll.  Theor.  If  the  first  has  to  the  second  same  kind  are  proportionals,  the  greate 
the  same  ratio  which  the  third  has  to  the  fourth ,  of  them  together  are  greater  than  the 
but  the  third  to  the  fourth  a  greater  ratio  than  the     together. 

fifth  baa  to  the  sixth ;  the  first  shall  also  have  to  Prop.  F.  Theor.  Ratios  which  are  e 
the  second  a  greater  ratio  than  the  fifth  has  to  the  of  the  same  ratios,  are  the  sainewitb  o 
sixth.  Prop.  G.  Theor.  If  several  ratios  \ 

Prop.  XIV.  Tbeor.  If  the  first  has  to  the  second     with  several  ratios,  each  to  each  |  the 
the  same  ratio  which  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,     is  compounded  of  ratios  which  are  Um 
then,  if  the  first  be  greater  than  the  third,  the  se-     the  first  ratios,  each  to  each,  is  the  sa 
cond  shall  be  greater  than  the  fourth ;  and  if  equal,     ratio  compounded  of  ratios  which  at 
equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  with  the  other  ratios,  each  to  each. 

Prop.  XV.  Theor.  Magnitudes  baTO  the  same        Prop.  H.  Tbeor.  If  a  ratio  compou 

ratio  to  one  another  which  their  equimultiples    ireral  ratios  be  the  sanne  with  a  ratio  c 

have.  of  any  other  ratios,  and  if  one  of  the 

Prop.  XVI.  Theor*  If  fbnr  magnitades  of  the    or  a  ratio  compounded  of  any  of  the  1 

tame  kind  be  proportionals,  they  shall  also  he    same  with  one  of  the  last  ratios,  or  wi 

proportionals  when  taken  alternately.  compounded  of  any  of  the  last ;  th< 

Prop.  XVII.  Tbeor.  If  magnitudes,  taken  joint-    compounded  of  tbe  remaining  ratios 

lyy  be  proportionals,  they  shall  also  be  proportion-    or  the  remaining  ratio  of  tbe  first,  if 

als  when  taken  separately ;  that  is,  if  two  magni-     main,  is  the  same  with  tbe  ratio  oon 

tudes  together  have  to  one  of  them  the  same  ratio     those  remaining  of  the  last,  or  with  tfa 

which  two  others  have  to  one  of  thesei  tbe  remain-*    ratio  of  tbe  last. 

ing  one  of  the  first  two  shall  have  to  tbe  other  the        Prop.  K.  Theor.  |f  there  be  any  ni 

aame  ratio  which  the  remaining  one  of  the  last  two     tios,  and  any  number  of  other  ratioi 

has  to  tbe  other  of  these.  tbe  ratio  compounded  of  ratios  which  t 

Prop.  XVIU.  Theor.  If  magnitudes,  taken  sepa-     with  the  first  ratios,  each  to  each,  is  tl 

rstely,  be  proportionals,  they  shall  alio  be  pro-     tbe  ratio  compounded  of  ratios  wk 

portionalst  when  taken  jointly,  that  is,  if  tbe  first    same  each  to  each,  with  the  last  rai 

he  to  the  second,  as  tbe  third  to  the  fourth,  the     one  of  the  first  ratios,  or  tbe  ratio  wl 

first  and  second  together  shall  be  to  tbe  second^     pounded  of  ratios  which  are  the  same 

as  the  third  and  fourth  together  to  tbe  fourth.  of  the  first  ratios,  each  to  each,  be  tl 

Prop.  XIX.  Tbeor.  If  a  whole  magnitude  be  to    one  of  tbe  last  ratios,  or  with  the  ratk 

pi  whole,  as  a  magnitude  taken  from  tbe  first,  is  to     ed  of  ratioa  which  are  the  same,  each ' 

a  magnitude  taken  from  tbe  other ;  the  remainder     several  of  the  last  ratios:    then  Um 

ehail  be  to  the  remainder,  as  the  whole  to  the     pOunded  of  ratios  which  are  the  sai 

whole.  remaining  ratios  of  tbe  first,  each  to 

Prop.  E.  Tbeor.  If  fbnr  magnitudes  be  proper-     remaining  ratio  of  the  first,  if  but  on 

tionals,  they  are  also  proportionals  by  conversion,    tbe  same  with  the  ratio  coo^pound 

that  is,  the  first  is  to  its  excess  above  the  pecond*    which  are  the  same  with  those  r«» 

as  the  third  to  its  excess  above  the  fourth.      ^  last,  each  to  each,  or  with  tbe  remai 

Prop.  XX.  Tbeor.  If  there  be  three  magnitudes,    the  last.    ' 
smd  other  three,  which,  taken  two  and  two,  have         Book  VI.  Def. I.— Similar  rectilinet 
the  same  ratio;  if  the  first  be  greater  than  tbe     those  which  have  their  several  angles 
third,  the  fourth  shall  be  greater  than  the  sixth  i    to  each,  and  tho  sides  about  the  eqoa 
and  if  equal,  equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  portionals. 

Prop.  XXI. Theor.  If  there  be  three  magnitudes,  %  Reciprocal  figures,  viz.  triangle 
and  other  three,  which  have  the  same  ratio  taken  lelograms,  are  such  as  have  their  sid 
two  and  two,  but  in  a  cross  order ;  if  tbe  first  maf -  of  their  angles  proportionals  in  soeh  i 
nitude  be  greater  than  the  third*  tbe  fourth  shall  a  side  of  the  first  figure  is  to  a  aide  • 
be  gpneater  than  tbe  sixth ;  and  if  equal,  equal ;  and  as  the  remaining  side  of  this  other 
If  less,  less.  maining  side  of  tbe  first. 

Prop.  XXII.  Tbeor.  If  there  be  any  number  of  3.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  cm 
magnitudes,  and  as  many  others,  which,  taken  and  mean  ratio,  when  the  whole  is  h 
4wo  and  two  in  order,  have  the  same  ratio ;  the  segment,  as  the  greater  segnient  is  I 
first  shall  have  to  tbe  last  of  the  first  magnitudes  4.  The  altitude  of  any  figure  ia 
-the  same  ratio  which  the  first  of  the  others  has  to  line  drawn  from  its  vertex  peipcnd 
the  last.     N.  B.  This  is  usually  cited  by  the  words     base. 

'*  ex  sequali,'*  or  *'  ex  srauo."  Prop.  I.  Theor.  Triangles  and  pan 

Prop.  XXIIL  Theor.  If  there  be  any  number  of  the  same  altitude  are  one  to  aiw 
magnitudes,  and  as   many  others,  which,  taken     bases. 

.two  and  twt),  in  a  cross  Older,  have  tbe  same  ra-  Prop.  II.  Tlieor.  If  a  straight  lina 
lio ;  the  first  shall  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  mag-  rallel  to  one  of  tbe  sides  of  a  triangl 
nitudes  the  same  ratio  which  the  first  of  the  others  the  other  sides,  or  those  produced,  pr 
.  has  to  tbe  last.  N.  B.  This  is  usually  eited  by  the  and  if  tbe  sides,  or  tbe  sidea  produce 
words,  '*  ex  seqoali  in  proportione  perturbata  ;**  portionally,  the  straight  line  which  jc 
cr  ■*  ex  spqno  perturbate.** .  of  section  shall  be  parallel  to  the  r 

Prop.  XXIV.  Tbeor.  If  the  first  has  to  the  se-     of  the  triangle, 
cond  the  same  ratio  which  the  third  has  to  the        Prop.  lU.  Theor.  If  the  angle  of 
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ilD  t««  equal  angles,  by  a  straight  Une 
m  cuts  the  base;  thr  segments  of  the  base 
m  tbc  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of 
gle  bare  to  one  another :  and  if  the  weg' 

the  base  bare  the  same  ratio  which  the 
es  of  the  triangfe  have  to  one  another, 
^t  line  drawn  from  the  fertez   to  the 

section*  divides  the  vertical  luigle  into 
I  i^les. 

k,  Theor.  1/  the  outward  ans;le  of  a  tri- 
ulc  by  producing  one  of  its  sides,  be  Ui- 
0  two  eqosi  antics  by  a  straight  line 
o  cuts  the  base  produced  ;  the  M:gmenu 
the  dividing  line  and  the  extiemities  of 
lave  the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides 
angle  have  to  one  another :  and  if  the 
of  the  base  produced,  have  the  same 
:h  the  other  &i<!es  of  the  triangle  have, 
ht  hoe  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
tection  divides  the  outward  angle  of  the 
ito  two' equal  angles. 
IV.  Theor.  The  sides  about  the  equal 
equiangular  triangles  are  pro|H)rtionals  ; 

which  are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles 
logons  sides,  that  is,  arc  tiic  aniecedcnis 
uents  of  the  ratios. 

^.  Theor.  U  the  sides  of  two  triangles, 
:h  of  their  angles,  be  proportiotvils,  the 
shall  be  equiangular,  and  have  their 
;les  opposite  to  the  homologous  sides. 
^1.  Theor.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle 
e  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other,  and 
ibout  the  equal  angles  proportionals,  the 
shall  be  equiangular,  and  shall  have 
lea  equal  which  are  opposite  to  the  ho- 
sides. 

ITII.  Theor.  If  two  trianglea  have  one 
the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other, 
ides  about  two  other  angles,  proportion- 
if  each  of  the  remaining  angles  be  either 
X  less,  than  a  right  angle ;  or  if  one  of 
,  right  angle :  the  triangles  shall  be  equi- 
jid  have  those  angles  equal  about  which 
ire  proportionals. 

IIL  llieor.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  if 
icailar  be  drawn  from  the  rieht  angle  to 
the  triangles  on  each  ride  of  it  are  simi- 
srhole  triangle,  and  to  one  another. 
C  Pvob.  P^om  a  given  straight  line  to  cut 
rt  feqnired. 

L  Prob.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line 
to  m  given  divided  straight  line,  that  is, 

that  shall  have  the  same  ratios  to  one 
rhich  the  parts  of  the  divided  given 
ne  have. 

IL  Prob.  To  find  a  third  proportional  to 
straight  lines. 

;iL  Prob.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional 
ven  straight  lines. 

311.  Prob.  To  find  a  mean  proportional 
wo  given  straight  lines. 
LIV.  Theor.  ^nal  parallelograms  which 
angle  of  the  one  equdl  to  one  angle  of 
have  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles 
J  proportional  :  and  parallelograms  that 
aiigle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of 
,  and  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles 
i^  proportional,  are  equal  to  one  an- 

^.  Theor.  Equal  triangles  which  have 
t  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the 
c  thdr  sides  about  the  equal  angles  re- 
pfoportknul :  md  uiangles  which  have 


one  angk  in  the  ant  cqsal  to  one  inglt  in  tbo 
other,  and  thdr  sides  aboot  the  equal  angles 
reciprocally  proportiooal,  ifc  equal  to  one  an- 
other. 

Prop.  XVI.  Theor.  If  foor  stnught  lines  be  pro- 
portionals,  the  rectai^le  contained  by  theeatremes 
IS  equal  to  the  rcctaii^  contained  if  the  paeans  : 
and  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extremes  be 
equal  to  the  rectangle  conuinol  by  the  nicins« 
the  four  straight  lines  are  pcoportionals. 

Prop.  XVI 1.  Theor.  If  three  straight  lines  be 
proportionals,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  ex- 
tremes is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean :  and  if 
the  recungle  conuined  by  the  extremes  be  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  mean,  the  three  straight  lines 
are  proportionals. 

Prtip.  XVIII.  Prob.  Upon  a  given  straight  line 
to  describe  a  rectilineal  ngure  similar,  and  simi- 
larly situated  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure* 

Prop.  XIX.  Theor.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one 
another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides. 

Prop.  XX.  Theor.  Similar  polygons  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  same  number  of  similar  triangles, 
having  the  ume  ratio  to  one  another  that  the  po- 
lygons have ;  and  the  polygons  have  to  one  an- 
other the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  their  homo- 
logons  sides  have. 

Prop.  XXI.  Theor.  Rectilineal  figures  which 
are  similar  tu  the  same  rectilineal  figure,  are  also 
similar  tu  one  another. 

Prop.  XXU.  Theor.  If  four  straight  lines  be 
proportionals,  the  similar  rcctifineal  figures  simi- 
larly described  upon  them  shall  also  be  propoiw 
tionals;  aiKi  if  the  similar  recdlineal  figures  simi« 
larly  described  upon  four  straight  lUies  be  propor- 
tionals, those  straight  lines  shall  be  proportionals. 

Prop.  XX III.  Theor.  Equiangular  parallelo- 
grams have  to  one  another  the  ratio  which  is  com* 
pounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides. 

Prop.  XXIV.  Theor.  The  parallelogiiBS  abont 
the  diameter  of  any  parallelogram,  are  similar  to 
the  whole,  and  to  one  another. 

Prop.  XXV.  Prob.  To  describe  a  rectilineal 
figure  which  shall  be  similar  to  one,  and  equal 
to  another  given  rectilineal  figure. 

Prop.  XXVL  Theor.  If  two  similar  paralldo- 
grams  have  a  common  angle,  and  be  similarly  sir 
tuated  i  they  are  about  the  same  diameter. 

Prop.  XXVIL  Theor.  Of  all  parallelograms  ap- 
plied to  the  same  straight  line,  and  deficient  by 
parallelograms,  similar  and  similarly  situated  to 
that  which  is  described  upon  the  half  of  the  line  ; 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  half,  and  is  similar  to 
its  defect,  is  the  greatest 

Pr>p.  XX  VIII.  Prob.  To  a  given  straight  line  to 
apply  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
figure,  and  deficient  by  a  parallelogram  simiUr  to 
a  given  parallelogram:  but  the  given  rectilineal 
figure  to  which  the  parallelogram  to  be  applied  ia 
to  be  equal,  must  not  be  greater  than  the  parallel- 
ogram applied  to  half  of  the  given  line,  having  ita 
defect  similar  to  the  dcfiect  of  that  which  is  to  be 
applied}  that  is.  to  the  given  parallelogram. 

Prop.  XXIX.  Prob.  To  a  given  straight  line  tu 
apply  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal 
figure,  exceeding  by  a  parallelogram  iimflar  to 
another  riven. 

Prop.  XXX.  Prob.  To  cot  a  given  straight  line 
in  eitreme  and  mean  ratio. 

Prop.  XXXi.  Theor.  In  right  angled  triangles, 
the  rectilineal  figure  described  upon  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  right  angle,  it  equal  to  the  siiuilir. 
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and  similarly  described  figurei  upon  the  tktet  con-  reroluiioa   of    a  Mmiciide  about  ita  cfiameCer 

ttiniog  the  right  angle.                        ^  which  remains  unmoved. 

Prop.  XXXU.  Theor.  If  two  trianglci  which  15.  The  axis  of  a  sphere  is  the  fixed  ttraight 

have  two  sides  of  th^  pne  proportional  to  two  line  about  which  the  semicircle  revolves. 

sides  of  the  other,  be  joined  at  one  angle,  so  ts  to  16.  The  centre  of  a  sphere  Is  the  tame  with  thai 

have  their  homologous  sides  parallel  to  one  tn-  of  the  semicircle. 

other }   the  remaining  sides  shall  be  in  a  straight  17.  The  diameter  of  a  sphere  is  any  straight 

line.  line  which  passes  through  the  centre,  and  is  ter« 

Prop.  XXXni.  Theor.  In  equal  circles,  angles,  minated  both    ways   by  the  superficies   of  the 

whether  at  the  centres  or  circumferences,  have  sphere. 

the  same  ratio  which  the  circumferences  on  which  '     18.  A  cone  is  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  re« 

they  stand  have  to  one  another ;  so  also  have  the  volution  of  a  right  angled   triangle  about  one  of 

sectors.  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle,  .which  side 

Prop.  B.  Theor.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  hi-  remains  fixed, 
sected  by  a  straight  linci  which  likewise  cuts  the  If  the  fixed  side  be  equal  to  the  other  side  eon- 
base  ;  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  of  the  taining  the  right  angle,  the  cone  is  called  a  right 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  angled  cone ;  if  it  be  less  than  the  other  side,  an 
segments  of  the  base,  together  with  the  square  of  obtuse  angled,  and  if  greater,  an  acute  angled 
the  straight  line  bisecting  the  angle.  cone. 

Prop.  C.  Theor.  If  from  any  angle  of  a  triangle  a  19,  The  axis  of  a  cone  is  the  fixed  straight  line 

straight  line  be  drawn  perpendicttl|[r  to  the  base;  about  which  the  triangle  revolves, 

the  jectanele  contained  by  the  sides  of  the  trian-  20.  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  described 

gle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contahied  by  Ae  per-  by  that  side  containing  the  right  angle,  which  n^ 

pendicular  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  describ-  volves. 

ed  about  the  triangle.  21.  A  cylinder  is  a  solid  figure  described  by  ibm 

Prop.  p.  Theor.  The  rectangle  contained  by  the  revolution  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram  about 

diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  one  of  its  sides  which  remains  fixed. 

is  equal  to  both  the  recungles  contained  by  iu  22.  The  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  the  fixed  stra^lit 

opposite  sides.  line  about  which  the  parallelogram  revolves. 

Book  XI.  Def.  1.— A  solid  is  that  which  hath  83.  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  circles  de> 

lengthy  breadth,  and  thickness.  seribed  by  the  two  revolving  oppoiite  sides  of  the 

9.  That  which  bounds  a  solid  is  a  superficies.  parallelogram. 

3.  A  straight  line  is  perpendicular,  or  at  right  24.  Similar  cones  and  cylinders  are  those  which 
angles  to  a  plane,  when  it  makes  right  angles  with  have  their  axes  and  the  diameters  of  their  bttei 
every  straight  line  meeting  it  in  that  plane.  proportionals. 

4.  A  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  when  25.  A  cube  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six 
the  straight  lines  drawn  in  one  of  the  planes  per-  equal  squares. 

pendicularly  to  the  common  section  of  the  two  26.  A  tetrahedron  is  a  solid  figure  contaiqed  by 

planes,  are  perpendicular  to  the  other  plane.  four  equal  aiid  equilateral  triangles. 

5.  The  inclination  of  a  straight  line  to  a  plane  27,  An  octahedron  is  a' solid  figure  contained  by 
is  the  acute  angle  contained  by  that  straight  line,  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

and  another  drawn  from  the  point  in  which  the  sg.  a  dodecahedron  is  a  solid  figure  contused 

first  line  meets  the  plsne*  to  the  point  in  which  a  by  twelve  equal  pentagons  which  are  eqotliieni 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  drawn  from  any  point  and  equiangular. 

of  the  first  line  above  the  plane,  meets  the  same  ^9.  An  icosahedron  is  a  solid  figure  containd 

plane.  by  tvrenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

6.  The  inclination  of  a  plane  to  a  plane  is  the  Def.  A.  A  parallelepiped  is  a  solid  finreeon* 
acute  angle  contained  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  tained  by  six  quadrilateral  figures,  wheteof  emf 
from  any  the  same  point  of  their  common  section  opposite  two  are  parallel. 

at  right  angles  to  it,  one  upon  one  plane,  and  the  Prop.  I.  Theor.  One  part  of  a  straight  line  en^ 

other  upon  the  other  plane.  not  be  in  a  plane  and  another  part  above  it. 

7.  Two  planes  are  said  to  have  the  same,  or  a  Prop.  II.  Theor.  Two  straight  Ihies  which  cot 
like  inclination  to  one  another,  which  two  other  one  another  are  in  one  plane,  and  three  stnigbt 
planes  have,  when  the  said  angles  of  inclination  lines  which  meet  one  another  are  in  one  plane, 
are  equal  to  one  another.  p(t>p.  |II.  Theor.  If  two  planes  cut  one  ansdier, 

8.  Parallel  planes  are  such  whi^h  do  not  meet  their  common  section  is  a  straight  line. 

one  another  though  produced.  Prop.  IV.  Theor.  If  a  straight  line  stand  at  rigbt 

9.  A  solid  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  angles  to  each  of  two  straight  lines  in  the  ppioicf 
meeting  of  more  than  two  planes,  which  are  not  their  intersection,  it  shall  also  be  at  right  uiglesto 
in  the  same  plane,  in  one  point.  the  plane  which  passes  through  them,  diat  is,  to 

10.  The  tenth  definition  is  omitted  for  reasons  the  plane  in  which  they  are. 

given  in  the  notes.  piop.  V.  Theor.  If  three  straight  lines  oeettB 

11.  Similar  solid  fieores  are  such  as  have  all  in   one  point,  and  a  straight  line  stands  atrisht 
their  solid  angles  equsU,  each  to  each,  and  which  angles  to  each  of  them  in  that  point;  these duM 
are  contained  by  the  same   number   of  similar  straight  lines  are  in  one  and  the  same  plane, 
planes.  Piop.  VI. Theor.  If  two  straight  lines  be  at  fi^^ 

12.  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by  angles  to  the  same  plane,  they  shall  be  paialkl  to 
planes  that  are  constituted  betvrixt  one  plane  and  one  another. 

one  point  above  It  in  which  they  meet.  Prop.  VII.  Theor.  If  two  straight  lines  bepan^ 

IS.  A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by  plane  lel,  the  straight  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  th( 

figtires  of  which  two  that  are  opposite  are  equal,  one  to  any  point  in  the  other  is  in  the  aamepltfi? 

similar,  and   parallel   to  one  another;    and  the  with  the  parallels. 

others  parallelograms.  Prop.  VIll.  Theor.  If  two  straight  lines  be  pa* 

14.  A  sphere  is  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  ralici,  and  one  ol  them  is  at  right  angles  toa  plao<> 


Ui  otbcf  mlM  *hill  be  u  >igl>L  i 

Prop.  IX.  Tb^T.  Two  lUniglil  ILnes  irhich  in 
•ftcb  of  Ihcm  [wnllrl  lo  Ihe  ume  straight  line 
«bJ  aM  in  (lie  ame  pUne  nilh  it,  ira  parallel  ti 


le  plane  with 
e  olher  iwo  tball 

iKht  line  peipen- 

Bl  right 


tb*  6nt  two;  the  Ant  two  i 
CosUiD  iqual  aaglei. 

Prop-Xi.  Prob-ToJraw 
iCculu  toa  (ilanc,  (nmi  a  gi*<D  poi 

Prop,XU.  P.oli.ToerwHit.aii 
■Bgkt  to  a  given  plane,  ftuin  a  puiui  given  in  i 
fkob 

Prop.  XIII.  Tb«or.  From  tbe  same  point  ii 
lira)  plane,  iberc  cannot  be  two  (trniGlit  tinea 
ti{bt  anglu  to  Ihe  plane,  u|>on  Ihesuaieiideor 
k4  then  can  tic  but  one  pcrpenilivuUi  (□  ■  |>li 
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similat  anil  equal  paiallrlo^ 

"  Trap,  XXV.  Thoor,  If  a  lultd  paiallflnpiped  bi 
[lit  by  a  plnnepanlli-l  lo  twoDfiiiopp<isiteplanM' 
It  ilivideiihewbolaiiitutwasolklt.  thebaic  of  on 
}f  which  sbnti  be  lu  the  l>a»e  of  tbc  otber,  ai 

Prop.  XXVI.  Proh.  At  a  given  poinl  in  >  L  ,  _ 
ilraight  line,  tu  make  a  lutid  angle  eqnal  to  ti 
firtn  luliil  nni-le  conlaiiK'l  b)'  Uirae  plane  aoglei 

Prop.  XXVII.  Pfi>l>  To  cleutibe  froai  a  fi»eu 
■uIhI  paralldupiped  limilar,  aadl 

^  In  ni.r  vitr.i.  IV 


arly  tituited  It 


le  gite 


..  XVI.  Theor.  If  li 


u  sectiuni  with     hare  iho : 


Prop..XXVlll.  I'heor.  Ifa  autld  panltclopipi 
be  cut  by  a  plane  pai^'iut  tbruunb  tin  dtlgiau 
of  two  of  Ibe  Dppoiite  plauc>;  il  ilia II  be  ei 

Prop.  XXIX.  ThcQT.  Solid  parallelopipeils  npo^l 
the  same  bA«p,  and  of  the  lame  altituile,  the  inT 
sitting  siraighl  lines  of  whlrh  ore  lermiiiat<d  ta 
the  same  itraight  lines  In  the  plane  opposite  ti 
the  bue,  aie  equal  to  one  atiulher. 

Prop.  XXK.  Theor.  Solid  pavaUelopipod*  t 
the  same  ba«e,  and  of  the  tame  altitude,  the 
sisting  itiaiebt  lines  of  «hieh  are  not  teimiii. 
in  the  lame  ttraighl  lines  In  the  plane  opposite  ti 
Ihe  base,  are  equal  tu  one  another. 

Prop.  X  XXI.  Theor.  Solid  lurullelopiped*  « 
are  upun  rijual  bases,  and  uf  the  laoie  altitiuICt^ 
are  equal  to  one  another.  ^ 

Prop.  XXXlI.Theor.  Solid  pRra1lclopipedtBh'N)6l 


it  are  parallels. 

fipp.  XVll.Theor.Utiro>traightUnQibecut 
kj  panllel  pluKS,  they  shall  be  cut  in  (be  aame 
nbo. 

VtDp.  XVin.  Theor.  If  a  atnight  line  be  at  right 
tigbs  to  ■  plane,  eieiy  plane  whieb  pasfcs 
tbraagh  it  ihall  be  at  ri$bt  angles  lo  that  pintir. 

Piup.  XIX.  Theor.  U  t>ru  planes  cutting  one 
■Mtbcr  be  eaeh  of  them  pcrpendieular  to  a  third 
■lawj  (heir  common  section  shall  be  perpcndicu- 
tar  ta  (Ik  swna  plane. 

Prop.  XX.  Tlieor.  If  a  solid  angle  be  conUioed 
Ijlbrce  plane  aaglcs,  any  two  ufiheiDBregreater 

Prap.  XXI.  Theor.  Every  solid  uigle  i>  con> 
IMadby  plane  angkt  which  togelhei  are  leas  than 
Ian  right  anrles. 

ftop.  XXll.  Theor.  Iferery  two  of  three  plane 
Ugles  be  greater  (ban  the  third,  and  if  the  straight 
laws  mUch  mnlain  tbeni  be  all  equal  ;  a  Iriaugle 
Hj  bt  made  of  tbe  siraighi  Imci  that  join  the 
UUa»itjc«  of  thise  equal  ittaighi  lines. 

trtif.  XXIII.  Prob.  To  make  a  lolidaagle  which 


Prop.  XXXIII.  Theor.  Similar  solid  panltelv  i 
pipeds  are  one  to  another  in  (he  triplicate  tatio  ot  I 
their  homologous  sides.  j 

Prop.  [>.  Theor.  Solid  patallelupipcds  contained  I 
by  psralleloginmi  equiangular  lo  one 
cacli  to  each,  that  is,  of  which  the  solid  angles  art  i 
equal,  each  to  each,  hate  tu  one  another  Ihe  ratio  1 
which  i>  Ihe  lame  with  tbe  ratio  compounded  of  i 
the  ratios  of  iheir  sides.  4 

Prop.  XXXIV.  Tbeor,  The  bases  and  altilodrt  4 
of  equal  tultd  paralletopipcil',  aie  ivciprocallr  .1 
proponionol;    and    if    the    baKS  and   altUud(«   ' 
be  reciprneally  proportional,  the  solid  paralliiii* 
piped*  are  equal. 

Prop.  XXXV.  Theor.  If,  from  the  vertices  ot  i 
two  equal  plane  anjtles,  there  be  drawn  two 
straight  lines  elevated  above  the  planes  in  which 
the  angles  are,  and  containing  equal  anglea  with 
the  sides  of  those  angles,  eacb  to  each  ;  and  if  ia 
the  lines  alwre  the   planes  there  be  taken   anjr 

*~"  lod  from  them  perpcndicnlart  be  drawn  tr 


d  by  tl 


e  plan 


ic  first  named  anglea  a 


My  two  uf  them  being  grealu 
•HthrealOgctberleBii  than  fbu night  angle t. 

^op-  A>  Tbeur.  If  eacb  of  twD  solid  angles  be 
iMainiiil  by  tbree  plane  angles  equal  lo  one  aii- 
«ttA,caeh  toeich  t  (heplanei  io  winch  threqual 
sid(i  are,  bave  tbe  same  inclinaiiou  lo  onean' 
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and  from  the  pu 
straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the  vertices  of  tbe  an- 
gles first  named ;  these  straight  lines  iball  contain 
equal  angles  witb  the  straiglit  lines  whieh  are 
above  the  planes  of  tbe  angles. 

Prop.  XXXVl.  Theor.  If  three  itraighi  lines  he 
propulsion  a  It,  the  »lid  parallelopiped  de!K:iibed 
from  oil  threeju  its  sides,  is  equal  to  the  eqniia- 
terol  parallelopiped  described  from  the  mean  pro- 
portional, noe  of  the  solid  angles  of  which  is  coiv- 
lained  by  three  plane  angles  equal,  each  lo  eafib, 
lo  the  three  plane  anglea  cnniainiug  one  Of  the 
solid  ao^lei  .if  Ihe  otii'-r  lii;nTe. 

Pro|.,  XXXVII,  Thwiv.  If  fuuntraight  lino  be 
pro|iO[tiOiinlt,  Ihe  liniilar  aolid  paiillelopipcd*  si- 
milJily  ilefcrilinl  from  Iheni  shall  also  be  propur- 
tionuls.  And  \t  Ihr-  itmilav  puralk-lupipeds  liniv 
larly  describrd  Irum  hiur  itraiglit  lines  be  propoc< 
tjonals,  the  itraighlliues  shall  be  pn^rtionali. 
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Prop.  XXXVIUt  ThMS*. V*  utaM  be  perpen-  wliich  i«  to  the  other  as  the  axU  of  Ibt inttp  tht 

dicttlar  Ab  aaillHr  fl«K»  and  a  itraight  lioe  be  aiit  of  the  other. 

4umm  CnMB  a  point  io  one  of  the  planes  perpen-        Prop.  XIV«  Theor.  Cones  and  cylindeis  npoa 

dicular  to  the  other  plane,  this  straight  line  shall  equal  liases  are  to  .one  another  as  thcit  aliilsdei. 
fall  on  the  common  section  of  the  planes.  Prop-  XV.  Theor.  The  bases  and  ahitadet  of 

Prop.  XXXIX*  Theor.  In  a  solid  paiallelopiped,  equal  cones  and  cylinders,  are  reciprocally  pro- 

if  the  sides  of  two  of  the  opposite  planes  be  divided  portional :  and  if  the  bases  and  altitodes  be  mci- 

each  into  two  equal  parts,  the  common  section  of  procally  proportional,  the  cones  and  cylindcn  are 

the  planes  passing  through  the  points  of  dirision,  equal  to  one  another. 

and  the  diameter  of  the  solid  parallelopiped  cut        Prop.  XVI.  Prob.  To  describe  in  the  gresttr  of 

^ach  other  into  two  equal  parts.  two  circles  that  have  the  same  centre,  a  poly{coa 

Prop.  XL.  Theor.  if  there  be  two  triangular  of  an  even  numoer  of  equal  sides,  that  shall  not 

prisms  of  the  same  altitude,  the  base  of  one  of  meet  the  Usmt  circle. 

which  is  a  parallelogram,  and  the  base  of  the  other        Prop.  XV 11.  Prub.  To  describe  in  the  grester  of 

a  triangle;  if  the  parallelogram  be  double  of  the  two  sphfirs  which  have  the  same  centre,!  solid 

triangle,  the  prisms  shall  be  fqual  to  one  another,  polyhedron,  the  superficies  of    which  shall  not 

Book  XII.  Lemma  1. — ^Which  is  the  fir»t  propo-  uiect  the  Ipshct  sphere, 
sition  of  the  tenth  book,'  and  is  necessary  to  some         Prop.  XVIIl.  Theor.  Spheres  liave  to  one  atv- 

of  the  propositions  of  this  book.  other  the  triplicate  ratio  of  that  which  their  diame- 

If  from  the  greater  of  two  unequal  magnitudes,  ters  have. 

there  be  taken  more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  x   Gcomctry  (Descriptive^,  the  name  gireotd  as 

k'emaJnder  more  than  its  half;  and  so  on:   there  species   of  geometry  almost  entirely   new,  ssmI 

ahall  at  length  remain  a  magnitude  less  than  the  which  we  owe  in  great  measure  to  M.  Monge. 
least  of  the  proposed  magnitudes.  When  any  surface  whatever  penetrates  anotbeTa 

Prop.  I.  Theor.  Similar  polygons  inscribed  in  there  most  frequently  results  from  their  intenec- 

circles,  are  to  one  another  as  tlie  squares  of  their  tion  curves  of  double  cunatore,  the  determiii*- 

diameters.  tion  of  which  is  necessary  in  many  arts,  u  in 

prop.  II.  Theor.  Circles  are  to  one  another  as  groined  vault- work,  cutting  arch-stones,  wood-cot- 

the  squares  of  their  diameters.  tint;,  for  ornamental  work,  &c.  the  form  of  vbicb 

Prop.  ni.  Theor.  Every  pyramid  having  a  tri-  is  frequently  very  fantastical  and  complicated:  it 

angular  base,  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  is  in  the  solution  of  problems  appertaining  to  tbe« 

similar  pyramids  having  triangular  base»,  and  subjects  that  descriptive  geometry-  is  especiaUy 

which  are  similar  to  the  whole  pyramid ;  ao4  into  useful. 

two  equal  prisms  which  together  arc  greater  than        Some  architects  more  versed  in  geometiy  tbao 

half  of  the  whole  pyramid.  persons  of  that  profession  commonly  are,  bare 

Prop.  IV.  Theor.  If  there  be  two  pyramids  of  long  mjco  thrown  some  light  on  the  first  principles 

the  same  altitude,  upon  triangular  bases,  and  each  of  this  kind  of  geometry.     Tliere  is,  for  exsiaple, 

of  them  be  dividcxl  into  two  equal  pyramids  simi-  a  work  by  a  Jesuit  named  Fatlier  Coaa*ier,  vbo 

tar  to  the  whole  pyramid,  and  also  into  two  equal*  examined  and  shewed  how  to  describe  the  cones 

prisms ;  and  if  each  of  these  pyramids  be  divided  resulting  from  the  mutual  penetration  of  cyli^^ 

iu  the  lame  manner  as  the  first  two,  and  so  on :  as  cal,  spherical,  and  conical  surfaces :  this  wodc  was 

the  base  of  one  of  the  first  two  pyramids  is  to  the  published  at  Paris  in  1663.     P.  Deraod,  Matbeo- 

base  of  the  other,  so  shall  all  the  prisms  in  one  of  rin  Jousse,  Frezier,  &c.  had  likewise  contribott^ 

them  be  to  all  the  prisms  in  the  other,  that  are  a  little  towards  the  promotion  of  this  braocb  of 

produced  by  the  same  number  of  divisions.  geometry.     But  Monge  has  given  it  verygreit 

Prop.  V.  Theor.  Pyrpuiids  of  the  same  altitude  extension,  not  only  by  proposing  and  resolriof 

which  have  triangnlar  bases,  arc  to  one  another  as  various  problems  both  curious  and  difficolt,  bat 

.their  bases.  by  the  invention  of  several  new  and  intapestio{ 

Prop.  VI.  Theor.  Pyramids  of  tlie  same  aKitude  theorems.    We  can  only  mention  in  this  ptaoe 

which  have  polygons  for  their  bases,  are  to  one  one  or  two  of  the  problems  and  theorems.   Tb* 

Another  as  their  tmses.  among  the  problems.     1st,  X^o  fright  lines  beiog 

Prop.  VII.  Theor.  Every  prism  having  a  trian-  given  in  jcpace,  and  which  are  neither  paraUsI  sor 

gubr  base  may  be  divided  into  three  pyramids  in  the  same  plane,  to  find  in  both  of  them  the  points 

that  have  triangular  bases,  and  are  equal  to  one  of  their  least  distance,  and  the  position  of  tbe  liB< 

another.  joining  these  points.     2d,  Three  spheres  bdo; 

Prop.  VIII.  Theor.   Similar  pyramids    having  given  in  space  to  determine  the  position  of  the 

triangular  bases  are  one  to  another  in  the  tripU-  plane  which  touches  them.     There  are  also  con' 

cate  ratio  of  that  of  their  homologous  sides.  ous  problems  relative  to  lines  of  double  cnrvatortf 

Prop.  IX.  Theor.  The  baaes  and  altitudes  of  equal  and  to  surfaces  resulting  from  the  applioatioB  of 

pyramids  having  triangular  bases  are  reciprocally  a  right  line  that  lei^ns  continually  upon  two  of 

proportional :  and  triangular  pyramids  of  which  three  others  given  in  position  in  space.  ^  Adboi^ 

the  bases  and  altitudes  arc  reciprocally  propor-  the  theorems,  the  following  may  be  mentiooed:  a 

tional,  are  equal  to  one  another.  a  plane  surface  given  in  space  is  projected  nfo* 

Prop.  X.  Theor.  Every  cone  is  the  thii-d  part  of  three  planes,  the  one   horisontal,  and  tb«  two 

a  cylinder  which  has  the  same  base,  and  is  of  an  otiiers  vertical  and  perpendicular  to  eseh  other, 

equal  altitude  with  it  the  square  of  that  surface  will  be  equal  to  tbe  so* 

Prop.  XI.  Theor.  Cones  and  cylinders  of  the  of  the  squares  pf  the  three  surfaces  or  projeetioik 

same  altitude,  are  to  one  another  as  their  bases.  This  theorem  is  as  interesting  in  the  geooattiy  oi 

IVop.  XII.  Theor.  Similar  cones  and  cylinders  solids,  as  Pythagoras*s  theorem  (Euc.  L  ilrii.)  ^ 

have  to  one  another  tlie  triplicate  ratio  of  that  in  plane  geometry.    But  for  more  on  this  sobje^ 

which  the  diameters  of  their  bases  have.  we  roust  refer  to  Monge's  and  Lacroix's  ingeoiooi 

Prop.  XIIL  Theor.  If  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  works  entitled  Geonutrie  Dacripthe, 
plane  parallel  to  its  opposite  planes,  or  bases;  it        Geometry  of  the  compassbi,  a  species  of 

d'ivhiu  the  cylinder  into  two  cylinders,  one  of  geometry  more  ingenious  than  profound,  Istcif 
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by  Ihc  Abbe  MaivlierDDi,      HJUicrto  contidired  citil  and  religious  IJbcrt;  as  ihe 

both  the  ruler  and  Ibe  compine*  bnve  b«en  maite  alienable  rigbl  of  mankind  (  and  lllererore 

o»e  of  iathe  lolaiioD  of  iirobUmi  inplone  gfome-  granted  it  In  a  [ii'oiilo  ivho  |)lrad(d  no 

try,  wai  il  h»d  not  been  imagined  ibnl  (jrolilems  claim  Hi  il  ihatl  llie  knnwn  goodness  am 

coaM  be  solvtd  or  consiracted  withuui  iht  com-  niBiiity  of  his  Itinpcr.    Poaiested  of  Ujwe : 

Uiwl  Ufc  of  ibese   Iwo  imtmintnts.      But  Ibe  ^  KTOCroui  •cnnrnenB,  ifaougli  his  BCCU*i 

Abbe  M»«heroni  hai  itmck  oiil  >  greater  »amber  ^^  ^^^^  [j|.-,;^^  ,^^^„p  enlarged  hi»  6phetc  of ; 

or  pn.blem..  -bich  «e  rendered  very  piMoant  and  ^^^^    -^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^|^^  ^^^     .j,,,  ^f  ^^j,  ..      ., 

S™"-  "''  "'■'  ^r""^',*;™   T^r.^  ^InL",!'.  *»  "oiformly  and  invaS-iably  the 

tbe  co«pn««iei  in  Iheir  lotull'in.  Thui ;  iwo  poiiiW  ,    ,  i     r'     l>      j :_  ..  , 

tm»«..ios  a  right  lioe  being  givra.  to  fiud '^thec  before  "nd^afier  hwad. 


luiu-    digiiily.     In  a  won!,  il  may  be  affini 


was  «i'er  bttief  quaUfiL-d  U>  sway  ll 
■ccpiTc  ovtr  a  free  [Kopli,  nor  any  who  evi^ 
exercised  ihe  vinuei  of  a  great  and  ^pod  govR 
nor  wilh  uiuie  di^iinjiuishcJ  abilily  of  n — ' 

uninierrupled  »ucces*,"  

GkorgbII.  king  of  England,  succeeded 
his  falher  in  1717-  In  1737  nc  lost  his  queen 
Caroline,  a  vvoiuan  uf  excellent  lualilics,  and 
of  a  strong  mindi  In  173g  admiral  Vemon 
wai  sent  with  a  squadron  lo  ihc  West  Indies, 
where  he  demolished  PuiioBeUo.  but  failed  in 
his  Bilempt  on  Carthsgena.  In  1743  George 
put  biiiiSL'lf  at  the  head  of  hii  arniy  on  the 
oiiiineoi,  and  gained  the  battle  orl^etliiiKen, 
June  l6ih.  In  AirgiiM  \Tib,  the  pretcnilers 
eldest  son  Innded  in  the  Highlands,  and  whs 
joined  by  several  clans.  Alter  obtaining  w- 
- '  -    -  -  -    - 1,  the  rebels  were  defeated  by  the 


bM  of  poiiiCt  whicb  (hall  be  in  the  >*Die  n^iht  Hue 
■With  the  fonncr,  and  wbirh  tihall  be  mib  the  in- 
tonml  between  them  in  ■  given  ralw:  tu  draw  to 
•  tiiau  line  pvrpcndicuUri  ot  parallel!,  or  line« 
Buking  Willi  ibem  given  angle*:  to  inscribe  Or 
dicuutcribc  fithin  Oi  ab<nit  a  circle,  tbe  Tarious 
pdjrfoni  which  me  conitruellble  by  plane  geo- 
sMry :  to  determine  the  mean  propu-lionBl  be- 

fcicth  pro|«rti<nrala :  all  the  problems  indeed  of 
Itw  Eoclidean  geometry  are  bere  nsolicd  hy  the 
^mple  inienectioa  of  arcs  oC  circlei.  without 
4n*>ng  a  ungk  right  line.  He  also  reaolven  by 
iigtniau*  appraiimallDni  many  problems  which 
lit  bryuiid  the  limits  of  commim  geonielry,  ai 
tbcae  re:atiD|  toduplicatioos,  Iriseclioui,  &g  ilill 
cniployiTiil  I'lly  ibe  compHiieF,     The  inquibitiva 

iflM  GnanHtin  dil  CvM/iatic,  lu  v.hic\i  these  curi-      ..._ ^ 

tat  particu1ar>  are  esplnioed -llh  much  perspi-  D„lie  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  In  1740. 
fluty  and  ele^nce.  A  Freiuh  irjnslatii.n  of  thi*  j„  jj^g  ^j^^  ^„  concluded  at  AtX-Ia-Cha- 
•oit  ««  pobliihed  in  n98,  in  I  vol.  Bvo.  ^^^  j^  March,  1750,  died  univer^lly  la- 
GEOPtyNICAL.  a.  C,flandon«:-)  Rclal-  mented.  Frederic  prince  of  WbIm,  between 
baloBitticulture  [Breu-n].  whom  and  his  father  iheic  had  never  been 
GEUPCyNlCS.  (.  (}<i  antlvnif.)  Tlic  ^cience  any  cordiality.  The  next  yenr  an  act  pautd  fur 
ofcultivalrng  the  grouud,  the  doctrine  of  agii-  regulating  the. commeiiceuient  of  the  year,  by 
^Iturc.  aliolishiiig  the  old  style.  In  1753  another 
GEORGEI.kiagofEnRland.waslherldeit  famous  act  uiised  for  preventing  clandestine 
•on  of  Ernest  Aueuslus,  clcelor  of  Brunswick  marriases.  In  1755  war  broke  out  between 
Liutuiburzh,  or  Hanover,  by  the  princess  So-  the  English  and  the  French,  which  was  at  fim 
phia.daonTitcrof  Frederic,  elw'lor  Palatine,  and  very  unprnmiaing;  Braddock  was  defeated  and 
tnenf  Bohcmio.  and  of  EliiiU'ih,  daughter  killed  in  North  America,  and  Minorca  was 
of  James  1.  He  was  l«rn  in  l6i»),  crealcd  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  admi- 
duke  of  Canibtidt^  in  1706.  and  sncccediil  ml  Byng,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  it,  was 
aueeii  Annein  17U-  The  ncM  year  a  rebrl-  shot  at  Porisnioulh.  About  this  time  Mr. 
.lioa  brnke  out  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  Pitt  became  priioe  minister,  and  public  allaits 
Mcl«ndrr,which,huwever,  waishorilyquelled.  b«ai:n  at  length  to  wear  a  new  face  under  hii 
In  hb reign  parhamenis  were  mode  septennial,  active  maiiagemrnt.  In  17(J8,  ■  treaty  was  en- 
udtbeorderofibeBath  was  revived.  In  17S0,  letedintobetweeoEnglandand  Pmasia,  which 
btppcnrd  the  failure  of  the  famous  South  sea  iiroved  very  burihensome  to  ibe  (brnier  nation ; 
•^eme,  by  which  many  ihoutandu  were  ruin-  but  the  loccetses  with  which  nur  fleets  and  at- 
cd.  Hedicd  June  II,  17e7.  at  Omabui^h.  mica  vrere  attended,  made  the  people  cheerful 
The  following  character  nf  this  u.onatch  is  under  nil  the  ex]ienses  of  the  war.  The  British 
«(tract«d  fiom  Allen's  History  nf  England  : —  flag  waved  triumphant  in  every  sea ;  and  Geo. 
"  Gcori^c  the  first  was  plain  and  >ini|ile  in  hii  II.  died  suddenly  amkUt  the  blase  of  glor^, 
Mnon  and  addre»,  grave  and  com)MKed  in  hii  OclobetS5th,  I700i  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
d^ortmcni,  thoufch  ej^,  familiar,  and  facetious  grandson,  our  present  gracious  sovereign, 
in  hii  hours  of  relasaiion.  He  i*  said  to  have  "The  mcmotyof  George  II.  (says  Guthrie), 
been  the  only  prince  of  his  lime  who  knew  is  reprehensible  on  no  head  bul  his  predilection 
what  it  nss  10  enjoy  the  swcela  of  private  for  liis  electoral  dominions.  He  never  could 
frieiuJihip ;  a  pleasure  from  which  sovereigns  form  an  idea  that  llieic  was  any  difTerence  be- 
in  nneral  ait,  by  the  elevation  of  their  rank,  iwecn  them  and  his  regal  dominions  j  and  he 
ntcliKlcd'  He  had  given  a  pmofof  his  political  was  sometimes  ill  enough  advised  lo  declare  so 
abilities  before  hit  arrival  id  this  island.  Na-  much  in  his  sneeehes  tu  parliament,  Wc  are, 
tonily  inclined  injustice  and  equitv,  though  however,  to  remember,  tliat  his  people  gratified 
he  was  Absolute  and  despotic  in  his  hereditary  hiiu  in  this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  acted 
dominions,  he  ruled  thetn  with  all  the  lenity  hy  power  or  prero^iive.  He  was  just  rather 
*      ■          '                'He     tha~ -^  =■■  — ■— -  ■■' ~J« 


'      tai 


lai  taoduntioa  of  a  limited  monarch. 
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either  in  his  state  or  his  household,  he  was  ment  was  mean  :  he  rendered  it  infamous.  He 
willing  to  connive  at  abuses,  if  they  had  the  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud 
sanction  of  law  and  custom.  He  was  not  very  and  corruption  ;  but  his  malversations  were 
accessible  to  conversation,  and  therefore  it  was  so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to 
no  wonder  that  having  left  Germany,  after  he  escape  from  the  pursuHs  of  justice.  After  this 
had  attained  to  man*s  t^tate,  he  still  retained  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his 
foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things.  In  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  he  era- 
government  he  had  no  favourite ;  for  he  parted  braced,  with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  profession 
with  sir  Robert  Walpule*s  administration  with  of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or  the  ostentation, 
great  indliference,  and  shewed  very  little  con-  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
cern  at  the  subseoucnt  revolutions  among  his  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  ; 
servants.  This  quality  may  be  deemed  a  virtue,  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  pro- 
as it  contributed  grcativ  to  the  internal  quiet  of  moted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of 
hb  reign,  and  prevented  the  people  from  loading  Athanasius.*'  His  conduct  in  this  station  is  re- 
the  king  with  the  faults  of  his  ministers.  In  presented  by  our  historian  as  polluted  by  cruelty 
his  personal  disposition  he  was  passionatie,  but  and  avarice,  and  his  death  considered  as  a  iust 
placable;  fearless  of  danger,  fond  of  military  punishment  for  the  enormities  of  his  life, 
parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  of  the  cam-  among  which  Mr.  Gibbon  seems  to  rank  his 
paigns  in  which  he  served  when  young.  His  **  enmity  to  the  Gods/* 
afTections,  either  public  or  private,  were  never  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death,  how- 
known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  ever,  as  narrated  by  some  ecclesiastical  writers, 
jostice ;  and  though  .his  reign  was  distracted  by  will  not  probably  appear  calculated  to  add  any 

Sirty,  the  courts  of  justice  were  never  better  stain  to  his  memory.     ''There  was  in  the  city 

lied  than  under  him."  of  Alexandria  a  place  in  which  the  heathen 

George   (St.),    or  George    vf  CappO'  priests  had  been  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices. 

docia ;  a  name  whereby  several  orders,  both  This  place,  as  being  of  no  use,  Constantius 

military  and  religious,  arc  denominated.     It  gave  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  Geoi]^ 

took   iu  rise  from  a  saint  or    hero   famous  the  bishop  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  cleared,  la 

throughout  all  the  East,  called  by  the  Greeks  order  to  build  a  Christian  church  on  the  spot. 

MrytiXofxaplv^t  q.  d.  great  martyr.     On  some  In  doing  this  they  discovered  an  immense  sub- 

tncxlals  of  the  emperors  John   and  Manuel  terraneous  cavern,  in  which  the  heathen  mys- 

Comneni,  we  have  the  figure  of  St.  George  teries  had  been  performed,  and  in  it  were  many 

armed,  holding  a  sword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  human  skulls.  These,  and  other  things  which 

and  in  the  other  a  buckler,  with  this  inscription ;  they  found  in  the  place,  the  Christians  brought 

p  out  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule.    The  hea- 

an  0«  and  therein  a  little  a»  and  FE—noc,  thens,  provoked  at  this  exhibition,  suddenly 

^  took  arms,  and  rushing  upon  the  ChristianSI 
making  o  AFioz  FEOPnoz,  O  holy  George,  killed  many  of  them  with  swords,  clubs,  and 
He  is  generally  represented  on  horseback,  as  stones  :  some  also  they  strangled,  and  several 
being  supposed  to  have  frequently  engaged  they  crucified.  On  this  the  Christians  proceed- 
in  combats  in  that  manner.  He  is  highly  ve-  ed  no  farther  in  clearing  the  temple ;  but  the 
nerated  throughout  Armenia,  Muscovy,  and  heathens,  pursuing  their  advantage,  seized  the 
all  the  coimtnes  which  adhere  to  the  Greek  bishop  as  he  was  in  the  church,  and  put  him  in 
rite;  from  the  Greek,  his  worship  has  long  ago  prison.  The  next  day  they  dispatched  him; 
been  received  into  the  Latin  church ;  and  £ng-  and  then  fastening  the  body  to  a  camel,  he  was 
land  and  Portugal  have  both  chosen  him  for  dragged  about  the  streets  all  day,  and  in  the 
iheir  patron  saint.  Great  difficulties  have  been  evenmg  they  burned  him  and  the  camel  to- 
raised  about  this  saint  or  hero.  His  very  exist-  gether.  This  fate,  Sozomen  says,  the  bishop 
ence  has  been  called  in  question.  Dr.  Heylin,  owed  in  part  to  his  haughtiness  while  he  was  . 
who  wrote  first  and  most  about  him,  con-  in  favour  with  Constantius,  and  some  say  the 
eluded  with  giving  him  entirely  up,  and  friends  of  Athanasius  were  concerned  in  this 
supposing  him  only  a  symbolical  device;  and  massacre  ;  but  he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  in* 
Dr.  Pettingal  has  turned  him  into  a  mere  Basi-  veteracy  of  the  heathens,  whose  superstitions  he 
lidian  symool  of  victory.  Mr.  Pegg,  in  a  paper  had  been  very  active  in  abolishing. 
in  vol.  I.  of  the  Archaeologia,  has  attempted  to  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Kngland,  and 
restore  him.  And  finally,  Mr.  Gibbon  (Hist,  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  is  much  revered  in 
vol.  II.  p.  404.)  has  sunk  him  into  an  Arian  Russia,  and  his fij^ure  occurs  in  all  the  churches* 
bishop  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Julian.  He  is  represented,  as  usual,  riding  on  a  horse^ 
The  bishop  alluded  to,  and  piercing  a  dragon  with  his  lance.  This 
GEoncEihe Cappadocian,  wassosurnamed,  same  device  also  forms  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
according  to  our  author,  from  his  parents  or  Russian  sovereign,  and  is  observed  upon  several 
education ;  and  was  born  at  £pi|)hnnia,  in  Ci-  of  the  coins.  As  most  persons  encieavour,  if 
licia,  in  a  fuller^s  shop.  "  From  this  obscure  possible,  to  derive  every  custom  and  allosioni 
and  ser\'ile  origin  he  raised  himselfbythe  talents  from  their  own  country,  some  of  the  En^ish 
of  a  {larasite  :  and  the  patrons  whpm  he  assidu-  historians  have  conjectured,  that  Ivan  Vassilie« 
ously  flattered  procured  for  their  worthless  de-  viich  the  Second,  being  presented  with  th^ 
penuent  a  lucrative  commission,  or  contract.  Garter  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  assumed  the 
to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.     His  employ-  George  and  the  Dragon  for  his  arms,  and 
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ordered  it  to  be  stamped    upon  the- current  To  iDonarchi  who  madding,  around  their 

nK>ney.     But  this  supposition  is  erroneous,  as  round  tables, 

it  by  no  meant  appeal s»  that  the  Tzar  was  Preferred »  to  conversion,  their  fighting  and 

created  a  knight  ot  the  Garter ;  and  it  is  cer-  fables : 

tain  that  the  sorereigns  of  Moscow  bore  this  When  soldiers  were  many,  good  Christians 

device  before  they  had  the  least  connection  but  few, 

with  England ;  for  the  arms  of  Moscovy  are  St.  George  was  advanc*d  to  St.  Grejtury*t 

thus  described  by  Chanceler,  the  first  Englii>h«  due. 

man  who  discovered  Uussia,  as  being  affixed  to  One  may  be  mistaken — and  therefore  would 

adispatch  sent  in  1664,  from  Ivan  Vassilievitch  beg 

to  Queen  Maty -.—"This  letter  was  written  in  That  a  Willis,  a  Stukely,  an  Ames,  or  a 

the  Muscurian  tongue,  in  letter  much  like  to  Pegge, 

the  Greeke  letters,  very  faire  written  in  paper.  In  short,    that. your  lordship,  and  all  the 

with  a  broade  seale  hangioe  at  the  same,  seal-  fam*d  set, 

ed  in  paper  upon  waxe.    This  iseale  was  much  Who  are,    under  your    auspices,   happily 

l^e  the  oroaa  seale  of  England,  haviuK  on  the  met 

one  side  the  image  of  a  man  on  horseoack  in  In  perfect  good  humour — which  you  can  in* 

complete  hamesse  fighting  with  a  dragon.**  spire, 

Hsealuyt,  vol.  I.  p.  255.  ^  As  T  know  by  experience — would  please  to 

Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  history  enquire, 

of  St  George  is  an  allegory ;  others  maintain  To  search  this  otie  question,  and  settle,  I 

that  the  device  is  borrowed  by  tlie  Christian  >  hope, 

church  from  the  ancient  story  of  Perseus  and  Was  old  Ef^latuTs  old  patron,  a  knighi,  ot 

the  sea*monster,  of  Bellerophon  and  the  Chi*  a  pope  r 

niera,  or  of  Apollo  and  the  serpent  Pithon,  or  In  opposition  to  these  opinions^  several  au- 

from  some  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,   or  from  thors  have  entered  the  lists ;  particularly  Hey* 

charms  and   amuleu .  worn  by  the  -Pagans  ;  lin,  Selden,  and  Fuller ;  and  lately,  Mr.  P^gg* 

others  have  traced  his  legend  m>m  the  history  endea\ours  to  rescue  this  saint  from  annthila* 

ofGeofge  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  archbishop  tion,  and  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  h^ 

of  Alexandria.     Amongst  tlie  authors  who  was  a  different  persooaze  from  St.  Gregory* 

hive  written  upon  this  subject  with  the  great-  But  unfortunately  for  the  arguments  of  the 

at  success,  must  not  be  omitted  Mr.  Byrom  learned   antiquarian,    Mr.    Byrom*s  treatise, 

(Miscellaneous  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  100),  who  which  he  opposes,  is  written  m  vene  with  so 

has  composed  a  metrical  rhapsoay  addressed  to  nmch  ease,  humour,  and  whimsical  rhyming, 

kml  WiUoughby,  president  of  the  Antiquarian  that  the  reader  is  almost  divested  of  his  judg« 

Society,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  ment,  and  with  difRculty  is  prevented  by  th« 

^  George  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  most  weighty  reasons  from  siding  with  the 

10  use  his  own  words  :•—>  P/>ct,  who,  mstead  of  dull  and  dry  disquisi- 
tions, treats  us  with  much  wit,  couched  m  an 

Now,  my  lord,  I  would  ask  of  the  Iearn*d  easy  flow  ofdoggrcl  metre. 

and  laborious,  G£os.GE.f.  (Gvorgitts,  Latin.)  1.  A  figure 

IfGe-orgius  ben*t  a  mistake  for  Gregorius  ?  of  St.  George  on  horseback  worn  by  the  knights 

In  names  so  like  letter'd  it  would  be  no  of  the  garter  (iSAai.)  2.  A  brown  loaf  (Dr^). 

wonder,  George  (Fort  St.).    See  Madras. 

If  hasty  transcribers  had  made  such  a  blun*  George  (St.),  oneof  the  Azores,  inhnbitrd 

der ;  by  about  6000  |)ersons,  who  cultivate  much 

And  mistake  in  the  names  by  a  slip  of  their  wheat.     Lat.  38.  39  N.     Lon.  S8.  0  W. 

pen,  George's  ISLANDS  (Kins),  are  two  islands 

May,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  mistake  in  in  the  South  sea,  lying  in  W.  Ion.  144.  5ti  S. 

the  men.  lat.  14.  SB.     They  were  first  discovered  by 

That  this  has  been  made,  to  omit  all  the  rest,  commodore  Byron  in   1765,   and  have  since 

Let  a  champion  of  your's,  your  own  Selden  been  visited  by  captain  Cook  in  1774.     Com- 

attest;  modore  Byron's  people  had  an  encounter  with 

See  his  book  upon  titles  of  honour — that  the  inhabitants,  which  proved  fatal  to  some  of 

quarter  the  natives ;  but  captain  Cuok  was  more  fortu« 

\Miere  he  treats  of  St.  George,  and  the  nate.    A  lieutenant  and  two  boats  well  armed 

knights  of  the  Garter.  were  sent  on  shore  by  captain  Cook,  and  landed 

without  opposition.  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen 

And  again  :  landed,  the  islanders  embraced  them  by  touch- 

Thb,  my  lord,  is  the  matter— the  plain  sim-  ing  noses,  a  mode  of  civility  used  in  New  Zea« 

pie  rhimes  land,  which  is  90O  leagues  distant,   and  the 

Liyno  fault,  you  perceive,  upon  Protestant  only  place  besides  this  where  the  custom  has 

times:  been  observed  to  prevail.     Notwithstanding 

I  inputs  the  mistake,  if  it  should  be  one,  this  ceremony,  however,  very  little  real  friend- 

•     solely  ship  seemed  ta  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 

To  the  pontiffs  succeeding,  who  christen'd  islanders. 

WITS  holy  i  GiORGE  TOWK,  the  seat  of  justice  in  a  dis* 


GEO  GEO 

tnct  of  the  same  name  in  S.  Carolina.    Lat.  principal  rivers  are  the  Savaniiah,  Ogeedhee« 

33.  «0  N.     Lon.  79«  30  W.  Alatamaha,  Turtle  River,  Little  Siiilla,  Great 

GEORGIA,  a  ctnintry  of  Asia,  called  by  the  Sitilla,  Crooked  River,  St.  Mary's,  and  Appala^ 

Persians  Giirgisian,  and  by  the  Turks  Goruhi.  chikola.  The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild 

It  is  one  of  the  seven  Caucasian  nations,  in  the  and  pleasant.     Snow  is  seldom  or  never  seen* 

countries  included  between  the  Black  sea  and  The  soil  and  its  fertility  are  varions,  according 

the  Caspian,  and  comprehends  the  ancient  to  situation  and  diflferent  improvements.    By 

Ibena  and  Colchis.     It  is  boundeit  on  the  N.  culture  are  produced  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  silk, 

byCircassia,on  theE.  by  DaghestanandSchir-  IncTia  corn,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  pomegra- 

van,  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  W.  by  nates,  &c.    Rice  at  present  is  the  staple  coxA^ 

the  Cuban,  or  new  Russian  ^ernment  of  modtty ;  but  great  attention  begins  to  be  paid 

Caucasus.    It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  to  the  raising  of  tobacco.    The  whole  coast  of 

Of  these,  five  are  subject  to  Heraclius,  and  Greorgia  is  bordered  with  islands,  the  nrincipat 


This  country  is  so  extremely  beantifol,  that  subject  of  this  state,  see  Crutweirs  Gazetteer, 

some  fknciful  travellers  have  imagined  they  had  Georgia  (New),   or  South  Georgia, 

here  found  the  situation  of  the  original  garden  an  island  in  the  South  Adantic  ocean,  about 

of  Eden.    The  hills  are  cohered  with  forests  of  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth. 

oak,  ash,  beech,  cheuiuts,  walnuts,  and  elms.  It  abounds  in  bays  and  harbours,  bat  the  pro-^ 

enriched  with  vines,  growing  perfectly  wild,  digious  quantitjr  of  ice  on  the  coast  'Tenders  it 

but  producing  vast  quantities  of  grapes.    From  inaccessiole  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 

these  is  annually  made  as  much  wine  as  is  even  at  other  times  floating  masses  of  ice  render 

necessary  for  their  yearly  consumption ;  the  re-  the  anchorage  dangerous.    The  appearance  of 

reainder  are  left  to  roton  the  fines.  Cotton  grows  the  land  is  the  same  throughout;  the  lofty 

spontaneously,  as  well  as  the  finest  European  mountains  towards  the  south  are  divided  into 

fruit-trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  numberless  parts,  and  appear  like  flames  of  fire, 

are  raised  on  the  plains  almost  without  culture.  The  coasts  are  bounded  with  high  perpendicular 

The  valleys  aflbrd  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  rocks  of  ice,  large  portions  of  which  frequently 

vorld  ;  the  rivers  are  full  of  nsh  ;  the  moun-  break  off  and  fall  into  the  valleys  or  into  the 

tains  abound  in  minerals ;  and  the  climate  is  sea,  where  they  are  tossed  about  by  the  waves, 

delicious ;  so  that  nature  appears  to  have  lavish*  and  resemble  small  detached  nlands.    The  in- 

ed  on  this  favourite  countrv  every  production  terior  country  is  not  less  savage,  the  summits 

thai  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  its  in-  of  the  rocks  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  the  fal« 

habitants.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  of  leys  are  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  there  is 

Georgia,  being  fetl  by  mountain  torrents,  arc  neither  tree  nor  shrub.    The  only  vegetables 

always  either  too  rapid  or  too  shallow  for  the  discovered  were  a  kind  of  coarse  grass,  a  species 

purposes  of  navigation ;    tlie  Black  sea,    by  of  burnet,  and  a  plant  like  moss.    The  rocks 

which  commerce  and  civilization  might  be  in-  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  slate,  of  a  blueish 

troduced  from  Europe,  has  been  till  very  lately  grey  colour,  disposed  in  horizontal  beds ;  many 

in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Turks  ;  the  shining  fragments  of  which  cover  the  strand, 

trade  of  Georgia  by  land  is  greatly  obstructed  by  and  appear  to  have  no  mineral  in  the  composi- 

thc  high  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  and  this  ob-  tion.     In  all  the  coast  there  was  found  neither 

siacle  18  still  increased  by  the  swarms  of  preda-  river  nor  fresh- water  spring.     Lat.  54.  30  S. 

torv  nations,  by  which  tnose  mountains  are  in-  L/m.  37-  0  W. 

haljited.     The  inhabitants  are  Christians  of  GliORGIC,  a  poetical  composition  upon  the 

the  Greek  communion,  and  appear  to  have  re-  subject  of  husbandry,  containing  rules  therein, 

reived  their  present  name  from  their  attach-  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  ofTwithall 

II lents  to  St.  George,  the  tutelary  saint  of  these  the  beauties  and    embellishments  of  poetry, 

countries.    Their  dress  nearly  resembles  that  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  georgi* 

of  the  Cossacs ;  but  men  of  rank  frequently  cus,  and  thatof  the  Greek  yrwf/ixo;,  pf  yn,  terra, 

wear  the  habit  of  Persia.    They  usually  dye  earth,  and  ipyofo/mai,  opero,  1  work,  or  labour, 

their  hair,  beanls,  and  nails  witn  retl.    The  of  rpy»v,  op«i,  work.  Hesiod  and  Virgil  are  the 

women  employ  the  same  colour  to  stain  the  two  greatest  masters  in  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 

palms  of  their  hands.               '                    ^  modems  have  produced  nothing  m  this  way 

Georgia,  the  most  southern  of  the  United  except  Rapin's  Ijook  of  Gardening;  and  the 

Suiies  of  N.  America, .  bounded  on  the  E.  by  celebrated  poem  intitled  Cyder,  by  Mr.  P^iilips, 

the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  E.  and  W.  who,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Vir- 

Florida,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Mississippi,  giVs  language,    would  have  been  second  to 

and  on  the  N.  by  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  being  di-  v  iml  in  a  much  nearer  degree, 

vided  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Savaniiah.  It  GEORGINA,  in  botany,  a  ^nns  of  the 

i<i  iit)out  600  miles  lon^  and  250  broad.    It  is  class  syiigenesia,   order  poiygamia  snperfloa. 

divided  into  11  counties,  namely,  Chatham,  Receptacle  chafly,  downless ;  calyx  douole,  the 

KfBngham,  Burke,  Richmond^  Wilkes,  Li-  outer  many-leaved;  inner  one-leaved;  eighth 

brrtv,  Glynn,  Camden,  Washington,  Greene,  parted.    Tnrce  species ;  all  natives  of  Mexico, 

uud  Franklin.    The  capiul  is  Angusu.    The  GEORGIUM  SIDUS»  thenamt  given  by 
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chfl  to  the  planet  which  hr  discover-  to  have  stood  in  the  neighhourhood  of  G  idar, 

I  sometimes  called  Unniis  ;   but  the  and  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 

of  astronomers  hnre,  as  it  were,  by  CrKHM.     See  Germ Eir. 

consent,  given  it  the  nume  of  its  dis-  GERMAIN  (St.)«  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

See  Hkrschel  and  Astronomy.  department  of  S^ine  and  Oise,  and  late  nro- 

PIC.  a.  Belonging  to  the  earth.  vince  of  the  hie  of  France.     It  is  seatetl  <m 

.NIUM.    Cranesbill.     In  botany,  a  the  river  Seine,  and  has  a  magnificent  palace 

heclassmonadelphia,  order  decariflria.  embellished  by  several  king>.     LaL  48.  52  N. 

c-leaved  ;  petals  live,  regular  ;  nectary  Lon.  2.  15  £• 

Is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  longer  fib-  Germaiu'i  (St.)t  a  borough  in  Comwal!, 

ruit  beaked*  separating  into  five  one-  with  a  market  on  Fridays.     It  was  once  tiie 

p«ules,  each  tipped  with  a  long  simple  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  a  bishop's  sec. 

lich   is    neither  spiral   nor  bearded.  It  now  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen's  cottages  ; 

ine  species  ;  scattered  over  the  globe  ;  but  is  governed  by  a  mayor.     Lat.  50.  92  N. 

nearly  half  are  indigenous  to  the  pas-  Lon.  4.  S4  W. 

iiickets  of  our  own  country  ;  and  of  GERMAN,  in  t  fl;enealogical  aenae,  signi- 

dove's  foot  (G.  columbinum)  is  the  fies  whole,  entire,  or  own.  ^Heiice,  troiher" 

imon.  germoHf  denotes  a  brother  both  by  the  father's 

hole  may  be  subdivided  into,  and  mother's  side,  in  contradistinction  to  ute* 

luncles  one-flowered.  rine  brothers,  &c.  who  are  only  so  by  the  uio- 

—  two-flowered  perennial.  ther's  side.     Cotiitfii-gemian,  are  those  in  the 

— ^-  two-flowered  annual.  first  or  nearest  degree,  being  the  children  of 

jitivated  geranium  adds  much  to  the  brothers  or  sisters. 

our  garr^ns  and  sreen-houses  ;  and  Germav,  or  Gbrmavic,  also  denotes  any 

few,  except  those  of  the  most  southern  thing  belonging  to  Germany, 

that  may  not  be  inured  to  the  common  GERMANDER  TREh.  SccTeucrium. 

ire  of  our  external  atmosphere,  if  pro-  GERMANICUS,  a  name  common  in  th« 

i  be  taken  to  accustom  them  to  the  age  of  the  emperors,  not  onW  to  tbot^  who  had 

radually.    They  may  all  be  propagated  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but  even 

seeds  or  cuttings  ;  the  cuuinss  may  to  those  who  had  entered  C^ermany  at  the  head 

in  any  of  the  summer  months,  and  of  an  trmy.      The  most  celebrated  among 

U  rooted  should  be  exposed  till  Octo-  them  was  Gei'manicus  Cesar,  a  son  of  Drusns, 

!  external  air,  to  harden  them.  and  Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.     He  was 

.R,  orGERARA,  the  south  boundary  adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raided  to 

sn    near    Berseba,  situated  between  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state.    When 

d  Sur,  two  deserts  well  known  ;  the  Augiutus  died,  he  was  employeil  in  a  war  in 

icing  Egypt,  the  latter  Arabia  Pe-  Germany,  and  the  affection  of  the  soldiers 

nnanimoaslv  saluted  him  emperor.     He  re- 

iRDIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fused  this  nonour,  continued  his  wars,  and 

jrnaroia,  order  an^io^permiii.     Cah'x  defeated  the  celebrated  Arminius,  and  was  re- 

corol    two-Iip[)ed  ;    the    lower   fip  warded  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome, 

led  with  the  looes  eniarginate  ;  the  Til>erius  declared  him  emperor  of  the  ca<t,  and 

ip  two-parted  ;   capsule  three-celled,  sent  him  to  appease  the  seditions  of  the  Arnic- 

TweUe  species  ;   chiefly  American  nians.     But  the  success  of  Gcrmanicus  in  the 

plants.  east  was  soon  looked  upon  with  an  einious 

.RDS  (Mark),  a  painter  of  Bruges,  eye  by  Tiberius.     He  was  secretly  poisoned  nt 

571.     About  1580  he  came  to  Eng-  llaphne  byPiso,  A.D.  19,  in  the  d4ih  year  of 

I  was  ap|)ointcd  principal  painter  to  hi<  a^.    The  news  of  his  rieath  was  rercivc^i 

izabeth.    He  was  eminent  in  history,  with  the  greatest  grief.  He  had  married  Aprip- 

md  landscapes  ;  and  died  in  I(>.i5.  pina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one  of 

.W,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ilesse  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 

t,  capital  of  a  district  of  ihc  sxime  illustrious  father.     Germanicus  has  l>een  rom- 

^t.  49.  45  N.    Lon.  8.  *Jtj  K.  mend^,  not  only  for  his  military  accumpli«h- 

ES,  Gerbi,  or  Zerbi,  an  iJ.-ind  of  ments,  but  also  for  his  learning,  humanity, 

1  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of '4'unis.  and  extensive  benevolence. 

10  corn  but  barie)* ;  thou^'h  there  are  GERMANY,  a  country  of  Europe,  in  an- 

ntities  of  figs,    olives,   and   grapes,  cient  timet  inhabited  liy  various  nations  whu 

hen  dried,  form  their  princi|>al  trade,  derived  their  oriein  from  the  Celts  and  Sclavs*. 

b  on  the  dey  of  Tripoli.     Lon.  10.  nians,  or  Vandals,  differing  in  language  and  in 

at.  33.  50  N.  manners.     Germany,  the  name  given  to  the 

LNT.  a.  {gerensj  Latin.)    Carrying;  whole  country,  is  most  generally  supposed  to 

be  Roman,    though  the  word    by  some    is 

^ALCON.  t.  A  bird  of  prey,  in  size  thousht  to  be  derived  from  a  Teutonic  word, 

1  vulture  and  a  hawk.    hct.  Valco.  which  signifies  warlike.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

vESA,  a  trans-Jordan  town,  no  other-  £.  by  Hungar}'  and  Poland,  on  the  N.  by  the- 

tmn  tlian   by  the   Gergencni  of   St.  Baltic    Sea  and    Denmark,  on    the   V\  .    by 

I  tod  Gcrgeicfi  of  Moses;  supposed  France  ami  the  Netherlands,  ami  o!i  the  S.  bV 


GERMANY. 


.V     jvii^  jbout    iiues  uf  the  empire;  of  governing  Italy  it  m 
ica^.:.i.    I'he    proper  sovereigns;  of  erecting  free  cities,  saA 


>ui  j>  CO  ihc  establishing  fairs;  of  adsenibiing  the  diets  of 

c  wj<«rn  no-  tlie  empire,  and  fixing  the  time  of  their  dan* 

:l>(v!.     GtT-  tion  ;  of  coining  money,  and  conferring  the 

•.  iLOv^.   secu-  santc  privilege  on  the  states  of  the  empire;  and 

.J.|N:mient  of  of  adininibiering  justice  within  the  territorio 

!.«:  i  ^(vji  number  of  of  the  different  states  ;  but  in  1437  they  weic 

.  i.oi  i.-tf  ft»  many  little  reduced  to  the  rii^ht  of  conferring  all  diptiiiei 

...    I.     •K-r  own   laws,  and  and  titles,  except  the  privilege  of  being  a  stale 

^  .    .  V   ■.•»  .^c  title  of  emperor,  of  the  empire ;  of  appointing  once  during  iheir 

^        ^       ^  .,,...  ,itJi,irtf.  which  had  tcr-  reign  a  di^nitar)r  in  each  chapter  or  religion 

_^    '      ^      u.  •'•  m  the  person  of  Au-  house  ;  of^  granting  dispensations  with  icfpect 
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s  -^  x'.iMit  (luix-rory  and  which  to  the  age  of  majority ;  of  erecting  cities,  and 
^w^s-..  *-  *^*  'vi^n  of  the  Huns,  the  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining  mone^r;  of 
^^  .^  . «.  VI  MnUirds,  was  revived  by  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  presiding 
V.  "«^v  ^  ix'«  ^  N4  ^'t  Kraiice,  on  Christmas-  in  them.  To  this  some  have  added  a  few  pn^ 
..  •jy'^^v**  >^V-  This  prince  being  then  ticulars,  which  we  have  enumerated  under  thi 
•^,.^.  v»v  I  c\i  III.  crowned  him  em-  article  Emperour.  The  electon  of  the cib- 
^..x  •'  V  tVui's  church,  amid  the  accla-  nire  are  three  ecclesiastical,  naiuelYp  the  arch- 
il ,.,^«^  ,•»  .'^v'  ^'^rr^  and  the  people.  Nice-  bishop  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Slents;  and 
.,K«..^  v«S'  «^A»  at  that  lime  emperor  of  the  five  secular,  naiiiQly,  the  king  of  Prussia,  » 
«lws.  xnN'^'*^^^!  10  this  coronation.  After  the  elector  of  Braudcnburgh  ;  the  king  of  Giot 
\v  ■>  /•  \ '^Ailcmagne,  and  of  Lewis  le  De-  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover;  the  present  en- 
v>i-o  -vx  hi>  son  and  successor,  tho>  empire  peror,  as  archduke  of  Austria  $  the  clecinrof 
^..M  ,'x  ^\^l  Itetween  the  four  sons  of  the  lat-  Saxony,  and  the  elector  jpalatine  of  thcRhinCi 
js..     I  .*thario,  the  first,  was  emperor  ;  Pepin  Much  elector  beam  the  title  of  one  of  the 


vi«Js-i  rittht  emnerors,  till  the  year  giS,  when  kins  of  the  Romans  has  been  often  choicaia 

I  r\^  i«  Ml*  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of  Char-  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  on  whose  death ke 

Viii.i^ne,  dii<l  without  issue  male.     Conrad,  succeeds  to  the  imperial  dignity,  as  acirciun- 

«\Miiii  of  Fraiiconia,  the  son-in-luw  of  Lewis,  stance  of  course.  Tne  emperor  always  assuoMi 

w.i«  thi'U  elected  einper(*r.     Thus  the  empire  the  title  of  august,  of  Cesar,  and  of  sacred  vi* 

wx'iM  to  the  Germans,  and  became  elective;  jesly.    Although  he  is  chief  of  the  empire,  the 

(iir  It  had  been  licicditary  niuier  the  French  supreme  authority  resides  in  the  diets,  wUrii 

emperors,   its   founders.      The  emperor   was  are  composed  of  three  colleges;  the  first  thil 

i-hoM-n  by  the  princes,  the  lords,  and  the  de-'  of  the  electors,  the  second  that  of  the  princes, 

luiiieti  of  cities,  till  toward  the  end  of  the  I3th  and  the  thinl  that  of  the  imperial  towDS.'<  The 

i*«ntnry,  when  the  number  of  tlie  electors  was  electors  and   princes  send   their  deputies,  » 

Hxed.     Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsbnrch,  was  well  as  the  im|>erial  towns.    When  tnecolkfie 

electe<1  emperor  in  l'J73.     He  is  the  Lead  of  of  the  electors  and  that  of  the  princes  diMgrR* 

the  house  of  Au>iria,  which  is  descended  from  that  of  the  towns  cannot  decide  the  ditfereiice; 

the  same  stock  as  the  house  of  Lorrain,  re-  but  they  are  obliged  to  give  their  constntwhea 

united  to  it  in  the  ])er;on  of  Francis*  I.  father  they  are  of  the  same  opinion.    The  dicU  have 

of  the  two  late  emperors,  .loseph  and  Leopold,  the  po%ver  of  making  peace  or  war,  of  settling 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austrin,   in  general  impositions,  and  of  regulating  all  the 

1740,  an  em))eror  was  chosen. from  the  house  important  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  but  their  deci* 

of  Bavaria,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  '  On  sions  liave  not  the  force  of  law  till  the  euipcnr 

the  death  of  this  prince  in  1743,  the  above-  gives  his  consent.     All  the  so\ ercigns  of  Gcf" 

mentioned  Francis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  many  have  an  absolute  authtiriiy  in  their  owa 

was  elected  emperor  ;   whose  grandson,  Fran-  dommions,  and  can  lay  taxes,  levy  tro<»|>s,and 

cis,  now  enjoys  the  im|)erial  dignity  ;  the  pre-  make  ylliances,  provided  they  do  not  prrjudioc 

rogatives  of  which  were  formerly  much  more  the  empire.     Tliey  determine  all  civil  cansn 

extensive  than  they  are  at  present.     At  the  definitively,  nnless  in  some  particular  cases  id 

close  of  the  Saxon  race  in  1024,  they  exercised  which  an  apiieal  may  be  made.   These  *Vfoii 

the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  be-  are  to  two  courts,  called  the  Imperial  Cbim- 

nefices  in  Germany ;  of  receiving  their  reve-  her,  and  the  Aulic  Council.    The  three  prin- 

nues  during  a  vacancy  ;  of  succoxiing  to  the  cipal  religions  are,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 

effects  of  intestate  ecclesiastics  ;  of  confirming  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistic.     The  first  pr^ 

or  annulling  the  election  of  the  popes ;  of  Us-  vails  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor,  iD  the 

sembling  councils,  and  of  appointing  them  to  ecclesiastical  electorates,  and  in  navaria;  the 

decide  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  second,  in  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lomtt 

of  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  their  vaasals  ;  Saxony,  great  part  of  Westphalia,  Franconiif 

uf  grautiiiiT  \acant  fied ;  of  receiving  the  itvc-  Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  most  of  i^ 
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towns  ;  the  third,  in  the  dominions  Seeds  do  not  germinate  equally  and  indiftrr* 

idgraveof  Hesse  Casscl,  and  of  some  cnily  in  all  places  and  seakont :  germinatioo, 

nces.     But  Christians  of  n I  most  every  therefore,  docs  not  depend  upon  the  seed  alone, 

itioo  aire  tolerated  in  numv  ftarts  of  something  external  must  al»o  afiect  it. 

e,  and  there  is  a  multiiu'fo  of  Jews  These  auxiliaries  have  btcn  examined  into, 

i  great  towns.    The  priu'.  i|:jl  rivers  and  appear  to  be  moisture,  heat,  and  oxyfftn  ; 

iny  are,  the  Danuljo.  Rliinc,  Elbe,  for  without  the  presence  and  co-operation  of 

laine,  and  Oder.     Gcrin^ny  i-^  divid-  these,  seeds  cannot   he   niadfe  to  germinate: 

ine  circles,  each  of  which  compfe-  they  never  germinate  in  perfect  dsyness,  below 

eral  other  sutcs ;   the  princes,  pre-  the  freezing  point,  nor  m  the  Tucaam  of  au 

counts  nf  whichy  with  the  deputies  air-pump. 

nperial   Uiwnsj  meet  totfelhcr  about  Light  hubcen  sopposed  to  he  an  anxiliary 

mon  affairs.    Each  circle  has  one  or  by  some  physiologists ;  but  it  has  since  bera 

ors  and  a  colonel :  the  dirtctors  have  pretty  accurately  ascertained  that  light  only 

of  convoking  the  assembly  of  the  asiists  germination  when  combined  with  heat, 

tbeir  circle,  and  the  colonel   com-  and  that  when  pure  and  separate  from  heat,  it 

c  army.    The  nine  circles  are  those  rather  retards  than  promotes  germination;  and 

I,  BavaHa.  Suabia,  Franconia,  Up-  hence  one  reason  tor  covering  seeds  over  with 

Lower  Rhine,  ^t^estphalia,  and  Ui>-  the  soil  in  which  they  crow. 

>wer  Saxony.    ThelanguaeeofCrcr-  Electricity  has  also  been  tried,  but  with  a 

dialect  of  ttie  Teutonic,  vi'hich  sue-  doubtful  result.    Generally  speaking,  it  seems 

It  called  the  Celisc.  to  advance  the  process  of  germination ;  but 

7ai  the  state  of  Germany,  and  its  this  is  not  an  universal  effect,  nor  is  it  per- 

te    governments,    in     1 802,    when  fcctly  clear,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to 

the  geographical  denartment  of  the  ha%'c  succeeded,  that  some  other  agency  did  not 

I  was  prepared  for  the  press.     Since  co-operate. 

id  Germany  has  been  almost  con-  In  what  manner  do  these  snb&tancet  of  rnois* 

t  teat  of  war;  and  it  was  in  1R(K)  ture,  heat,  and  oxygen, affect  the  seed ?   What 

tirely  under  the  |>ower  of  France,  arc  the  chan^  which  they  produce  ? 

1,  Vienna,  has  been  possessed  by  a  In  the  article  Botavy  wc  have  obterreit 

'my ;  its  emperor  has  changed  his  that  e%'ery  seed  possesses  one  or  more  cotyle- 

emperor  of  Germany  to  emperor  of  dons,  %vhich  contain  a  quantity  of  farinaceoua 

n  the  glorious  strugglcof  18 13,  1814,  matter  kiid  up  on  purpose  to  supply  the  em- 

the  Getmans  distinguished   them-  hTy^o  plant  with  f(«od  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  re- 

d  it  is  hoped  a  few  years  of  peace  will  quire  it,  as  well  as  to  communicate  to  the 

f  empire  to  its  former  pros|M!rity.  heartlet  the  auxiliaries  which  germination  de- 

£N.     In  botany.     Germ,  ovary,  or  mands.    This  food,  however,  must  undergo 

Rudimentum  fructus  immaturi  in  some  previous  preparation,  before  it  can  be  ap« 

le  rudiment  of  the  fruit  yet  in  em-  plied  by  the  plant  to  the  formation  or  comple* 

lalof^ous  to  the  ovary  of  animals,  tion  of  its  organs.     It  is  probable  that  all  the 

Mitains  the  rudiments  of  the  seeds,  phoinomena  of  germination,  which  wc  caa 

lower  part  or  base  of  the  Pistil,  |Mrrceive,  consist    in    the   chemical   changes 

u    Germ,  differing  little  from  the  which  are  produced  in  tliat  food,  and  the  con- 

Q,  and  being  sufficienttj  established  sequent  development  of  the  organs  of  the 

iish  word,  may  be  u>ed  in  preference  plant. 

I,  and  afforins  a  much  better  plural.  These  chemical  changes  consist  in  the  ero* 

f  when  included  within  the  corol,  is  lution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  emit* 

superior;  but  when  placed  l)elow  it,  ted,  even  though  no  oxygen  gass  be  present; 

On  the  coiurary,  when  a  corol  is  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  pro« 

sre  the  germ,  the  corol  is  called  su|ie-  duction  of  heat,  which  last  is  thrown  fortn  so 

la  superoj  flo$  supnus) ;  and  when  abundantly  that  hay  often  takes  fire  in  conse- 

the  germ,  so  as  to  have  its  base  be-  qiience  hereof;  at  the  szmt  time  that  a  quan- 

inferior  {corolla  ir\fera^Jlos  wferus).  tity  of  sugar  is  formed,  a  result  taken  advantage 

|erm  is  ele\ated  on  a  fulcre,  besides  of  by  our  maltsters  and  distillers,  aful  the  very 

rie,  it  is  said  U)  he  pedicelled.  baMs  of  the  arts  of  distillation  and  brewery.    It 

RMIN  ATE.  V.  n.  (gernino,  Latin.)  is  owing  to  a  partbl  change  of  this  kind  that 

:  to  shoot;  to  bud  {tVoodward).  old  hay  generally  tastes  much  sweeter  than 

INACTION.  J.  {acrnnvation,  Fr.)  new  hay.     Now  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 

'sprouting ;  growth  {IVotivn),  that  any  aj^nts  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  King- 

ITATIOV    or    PLANTS.     When  a  dein  reside  in  hay;  as  all  vegetation  and  all 

xd  in  a  situation  favourable  to  vege-  power  of  vegetating  are  evidently  destroyed, 

very  soon  changes  iu  appearance.  When  the  farina  of  the  vegetable  vessels  is 

e  is  converted  into  a  root,  and  sinks  thus  convened  into  sugar,  a  number  of  vessels 

earth;  the  ptuniulc,  on  the  other  make    thrir    appearance    in    the    cotyledon. 

\  above  the  earth,  and  becomes  the  Branches  from  ilirse  vessels  pass  into  the  ndt- 

no.    During  these  changes  the  seed  cle,  which  in  consequence  increases  in  site  and 

;imninate;  and  the  process  itself  is  Ix-comcs  a  nwt, 'ink*  into  the  earth,  and  ex- 

nination.  tracts  nourishment  ir>r  the  future  growth  of 
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the  plant.    The  cotyledon  next  as9umcs  tbo  zerland,  in  1516.    His  father  was  to6  poor  tO^ 

semblance   of   leaves,    which   appear   above  give  him  a  learned  education  ;  and,  though  he 

eround,  forming  what  are  called  the  seminal  soon  displayed  a  lively  genius,  be  was  on  the 

kaves  of  the  plant.     After  this  the  plumule,  point  of  being  uken  from  his  stodiei,  when 

assisted  from  the  same  quarter*  graaually  in-  Ammian,  professor  of  Latin  aud  eloquence  at 

creases  in  size,  rises  out  of  the  earth,  and  ex-  Zurich,  took  him  to  his  own  house  to  complete 

pands  itself  into  branches  and  leaves.    The  his  education.     After  his  father's  death    he 

seminal  leaves,  soon  aflcr  thi^,  decay  and  drop  travelled  to  mend  his  fortune.    At  Strasborg 

off,  and  the  plant  carries  on  the  process  of  vege-  he  made  some  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language, 

tation  without   their  assistance.     For  other  Being  allowed  a  pension  by  the  academy  of 

phsBnomena  of  vegetation,  see  the  articles  Bo-  Zurich  to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of 

TANY,    Convertibility,    Physiology,  France,   he  went  to   Paris  accompanied  by 

and  Vegetable.  John  Frisius.    He  afterwards  returned  to  Zu<» 

GERONT^,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges  rich  to  preside  over  a  school*  but  having  mar- 

or  magistrates  in  Sparta,  similar  to  the  Areopa-  ried,  and  his  appointment  being  inadequate  to 

gites  at  Athens.    None  were  admitted  to  tnis  his  expences,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  thr 

office  under  60  years  of  age.    They  were  sue-  study  of  physic,  to  which  even  in  his  childhood 

ceeded  by  the  ephori.  he  had  a  stfonp;  propensity.    He  went  to  BasiU 

GEROPOGrON.     Old-man*s   beard.     In  where  he  studied  the  Greek  phviicians  in  their 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  own  language,  till  he  was  ma^  Greek  profes- 


;  seeds  of  tiie  disk  witn  returning 

a  feathery  down  of  the  ray  (iveoawned.    Three  degree,  and  practised  as  a  physician.     He 

species;  natives  of  Italy;  not  greatly  differing  soon  afterwards  made  professor  of  philosophy^ 

from  many  species  of  Tragopogov,  which  which  situation  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1565. 

see.  He  wrote  sixtv-six  works  on  grammar,  botany^ 

GERSy  a  department  of  France,  which  in-  medicine,  ancl  natural  history ;  and  for  the  va« 

eludes  the  late  provinces  of  Gascony  and  Ar-  riety  of  his  attainments  was  called  the  Genma 

magnac.    It  has  its  name  from  a  river  that  Pliny. 

waters  Auch  and  Lectoure,  and  falls  into  the  Gesnbr  (Solomon),  a  bookseller  and  poct^ 

Garonne,  above  Agen.    Auch  is  the  capital.  was  born  at  Zurich  In  1730.     He  was  a  mem* 

GERSAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  ber  of  the  senate  of  that  city,  and  ezcetted  i|r 

N.  side  of  the  lake  of  Schweitz,  at  the  foot  of  landscape  painting  as  well  as  in  poetry.    Most 

the  Rigi*    It  is  a  republic,  the  smallest  in  of  his  pictures  were  sold  in  England,  whereby 

Europe.    Its  territoiy  is  two  leagues  in  length  beautiful  piece,  intitled,  the  Death  of  Abel,  ii 

and  one  in  breadth.    It  contains  1000  inhabit-  also  well  known.    He  died  in  1788.  He  wrote 

ants,  who  have  their  general  assembly  of  bur-  several  elegant  poems  besides  that  above  meiH 

gessesi  their  landamman,  council  of  regency,  tioned ;    pariicuiarly,   Oauhnis,  Erasius  and 

courts  of  justice,  and  militia.     Gersau  is  com-  Evander,  his  Idylls,  and  ihe  First  Navkator. 

posed  entirely  of  scattered  houses  and  cottages,  Gesner  often  displays  the  humour  of  Stems 

of  a  very  neat  and  picturesque  appearance,  and   Fontaine,  without   their   licentioutnetf | 

The  inhabitants  are  much  employed  in  prepar-  his  fictions  are  intire^ting;  his  language  grace- 

ing  silk  for  the  manufacture  at  Basle.    This  ful  and  easy;   and   his  characters  extremely 

republic  is  under  the  protection  of  the  cantons  welt  delineated. 

01  Lucern,  Vri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  ;  Gesnkr     (John    Matthew),   a    prnfoaDd 

and,  in  case  of  war,  furnishes  its  quota  of  men.  scholar  and  most  acute  critic,  was  born  near 

Gersau  is  12  miles  S.W.  of  Schweitz.  Newburs,  in  Germany,  in  169I.    On  there- 

GERTERDENBERG,  an  ancient  town  of  commendation  of  Buddeus,  he  was  appointed 

Dutch  Brabant,  in  the  Netherlands,  10  miles  to  superintend  the  public  seh(K>l  of  Weinhein, 

N*  of  Breda.     Lat.  52,  44  N.     Lon.  4.  62  E.  which  situation  he  filled  eleven  years.    From 

GERUMENHA,  a  strong  town  of  Alen-  Weinheim  he  was  removed  to  Anspach,  tos. 

tejo,   in  Portugal.     Lat.  38.  26  N.    Lon.  7*  more  lucrative  ofHce  ;  and  he  finally  settled  at 

10  W.  Gottin^n,  where  he  was  made   professor  of 

GERUND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun  of  humanity,  public  Ubrariun,  and  inspector  of 

the  neuter  mder,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  public  schools  in  the  district  of  Lunenborglu 

participle,  declinable  only  in  the  singular  num-  He  died  at  Gottingen  in  1761 .     His  most  ci- 

oer,  through  all  the  cases  except  the  vocative ;  teemed  works  are,  editions  of  some  of  tbe 

as  nom.  amandum,  gen.  amanai,  dat.  amando,  classics,  and  an   excellent  Thesaurus  of  the 

•ecus,  amandum,  abl.  amando.    The  word  is  Latin  Tongue. 

formed  of  the  Latin  gerundivus,  and  that  from  GESNERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thecla9 

the  verb  gfrertf,  to  bear.    Tlieger unci  expresses  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.    Calyx  fi*^ 

not  only  the  time,  but  also  the  manner  of  an  cleft,  seated  on  the  germ ;  corol  incurved  vd 

action  ;  as  "  he  fell  in  running  past.'*    It  dif-  recurved ;  capsule  interior,  two-celled.   Eterea 

fers  from  the  participle  in  expressing  the  time,  snecies  ;  all  natives  of  South  America  or  d)f 

which  the  participle  does  not.  West  Indies ;  some  herbaceons,  ^'^mc  shmbby- 

GESNER  (Conrad)i  an  eminent  physician  GESSES.  1.  The  fuinitme  belonging  (0  a 

and  philosopher^  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  Swit-  hawk. 
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T.  J.  ^etlMi,  Latin.)  Obsolete.    1.  A 

10  action  )  an  achievcmeiil  {Spenser). 
r;  lepmentation.  3.  The  roll  or  jour- 
be  tcveral  da)t,  and  sUge^  prefixed,  in 
jmaet  of  kiogt  {Skakapeare].  4.  A 
D  oiiich  of  a  JDumey  us  passes  without 
inn  (BravM). 

•ATION.  #.  (gesiaiio,  Ijiiln.)    The 
•riaff  the  vouiig  in  ihe  womb  (Ray), ' 
ESTrClfLATEL    v.  n.   (gcsiicuior, 
» iifaiT  antic  tricks ;  to  tliow  iKMtures. 
ICULATION.      1.      (gesticulaiio, 
\otic  tricks ;  various  pottures. 
EUKE»  a  pnMrince  of  Sweden,  bound- 
e  N.  1^  Helftingia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Dthnia,  oii  the  S.  by  Upland,  and  on 
bf  Dalecarlia.    It  is  divenified  by 
odts,  hilli,  mmI  dales,  pasture  and 
d,  Idtea  aiid  rivers. 
URE.  f.  (getium,  Latin.)  l.  Action 
e  cxpressire  of  sentiment  {Sidney). 
nent  of  the  body  {Addison). 
jfTURS.  V.  m.  (from  tlie  noun.)    To 
ly  with  action  or  posture  {Hooker). 
T.  ».  m.  pret.  igoit  anciently  f a/; 
r  g9i  or  gotten,  (^tan,  jerran.  Sax.) 
vicare;   to  obtain   {Boyle).    2.  To 
aeixe  {.Darnel).    3.  To  win  by  con- 
Hr»).    4.  To  have  poisesftion  of;  to 
nftfr/).     6.  To  beget  upon  a  female 
6.  To  gain  as  profit  {Locke).     7. 
a   soperiority  or  advanuf^^e  {Skid[* 

8.  To   earn ;    to  gain   by  labour 

9.  To  receive  as  a  prke  or  reward 

10.  To  learn  ( fVmttt).  1 1 .  To  pro- 
i  iSomik).  ^  le.  To  put  intoan^  sute 
I).  13.  To  prevail  on;  to  induce 
r) .  14.  To  draw  ;  to  hook  ( Addison). 
take  ;  to  remove  iKnolies).  1 6.  To 
f  force  or  art  {Boyle),  17.  To  put 
we).     18.  To  Grt  off.     To  sell  or 

by  some  expedient  {Swi/i). 
r.  V.  a.  I .  To  arrive  at  any  state  or 
f  de^^rees  with  sdme  kind  of  labour, 
difficulty  {Sidney).  «.  To  full ;  to 
accident  {Tctler).  3.  To  fin<l  the 
|f/f).      4.    To    nio\e ;     to    remove 

5.  To  have  recourse  to  {Knolles). 
to  repair  {KnoUes).  7.  To  put  one's 
y  ttate  {Clarendon).  8.  To  become 
I  what  one  was  not  before  {Dry den). 
a  gainer  i  to  receive  atlvantage.  10. 
tffi     To  e>ca|)c  {Dry den).     ||.  To 

To  conquer ;  to  suppress ;  to  pass 
cing  stopped  {Sirifi).  i«.  To  Get 
Hac  from  re}Kisc  (Bacon).  13.  To 
Fo  rise  from  a  seat.  14.  To  remove 
ice  iSttml-frs). 

IN  (Lady  Grace)  an  Kngli%h  lady 
imoo  paru,  was  the  daughter  of  sir 
fcMtOD,  of  Abbots-Leiph,  in  Sonier- 
od  born  in  the  year  1676.  She  had 
Irantaf^es  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
he  wife  of  sir  Richard  Gethin,  of 
rou,  in  Ireland.  She  was  miMress  of 
lOsplishflDeDU,  natural  and  acquired, 
rt  live  loogeoouj^h  to  display  ihcni  to 
,  for  tbe  died  in  the  81st  vcar  of  her 


G  E  V 

age.  Sht  was  buried  in  Weitaiinster-abbej 
M-here  a  beautiful  monument  with  an  inscnp* 
tioii  is  erected  over  her  i  and,  for  perpetuating 
her  memory,  provision  was  niade  lor  a  sermon 
to  be  preacned  in  Westminster-abbey,  yearly, 
on  Ash- Wednesday  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and 
left  behind  her  in  loose  pa|)ers,  a  work  whicb 
soon  after  her  death  was  methodized  and  pub* 
li&hed  under  the  title  of  Reliquia  Ge||t^inian«; 
or,  Some  remains  of  the  mokt  iiigentous  and 
excellent  lady,  Grace  lady  Gethin,  lately  de- 
ceased. Being  a  collection  of  choice  dikcouraet, 
pleasant  apouhihegms,  and  witty  sentrncci* 
Written  by  ner,  for  the  mo^t  part  l>y  way  of 
essay,  and  at  spare  hours.     Lond.  1700t  41^. 

G£n^HS£M  AN£,  anciently  a  village  in  tha 
mount  of  Olives,  whither  Je»us  Christ  some* 
tines  retreated  in  the  night-time.  It  waa  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  this  village  that  he  was  ar* 
rested  by  Judas  aiul  the  rest  who  were  conduct- 
ed by  tnia  traitor.  The  place  is  by  Maundrel 
dtfscnbed  as  an  even  plot  of  jtrouod,  not  above 
57  yards  square,  Ivuig  between  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olivet  and  tne  bniok  Cedron. 

GETHYLLIS,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  die 
elais  hexaodria,  order  monoaynia.    Coiol  tiz« 

iNirttd  with  a  very  loof^  filiform  tube,  ^n^f*!* 
ess ;  berry  cUvate,  radical,  one-celled,  ^ve 
species ;  all  herbs  of  the  Cape,  with  a  tingle 
flower  on  a  naked  stalk,  and  the  fruit  of  a  grnte- 
ful  odour  and  pleasant  taste. 

GETTER,  a.  (from  get.)  U  One  who  pro- 
cun-s  or  obtains.  8.  One  who  begets  on  a  fe« 
male  {Skakgpeore). 

GETTING,  s.  (from  get.)  I.  Act  of  gel- 
ting  ;  acquisition  {Proverbs)^  8.  Gain ;  profit 
{Bocon). 

GEUM.  Avens.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  icosandria,  order  polygynia.  Calyx 
ten-cleft,  inferior;  petals  fi%'e;  seeds  with  a 
jointed  awn,  receptacle  columnar.  Ten 
s|K.*cirs ;  some  natives  of  Europe,  others  off 
America:  the  two  following  of  our  own 
country. 

1 .  G.  urbanom :  with  (lowers  eracty  awna 
hooked,  naked ;  stem-leaves  temate,  with 
rounded  cut  stipules ;  radical  ones  lyre-piimate. 
1 1  bears  a  lance  yellow  terminal  flo!wer,  vvhich 
i«  succeeded  by  a  gk»bular  fruit.  It  eonstitatea 
the  car>'ophyl*ata  of  the  dispensaries ;  the  root 
of  which  nas  been  employed  as  a  gentle  styptic, 
corroborant,  aiMl  stomachic.  It  has  a  mildlf 
austere,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  rery 
pleasant  smell  of  the  ckne  kind.  It  is  stiQ 
used  on  the  continent  as  a  febrifoge. 

2.  G.  rivale.  Flower»  drooping ;  petals  at 
Ions  as  the  calyx ;  ann?  feathery,  bent  in  the 
uiidclle.  The  root  in  North  America  is  used 
in  the  case  of  iniermittent«,  in  preference  to 
Peruvian  bark.  It  is  also  emplo\ed  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  lucmorrhages,  and  is  said  to  be 
highly  serviceable.  Cattle  in  general  eat  the 
first  of  these  two  species :  and  a  few,  especially 
goits,  eat  the  second.  Horses  are  not  fond  of 
either. 

GEV  AUDKN,  alate  trrritor^of  Langucdoc, 
in  France,  forming  the  prcM:iit  depaxtmcut  of 
Lozere. 


GUI  G  I  A 

GH'WGAW.  s.  Cjejap,  Saxon.)  A  showy  jons,  David,  Benedict,  and  Rhaudulph,  airoi' 

triik  ;  a  toy  ;  a  bauble  {Abicfl).  llicin  painters. 

Clfc'woAW.    a.    Splendidly  trifling;  showy  Gil ISOLFI  (Giovanni),  m  painter,  born  a 

wiihoui  value  (Luto),  Milan  in  l623,  and  died  in  l683.     He  excelled 

GKZUl^A,  a  province  of  Morocco,  which  in  painting  perspective  views  and  sea-puru, «uil 

it  very  productive,  and  contains  mines  of  iron  his  works  nrc  siiU  held  in  high  repute, 

and  cop|ier.  GHOST,  an  apparition,  or  spiritof  apenoo 

G  GAM  MUT,  in  music,  the  first  G  below  deceased.    The  ancients  supposed  ereiy  minto 

the  ha^N-cliff  note.  be  possessed  of  three  different  ghosts,  which 

^^  w-m    *  «     /iiw'^TT  ■  X  ,  tl  f*        K.  /"I  ••  1."  r.i  I  »^J       . 


paleness.                                                    ^  into  the  infernal  regions ;  the  spinius  tnendtd 
GHA'S  TLY.  a.  (^pe,  or  ghosi  and  like.)  to  the  skies;  and  the  umbra  hovered  about  the 
1.  Like  a  gh'>st ;  having  horror  in  the  counter  tomb,  as  being  anwiliinz  to  quit  its  oU  eon- 
nance  ;  pale;  dismal  (iffio//ej.)     2.  Horrible }  nections.    Thus  Dido   (Virg.  JEn.  iv.  384.) 
shocking ;  dreadful  (Jft//on).  threatens  ^neas  after  death  that  she  will  hanot 
GH APTNESS.    1.    (from  ^pE,  Saxnn.)  him  with  her  umbra,  whilst  her  manes  rcMice 
Ghastliness;  honour  of  look  :  not  used  {Shak*  in  his  torments  below.    This  idea  of  athm> 
speare)^  fold  soul  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  these  Udo^ 
GHE7RKIN.  s.  (from  gurcke^  German^  a  which  have  been  attributed  to  Ovid. 

^??I?fe^v,i  ^u  ™*"  '''**'irL*^''^-™*i?u.^  Bis  duo  sunt  nomini  r  Manes,  Can,  Sptritu, 

GHEN  r,  the  canpiial  of  Austrian  FbnderQy  Umbra  -                    *         »    r 

with  a  strong  cast Je  and  a  bjsho|/8  see.    It  Qnatuor  isu  loci  bis  duo  suscipiunt. 

contams  70,(XiO  inhabitantt;  but  it  is  not  po-  rj.^^        j^  Carnem,  tumulum  circomfohl 

pulons  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which  is  so  Umbra 

CT«t.  thtt  Chirl«  V.  -teid  to  the  French  king,  q^^^^  ,, ^l^J  j^j         5  •„.^,  „^  ^ 

Francis  I.  "I  have  a  glove  (the  rrench  name  "^                   "^ 

for  Ghent  is  6and,  a  glove)  in  which  I  can  put  Tlie  most  striking  outlines  of  the  popobr 

your  whole  city  of  Paris.**    Here  is  still  shown  superstitions  respecting  ghosts  among  os  an 

the  house  tn  which  that  emperor  was  bom.  humorously  eoUected  by  captain  Grose  in  hk 

There  are  several  silk  and  woollen  manufac-  Provincial  Glossary ;  to  %vhich  we  refer.  With 

tures  here,  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condi-  rtspecttothe  possibility  or  probability  of  g^MM 

tion,  an  I  ihey  have  a  great  trade  in  corn.  The  being  {lermitied  to  appear,  we  are  aware  thsi 

city  is  cut  by  several  canals,  which  divide  it  much  has  been  said,  noth  for  and  aipiasl,^ 

into26isles,  and  over  the  canals  are  300  bridges,  persons  of  considerable  abilities,  who  do  Ml 

The  cathedral  is  a  noble  ancient  structure,  de-  seem  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  either  supc^ 

dicatcd  to  St.  Buvon.     Besides  this,  there  are  stition  or  prejudice :  but  as  the  question  it  oi 

only  six  parochial  churches.    The  Benedictine  yet  undecided,  we  shall  not  fyll  up  our  coloinns 

abbey  of  St.  Peter  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  Lat.  with  any  arguments  relating  to  it. 

51.  3  N.     l-on.  3. 49E.  Ghost    (To  j^ive  up  the).    To  die;  » 

To  GHESS.  V.  n.  To  conjecture ;  to  ^ucss,  yield  up   the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  (Joi 

GHILAN,  II  province  of  Persia,  lying  on  iShnkspcare). 

the  S.W,  side  of  the  Caspian  sea.     It  is  sup-  To  Ghost,  r.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  Tojieli 

posed  to  be  the  Hyrcania  of  the  ancients.    It  is  up  the  ghost ;  to  die  :  not  in  use  (Stdneyy 

very  agreeably  situated,  having  the  sea  on  one  To  Ghost,  r.  r>.  To  haimt  with appariiioai 

side,  and  high  mountains  on  the  other;  and  of  departed  men:  obsolete  (Shakspcarr). 

there  is  no  entering  it   but  through  narrow  (jHO'STLINESS.  *.  (from  ^'Aui//y.)  Spirit 

passes,  which  may  be  easily  defendeJ.    '^I'his  is  tual   tcndi-ncy  ;    quality  of    having  rcreicDtt 

one  of  the  most  fruitful  provinces  in  Persia,  chiefly  to  the  *(oul. 

Resht  is  the  capital.  (HIO'STLY.  a.  (from  ^hosL)    I.  SpiriiiuJ} 

GHINIA,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  relating  to  the  soul;  iioi  carnal ;  not  kcd^' 

diandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  with  five  (Ihokcr).  2.  Fluving  a  character  from  rclijcioa; 

awn- like  leeth  ;  corol  ringent,  the  bonier  five-  spiritual  {Shahpcarc), 

cleft;    nw  fleshy,  four*celled  ;  seeds  solitary.  GIAGH,  in  chn)nology,  a  ricleof  12  \«i% 

Two  species  ;  natives  of  Guiana  and  the  West  in  use  unions;  the  Turks  and  Cathayans.  tjA 

Indif^   t^  ith  axillary  racemes  and  blue  flowers :  year  of  the  gin^^h  bears  the  name  of  some  sbh 

annual  plants.  mal ;  the  first  that  of  a  mouse ;  the  second  ihit 

GlllllLANOArO  (Domenico),  a  Floren-  ofa  bullock,  &c. 

tine  pninier,  was  born  in  1449.  I^^  ^^^  inUrnd-  GIA'LA  LINA.  a,  (lul.)  Earth  of  a  bd^ 

ed  by  his  friends  for  a  goldsmith  ;  but  having  gold  colour  {IVoudward), 

«  stning  passion  for  painting,  he  cultivated  that  GI  A^MBlCUX.  s.  (jambes,  French.)  Lr^ 

art  Willi  such  success,  thai  he  acquired  rcpula-  or  armour  for  legs ;  greaves  {Spenser). 

tion  ii»  his  time.     His  :naiiner  was  however  GIANT,  a  person  of  extraordinary  bulk  am 

go<hic  .inddry,  an  1  he  desen'es  most  to  be  cele-  stature.    The  romances  of  all  ages  have  fof* 

Erated  fur  having  Michael  Angelo  for  his  dis-  nished  us  with  so  many  extra%'agant  acianiiii 

cipJe.    He  died  at  the  age  of  44«  leaving  three  of  giants  of  incredible  bulk  and  sirciigih,  dui 


|h«  rxislenrt  of  such  pcopir  U  iioiv  prnnslt; 
Aslitlie*c<l.  Ilitcommnnly  ttiouglu,  lliat  llie 
of  n  mail  Lias  been  the  MQie  liiallagc^; 
nehaircvcii  prciended  to demonstcaic 
ponibilitf  i>f  ihc  cxitlencr  of  gianta 
■mhcuixlioli;.  Of  theteMr.  M'Laurin  ha* 
lacn  ih«  must  cKiilicii,  jet  hi>  arguniemi  are 
bf  naincnns  conclmive.  In  iheicriplurrt  we 
toMof  giants,  wlio  were  prndiiccd  rrom  the 
of  iheionxtf  (io<t  wilhlhedauKhicrs 


cnllj  tnterpieieJ,  so  us  to  tender  it  dmibiful 
trhohcr  the  woid  translated  giants  does  there 
itDplyany  FXIiaoidinar^itiiiure.  ]n  other  paru 
o(tcrtplun,  howner.gianu  with  iheir  dimen- 
Moni  ire  mcniioneij  in  a  manner  that  we  can- 
not pouiblj  d'liibt;  as  in  ihe  case  of  Og  king 
tt  Baun,  and  Goliath, 

M.  I*  C»l,  in  a  Memoir  read  before  the 
Aultmy  uf  Science  at  lloocii,  i;ives  succinot 
ueoaiiu  of  giants  that  >te  said  to  hare  csiticd 
io  fiflerenl  ages ;  and  of  these  the  heights  ate 
faattten  tlie  liinils  of  eight  feet  and  3<i  in 

With  regard  to  iJie  credihiliiy  ofall  or  any  of 
M.  Le  Ctl't  accounts,  it  is  Jilticuh  to  deter- 

X  any  thing.  If,  in  any  cJilleof  Bohemia, 
ih*  bone*  of  a  mail's  legSC  feel  in  length  are 
potTFed,  w*  have  indeed  a  decisive  proiif  of 
ataitltnc«ofaeianl,inconifHiisDnofwhnm 
BMMhrn  would  be  butpiymies.  Nomiileed 
<mU  thcic  bones  be  supjmsed  to  belong  to  an 
AltklDt ;  for  an  elephant  ilHlfwoulJlM:  but 
inraif  Inconinarisun  of  such  an  enormous 
Net.  But  if  these  bones  were  really  kept 
isuy  pan  of  Bohemia,  it  seems  strange  ihal 

a  hive  not  been  Inouenlly  visiied,  and  par- 
irdcscripiiontof  ineni  aiven  by  the  Icarn- 
•labohaie  travelled  into  lliai  country.  It  is 
moid,  however,  thtil  iheie  hare  been  nations 
•Tacn  considerably  exceeding  the  common 
aiiurt. 

wheihcr  these  Bcconnts  arc  credited  or 
is  inahifal  ihul  the  stature  of  the  hu- 
Bn  liody  is  by  no  means  absolutely  lixed. 
'^'tireuurseli-es  ii  kind  of  giants  in  compart- 
1  of  the  l^plnnJer;  nor  are  these  the  moil 
aiauiire  peuple  to  be  found  upon  the  earth. 
Pwabbc  La  Chappe,  in  his  journey  into  Si- 
'^tia  in  order  to  obacrve  the  last  transit  of 
^uius.  ptased  through  a  village  inhabited  by 
fnpk  called  Woiiacics,  neither  men  nor  wo- 
■""  'whom  were  above  four  feel  hifth.  The 
..,,._i>of  the  Patagoniani  also,  which  cannot 
MiDtirely  ditereditnl,  render  it  very  probable, 
ti)ft  loiiKwhere  in  South  America  tlierc  is  a 
tetof pecmle  very  contiderahly  excerding  the 
*^~io  sue  of  mankind,  and  conaetiiwiilly 
( eanitot  iliogeiher  discredit  the  relations 
li handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  authors^ 
^  what  de^^rec  of  credit  wc  ought  to  giie 
ii  not  easy  to  be  determined.    See  Pa- 

GuMTi   CRebel).   in  aneietii   mythology, 
sons  of  Terra,  or  the   Edftli.  who 

r  agtiinst  Jupiter   and   the  celestial 

^^_«s,  to  avCBge   the  defeat  of   the  Titans. 
rt«K^ota«rercpr*seatcduor 


height  .indsize,  and  ofproporiionablestrength^B 
each  uriliein  had  a  hundred  eyes,  and  serpcnlSia 
iiistrad  of  legs.  Thcs.;  rebels  were  vanquishcdB 
by  Joptler,  and  east  into  Tattatus.  ^" 

GiANTa   BONGa,  a  name  too  hastily  git(. 
by   the  vulgar  to  certain  bones  and  paits  o 
skeletons,  of  an  enormous  size,  foinid  in  l^ng£| 
land  und  other  places.     Of  all  the  numbers  itfm 
Iheie,  which  have  been  publicly  shewn  aboiit^ 
as  wonders  in  nature,  not  one  but  has  proved, 
on  examination,  a  bone  of  an  tlephanl,  orelss.^ 
nF  a  whole;   the  6rsi,  howeieri  ti  usually  ibQl 
case,  ;i!i  ihe  botiesof  elephants  are  much  uior^4 
frrqiienily  found  hurled  in  the  earth  than  (ItOMfl 
of  the  whale.     We  had  net  long  ago  ibc  fore^ 
liii  of  a  whale,  not  fossile,  but  recent.  lakelX  1 
clean  fiom  the  skin,  and  shewn  about  London  J 
for  ihe  hand  of  a  giant.  ,  J 

Giants  causbway,  a  name  eiven  by  ihfl  I 
common  people  of  the  county  of  Anliim  it|  1 
Ireland  to  a  vast  qnaiiiily 'if  that  kind  of  b!iicl('.l 
marble,  called  basaltei,  which  stands  in  c^  | 
luuins,  and  is  naiunt  to  that  marble,  and  run*  J 
oiil  a  great  way  into  the' sea.  I 

The  ignoranceof  the  vulgar  as  to  the  nalnrt.l 
of  this  stone  has  occaiiooed  this  great  pdc  of  is  f 
iobc5up]X]sedariilicial,andthewoikol  gianii, 
once  innabiiants  there.    But  the  truth  is,  th.it 
the  basaltes,  in  whatever  part  of  the  wurld  it  ii  i 
found,  is  always  naturally  of  this  fignire.  Wh 
ever  considers  this  amaiing  series  of  coluni 
in  Ireland,  will  be  soon  convinced  no  humait  i 
hands  could  have  formed  them,  und  will  finti   ' 
an  accuracy  in  their  Hzures,  greater  than  could 
have   been  expected  from    the  most    cutious    , 
hand.   The  length  of  the  several  coluninl,  anil 
their  joints  mi  regularly  placed  in  series,  and 
the  niccnesa  oF  their  arliculutioni,by  which  no 
spare  or  vacuity  is  left  between,  are  wonderful. 

The  single  columns,  of  which  this  moss  of  ] 
piles  consists,  arc  sometimes  octangular, so mer 
limes  of  soon,  or  fewer  sides,  but  generally, 
from  titree  to  nine  iid(s<  and,  when  examined, 
they  nre  found  tusl  such  as  rnust  necesiarily 
be  reriiiired  in  the  places  where  they  stand  la 
fill  up  between  others,  so  ai  to  leave  no  va- 
cuity. Each  of  these  columns  is  comjiosed  of' I 
a  great  many  series  of  jciinu,  each  of  which  i| 
to  well  fated  to  the  place,  that  the  joining  ap>  ' 
pears  only  a  crock  or  crevice  in  the  tione :  yet 
these  are  regularly  articulated,  there  being  al- 
ways a  ball  on  one  part,  and  a  socket  in  the 
other  to  receive  it,  so  that  the  joints  cuniiot  slip 
off  from  one  another.  The  triangular  and 
square  columns  are  fewer  in  niinilwr  than  the 
others,  but  they  stand  principally  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  larn  serifs,  anil  are  seiihim  seen, 
unlets  searched  after  by  a  cutious  eye.  It  ii 
DbKciT^ible  that  every  single  pillar  rei.iini  the 
thickness,  and  angles,  and  sides,  from 


(ou  to  bom 
There  ar 


o  other  smaller  and  imperfect 
ic  left  hand  of  the  great  one, 
the  sea,  a  great  number  of  rocks 
shew  tltemsclvea  at  low  water,  which  appear 
plainly  all  to  consist  of  the  same  sort  of 
columns.  In  going  up  the  hill  from  the  caw<.*- 
way  there  aic  found,  in  dilTerent  plaeeSi  a  **tl 
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number  of  the  same  columns ;  but  these  do  not  For  his  account  of  it,  with  a  plate,  we 
stand  erect,  but  are  laid  slanting  upwards  in  Nicholson^s  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  321;  i 
diflFerent  angles  and  directions.  Beyond  this  more  on  the  subject  of  the  Giant's  Cai 
hill,  eastward,  also,  at  se\'era]  distances,  there  to  Phil.  Trans,  nbr.  vol.  ii.  p.  5il,  kt 
stand  a  great  number  of  the  same  pillars, placed  also  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  or  Retra 
straight  and  erects  and  in  clusters  of  diflferent  Discoveries,  No.  IQ,  for  Dr.  Richardso 
sizes.  These  are  seen  scattered,  as  it  were,  marks  on  the  basaltic  surface  of  the  c 
over  the  several  parts  of  the  hills.  of  Derby  and  Antrim. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  Giant's  Cause-        Gl'ANTESS.  s,  (fiom  giani.)  A  sh< 
way,  and  neighbouring  columns  of  a  similar    a  woman  of  unnatural  bulk  (Ilowet). 
nature,ts  given  in  Letters  concerning  the  North        GPANTLI  KE.  Gi'ant  ly  .  a.  (froi 
Coast  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  from  which    and  like.)  Gigantic ;  vast  {Soulk), 
the  following  particulars  are  taken  :  GPANTSHIP.  s.  (fromgtan/.)  Qi: 

**  1.  The  pillar?  of  the  causeway  are  small,    character  of  a  giant  ^Milton). 
not  very  much  exceeding  one  foot  in  breadth        GIB,  in  mechanics.    See  Crave. 
and  thirty  in  length  ;  sharply  defined,  neat  in        GPBBE.    s.     Any  old  worn-out 
tlieir  articulation,  with  concave  or  convex  ter-     (Shakspeare). 

minations  to  each  point.  In  many  of  the  capes        To  GPBBER.  v.  n.  (from  jabber.)  1 
and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  size ;  more  imper-    inarticulately  {Shakspeare). 
fectaud  irregular  in  their  ngure  and  articulation*        GPBBEKISH.  s.  Cant;   the  priv 
having  often  flat  terminations  to  their  joints,    guage  of  rogues  and  gipsies;  words 
At  Fairhcad  they  are  of  a  gigantic  magnitude,    meaning  iSwifi), 
sometimes  exceeding  five  feet  in  breadth  and        GPBBET.  5.  (gt^e/,  French.)  1.  A{ 
one  hundred  in  length ;  oftentimes  apparently    the  post  on  which  malefactors  are  ha 
destitute  of  joints  altogether.    Through  many    on  which  their  carcases  are  exposed 
parts  of  tbe  country,  this  species  of  stone  is  en-    land).    2.  Any  traverse  beams.    $ 
tirely  rude  and  unformed,  separating  in  loose        To  Gi'bbet.  o.  n.  (from  the  noun, 
blocks ;  in  which  state  it  resembles  the  stone    hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet  iOldham) 
known  in  Sweden  by  the  name  of  trappe.  hang  on  any  tbing  ^ing  traverse  (5A<ij 

'•  2.  The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway        GPBBIER.  ».  (French.)  Game;  v 
stand  on  the  level  of  the  beacb ;  from  whence     {Addison). 

they  may  be   traced  through  all  degrees  of        GIBBON  (Edward),  an  elegant 
elevation  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  grounds    writer,  was  bom  at  Putney  in  i737. 
in  the  neighbourhood.  ^nt,  when  very  young,  to  the  gramme 

.    ''  3.  At  the  causeway,  and  in  most  other    atKingston,  from  which  he  was  remo 

f  laces,  they  staiul  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  to  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards 
n  some  of  the  capes,  and  particularly  near  dalen  college,  Oxford.  While  at  thi 
Ushet  harbour,  in  the  Isle  of  Baghery,  they  sity  he  contracted  the  principles  of 
lie  in  an  oblique  position.  At  Doon  point  in  which  greatly  alarmed  his  father,  wh 
the  same  island,  and  along  tbe  Balintoy  shore,  cover  him,  sent  him  to  a  protestant  ni 
they  form  variety  of  regular  curves.  Lausanne,   in  Switzerland,  where  h< 

•*  4.  The  stone  is  black, close,  and  uniform^  deed  renounce  his  new  creed,  but  at 
the  varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddish,  and  time  he  abandoned  Christianity  altcwet 
ftrey;  and  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  from  extreme  fir«t  literary  performance  was  an  ui 
nncncss  to  tbe  coarse  granulated  appearance  of  Study  of  Literature,  written  in  Frei 
a  stone  which  resembles  imperfect  granite,  afterwards  translated  into  English  by 
'  abounding  in  crystals  of  schoerl  chiefly  black,  and  dedicated  to  his  f^ither  in  17(>.S. 
though  sometimes  of  various  colours.  '  he  was  chosen,  under  the  au<|)icei 

•*  5.  Though  the  stone  of  the  Giant's  Cause-  North,  member  of  parliament  for  Li 
way  be  in  }£e'^eral  compact  and  homogeneous;  Cornwall.  He  wa^  also  appointed  i 
yet  it  h  re  -arkable,  that  the  upper  joint  of  trade;  and  it  need  hardly  be  mentio 
each  pillar,  where  it  can  be  asceruihed  with  during  the  time  of  his  being  a  senato 
any  cert&int> ,  U  always  rudely  formed  and  eel-  a  constant  supporter  of  administratioi 
lular.  The  gross  pillars  also  in  the  capes  and  that  parliament  expired  he  lost  his  se 
mountains  frequently  abound  in  these  air-holes  place,  and  then  reared  to  Lausanne,  i 
Ihroughall  their  parts,  which  sometimes  con-  country  be  had  a  particular  aflwtion, 
tain  fine  clay,  and  other  apparently  foreign  there  that  he  wrote  the  princi|>al  p 
bodies  ;  and  the  irregular  basaltes  beffinning  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  th 
where  the  pillars  cease,  or  lyinj:  over  tlicui,  is  Empire,  a  work  which  will  cause 
in  general  extremely  honey-combed ;  contain-  long  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Gibbf 
ing  in  its  cells  crystals  of  zeolite,  little  morsels  1794,  and  since  his  death  his  ptisthumi 
offintbruwn  clay,  sometimes  very  pure  stea-  have  been  published  in  2  vols.  4t. 
tite,  and  in  a  few  instances  bits  of  agate."  friend  lord  Sheffield. 

•With  respect  to  the  promontory  of  Fair-  Few  writers  were  possessed  of  sik 
hctd,  above  mentioned,  it  has  not  been  much  talents  as  our  historian.  The  ncutec 
noticed  till  of  late  }*ear8 :  but  Dr.  Richardson  penetration  and  the  fertility  of  his  « 
if  of  opinion  that  it  .is  by  for  the  roost  superb  been  seldom  eoualled,  and  scarcely 
eoionniide  of  basiltic  pitlats  yet  discovered,    passed.    He  seizes,  with  singular  f( 
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*H  ihe  vaoti  iiMeie*iiiig  fmcit  and  siuia'imu,  and 
that  li«  enibdlishn  «iih  ihe  utmost  liuuri- 
.utoc  of  fancy  and  clegincc  of  Mj\e.  Hii 
poinds  act  full  and  Imrnioniouti  liit  Ungiia|(i: 
■1  «)«'>ya  well  cluiacn,  and  i«  frequently  dii- 
tingubhed   by  a    nrw   anii    peculiarly  happv 


The  unirorm  siaiemcni  of  hij 


-     -_ — Jputlitohi 

of  obtcurity.unlcii  he  deacends  (o  ihi 
cipojicnt  of  a  note,  to  cxplaia  the  niinulercir- 
cunuuncti.  His  Mylc,  on  tlic  whole,  it  much 
W)  arlilieial ;  and  thia  give«  a  (Ua;ree  of  inuno- 
Uny  ID  hit  pcfiods,  which  extendi,  we  had 
iloMil  Slid,  to  the  turn  of  hii  thoughts. 

A  more  terioui  objcciion  is  his  attack  upon 
ChniUauityi  the  loone  and  disrespeciful  man- 
Da  in  which  he  mcnlioni  many  pnints  of  mn- 
nliiy  rtgirdcd  aiimponanioitihc  principles  of 
Miuial  religi'.n;  and  ihe  indecent  alluiiona 
mi  eipreuiriiii  which  too  ofien  cicf  ur  in  the 
■cck.  An  attack  upon  Clitiniiniiy  is  nni  al- 
«iyi  10  he  complained  of  merely  aa  such  i  it 
my  proceed  from  boneii  mntiveai  but,  in 
dai  t»tt,  the  attack  will  never  be  catried  on  in 
u  iniidlotit  manner,  and  with  impioper  wea- 
fnuiind  rhriiiiwiiyiiielf,  10  far  from  dread- 
Of,  will  ioviie  every  mode  of  fiiir  and  candid 
AniMon.  UuT  hitloiian,  it  niu»t  he  confesi- 
ri,  ofien  makes,  when  he  cannot  readilv  5iid, 
««fipo(Uiniiy  10  insult  the  Christian  rcligii.n. 
Suh,  indeed,  i>  hi>  eagetnci  in  Ihe  cause, 
liuhe  iloops  lothe  most  despicable  pun,  or  to 
tkcoiuslawkwa^  prtvrnion  of  language,  for 
IW  pttawre  of  turning  the  Scripture  into  ri- 
liiMii,or  callinKJejiitan  iniiNiitor, 

Yctof  the  Chmtian  rdrKi.m  has  Mr.  Glb- 
bn hi msctf  observed,  that  ii"conl8inia  pure, 
baKvolcnt,  and  universal  lyilem  of  ethic*, 
■6fi<d  to  every  duty  and  tvery  condition  of 
life."  Such  ao  acknowledgnieni.  and  from 
•wh  a  writer  loo,  otii;hl  tn  nave  due  weight 
■lib  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  vf  auihon 
iiUwiw.  and  lend  them  Krinuily  tn  consider, 
km  fir  it  i*  cnniiitenl  with  the  character  of 
pdriiiuot,  to  endeavour.by  »ly  insinuaiioni, 
(Ui(|ue  hiois,  itidecent  sneer,  and  jirofane  ridi- 
Mlivto  weaken  the  influence  of  so  pure  and 
innWn/  a  lystemai  thaiofChriuianily,  ac- 
lina«ilDlniI  to  be  admirably  calculated  forpm- 
mttnguic  ha^pineu  of  individuals,  and  the 
•dliR  of  mciet^. 

Ur.  Haylcv,  in  hi*  poeiicnl  Easay  on  Hi«- 
My,  after  ii  sjilcndid  iioueityric  on  the  ardnouR 
Usui*  of  h»  ftientl,  laments  the  irreligious 
Ifm  bf  which  lie  was  actuated. 

Think  not  my  »ers*  meant  blindly  to  en- 
gage 
[n  nth  defence  of  ihy  profanei  page! 
Tboogh   keen   her   *piril,   het   altachment 

Bmb  Mivice  citannl  suit  with  Triendship's 

Too  tm  from  Duty's  lacted  path  to  turn. 
She  btcathcs  an  honest  sigh  m  dec^i  concern 


And  piiln  Genius,  when  his ' 
Gives  Faith  a  wound,  or  Innoccnix  a  tear. 
Humility  hrrMrlf  divinely  mild, 
Snblime'Relieion's  meek  and  modest  child. 
Like  the  dumli  son  of  Ocesus,  in  the  strife. 
Where  force  aisaird  i>U  faihcr's  sacred  life. 
Breaks  silence,  and  with  Rlial  duly  warm. 
Bids  thee  rcvcie  her  parents  liallotved  form  I 

The  part  of  the  History  which  thus  gave 
such  alfcnce  to  his  own  friend,  as  well  as  to  the 
friends  of  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
was  the  account  which  our  historian  has  given 
of  the  ptoaress  and  cilablishmcnl  of  Chriili-a , 
anily  in  the  two  last  chaplws  of  hii  first  vo- 
lume) in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  wonderful  triuniph  of  that  religion  over  all 
the  esiahlishcd  religions  of  the  earth,  was  not 
owing  to  any  miraculous  allesuilions  lo  ill 
truth,  but  to  five  secondary  causes  which  he 
enumeraies;  and  that  Christianity,  of  courie, 
could  not  he  of  divine  origin.  Several  Kntwer* 
appeared  on  ihii  occasion,  wiillen,  as  we  may 


leniper  and 


lly   cupuose,  with   diiTerent  degi 
"   "  nd   ability.     Hi*  princiml  o[ 

Chelsum,  Dr.  Randolph,  Or.  Wul- 


of 


(bishop  of  LUndaff),    lord  HalJes,  Dr. 
While,  Mr.  Apihorpe,  Mr.  Davin,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  a uthot  oriheLeiten  ofBenMordccai. 
One  of  ihem   only,    Mr.  Davies,  who  had 
undertaken   to  point  out  various  instances  of 
misrepresentation,  inaccuracy,  and  even  plu- 
eiarism  in  his  account,  did  our  historian  can>    , 
descend  particularly  to  answer,  and  that  ii 
tone  arproudcuntempiand  confident  tup«ri<  J 
oriiy.      To  this  Mr.  Davie*  replied ;  and  il  ia  | 
but  justice  to  observe,  that  his  reply  bears 
dent  murks  of  learn  in  a,  judgment,  aitd  critical   | 
acumen,  and  that  he  has  convicted  our  author  \ 
of  sometimes  quoting  inaccurately  to  serve  i    j 
purpose.     At  his  other  answerers  Mr.  GibboB    | 
merely  glanced,  treating  Dr.Waiaon,  however, 
with  particular  respect;  but  his  posihuinotM   ] 
memoirs  shew  how  much  he  felt  the  attack!   | 
made  on   him  by  lord  Haile»,   Dr.  White  of 
Onford,  and   Mr,  Taylor.     To  Dr.  Priestley, 
who,    in   hit  History   of  the  Corruptions  of 
Chrisiianiiv.  threw  down  his  sauntlcu  at  onc« 
to  Bishop  Hurd  and  the  historian  of  the  Ro-   ' 
m.-in  empire,  and  who  presented  the  latter  with 
of  his  book,declarinB.ai  the  same  time, 
en(  il  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  ehalltitge, 
he  wrote  in  such  terms  as  produced  a  corre- 
spondence, which  certainly  added   not  m  the 
honour  of  the  socinian  divine. 

GIBBOSITY.  ».  (gittori//,  Fr.  from  gti- 
keui.)  Couvexinj  nroraineoce ;  prolnberance 
(%)■ 

Gl'BBOUS.  a.  {giUui.  Laiin.)  I.  Cnn- 
vex;  protuberant ;  swelling  into  ineqitflitiea 
{Dryden).     2.  Croohbacked  (.Braien). 

OiBious  LEAF.in botany,  hunched.  Haf- 
ing  both  surfaces  convex,  by  meant  of  a  ver] 
abundant  pulp.  (Sec  Contrx.)  This  leria, 
when  applied  lo  a  perianth,  means  only  twell>^ 
ing  out  at  bottom.  Instance*  of  this  we  baTR'] 
iu  the  clauei  diadclphia  and  utradynamia. 


acopjrol 
that  he  I 


i 


x-x-: 
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^"*i:-    li  was  forincrlv  thoupih?  lo  be  irnrrfsnallri 

but  ill   1704  it  was  taken  by  the  coiifdtijie 

S:iii-     fleet,  cnmjn.iiK!c;l  by  sir  Gtirie  K-w'^e;  ^nJ 

has  romniiK'd  in  the  haii(l»  cf  :nc  Ksiglish  e\^; 

To     &ince.     It  Ikis  l)ceii  several  liruC^  'itijcknl  by 

.....  cuoteuipt     the  Spaniards,  who  ha\e  aliTa\i  been  uniuc* 

ccit^fui :  their  la!»t  eil'ort  to  recover  it  was  muk 

.  :  ?«  :^>niemptu-    Sept.  13,    1/82,  with  floating  ba'terici,  in 

'^   lOicule;  tu     which  were  mounted  212  br.151  cauiiuns  ami 

inortnrs.     General  Klliut,  whi)  %iai  isorrmor 

SK-«r  ;  hint  of    of  Gibraltiir,  had  prepared  a  great  numUrof 

.x-^     ^^>rt  ;  actor4!x-     red-hot  balU  nuainst  the  attack  :  and  ihrteso 

S*' «.»»**!"■}•  etTectuallvdestro\e:l  the  floating  bat^erin, (hat 

V  '  :dc  of  Benjamin,     the  Spaniards  were  greatly  an no\ed,  jndrdiii* 

^.^...  J ocu I  20  or  30  fur-    qui^hcd  the  cnterprize.    Lat.  36.  0  N.   Lon. 

.  Ml,  a*  its  name  im-    6,  17  W. 

Gibraltar,  a  town  of  South  Atnerici, 

N,         *  Y  d  *.  LiNSy  a  famous  fae-     in  the  country  of  Terra  Firnia,  and  pro\inceol 

.>.c  \J  auuiber  called  the     Venezuela,  situated  on  the  east  coast  oF  the 

.•^     ic^ioiis  ravaged  and  laid     lake  of  Maracaibo.     In  the  envircms  of  which 

ki<^  series  of  years;  ^o  that    is  ji^athered  the  best  cocoa  of  the  pro\ince,aml 

«.  ..xsinirv,  for  thes|iaceof  two    an  excellent  kind  of  tobacco  gnnvs,  i:f  hifih 

jw-rc  i1ian  a  detail  of  their    esteem  in  Old  Spain.     The  air  \%  exccedinslv 

»,,*x^  i^tJ  *lau^hlers.    The  Gibe-    unwholesome  in  the  rainy  season,  on  whicn 

.  V  emperor  against  the  pope  :     account  the  merchants  and  planters  generjll) 

v..-.    ^  ; heir  origin  and  the  reason  of    retire  at  that  time  10  Maracaibo.    It  is  defend- 

*  .^*  ***  have  but  a  very  obscure  ac-     od  by  some  fortifications,  but  was  taken  byih« 
*-v'  .ii.>st  probable  opinion  is  that  of    French  and  burned  in  the- year   1679  :  fifti 

*\lu»  Mvs,  that  the  two  factions  of  miles  SSE.  Maracaibo.     Long.  49.   30  \\ 

.',  viihelins  arose  from  a  quarrel  he-  Lat.  10.  4  N. 
.X.-  ,     i^^ui  and  illii>tri»)Urt  houses  on        (ilBSOX    (Kdmund),  bishop  of  London: 

•  •«:>  oi"  Germany,  that  of  the  Henries  was  born  at  Knipe,  in  Westmoreland,  in  l66j) 


■  ».r:iviil  city  of  the  Gibeoiii.js,  who  took  Liiin  of  the  Chronicon  Saxoniciim,  with  ih« 
.  ,V;vanta'v  of  Joshua's  oath,  and  of  that  Siixon  original,  and  his  own  notes.  He  pub 
I-  \  the  ciders  of  Israel  likeuise  swore  to    liilied   also  an  edition  of  Camden's  Briiannis 


V  in 


Don  tin  artificial  representation  wiiich  in  Kn°:]i<h.  and  the  posthumous  works  of  si 

^  ....ule  of  thrir  belonging  to  a  very  rcmo'e  ''cnry  Spclman,  on  the  laws  and  anticiuiticso 

[  >,:ii;rv>*nul  their  desire  of  making  an  alliance  jMiicland.     His  writings  recommendeo  himti 

v\ .  /.\  the  Hebrews.   (Joshua  ix.  3,  4,  (Sf  ssq.)  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wh 

<;!'HER.     ff-     (f-oni  gibe.)   A  sncerer;  a  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  andgrcatl; 

*, .i''*i'r;  a  laiinter  [,Ben  Jqusun)-  patronized  him.      In   1713,   Tenison  dyinj 

iH'HINGLY.  ad.  (from  gile*)  Scornfully;  \Vakc,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  succeeded  to  thepn 

i,jjiieniptuou'«lv  C'^/'^^>/'^fl'"^)'  macy,  and  Gibson  was  raised   to   the  see  Q 

Ol'BSTAFF.  >•.     1.   A  long  staff  to  sage  Lincoln.     In  1720  he  was  translated  to  Lon 

walcr,  or  to  slio\e  forth  a  vessel  into  the  deep.  don.    He  obtained  an  ample  endowment  frofl 

v.  A  wcaiHjn  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts.  the  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of  di 

GI'liLETS.  s,  TTie  parts  of  a  goose  which  vine  ser\Mce  in  the  loyal  chapel  at  Whitehall 

III  cut  off  before  it  is  roasted  (Drpdn:).  by  a  succeSbion  of  clergymen,  selected  fmr 

(flBRALTAR,  a  lownof  S|>ain,  in  Anda-  both  universities,  and  exertefl  himself  at  ai 

Insia,  near  a  mountain  of  the  s;une  name,  for-  times  with  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  churcl 

nicrly  called  Cal|)e,  which,  and  Mount  Abyla  of  Kngland  and  vital  Christianity.     He  ditd  i 

on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  were  called  ilio  1748,  at  the  age  of  7y.      KesiJes   the  ahc* 

pillars  of  Hercules.     Tarick,  a  general  of  the  works  he  published  «;e\cral  of  his  own,  chief* 

Sliwrst  built  a  fortress  here,  whirii  he  called  in  divinity.      His  Co<lex   Juris  F^e<ias(K 

(ribel-Tarick,  that  is  to  say,  Mount  Taack.  Anglicani  is  .1  work  of  tiuich  labour,  and  > 

Since  thai  tin^c  a  town  has  been  built  at  the  highly  celebrated. 

foot  of  this  rock,  which  is  strongly  fortified.        GID,  or  Giddixgs,  in  veterinary  mcdi 

It  can  be  approached  only  bv  a  ndrrow  pas^a^c  cine,  a  vertigo  afl'ecting  the  head  in  »hcef 
between  the  mountain  and  the  &ea,  across ^  apes,  and  some  oiher  animals.  Amnnsshce 
whieh  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  line,  and  *  it  commonly   proceeds  from  their  being  to 

fortified  it*  <"  i«re\'ent  tl'.e  garrison  from  hnv-  richly  fed,  and  consequently  it  n^ujlly  yi^'^ 

ittg  any  '^  '*^^^^  ^viih   the   couniry  to  a  free  employment  of  tlic  Ifiiicn.  '  'i^ 
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b]1  this  disease  tturdioest^  or  the  stur-  stowed  (MUton),    9.  Endowed  with  cxtraor- 

diiiurv  puvvers  {Dryden), 
II LY.  ad,  (from  giddy.)    ].  With        GfG.  «.   (Etymology  uocertaio.)     1.  An^^ 

keemiiig  to  turn  round.    9.  Incon-  thing  that  is  whtrled  round  in  play.    2.  {gigiot 

unsteadily  {Donne).    3.   Carelessly;  Islandick.)  A  fiddle;  out  of  use.    3.  Alight 

' ;  nrKiigenily   {Shakspeare).  open  carriage^  drawn  by  a  single  horse. 
)INHSS.  s.  '(from  giddy,)    1.  The        GIGA,  or  Jig,  in  music,   an  airy  bii>k 

eing  giddy  or  vertiginous.    3.  Inccin-  movement  geoerallj  written  in  the  time  of  J. 
jnstejdiness ;   muubility;     change-        Giga,  a  small  ulaod  on  the  VV.  coast  uf 

{Bacom).    3.  Quick  rotation;  inabi-  Scotland,  between  the  isle  of  Skye  and  the 

rp  its  place.    4.  Frolick;    wanton-  peninsulaofCantyrc,inAr|jyIcthire,  in  which 

k  {Donne).  county  it  it  included.    The  mhabitants  aniiu* 

)Y,  a.    iiVtiiSf   Saxon.)     1.  Verti-  ally  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain, 
laring  in  the  head  a  whirl,  or  seosa-        GiG ANTES,  the  rebel  giants, 
rcular  motion  {Tuie).     8.  Rotatory ;        GIGA'NTIC.  a.  {gigania,  Latin.) Suitable 

{Pope).    3.  Inconstant;    mutable;  to  a  giant;  big;  bulky ;  enormous  (Pope), 
i  changeful   {Skahfeare).    4.  lliat        To  GIGGLE,  v.  n.  (|[icAFf/ni,  Dutch.)  To 

diness  {Prior).  5.  Heedless;  thouf^t-  lau^h  idjy^  to  titter  (Giwricl). 
d  {Rowe),     G.  Tottering;    uniixed        OrGuLER.f.  (from  g^/r.)  A  laugher;  a 

ire).       7.    Intoxicaud^    elated     to  titterer  {Herbert), 

ssness :  orercome  by  any  overpower-        GrGLHT. «.  (getal,  Saxon.)  A  wanton ;  a 

'ment  {Skaktpeare),  lascinoos  mrl :  out  of  use  {Skakspeari), 
lYBRAlNED.  a.  {giddy  and  ^otn.)        GrGOT. «.  (French.)  The  hip-joiot. 

thoughtless  {Oiway),  GIGS,  a  term  in  the  stable,  but  now  almost 

lYHEADED.  a.  Without  steadiness  obsolete,  for  what  are  now  called  flaps,  a  kind 

icv  {Burton),  of  flaccid  fleshv  enla^ment  on  each  side  a 

^YPACED.  a.  Moving  without  re-  horse's  jaw,  which,  m  h'lt  mastication,  fre- 

Shakipeme).  ouently  falling  between  the  grinders,  b  pro- 

ON,  in  Scripture  history,  the  son  of  uuctive  of  pam,  and  prevents  the  hone  from 

r  the  tribe  of  Manasseti.     lie  was  eating,      if  long  and  thin,   they    may   be 

dee  of  Israel  in  the  year  of  the  world  completely   taken  off  by  a  pair  of  scissors 

1  died  in  9768.  and  the  wounds  washed  with  a  strong  solution 

!)UD  (Dr.  Andrew),  an  English  bap-  of  alum  in  water:  if  they  ire  too  fleshy  fdr 

Mer,    was   born  in  1700.      He  was  this  mode  of  extiqiation,  they  lAay  be  slightly 

librarian  many  years  at  the  British  scarified  with  a  bbtory,  or  abscess  lancet 
,  and  died  in  1784,  beoucathing  his        GIHON,  in  ancient  geo^phy,  one  of  the 

the  baptist  academy  at  Bristol.     Dr.  rivers  of  Paradise ;    accordmg  to  Wells,  the 

ras  a  learned,  antiquary  and  a  pious  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  into  which 

it  divides  al\er  its  conjunction  with  the  Tt- 

«.  (from  give.)  \.  A  thing  given  or  gris. 

{Matthew).    Q.  Tlie  act  of  giving        GILBERT  (William),  a  learned  physician, 

,  3.  The  right  or  power  of  bestowing  who  discovered  several  of  the  properties  of  the 

4.  Oblation;  ottering  {Tobit).    5,  loadstone,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  in   1540, 

{D^teronomy).    6.  Power ;  faculty  And  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  took  his  dc- 

rrff).  Kree  of  M.  D.  abroad.    On  his  return  to  Eug- 

Dortum,    in  law,    is  a  conveyance  land  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 

isseth  eitiier  lands  or  goods,  and  ia  of  physicians  in  London  in  1573,  and  practised 

ktent  than  a  grant,  being  applied  to  in  the  metropolis  with  great  success  and  repute, 

ovcsble  and  immoveable;  yet  as  to  so  that  queen  Elixabm  appointed  him   her 

imoveable,  when  taken  strictly,  it  is  physician  in  ordinary.     In  1000  he  published 

eonW  to  lands  and  tenements  given  a  work,  intitled  De  Magnete,  magneticisquc 

mt  gift  and  grant  are  too  often  con-  Cor.oribus,  and  de  magno  Magnete  tellurr, 

Phykioiogia  nova.    He  died  in  1603.     {fFat- 

^ears  Gifts,  presents  made  on  new-  kins.) 

',  as  A  token  of  the  gircr*s  good  will,        Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  an  able  navi- 

s  by  way  of  presage  of  a  happy  year,  (^tor,  who  took  possession  of  Newfoundland 

cticr  ia  very  ancient,  the  origin  of  it  m  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth;  but  was  un- 

ie  Romans  being  referred  to  Tatius  successful  in  an  aiterapt  he  made  to  plant  a  co. 

le  Sabine^,  who  reigned  at  Rome  con-  lony  on  the  continent  of  America.     He  con- 

ith  Rouiulu*,  aud  who  having  consi-  tended  for  the  existence  of  a  N.  W.  passage  to 

I  good  omen  a  present  of  some  sprigs  the  Indies,  in  a  book  written  for  that  purpose. 

1  gathered  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  He  died  in  1683. 

*e  goddess  of  stri-ngth,  which  he  re-        GILBERTIA.     In  boUny,  a  genus  of  the 

1  the  first  day  of  i\\c  new  year,  autho-  class  decandria,  order  moiiogynia.    Calyx  four 

custom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  these  or   five*toothed ;   corol  four  or  five-petalled  ; 

he  name  of  Strer.ar.  nectary  cylindrical,  truncate ;  anthers  inserted 

£D.  «.  C^ron.  ^^:/^;     i.  (vivfn  ;  be-  into  the  margiu  of  the  nectary;  capsule  four- 
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celled  ;  the  cells  about  oiue-seeHecl.    Four  tpe-  zal^ieth  Neg^is  by  whom  he  had  many  child* 

cies;  natives  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  reo,  two  of  whom  only  snrvived  him.     Mrs, 

GILBEHTINES,  an  order  of    religious,  GUI  died  in  1764.     His  works  are,  A  Com- 

thus  called  from  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempriusham  mentary  on  the  Qld  and  New  Testament,  in  9 

in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  who   founded  the  vols,  folio.     A  Body  of  Divinity,   in  3   vols, 

same  about  the  year  1 148  i  the  monks  of  \4hich  quarto.    The  Cause  of  God  and  IVuih,  4  vols,, 

observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  ivere  octavo.   A  Treatise  concerning  the  Prophecies 

accounted  canons  :  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  of  the  Old  Testanient  respecting  the  Messiah. 

Benedict.    The  founder  of  this  order  erected  a  A  Dissertation  on   the  Antiquity  of  the  He* 

double  monastery,  or  rather  two  uifTeren tones,  brew  l^ngiiage.  Letters,  VoweUpointt,  and 

contiguous  to  each  other,  the  one  for  men,  the  Accents.     Sermons  on  the  Canticles,  folio ; 

Qther  for  women,  but   parted  by  a  very  high  besides  a  great  number  of  sermons  and  contto* 

wall.     St.  Gilbert  himself  founded  13  rnonas-  versial  pieces  on  different  subjects.     The  doc* 

teries  of  this  order,  viz.  foar  for  men  alone,  tor  was  a  man  of  considerable  Ial)our  and  in- 

and  nine  for  men  and  women  tc^ether,  which  dustry ;  his  wor^s,  though  somewhat  tedioos 

had  in  them  70O  brethren  and  1500  sisters,  and  null,  exhibit  marks  of  sound  piety  and  a 

At  the  dissolution  there  were  about  2d  houses  flood  understanding  i  but  we  do  not  pow  recolr 

of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales.  lect  a  single  trait  of  genius. 

GILBOA,  mountains  of  Samaria,  stretch-        GILLS,  in  ichthyology,  the  respiratory  or? 

ing  out  from  west  to  east,  on  the  confines  of  gan  of  fishes,  anajtomically  denominated  bran- 

ihe  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  of  the  tribe  of  chiae,  and  in  many  respects  very  closely  ^ssimi- 

Issachar ;  and  to  the  south  part  of  the  valley  lating  to  the  lungs  q(  Quadrupeds.    The  gilb 

of  Jezreel,  beginning  westward  at  the  city  of  or  branchiae  lieio  two  large  opening,  oneoti 

Jezreel,  situated  at  the  foot  of  these  moun-  each  side  of  the  head.    Th/eir  form  is  semicir* 

tains,  reaching  almost  c^uite  to  the  Jordan,  ly-  cular,  and  terminate  >ivith  a  fringe  pf  bjeautiful 

ing  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Scytho-  fibrillx,  resembling,  in  jtheir  form,  the  vane  of 

polis:   famous  for  the  ^eath  of  Saul  and  his  a  feather.    They  are  perpetually  subject  to  aa 

son  Jonathan,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  alternating  action   from  the  pressure  of  the 

by  tlie  Philistines.  water,  nor  is  any  red  blood  IQ  be  discoverei) 

GILD.    See  Guild.  where  such  alternate  pressure  does  not  exist. 

To  Gild.  v.  a.  pret.  gilded  or  gilt,  (sil*&an.  Over  these  gills  is  a  large  flap,  or  valre,  allowr 

Saxon.)     1.  To  overlay  with  thin  gold  (JSpeti'  ing  a  communication  externally,  by  which  the 

ser),     2.  To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter  water  fishes  are  compelled  to  take  indo  their 

(Shak.).     3.   To  adorn  with  lustre  (Pope),  mouths  with  their  fobd  finds  an  exit  without. 

4.  To  brighten;  to  illuminate  {Souih).    5.  passing  into  the  stomach.    The  blood  is  col*» 

To  recommend    by   adventitious    ornaments  lected  from  the  infinite  ramification  of  th^ 

iShakspeare),  small  brauchlal  arteries,  by  a  vast  number  of 

Gl'LDER.  t.  (from  gildJ)     1.  One  who  small  veins,  gradually  communicating  and  eo  " 

lays  gold  on  the  surface  of  any  other  body  larging,  which  at  length,  instead  of  uniting  t 

(Bacon),     2.   A  coin,  from  one  shilling  and  form  a  pulmonary  vein,  as  in  quadrupeds,  an< 

sixpence,  to  two  shillings  {Shakipeare),  return  the  blood  to  the  heart,  unite  and  forE 

GPLDING. «.  (from  gild.)     Gold  laid  on  an  Mrla  descendens,  which,  without  the  inte^c^- 

any  surface  by  way  of  ornament  (JBacon).  vention  of  the  contraction  or  dilation  of  th^-e 

Gilding   (Art  of).    See  Gold.  heart,  circulates  the  blood  through  every  pst,  ^wt 

GILBAD,  in  Scripture  history,  the  son  of  of  the  system,  to  be  returned  to  the  heart  fe=»y 

IVIachir,  and  grandson  of  Manasseh,  had  his  the  corporeal  veins  alone.  The  heart  of  fish^^s, 

inheritance  allotted  him  in  the  mountains  of  which  is  single  instead  of  double,  is,  hence,        a 

Gilead,  whence  he  took  his  name.    See  Ge-  mere  pulmonary  and  not  a  corporeal  heart, 
nesis  xxxi,  xxxvii,  &c.  Gills,  in  botany.    See  Lam  el. 

GiLfiAD  (Balm  of).    See  Dracocspha-        GilI,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing^  a 

LUM.  quarter  of  an  English  pint. 

Gilead  (Balm  of,  Tree).    See  Amykis.        Gill,  contracted  from  Gillian,  is  an  apf^^l- 

GILL  (John,  D.  D.),  a  protestant  dissent-  lation  for  a  woman  in  ludicrous  laneua«. 
ing  minister  of  the  baptist  denomination,  and        1]^ill-cover,  in  ichthyology,  the  bonjr     o' 

the  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Gill,  was  cartilaginous  substance  placeu  on  the  me^sx^* 

born  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  No-  brane  that  covers  the  gills, 
vember  «3, 1697.   His  sentiments,  as  a  divine,        GILLlt'OWER.  Gilliplowek  (Cloir'«)# 

were  throughout  Calvinistic:   "  And  perhaps  in  botany.    See  Di  an  thus. 
no  maii  (savs  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady,  a  minis-        Gilliplower  (Queen's),  in  botany 

ter  in  the  cnurch  of  England),  since  the  days  Hesperis. 

of  Austin,  has  written  so  largely  in  defence  of       Gilliplower  (Stock),  in  botany, 

the  system  of  grace ;  and  certainly  no  man  has  Cheiranthus. 
treated  that    momentous  subject,    in  all  its        GILOLO,  a  largeislandof  theH>stI 

branches,  more  closely,  judiciously,  and  sue-  It  lies  directly  under  the  equinoctial  line,in  1*^' 

cessfully."    He  died  at  Camberwell,  October  130. 0  E.  The  inhabitanu  are  fierce  and  cni*^ 
14,    1771,  aged  73  years  10  months  and    10        GILPIN  (Bernard),  an  English,  divine  <>' 

days.     In  1718  the  doctor  married  Mrs.  Eli-  extraordinary  merits  was  boiti  at  Kentmire  »° 
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Woiaorelaiid  io  15 13, and  educated  atQueen't  wtt'CompaM  is  tutpen^cd  in  its  box  that  ntuaU 

college,  Oxfbid,  where  he  t€K>k  his  degrees  in  ly  ttaiid*  in  the  binacle. 

ifts,  and  wasi  ch(»cii  a  feHow.     On    he  com-  '  Gl'MCRACK.  i.  (liulicroutljr  formed  from 

Bidionof  the  fuuiidationof  Chribi «  mrchcol-  gin*)  A  slight  or  trivial  inechanwrn  {Prior). 
le^  by  Henry  Vlll.  he  was  chosen  cme  ofitt        Gi'MLHT.  $,  {gibelei,guimbelei,  French.) 

fine  masters.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  A  Borer  with  a  screw  ai  its  pomt  iHfaron). 
Rtl  for  popery  led  him  to  hold  a  dispute  with        GPMM  AL.  s.  ipmellus,  LfStinO  Some  lit- 

peter  Martyr,  the  result  (if  which  was  his  own  de  quaint  devices  of  machinery  {Hanmer), 
coDTersion  to  the  proiestant  rthgi<»D.     Soon         uPMMER.     «.    Movement;    machinery 

after  this  lie  was  presented  to   the  living  of  {Mare). 

j^orton  in  the  dioccsc  uf  Durham,  and  by  the        GIMP.  «.  A  kind  of  tilk  twist  or  lace, 
adfice  of  Tonstai,  bi!»hop  of  that  diocese,  who        GIN.  s.  (from  engine.)    1.  A  trap ;  a  snare 

was  his  uncle,  he  went  abroad,  that  he  might  {Bfn  Jomon).      8.    Any  thing  moved  with 

eonsttit    toreigo  divines,    :iking  with  him  a  screws,  as  an  engine  of  tortnre  (^enirr).    3. 

MS.  of  that  prelate  on  the  ei;ch:)rist    to  get  A  pu.np  worked  by  rotatory  tails  (/f^op^orc^). 

Sinted.     After  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  4.   (contracted  from  Gimbva.)     The  spirit 

bnstal  being  restored  to  bib  ^re,  iw  oli'rred  j  druw^n  by  distillation  from  juniper-berries. 
vtluable  living  to  Gilpin,  whoLeclii;f(i  it  from        GiN,  in  mechanics,  an  engine  for  driving 

scruples  of  conscience.    Soon  atier  he  went  to  piles.     See  PiLS-Rvaivi. 
jyis,  where  the  first  thing  he  did  \\m  io  print        GINGEE,  a  town  of  Asia,  iu  the  peninsula 

Im  uncle's  book.     In  155(5  Gilpm  rciurncd  to  of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 

England,  a  little  bi  lore  the   death  ol  qi-cen  del.      It  is  a  large  town,  well  peopled,  and 

Mtry.     His  uncle-  conrerrcd  on  him  the  arch-  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  seated  on 

dnconry  ot  D«irtiatn,  with  tiie  rectory  of  lu-  a  mountain,  whose  top  is  divided  into  three 

stnitOQ  annexed.      AiihoMKh  ih«>  |K-r«eruiiun  points,  on  each  of  which  is  a   castle.     The 

still  raged  ajgainst  the  protrsiant^,  nr  preached  Great  Mogul   in  iGgO  began  a  siege,  which 

openly  atsamst  vice  oi   cver>'  ki'id,  but  more  continued  three  years,  to  no  purpose.    It  is 33 

pirtietilariy  in  thertf.^N.  iind  amoiiu»t  oihrr  miles  W.  of  Pondicherry.  Lat.  II.  4S  N.  Lon. 

tkiog^,  againkt  piur.il -us  and  n«)n.reflidence,  10.  13  E. 

l)|f Which   he  bronjiit  such  a  ))er«ccution  on        GINGER,  in  botany.     See  Amomum. 
luBself  that  he  was  twice  formally  accused  be-        (tI'NGKUBREAD.  s.  {ginger  and  head.) 

Jbit  his  bishop,  who,  howe\er,  found  means  A  kind   of  farinaceous   sweetmeat    made  of 

fo  Drotect  him.     But  he  wa>  so  embarra5sed  dough,  like  tliat  of  bread  or  biscuit,  sweetenetl 

willi  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  that  he  resign-  with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with  ginger  and 

ed  the  arrtuleaconry  :r  d  retired  to  Floughton-  some  aromatic  seeds  {Swift). 
V-ipring,  the  :\\  iiu  of  u  lii-jh  becoming  vacant        GI'NGERLY.    ad.    Cautiously ;     nicely 

VIS  pvvu  lo  him  by  his  uncle.     Although  he  {Snakspeare). 

yiow  forbore  to  attack  the  clergy,  thev  c«iuld        Gl'NGEUNESS.  «.   Niceness;  tenderness, 
not  forgive  him,  and  he  was  arcu«ea  before        GlNGlDiU.M,  in  bouny.    Siee  Chare- 

fionner,  bishop  of  London,  who  ordered  him  folium. 

to  be  apprehended.     He  began  without  delay        GINGIRO,  or  Zindf.ro,  a  small  territory 

to  prepare  himself  for  martynlom,  and,  havinfi;  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia ;   being 

tiesired  his  house  stewani  to  provide  him  with  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Zebee,  by  which 

a  long  garment,  in  which  he  rroposed  to  go  to  it  is  also  almost  entirely  surrounded.    This 

the'  stake,  he  set  out  for  London.     But  the  river   is  extremely  lar^^e,  having  more  water 

detth  of  queen  Mary,  the  news  of  which  he  than  the  Nile,  and  licing  much  more  rapid ; 

tcceiTed  on 'the  road,  saved  him  in  this  ex-  so  that  during  the  rainy  season  it  would  be  aU 

^>]unity.      He  returned  to  Houghton,  where  together  impassable,  were  it  not  for  the  large 

bb parishioners  received  him  with  every  token  rocks  which  are  in  its  channel.    The  extreme 

of  respect  and  satisfaction.     When  the  popish  di-liculty  which  occurs  In   passing  this  river, 

Mops  were  deprived,  a  con^i^  crdire  was  sent  howe^-er,  is  the  means  of  preserving  the  king- 

loCariisle  to  elect  him  bishop  of  that  see;  but  dom  of  Gingiro,  which  could  otherwise  be 

be  declined   the  honour,  and    the  following  conquered  in  a  single  season  by  the  Galla. 

Sirrefn«ed  theprovostshipof  Quetn^  cr»llege.        In  this  kingdom  every  thins  is  conducted* 

^endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  munificence,  or  pretended  to  be  conducted,  by  magic  ;  and 

^rity,  and  virtuous  life.    His  death  was  hast-  all  those  slaves,  which  in  other  African  coun- 

5^  by  an  accident.    He  was  thrown  down  tries  are  sold  to  Europeans,  are  here  sacrificed 

^tbe  market-place  at  Durham  by  an  ox,  and  to  the  devil,  human  blood  being  a  necessary 

**tnmely  hurt ;  and  though   he  got  abroad  part  in  all  their  accursed  solemnities.'    "  How 

^^n  after  a  long  confinement,  he  never  per-  tar  (says  Mr.  Bruoc)  thiv  reaches  to  the  south- 

'^Ij  recovered.    He  died  in  1683,  in  the6()th  ward,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  I  look  upon  this  to 

7**t  of  his  age-     ( IVntkint.)  be  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  reign  of  ihc 

,^ILT.  f .  (from  f^ild.)  Golden  show ;  gold  devil  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  in  the 

■^idonthesorfaceof  any  matter  {Shakspeare) .  peninsula  of  Africa.'* 

Gilt.  The  participle  of  prifd.  GlNGIViR.  (gingivce,  from  gign^  to  be- 

■    GILTHEAD,   in  ichthyology.     See  Spa-  get,  because  the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in 

^Vs.  tnem.)    The  &;ums.    See  Gums. 

GIM.  a.  (An  old  word.)  Neat;  spruce.  ^  GINGFVAL.  a.  (ginpvay  Latin.)  Belon£<- 

GIMBOLS,  are  the  brass  rings  by  which  a  ing  to  the  g;atn%  ^Holder"^. 
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To  GI'NGLE.  y.  n,     1.  To  utter  a  sharp  careful  in  copying  the  life,  that  he  excelle4 

r1  arte  ring  noise  (Pope).  2.  To  make  an  affect-  Giorgione  in  discovering  tUe  delicacies  of  na» 

ed  sound  in  periods  or  cadence.  ture,  bv  tempering  the  boldness  of  his  colour- 

To  Gi'nole.  V,  a.    To  shake  so  that  a  ing.    The  mo^t  valuable  piece  of  Giorgione  in 

sharp  shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made  oilis  that  of  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  now  in 

{Pope).  the  church  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice;  where  it 

To  Gh'UGLE.  s.   (from  tlie  verb.)     1.  A  is  held  in  great  vcueration.     He  died  young  of 

shrill  rtMondtng  Aoise.    8.  Affectation  in  the  the  plague  in  1511. 

80un(^  of  periocU.  GIOTTO^    an  eminent  painter*  sculptor, 
Gl^GLYMOip.  a,  (yiyyXt/fioc,  a  hinge,  and  architect,  was  bora  near  Florence  in  1976, 
aud  ii3e(.)  Resembling  a  ginglymus;  approach-  and  was  a  disciple  of  Cimabue,  whom  be  great- 
ing  to  a  nn^tWmus.  ly  excelled.    He  was  chiefly  admired  for  his 
GlNGLYMiUS.  {ginflymus,  from  y(yyXt//x«f,  works  in  mosaic,  the  best  of  which  is  a  ship 
a  hinge.)    The  hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  over  the  grand  entrance  of  St.  Peter's  church 
diarthrosis  or  moveable  oonnexion  ot  bones,  at  Rome.     At  Florence  is  the  famous  mosaic 
which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  wonder- 
knee-joint,  &c.  fully  admired  by  Michael  Angelo.    He  died  in 
GINSKO,  in  botany.    SeeMAURiTiA.  |3d6. 

GUNNET.i.  (ymof.)  Anag;  amulejade.  GIOVENAZZO.    a  town  of  Naples,  in 

generated  breed.  Terra  di  Bari,  with  a  castle.    It  is  seated  on  a 

GINONIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mountain  near  the  sea*     Lat.41.  S6  N.  Loo^ 

class  dodecandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  Itf.  60  £. 

«ix-cleft ;  petals  six :  capsule  one^celled,Tour-  To  GIP.  v*  a.  To  take  out  the  guts  of  her^ 

waived,  many-seeded.    One  species ;  a  myrtle-  rings. 

form  shrub  of  Cuba,    with  leaves  opposite,  Gl'PSY.  s.  (corrupted  from  J^yp/tan.)  1, 

lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous;  peduncles  axil-  A  vagabond  who  pretends  to  foretell  futurity, 

iary  and  terminal,  one-6owcred.  commonly  by  palmestry  or  physiognomy.  (See 

Ginseng,  (gtfiseng,  Indian.)  The  plant  Gypsy.)     9.   A  reproachlui  name  for  a  dark 

from  which  this  root  is  obtained  is  the  panax  complexion  (Shakspeare)      3.  Name  of  slight 

quinquefolium  ;  foliis  ternis  quinatis,  of^  Lin-  reproach  to  a  woman. 

iieus.     A  genus  of  the  class  polyganiia,  order  GIRAJLDl  (Lilio  Gregorio),  an  eminent 

dioecia.      It   is  imported   into    this  country  writer,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1479*     He  rer 

scarcely  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  sided  some  time  at  Rome  in  favour  with  some 

about  three  or  four  inches  long,   frequently  eminent  men  at  that  court,  but  after  losing  his 

forked,  transversely  wrinkled,  of  a  horny  tex-  patrons  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  leturned  to  his 

ture,  and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a  native  place,  where  he  died  in    1562      The 

yellowish  whitfc  colour.    To  the  taste  it  disco-  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is,  Historia  de 

vers  a  mucilaginous  sweetness,  approaching  to  Diis  Gentium,  and  it  is   among  the  last  he 

that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  some  de-  wrote. 

gree    of  bitterness,    and  a  slight    aromatic  Giraldi  (John  Baptist  Cintio),  an  Italian 

warmth.    The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  poet,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1604.     After  go» 


seldom  employed.    See  Panax.  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  af- 

GIOI A  (Flavio),  of  Ami^lfi  in  the  kingdom  terwards  accepted  the  professorship  of  rhetoric 

of  Naples,  the    celebrated    mathematician  ;  at   Pavia.      Being  greatly  affiicted  with   the 

who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  gout  he  quitted  the  chair,  and  retired  to  his  na- 

])owers,  invented  the  mariner's  compass,  by  tive  place,  where  he  died  in  1573.    His  works 

which  the  navigation  of  the  Europeans  was  are  chieflv  tragedies,  an  edition  of  which  was 

extended  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  publishecl  at  Venice,  in  1583,  in  8vo. 

glube :   before  this  invention,  navigation  was  GIRARD  (Gabriel),  author  of  the  cele- 

confined  to  coasting.    The  king  of  Naples  be-  brated  work,  intitled,  Synonymes  Fran9oi8k 

ing  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  &c.  was  almoner  to  the  duchess  de  Beri^,and 

France,  he  marked  the  north  point  vf^ih  a  the  kine's  interpretjcr  for  the  Russian  ancfSela- 

fleur  delis,  in  compliment  to  that  country,  vonian  languages.     He  also  wrote  a  work,  in- 

It  is  said  the  Chinese  knew  the  compass  long  titled  Principes  de  la  Langue  Framboise;  hot 

before :   be  this  as  it  may,  the  Europeans  are  this  is   infenor  to  the  former,   which  indeed 

iiulchted  to  Gioia  for  this  invaluable  (liscovery.  exhibits  great  subtlety  of  understanding  and 

He  flourished  A.  D.  1300.  refinement  of  taste.    The  abb^  Girard  med  in 

GIORGIONE,  so  called  from  his  comely  1748,  at  the  ape  of  70. 

aspect,  was  an   illustrious  Venetian   painter,  GIRARDON  (Fran^oi?),  a  French  scolp- 

born  in  1478.     He  received  his  first   mstruc-  tor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  l628. 

tions  from  Giovanni  Bcllino ;  but  studying  af-  After  studying  under  Maziere  and  Anguier,  be 

terwards  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Louis  XIV.  to  perfect 

soon   surpassed  (hem    both,    being   the  first  himself  in  his  art,  and  succeeded  le  Bran  as 

iiinonc^  th<*  I>ninl).ird6  who  found  out  the  ad-  inspector-general    of  sculpture.      The  chief 

uiirable  ejects  <i\'  -iroou  lijrhts  and  shadows,  works  of  this  artist  are  the  Mausoleum  of  car* 

l*itian  Lccaii:c  h.*>  tivu!  in  &is  art,  and  was  so  dinal  dt  {licheUeu^  in  the  church  of  the  8or* 
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Itonne ;  the  eqaestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV . ; 
«nd  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.    He  died  at  Paris  in  17 1 5. 
GlRASSEy  in  roastiology.    See  Camelo- 

PARDAI  IS. 

To  GIRD.  V.  a.pret.  girded  or  girt,  (jyjT*oan, 
Saxon.)     1.  To  bind  round  (ilfacca^e»).    'J^ 
Tonut  on  so  as  to  surround  or  bind  iSwifi). 
3.  To  fasten  by  binding  (Aft//on).    4.  To  in^ 
ymi  (Skaktpeare),    5.  To  dress;  to  habit;  to 
dothe  iEtekiel),    6,  To  cover  round  as  a  gar- 
ment {Mtliofi),      7*  To  furnish;    to  equip 
(Mf/ZoR).    8.  To  enclose ;  to  encircle  {Milton), 
9.  To  reproach ;  to  gibe  (Shakspeare). 
To  Gird*  o.  n.  To  break  a  scornful  jest  i  to 

^be;  to  sneer  OSAa/fripeafi')* 

Gird,  f .  (from  the  verb.)  A  twitch ;  a  pang 
(7t/io<t9n.  Goodman), 

GIRDERS,  in  architecture,  some  of  the 
hrgest  pieces  of  timber  in  a  floor.  Their  ends 
av^  usually  fastened  into  summers  and  breast^ 
ftimmers,  and  joists  are  framed  in  at  one  end 
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to  the  girders.  The  size  of  girders  and  sum^ 
mers,  upon  the  rebuilding  of  London,  wercf 
ordained,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  in  lepgtli 
from  ten  to  twenty -six  feet,  in  breadth  from 
eleven  to  seventeen  inches,  and  in  depth  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches.  It  was  also  ordained 
by  the  same  statute,  that  no  girder  or  summer 
should  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  the  wall,  and 
that  their  ends  should  be  laid  in  loam  i  as  also 
that  they  be  of  good  hearty  oak,  as  free  from 
knots  as  may  be,  because  that  will  be  the  least 
subject  to  breaking,  and  may  with  more  safe- 
ty be  relied  on  iu  this  cross  and  transverse 
work. 

A  scantling  of  fir  10  feet  in  length,  8  inches 
in  breadth,  and  10  high,  is  foonnto  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  all  practical  purposes;  the 
following  tables  contain  the  aimensions  of 
other  girders,  of  very  nearly  equal  strength,  al- 
lowing the  relative  strength  of  oak  and  fir  to 
be  as  stated  under  the  article  Beam. 


FIR 

• 

OAK 

• 

LengUi. 

Braadtli. 

Height. 

Length. 

Bread cb. 

Height. 

10/. 

8t. 

lOf. 

IQ/. 

7i. 

lOt. 

12 

8 

11 

12 

1 

11 

14 

9 

111 

14 

8 

\\\ 

16 

9 

UJ) 

16 

8 

11*9 

18 

10 

IS 

18 

9 

n-9 

20 

10 

126 

20 

9 

12-5 

23 

11 

126 

22 

10 

12-6 

24 

II 

13-2 

24 

10 

13- 

r.I'RDLE.  #.  (xyji^&e,  Saxon.)  1.  Any 
thing  drawn  round  the  wnist,  and  tied  or 
Wkled  (Brown),  2.  Enclosure  ;  circumfer- 
^ncK{Sf>akspeare),    3.  The  zodiack  {Bacon). 

GiRULt  (Maidens*  or  Virgins*).  It  was 
^^e  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
'or  the  husband  to  untie  his  bridc*s  girdle. 
Homer,  lib.  xi.  of  his  Odyssey,  calls  the  girdle 
^mnt  ^vynf,  maid's  girdle.  Festus  relates 
Ibat  it  was  made  of  sheep's  wool,  arid  that  the 
J^wsband  untied  it  in  beJ.  The  poets  attribute 
to  Venus  a  particular  kind  of  girdle  called 
^Wm,  10  which  they  annexed  a  faculty  of  in- 
spiring the  passion  of  love. 

To  Gi'rdle.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  1. 
Togird;  to  bind  as  with  a  girdle  {Shah- 
^Wf).  2.  To  inclose  j  to  shut  in  j  to  en- 
^^{Shakspeare). 

GiwDLE  (Order  of  the).  The  order  of 
Cordclitrs. 

GI'RDI  EBELT.  s.  {girdle  and  belt.)  The 
^It  that  encircles  the  waist  (Dnfdcn) . 
.Gl'RDLER.  s.  (from  (^iidu^)    A  niakci  of 


•s. 


GIRE.  s,  {gyrus,  Latin.)  A  circle  descrihod 
by  any  thing  in  motion. 

GIUGASHITES,  or  Gfrgesenb8,  an 
ancient  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whose 
habitation  was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
where  we  find  some  footsteps  of  their  name  in 
the  city  of  (Jcrgesa,  upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

GIUGE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 
the  Said,  situate  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
2f).  30N.     Lon.  31.22  E. 

GIllGENTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  which  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agrigcn- 
tum.     it  has  only  one  street  fit  for  carriages. 

Jt  is  inhabited  by  1.^,000  persons,  hut  has 
no  remarkable  building'*  or  works  of  art  that 
descn'e  mention  ;  the  oniy  antiquities  to  be 
seen  were  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  lime  of  the 
Anlonines,  as  is  pretended,  relative  to  iomc 
association  between  Agrigentum  and  Lily- 
harnm  ;  and  a  piece  of  ancient  masonry  in  the 
foundations  of  a  church  pretended  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  At  some  dis- 
lancfj  on  the  old  ground  in  the  \alc,  itunds 
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the  cathedral^  a  dumsv  building  patched  op  by  meansofthe  trampeta  and  hollow  ^qIr/iI 

by  barhtmis  arcbiiecis  with  tarioua  didcoidant  conic<|iieiicc  of  which  the  sound  no  Umgiirap- 

parts.    Thii  chuieh  is  eorichcd  with  no  works  pears  lo  proceed  in  its  original  diiection,  M 

of  modem  paioten  ur  sculptors  that  cbim  any  i«  completely  reversed,     in  the  picsent  cnctk 

title  to  praise ;  hot  the  ha|>tisnial  font  is  made  beginning;  of  the  tube  is  in  one  of  the  hsnd- 

OGiof  an  ancient  sarcoph^us  faced  with  very  rails  jttst  opposite  the  centre  of  the  moailiQf 

Lcauiifui  ba»o  relievo.     Tnis  see  is  the  richest  one  of  the  trumpets,  the  orifice  being  cooenl- 

in  Sicily,  but  has  the  character  of  beiue  less  ed  by  reeds  or  other  mouldin|a :  the  tube  itxlf, 

eclightcned  and  polished  than  the  rest  of  the  which  may  be  about  half  an  inch  in  diancttf, 

isla:id.     It  i«  «eated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  runs  through  half  the  hand>rai],  then  down 

Sl  BUi^e.    Lat.  37-  24  X.     Lon.  13.  26  E  one  of  the  corner- posts,  and  from  thence  nods 

GIRL.  f.  ikarlinBa,  Icelandick,  a  woman.)  the  floor  till  it  reiches  a  largar  deal  case  alsMt 

A  jooog  woman,  or  female  child  {Shah,),  similar  to  an  inverted  funnel,  alon^  the  tide  of 

Girl  (Invisible).    The  name  giien  to  an  which  it  rises  till  it  comes  nearly  iniocoatact 

ingenious  acoustic  apnaratus,  by  which  sounds  with  the  ear  cif  the  confederate,  who  with  i 

issue  from  a  small  hollow  ball,  as  if  they  pro-  piano-forte,  &c.  are  concealed  in  this  cm; 

ceeded  from  a  girl  within  it.  Any  question  asked  by  a  voice  directed  ioia 

There  have  been  two  commonications  with  one  of  the  trumi)ets  will  be  immediaiclj  le* 

a  view  to  explain  the  secret  of  the  invisible  girl,  fleeted  back  from  the  concave  interior  scrte 

poblifthed  in  Nos.  t)5  and  66  of  the  Philosophi-  of  the  ^lobe  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  along 

cal  Journal.    The  author  of  the  first  of  these  which  it  will  be  conveyed  so  as  to  be  distioctijf. 

communications,  having  obsened  that  the  se-  heard  by  the  person  in  the  deal  caie ;  and  (M 

cret  of  the  invisible  girl  has  not  yet  been  pub-  answer  returned,  or  a  song,  or  a  tune,  from  the 

lished,  here  presents  the  explanation  of  it  given  instrument,  will,  in  consequence  of  a  similir 

by  Mr.  Millingtun  of  Chancery-lane,  in  his  reflection,  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  mouths  of 

railosophical  Experiments.  the  trum|)ets,  but  no  where  else;  and  there il 

The  visible  \tSLn  of  the  apparatus  connected  will  appear  to  come  precisely  from  the  intetior 

with  the  invisible  girl  is  this : — First,  a  maho-  of  the  globe.     A  small  hole,  closed  whh  glaM, 

gany  frame  not  very  unlike  a  bedstead,  having  is  left  through  the  deal  case  and  side  wall  of 

at  the  corners  four  upright  posu,  about  five  the  room,  by  means  of  which  the  concetM 

feet  high,  which  arc  united  by  a  cross  rail  near  person  has  an  op|)ortunity  of  obsen-ing  ind 

the  tiip,  and  two  or  more  cross  rails  near  the  eoumienting  upon   any  circumstance  wbidi 

bottom,  to  strengthen  the  frame :  these  cross  may  take  place  m  the  room, 
rails  are  about  four  feet  in  length.    The  frame        The  author  of  the  second  communicatioa 

thus  constructed  stands   upon   the  floor,  and  confirms  the  former  explanation  of  the  imisi- 

from  ihc  top  of  each  of  the  four  pillars  springs  blc  girl,  except  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ii 

one  of  four  strong  bent  brass  wires,  converging  supposed  she  saw  the  company,  for  he  careful- 

towards  the  top,  where  they  are  secured  by  a  ly  examined  the  room  of  a  similar  cxhibititMi 

crown  and  other  ornaments.     From  these  four  at  Bristol,  and  ascertained  that  there  ctuM  be 

wires  a  hollow  copper  ball,  of  a  foot  in  diame-  no  such  aperture  as  is  above  spoken  of.    Id  thii 

ter,  is  stis[>eudcd  by  slight  ribbons  so  as  to  cut  exhibition  there  was  a  loose  rail  with  ei^ 

ofl' all  poisible  cominiinication  with  the  frame,  legs;  seven  of  which  the  o|)erator  always  re- 

This  globe  is  siip(>osed  to  contain  the  invisible  inuve<l  from  their  places  to  blunt  su-spicion: 

being,  as  the  voice  ap|)arently  proceeds  from  but  the  eighth  was  always  found  immoveaUy 

the  interior  of  it :  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  fixed,  and  that  was  always  the  leg  towards  the 

equip|>ed  with  four  trumpets,  placed  round  it  closet  where  the  lady  sat.     Htrre,  loo,  the  nil 

in  an  horizontal  direction,  ana  at  right-angles  was  covered  0|>posite  the  mouth  of  the  irupi- 

to  each  other,  the  trumiKrt  mouths  coming  to  pets  with   stiined  paper ;    but  the  vibratioa 

within  about  half  an   inch  of  the  respective  might  be  felt  on  the  holes  when  any  one  ati- 

CTii^*  rails  of  the  frame  surrounding  them.  swered,  and  ))eoples*  liand*$  had  u  Utile  iiiJeDt- 

\Vhen  a  que^-tion  is  proposed,  it  is  asked  ed  them  by  accidental  pressure, 
from  any  side  of  the  frame,  and  spoken  into        Notwithstanding    the    afllirmation   of  the 

one  of  the  truini)cts,  and  an  answer  immedi-  writer  of  the  second  article  above,  that  ibrie 

aii-lv  proceeds  from  all  the  trumpets,  so  loud  could  be  no  aperture  for  the  lady  to  see  through, 

a«  to  be  distinctly  htard  by  an  ear  addressed  to  in  the  room  at  Bristol,  we  are   inclined  lo 

any  of  them,  and  yet  ?o  dfstant  and  feeble  that  think  there  has  been  some  such  orifice  in  other 

it  :'i>pears  as  if  coming  from  a  very  diminutive  exhibitions  of  this  kind  in  diflerent  paitsofihe 

beiii;;.     In  this  tiie  whole  of  |lie  experiment  iniited  kingdom.    If  such  an  aperture  wai  fixed 

consists,  and  the  variations  are,  that  the  answer  at  the  lieiglit  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the 

may  be  returned  in  several  languages,  a  kiss  concealed  seal  of  the  confederate  elexaie<iac- 

will  be  returned,   the  breath    producing  the  cordinglv,  it  would  give  her  considerable  ad> 

voice  may  be  fell,  and  sungs  are  sung,  accoin-  vantage  In  seeing  what  is  going  forward  in  the 

panied  by  the  piano-forte,  &c.  room,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  ev 

In  this  illusion  the  sound  is  really  conveyed  tremely  easy,  by  means  of  some  artificial  urus- 

by  a  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  trie  old  and  inent  attached  to  the  wall,  (of  which  theK 

w.II'known  contrivance  of  the  speaking-bust ;  mi^ht  be  several  alike)  to  prevent  the  p.'wsibi- 

thc  inviiiibic  u;irl  only  differiu'^  in  this  one  cir-  lity  ot' discovering  anv  such  hole.    Or  witho^l 

cuia^iai:.-o,  tnai  au  ariiiiw  lal  echo  is  produced  cievaliiig  the  seal  ot  the  confederate,  two  or 
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J  diiguiseirbj  a  feigned 
in  oifcn-work  ornameni,  would  give  her  a  illll 
mnre complcie  »ic«  of  eiery  iliingin  ih*  «hi- 
bitioa-room,  and  thai,  if  it  were  thuught  |ini- 
UR,  paunra;fcd  on  a  glass  Ijing  before  her  ujhiii 
bcT  muiical  iniimmeni. 

The  gcnifal  methwl  tif  ditpMing  sach  mlr- 
mn  mait  be  very  obvious  to  ihose  who  are 
BKnl;  ucquitntcil  wilh  ihe  ludiments  of  Ca- 

Siinn;  and  oihen  will  »ce  h  explained  in 
MiRidl'aand  similar  books  of  Ptiilosnphira) 
aiioni,  wherei  jcaluus  hiisbaiid  isiaiiihi 
o  see  what  his  wife  is  doing  in  nnoiher 
■[arlnienti  or  a  pt-iion  lo  s«  those  who  ap- 
prcBch  the  door  of  his  house,  wltlluut  lonking 
rat  al  the  wiiidaw,  or  withotit  having  a  frnut 
siwhicli  to  look  out. 

The  method  or  niaiiaging  this  exhibiiioit,  as 
gconatly  performed  in  Eugland,  k  doutiilFis 
^t«d  oiil  in  these  lellcrs  :  various  olher  me- 
iMi,  all  depending  upon  the  simple  pnnci|>le 
of  leflecled  sounds,  are  either  described  or  sng- 
|Hted  in  the  good  father  Kirchrr's  entertaining 
>ork  intitled  Musur^ia  Universalis.  (Relro- 
ifKl  o/Dhrorrriei.  Na.  Q.) 

GI'RLISH.  1.  (fiomgirf.)  Suiting  a  girl; 
tonthful  (Oarne). 
Ul'RLiSHL^'.  ad.  Tn  a  girlish  manner. 
T'  UIRN.  V.  n.  it  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
atrrin. 

GiaONDE.  adeparunent  of  France,  wbicb 
bidude*  part  of  the  late  proiince  of  Gulenne. 
It  lio  on  both  sides  the  Garonne,  Its  chief 
lown  li  Boiirdcanx. 

GIKUNNA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  with  a  bishop'e  see.  It  is  seated  on 
B  hill,  l>y  the  side  of  the  rirer  Qnhall.  Lat. 
M.  O  N.  Loii.  a.  5«  E. 
GIRT.  The  part.  pass,  of  girrf. 
TV  CiRT.  p.  a.  {ftomgird.jTogitd;  to  en- 
cvmpats  i  lo  encircle  :  not  proper  XThomiart). 
GlKT,  in  the  tneatunng  of  timber,  is  the 
circnmfefcnce  of  a  tree,  thoush  some  use  this 
ssonl  far  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumfere'ice 
only,  on  account  of  ilie  use  made  of  it.  The 
^Mte  of  the  fourth  part  is  considered  as  equal 
tolhe  afco  of  the  section  of  the  tree,  which 
aqnare.  llierefore,  muliipHcd  by  the  Iwigth  uf 
ii  accounted  the  solid  coiiteni.  This 
I  about  one  fourth  less  than  the  true 
(juantity,  beitij^  ttearly  equal  to  what  It  will  be 
liter  tlie  tiee  is  hewn  stjufire,  and  is  probably 
btendnl  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  aiguat* 

GrKT,  in  naval  aftaiiB,  the  siiuaijon  ofa  ship 
■bich  it  iiinored  so  tight  by  her  cabirs  a  to  be 
pmnied  turning  to  any  ctinnge  of  the  wind 
aiirit,  to  the  current  of  nhish  Fier  head  would 
mbtnrise  be  directed.  The  cables,  to  produce 
diii,  ace  extended  by  a  strong  nppljciitiun  of 
BKhaslcal  poners  within  the  ship,  so  that  at 
tbeieen,  or  endeavours  to  swing  jl>out,  hci 
•idibean  upim  one  of  the  cabira,  wliicb  inter- 
nip's  berin  the  act  of  iraveriing. 

GIRTANNliR  (Dr.  Christopher),  a  cele- 
biuletMuiui,  was  Itutn  in  Swlsstrlaud,  about 


1760.  He  removed  into  Germany  early 
and  was  the  first  chemist  then  who  adopi__ 
the  nsw  chemical  ducliine  of  the  French.  In 
1791,  he  published  at  Berlin  a  work  tntliled 
The  New  Cliemicnl  Nomenclature,  in  the 
Uernian  laneiiage  (JVrti*  Chcnitekt  Nomtn' 
ktalur  fuT^  die  Deultclie  Jprache)  ;  and  tb*- 
next  year  The  Elements  of  the  Aniiphli>glsti»i 
Chemisiiy.  He  wus  ihc  author  also  of  seven 
other  works,  and  of  a  great  many  pj|)erj  bu 
chemistry  nod  other  siibjicis,  primed  in  diHec' 
enl  Journals.  HediedulGottingcn,  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  May  17ih,  IgOO.  in  ihc  40th  year  of 
hisage.  (Wi/.JMag.) 

GIUTH-LINE,  a  rope  passing  through  a 
single  block  on  the  head  of  tlic  lower  masts  to 
hoist  up  the  rigging,  and  the  [lersons  employed 
to  placeihe  rigging  and  crosi-treas  on  the  mast 
heads.  The  girth. line  is  the  first  rope  emp}<^. 
ed  to  i;ig  a  shin,  oftei  which  it  is  removed  till 
the  ship  is  to  be  unrigged. 

GIRTHS,  horse  swathes  made  from  woollen 
web,  and  used  fur  keeping  ihe  saddle  in  a  pro- 

Cr  pnsitioD.  These,  10  prevent  galling,  should 
inadeofelasiicHiid  not  ofiighi'wove  web, 
which,  being  riuid  and  harsh,  is  likely  to  lac» 
rate  during  the  heal  and  friction  of  a  long  chase. 
Ob^ervalion  should  be  made  that  girth)  aw 
never  too  short,  so  as  10  have  the  buckle  below 
the  |>ad  of  the  saddle,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other  1  for  want  of  aiieiiil.,n  to  whi.ih,  warbles, 
sitfasts,  and  wounds,  nerj'  frequcnllv  ensue. 

To  Girth,  b.  a.  To  bind  wiih  a  girth. 

GISA  RMKS,  in  our  old  writeni,  %  balbtn. 

GISUOHOUGH,  a  (own  in  the  N.  Riding 
ofYoikshire,  witb-a  market  on  Mondays,  fi 
is  noted  for  being  tbe  firtt  place  where  alum 
was  made.     Lat.  54.35  N.     Lon,  0.  S.-i  W. 

GISUURN,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  with  a  niaikri  on  Mondays.  Lat. 
53.55  N.      Lon.  a.Kf  W. 

To  GISE  Ground,  v.  a.  U  when  the  owner 
of  it  does  not  feed  it  with  hii  own  stock,  but 
tukes  other  cattle  10  grate  (Bailey). 

Gl'SLE.  Among  tbeanclcni  Saxoni,  sig. 
nines  a  pledge :  thus,  Frrdgiile  is  a  pledge  of 
peace;    GiiMerl  au  illustrious  pledge   (Gii- 
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GISON,  in  Jewish  anllqiiity,  a  wall  about 
breast  high,  made  round  the  temple,  and  the 

alwr  of  burnt  sacrifices,  lo  keep  the  people  at 

GITI'ISH,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  often 
in  the  Psalms,  and  generally  translated  wine- 


To  GIVE.  t..  a.  pret.  gatt 
gintn.  (jipan,  Saxnn.)  1.  T 
ismfer  without  any  praiie  or  reward  {Houk'rr). 
e.  To  transmit  from  himself  m  another  by 
hand,  speech,  or  writing;  to  deliver  (,Burntt). 
3-  To  put  into  one's  possession ;  to  consign  -, 
lo  impart ;  to  eommunicnie  {JtmpU).  4.  To 
pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  In  exchange  {Skak- 
ipfOTc).  b.  To  yield;  not  to  withhold  {Bu- 
coB).  6.  Toqtuii  to  yield  as  due  (£«/«.) 
7.  To  coorer;  to  Impa'l  {Brjnliall).  8.  To 
expose;  to  yield  without  inlemion  IDn/dfit 
9.  To  gTBDt;  U>  allow  Ijlllnliirv].      lU.    l\i 
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yM  ;    nOl  to  iJwiy  (Rome),     li.  To  afford; 
10  sopi'^y   (I/f'Okrr).     li?.   To  cin|)owerj    to 
commi<»«o"  (Pope).     \'X  To  tnahlc  {Hooker). 
14.  To    pay  {Shahpeare),     ifi.  'j'o  uuer;  to 
▼ent  J  to  prnnoimcc  {Sinift).     lO.  To  exhibit ; 
to  show  iHnU)' .   '7.  T"  txhibii  as  th«  pro- 
cUict  of  a  cfliciilaliori  {Arbutlnwt),     ih.  To  do 
any  act   of  wliirh    ilu-  rotiM>qiieiice  rcachcti 
others:  he  ^d\i*  no  o0\hcc  (.liimivn.     I  p.  To 
exhibit  *,  to  send  fcKiii  aModoiir*  tVoin  any  body 
iBacon).     iiO.  To  addict;  to  apply  {Sidney). 
SJI.  T«)  resign  ;  to  yield  up  {Herbert).     22.  To 
conclude;  U)  *iip|yi««  ((iarlh),    23.  To  Give 
away.     To  alienate  fforii  ones  self;  to  make 
o\rr  to  aiioihcr  {Taylor).     24.  To  Give  back. 
To  return ;  to  niiore.     2.'».  7c»  (tivk  ybrM. 
To  publish  \  to  U.-II.    tfO.  7o  Give  ///r  Aan<^. 
To  yield  pre-einiiM-rif  <*•  an  being  subordinate 
or  infcrioiir.     27.  7*"  (mve  otrr.     To  leave; 
to  qtiii ;  to  reave  {llaoker).    28.  7b  Give  over 
To  addict;  io  attach  lo  (A'irf/K-^   Gr^w).   -29. 
Ttf  GiVK  over.    To  conclude  Inst  {Arbuthnot), 

30.  T'wGiVBow^f.     To  abandon  {lludibras), 

31.  /b  (riVK  ofy/.  To  prtK-laiin  ;  U)  |iublish  ; 
to  !•  {Knollrf).  AU.  To  GiVB  ou/.  To 
sho\  liilsf.  apni'jranrr  (Sfiakspeare) .  33. 
7b  iVK  up.  lo  ii'«it[n;  to  quit;  to  yield 
iSidoei/).  .i4.  T'f  ('Ivk  up.  To  abandon 
{Sliiliniiflrrl ).  li'.  'J'od ivK  Up.  To  deliver 
ISwi/t).  .i(i.  7b  (nvK  Mviv  To  yield  ;  not 
to  reii*!t  ;  l"  niuki!  tooin  for  {Cnllirr). 

To  GiVK.  «.  n.  I .  To  rush  ;  lo  fall  on  ;  to 
give  ih«  «  aidr.  A  Frnirli  phranr  {Hooker). 
2.  To  rt- 1'  • ;  to  jrrow  ni"i'«i ;  to  melt  or  soften  ; 
(o  than  {iiaron).  3.  To  move.  A  French 
jihrase  {Dauirl).  4.  7b  Givk  in.  To  go 
back ;  o  give  way  ;  not  in  use  (Ilauward).  6. 
Vb  Give  into  To  adopt  ;  to  rni brace.  A 
French  phnisc  {.iddii^on).  0.  To  (iIVK  off* 
'Jo  cease;  to  forbear  {Lotkc).  7.  7b  CJiVE 
t\-cr.  To  cease  ;  to  act  no  nion*.  rt.  7b  Give 
nut.  To  publish;  to  proclaim  (.SV/'j/?),  9. 
7b  Give  out.     To  cease  ;  i(»  yii-ld  (.Vicj/V). 

Give  and  take  plathb,  in  tiorse-rucing, 
plates  in  running,  for  which  iliu  horses  carry 
weisht  according  to  their  height,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  inches  to  a  baud.  The  hxcd 
rules  for  a  uive  and  take  are,  that  horses  mea- 
suring fourteen  hands,  arc  iraeh  to  carry  nine 
sione  ;  and  that,  if  above  or  below  which 
height,  they  are  to  carry  seven  pounds,  more 
or  less,  for  everv  inch  they  nre  lii^,hcr  or  lower. 
A  horse,  therefore,  measuring  fotirieen  hands 
one  inch  and  a  half,  will  carry  nine  stone,  ten 
pounds,  eiuht  ounces;  a  hor>e  measuring  thir- 
teen bauds  two  inches  and  a  half,  will  carry 
only  eigut  stone,  three  poundi,  eight  ounces ; 
the  former  being  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
fourteen  hands,  the  other  one  inch  and  a  half 
ImiIow  It 

Gl'VKR.  s.  (from  to  gtre.)  One  that  ?ives; 
donor  ;  bestower ;  distributer ;  granter  {Pope). 

GIVES,  s.  Fetters  or  shackles  for  the 
foot. 

GIIJLA,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  30 
miles  riW.  of  Great  Waradin.  Lat.  46.  40  N. 
l/»n.  20.  40  K. 

GIUSTANDEL,  an  episcopal  town  of  Ma- 
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cedonia,  in  European  Tiuic|.  Ix.41.10% 
Lon.  SO.  36  E.^ 

GIUSTO,  in  mtisic,  aleniileflidD|iq^ 
larity  and  eooabiJity  in  tioM. 

Gi'ZZARD.  1.  {fotier.  Fifodb^g^ 
I^tiu.)  It  is  aometimei  ciUed  num.  U 
The  s^trong  niiuculous  stonuck  tia M.  t 
Apprehension  or  conocptioa  of  miodi  Hilr 
frets  his  gizzard^  he  baraiMi  lui '— TpTi 
{Hudibrtu). 

GLABRARIA.  In  bouof.anirffa 
clat>s  polyaUclphia,  order  po^anM.  Oht 
five-deft ;  petals  five ;  ncctaiy  pberi  «  m 
receptacle,  and  composed  of  briMkiaikii|» 
the  calyx ;  sument  thirlyp  m  in  CKik  flU 
dru|>e.  One  s|)ecics  only :  a  la^p  nrtlrfa 
tree,  with  leaves  alteniaie»  o^alB-bMHhl^ 
entire,  downy  underneath;  flowcniainiq 
clusters. 

GLA'BRITY.    s.    (from  gl^kv,  UbM 
Smoothness;  baldness. 

GLABROUS.  «.  (g/a^w.LiliD.)It» 
tural  history,  smooth  ;  glossy;  shiBinc. 

GLA'CIAL.  a.  Cg/arsoi,  French  sglickfib 
Latin.)  Icy;  made  of  ice;  froien. 

To  GLACIATE,  r.  ».  {j^laeut,  Ul  fb^ 
cer^  French.)  To  turn  into  ice. 

GLAClAnriON.f.  (flom  g/flci«lf.)  Ik 
act  of  turning  into  ice ;  ice  formed  (Brin> 
GLA'CIOUS.  a.  (g/ocio,  l-atin.)  Ix^j  •• 
?einbiing  ice  {Brown). 

GLA'CIERS.  a  name  given  to  Mmeiay 
extensive  fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps.  Ite 
Glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  s(Rti;lhe 
first  occuuymg  the  vallevs  stiuated  10  die b* 
som  of  the  Alps,  which   are  called  LdM 
Glaciers ;  the  second,  which  clothe  the  wth 
mits  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  alU 
Upper  Glaciers.     1.  The  Lower  Gbcimflr 
by  far  the  most  considerable  in  czteBC  ui 
depth .    Some  stretch  several  leagues  in  leoilhi 
that  of  des  Bois,  in  particular,  is  more  nai 
fifteen    miles   long,   and    above  three  in  ife 
greatest   breadth.     The  Lower  GJaciai  k 
not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  commimitMB 
with  each  other,  and  but  few  of  thm  » 
parallel   to   the  central  chain  i    they  iDOil^ 
stretch  in  a  transverse  direction,  are  beidtni 
at  the  higher  extremity  by  inaccessible  meks* 
and  on  the  other  extend  into  the  culliviiEi 
valleys.    The  thickness  of  the  ice  varioii 
different  parts.     M.  de  Saussu re  found  its  f^ 
neral  depth  in  the  glacier  des  Bois  from  cig^ 
to  a  hundred  feet,  but  questions  not  theinfim- 
ation  of  those  who  assert  that  in  some  pbn 
its  thickness  exceeds  e%'en  six  hundito  fciL 
These  immense  fields  of  ice  usually  ratoaiB 
inclined  plain.    Being  pushed  forward  by  tk 
pressure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  Mldf 
supported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  thA 
are  intersected  by  large  transverse  chasms,  tti 
present  the  appearance  of  walb,   pyrani^ 
and   other   fantastic  shapes,  observed  st  il 
heights  and  in  all  situations  wherever  the  de- 
clivity trxceeds  thirty  or  forty  degrees.    Balis 
those  parts  where  the  plain  on  which  they 
rest  is  norizontal,  or  only  gently  inclintfd,  th* 
burfacc  of  the  ice  is  nearly  uuifurni  j  the  chtfoi' 
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«T«  but  ttw  Bitd  narmw,  and  ihe  tiarcllFr 
ctMks  on  fool  wilhoul  much  diiReuliy.  TIip 
•urraee  of  tht  icc  is  noi  so  iVifptty  a»  thai  i.f 
foiKn  [loiiili  tu  riven ;  ii  Is  tough  anil  |^iaii>]- 
Birf,  ■ml  it  f.iiljr  lijn^crous  lO  the  |)asseii(yr 
in  tie^ (teiccNti.  2.  L'pjicr  Glaciers  may  be 
■tibilivHW  i[ito  ihoie  which  cover  ihe  miiii- 
niiii,  jnd  iliosr  which  extend  llodK  ilie  Eidea 
ttfiha  Al)it.  lliosc  which  cover  the  smimiiis 
«f  ihe  AliM  owe  ilieir  origin  to  ihe  mow  that 
bill  It  nil  KMoni  or  the  ycit,  «nd  which  re- 
Riiim  nrarl^  in  its  original  state,  Iwinx  co»- 
fnW  into  n  har>l  suhsiatice,  tind  ii'it  con- 
tmnl  into  ice.  For  althouBli,  arconIin|f  to 
ihr  opinion  or  some  philosophers,  the  Mimmii 
of  Mocl  £liiic  and  or  olliei  elevated  moun- 
Willi  is,  from  the  gliilcoing  n(  the  suirucc, 
)uppo)ci]  to  he  covered  with  pure  Ice,  ^el  it 
ipfwn.  both  fioin  iheocy  and  ruperience, 
inMitit  notice,  butsnow.  For  in  >.>  elevaleil 
ind  cold  3  region  there  cannot  be  melted  a 
qmniilToritiow^anicient  lo  impregnate  with 
■"'""        whole  nia«  which 


«ilrd.     Kx|Kn 


ilso  juHlities  this 


Siiiunre  found  the  loo  of  Moi 
BniK  onlj  encrusted  nith  ice,  which,  though 
»f  •  flrtn  consiitrnce,  was  yet  iicneinible 
*ilb  *  iiick :  and  on  the  decliviiiei  of  the 
Mimil  he  disciiierrd  beneath  the  anrface  a 
"oHinow  without  coherence.  The  suhiiuncc 
"li«h  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  neither 
pure  mow  like  thul  of  the  Mimiiiiti,  nor  ice 
•hich  formi  the  Lower  Glacien,  hut  ii  an 
Mnmbltn  ofboih. 

Ctmtitierible  diflerM»  of  opininti  has  prc- 
**M  amungtt  philosophers,  whclhi"r  the 
•tWn  of  ice  anJ  snow  in  these  regions  of 
*Txlle»  winter  increase,  decrease,  or  remain 
*>wly  ilaliaiiarf .  Mr.  Coxe seems  inclined  in 
Uiinii  ihey  vary  in  their  liie:  that  ^iilleman 
*l»«n«,  ih.it  the  gUcier  of  Monianvert  is  ge- 
'■MlH]' bordered  with  trees  ;  near  the  base  of 
,'<iiii  nst  bwly  of  froxen  niatter  the  ice  is  rx> 
ltd  into  an  arch,  perhaps  one  hundred 
•™  in  heiBht.  whence  ihe  Aneron  rushes 
^IS  impttuosilj  and  in  a  lar^  shfei  of  water. 
A  lit  amnoached  the  ice,  he  passed  ihmugh  a 
■iwit  of  firs;  ihoic  near  the  arch  were  very 
*Kirnl.  aitil  about  ei);hly  feet  high ;  the  trc«s 
■BwWB  them  and  ilw  glacier  were  evidently 
7'ODgtr,  from  the  inferiority  of  iheir  size  and 
•Jtar  iatrititic  mark),  oihers  still  less,  had 
,*Wn  (inetopcd  hy  the  iec,  anil  many  were 
^nwB  down;  argulna  from  this  gradaiiuo 
.B  ihe  ipimranca  of  the  (its,  he  concludes, 
■n  ihr  glacier  has  originally  extended  lo  the 
"ll|mwii  ancieni  trees,  and  dissolving,  young 
.gW  bwfe  grown  on  it»  former  site,  which 
_Mn  been  overtntKcd  by  a  fresh  inereiMuficc. 
iMltnlcr'nca  seems  almost  conclusive,  but 
*■  rin  fttrther  smiporieil  by  ihe  fall  of  large 
PKaof  prnnilc  called  moraiiie  l>y  ih^  inhabii- 
*^i  which,  borne  ilon^  by  the  ice,  sink 
■htongli  it  as  it  dissolves,  and  Tilling  into  the 

e,  fonii  •  horiirr  .ilonE  its  extreimiy ;  those 
been  urited  forward  hy  (he  prcsinrc  of 
'**i«e,  and  extend  cicn  to  the  place  onii- 
N  br  Ihe  larze  (in. 

voLv, 


Excli»ive  of  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Cmtc 
di!crivere<l.   ihnt   the  glacier  of  Grindelwald 
hud  iltinmi^hed,  at  least.  Mill  (laces,  bctweea 
the  dates  at  his  two  visits  in  1776  and  17SS  ]   V 
uiul  in  (he  valley  of  Chamuujiy,  the  MuraiUji  I 
de  Glace,  which  he  hud  described  ii  forminfj 
the  border  of  the  glacier  of  BotsoB,  in   177(£ 
no  lonjKr  riisicd  in   llSi,  and  young  trew  1 
hid  arown  On  the  site  of  the  uJge  of  the  glaciei 
orMonianvcri. 

M.  Itourrit,  who  appears  to  have.vietted  J 
and  described  the  glaciers  with  all  that  ei^  1 
thusiasm  which  the  contemplation  of  such  ob-  1 

Saks  of  iheqi  I 
:ted  mass  of  J 
ice  (Dea  Bois)  we  crossed  the  Arve,  and  tra- 
velling in  a  tolerable  road,  passed  tome  viU  1 
la^es  or  hamlets,  whose  inhubiiants  behaved  | 
with  much  politeness  j  ihcy  in        "  ^_ 

in  and  rest  ourselves,  apologized  for  our  r<M  ] 
ceniinn,  and  ofl'Erctl  us  a  lasle  nf  their  honey,    f 
Afier  amtisiiig  nuritlvrs  some  time  amongst   J 
Ihem  we  resumed  our  road,  and  entered  a  bcui^   ] 
liful  wood  of  lofty  firi,  inhabiied  by  siiuiireli.  J 
The  bottom  is  a  line  uiid,  left  there  by  the  iiw  | 
uiidationsijf  the  Arveron;  il  iia  very  agreeabla   J 
walk,  and  exhibits  sonie  extraordinary  appear- 
ances,     lu  prapnrliou  as  we  advanced   into 
this  wood,  we  observed  the  objects  gradually 
tu  vanish  from  our  light;  surpiised  a*  ''--- 


the 


joghl  i 


I  for 


ifjciion ;  till,  baking  parsed  through  it,  the 
charm  ceased.  Judge  of  our  asioiiisliniei 
tvhen  wc  SAW  btfute  tm  an  enorinoui  mats 
ice,  (wenly  limes  at  large  as  the  fionlof  o 
cathedral  of  Si,  Peter,  and  lo  constructed,  that 
we  have  nnly  lo  change  oui  fitustion  to  make 
il  resemble  whatever  we  please.  It  is  a  inag>  J 
nidceiit  palace,  cased  over  with  the  purest  crysf  ' 
lal ;  a  majestic  lemple,  ornamented  with  u 
poriico,  and  columns  of  several  ihaiiei  and 
colours;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  tbrlress, 
flanked  with  tovveri  and  bastions  la  the  ri^ht 
and  left,  and  at  buitoin  Is  a  grotto,  terminating 
in  a  dome  of  bold  consirucliun.  This  fairj 
dwelling,  this  enchanicil  residence  or  cave  of 
fancy,  is  ihc  source  i>f  the  Arveion,  and  of 
the  gold  which  is  found  In  the  Ane.  And  if 
WL-  add  lo  all  this  rich  variety,  the  linking 
tinkling  loimd  of  water  dropptna  fro  m  iu  sides, 
Miih  ilieglitteritiBrBfraclionorihe  >o In  rays, 
whilst  tints  of  the  most  lively  green,  or  blue, 
or  yellow,  or  violet,  have  the  effect  of  diffcreul 
cemparimentB,  In  the  several  divisions  of  (he 
grolto,  the  whole  is  so  theatrically  splendisi, 
so  completely  piclurcnue,  so  beyond  imagina- 
tion great  and  beautifid,  that  1  can  hardly 
believe  the  art  of  man  has  ever  yet  pioduce^i 
nor  ever  will  produce,  a  building  lo  grand  in 
its  construction,  oi  so  varied  in  its  ornamenis. 
Desirous  of  sutvcying  every  side  of  ihii  mass, 
we  cmssed  the  river  about  four  hundred  yard* 
from  its  source,  and  mounting  ayou  (he  rocks 
and  ice,  appruaclled  the  vault  i  but  while  we  ' 
were  alieniively  employed  in  viewing  all  in 
p^tis,  a-ttonitbed  at  (he  sporiivenen  of  fancy, 
we  cjit  our  eyes  at  one  considerable  menitjef 
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of  th«  pile  above  us,  which  wbi  ufuccoantably  chiefi,  who  ivvre  terrified  at  htf  bulk,  ar 

tupported ;  it  seemed  to  hold  by  almost  nothing:  £uryalus  alone  accepted  hit  defiance: 

ourimpradence  was  too  et  idem,  and  we  has-  «  ftj^  g^eat  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 

teoed  to  retreat ;  yet  scarcely  had  we  stepped  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^'^  ^        %f  conquest  for  h 

baefc  thirty  paces  before  it  broke  off  all  at  once  friend  - 

with  a  procfigioos  noise,  and  tumbled,  foiling  officious  with'  the  cincture  gilds  him  nmo 

llil'IJ^'^c^P^i'^*'^'*  "^  i^re  standing  juu  ^^j  ^^  j,;,  ^^j^^  ^j,^     ,^4,  of  dendi  a 

GLACIS,   in    fortification,  that  mass  of  , 

earth  which  serves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  The  captives  slain  on  this  occation  were  n 

way,  sloping  easily  towards  the  champaign,  or  comiManded  to  fight ;  they  had  been  led  I 

field.    The  jrfacis,  otherwise  called  esplanade,  the  pile,  and   died  with    the  theep,  Mct 

is  aboat  sik  ftet  high,  and  loses  hself  by  an  in-  coursers,  and  dogs,  that  their  bodies  m#t  b 

sensible  ditfiinution  in  the  spaceof  ten  fathoms*  *>"rnt  by  the  Barnes  which  coosamed  that  ( 

GLAD.  «.  'U\art,  Saxon ;  g/«rf,  I>anish.)  Patroclus  : 

1.  Otieeiful;    gay;    in  a  itaie    of  hilarity  «  Then,  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 

iMilioh),   ft.  Wearily  a  gay  appearance ;  fer-  Sad  sacrifice !  twelve  Trojan  captiva  fell." 

tile;    l^right;    shOwy  (^Ishtah),    3.  Pleased;  m.      .                              ..    •                v 

elevated  with  joy  (Prc^b^,    4.  Pleasing;  The  above  quotations  posiuvely  proye,  d« 

exhllararing    iStdneii).    6.  Kxprtsiing  gla^-  l^c  Komans  deviated  from  their  piedfcesio 

■ness  (Pifb^                                r         o  o  j,^  ^^^  practice  of  this  barbarous  custom.  11 

JhGLAii.v.t.  (from  the  adjective.)    To  Greeks  appear  to  have  destnwjed  their  p^ 

make^fad ;  to  cheer ;  to  exhilarate  {Pope).  ?"  «  revengeful  principle  and  dis^ched  Uie 

GLAOBACH,  a  town  of  Westphatia,  in  immediately;   but  the  former  refined  up( 

the  duchy  of  Juliers.    Lat.  6*.  14  N.    Lon.  cruelty,  and  would  ijther  purchase  c«pUit 

Q   10^  or  destroy  the  lives  of  ill-disposed  slaves,  tn 

>o  GLA'DDEN.  v.  a.   (from  glad,)    To  S"'^^/*'''  '"'^'''t  ""^  ^^""^  fnends  to  the  ■ 

cheer;  to  delight;  to  make  glad ;  to  exhilu.  bloodless,  or  the  siicctators  of  the  obsci|ai 

rate  iAdd^son)T  home,  wiihout  the  graufication  of  witnew 

GLA'DDER.  5.    (from  glad.)    One  that  wretches  cutting  each  odier  to  death,  tho^| 

makes  glad  ;  one  that  exhilarates  (Dryden) .  not  under  the  inHuencc  of  previous  anger.  A 

GLADE.   *.    (from  jlopan,  Saxbn.)      A  cordinR  to  Valerius  Maximos,  and  Lsmpndi. 

lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood  (Pope).  »"   Helioeabalus,  gladiators  were  first  in^ 

GLA'liEN.  Gla'der.  5.   (from  ff/arfittf,  duced  at llomcbv  M.  aiid  D.  Brutus,  at  H 

Lat.  a  sword.)  Swordgrass:  a  general  name  of  ^f^nera    of  ilicir  father,  in  the  consulOiip  • 

planu  that  rise  with  a  broad  blade  like  sedge.  An.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulyius. 

GLA'DPULNESS.  #.  (glad  and  fulniss.)  .  ^  ^^^^  ^«/^  ^"'?"«  >'»»''•  ^^  g««*iators,  di 

Joy ;  gladness :  obsolete  (Spenser).  tinguished  by  their  weapons,    manner,  if 

GLADIATE  SILIQUE.  Gladiatem  legu-  li"ie  of  fighting.  &c.  as,  the  Andabatae.   Tl 

men.  In  botany.    A  gladiate  or  sword-shape<l  catervarii,   who  always  fought  in  lioops  ( 

silique  or  legume.     As  in  Cleome  arabica,  companies,  number  gainst  number ;  or,  a 

Dolichos  ensFformis.  c*^.'^*"^  ^o  <>^*'«"'  ^^^  fought  promucoooi 

GLADIATORS,  persons  who  fought  for  without  any  certain  order.     The  dims* 

the  amusement  of  the  public  in  the  arenas  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards  or  swjnl 

of  amphitheatres  In  the  city  of  Rome,  and  or  w,th  sword  and  dagger.     The  esscdsn 

at  other  places  under  the   dominion  of  the  wn<>  f^^^f  »»  c*"-    The  Bscales,  or  Cwi 

Romans.      ITie  term  is  derived  from  their  lana,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor  s  comw 

use  of  the  gladius,  or  sword,  and  the  on-  »"^  who  being  more  robust  and  dextrous  ihi 

gin  of   this  horrid    custom  is  said  to   have  ^^^  r^*^*  were  frequently  called  for,  and  iber 

been  the  practice  of  Sacrificing  captives  to  the  «>J«  ^^^^  ^Uo  postulatitii.     Several  otb 

maiies  of  chiefs  killed  in  baule.     It  seems,  kinds  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.      . 

however,  more  probable,  that  it  arose  from  There  are  few  nations  which  have  n^  i 

the  futieral  games   of  antiquity,    when  the  «>"*«.  V^^  ^f  their  history,  encouragd  gM* 

friends  of  the  deceased  fought  in  honour  of  ^o"  >»  a  greater  or  less  degree.    It  is  njt 

his  memory ;  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  c*^"^"?^  »'"cc  we  had  gladiators  lo  I^ 

the  twenty-third  book    of  the   Iliad,  at  the  who  foujjht  and  bled,  but  never  killed  « 

burning ofthebody  of Patroclus,  Achilles  hav-  other.     Malcolms  Anecdotes  of  the  Man* 

ingonhiinedeveiysolcmn  rite  usual  upon  those  »"a  Customs  of  this  great  Metropolu,  « 

occasions,  Hoiher  adds,  ^»"?  niunerous  particulars   re^tm;  to  ifco 

ino<icrn   swordmien,   whose    exertions  ^ 

"  The  nritcs  next  are  ordered  to  the  field,  rivalled  by  several  females  in  the  art  of  bff 

For  the  bold  champions  who    the  caestus  »"?  an.V  cutting.    .  One  of  iheir  challsay 

wield.*'  "om   the  publication  alluded   to,  will  pe 

proper  conclusion  to  this  article:  ".loIiltB 

The  leather  which  composed  the  cxstus  being  ton  Road,  on  Monday,  being  the  17th  of  Ja| 

»mba(ants  to  ly'^l,  will  be  performed  a  trial  of  skill  by  u 


loaded  with  lead,  enabled  the  com 

give  each  other  mortal  blows,  though  the  following  com'batants :    We,   Robert  Btfk 

auda  only  were  used.     Epeus.  of  gigantic  and  Mary  Welsh,  from  Irelanrl,  hariDg  oAi 

autture,  challtngcd  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  coniaminaled  our  swonb  in  the  mhdStfi^ 
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ts  of  such  antagonists  as  have  had  sus  was  notable  to  finish  it:  the  great  Pom  pey 

nee  to  dispute  our  skill,  do   find  was  forced  to  be  sent  as  general. 

mce  more  necessitated  to  ch.illeiiK^*         Cvladiatoiiii  ludi,  combats  originally 

invite  Mr.  Stokes,  and   his  bt>ld  exhibited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons, 

n  vingo,  to  meet  us  on  the  stu^;  Hiey  were  first  inironuced  at  Rome  by  the 

hope  to  give  a  satibfaciittii  to  tiie  Brutiupon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.C. 

e  lord  of  our  nation,  who  has  laid  4H».     It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 

twenty  guineas  on  our  he  Jilt.   They  dead    were   renacred    propitious    by   humaa 

tlie  most  cuts  to  haw  the  whole  IiIocmI,  thereftire  at  funerals  it  was  usual  to 

id  the  benefit  of  the  houM?.     And  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.     In  succeeding 

dageers,  quaricr-stalT,  fury,  rage,  a<,;e8  the  barbarity  was  covered  by  the  specious 

ition  will  prevail,  our  friends  shall  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary  combat ;  their 

with  a  disappointment." — "  We,  slaves  were  permitted  to  kill  each  other.    Ori- 

1  Elizabeth  Stoktrs,  of  the  city  of  ginally    captives,    criminals,    or    disobedient 

laving  already  gaine<l  an  univenal  slave*,  were  trained  up  for  combat  j  but  wbea 

n  by  our  agility  of  l>ody,  dextrous  the  diversion  became  more  frequent,  uM  was 

courageous  hearts,  need  not  prcam-  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to  procure 

this  occasion,  but  rather  chcKMe  to  esteem  and  popularity,  many  of  the  Uoman 

le  sword  to  their  sorrow,  and  corro-  citizens  enlisteo  themselves  among  the  gladia- 

general  opinion  of  the  town,  than  tors,  and  Nero,  at  one  show,  exhibited  no 

the  custom  of  our  repartee  antago-  les*  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.     It  is 

his  will  be  the  last  time  of  mt%.  supposed  that  there  weie  no  more^than  three 

rforniing  on  the  stage.    Tliere  will  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the  Bmti.  Thdr 

on  purpose  for  the  reception  of  the  numbers,  however,  incrcasecl  with  the  Imttiry 

,  where  coaches  may  drive  up  to  and  power  of  the  city ;  and  under  the  emne« 

e  company  come  in  without  being  rors,    not    only  senators    and    knights;    duI 

Attendance  will  be  given  at  three,  even  women  enp^ged  amons^  the  gladiators, 
)mbatants  mount  at  six.  They  all  and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their 
e  same  dresses  as  before.*'  sex.  'lliese  cruel  sports,  after  a  contimunce 
kTOR  (The  dying),  is  a  most  valu-  of  60O  years,  were  abolished  by  Constantine 
iment  of  ancient  sculpture,  which  is  the  Great.  They  were  revived,  however,  un- 
tied in  the  palace  of  Chichi.  This  der  Constantius,  and  his  two  successors.  Hut 
n  he  had  received  the  mortal  stroke,  were  finally  abolished  by  Theodoric  in  the 
arly  careful  ut  procunihai  hone«tc,  year  MX).  Sec  Adam's  and  Kenncti's  Rom. 
ij^t  fall  honourably.  He  is  seated  Antiquities,  and  Lempriere*s  Classical  Dic- 
ing posture  on  the  ground,  and  has  tionary. 

^th  sufficient  to  support  himself  on        CiLAiyiOLUS.  Corn-flag;   in  botany,  a 

irm;  and  in  his  expiring  moments  genus  of  the  class  triandria,  order  monogynia. 

r  seen  that  he  does  not  abandon  him-  Corol    six-parted,  tubular,    mostly  ringent ; 

■f  and  dejection,  but  is  solicitous  to  stamens  ascending.     Fi fty- two  species ;  a  few 

that  firmness  of  aspect   which  the  natives  of  Russia,  or  the  south  of  Europe; 

valued  themselves  on  presen-ing  in  the  rest  uniformly  Cape  plants:  some  of  them 

I  of  distress,  aad  that  attitude  which  an  undivideil,  others  with  a  branched  scape, 

learnt   of  the  masters  of  defence.  We  shall  instance  one  or  two. 
lot  death,  nor  seeing  to  hetray  any  1.  Q.  Communis.       Common    corn-flag* 

Tear  hs  his  countenance,  nor  to  shed  Corol  somewhat  ringent;  spathe  longer  than 

We  ^ee,  in  this  instance,  notwith-  the  tube  :  leaves  ensiform,  nerted.    A  native 

lis  remaining  strength,  that  he  has  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  white  or  red 

nent  to  live ;  and  we  view  him  uith  flowers,  open,  distant,  but  pointing  one  way. 

tliat   we  may  sec  him  expire  and  2.  (>.  cardinalis.       Corol   erect,    wilfi   a 

r  the  ancients  knew  how  to  animate  campannlatc  l)Order  ;    scape    many-flowered, 

id  to  give  it  almost  every  expression  pointing  one  way ;    leaves  ensiform*   many- 

nen*ed  ;  a  native  of  the  Cape ;  the  segments 

iTORS*  WAK ,   helium  Gladiaiontm  of  the  corol  scarlet,  with  a  large  rhombic  white 

mm,  called  also  the  servile  war,  was  spot  on  the  tower  ones ;  spathe  shorter  than 

ch  the  Romans  sustained  about  the  the  tube.     A  very  elegant  plant, 
leir  city  (i80.      Spartacus,  Crinus,        3.  G.  rosalbus.  Corol  with  a  funnel  form, 

unaus,  oaving  escaped,  with  other  curved   tube,    the    segments    nearly    equal ; 

to  the  number  of  seventy-four,  out  spine  two-rowed  ;  leaves  llnear-cnsiform,  flat; 

ice  where  they  had  l)een    kept  at  a  little  twisted  at  the  base;  stamens  closely 

athercd   together  a  body  of  slaves,  nccumbent ;  flowers  pale  rosy.     See  also  Nat. 
lelvesat  their  head,  rendered  them-     Hist.  PI.  CXXXIX. 

Iters  of  all  Campania,  and  gained        GLADIOLE,  in  botany.  See  Gladiolus. 
tories  over  the  Roman  prxtors.    At        Gladiolb  watkr.    See  Butomus. 
•y  were  defeated  in  the  year  (>82,  at        fiLAOlUS,  tword.     Jus  gladii,   or  right 
aiity  of  Italy,  having  in   vain   at-    of  the  sword,  is  used,  in  Our  ancient  Latin 
o  uass  over  into  Sicily-    This  war    authors,  and  in  the  Norman  laws,  for  supreme 

V  iormidable  to  the  Roinans.    Cras-  jurisdiction. 


\ 


G  L  A  G  VA 

GLA'DLY.  ad,     (from  glad.)  Joyfully;  deluded  Che  spectator  with  visions  of  thingi 

vfith  gayety ;  with  merriment  {Shakspeare),  which  did  not  exist,  and  changed  the  a)>par 

GLA^DNESS.  s.   (from  glad.)  Cheerful-  ance  of  those  which  did  exist, 

ncss ;  joy;  exultation^Dryc&n).  GLANCE,    t,    (glantz,  German.)    h  I 

GLA'DSpME.  a.ytom  glad,)  1.  Pleased ;  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendour  {MHIm) 

Siy;  delighted   {^Spenser),     2.  Causing  joy;  €.  A  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight  (Dry.) 

aving  an  appearance  of  sayeiy  {Prior).  3.  A  snatch  of  sight;  a  quick  view  {WatU}, 

GLA'DSOMELY.  aa.    {(torn  gladsome,)  71?  Glance,  v.  n,   (from  the  noan.)   I 

With  gayetv  and  delight.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  of  apleodour  (Row) 

GLAa^SOMENESS.  s,  (from  gladsome.)  2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direcdim (5Aai^) 

Gayety;  showincss;  delight.  3.  To  strike  in  an  oblique  direction  (P^) 

GLAiyWlN  (Slinking).    See  Inis.  4.  To  view  with  a  quick  cast  of  the  eye 

GLAFRE.  t,  (jlsp,  Saxon»  amber ;  glar,  to  play  the  eye  {Pope).      6.  To  censore  k 

Daniih»    glass;    glaire,   Prench.)      1.  The  oblique  hints  {Shakspeare), 

white  of  an  egg  {Pcaeham),    2,  A  kind  of  To  Glance,  v,  a.    To  nKive  nimbly;  ( 

halb%t.  shoot  obliouely  {Shakipearc), 

To  Glaire.  v.  a,  (glairer,  Fr.   from  the  GLA'NCINGLY.ati.  (fromg/cmrOb* 

noun.)  To  smrar  wiih  toe  white  of  an  egg.  oblique  broken  manner ;  transiently  {Haiai,] 

GLAMOHGANSH]R£,a  county  of  &>uth  GLAND,    {glandula,    a  gland.)    An  « 

Wales,  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Brecknock-  ganic  part  of  the  body,  composed  of  bloai 

shire,  on  the  east  by  Monmoutushire,  on  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  desliM 

south  by  the  Bristol  Channel,   i^d  on   th^  for  the  secretion  or  alteration   of  some  f 

west  by  Cae rmarthenshire ;  about  forty-eight  culiar   fluid.      The  ^IsikIs   of  the   bun 

miles  from  east  to  west,  and   twenty-seven  body  are  divided  by  anatomists  into  dafleia 

from  north  to  south.    The  greatest  part  of  the  classes,  either  accoi^ing  to  their  structvic,  < 

sea-coast  forms   a   semi-circnlar   sweep,   the  the  fluid  fhc^  contain.      According  to  ibe 

western  extremity  being  formed  into  a  narrow  fabric  they  are  distinguished  into  four  cliae 

beak  between  tKe  open  channel  on  the  one  I.  Simple  glands.    2,  Compounds  of  sima 

hand,  and  an    arm   running   round    to  the  glands.     3.  Conglobate  glands.     4.  Conglf 

Caermarihcnshire  coast  on  the  other.      On  merate  glands.    According  to  their  fluid  eoi 

Jttic  nortii  and  northeast  sideait  is  very  rooun-  tents  they  are  more  properly  divided  into,  1 

taindu^i  the  soil  of  the  hills  extremely  varied.  Mucous  glands.      2.  Sebaceous  glands,    i 

In  some  pari<  t^hey  are  absolute  rocks,  in  others  Lymphatic  glands.     4.    Salival  glands,    i 

full  of  coal  and  iron.    The  surface  over  these  Lachrymal  glands.     Simple  glands  are  s«i 

mines  produces  plenty  of  fine  wool.     What  hollow  follicles,  covered  with  a  peculiar  mci 

com  grows  in  tne  county  is  principally  be-  brane,.  and  having  a  proper  excretory  did 

tweeo  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  and  the  through  which  they  evacuate  the  liquor  coi 

sea,  in  a  spacious  vale,  or  plain,  open  to  the  tained  in  their  cavity*    Such  arc  the  moeoi 

latter.    The  roads  over  the  moun tarns  are  ex-  glands  of  the  nose,  tongue,  faaecs,  tracba 

cessively  steep,  sionv,  strewed,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  ta 

heaths  on  each  side' of  them,  with  stones  of  sebaceous  glands  al)Oiit  the  anns,  and  ihoicf 

various  sizes,    detached   from    the  rocks    by  the  ear.     These  simple  glands  are  either  di 

the  winter  rains.    The  air  on  the  north  side  persed  here  and  there,  or  are  contisuooi  tooa 

is  sharp,  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance  another,  forming  a  hean  in  such  a  miBiH 

of  the  snow  on  the  hills ;  fcut  on  the  south  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  common  ■« 

tide  ra^d  and    temperate,  improved  bj  the  brane,  but  each  has  its  own  cxcretoiy  « 

tea  breeacs.     Such  is  the  profusion  of  coal  which  is  never  joined  to  the  excreto^  «■ 

and  limestone  in  this  county,    that  Ihne   is  of  another  gland.  The  former  arc  termed  w 

the  general  manure  of  it,  and  there  is  scarce  tary  simple  glands,  the    latter  aggregile  i 

a  cottage  that  is  not  white-washed  regularly  congregate  simple   glands.    /The  compodfl 

once  a  week.    The  plenty  of  coal,  and  ftie  glands  consist  of  many  simple  glands,  the  o 

conveniency  of  exportation,  have  brought   a  cretory  ducts  of  which  are  joined  in  one  «ao 

larn  copper  work  to  Swansea.    Glamorgan-  mon  excretory  duct ;  as  the  sebaceous  giMi 

thwc  contains  one  episcopal  town,  Llandafl",  of  the  face,  lips,  palate^  and  vanont  pim  ( 

and  several   othen,   as   Cardifl",  Caerphilly,  the  skin,  especially  about  t^e  pubes.    Ui 

Neath,  Brigcnd,  Swantcy,  Llantrisant,  Mar-  globate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  lymp"* 

Uiyr-Tydvil,  and  Cowbridge.    The  principal  glands,  are  those  into  which  lymphatic  n 

itYm  tit  the  Tave,  the  Neath,  the  Taw,  the  sels  enter,  and  from-  which  they  go  ^•^ 

Osmore,  and  the  Humney.    Glamorganshire  as   the  mesenteric,  lumbar,  tec.    Tb^^ 

is  divided  into  10  hundreds  and  118  parishes,  composed  of  a  texture  of  lymphatic  veiw 

which  contain  17,76^-3  houses,  and  Bd,000  in-  connected  together  by  ceMuUr  meiiibiaae| 

habitants.    The  whole  quantity  of  surface  is  have  no  excretory  duct— they  arc  largest  !■» 

ibont  4««.400  acres,  of  which  about  120,000  fetus.     Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  ( 

are  uncultivated,  including  woodlands.    The  a  congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  wboic  o 

cotmty  tends  one  member  to  paribment,  be-  cretory  ducts  open  into  one  common  tnoi 

tides  one  for  the  town  of  Cardifl^.  as  the  parotki  gland,  thyroid  gland,  nancm 

GLAMOUR,  or  Glamer,  a  superstitiout  and  all    the  salival    glands.      CongkNOOa 

term  used  in  Scotland,   denoting  a  kind  of.  glands  differ  but*  little  from   the  c€0^ 

mist,  bdicvcd  to  be  raised  by  sorcerers  -,  whbh  glands,  yet  they  arc  oprnpoted  of  more  ta^ 


GLANDERS. 

Klaods  than  the  cbmpoand.     The  excrefory  the  memo  while,  they  are  preventeilfnHniupport. 

duct  of  I  gland  is  the  duct  throiish  which  i»ff  the  bodily  wanuth  by  such  meant  m  they 

the  floid  of  a  gland  it  excreted.    The  ▼enels  ^o"W  inatinctiTely  employ  at  (rrmM,saefa  m  nag- 

lod  Derres  of  glands  alwayi  come  from  the  ing  about,  and  aekinrerenoppwtttnlty  of  abjU 

ifighboarinic  iSrts,   and   liie  arteriea  appear  ••^"f  them«elfea  a^rt  *»»?.^'r»J^'  *»»; 

^^ I?:  L      I*       ^    r-    •.  I -r.      ^^ru  weatJier.    Sudden  chanaoa  of  temperature,  and 

npo»e»  a  hi^er  degree  of  irritability      The  ^^^  ^^  condition,  may^  eon.idi^  a.  fff«at 

»c  of  the  glands  is  generally  to  separate  a  pc-  ^^^  ^  clanden  •  it  i%  well  known,  that  horsea 

Mliar  Jiqiior,  or  to  chauijc  it.    The  nic  of  the  ^f  ^^  .^^^  dewription  baTo  to  undergo  tbeaa 

tmdobate  glands  is  unknown.  diaadTantagca  mott  particularly.    To  the  eanaea 

GLANDERS. a  diseaae  in  the  horse,  so  term-  aln^dy  mentioned  may  be  added,  infeetloii  tram 

i  probably,  from  the  iwelling  with  which  it  ia  the  matter  of  farcy  wbeo  applied  to  the  nostrils, 

laally  aeeompaai«d,of  the  aub-maxiUary  f  Uada.  Tiolent  colds  long  neglected,  and  the  respiration 

I  smsisU  of  an  altered  and  Titiatvd  action  of  the  of  foul  air  in  close  stables,  or  in  the  holds  of  shtp- 

Mels  which.  In  a  state  of  health,  secrete  the  pin^.  It  waa  the  opinion  of  the  eelebratedBuiron, 

laem  eoTerinf  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  that  that  the  horse  acquired  the  f  leaders  by  immers- 

isabraae  which  liaes  the  catit  j  of  the  nostrils,  iog  bis  nostrils  deeply  into  the  water  when  trink-r 

I  the  ineipieni  state  of  the  complaint,  this  mem-  fog,  um6  the  coldness  of  the  fhiid  producing  aa 

rsae  is  apt  to  appear  inf  eased,  and  discharges  a  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane.     To 

aallproportioaofwhitish  glutinous  pus.  As  the  support  this  coajeeture,  he  remarked,  that  the 

hmse  beeoflsea  asore   violent,   the   dinchargf  aim  draak  m«»re  ftuperfleially,  or  lirom  the  snrfaea 

■aaes  a  sanious  appearance,  a  disagreeable  of  the  water,  by  whieh  method  be  avoided  the 

BsH,  aad  an  unpromiiiing  foltiur,  or  a  mi  xture  of  romplaint.   Were  the  asR,  however,  treated  after 

iloars,  being  frequently  componod  of  several,  as  the  manner  of  horsen,  we  are  convinced  that  the 

lOew  aad  green,  with  red  or  bloody  titrcakii.    .\t  one  would  be  as  liable  as  the  other  to  the  glan- 

lis  period,  although  it  may  be  out  of  our  liinlls  ders ;   but,  inured  from  his  infancy  by  nature 

r  iaspertion,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  ul-  and  habit,  his  weatlier-lieateo  frame  is  nowise 

natiea  baa  taken  place  in  Rome  of  tlie  ninuses  aflected  by  a  variety  of  changes  which  operate 

f  the  bead.   A  somll  swelling  may,  in  the  majo-  so  frequently  and  so  powerfully  on  the  aaimal 

itj  of  cases,  l>e  pereirlved  ia  one  or  more  of  the  more  delicately  uned.  Notwithstanding  these  clr- 

Isads  under  the  Jaws,  seldom  attended  with  pain,  cumstances,  the  ass  is  sul^ect  to  the  glanders; 

adi  leareiily  e»-er  increasing  to  any  considerable  and,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know- 

iss.    The  progress  of  the  disease  is  extremely  ledge  of  the  dinease,  it  seems  peculiar  to  the 

aeertain ;  as  »ome  horses  will  endure  it,  even  tiomct  the  ass,  and  the  mule, 
araaay  yearn,  without  any  other  obv  ious  inron-        The  eflforta  of  veterinarians  have  nsoally  beem 

mimee  than  a  flight  dischar|{e,snd  the  enlarge-  employed  in  endeavours  to  destroy,  not  to  propa- 

Mat  of  the  glands ;  and,  indeed,  tliei^  have  been  gate,  this  dreadful  malady,  and  we  are  acquainted 

Msaees  of  these  symptonu  disappearing  for  se-  with  no  other  quadrupeds  liable  to  be  afflicted 

"Rsi  weeks,  and  returning,  perhaps,  with   no  with  it;  yet  we  are  strongly  inc.ined  to  suppose 

■■pealed  virulence.    In  niost  ease^,  however,  it  Hiight  be  eomtnunioated  to  some]  of  them  by 

ht  mune  of  the  malady  is  more  rapid ;  the  bones  inoculation.    It  appears  that  a  glandercd  horse 

lid  rsrtilages  of  the  nose  are  speedily  tfoded  by  may  accompsny  homed  cattle,  when  at  grass, 

kasMlignity  of  the  ulcers,  from  which  an  absorp-  without  any  danger  of  their  receiving  injury  firom 

'^eB«ssea^es,  and  conveys  the  poison  into  the  the  disease.     We  should  be  happy  could  we 

^"adalioe,  gradually  and  fatally  contaminating  ofler  to  the  public  an  effectual  method  of  cure 

'^  vbale  animal  fraine.  for  thi«  baneful  distemper,  but  this  at  present  ia 

bis  but  flelduni  that  either  the  appetite  or  con-  not  within  the  limits  of  our  abilities :   still,  we 

iMisaof  a  glandered  home  suffers  materially  in  must  confess,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope, 

'kccarlyor  mild  tta^e  of  the  complaint    When,  that,  by  some  accident  or  other,  or  by  tlie  exer- 

^**Sfer,  it  ha«  spread  its  dominion  over  the  tho-  tions  and  experiments  of  men   of  enterprising 

'^  riseera,  forming  ulcers  in  the  substance  of  genius,  an  antidote  will  bo  happily  discovered, 

'^  lungs  and  in  the  wind-pipe,  great  pain  and  fully  adequate  to  the  important  task  of  totally 

liflcalty  are  experienced  in  respiration,  the  dis-  eradicating  this  most  destructive  and  iierf  pre- 

ckii|e  become*  immense,  the  appetite  i«  inturrd,  valent  calamity. 

'^•^y  of  the  unfortunate  animal  displsys  a        t)n  a  supposition  that  the  glanders  was  merely 

^H|srd  aad  striking  picture  of  distress,  and,  if  a  local  disease,  some  writers,  particularly  of  tlie 

■■itlker  motivea  of  humanity  nor  of  safety  in-  old  school,  have  asserted,  that  it  might  be  re- 

^  his  owner  to  destroy  him,  dimolulion  will  moved  by  the  use  of  astringent  and  detergent  in- 

tpfaach  by  tardy  steps,  and,  at  length,  afford  jectiims.     More  eifeetually  to  apply  these,  the 

'msiaal  relief  to  the  wretched  sufferer.  sinuses  of  the  head  have  been  laid  open  by  the 

It  seems  pretty  universally  understood,  that  operation  of  trcpaaning ;  yet,  notwithstanding 

^  disease  called  glanders  is  highly  contsgittuH,  the  assertions  of  the  advocates  of  this  treatment, 

'^«atter  of  it  for  years  retaining  its  noxious  we  believe  this  practice  has  never  l>een  attended 

Mity.    W*e  believe,  however,  that  contagion  is  with  permanent  success.  We  imagine,  that  casea 

^  m  frequently  the  cause  of  glaaders  as  some  of  glaaders  truly  local  are  seldom  to  be  met 

y^  circiimitanees.    The  horses  of  regiments  with.  1'he  blood  is  generally  much  contaminated, 

*■(  have  been  long  encamped, in  severe  weather,  as  nsay  be  easily  proved  by  the  operation  of 

*>ftr  eoasiderably  more  from  the  glanders  than  transfusion :  if  we  take  a  quantity  of  blood  from 

'^wiudiluivenot  been  engaged  in  that  species  a  healthy  hurse  or  ass,  and  replaee  it  with  an 

'f  fotiee.  It  would  appear,  that  this  arises  from  equal  proportion,  while  in  its  fluid  state,  of  blood 

'^nm,  ee  such  occasions,  being  confined  to  a  drawn  from  the  animal  afflicted  with  the  glanders^ 

^Vlicalar  apot,  when  not  on  duty,  and  exposed  the  disease  will  make  iu  appearance  ia  the  course 

» iM  tba  iac!«f  ciea  of  the  aeaaop ;  and,  in  of  a  few  daya^  ami  in  a  mofe  violeat  degree  than 
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It  ean  be  produced  by  My  other  means  of  con-  it  will  flow  tlill  more  profinely  by  espoiiagtk 
ta^ion^    For  a  particular  description  of  thii  ex-  head  to  the  steams  of  hot  maidies:  on  tbeetkr 

pcriment,  see  the  article  Tbamsfusiom.  hand,  the  dischar{;e  in  oomfeqiieoee  of  gtaiden  ii 

The  analog  existing  between  the  glanders  and  originally  very  small  in  quantity^  boob  acfaMig 

the  Tenereal  disease  is  exceedingly  strilLing :  un-  a  strong  and  disagreeable  smell  and  colow,  lad 

ludiilyy  howoTer,  they  vary  in  the  most  essential  is  very  little  affected  by  warm  vapours.    A  M, 

particular;  for  the  glanders  will  not  yield  to  mer-  does  not  always,  though  it  does  in  gcucral,  tl- 

cury.    A  case  indeed  occurred  at  the  Veterinary  tack  both  nostrils :  the  glanders  wost  fte^iRitly 

College,  of  a  coach-horse,   belonging   to  Mr.  affbcts  one  only,  to  which  it  may  eonine  IInV 
Houlston,  one  of  the  examining  eommittce  of   fir  many  months,  and  the  gland  will  hmSImv* 

that  insUtution,  supposed  to  have  been  perfectly  bahly  Ik*  found  enlaiiged  on  the  aide  of  the  aKct- 

cuTcd  by  a  long  course  of  mercurials.    Professor  ed  noHlrtl.    In  all  cases,  however,  where  then 

Coleman  makes  mention  of  this  case  in  his  Iiec-  appears  the  most  distant  proapeet  of  daBgcr.k 

tures,  and  certainly  with  good  reason,  as  two  will  be  highly  prudent  to  separate  the  diatt** 

facta  were  apparently  established,  which  seemed  from  other  horxes ;  and,  before  the  expiratioa  rf 

to  mark  it  with  a  degree  bf  decision :  these  arc,  any  long  period,  we  shall  be  pretty  accanldy 

first,  that  the  horse  was  perfectly  cured ;  and,  convinced  of  the  real  dispoaitioB  of  tlie  caa- 

■econdly,  that  the  disease  of  which  he  was  so  plaint. 

recovered  was  the  glanders.    No  doubt  would  As  we  are  led,  by  expeHenee  and  the  iadurm^ 

have  arisea  as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  had  it  tion  of  others,  to  think  that  severe  or  ttOkm 

not  yielded  to  the  treatment  employed,  which  was  catarrh,    attended  with  a  diadiargc    friMi  Hb 

that  of  repeated  and  long  continued  doses  of  nose,  is  sometimes  apt  to  degenerate  into  gbi- 

calomel,  carried  to  the  extent  of  salivation.    To  ders,  we  concei^-e  that,  on  such  an   oectiiM, 

remove  that  doubt,  however,  the  horse  was  kept  the  means   recommended  for  the  eurt  of  the 

in  a  stable  with  other  ghindcred  horses  ;  so  that  former  (see  the  article  Catarhh)  should  be  pir* 

if  the  disease  had  been  any  other  than  what  was  ticularly  attended  to,  as  they  may  poaaibly  hait 

supposed,  the  animal  could  not  fail  of  being  in-  the  effect  of  preventing  an  evil  of  a  mor«  serioM 

fccted:  but  the  fact  was  that  he  was  sent  from  complexion.     Wherever  the  matter  asay  betap- 

the  infirmary  of  the  College  free  from  the  com-  posed  to  be  detained  or  lodged  in  the  upper  ptiti 

plaint,  and  we  have  since  had  reason  to  know  of  the  noxtrils,  the  steams  of  scalded  bran,  sad 

that  he  experienced  no  relapse.    It  may  be  sup-  iujections  of  milk-warm  water,  frequently  ca- 

posed,  that  this  case  led  to  many  trials  of  a  simi-  ployed,  will  be  found  of  eonsidcrabte  advu- 

lar  nature,  but,  unhappily,  without  the  success  tagc. 

which  was  hoped  for  by  the  Professor,  who  exert-  When  a  hone  exhibits  aueh  appearaneci  n 

ed  his  wonted  ingenuity  to  improve  the  hint  hold  out  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  diaeaaekrii|t 

which  this  solitary  instance  appeared  to  afford,  the  glanderSt  the  sooner  be  is  destroyed  the  safic 

IVe  too  have  administered  mercury  in  every  way  it   will   l>e  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  sMV 

we  thought  the  most  promising  of  success ;  but,  humsne  to  the  animal.     Nothing  Imt  laudabie 

though  we  have  sometimes  flaitered   ourselves  motives  of  experiment  should  induee  us  to  prs* 

that  the  symptoms  were  abated  by  its  assistance  tract  his  tedious  and  melancholy  existence, 

for  a  time,  we  have  invariably  suffered  an  ulti-  We  have  observed,  that,  whenever  a  horse  if  ii 

mate  disappointment.  the  least  suspected  of  glanders,  it  is  proper  tlisl 

Some  years  ago,  great  expectations  were  form-  he  should  be  removed  from  other  horses,  and  kfpl 

ed  from  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  veno-  alone,  sufllriently  secure  from  all  possible  con- 

real  disease,  and,  from  the  obvious  resemblanoe  niuniration  with  them:    but  particular  care  h 

that  that  complaint  and  the  glanders  l>ear  to-  also  to  bo  taken  that  the  rack,  manger,  and  tack 

wards  each  other,  some  trials  were  made  on  a  few  other  parts  of  the  stuble  as  he  may  have  case 

cases  of  the  latter,  but  without  thedesircd  ttiircess.  in  contnrt  with,  he  tliomiif^hly  cleansed  frooiocfy 

Wc  have  been  informed,  and  from  respectuble  particle  of  the  infectious  matter,  tl»e  vimlcan 

authority,  of  horses  decidedly  glandered  reco-  of  which  wc  know  no  means  of  destroyiag  M 

vering  spontaneously;  but  our  own  experience  by  totally renmving the  matter  itself.    Tbeaitil 

does  not  supply  a  single  fact  to  couutrnance  this  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  the  above  par* 

suggestion.   As  the  glanders  are  equally  fatal  and  pose  will  be  by  scraping  the  contaminated  psHi 

eoutagious,  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  with  knives,  or  other  sharp  instruments,  scaar- 

any  discharge  which  may  be  perceived  from  the  ing  them  afterwards  with  soap,  sand,  and  twiliaf 

nostrils,  or  any  swelling  of  tlie  glands ;  for  one  water,   and  re|H'ating  the  process  till  we  tn 

of  these  cirrumstanres  does  not  invariably  pre-  convinred  It  has  exterminated  every  source  tf 

cede  the  other.    Colds  and  strangles  may  be  mis-  contagion  ;  and  lastly,  a  thick  coat  of  welMir^ 

tftken,  by  persons  unacouainted  with  the  nature  lime  should  be  spread  over  the  whole.    It  if 

of  the  discusses  of  horses,  for  the  glanders ;  but  a  scarci'ly  ni*rpssary  to  add,  that  the  litter  naitbe 

considerable  light  will  he  thrown  on  the  hubjcet,  swept  completely  away,  and  llic  stablo-fioor  pftf- 

perhaps,  by  the  following  observations.     In  the  perly  cleaned. 

former  complaints  there  is  always  some  degree  It  is   a  common  practice  with  the  owncn  ff 

of  fever, «  dulness  about  the  eyes,  and  a  loss  of  horses,  when   they  have  had  any  one  of  thfi> 

appetite:  in  glanders,  none  of  these  symptoms  seised  with  the  glanders, to  bleed  and  purge tkt 

occur,  except    in   its   latest  stagi^s.      In  colds,  rest  by  way  of  prevention :  the  intentioB  is  of* 

and  in  the  strangles,  the  swollen  Rland»  an^pain-  tninly  good,  but  the  consequenoea  enoBot  poauWy 

ful  to  the  touch,  increase  rapidly  in  bulk,  and  prove  what  they  are  led  to  expect.     The  abtvi 

may  be  brought  without  much  dilficulty  to  sup-  method  will  serve  rather  to  promote,  than  |f^ 

puration:  in  glanders,  they  are  nearly  in<«nsi-  vent  thedi9iease,asil  will  considerably  incrensetlit 

b^e,  and  aeldom  beoome  Isrger  than  a  walnut.  '  action  of  the  absorbent  vensels,  by  which  actM 

The  diidiaige  from  a  catarrh  is  usu si ly  from  both  the  glanders  is  conveyed  into  the  aystcni*    A^' 

nostrils,  is  plentiful  in  quantity,  of  a  healthy  wc  would  recommend  en  these  occasions  ia,  toif 

caJaiir  and  consistence,  and  inoffensive  odour  ^  move  Uicm  trom  that  part  of  the  stable  iu  which 


Ural  ilrculiailag  becD  laid  b;  writer*  dd  Tar- 
rierjr  oa  Ihe  .irlue  of  Tu  mi  cation,  of  brirailene 
•«d  othar  lubttaarri,  aaine  pennni,  Tulty  de- 
pokdiof  DO  Iheir  efficacy,  have  adopted  tlu'n, 
*>t]MMi(  anending  to  luch  limple.  ;el  much  mors 
'  '  'lave  already  nientioned. 

julf  with  the  ma  tier  of 
it  from  nay  vapour  tliat 
■  from  hiin,  that  otli^r  hanet  rmAm  Itie 
UJccttan  i  and  Bllbouch 


placed  o%  I 
•nUl,  and    I 


-•II   f 


id  vitiated  by  biing 
by  a  number  of  aniinals  for  luo  long  a 
n>  believe,  thai,  hj  tbrniriDf;  open  tlia 
d  windowi  at  Ibe  itablc  for  •ei'eral  diyt, 
vrary  pnipuiie  uf  fumigation  will  be  anincred  ; 
bill  whiav  tbe  mind  can  receive  any  MliBfaction 
Trai*  Ibeir  uw,  jt  will  eerlainly  be  ai  well  to  em- 
ploy tbem,  at  the  laatc  time  attending  to  the 
•thar  prreautlona. 

Mr.  8l.  Bel  obwrrel,  lie  reatored  man;  horm 
thai  wen  "  tbougiit,"  hy  aome,  "  to  be  elandiir- 
ed,"  beaatuc  they  bad  no  "  eertaia  rrileriuii  Ibr 
■  iwrtalw jjnthetnicglandera;"  butbe  cautlidly 
Btfcaan,  that  he  never  lucceeded  "  but  in  one 
iulaaeE,"  ia  eSeotiog  a  complete  cure  of  Hint 
AtMIK.  That  i Balance,  howeter,  which  might 
bttebaeo  niorc  rnliublethan  all  tlicae  inatancea 
■(  (lilan,  be  hsi  not  tbougfat  proper  to  detail. 
NttMbeleu,  ifwe  are  to  give  faiin  credit  for  lliii 
•WitiiiN,  in  apite  uf  hiii  having  withheld  Ibe 
^•ttHlanorwiiiieatimablearaet.Uwillallciiit 
<«*e  to  (Irtugthen  tlie  idea,  Uial  the  glanden 
■>  M  as  incurable  tliicase  in  all  poiiible  in- 

NUM*. 

Mem.  Bel,  ill  a  aitualinn  mi  favourable  to 
tnibaTlhat  naliiTe,  vta*  ind^iecd  tu  aanrrlaiu 
IWdMI  of  inofulatiunof  tlic  tirua  ofglaudFra 
<aU  lb*  bndiaa  uf  auund  aniiuali,  la  well  as  the 
jnduliua  uf  llw  diicau  by  raiitact. 

I-  "  Two  tuiiiiil  hurwt,  the  one  freah  frooi 
pWiagcd  aia  jean,  and  tbe  other  nine  jreart, 
jot  (Mte  from  nork,  wen-  plaredbji  a  bor>cwho 
Utbe  g\a»der<i,  drinking  out  of  the  lanie  pail, 
■aiaaling  at  the  <aine  niaugcr.  The  flnt  thened 
"UmX  ^na  of  tile  glandeia  at  llic  expiration  of 
UlrtT^edr  dap.  It  fully  declared  itaelT  in  the 
■Noad  at  Hie  end  of  aii  weeka." 

2.  "  Twn  hurxeaingood  health,  the  one  leTcn, 
%  Mber  elavco.  yean  old,  boUi  juat  taken  fruni 
■•di,  Mf*  ^aced  b;  a  liune  who  liad  (lie  glaa- 
'<n  Tha  former  caught  Ibe  diteaie,  anil  raa 
■I  Ihc  aaairili,  flfly'twu  days  aiterwanls,  tlie  aS' 
Had  Id  three  inootb>." 

)- "  .\  hone,  tliirtecQ  yenn  old,  very  lean, 
*M  nade  lo  drink  Ibe  aame  wntor  oul  of  the 
»m  pail  with  a  horte  who  had  Ibe  glandera, 
■adaBliuued  >o  lo  do  fur  two  montha;  but  be 
■ukqit  from  the  dlwased  animal  during  that 
''-K    He  did  Dol  catch  tbc  gUndcrt." 

,  "  A  banc,  nine  yeart  old.  in  tolerable  eon- 
•B,  placed  by  a  liorM  whu  had  Uie  glanders  in 
*•  laM  alace  of  the  diaorder,  caught  it  at  the  end 
•ffatly-Mmie  day*." 

L  "  Thnteoldbonei,  deilinedto  theanalaou- 
'■liBTcatilBtiuoaof  Iheachvol,  baviug  beuu  io- 
wltlad  with  Ibe  virui  in  the  aerk,  did  nut 
■I'll  tbv  diteaae.  Thit  aiperiBieat  vraa  rtpEaled 
>  virisua  honea  of  all  ages,  without  produdiic 
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any  effect.  It  wat  alto  perfarmed  upon  an  i 
a  ihcep.  and  a  dag,  without  impairing  Ut  I 
leait  the  health  of  Ihiw  aoioiala." 

&   "  The    entering^    and    aaddle*   that  li 
been  uwd  to  glaadcn-d  boraci,  being  piaeeil 
aevcral  honea  in  ^oud  hcaltti  for  a  mn~  " 
during  the  beat  of  auoimer,  did  not  a 
dinteniper."  _ 
T.  -■  The  virui,  mixed  wilb  a  little  flour,  givn 
to  three  hone*  for  the  tpave  of  a  week,  cumma- 
nicated  the  diseiiie  lo  the  youngctt  at  the  end  of 
a  month.    The  two  otben  did  not  kickeu  tiB   J 
some  time  alter."  1 
Mr.  gt.  B^l  obierves,  that,  only  by  multiplylwf  | 
■ucbJexpenmentaiWCihRllbcable,  t>l,T|>aac«f^  I 
tain  tbe  degreenf  infectioDof  Uie  glanders.  3dlr>./ 
To  dinoover  the  firti  tyoiptDiDa  by  whici)  it 
announced,  and  which  have  eicaped  eur  HOli 
tu  tkii  day.     3d1y,  We  *houtd,  by  lUcb  nkea) 
be  certain  uf  attacking  it  in  iu  origin,  and  nii| 
attain  lo  a  probable  method  uf  cure  :  "  fur,  tu 
wilbslnnding  my  failurea,"  says  thia  writer,  " 
Ihink  that  n  remedy  may  he  found  for  the  glan-   1 
igetBble.andmineral  hing-    J 


cei,  the  comblnntion  and  rational  application  of.  J 
which  will,  perhapa,  in  time,  oiercome  Ihoae  i  ~ 
alaclca  which  have  bitherlo  oppoicd  tbe  progr 
of  tbe  vi^lerinary  art,  in  Ihia  and  nany  oil 
di*ea*ei.  Olieoverie*  wait  only  favounUtlc  o^  J 
portunitiea  to  dlaijou  themaelTet ;  and  the  nm)  H 
favoiirabloarelhaaewbicharefurnitbedby  (cienp  fl 
tiflc  naiociationi  eileoding  their  palranagoaod -f 
encouragement  for  the  perfection  ofthe  arta.'*       A 

la  concludiDg  the  acniunt  of  bis  experinenls.  m 
he  observe!,  that  many  dreuinstancea  have  con-  '' 
vinced  him,  that  the  virun  of  the  glanilen  lil^ 
more  artivity  in  aoulhem  tlian  in  northern  cnun* 
Iriei  i  and  (bat  11«  progrcaa  ii  more  rapid  Ik  .] 
tbi!  mule  and  tile  aai,  than  in  tbe  hone)  bu|  ) 
that  the  formrr  are  not  ao  aubjeel  to  receive  it    , 

L'oppi-r,  ai  an  internal  mcdidnr.  baa  b 
u\cil  prugreatively  tu  an  extent  of  not  more.     . 
bed,  than  frora  a  dram  to  an  ounce  of  TCrdigriy  . 
only  ;  but  with  even  leia  effect  than  mercurj. 

GLANDMfEROUS,  a.  Iglam  and  /era,    , 
Laiin.)  Hearing  must ;  bearing  acorm  (itfurfi-  <^ 

ULANUUL.V  LACHRYMALIS.      S^l 

GLANUUlIai  MYRTIFORMES.     Co- J 
riincuta  mifrii/iirmei.     Tbc  small  elaadirorni  . 
bodiuai  itic  eniruice  of  the  vagina  id  wuraca. 
The;  ate  the  remsint  of  the  hyinril,  which  If 
cleft  iu  setenl   purtt  during  the  6r>t  coi*  ' 

Ulandul^  pacchiohix.  (PacrAinnJ,  - 
ihc  name  of  llic  iliicovercr.)  A  number  of  ' 
small,  aval,  CiLiy  subsiaucei,  not  yet  fatly 
ascciiainci]  to  be  glandubr,  lituated  under  the 
dura  miter,  uboul  ihe  aides  of  the  longitudinal 
kiims.     Their  use  is  not  known. 

GLANDULATION.     In  botany.     Th« 
tiiiiation  and  itruciure  of  glands. 

GLANDULE.    Inbouny.    A  little  gl  an  J. 
Papilla  hutnorem  excemeni.     Or,  a»  it  ii  ex- 

Elained    in    Rcgn.   Vvg. — folcnim   lecerneiU 
quorem.    An  excretory  or  secretory  duct  of    , 
vcs^.     Exemplified  iu  urcna,  ticinui,  ialro- 
ph],  paMiftuia,  casiia,  opulus,  tuiuoa,  Mlbt 
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tetrandra*  heliocarptis,  briopia  zeylaaka,  aca-  white  ;  breast  and  belly  reddisb^grey.    Fonf 

oiax:ornigera,  banhinia  aculeata^  prunus  arme-  other  varieties  from  varieties  of  hues.    Three 

niaca,  amygdalus,  tnortsona.  variettes  inhabit  the  heaths  of  Europe,  near  the 

Glands  or  glandules  are  -usually  found  on  banks  of  rivers ;  two  varieties  are  found  on  the 

the  leaves,  the  petioles,  the  peduncles,  or  the  coast  of  Coroinandel.  About  nine  inches  long; 

stipules.  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects  ^  is  very 

'  Gla'KDULE.  s.  {glandula,  Lat.)  A  small  restless  and  clamorous. 

gla^  serving    lo   the   secretion   of   humoin.-)  2.  G.  seuegalensis.  Senega!  pratjncole.  Bill* 

\R^y)'  ^^S^>  ^^^  whole  body,  brown.     Inhabiis  near 

GLANDULCySlTY.  s,  (from  gfandulous.)  llic  Senegal;  and  also  Siberia :  nine  and  a  half 

A  collection  of  glands  (Brown).  inches  long. 

GLA'NI)UL/)US.  a.  {glandulosus^  Latin.)  3.  G.  navia.    Spotted  pratincole.    Brown 

Pertaining  to  the  glands ;   suUistin;;  in   the  spotted  with  white  ^  lower  parts  of  the  belly 

glands  I  having  the  nature  of  glands  (^Broum),  and  vent  reddi»h-wlnte,  with  black  spots;  bill 

.    Glandulous    leaf,    or    Glandular  and  lec^s  black.    Inhabits  Germany:  size  of 

I.EAF,  in  botany.    A  leaf  which  has  glands  G.  austrl:ica. 

either  on  the  surface  or  on  tltc  serratures.  GLA'KEOUS.  «.  (frtarienXf  French,  gla* 

[   GLANFOHD  BRIDGE.     SeeBRicr;.  '  reo6«.v»  l^atin  ;  (roni /(//iirr.)  Consisting  of  vis- 

'   GLA^S   PENIS, -in  anatomy.      {Olaux.)  cons  transparent  nialier,  like  the  white  of  an 

The  very  I'ascular  body  that  forms  the  apex  of  egg. 

the  penis*    The  posterior  circle  la  termed  the  GLA'RFNG.  «.  Applied  to  any  thing  nolo- 

^orona  glandis.    Sec  Cniipus  stonuiosum  rious;  as,  a  Wuriitg  crime. 

URETHRA.  GLAHUS,  one  of  ihc  thirteen  cantons  in 

Glans  unguent  aria.    See  Ben  nux.  Swisserland,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Gri- 

GLANVIL  (Juseph),  a  learned  and  ingeni-  sons;  on  the  S.  by  the  same^  the  canton  of 

ous,  but  fanciful  and  credulous  writer  in  the  Uri»  and  that  of  Schwcitz  ;  un<l  on  the  N.  by 

17th  century,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1^36,  the  river  Linth.     It  is  a  mountainous  cotniiry  ; 

and  bred  at- Oxford.     He  became  a  great  ad-  and  iheir  chief  trade  is  in  cattle,  ctieese,  and 

mirerof  Mr. -Baxter,  and  a  zealous  person  for  butter.    The  government  is  democraiic  :  ever^ 

a  commonwealth.     After  the  restoration,  he  person  of  the  age  of  sixteen  has  a  vote  in  the 

published  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing ;  was  Landsgemeind,  or  General  Assembly,  which 

chosen  a  fellow. of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  is  held  annually  in  an  open  plain.    Thisassem* 

taking  orders  in  IdCi'?,  was  jiresented  to  the  vi«  bly  ratiBesnew  laws,  Inys  contributions  enters 

carage  of  Frome-Selwood   in   SoOiersetshire.  into  alliances,  declares  war,  and  makes  peacc^ . 

This  same  year  he  published  his  Li^jj^  Qfienta-  The  Landaminnn  is  the  chief  of  the  republic ,^^^ 

lis  ;  in  l6(}5  bis  Scej^is  Scientiiica ;  iaihd  in  the  and  is  alternately  cho>tn  from  amone  trie  prcv^-.^ 

year  folidwiug.  Some  Philosophical  Con&idera-  testants  and  catholics  ;   with  this  difference  ^ 

tioQS  touching   the-Being  of  Witches,  and  that  the  former  remains  three  years  in  olfic^^  , 

Witchi:raf(,  and  ocher.pieces  on  the  samesulA  the  latter  only  two.     Both  sects  live  togeth^^^r 

ject.    in  1660.  he  pnblUhed  Plus  UUui'(  or,  in  the  greatest  harmony  :  in  several  parts,  th^=^ 

The  Progress  and*  Advafricement  of  Knowledge  .  successively  perform  divine  service  in  tbesamz^e 

since  the.Days^rAristbHe.     He  likewise  pub-  church;  ana  all  the  offices  of  state  are  ante.    ^- 

lishedA  <ieason able  Recommendation  and  £)e-  <9bly  administered  by  both.     The  esecuti ^^^^.-e 

fence  of  Reason;  .aiid  Philnsophia  Pia,  or  A  ^wer  is  in  a  council  of  regency,  composed    ^Df 

I^iscourse  of  the  religious  Tejuiper  and  Tcnden-  4^rotestancs  and  15  catholics  ;  each  sect  \m   2s 

cies  of  the  Experimental  Philosophy.    In  1678  iw  particubr  court  of  justice  ;  and  it  is  necae^  s- 

•  he  was  made  a  prebendary  oC  V^  orcester,  and  sar)s  m  all  lawsuits  between  persons  of  diflft 

dic^  in  1 680.  gift  Q^ligl^ns,  that  the  )>erson  having  the  cast! 

GLARE,  in  oryctology.    %ee  Arena.  voice  among  the  five  or  nine  judges,  who; 

To  Glare,  v.  n.  {^lanen,  Dutch.)     1.  To  t0  delefiiiine  the  cause,  should  be  of  the  S8 
&hine  so  as  to  dazzle  ine  eyes  ^Fairfax).   £.  To    religion  as  the  defendant.  Glarusis  surroun 

look  with  fierce  piercjinc;  eyes  (ShakspeAre).  by  the  Alps  except  towards  the  north,  wL 

3.  To  shine  oslentatlously  {rvllon),  is  the  only  entrance.     The  capital  of  thisc^i^n 

To  Glare,  r.  a.  TS  shdot  such  splendour    ton  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  B-st. 

as  the  eyes  cannot  bear  {MHion\.  46.  56  N.     Lon.  9.  1  E. 

Glare.  5.  (from  the  verb.)  |.  Overpower-  GLASGOW,  a  city  of  Scotland',   in    *  he 
inc  lustre  j  splendour,  such  as  dazzles  the  eyes    county  of  Lanerk,  situated  on  the  banks  of   vhe 

{pope),    a,  A 'fierce  piercing  look  {^filton).  ^  CJydj,  which,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  at 

GLAREOLA'.     Pratincole.     In  zc^Iogy,  a  'v^'^nsiderable  expence^  has  been  within  these 
^enus  of  the  class  aves,  order  grallae.      Bill    last  thirty  years  made  navigable   for  ves^elg 

strong,  stout,  straight,  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  nos-  drawing  seven  feel  six  inches  of  water.    Ii  was 

trils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  linear,  oblique:  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  said  to  have  breo 

gape  of  the  mouth  large ;  feet  four^tbed  ;  10^  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and  erected  into 

long,  slender,  connected  at  the  base  by  a  mc'nif  an  archbishouric  in  the  IMh.    Thecatberfn/       1 

brane;  tail  forked,  consisting  of  twelve  feVthen'.  escaped  the  ill-directed  zeal  of  the  refbniiers,       i 

Three  species,  as  follow  :                  *"*  ^^~  and  still  remains  at  least  a  venerable  mono*       \ 

1.  G.  austriaca.  Austrian  pratincole.  Above  mentof  Gothic  architecture,  preserved  by  the 

^rpy^brown,  collar  blacky   chin  and  throat  care  of  the  inhubitaot^.     In  the  year  Wlh 


H  flnt  dUniTered  kdcldeoUlljF  ia , 
louth  of  Ihe  river  B«lua,  bj  cerltiii  mir- 

Ihither  b;  >  itorm  ■!  kb  j  who  I 


G  I,  A  S  S. 

^      WMtrMlnl  ititoft  tnpl  borokigh.     In  Ihrm   bj  tlipir  greal    nermet,      Arl»topli«np», 

yr*r  161I,  ibe  city  irccivcdacharlerirom  Aridnllc.   Alrxindrr,   Aphrodiutu,  Lucrellu*, 

net  VI.,  and,  in  l03(i,  iinoilicr  from  ting  Mil  St.  JoUo  ilie  diiine.  putitautaf  all  douhi 

r*aMfl«l.,  with  considtmblepmvt  and  j   .  "i-  that  bImi  wwuwd  in  thrirdiy..     PMoj  Matet, 

j]legw.*»hich  charters  were  confirmed  by  a.  ■  ■   if 

—  ittianieni  in  ]66l  and   169O.    The  prLii..i|:,d 

-«dc  of  CU,go«  rormHy^a.thr  curing  tod  „^          ,^     ^^,„„-^  ^^^  ,„^  j^„-  ,^^, 

B™n.n«of  ^Imon  an.l  hert.ng.  ibe  principal  ^^^^,1,  ^,^,^^,,1       .  a^e  od  the  gmand.  <.hm 

^f1>(4  {or  which  wM  1-rance,  from  whence  ,h^  w„'p^,  plenty  of  the  hirb  k.li;  Ih.t 

"•^jr  imported  wines,  hraiiil*,  and  fall.     On  pi,n,,  borwine  to  a.hcii,  iu  lalu  niiied  ud  in- 

e  unionwiih  hn^Und.inilieyeir  1707.  Ihc  eorparal^  nilli  the  land,  or  riaaeii  til  for  ri- 

ncUanu  of  GlasKow   li'ii  entered  into  ibe  trifiutian,  uid  lliiii  prwjuwd  gliiu;  uid  Ibir, 

Aoirricitn  mde.     And, in  the  year  1775,  they  IhiiaM'ident  being  known,  tbe  people  of  Sidon 

iiaipOEled  upwsrdd  of  57,000  hogsheads  of  10-  in  that  Bcishbourhood  eiuyed  the  work,  and 

W»,5000orsiigat.a]iwardiofllO)iunehconi  broughl  gluii  into  uie;  since  which  time  th« 

«r  ram.  and   5U0  bai^  of  cotton.     Since  the  art  ha*  been  eontinually  improving.     Bethiias 

decliti*  of  the  Amcriain  tra.le,  the  aiercUantk  j'  "nV  however.thc  flrrt  elun-boineiiDieatiniiea 

)u«e  found  ont  new  rhanneU.  and  the  rrsde  is  !" '"•'"I'r'"  T^^  }'<'  V"?  dy  -rTj. 

fUll  incrro-in^.     Varieties  of  in.-inufacii 


niir«rture  tot'M 


(m  tte  Iwnefit  oT  1 


tatrin)  on  si  Gtaigon,  the  princi|ial  of  wliieh 
Mem  to  be  in  the  article  of  colinn,  pntlcry, 
tottK  Mrthrn-wnte,  bats,  storking^,  gloTcs, 
i«fu,  oordoftr,  kIbss,  aiid  Kvcral  olhrrs.  The 
Bunibei  of  inhabiied  hoiiM-s  in  Glauow  isiip- 
IS,IXK>,  uiiil  6rf,380  inliabitanls. 
dly  one  parish,  but  now 
Iwnefit  of  iIk  jinor  and  c^ise  of  nii- 
Duicn,  diviiled  iiilo  eiKlii,  with  at  many 
ttarclMs,  W>dn  ihr>«  cha|icls  of  ruse.    <ilas- 

Cr  eontaint  ■everal  hmpiials  end  ehniiia- 
tiNindalioni.  and  a  pnhiie  tnfirniaty.  The 
»w'itt»itjr  of  Glaif^w  was  fnunded  in  tlie  jesr 
UU,  un<k(  the  direclioii  nf  a  chance  I  tor.  icc- 
''»i  dean,  piini^ipdl,  .ind  fnurleen  pKifcssors. 
0<>bMCC  45  ii>il<«  frnm  lidinUrah.  Lnt.  !>h. 
«N.    Un.  4   S\V.  ,„r,«„.u,uB 

Claioow  (purl),  atmvn  in  Renfrewshire,    hb;  .if  fraina 
taiUS.  tills  of  the  Clyde,  erected  in  17IU,  to    refer  by  bis 
the  lev-port  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,    ^  tH.    Mr.  Ni 


lauiei  niilw.  s'l 

isfcirrnl,  solid,  b.il-  M 

.. , \tM  by  ■  Hiiilun-  of  "I 

,  <H1ll]«r  luclaUic,  nith  »ll4*aMib>lir —  *  -    '  ^- 
*Bther  by  the  netion  ofllnOi'^ 
TW  wird  ii  farmed  uf  ilMilaliii 


M  wluch  il  ia  tliMaiKabqu 
GLASS,  vifrum,  n 
lb.  iWdliuui  body,  pruttutJl 


only  ttaplcnflhe  1 
munyafH.    Tbe  sand  whieh  li, 
foi  abuut  half  a   mile  round  tbe'  mouth  of  thaf 
^i^e[  BeiuLwai  peculiarly  ad aptml  lothemakii^ 
of  glau,  a<  being  neat  and  glittering ;  and  tb«'fl 
wide  range  of  the  Tjrian  commerce  gave    u  -" 
ample  vent  for  the  produetiooi  of  the  niTnaec.   ' 

Mr.  Wiion,  tn  bin  obnervalioDi  on  a  plate  of  A 
glass  found  at  Hereulaneura,  which  was  dMlroyoA  V 
A.D.  80,  iin  which  oocaiion  Pliny  loit  his  lifa,^.* 
offers  ai'veral  probable  coojecturet  u  to  the  lUM- 
to  which  such  plates  might  be  applied.  Sndll 
plates,  ho  (uppoiec,  might  serve  far  specula,  ar'l 
looklnc-e'^w*  i  for  Pliny,  in  ipcuking  ofSidon,  r 
adds,  siquideia  elinm  specula  e\  ogitatent:  thai 
refleetion  of  images  from  thene  anci«nt  speraltl 
being  elTecled  by  beimearing  them  behind,  or  I 
Xiaeiog  then  tbrougb  with  aonie  darii  eolotir.  J 
Anntherute  in  whieh  Ihey  migbt  be  employed  in 
for  (doiniog  the  walls  of  tbelr  apartiuenti,  bjl 

.» —  ._  flihieh  PlloyU  supposed  toJ 

ramers,  lib.  utivi,  cap.  3S.H 
farther  conjectures,  that  thenAB 


rUal  eatted.by  Ibe  Orerk< 
mum;  by  the  ancient  Di 
bfilth.  letad.     HeflDdfr 
phal  Ib  Melcnt  wrilen,  parlieull 
tartaa,  Pliny,  &e.  who  relate,  thi 


Int  promirFd  from  tbi 
brtlllom  Batter,  ite  are  ipcaking, 
kanjled  glau,  a*  having  always  ■ 
lUs  blalshncta  in  it. 

At  what  time  the  artof  elais-maki 
lateated  ia  allogctlwr  uu<vrtain.    ^< 
H  to  have  Iwesi  iuHuIcd  hefun-  the  tl 
tUi  we  have  no  direet  proof 
tapMlMbUitjr  in  tliv  aupposi 

Am  il  ia  almost  impmaiblei  .      

bat  Bra,  tucb  ai  is  nee<«sary  in  ntetalluttii 
■UJalH,  wilhoul  vitrirying  paH  of  tb<  " 
■IsBH  nhntwilh  the  furoare  i>  bnllr 
^,  niieht  fomiih  the  tint  hint<  uf  glsss-pMli 
'"t  1  thdiigb  il  II  alM  very  probable,  that  3^ 
■■prrftvl  vilriAcalioaa  would  be  observed  aldai 
'wie  berate  people  Ihought  of  making  any  1 
«™.  ■     1      i    . - 

Tr  EfjplianiboaM,  ilwiibiaartiravt 


plates  might  be  used  forw 
le  lamina  of  lapis  speeularii  and  phengllM(fl 
I)  were  improveuenti  in  luxury  mentinaedby.V 
e«,   and   introduced  in  his  time.  Ep.  xOil 
However,  there  ia  no  positive  authority  telatlnfT 
In  tile  using  of  glass-windows  earlier  than  tMl 
cluseuftlie  third  eenlury:   Manifciliui  est  [lafal 
I^clanllns),  meolem  esse,  qun  per  oculos  ea  qlW^ 
sunt  opposita,  trantpicial,  quasi  per  rtnntrH 
lurvale  vitro  aut  ipeculari  Inpide  obduelas.  _ 

Tbe6raltimt  wo  hear  of  glass  msde  among  tin 
Romaoii  was  tn  the  reign  of  Tiberiui,  when  Plinf 
relates  Ibat  an  arlisl  had  his  house  dauKilitbe' 
for  making  gUis  malleable,  or  ratJier  fleaiblej] 
though  Petroniut  Arbiter  and  some  others  a 
■iure  ui,  that  tbe  emperor  ordered  tbe  arlist  to  U 
bvlieaded  for  his  invention. 

Il  appears,  howeter,  that  before  the  e(      

BriUin   by  the  Romans,  glats-bouus  bad  hrrfM 
erected  in  this  island,  as  well  as  in  Gaut,  Spalair 
and  Italy.     Herns  in  losDy  psris  of  the  en     " 
aic  to  be  found  annulets  of  glass,  hstiag  an 
perforation  aud  thick  rim,  denominstedbylhe  1 
taaining  Britons  gleineu  naigreedh,  1 
den,  and  which  were  probably  in  To 
used  as  annulets  by  the  dniids.     Il  ru  neanwljfj 
be  queslioned  that  the  Britons  were  sufficien 
well  verted  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  t 
out  oflt  many  more  useful  inntrument*  III 

il«i>«r    glisiibeads.    Histnryindeedsuutvsus.th 

4Jid  msaiAeture  a  considerable  quantity  of  g!al 
iravtsmillt    mtela.    Those,  like  their  annulHs, «  ' 


GLASS. 

probably  yttfti,  blue,  yclloitr,  or  bUck,  and  mmny  but  eren  iiupased,  the  Venelians;  aod  wc  an 

of  tbem  curiously  ttxeakcd  with  other  coloun*  aow  no  longer  suppHed  from  abrostd. 

The  procefl^  io  tbe  aaanufaeture  vooM  be  aearfy  The  French  Mde  a  oontiderablt  iiDpcoveacot 

the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  in  the  art  of  glas»,  by  the  iiiTentioA  of  a  mHiuk 

The  taad  ef  their  shores*  beteg  reduced  to  a  suf*  of  casting  very  large  plates,  till  then  aakaavi^ 

Acient  dcgiee  of  fio«net«  by  art,  was  »ized  with  and  scarce  practised  yet  by  any  but  theoudni 

three-feortha  of  its  weight  of  their  nitre  (much  Uie  and  the  English.    That  court  applied  itself  with  a 

tame  with  our  kelp)»  aad  both  were  mehed  toge->  laudable  industry  to  cultivate  and  improre  the 

ther.    The  netal  was  then  poured  into  other  ves^  glass  manufactnre.    A  company  of  glasi-iMa  to 

•els,  where  it  was  left  to  hanlea  into  a  mass,  and  established  by  letters  patent;  and  it  was  provided 

aftcrwarda  replaced  in  the  furaace,  where  it  be*  by  an  arret,  not  only  that  the  working  ia  gbu 

came  traesparewt  ia  the  boiling,  and  was  after*  shuuld  not  derogate  any  thing  from  nooiKty,  but 

wards  igured  by  Mowteg  or  modelling  in  the  even  that  none  but  nobles  should  be  allowed  Is 

lathe  into  such  vessels  ae  they  wanted.  work  in  it 

It  is  not  probaUe  thiat  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  An  extensive  manufactory  of  this  elejvat  isd 

would  improve  the  glass  maiiuracture  among  the  valuable  branch  of  commerce  was  first  cstahhilMd 

Britons.    The  taste  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  in  Laiicai»hire,  about  the  year  1773,  tbroeih  da 

was  jnst  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  iuhabiunts  of  spirited  exertions  of  a  very  respectable  bod(f  if 

this  island.    The  former  preferred  silver  and  goM  proprietors,  who  were  incorporated  by  an  act  ef 

to  glass  fior  the  composition  of  their  drinkinj;-ves*  parliameot.    From  those  various  difficulties  eo«p 

sels.    They  made,  indeed,  great  improTements  in  stantly  attendant  upon  new  undertafciags,  vks 

their  own  at  Rome,  during  the  government  of  they  have  tu  contend  with  powerful  foreign  csta> 

Nero.    The  vessels  then  formed  of  this  metal  ri-  blisbments,  it  has  not,  however,  been  conducted 

vailed  tlio  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  desrness,  with  any  j^rcat  degree  of  success, 

•ad  equalled  the  cops  of  crystal  in  tlieir  trauspa-  The  properties  of  glass  are  very  remaikaUr, 

reucy.    But  these  were  by  far  too  costly  for  com-  some  of  which  follow. 

mon  use;  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  1.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  elastic  bodies  in  aatnre. 

never  attempted  in  Britain.    Tbe  glass  common-  If  the  ^roe  with  which  glass  balls  strike  sscb 

ly  made  use  of  by  tiie  Romans  was  of  a  qna-  other  be  reckoned  16,  that  wherewith  they  recede 

I >ty  greatly  inferior;   and,  from  the  fragments  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  will  be  nearly  15. 

which  have  bei'a  discovered  at  the  stations  or  2.  When  glass  is.  suddenly  cooled,  it  becQaas 

towns  of  cither,  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  exceedingly  brittle;  and  this  brittleness  is MBC* 

thick,  sometimes  white,  but  mostly  blue  green,  times  attended  with  very  surprising  phsoosKM. 

metal.  Hulluw  bells  made  of  annealed  glass,  with  a  SBstI 

According  to  the  venerable  Be(le,artiiicersskil]ed  hole  in  them,  will  dy  to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  Ik 

in  making  glass  for  windows  were  brought  over  hand  only,  il*  the  hole  by  which  the  internal  sod 

into  England  in  the  year  674  by  abbot  Benedict,  external  air  communicate  be  stopped  with  a  fiBicr. 

who  were  employed  in  glaring  the  church  and  Jjitely,  houevcT,  some  \es8els  made  of  sucbss- 

monastery  of  Weremouth.    According  to  others,  nealed  ^lass  have  been  discovered,  which  hate 

they  were  Grst  brought  over  by  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  thu  remarkable  property  of  resisting  very  hard 

Worcester,  about  the  same  time.     Till  this  time  strokes  given  from  without,  tl-ougb  they  shiver  to 

the  art  of  making  such  glass  tiai  unknown  in  Bri-  pieces  by  the  shocks  recei\ ed  from  the  fall  of  vcrf 

tain;  though  glaits  windows  did  not  t>egin  to  be  light  and  minute  bodioK  dropped  into  UteircavitieL 

common  before  the  year  1180:  till  this  pcriiid  These  glasses  may  be  made  of  any  shape;  all 

they  were  very  marce  in  private  houses,  and  con-  that  need  be  observed  in  roakinic  them  is,  tbat 

sidercd  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  prreat  their  bottom  be  thicker  than  their  wdes.   The 

magnificence.    Italy  had  them  first,  next  France,  thicker  the  bottom  is,  the  easier  do  tbe  glssfcs 

from  whence  they  came  into  England.  break.    One  ivhose  bottom  is  three  fingers  brsadth 

Venice  for  many  years  excelled  all  Europe  in  in  thickness  flies  with  as  much  ease  at  least  aatk 

the  fineness  of  its  glasses ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  thinnest  glass.     Some  of  these  vessels  have  bvea 

century  tbe  Venetians  were  the  only  people  that  tried  with  strokes  of  a  mallet  sufficient  to  6nn 

had  the  secret  of  making  crystal  looking-glasses,  a  nail  into  wood  tolerably  hard,  and  have  hsU 

Tbe  great  glass-works  wfre  at  Muran,  or  Murano,  good  without  brtaking.    They  have  also  resisted 

a  villajse  iM*ar  the  city,  which  furnished  all  Europe  the  shock  of  several  heavy  bodies  let  fall  into  tbcir 

with  the  finc&t  and  lairgest  glasses.  cavities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet;  n 

The  glass  manufacture  was  first  begun  in  Eng-  musket-balls,  pieces  of  iron  or  other  metal,  py* 

land  in  1557:   the  finer  sort  was  madtf  in  the  rites,  jasfier,  wood,  bone,  &c.    But  this  is  Dotfaii> 

place  called  Crutched  Friars,  in  London ;  the  fine  prising,  as  other  gla«s<?s  of  the  same  shape  ai 

fiint  glass,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  was  first  size  will  du  the  same :  but  the  wonder  is.  Chat  taki> 

made  in  tbe  Savoy-bouse,  in  the  Strand,  London,  ing  a  shiver  of  flint  of  the  size  of  a  aoiali  pea,  aad 

This  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  much  im-  letting  it  fall  into  the  glass  only  from  the  heiglitcf 

proved  in  1635,  when  it  was  carried  on  with  sea-  three  inches,  in  about  twuf  seconds  the  glass  lie't 

coal  or  pit-coal  instead  of  wood,  and  a  monopoly  and  sometimes  at  the  very  moment  of  the  shock} 

was  granted  to  sir  Robert  Mansell.  who  was  allow-  nay,  a  bK  of  flint  no  larger  than  a  grain  dropped 

cd  to  import  the  fine  Venetian  flint-gUases  for  Into  several  glasses  successively,  though  it  did  aal 

drinking,  tlie  art  of  making  which  was  not  brought  immediately  break  them,  yet  when  set  by,  tbef 

to  perfection  beff(>re  tbe  reicn  of  William  III.  But  all  flew  in  less  than  three^uarters  of  an  hsar. 

the  first  glass  plates,  fur  looking.gia>ses  and  coacfa-  Some  other  bodies  produce  this  eAsct  as  wdl  si 

windows,  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  flint ;  as  sapphire,  diamond,  porcelain,  bard4cii- 

encouragement  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  who  pemi  steel;  also  marbles  such  as  boys  play  viifc, 

in  1670  introduced  the  maimfacture  of  fine  glass  and  likewise  pearls.     These  experiaieots  wcfs 

into  England,  by  means  of  Venetian  artisU,  with  mode  before  the   Royal  Society,  aad  mcecedsd 

amazing  success.    So  that  within  a  century  past^  equally  when  the  glasses  were  held  in  the  haat, 

tlic  Frc'Dt'b  Mad  Euglibh  have  not  only  conic  up  to,  when  they  wcro  rented  on  a  pUlow,  put  ia  valcr, 
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I  mier.    Il  It  ii)w>  T«in»kibl8,  that 

bruke  ittMO  bxviag  tlieir  Tiotto** 
^iffitaj  nMm)  with  Ihc  togrr,  thnugli  some  of 
'id  not  fly  lill  hiir  sa  hour  B^rr  the  ruh- 
If  the  RlmHs  are  ptcry  where  ntremcly 
ttla,  UMy  do  nnt  break  in  thenc  pireumnUnoci. 
SMBBlntF  prMeodPd  laaHQunt  tnr  theiephtt- 
aaat*,  1^  MyJBg,  (hat  llie  bodira  dmpped  into 
■  *Marii  came  a  CBnruwinD  which  in  ■)ru(i|^ 
aa  Ikv  mhnite  fnrcr  of  thp  i;1*»,  anil  ronip- 
MiMlly  Uia(  ■  rupture  musl  miue,  But  why 
«aa  aat  >  ball  at  iron,  (nld,  ailvtr,  or  capprr, 
*rftMiB«ficrli>ip«  a  thaunand  llmpi  heavier  Ihaa 
"■  "  praduet  ibpHine  v&n?  It  i*  because  Ibry 
UA  etutle.  But  snraly  imn  ia  more  elaslJF 
tbccDilnriiae'iltniicr.  Mr.  Euler  haicn- 
tot  lh«e  appearaoret  from 
Ul  prladplM  of  pormuian.  He  IliJakt  Uial 
Ihla  npcrlniral  entirely  mtrrthrawii  Ihe  nplnioa 
rf  IhDM  who  meaitire  Itte  tbrm  at  percuMiaD  by 
*•  »l»  «"■,  or  ahtoliilE  apparent  ilreD|lll  nf 
the  Mrnke.  AcearJir.;  (o  hii  prindplea,  the 
t>*al  hardflMa  and  anfular  Hgure  of  the  linl, 
whieh  nakei  the  span  •fnantarl  with  the  glui 
rtimnetyaiuatUouebt  In  Mute  BB  iniprncaliin  on 
tW  glao  rutly  srMtrr  Ihan  Irad.  in-  any  ntiier 
■eW;>n(l  (hia  may  anvuntftM- tire  Hinl't  break- 
luf  IIm  leairl,  thuugh  lh«  bnlM,  L'V«n  falling 
tnti  a  Maaidenble  ht^jght.  dnr*  on  damage. 
HtUaw  mp«  made  nf  emn  b(itlle-rln»i.  »>nie  of 
tk«  Ihrtw  inrhft  Ihirk  al  th»  bollum,  wrre  in- 
omly  brokra  by  a  ■hlrarnrnial,  weighing  bIhiiii 
iwagraiH,  Ihoueh  tbey  had  milled  llie^ihaek 
frum  tho  btright  or  Ihm- ffel. 

■r  riMcnl 
•ration.  II  it  tint  hj 
Mflilir  badka  atmiu  Ibat  tlia  glainr*  an  broken. 
ncNartilMwIlhwbirhchlldrvn  |i1*)  arcruiinil, 
Mdptihry  have  Iheaanienftri  with  Iho  angu- 
lu  Dal.  Beildo,  if  It  wu  the  meiv  Turn-  nf 
pmtMian  whJHi  brake  the  i-lntw-t,  imilniiMeJIj 
UilVartHrv  wuuld  alnaja  lake  pla^e  al  the  very 

U  WIlMprni  anweliine*  1111  a  (cry  runildn-able 
^Btafliaw  hadelapised,  11  fi  evident,  Iheit- 
■"^  that  Ihii  rBtct  U  oroialnncd  by  the  pulling 
■  MllMI  aagif  aubllli'  fluid  wilb  whidt  ti<e  tub- 
*M»«rthe  glatt  it  tilled,  and  thai  the  molhiai 
•f  «Wt  fluid,  when  unee  eiciled  in  a  parliralar 
Jw  af  the  glaa*.  "oon  propafale  Ihriii^elvn 
VMgh  the  wHuh!  i.r  greatol  part  iif  i(,  by 
*bi«fc  mraaa  Ihe  rohesiH-  poncr  bctume*  al  laal 
too  »<ak  la  nmiil  Iheii..  There  ran  be  liltte 
•Wbl  that  the  fluid  JofI  now  luentinned  U  lUal 
■rdaetrioty.  II  it  kni.wn  lu  ciix  In  glat*  in 
^"J  p««t  quanllly  ;  and  il  alnu  ja  known  to  he 
MfiAb  of  hrakklng  glaiica,  rma  when  annealed 
Wtt  Ihe  imrBint  eare,  if  pi.i  inio  loo  Tlnlcnt  a 
*^'--  fnibabty  Ilia  moling  of  elaii  liatlily 
— ,  —J  11  aurc  rlriHrie  than  ii  onnaiiUM  nHh 
waahnlre  piiwvr,  to  thai  U  it  braken  by  the 
Wl  larTeax!  i.f  niullon  in  llie  ekelrle  fluid  by 
Kuhtn  i.r  nlherwiir'.  Thi«  it  etfdenlly  the  eate 
hrokrn  by  rubbing  wlUi  tlie  fiDger;  but 
>uld  al*»  break  by  Ihe  mere  mntid  of 
Ihil  and  Ihc  olher  bndiea  above  nentlontd,  hal 
*  j«  b«N..n  ■ail.ticlirt'lly  armonled  for 
taiml  remarkable  phenomenon  alio  it  produp- 
hi  glaH  tube,  placeil  hi  nrlsin  rircamitaneei. 
ben  tliH*  arc  laid  bi^lbre  a  Are  la  an  horFionlal 
iltlun,  liatlng  their  rxtmnllin  prnperly  «iip- 
rarfcd,  thwj  aCi(<iTrr  b   r^ilalnry   motton    niiiml 
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their  axi*.  and  alao  a  progreaaJK  motioa  lowanli 
Ibe  fins,  even  when  their  lupporlt  are  dnliniag^ 
fram  tbe  kre,  h)  thai  the  lubet  will  mot*  B  UlUe 
way  up  hill  lnwardt  Ibe  fire.  Wben  Ihe  lubaa 
are  plarcd  in  n  atarly  upright  poilure,  leaning  In 
Ihe  riKbt  hand.  Ihe  motion  will  befroineaatn 
wrall  bul  if  Ihey  lenn  to  Ibe  left  hand,  Ibdr 
motion  will  bo  from  weit  to  eail ;  and  the  npam- 
Ihey  are  placed  to  the  pcrfevtly  uprigbl  portiira, 
Ihe  les*  will  the  molion  be  either  way.  If  Ihe 
tube  la  plared  hariaoaUlly  on  a  glaci  pUne,  Ibe 
fragment,  for  liulanw,  of  eoaeh  window-glai*, 
initead  nf  moving  towarda  Ibe  Are,  it  will  mote 
frijin  il,  and  about  iu  aiia  in  a  eoDlrary  dircclian 
lu  wbal  il  had  done  before;  nay,  it  will  reeed* 
from  Ihe  Krr.  and  move  a  little  up  hill  wben  tbc 
plane  iDrliaoi  lowardu  the  fire.  Tbete  eiperi- 
nieota  are  remrded  In  Ihc  Pbiloioptairal  Trana- 
actiona.  Tbey  tiiMeeded  beat  with  lubea  about 
30  nr  :^  indm  long,  nhicli  had  in  caeh  end  a 
pretty  tlroni;  pin  ftxed  in  cork  for  an  axit. 

I'b*  reawn  given  for  Ihew  pbsnooiena  it  Ibe 
awelliog  of  Ibe  lubca  laward*  the  fire  by  Uie  heat, 
whieh  it  known  to  cipand  all  bodiet.  For,  lay 
the  adopters  nftliit  hypotheiit.  graoiing  Iheeiiit- 
eonenf  tiurh  a  nwalling,  gratity  mu«t  pull  Ihe  lube 
duwn  when  tupported  near  iU  extremitiet;  and 
a  freahparl  beingeipoted  loihe  fire,  it  mutt  alut 
■well  out  and  fall  down,  and  hi  on.  But,  without 
gotn$  farther  In  the  eiplanation  of  Ihia  h^po- 
iheaia,  it  may  ba  hero  reoiarlicd,  that  Ibe  fuuda>- 
niental  principle  do  which  it  proceeiU  U  falae: 
for  though  Are  indeed  makea  bodiex  r?ipaDd,  il 
doei  nuiinereaie  Ibem  in  weight)  nod  Iherefon 
llic  tidea  of  the  lube,  IbouEb  one  of  then  la  ex- 
panded by  thf  fire,  muat  tti  1 1  rcuain  ine<iulUbrioi 
and  hufirt!  vt  must  conclude,  tluil  the  QlltiC  of 
llieut  phifoomena  remain  yet  to  be  diica>ercd. 

4.  Olait  ia  lc»  dllalable  by  heat  than  anrUllio* 
tubitaneen,  and  tolid  glaai  ttirhi  are  In*  dilata- 
ble Ihan  lubci.  Thtt  wai  flnil  ditooTerrd  by  Col. 
Roy  (tee  PliJI.  Trana.  vol.  Utli.  p.  663),  in  mak- 
ing enperim.'nli  In  nrderlo  i«du<e  haremelen  !• 
a  greater  dcgrm  of  etaetoeai  Ihan  halb  hilberta 
been  found  praUlcalilei  and  tinoe  hia  oxperl- 
loenls  m-re  made,  one  uf  the  tubea  IS  iucbea 
long,  being  eouipaiedwilh  atolidglatimd  of  Ihe 
•ame  length,  Ibe  former  wa>  found  by  a  pyianu> 

in  a  beat  approaching  lu  that  of  boilioE  oil.  On 
aorouot  nflhe  general  (lualily  whitdi  elan  hat  of 
expBDding  lost  Ihan  uatal',  U.  de  Lufl  rceom' 
tucnda  il  i<i  ho  uted  in  pendulum*:  and  he  My* 
it  hs<  alun  Ibii  good  quality,  thai  ill  cspanaioni 
aiv  nlwayi  equable  and  proportioned  lo  the  de- 
Unrm  of  heal ;  a  quality  whieh  <(  ool  lo  ba  fuund 
iu  any  otber  aubilanec  yet  luiown. 

&.  Ulau  appear*  lu  ba  more  ftt  for  Ihe  eun- 
denuitiuu  of  lapnurs  Ihtn  meliillic  (ubataaeea. 
An  npea  glaa^  dlW  with  itater.  In  the  aurnmer 
ttute,  will  gather  drop!  ofwalar  on  Ihe  oatiide, 
Junl  ai  far  ai  Ihe  water  ia  Iha  Inaldc  reaetic*t 
and  a  petaoti'i  breath  blows  oa  il  uuiileilly 
moiatenK  It.    Glaai  alio  becoun  mojal  wiUi  den. 

6.  A  drinkiag-gUii  partly  filled  wiib  water, 
and  rubbed  od  the  brim  with  a  wet  finger,  yiclda 
musical  nolo,  blghvr  or  loMor  at  the  glatu  i) 
more  or  lets  full,  and  will  mdw  Ihe  U^uor  fiitk 
aiid  leap  abeuL     t<ee  AnMoNica. 

7.  Glau  ii  poaanird  ofastraerdinary  electrical 
virtuei.     8ea  KlbsmivITV,  paaaim. 

Guaa  (MauulMtwic  «rj.    Ulati  b  made  Tmn 
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imd,  iiiiiU,ftpAr,  or  soine  other  tiliclonsiiuaterg.  fumaee;  as  do  all  others  where  much  of  the 

-White  tand  is  the  Rubstanoe  m  the  most  repute  at  #rsenie  is  employed. 

present,  as  it  requires  no  preparation  for  eoame        ^  For  lookinK-^laM  plates,  washed  white  sand 

goods;  and  fortheinest,  washing  in  fair  water  is  60lbs.,  purified  pearl-ashes  851bs.,  nitre  ISlbs., 

•sufficient:  whereas  flints  require  a  tedious  pro-  and  seven  pounds  of  borax.  If  properly  managed, 

cess  of  calcination,  and  after  that  to  be  puU  this  glass  will  be  colourless.    But  if  it  should  be 

'  Terised.    Many  other  substances  may  be  used  tinged  by  accident,  a  trifling  quantity  of  arsenic. 

'  for  experiment ;  though  sand  only  is  employed  And  an  equal  quantity  of  rosgnesia,  tfill  correct 

in  tlie  manufactory.  it ;  an  ounce  of  each  may  be  tried  irst,  and  the 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  silidous  matter  quantity  increased  if  necessary, 
should  be  fused  in  contact  with  something  called       **  The  ingredients  for  the  best  erewn-glaiis  must 

a  flux.    The  substances  proper  for  this  purpose  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  looliing- 

are  lead,  borax,  arsenic,  nitre,  or  any  alkaline  glasses,  and  mixed  in  the  following  proportions: 

matter.    The  lead  i  s  used  in  the  state  of  red  lead,  601b8.  of  white  sand,  301bs.  of  pearl-aslies,  |and 

and  the  alkalies  are  soda,  pearl-ashes,  sea  salt,  151bs.  of  nitre,  borax  a  pound,  and  half  a  pound 

and  wood-ashes.  When  red  lead  is  used  alone,  it  of  arsenic. 

-giTcs  the  glass  a  yellow  cast,  and  requires  the  ad-        **  The  composition  for  common  green  window- 

dition  of  nitre  to  correct  it.    Arsenic,  in  the  same  glass  is  1  SOlbs.  of  white  sand,  30lbs.  of  unpurified 

manner,  if  used  in  excess,  is  apt  to  render  tlie  pearl-ashes,wood-Bshes  well  burnt  and  sifted  60lbs. 

glass  milky.    For  a  perft^ctly  transparent  glass,  common  salt  20lbs.,  and  fiire  pounds  of  arsenic, 
the  pearl-ashes  are  found  much  superior  to  lead;        ''Common  green  bottle-glass  is  made  from 

perliaps  better  than  any  other  flux,  except  it  be  SOOIbs.  of  wood-ashes,  and  lOOlhs.  of  sand ;  or 

borax,  wbidi  is  too  expensive  to  be  used,  except  1701bs.  of  ashes,  lOOlbs.  of  sand,  and  30lbs.  of 

for  experiments,  or  for  the  best  looking-glasses,  the  lava  of  an  iron-furnace:    these  materials 

The  materials  for  making  glass  must  first  be  must  be  well  mixed."   - 
reduced  to  powder,  which  is  done  in  mortars  or        The  materials  employed  in  the  manufactory  o^ 

bv  horse-mills.  Aftersifling  out  the  coarse  parts,  glass,  are  by  chemists  reduced  to  three  classe^^ 

the  proper  proportions  of  silex  and  flux  are  mixed  namely,  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxyds. 
together  and  put  into  the  calcining  furnace,  where        The  fixed  alkalies  maybe  employed  iadifler^ 

they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  for  five  or  six  ently;    but  soda  is  preferred  in  this  cnuntry^ 

hours,  being  frequently  stirred  about  during  the  The  soda  of  commerce  is  usually  mixed  witft^ 

process.     When  taken  out  the  matter  is  ealled  common  salt,  and  combined  with  carbonic  adfS.  • 

frit.     Frit  is  eaitily  converted  into  glass  by  only  It  is  proper  to  purify  it  from  both  of  these  fo^ 

pounding  it,  and  vitrifying  it  in'the  melting  pots  reign  bodies  before  using  it.    This,  however,  i.^ 

-of  this  glass  furnace:  but  in  making  fine  giants  it  seldom  done. 

will  sometimes  require  a  small  addition  of  flux  to        The  earths  are  silica,  lime,  and  sometimes    as 

the  frit  to  correct  itny  fault     For,  as  the  flux  is  little  alumina.     Silica  constitutes  the  basis  «>f 

the  most  expensive  article,  the  manufacturerivill  glaHS.    It  is  employed  in  the  state  of  fine  sand  or 

rather  put  too  little  at  first  than  otherwise,  as  he  flints;  and  sometimes,  for  making  very  fine  glsKs, 

can  remedy  this  defect  in  the  melting  pot.     The  rock  crystal  is  employed.    When  ssnd  is  used,  st 

heat  in  the  furnace  must  be  kept  up  until  the  glass  ought  if  possible  to  be  perfectly  white ;  for  when  ^ 

is  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  fusion ;  and  during  is  coloured  with  raetallic  oxyds,  the  traunparen  ^7 

this  process  any  scum  which  arises  must  he  re-  of  the  glass  is  injured.     Such  sand  can  only  t>e 

moved  by  ladles.     Wl  cn  the  glass  is  perfectly  employed  for  very  coarse  glasses.     It  is  neces* 

melted,  the  glass-blowers  commence  their  opera-  sary  to  free  the  sand  from  all  the  loose  cartliy 

tion<:.  particles  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  nhich    >■ 

The  following  composition  of  the  ingredients  done  by  washing  it  well  with  water, 
for  ^lasF)  a  IT  extracted  from  the  Handmaid  to  the        Lime  renders  glas*(  less  brittle,  and  enables  it 

Arts :  to  withstand  better  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

<*  For  the  best  flint-glass,   I201bs.  of  white  It  ought  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  twentieth  part 

snnd.  o01h«i.  of  red  lead,  40Ibs.  of  the  best  pearl-  of  the  silica  employed,  otherwise  it  corrodes  the 

a^bes,  20lbv.  of  nitre,  and  five  ounces  of  mag*  glass  pots.     This  indeed  may  be  prevented  by 

nesin;  if  a  pound  or  two  of  arsenic  he  added,  throwing  a  little  clay  into  the  melted  glass;  but 

the  composition  will  fiiKC   much  quicker,   and  in  that  case  a  green  glass  only  is  obtained. 
with  a  lower  temperature.  The  metallic  oxyds  employed  are  the  red  oy^d 

.  *^  For  a  cheaper  flint-glass,  1 20lhs.  white  sand,  of  lead  or  litharge,  and  the  white  oxyd  of  arsenic 

fVilbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  40lbs.  red  lead,  13lbs.  of  The  red  oxyd  of  lead,  when  added  in  sufficient 

nitre,  six  pounds  of  arsenic,  and  four  ounces  of  quantity,  enters  into  fusion  with  silica,  and  fonn* 

magnesia.  a  glass  without  the  addition  of  any  other  ioff^ 

**  Tins  requires  a  long  heating  to  make  clear  dient.    Five  parts  of  minium  and  two  of  silic*^ 

glnss;  nnd  the  heat  should  be  brought  on  gradual-  form  a  glass  of  nn  orange-colour  and  full  of  stric* 

Ijr,  or  the  arsenic  is  in  danger  of  subliming  before  Its  specific  gravity  is  five.    The  red  oxyd  of 

the  fusion  commences.     A  still  cheaper  composi-  lead  renders  glass  less  brittle  and  more  fusibtey 

lion  is  made  by  omitting  the  arsenic  in  the  fore-  but,  when  added  beyond  a  certain  proportion,  i^ 

going,  and  substituting  common  sea  salt.  injures  the  transparency  and  the  whiteness  of  glss** 

"  For  the  best  German  crystal  glass,  120lhR.  of        The  white  oxyd  of  arsenic  answers  the  tt«ne 

calcined  flints  or  while  sand,  the  best  pearl-ashes  purposes  with  that  of  lead ;  but  on  account  of  it* 

70lbs.,  saltpetre  lOlbs.,  arsenic  half  a  pound,  and  poisonous  qualities  it  is  seldom  used.    It  is  cos' 

live  ounces  of  magnesia.    Or,  a  cheaper  compo-  .tomary  to  add  a  little  nitre  to  the  white  oxjd  (>f 

sition  for  the  same  purpose  is,  ISOlbs.  of  sand  or  arsenic,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  reviving  it,sn» 

.  fliutb,  46  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  seven  pounds  of  nitre,  rendering  it  volatile.  When  added  beyond  a  cef' 

six  pounds  of  arsenic,  and  five  ounces  of  magn^  tain  proportion,  it  renders  glass  opaque  and  wi^^f 

sia.    This  will  require  a  long  continuauce  in  the  like  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch.    When  any  cod- 
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Ii«(lible  body  U  pr«iKiit,  it  U  xnviaX  in  wnif  ma-  clmsn  i*  teroicd  Mnwinc,  trom  it«  hfinf  in  j 

Mfartam  lo  add  m  liltlr  white  oxyd  of  arteoir.  great  meamire  performed  liy  the  operator  bhiw- 

Thi«  supply inir  ovy veil,  therniikbii^tilile  i^  bunil.  iog  IhniiiKh  an  iron  lube,  and  by  that  imaiiM  iii- 

lod  fliev  ok  I  while  the  n:«i\ed  anenic  ia  at  Ui«  flatiog  a  piece  nt  <laMH  whieh  i^t  heated  m>  a*  tu 

uiie  linie  volatilised.  beeome  solt  and  exi-eidinffly  pliable.  By  a ^rie« 

Theiv  are  iwferal  kiodt  of  glaM  adapted  to  of  the  most  aimplc  and  dt-vlruutf  operations,  thia 

diCrrpnt  ii««-«.     The  bent  and  moat  brautlfill  wra  beaaliful  matcnal  i»  wrought  into  the  varioiiM 

Ihefliat  and  the  plate-claKa.    Tlienc,  when  well  ulMiila  of  elegaaee   and   iililiiy,    by   inetlinjn 

Bidt*,  are  |»erfertly  tranKparmt  and  eolonrlcMt  which  requira  but  Tcry  few  looU,  and  thosie  of 

bnvT  and  briKiant  They  aiv  coMpoaad  of  flxed  the  Boat  aiuple  cooKtmction. 

ilkali,  pure  ailiriinia  aaiid,  caldaed  flfintii  and  Theglaia-bloweraTurnaeei^ofarirrularform, 

lithirfe,  in   differeut  pffioporUoaa.    The  flint-  aa  ahewa  in  the  plan.  fig.  S,  Plate  8^  Itriin«i-t4 

li%s  rontaina  a  large  quantity  of  oiyd  of  lead*  of  thrrediatinrtparta.   The  loweii  i%  a  larfce  arch, 

whirh  by  certain  pcvceaara  ia  caaily  irparalnL  wbVdiia  carried  beneath  tlie  centre  of  the  furnar^: 

IVpIate-glaas  in  poured  in  the  Melted  ataleupoa  ia  the  plan,  fig.  2,  thia  ia  represented  by  the* 

t  lablc*  covered  with  copper.    TIm  plate  ia  cant  dotted  linca  AA:  in  thaacctioBt  flg.  I,  nolliiu<  of 

hiif  an  inch  thiokt  ar  mope,  and  la  ground  down  thia  arch  ia  aeen,  cscppt  part  of  it«  upright  mdo^ 

to  a  pnijier  degree  oCthinneiia,  and  then  poHahed.  AA.    In  tlw  centre  of  tlic  fumacn  the  covering  of 

Cro%iii  glaa<,  that  naed  fur  windowa,  in  nindo  lUa  nreh  ia  wanting,  and  ila  place  ia  aupplied  by 

witlwut  lead*  eldoiy  of  flxcd  nlknli  Aiacd  with  a  gimle,  (rt' pwaentcd  in  tlw  plan)  upon  which  the 

lilirioua  aaadp  In  whidi  la  added  eonw  binrii  An  ia  aude.    The  arah  AA,  which  i«  called  the 

u)d  of  manganoae,  which  ia  apt  to  five  tbo  dmaght  arch,  ia  intended  to  bring  a  conntant  an p- 

fliM  a  tinge  of  pnrplo.*  ply  oCfreah  air  to  tlie  ftimane.    Tlie  iwciHid  part 

Boltle-glaaa  ia  the  eoameat  and  ckeapeat  liind :  of  tlic  furnace  ia  n  circular  wall  KK,  of  maiunry 

iato  thia  little  or  no  fl  ved  alliall  cnten  the  cunpo-  or  brick-  woA,  alrengthened  by  nine  ribn  or  pier<« 

Ntion.  It  conaiata  of  an  alliaiine  earth  combined  BBB,  which  extend  from  the  foundation  to  tlu^ 

with  alununa  and  alliea.    Ia  thia  eonntry  It  ia  lop  of  tlw  ftarnace,  (a«  alWwn  in  IIm'  nection). 

cmnponed  of  aaad  and  the  refuae  of  the  aoap-  Within  tlie  circular  wall  or  waial  of  the  furnace, 

boiWr,  which  conaiitta  of  tlic  lime  employed  in  i  he  cruciblea  or  potato  eon  tain  llieglaait  art' placed; 

mdnring  hia  aliiali  cnwdlr,  and  of  the  earthy  theae  are  nine  in  nnmher,  aad  are  aitualed  he- 

anltcre  with  which  the  alkali  waa  eaatnminated.  hiad  the  apaera  between  each  pier.    The*  liiv  i« 

The  nioftt  fo«ibIe  ia  flint-glaaa,  and  the  Icnat  made  iipm  the  grate  in  the  centra  of  tlie  furnace. 

fuuble  ia  bottle-glaaa.  and  ita  flauiea  an*  rrverlierated  down  upun  the 

dial-islaaa  melta  at  the  temperature  of  10^  pota  by  a  dume  IM),  flg.  1,  called  the  vault,  coo- 

Wvdfwood;    crown-glaaa  at  30^ ;    and   iMttle-  atructed  of  fire-brick  a.    The  vault,  and  indeed 

giaaiat  47'\   The  apecitic  gravity  varies  lietwcen  the  whole  aupenttrnrture  of  the  funiare,  in  nup- 

fi4S  aad 3-33.  ported  only  by  the  nine  picra  B  :  by  thia  meant 

Olaia  i*  oHen  tinged  of  varioua  colours  by  mix-  nine  aperturea  are  left  btneath  the  vault,  whirh 

be  with  it  while  in  fuMoa  muie  one  or  other  of  arc  tlie  moulha  ot*the  furnace, 

the  Birtallic  oxyda;  and  on  tiiia  proceaa.  well  Tiic  vignette  at  the  top  of  Plate  81,  ia  a  view 

waducted,  depi*ad«  the  fonuation  of  paalea  or  of  the  Interior  of  a  glaaa-houHc,  with  workmen 

brtitioua  geaiji.  perfenuing  the  varioua  operatioaa.  In  thia  figure. 

Blue  glaaa  in  foruetl  by  meana  of  oxyd  of  eo«  the  nine  montha  of  the  fumacea  arc  repre»cnteii 

bait.  aa  partially  doecd  by  a  acreen  of  fire-brickk,  in 

Creen,  by  the  oxyd  of  iron  or  of  copper.  wkieh  are  three  aperturea  to  give  the  workman 

Vjnjrt,  bv  oxyd  of  manganeae.  aoena  to  the  pota;  tlw  um  of  the  acreen  ia  to  dr- 
^  Bed,  hy  a  mixture  of  the  oayda  of  copper  and  fend  the  workman  aa  much  aa  poaaible  from  the 
iron.  hant  of  the  Aimavc ;  and  tlie  aperturea  aiv  i  here- 
Purple,  by  tlie  purple  osyd  of  gold.  Ibiw  praportioned  to  the  aiie  of  the  work  to  be 

Hhitc.  by  the  oxyd  of  araenic  and  of  alni.  pcHurmcd.  The  nine  pota  are  plared  c  jncily  be- 

Yfllow,  by  the  oxyd  of  ailvcr  and  by  eomhU-  aenlh  the  moutha  of  the  f\imare,  and  are  ar  ranged 

(iblr  bodies.  raiwd  the  furnacv  u|ion  n  circular  couru'  of  hnrk- 

Opticiana,  who  employ  glaaa  for  optlcri  In-  WOfk(RI£in  the  elevation >,  mi  (hat  the  curnnt  of 

■InoacDU,  often  AMiplain  of  the  many  dcfbcta  inme  reflected  fn mi  the  vawU  1)0,  atrikesdinntly 

Hder  which  it  laboara.    The  elilef  of  theec  are  npon  them.    Tlir  flame  and  heated  air  are  carried 

Ibefoiiowiog:  off  ftom  the  funiare  by  nine  Iluc5,  five  of  which 

^"vab.— Theae  arc  waved  tinea,  olWn  viaible  FFF,  arc  aren  in  flg.  1,  IM.  K*J,  into  an  upper 

M  glua,  whieh  interrupt  diatinct  viaion.    They  dome  GU,  which  i«  the  third  part.     It  hn^  a  cy- 

*t  probably  owing  aometiaaea  to  want  of  com-  lindrii-  chimney  IlH,eriTt(>d  nn  llie  top  nl'it,  and 

^fiurion,  which  prevenlathediflerentmatrriala  carried  up  aumc height, lo  t-au<ie»uinnenl  draught 

Attn  combining  aufllHently ;  but  in  aomc  caaea  for  the  fire. 

>l"othey  amy  lie  produced  by  tlw  workmen  lift-  The  iwplcnicnl«(  used  Iiv  a  glaaa-UloiTor  arv 

>HtM>>  at  two  different  tiuea,  the  glaaa  which  ia  neither  nunieronN  n«>roN{u  lixive:  the  principal  of 

l*irato  the  formation  of  one  veaitel  or  in.vtrume4it.  them  are  '•henu  in  ti^;  J.  I'].  M .    A  ia  the  blowing 

ieotg. — ^Theae  are  while  apecka  or  knot*,  occa-  pipe,  an  imn  \ultv  ab«Mit  three  feot  six  inchea 

Macd  by  the  vitrified  clay  of  the  fumacea,  or  by  long,  and  coverel  at  one  tmd  with  yarn,  to  prc- 

Ibepreaenoe  of  aome  foreign  aalt.           ^  vent  it  bumii'.g  tin  vvurkman'a  hand.    U  is  an  iion 

B%bbk$. — Theae  are  air-bubblea  whirh   havj  rod,  of  whir}i  the  uurknian  has  several.     U  nn* 

^beea  allowed  to  eacape.  They  indicate  nant  the  pliers,  vtith  ulii.ii  the  glasK  is  worktd:   lliey 

^feoaplcte  fuaioo«  either  from  too  little  alkali,  are  made  of  sticl,  and  the  circular  part  heiuu  ic- 

Vtke  application  of  too  little  heat.  duced  very  thin,  artK  both  as  a  «pnng  and  a  joint 

Cirdiw-.-Tbe«c  are  aapcritiea  on  the  surface  of  to  the  blade*.     K  are  siicjrs  us«:d  in  cuttin||  th«- 

l^flaa^  in  eonaeqncnce  of  to<i  little  heat.  glass  while  in  a  Noft  und  pliable  htate.     F  are  ra- 

Oun-muiwuifl.  The  ail  of  Ivruiing  vcsmtU  of  lip(-r»  u&cd  i'er  wia&uriitg  tht  WMfk  o«:c«Aiv»uvA>^. 
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^     ,.>     luannj^R  the  molnl,  m  tliAt  it  exlra 
— -   ^-        -  ^  .13     ihree  fot*t  in  a  cylindrical  fcino.     l|{i 

.i..i  -I  ried  to  the  Are,  and  the  operation  ofb! 

.tor,  pented  till  Iho  inotal  i<i  Mretched  to  t 

.i%»nj»-  Hionn  ri'ipiirnl,  r-.t*  side  to  which  thepi' 

■  /'       •  .""'  '  'nth  of  diniinishin:;  :;r:idiiall>  till  il  eodHin  a| 

-'-'VVVV^VA  -^*"  *  .    tJ  eJ«<iS  fonu;  bid,  in  ortlor  to  brin^  both  endi 

*.. '  .  :!  srathrr  the  Raine  diainflt-r,   «i'hile  the  pUw 

f^'  t  :i     Then,  flexible,  »  sniull  portion  of  hot  OKtal  ii 

A-**'"  .» .» i.i.  Ihe  iron  the  pipe ;  the  whole  is  drawn  out  with 

. ''■^  I  .'n  liM'  ri^'hl  iron  pinwrs,  and  the  anmc  end  is  cut 

*^  ■  >.\  '\s  sern  mil  far  lilllo  rold  water  as  before. 

-^^"  The  eylinder  thus  open  at  one  end  \\ 

^.•i^<o]H.Tatlon  twoor  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where  it 

'    *  .    ,  «ii till it*ut*3' of  metal  the  aid  of  cold  water,  after  whirli  il  i« 

.•«  thrtKii;h  the  tube,  as  heated  on  an  enrlhen  tabU',  in  order  In 

,.<•■  »<  th<*  ti<nelte.  Uy  thia  lenij^th,  while  the  workman  with  an  ire 

'  a.i'iU'd  like  a  bladder,  fi*.  -1:  ternalely  raises  and  depresses  the  two 

^.(1  ,fii  tbe  slab,  it  is  bniu|rlit  the  ejlinder. 

i'he  arltian  noir  seats  him-         Plate-^luss  is  the  last  and  most  Talni 

..K«*«rled behind eaHi  workman,  iind  is  thns  ealled  from  its  lH*in^  cast  ir 

..'.^Mitiu^-pip^iicnissthetwopieers  lan^e  sheets:  it  is  almost  exclusively 

'    ,!t  i.'tf  exactly  similar  to  the  elbows  for  mirrors  or  looking-glasses,  and  foi 

;  ij ,  he  rolls  the  pipe  alonj;  the  arms  dows  of  carriages. 

^.t  i.iiiii.  while  he  forms  the  glass  ves-         Plate- crlaAs  was  formerly  binwo  ;  bal 

^  \.*>K^'ls  over  the  arm  with  the  pliers  tliod  having  been  found  very  inconveni 

.   tie  rij<hi  hand.     This  operation  is  seen  >ng  was  invented;  namely,  the  liquit 

\.^^  Ii.iiid  of  the  rignette.  At  thoaame  trnie  r«mvc}ed  from  Ihe  furnace  to  a  large 

:  iMlds  the  vend  In  the  plier  D,  as  shewn  >vhieh  it  is  fKiured,  and  all  excrescence 

the  blowing-  blew,  arc  immediately  removed  by  a  rol 

'  /*    i^y  this  means  it  is  made  truly  cin*ulnr.  swiftly  passed  over  it.     It  is  then  an 

i'fil''t.'iid  is  flattened  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  the  mniiner  nlrendy  referred  to. 

■^HTHiiier.  by  the  flat  blade  of  the  pliers  pressed         Glass  (Puintin;;  in).     The  ancient  i 

^iiist  it,  while  il  is  turning  round.   It  is  to  be  painting  in  glass  was  very  simple :  il  en 

.n^ser^ed,  that  the  pliers  or  any  tools  which  are  to  the  mere  arrangement  of  piect^s  of  glas^ 

t«»u«*h  the  glass,  must  be  rubbed  with  bees-wax,  or  ent  colours  in  some  sort  of  symmelrv-,  ai 

the  (old  metal  woiuid  crack  the  glass.  When  these  tuted  wiial  is  now  called  Mosaic  work. 

pnK'cedings  have  brought  the  decanter  to  the  saic).     In  process  x^K  lime  ;hey  came  t 

^(jite  of  fig- ^)  the  boy  brings  the  rod  B  with  a  more  regular   dcMigns    nnd   also   to 

small  portion  of  glass  at  the  end;  aticking  it  to  ilgures  heightened  with  all  llicir  shades 

l(ie  bottom  of  the  vessel,  Ihe  workman  touches  proceeded  no  farther  than  tlie  conlou 

the  neck  with  a  piece  of  cold  iron,  and  the  glass  figures  in  black  with  waler-colour«.  and 

instantly  separates  from  the  blowing-pipe.     The  the  draperies  alter  the  same  manner  on 

hoy  then  heals  the  glass  at  the  furnace  moulh  ;  the  colour  of  the  object  they  designed 

iiiid  when  he  returns  il  the  workman  opens  the  For  the  carnation  they  used  glass  of  ab 

:noulh  of  thedecanter  with  tlieiwint  of  the  pliers,  colour;  and  upon  this  they  drew  the 

:iH  at  fig.  5.     The  rings  on  the  neck  are  put  on  by  lineaments   of  the   face,   &c.  with   bl 

the  boy  bringing  a  piece  of  hot  glass,  /z,  fig.  (i,  length,  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  paintin. 

and  roiling  it  round  the  neck:  then  cnlting  it  off  ing  considerably,  and  the  art  being  fou 

liy  the  shears  E,  and  smoothing  it  by  the  pliers,  cable  to  the  adorning  of  churches,  pal 

the  decanter  Is  broken  off  from  the  rod  f),  and  they  found  out  means  of  incor)>oratin 

the  oiK'ration  is  completed.     Another  boy  now  lours  in  the  glass  itself,  by  heating  th« 

enrries  it  by  putting  a  long  stick  into  the  moulh,  fire  to  a  proi>er  degree,  having  fir7%t  la 

and  thus  conveys  it  into  th#:  top  compartment  of  colours.      A    French   painter   at   .Mar 

the  furnace  o?er  the  vault.  The  manner  of  doing  said  to  have  gi\en  the  first  notion  of 

this  is  shewn  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  furnact*.  provement,  upon  going  lo  Rome  under 

Hero  the  glass  remains  several  hours  at  aeon «i-  tiflcate  of  Julius  II.;   hut   AIl»ert    I) 

derablclieat,  until  it  is  thoroughly  annealed,  and  Lucas  of  I^eyden  were  the  first  that  c 

loses  that  briltleness  which  it  Mould  have  without  to  any  height. 

Nucli  an  operation.    A  common  glass  bottle  for       Thisart,  however,  has  frequently  met  v 

uine  is  first  brought  to  the  stale  of  K,  fig.  7.  interruption,  and  sometimes  been  almo 

This  is  placed  in  the  mould  OH,  the  two  halves  lost ;  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  gives  the  ! 

of  tvhich  are  shut  down  together,  and  the  ring  b  account  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  i 

put  over  the  handlf^s  kk  to  keep  it  shut.     The  **  The  first  interruption  given  to  it  was 

ivorkman  then  blows  through  his  tube  1),  and  in-  formation,  which  banishetl  the  art  out  of  > 

dates  Ihe  glass  so  as  to  fill  the  mould  :  by  this  yet  it  was  in  some  manner  kept  up  in  t 

means  a'.l  the  botlles  will  be.  of  one  sixe.  cheons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 

Watch -glasses  arc  made  by  first  blowing  a  liol-  of  their  seats.    Towards  the  end  of  que 

low  globe,  the  proper  radius  fur  the  glasses;  belh's  reign,  indee<l,  it  was  omitted  ev 

then  by  touching  it  with  Ihe  iron  ring,  fig.  8.  yetthe  practice  did  not  entirely  cease. 'f 

This  eracks  out  a  watch-glass  in  an  instant,  of  our  Lady  at  Warwick  was  omamen 

The  aame  globe  will  make  several  glasses.  by  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicester  and  I 

Window  or  table-glass  is  worked  nearly  in  the  ess,  and  the  cipher  of  the  glasj»-  painter^s 

inaijAcrab^— *'*''^l)cd:  the  workman  bluw* and  remains,  with  the  date  1574;  and  in  no 
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the  art  affaiu  mppe«r»,  datinif^  powder,  ud  mix  then.    For  ll««,  Utkt  powder 

by  the  haad  of  no  ooBtemptiblc  of  blue,  one  pound  ^  niliVy  hnlf  n  pound ;  mis 

them  nod  grind  them  well  tegelher.   Fbr  ennin- 

y  ispply  rren  this  pr^p  of  48  yram  by  tion,  take  red  ehnft,  eight  ouneea ;  iron  aeaica, 

men  Flemish  glaxs:  but  nobody  erer  and  lithnige  eC  silver,  of  each  twoo«ncet:  fimi 

that  the  secret  was  lost  so  early  as  the  arable,  half  en  emice ;  dlaaolTe  in  water,  grind  nil 

Fames  I. ;  and  that  it  has  not  perished  tugi<iir  far  half  aa  hour  as  tUff  as  yon  can  ;  tlien 

I  be  evident  from  the  following  scries,  pot  it  In  a  glam  and  stir  it  we1l«  and  let  It  stand 

to  the  present  hour.  to  settle  fourteen  days.  For  green,  take  red  lead, 

N»rtraits  in  the  windows  of  the  lilNwry  at  one  pound  ;  scales  of  copper,  cme  pound ;  mid 

.  <»xford.  In  tlie  diapel  at  Quern's  Col-  flint,  five  pounds  |  dlvidD  Ihem  into  three  parts, 

are  twelve  windows,  dated  lt>l  8.   P.  C.  and  add  to  them  as  much  nitre  j  pnt  them  Into  a 

»n  the  painted  glam  in  the  chapel  at  rrudble,  and  melt  them  with  a  strong  fire;  and 

,  1574.    The  windows  at  Wadham-rol-  when  It  is  eold  powder  It,  and  grind  It  on  n  per- 

drawing  pretty  good,  and  the  eolours  phyry.    For  gold  colonr,  take  silver,  aa  oanee ; 

emard  Van  Linge,  \6TL    In  the  chapel  antimony,  half  an  ounce ;  sselt  them  in  a  emci- 

I's  Inn,  a  window,  with  the  name  ller-  ble ;  then  pound  the  roam  to  powder,  and  grind 

i.  This  wns  probably  the  preceding  Van  it  on  a  copper  plate ;  add  to  tt  yellow  ochre,  or 

I  the  church  of  8t.  Leonaid,  Shored  itch,  brick-dust  calcined  again,  fifteen  ounces,  end 

vwnhy  BaptlsU  Sutton,  1694.  The  win-  grind  them  well  together  with  wntar.     For  pur- 

lie  chapel  at  University-college,  Henry  pie,  take  minium,  one  pound ;  hrown  stone,  one 

Kit  1687.    At Chriftt-diurch,  Isaac Oli-  pound;  white  flint,  five  pounds;  divide  them 

H4,  1700.    Window  in  Merton-chapel,  Into  three  parts,  and  add  to  them  as  nnich  nitre 

Mce,  1 700.  Windows  at  ^ueea's  New-  as  one  of  the  parts ;  ealrine,  melt,  and  grind  It  as 

ad  Maudlin,  t»y  William  Price,  the  son,  vou  did  the  green.  For  red,  take  Jet,  four  oonces ; 

f,whosecolours  are  fine,  whose  drawing  litharge  of  silver,  two  ounces;  red  rhnik,  one 

nd  whose  taste  in  ornaments  and  Mosaic  ounce;  powder  them  fine,  and  mix  theas.    For 

nriortoanyof  his  predecessors;  is  equal  white,  take  Jet,  two  parts;  whHoflhM,  ground 

ique,  to  the  good  Italian  masters,  and  on  a  glass  very  %piff  one  pert ;  mil  them.    For 

amed  by  his  own  singular  modesty.  yellow,  take  Spanish  brown,  ten  parts ;  lenf* 

•y  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  euriousreader  silver,  one  part ;  antlssony,  Mf  a  part ;  put  all 

se  anecdotes  of  the  revival  of  taste  for  Into  a  cmeiblo,  and  calclae  them  wAX, 

lass  in  England.  Price,  as  we  have  said.  In  the  windows  of  andent  churchca.  Ice.  there 

■ly  painter  in  that  stile  for  many  years  are  to  be  seen  the  most  heanliAil  and  vivid  eo- 

id.    Afterwards  one  Rowell,  a  plumber  lours  imaginable^  which  Hr  exceed  any  of  those 

ig,  did  some  things,  particularly  for  tlio  used  by  the  modems,  not  sn  much  heeanse  the 

ry  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  Howell's  co-  secret  of  making  those  colours  la-entlfely  leal,  as 

I  vanished.    At  last  he  found  cnit  a  very  that  the  modems  will  not  go  to  the  ^rge  of 

nd  tMautifut  retl ;  but  he  died  in  a  year  them,  nor  be  at  the  nrecssnry  pains,  by  renson 

■d  the  secret  with  him.  A  man  at  Hir-  that  this  sort  of  painting  Is  not  now  so  maeh  in 

bcgsn  the  same  art  in  17d6  or  17.57,  esteem  as  forsserly.  Those heant]fulvraffha,«faieh 

I  np  a  window  for  lord  Lyttleton  lu  tlie  were  made  In  the  glasa-housea,  were  of  two  kkids. 

-Hagley,  but  «oon  broke.    A  little  after  In  some,  the  rolour  vras  diffused  through  the 

Peckitt  at  York  began  the  same  busi-  whole  sulistance  of  the  glass.    In  ethers,  which 

I  has  made  good  profiriency.    A  few  were'flur  the  most  eommon,  the  eoknnr  wnsonly 


that  art  collected  some  dispersed  panes  on  one  sidei,  schree  penetmtlag  within  the  sub* 

cut  buildings,  particularly  the  la!e  lord  atance  above  one-ihiid  of  a  iTnei  though  this 

who  erected  a  Gothic  temple  at  8towe,  was  mora  or  less  aeeording  to  the  natura  of  tlie 

I  it  with  arms  of  the  old  nobility,  Uc  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  found  to  enter 

ryear  1733  one  Aseiotti,  an  Italian,  who  the  deepest.    These  last,  though  not  ao  alrong 

led  a  Flemish  woman,  brought  a  parcel  and  beautlfdl  as  the  fbruMr,  wera  of  mora  advan- 

1  glass  from  Flanders,  and  sold  it  for  a  tage  to  the  vrorkmen,  by  reason  that  on  the  sanw 

BStn  the  lion.Mr.  Boleman  of  Old  Wind-  glass,  though  already  coloured,  they  could  show 

B  that  I  sent  Asriotti  again  to  Flanders,  otiier  kinds  of  eolours  whera  thcra  wns  oeca- 

ght  me  450  pieees,  for  which,  including  sion  to  embroider  draperies,  enrich  them  with 

ee  of  his  Joumey,  I  paid  him  36  guineas,  foliagea,  or  represent  other  omassents  of  gold* 

made  more  Journeys  for  the  same  pur-  silver,  dec. 

d  sold  her  cargoes  to  one  Palmer,  a        In  order  to  this,  they  made  use  of  enwry, 

I  6t.  MartinVlane,  who  Immediately  grinding  or  wearing  down  the  snrfhee  of  the  glam 

I  price  to  one,  two,  or  five  guineas  for  a  till  such  time  as  they  wera  got  through  the  co- 

lee,  and  fitted  up  entire  windows  with  lour  to  the  clear  glass,    litis  done,  they  spplled 

d  with  Bsosaics  of  plain  glass  of  dif-  the  proper  eolours  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  glass, 

ours.    In  1761  Paterson,  an  auctioneer  By, these  means,  the  new  eoloun  vrera  hindered 

house  in  the  Strand,  exhibited  the  two  from  ranning  and  mixing  with  the  fivrmer,  wlien 

ions  of  painted  glass,  imported  in  like  they  exposed  the  glasses  to  the  fira,  as  will  ap- 

Vom  Flandera.    All  this  manufactura  pear  hereafter.     When  indeed  the  oninmcnts 

la  rounds  of  scripture-stories,  stained  wera  to  appear  while,  the  glam  was  only  bared 

ndToHow,  or  in  small  figures  of  black  of  its  colour  with  emery,  witlwut  tinging  the 

•/birds  nad  flowers  in  colours,  and  place  with  any  colour  at  all;  and  thin  was  the 

BDfita  of  arms."  •  manner  by  which  they  wraught  their  lights  aad 

Imm  used  in  painting  or  staining  of  heightenings  on  all  kinds  of  colour. 
very  dllbrent  from  those  used  in  paint-        The  4lmt  ttiing  to  be  done,  In  order  to  paint  or 

r  In* water  or  oil  eoloura.    For  black,  stain  glass  in  the  modem  way,  la  to  design,  aad 

m  bC  fraa,  one  oonoe ;  scales  of  eopper,  even  colour  the  whole  suhleet  oa  paper.    Then 

>;  j€t|  half  an  ounec ;  reduce  them  to  they  dMMic«athplMn«t  |^Ma«a%iadMiXi«w^% 


GLASS. 

•nd  MMMttb,  md  proper  to  refeive  the  mtxeml  thediflerent  blockic, to  unite  idfoaeoMplHeirfMU 
partH ;  and  proceed  tu  dintrihute  the  deiiicn  itaelf,  let  the  paper  be  placed  under  a  frame  aecared  ii 
or  the  paper  it  ia  drawn  on,  into  pieeea  suitable  to  an  immoTcablepuKitioa  duringthc  opera! ion.  TIm 
thoiteof  the  frlam,  always  taking;  care  that  the  blodLftbciiieaccuralel;  squared,  all  exactly  of  Ibi 
{(iatiHrs  may  join  in  the  contoun  of  ttie  Af^urea  and  aanMrdiinont  ions,  and  each  nicely  fitting  the  frane 
tlie  foId<  of  ttie  draperies;  that  theramationa  and  cannot,  in  paAnini;  through  it  to  deltTcr  tbeir  ae 
other  finer  parta  may  not  l»e  impaired  by  the  lead  Teral  impre^ftionii,  make  the  amalleat  dcvialiof 
with  which  the  piece*  are  to  be  joined  together,  fnnn  their  intended  placea,  bat  must  produce  ai 
The  diitribution  being  made,  they  mark  all  the  exact  picture  —at  least  on  the  pnper. 
glaiM»  aa  well  a*  papers,  that  they  may  be  known  To  tranftfer  that  impression  to  glaas,  is.  Indeed 
again:  which  done,  applying  every  part  of  the  a  work  of  nicety  and  difficulty.  Were  it  not  fin 
design  upon  the  glass  intended  for  it,  they  copy  some  smaller  strokes  which  mustneerssarily  beii 
or  transfer  the  design  upon  thia  glass  wilh  the  wood,tlie  entire  impression  might  in  the  outset  be 
bladL  colour  diluted  in  gum-water,  by  tracing  and  made  on  the  glass  itself,  withoat  any  intenrentiofl 
following  all  the  lines  and  strokes  as  they  appear  of  paper;  since  experienee  has  proted  to  the  ca< 
throngh  the  glass  with  the  point  of  a  pencil.  Ii  co-printers  that  \he  great  maasea  of  colour  can- 
When  these  strokes  are  well  dried,  which  will  not  he  successfully  delivered  from  wood  ;  where- 
happen  in  about  two  days.the  work  being  only  in  fore  they  arc  obliged,  in  those  parts  of  their  pat- 
bladL  and  white,  they  give  it  a  alight  wash  oTer  terns,  to  use  bits  of  smooth  worn-out  beaTcr-hat, 
with  urine,  gum  arahic,  and  a  little  black  ;  and  which  might  very  well  be  pressed  on  the  glasa* 
repeat  it  several  times,  according  as  the  shades  plate. 

are  desired  to  be  heightcinc-d ;  with  thia  precaution.        However,  from  what  we  every  day  aee  effiscted 

never  to  apply  a  new  wash  till  the  former  is  suffi-  in  the  case  of  prints  affixed  to  glass  without  any 

ctently  dried.    This  done,  the  lights  and  risings  of  the  paper  remaining,  and  also  of  copper-plate 

are  given  by  rubbing  olf  t)»c  eolour  in  the  rcspee-  cmbellishmenta  upon  poroelain  and  queen's  ware, 

tive  places  with  a  wooden  point,  or  the  handle  of  we  doubt  not  that  the  pietnre,  while  fn^sh,  may, 

the  pencil.  by  well-managed  pressure, betransferred  from  the 

As  to  the  other  colours  above  mentioned,  they  paper  to  an  e^en  plate  of  ground  glasa  coated  with 
are  used  with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  a  proper  gluten  which  shall  not,  at  least  not  ma- 
miniature  i  taking  care  to  apply  them  lightly  for  terially,  oftuscate  its  transparency ;  and  experi- 
fear  of  effacing  the  outlines  of  the  design;  or  even,  ment  must  determine  whether  the  pap^r  aiaj 
for  the  greater  security,  to  apply  them  on  tlie  afterward  he  gently  drawn  or  peeled  off",  or  must 
other  side ;  especially  yellow,  which  is  very  per-  he  burned  away,  or  destroyed  by  a  oorrotive  U- 
nidous  to  the  other  colours,  by  blending  there-  quid,  if  any  such  can  be  found,  which  will  ait 
with.    And  here  too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  iiyure  the  colours. 

white,  particular  regard  must  always  be  had  not        Suppose,  however,  the  operation  of  removiif 

to  lay  colour  on  eolour,  or  put  on  a  new  lay,  till  the  paper  to  be  satisfactorily  performed,  praeeed 

auch  time  as  the  former  is  well  dried-  we  now  to  secure  the  indelibility  of  the  pictuic 

When  the  painting  of  a^  the  pieces  is  finished.        Let  a  square  plate  of  cast-iron,  an  inch  or  tna 

they  are  carried  to  the  furnace  to  anneal  or  bake  in  thickness,  and  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible^ 

the  ooloora.    See  £nambixino.  be  furnished  on  every  side  with  a  metal  ledf9 

Having  oAen  been  delighted  with  the  grand  rising  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  which  ought  ta 

effectproduoedbythe  windows  of  stained  glass  in  be  in  two  separate  pieces,  the  one  pernumcallf 

old  churches  and  monasteries,  we  have  regretted  fastened  to  the  plate,  the  other  capable  of  bciaf 

t  hat  such  fine  and  durable  colouring  should,  in  so  removed  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in 

many  cases,  have  been  prostituted  upon  wretched  and  taking  out  the  glass  witliont  violence, 
ilesignsinferior  to  the  productionsof  our  sign-post        Within  that  ledge  let  the  glass  be  fitted  closely 

daubers.    We  have  vrished  that  some  mode  could  touching  it  on  every  side,  and  lying  with  the 

)>e  devived  of  copying  and  multiplying  pictures  painted  surface  uppermost.     Upon  this  laysa* 

upon  glass — some  mechanical  mode,  which  should  other  plate  of  glass,  fitted  in  the  same  manner, 
require  the  aid  of  the  artist  in  the  first  instance        Let,  now,  the  metal  frame,  with  the  inrioted 

only,  and  leave  all  the  subsequent  operations  to  be  glasses,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  until  the 

performed  by  inferior  hands,  as  in  the  case  of  glass  plates,  without  being  melted  to  ahaoluti 

L'opper-plate  printing.    Portraits  at  least,  on  a  fluidity,shall  nevertheless  become  sufficiently loft 

xioglc  piece  of  glass,  which  should  perpetuate  the  to  coalesce  into  one  body  under  a  strong  prrsMun' 

features  of  great  men  and  beautiful  women,  secure  The  body  which  conveys  the  pressure,  and.liei  ii 

from  that  decay  of  colour  and  of  canvas  which  has  immediate  contact  with  the  glass,  must  equally  ft 

already  began  to  obliterate  the  fincHt  paintings  of  and  completely  fill  the  entire  spaci>  between  the 

the  gn>atvst  artists  whom  the  world  has  ever  pro-  ledges,  that  there  be  no  room  for  the  soft  glanto 

duced,  might  possibly  be  produced  in  the  follow-  spread  in  any  direction, 
iug  way :  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  process  porsaed 

Suppose,  after  the  outline  of  a  likeness  is  in  softening  tortoise-shell  in  the  fire,  and  uressisg 

drawn,  that  blocks  were  cut  from  it  after  the  same  it  into  the  various  shapes  of  snuff-boxes,  etmuykx, 

manner  as  for  calicoes,  or  paper-hangings,  only  &c.  will  not  conceive  much  difficulty  in  this  me 

with  superior  nicety,  and  in  greater  number  for  of  the  glass.    It  may  be  managed  by  the  aid  of  * 

the  puipose  of  multiplying  and  better  blending  machine  somewhat  similar  to,  but  more  powerfid 

the  tints.  than,  a  common  printing-press,  vrith  a  solid  aMUl 

Enamellers  must  determine  what  shall  be  the  .  platine,  to  fit  and  fill  the  frame,  as  above;  thoafk 

proper  tubstanccs  for  the  different  colours,  and  much  better  contrivances  may  be  found  aiaoag 

with  what  liquid  they  shall  be  moistened,  that  the  multifarious  engines  employed  at Birndagha^ 

they  may  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  blocks,  and^  for  the  purposes  of  coining,  and  striking  tbe 

thence  transferred  to  another  body  by  pressure.  heavy  dies,  than  any  we  can  possibly  suggest,  to 

From  these  blocks,  and  with  these  colours,  let  whatever  manner  the  two  glasses  may  be  pressed 

the  figure  be  printed  on  paper :  and,  to  prerent  into  union,  the  united  body  may  b«  aftenraird 

inaccuracy  i«  bringing  the  wparate  parts,  cut  on  ground  nnd  polifthed. 
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6l4M  (Muscovy).  See  Mica.  GLASSMAN.  «.  {giautnd  wum.)  One  who 

GuMis  (Mutical).  See  Armowica  and  sells  slass  {Swift). 
BvMoif .  GlA'SSMKTAL.  J.  (g/ott  and  me/a/.)  Glasa 

GtAsait  (Optical).  See  Livs»  Mirros,  in  fusion  (Bacon). 
Omc§,  8a:.  GLA^WORK.  i.  {glast  and  work.)  Ma« 

GtAfS  (Burnina).  See  Burning  glass,    nuractureof  KlassCZ^aron). 

Glass  (Cupping).  Sec  Surgery.  GLA'SSWORT.i.  A|ilant;saluvort(ilft7.). 

Glass  WORT.    See  Salsola.  GLA^SSY.   a.   (from  glass.)  I.  Made  of 

Glass  (Hoar).    A  glass  used   in  measur-    glass;  vitreous  (Bacon).  2.  UcM^mbling glass* 

Ltiine  by  the  flax  of  sand  iShakspeare),  as  in  smoothness  or  lustre,  or  brittlcness  (Sbn- 
I  signifies,  farther,  I.  The  destined  dyt), 
M of  man's  life  (Gk^Man).  8.  A  cup  of  GLASTONBURY,  a  to^in  of  Soroer- 
Mspsed  to  drink  in  {Pkilip$).  3.  The  setshirc,  with  a  market  f»n  Tuesday.  It  is 
■Btitj  of  wine  usually  conuined  in  agUss;  seated  near  a  high  hill  called  the  Tor,  and 
dmnght  (TmfUr).  4.  A  perspective  glass  is  noted  for  a  famous  abbey,  some  magni- 
hmdtn).  ficent  ruins  of  which  are  still  remaining  ;   but 

GrLASi.  e.  Vitreous ;  made  of  glass  (Skaks.),  they  have  been  much  diminished  for  the  sake 
re  Glass,  v.  e.  I.  To  see  as  in  a  glass;  to  of  the  stones  :  however,  the  curious  stroc- 
iiesent  as  in  a  gUss  or  mirror :  not  in  use  ture  called  the  abbot's  kitchen  is  entire,  and  it 
vdWy)-  S.  To  case  in  glass  (Skakspeare),  of  a  very  unusual  contrivance.  The  only  ma- 
ro  cover  with  glass ;  to  glaze  (Boyle).  nufacture  here  is  stfickin^ ;  but  the  chief  sup- 

?LAii«  in  surgery,  is  sometimes  employed  port  of  the  place  is  the  resort  of  |)«ople  to  see 
saijgieonsywhen  roughly  powdered,  as  an  es-  the  ruins  of  the  abl>tv.  The  George  Inn  was 
fOtK  to  opacities  of  the  corpea.  formerly  called  the  A()boi*s  1  nn,  because  it  was 

vLAM  OF  ANTIMONY.  See  OziDDM  a  recepucic  for  the  pilgrims  that  came  to  the 
BU  TITRBUM.  abbey.     It  was  |)reicnded  that  the  bodies  of 

vLASs*woRT  (Snail- seeded).  See  Kali.  J(»5eph  of  Ariuuthea,  of  king  Arthur,  and 
vLAis-aBAPlo,  in  botany.  SeeCyATHi-  of  kmg  Edward  the  Confessor,  were  buried 
tw.  here.    Glastonbury  has  two  churches.    Lat* 

rLAst  (John,  M.  A.),  a  minister  of  the   51.  8  N.    Lon.  2.  40  W. 
tcb  of  Scotland,  and  founder  of  a  sect,       Glastonbury  thorn,  in  botany.    See 
cd»  in  Scotland,  (jlassites,  and  in  England,    Cratjious. 

demanians;  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  1638.  GLATZ,  a  strons  town  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  obtained  capital  of  a  countv  of  the  same  name.  Lat. 
lUfcKncar  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  1727  60.  25  N.  Lon.  1().  50  K. 
mblisbed  a  work  to  prove  that  the  civil  es-  GLAUBER  (John  Rudolph),  an  industri- 
ishment  of  religion  is  inconsistent  with  ous  chemist,  was  biirn  in  Germany.  After 
sstianity,  for  which  he  was  deposed;  on  passing  a  considerable  time  in  travel  he  settled 
eh  he  became  the  father  of  a  sect.  He  at  Amsterdam,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
le  several  controversial  tracts,  which  were  teenth  cent^ry.  He  wrote  a  numberof  works, 
fished  in  four  vols.  8vo.  at  Edinburgh.  He  mostly  infected  with  the  enigmatical  jarffon 
:  at  Dundee  in  1773.  and  unintelligible  theory  of  the  hermetic  phi« 

rLASs  (John),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  losophy,  yet  containiuK  i^nie  useful  facts  in 
hindeein  1725.  He  was  bred  a  surgeon,  true  chemisiry,  and  some  proce»se>  of  his  own 
afterwards  became  captain  of  a  merchant  invention.  His  name  is  |)er|)«riuated  in  the 
d  belonging  to  London.  In  17(i3  betook  purgative  neutral  salt  called  Glauber's,  com- 
arife  ancTdaughter  to  the  Brazils  ;  and  in  posed  of  the  solphuricacid  and  soda ;  a  vahu« 
h  sailed  for  London,  having  with  him  his  i>le  remedy,  but,  together  with  others  of  his 
ilyand  all  his  property.  When  he  was  invention,' extolled  by  himself  to  nn  extrava- 
nn  sight  of  Ireland,  tour  of  his  seamen  gant  degree.  Hekent  se%rrnl  of  hismedicineii 
ledfR  conspiracy  and  murdered  him,  his  secret,  and  made  a(kanta{j;c  nt*  ihcm  as  nos- 
sand  dauRhter,  the  mate,  one  seaman,  and  tmms.  Of  his  works  an  abridged  collection 
boys.  Having  1oade«l  the  boat  with  dol-  was  made  in  German,  which  was  translated 
they  sunk  the  ship,  and  landed  at  Ross,  into  English  in  1GH9  ;  but  they  arc  nowcun« 
pro«eded  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  ap-    signed  10  oblivion. 

leodcd  and  executed.  Glass  was  a  man  of  Glai«bek'5  salt.  Sulphat  of  soda.  (See 
itSb  He  published  a  work  in  one  vol.  4to.  Soda).  It  is  fiiund  native  ;  and,  according  to 
ltd,  A  DeM:ription  of  Tenerifie.  Bergman,  it  coma  ins  <*til|ihurir  r.cid,  soda,  and 

rLA'SSFURNACE.  t.(glitsi  SLiM\/urnace.)  water,  in  the  propc  rlionf?  of  27'  I5\'>8  ;  that  is, 
vnaee  in  which  glass  is  made  by  liquefac  when  satuntod  u  ith  water  of  crystallization. 
(LocAr).  When    efflorescent,    the     native     Glauber's 

ILA'SSGAZING.  a.  (flast  and  gazing.)  salt  contains,  iK'side  pure  sulphat  of  soda» 
lodi  often  contemplaimg  hiffiself  in  a  some  oxyd  of  iron,  and  portions  of  muriat 
fOt  (Skmkipeare). ^  and  carbonat  of  soda.    It  is  found  in  old  salt- 

IfJi'SSGRINDER.s.  (g/oitand  grinder.)  mines,  on  the  borders  of  the  salt  lakes  in  dif- 
twhose  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glass.  fcrent  prt»  of  the  w  orid,  and  on  the  surface  of 
ILA^HOUSE.  j.  (glass  and  kouse.)  A  peat-inob^^e^  in  France.  It  is  also  held  in  so- 
le where  glass  is  aianufacturcd  lAddison).  iuiiou  in  the  Nairou-lakes  of  £gypt,  and  tlie 
OLV.  X 
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mineral  springs  of  Carlsbad.     Glauber's  sGilt  nia,  a  village  of  Boeotia.    He  pKYented  \As 

easily  <lis^olve>  in  water,  and  shoots  into  long  m^res  from  having  any  commerce  with  the 

and  be^mtiftil  crystals,  which  contain  a  large  stallions,  in  the  expectation  that  the?  woald 

quantity  of  water ;  inconsequence  of  which  becomeswifier  in  running;  upon  which  Venoi 

they  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion,  when  ex-  inspired  the  mares  with  such  fury,  that  the} 

posed  to  heal.   This  salt,  on  account  of  its  efi\-  tore  his  body  to  pieces  as  he  retomed  froa 

cacy  as  a  purgative,  was  formerly  held  in  the  the  gained,  which  Adrastus  had  celebnted  ia 

highest  esteem,  and  was  denominated  sal  mira-  honour  of  his  father.     He  was  buried  nor 

bile  Glauberi.     It  has  been  used  in  somecoun-  Potnia  {Hygin.  Virg.)    4.  A  son  of  Minoill. 

tries  as  a  substitute  fur  soda  in  the  manufacture  and  Pasiphae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cad[  of 

of  white  e;|as«.  '  honey,  and  roirabuleiisly  brought   Ito  life  bf 

-  GLAIICIUM.     Horned  poppy.    In  bota-  means  of  an  herb,  whtcn  had  prefimuly  beet 

ny,  a  genus  of  the  class  polyandria,  order  mo-  seen  by  a  soothsayer,  named  Potyidoi,  to  re*  | 

nog)'nia  ;  calyx  two-leaved  ;  oetiils  four ;  silique  animate  a  serpent  {Apollod.  HypM,)     5.  A  j 

fniperior,   linear,    two-cellea,    two  or    three  son  of  Epytus,  who  succeeded  his  (kthcr  on  the  ; 

valved  ;  seeds  numerous  dotted.  Four  species :  throne  of  Messenia,  about  ten  centuries bcfiM  \ 

three  of  them  common  to  the  sandy  shores  and  the  Auj^ustan  age.    He  intioduccd  thcuonhif 

fields  of  our  own  country,  and  one  a  native  of  of  Jupitec  among  the  Dorians,  and  was  IK  I 

Japan.  first  \h^ho  offered  sacrifices  to  MaehaQO/lk  j 

GLAUCCXMA.  {glaucoma,  yyuvwfM,y>nv  son  of  ^sculapi us  (Pa»j.)  j 

sto;,  blue,  because  of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue        GLAVE.  s.  {glaive,  Fr.)  A  broad  twoii} 

or  sea-green  colour.)     An  opacity  ot  the  vitre-  a  falchion  (iM^tr^or). 

ous  humourof  the  e^which  it  is  difficult  to  as-        To  GLA'VER.  9.  n.  (giave,  Welsh,flatleij.) 

certain,  and  which  is  only  to  be  known  by  a  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle  iL'Etirangt), 
very  attentive  examination  of  the  eye-ball.  GLAUX,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  the  pen* 

GLA'UCOPIS.   Wattle-bird.   In  zoology,  tandrian  monogynian  class  and  order.  Natnnl 

a  genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  pics.    Bill  order  of  calycanthemse.    Salicarise,  Jinnak 

incnrvate,  arched,  the  lower  mandible  shorter  Essential  character :  calyx  one*kaifed;  bd^ 

and  carunculate,  beneath  at  the  base ;  nostrils  shaped  ;    coroUess ;   ^J^"'®  one-celled,  M 

depressed,  half  coloured  with  a  subcartila^inous  valved,  five-seeded.    There  is  only  one  ^fOU^ 

membrane;  tongue  subcartilaginous,  split,  and  vig.  G.  maritima,  sea  milk- wort,  or  Mack  •A'  I 

fringed  at  the  top;    feet  ambulatory.     One  wort.    It  is  common  on  the  sea-coast,  and itf  i 

species  only,  G.   cinerea;   cinereous  wattle-  salt  marshes  at  a  distance  from  the  sea;  Uiij 

bird.    Inhabits  New  Zealand  ;  fifteen  inches  a  beautiful  little  plant,  enliveninf;  large  tndrj 

long,  walks  on  the  ground,  and  seldom  perches  of  the  dreary  situations  where  it  is  foilnd ;  Ae  | 

on  trees ;  feeds  on  berries,  insects,  and  small  whole  plant  is  succulent,  and  salt  to  thetMlb 
birds ;  makes  a  hissing  and  murmuring  noise :         To  GLAZE,  v.  a.  (/o  glass,  only  aoeidcool^ ! 

flesh  good.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXXI V.  ly  varied.)    1.  To  furnish  with  wiodoivsif' 

GLAUCUS.    Ancient  writers  have  record,  glass  (Bacon).    2.  To  cover  with  glass,  as pjH* 

ed  many  of  this  name,  of  whom  the  following  ters  do  their  earthen  ware.  3.  To  overlay™ 

arc  the  most  celebrated :   1.  A  son  of  Hippo-  something  shining  and  pellucid  (Greiir). 
lochus,  the  son  of  Bellerophon.      He  assisted        GLA'ZIER.  s.  (corrupted  from  glasier,  m 

Priam  in  the  Troian  war,  and  had  thesimplici-  glassier,  of  glass,)      One  whose  trade  i*  ti 

ty  to  exchange  his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  make  glass  windows  {Gay), 
Diomedes  for  an  iron  one,  whence  came  the        Glazter*s  tiCE,    is    an  instnuDcnt  ftt 

proverb  of  Glauci  et  Diomedis  permutaiio,  to  drawing  lead.    We  have  given  a  figure  of  iltf 

express  a  foolish  purchase.    He  behaved  with  PI.  76»  fig.  4»  where  PG,  QH,  are  two  uki 

much  courage,  and  was  killed  by  Ajax  (Homer.)  running  in  the  frame  KL,  ML;  C,  D,  N 

2.  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon,  in  Boeotia,  son  ^wheels  of  iron  case-hardened,   1}  ioehbroA 

of  Neptune  and  Nais,  or  according  to  others,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  pane  of  glass ;  tM 

of  Poly  bins,  the  son  of  Mercury.     As  he  was  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  axles,  and  ma  fOf 

fishing,  he  observed  that  all  the  fishes  which  near  one  another,  their  distance  not  egtcccd^l 

he  laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigour  as  one- tenth  of  an  inch:  across  their  eilgessnrol 

they  touched  the  ground,  and  immediately  es-  nicks  arc  cut,  the  better  to  draw  tbe  kii 

caped  from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea.    Hav-  through.    E,  F,  are  two   pinions,  each  rf 

ing  perceived  the  grass  on  which  he  laid  the  twelve  leaves,  turning  one  another  and  gsiil 

fishes  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  vigour,  and  to  upon  the  ends  of  the  axles,  which  are  sqiM 

cause  them  to  leap  into  the  sea,  he  looked,  and  being  kept  fast  there  by  the  nuts  P,  Q,  whMk 

instantly  desired  to  inhabit  the  sea.     He  there-  are  screwed  fast  with  a  key.     A,  B,  aielM 

fore  leaped  into  it,  and  was  made  a  sea  deity  cheeks  of  iron,  trase-hardened,  and  fixed  fi 

by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  at  the  request  of  the  each  side  to  the  case  with  screws ;  tbew  aicctf 

gods.    After  this  transformation,  he  became  with  an  opening  near  the  two  wheels,  and^ 

enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla,  whose  ingra-  so  near  to  the  wheels  as  to  leave  a  space  tfd 

tttude  was  severely  punished  by  Circe.    He  is  to  the  thickness  of  the  lead ;  so  that  faeCiNtf 

represented  with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  the  wheels  and  the  cheeks  there  u  Icfka  liii 

and  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  of  the  form  represented  at  N,  which  it^ 

fish.    3.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  shape  of  the  lead   when  cot  through.    Tk 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas^horu  at  Pot-  fxame  KLML  is  held  together  bycroifbi' 
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iitmgh  the  sides,  and  screwed  on  ;  and    nenily  usefal.    We  trust,  therefore,  oar  poiten 
pot  over  the  machine  lo  exchide  the    will  in  futare  conscientiously  desist  from  using 
'he  whole  is  screwed  down  fast  to  a     that  pernicbus  and  slowly  poisonous  metal, 
screw-nails  LL.     When  ihc  vice  is        GLEAD,  a  name  used  in  the  northern  parts 

lead  to  be  drawn  is  first   cast  in     of  the  kingdom  fur  the  mi/oaii  or  4t/e. 
Qto  pieces  a  foot  long,  with  abutter        GLEAM,   s,   (^elioma,  Saxon.)    Soddea 
side.    One  of  these  pieces  is  taken,     shoot  of  light ;  lustre  |  brightness  (Aft/ton), 
dof  it  sharpened  with  a  knife  ;  then         To  Gleaac   v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  J.  To 
t  into  the  hole  between  the  wheels,     shine  with  sodden  coruscation  {Thomson),    2. 
ig  the  hamlle  I  the  lead  is  drawn    To  shine  {Thomson), 
be  vice,  and  receives  the  form  de-        GLE^AMY.  a.  (from  gleam.)     Flashing; 

darting  sudden  coruscations  of  light  (Pope). 
ING,  in  the  arts,  is  the  ix)Iishing  or        To  GLEAN,  v.  a.   {glaner,  French.)      I 
9ver  earthen  ware.     When  earthen     To  gather  what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave 
ooerly  baked,  it  is  dipped  into  acorn-     behind   {Dryden),      ?.  To  gather  any  thing 
ilied  a  glase,  made  by  mixing  toge-     thinly  scattered  {Skakspeare), 
ter,  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  cream,        Glkan.   j.    (from  the  verb.)    Collection 
irta  of  white  lead,  twelve  of  ground     made  laboriously  by  slow  degrees  {Dryden), 

three  of  ground  flhit-glass.  'J'he  GLEA'NER.  t.  (from  glean.)  i.  One 
bein^  baked,  acquires  a  strong  pro-  who  gathers  after  the  reapers  {Thomson).  9. 
nbibiDg  moisture,  and  in  this  state  One  who  gathers  any  thing  slow  and  laborious- 
biscuit;  when  dip|>ed  into  the  glaze,     ly  (Locke). 

it  into  its  pores,  and  the  ware  be-  G LEARNING,  s.  (from  glean.)  The  ad 
lentlydiy;  it  is  then  exi>osed  a  se-  of  gleaning  or  thing  sleancd  {AUefbury) 
to  the  fire,  by  which  means  the  GLEBE,  j.  (g/f6a,  Latin.)  1.  Turf;  soil; 
ts  imbibed  is  melted,  and  a  thin,  ground  {Drifden).  2.  The  land  possessed  at 
:  b  formed  upon  the  surface.  The  part  of  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
Qore  or  less  yellow,  according  as  a     iSpeltHan). 

less  proportion  of  lead  has  been  GLE'BOUS.  Gle'by.  e.  (from  glebe.) 
le  leaa  promotes  also  the  vitrifica-    Turfy  {Prior). 

Bint  serves  to  give  a  consistency  to  GLEC-HOMA.  Ground  Joy.  In  botany, 
iring  the  time  of  vitrification,  and  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  gymne- 
its  becoming  too  fluid,  and  running  8|)rrniia.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  anthers  approaching 
(ides  of  the  ware,  and  thereby  16a v-  each  other  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  forming  a 
mglazed.  This  kind  of  glazing  by  cf\j*A.  One  species  only,  a  well-known  native 
>le  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  of  of  the  hedges  of  our  own  country,  possessing  a 
»me  degree  as  a  poison  ;  a  substhute  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  formerly  employe 
re  been  recommended,  which  con-  ed  medicinally,  but  now  completely  banished 
il  parts  of  white  glass  and  soda  fine-  from  the  medical  catalogue.  It  is  eaten  hf 
xl,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  till  sheep,  but  by  no  other  cattle ;  even  goats  and 
lod  with  this  the  vessels  are  varnikh-  swine  refusing  it :  horses  dislike  it,  but  will  eat 
i.    See  Pottery.  it  when  they  have  no  other  fodder, 

tromb,  an  eminent  German  che-  CvLEDE.  s.  (sh^oasli^be,  Saxon.)  A  kind 
equired  by  the  government  of  Han-  of  hawk.  See  Falco. 
vise  a  less  pernicious  method  of  GLEDll'SIA.  Honey-locust.  Acacia. 
:hen  ware  than  any  hitherto  prac-  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  |)ol3rgamia, 
consequence  of  numerous  experi-  order  mouoecia.  Herm. :  calyx  four-cleft; 
las  at  length  published  the  success-  corol  four-petalled  ;  stamens  six,  pistil  one ;  le- 
»f  several  coin ))osit ions,  in  which  gume.  Male:  calyx  three-leaved;  corol  three* 
leof  lead  was  employed,  and  which  petillcd  ;  stamens  six.  Female:  corol  five« 
(m  will  prove  ail  useful  uluziiie;  for  petallctl,  pistil  one:  legume.  One  species 
«eU.  First:  32  parts  of  sand,  II,  only,  a  native  tree  of  Virginia  and  the  West 
larts  of  uuriBcd  |>ot3sh,  and  from  In(fie$.  It  rises  with  an  erect  trunk,  to  the 
;  parts  ot  horax.  Second  :  .32  parts  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  is  propagated 
;  suppose  flint-glass^,  l(i  pans  of  by  sci'ds,  which  must  be  procured  from  the 
three  i>arts  of  pure  |>otash.  Third:  place  in  which  the  tree  grows  naturally,  as  it 
r  crystallized  GlauberVsalt,  with  does  not  ri|>eB  its  seeds  in  this  country:  the 
of  pulverized  charcoal,  previou:^ly  seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring,  upon  a  bed  of 
it  has  acquired  a  grey  colour ;  l6  light  earih,  burying  them  in  the  ground  an 
d,  and  eignt  parts  o^  borax.  inch  deep  ;  and,  if  the  spring  should  prove 

nethod  of  glaring  witliout  load  has  dry,  they  must  be  frequently  watered  ;  and,  as 
ted  by  M.  Nicseman,  a  |X)tter  at  soineiiincs  they  remain  two year»  in  the  ground, 
X)nsistsofhalfapouiid  of  tKilt|K'ire,  those  who  desire  to  save  time  should  sow  the 
I  of  potash,  and  one  pound  of  com-  seeds  in  pots,  which  may  be  plunged  into  a 
This  composition  is  not  verv  ex-  moderate  hot-bed,  to  bring  up  the  plants 
1  said  to  produce  an  enamel  not  the  same  season.  They  must  be  frequently 
bat  prepared  with  lead.  Professor  watere<1,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
las  investigated,  and  found  it  cnii*     air  :  during  the  summer  season,  the  plants  in 
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potf  «Ulfo|«befi«vaeae«»erI?0;  hmtJmae  GUES.  #.  'liftmm,  Enc)     A  n)lq;  t 

HI  the  fafl  atmsa^  «;-l  Brir  <i;t«>  aar,  md  seed  db'e :  a  orrKiMJ  i  buipuji  t«ro  bills  (S^nirr). 

fyX  fajve  «0T  wadKT.  u3  ess  uae  seaana  ^kasfitf  GLENCOE  C  Vak  of),  a  v^U^f  oeat  the 

prove  f  «rr  ^.     Ir.  xscasc,  lae  Ma<3  is  tibe  Tie^tf  cc  Loco  E. i«c,  in  A^Mnre ;  DOtfdfoc 

|Ott  maj\e  '^h€ni  mx€S  ^  r^x-i/ei  f-asr,  i»  a  cr^  asAuacfc  cfvi  lohabitanti  in  169I. 

pnMeetthem  fm^gk^jKi  a&i  cowe  »  ne riu  GLENCROY  C Vale  of) t  «  ^Id  ^nd  R>- 

grcPOTKi  ihorild  be  c^crej  wicn  auis  <xl  :^  Ei^artic    tract,  oear  the   N.  £.  estitmiiy  q( 

fine  appeannce  of  a  frxc      The  Kuovioiz  Lrcn  L4Xi=«;»  ia  Afs;vie»hiic.    Thetworan^ 

April,  the  ;laDt»  mar  he  tnsjofaauii  rsfo  oc*  ztjc-^ouirsirhidi  overhaog  thb  viiiey,  ap 

DOffer^'bedsy  at  t3)e  ci^rce  of  m  uict>s.  ia  prvocti  cacb  cibrr,  206  betwom  these  tble  tn* 

rowf,  a  foot  asofuder.     If  the  aeasoo  iocnid  vrTer  it  immcred.    Their  stu^^eodooi  lidght, 

prove  dry,  they  WMut  be  wjceied  ;  and  if  the  aod  the  mrms  of  oooieioos  cataracu,  tint 

korCwe  of  the  bed  be  CTvcnd  with  ms0sm^  or  poor  c!«tt  their  biokco  surfroe,  prodKe  la 

molch,    to   prevent  the  earth   from  dninc*    avlul^iect.  

it  wiU  be  of  great  lervice  u>  the  pbnts.  Ilere  GLENOID  CA VITT. 


thej  mar  remain  two  fcars  durine  vtiich  tioM  7^1—^1^,  from  yAjvh  a  cavity,  and  mhf,  resran 

tbcj  most  be  kept  cfeao  fioB  weedf;  and  in  Uaocr.)     In  anaiomj,  the  articolar  cavitj  «f 

the  winter  there  ibonld  be  sone  ncen  tan,  or  the  xapob. 

other  tnolch,  spread  over  the  sor^ce  of  the  GLEXLUCE,  a    town  in  Wigiorahife, 

gfotind,  to  rcHst  the  frost.     If  the  plants  have  seated  on  the  river  Lnee,  near  its  entraoeeiiili 

thriven  well,  ther  will  now  be  fit  to  transpbnt  the  boy  of  that  name,  16  milet  W^.  by  S.  tf 

to  the  places  wfaim  thej  are  desagoed  to  re-  Wistnr. 

plain :  the  best  season  for  this  porpoM  is  late  GLENSHEE  CSpital  oQ.  'a  noted  pan  «C 

in  the  spring  ;  thej  thrive  bcM  in  a  deep  lisht  the  Grampbn  moontains,  in  ScotUnd,  a  Itofe 

soil,  for  in  Mronc,  shallow  groood,  they  Be-  S.  of  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Pcnii« 

come  moMT,    and  never  grow    large :  'they  Aneos,  and  Aberdtrn,  meet. 

should  also havea  sheltered  sitnatioo,  for  when  GLEW.  «.  (g/a/es,  Latin.)    A  vixooiee* 

much  exposed  to  winds,  their  branches  are  ment.     See  Glue. 

frequently  broken,  in  the  summer- season,  in  GLIB. a.  (from xcO*,  Sfttmicr.)  I.Samik; 

cofiseauence  of  the  wei8;ht  of  their  leaves.  sHpperv  ;  so  (brmcd  as  to    be  easily  nont 

GLEE.  #.    (sltss^  &xen.)     Joy;    merri-  {Bmrmii).  2.  Smooth ;  voluble (SAaiiprsrr). 

ment;  g»yety  {Gay).                       '  Glib.  t.  A  thick  curled  bosh  of  luurbaBg> 

Glee,  in  music,   a  vocal  composition   in  inzdown  over  the  eyes  (^Ipeasrr). 

three  or  more  parts,  generally  consisting  of  To  Glib.  r.  a.  (from  the  adicctive.)  Tf 

more  than  one  movement,  ana  the  subject  of  castrate  {Skmispeare). 

which,  notwithstanding  the  received  sense  of  GLKBLY.  ad.  (from  glA.)  Smoothly;  to* 

the  word  Glee,  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  lubly  {Goz^rmmeni  of  ike  Tongue). 

srave ;    bacchanalian,  amatory,  or    pathetic.  CrLl'BNESS.  s.  (from  glit,)  SmoothiM*; 

VVhen  the  glee  was  first  introdaced  m  Ehg-  slippertnesf  {Ckapman), 

land  is  not  exactly  known,  bat  it  is  of  modem  To  GLIDE,  v.  n.  (sh*tan.  Saxon.)    1.  to 

invention,  and  was  originally,  as  appears  evi-  flow  gently  and  silently  {Fairfax).  S.  Topitf 

dent  from  its    name,  confined    to  themes  of  on  without  change  orstep(£>ryd.).  3.  Tomoie 

cheerfulness  and  conviviality.  (Busby).  swiftly  and  smoothly  afons  (Skakspeore),        j 

GLEED.  f .  (from  jlopan,  Saxon,  to  glow.)  Glide.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  Lap^  factor 

A  hot  glowing  coal :   ot)solete.  manner  of  passing  smoothly  (^Aairpnorr). 

GLE'EFUL    o.    {glee    and /u//.)   Gay;  GLI'DER.5.  (from  g/f<t.)  Ouethatglidtt.  j 

weny;  cheerful  :   not  used  (SA^Jtipeare).  GLIKE.  s.  (jlj,  Saxon.  Sec  Gleml)  A  ^ 

GLEEK.  1.  (slts^e,  Saxon.)     Musick  ;  or  sneer  ;  a  scoff:  not  in  use  (Shahpeare). 

musician  (Shakspeare).  yoGLI'MMER.  v.n.  (g/imw«'.  Danisk) 

ToGlebx.   o.  a.    (s1i;sman,  in  Saxon,  is  a  1.  To  shine  faintly  {Skakspeare\  v.  To  be   | 

msmick  or  a  droll.)  To  sneer;  to  gibe  ;  to  droll  perceived  imperfectly;  to  appear  faintly  (/FW.)* 

upon  (Shakt^eare),  Glimmer,  in  oryciology.    See  Mica. 

To  GLEEN.  t;.  11.  To  «hine  with  heat  or  Gli'mmer.    t.    (from    the   verb.)  Fa«i 

polish  {Prior),  splendour;  weak  light. 

GLEET.    SeeBLENKORRHACiA.  GLIMPSE,  t.   (g/tmmfn,  Dutch.)   l.A 

To  Gleet,  v.  n.  (from  the  noun).  1.  To  weak  faint  light  (Locke).  2.  A  quick  fl»ilw| 

dripor  ooze  with  a  thin  sanious  liquor  (fTf^e.).  light  {Milton),  3.  Transitory  lustre  {Drf^)r 

2.  To  run  slowly  (CA^ywtf).  4.  Short   fleeting    enjoyment   (Piw).  4.^ 

GLE'ETY.    a.    (from  gleet.)     Ichorous ;  short  transitory  view  {HakewiU),  6.  The  o* 

thinly  sanions  (fFiseman),  hibition  of  a  taint  resemblance  {Sbckspe^ 

GLEICHFyNlA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  GLINUS,  in  boUny,  a  ^us  of  ibediE 

the  class  crypto^amia,  order  Alices,      rructifi-  dodecandria,  order  pen tagvnia.      Caijfx^ 

cation  three  or  four  together,  oval,  sessile,  half  leaved  ;    coroUess  ;  necUnes  cloven  w^ 

immersed  in  an  hemispheric  hollow  of  the  ses-  capsule    five-angled,    five*celled,  fire>Til^ 

menu  of  the  frond,   one-celled,  two-valved;  many- seeded.    Three  species;  natives  of  W 

keeds  numerous^  roundish.    Two  species,  both  with  shrubby  stems  and  hoary  or  hairy  ^* 

cxot  id •  lower  lip  three-parted ;  receptacle  chaflj-  ^■' 
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efly  natives  of  the  south  of  France       GLOBE,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  round  bff- 

etr^nt.      The  following  alone  are  dicii  more  usually  chilled  a' jp4rrf:   it  is  bounded  l>y 

noiice.  une  uniform  convex  surface,  every  point  of  which 

I^iHf.     Blue-daisy.     Stem   herbn-  is  r quail ydiitant  from  a  certain  pomt  within  called 

cr,  simple  one-flowered ;  rooi-Ieaves  ***'*  "utre. 

uttered,  emaririnate  wiiii   a  point  For  Eucl.d*dcfiniiion,see  the  article  Geo  met*  v. 
lotch  ;  f tein-lcavcs  alternate,  mar-       '^  f  ^**="°**-*  '^ d«™«"  ^f  the  globe, 

r«s.looth«J.     Flowers  blue.  Coai-  '  1^  circumference, 

..    r  t?      •^'^*'"  *'"•''•  ^"'"  tf  ihc  altitude  of  any  segment,  aud 

ly  parw  of  Euro|,e.  *  -  nuifi.  then    ^     ^ 


.J  |>u.u>vi  ^uitifjc^.  ^  — G-U16-then 

'jiuin.     Stem  shrubby  ;  leaves  Ian-  In 


rhe  surface. 


?e-tooihed  and  entire  ;  hca-U  icruii-     "  In  the  Globe  I   ^</*  «  :«/ 
eaves^  ttre  employed  in  Sjiain  an  a       In  the  >t%i.   \     pad 
thartic  ;   and  often  as  an  antid-itc  Seethe  article  Stmerk. 


The  toliditv. 


J/d«  +  \jJ  -  ^a  I 


on  of  siphilis.      The  plant  grows  ^ tour.,  or  ARiiriciAL  globe,  is  more  parti- 

f  in  Spain,  Frince, and  Italy.  rularl>  u>cd  for  a  globe  of  metal,  pliister,  paper, 

.     The  fourth  order  of  the  class  P^-'«^'f''aril.  &.c.  on  the  surface  of  which  is  drawn 

in  the  Linnean  s>»iem  of  looh.  'v  :  ^  ""*»'•  *'^  leproentation  of  cither  the  heavens  or 

Iv characterijied  :   fore-teeth  two  in  *?"'  *=**''"'  **'*'»  ^^^  '*=*^'**  ^»'^*"  conceived  upi.n 

.proximate,  remote  from  the  gritid-  "''!"'     ^°**  *'".*'''      ...    ^  ^  ,     ,    ^ .     ,_ 

i      See  7ooro  <«i.oiEs  an-  ot  two  kmds,  terrestrial,  and  celei- 

VT  /c  •  ^^"^V  J  T-  II  ^'^U  which  are  of  considerable  use  in  ceography 
N  (hrincis),  a  learned  Fjmlnh  ami  a*troiiomv.  by  Mrrvin^  to  give  a  lix ely  reprr- 
the  17lh  Century,  was  educated  at  iciitaiioii  of  their  principal  ohjects,  and  for  per- 
and  w IS  male  rcgiu*  pn'fcs<»r  of  forming  and  illuMriting:  many  of  their  operations 
ity.  Ill  i&i4  he  was  admitted  a  in  a  manner  easy  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses 
e  college  of  physicians  in  I.oiidon.  and  5oas  tobcconceived  r%cn  without  any  know- 
civil  wars  lie  practised  phytic  at  bd<eof  tliemachematiralsTroundsofthuvekciencc^ 
ifid  afterwards  settled  in  London.  i>ejrri/»fto«o/'/*#G/<;/-e*.— The  fundamental  par t^ 
mproved  physic  by  his  anatomical  ***"^  ^^^  common  to  both  globes,  are  an  axis,  re- 
nd observaiionf,  and  made  several  P^««""ng  the  axis  of  the  world,  passing  through 

riet  of  sinmilar  use   towards  esta-  '!;*=  »^'*  H"  «|  *  Y***!"'?^,  •'*^"'  reprttenting 

t\nw%»\  nro/Tii/.^      Mo  -.*^io    1     n^  thoit  of  the  world,  which  shell  makes  the  body  of 

tional  practice.     He  wrote,  I.  De  ^^^  ^^^            ihc.xternal  surto  of  which  is 

.u\u     J     s  ^^!^P^^^^''    ««^/;  dra,^  the  reV«enut.o.i  of  the  whole  surfiure  of 

th  the  Analomica  prolegomena,  ^  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  islands,  &c.  lur  the  terres- 

fpahs.     3.  De  natura  nibtiantia  trial  globe,  and  the  surs  and  conbtellations  of  the 

$eu  de  Via  viicp  natura,  ejusqut  heavMis,  for  the  celestial  one ;  besides  the  equi» 

s  faculiafii'us,  &c.  c^iiarto.       4.  noctial  and  ecliptic  lines,  the  zodiac,  and  two 

'  veniriculo  ^  inlestinu,  &c.  The  tropics  and  poUr  circles,  and  a  number  of  meri- 

iged  to  him  for  the  capitUa  com-  diun  lines.     There  it  next  a  brazen  meridian, 

pna  porta.  being  a  strong  circle    of   brass,  circumscribing 

n  oryctology.     See  Mica.  *^^  Itlobe,  at  a  small  distance  from  it  quite  round, 

iTIiN.   V.  n.  (nli/ian,  German.)  »n  which  the  globe  is  hung  by  its  two  poles,  upon 

o  Miarkle  with  Tight  (Tkomson).  7*»!^'»  ;\  *"™«  round  within  this  circle,  which  « 

rrSl.   t..  n.  Ulisteren,  Dutch.)  ^'^'^f^  '"^^  ^  }»"!*/  ^^  ^l?'^'  *^^'"u*2  ^\  Ik! 

r.  k*  kr;»ki  I  cJiL.^.N  equator  on  both  iidet,  and  ending  with  90  at  the 

obebnght(6pi?nter).  twopoles.    There  ar^  also  two  small  hour  circlet* 

TPD      ^i-^'TBK-  of  brass,  divided  into  twice  12  hours,  and  fitted 

L  ^'  ?'    (5ll«im*n,  baxon.)  on  Uiv  meridian  round  the  pules,  which  carry  an 

to  exhibit  liutre ;  to  gleam  (Dry.),  index  paintingto  the  boor.    The  whole  is  set  in  s 

:ious;  tobe  striking  (Foung).  wooden  ring,  placed  parallel  to  it,  and  representing 

L.    t.   (from   the    verb.)    Lustre;  the  horizon,  in  which  the  globe  slidet  by  the  brass 

;  splendour  ( Collier).  meridian,  elevating  or  depressing  the  pole  accord* 

)RAN  D.part,  Shining ;  sparkling,  ing  to  any  proposed  latitude.    There  is  also  a  thia 

IRINGLY.    ad.    (from    glitter,)  "lip  of  brats,  called  a  quadrant  of  altitude,  made 

K  lustre.  to  fit  on  occasionally  upon  the  bram  meridian,  at 

m.  V.  a,  (glceren^  Dutch.)    To  the  highest  or  vertical  point,  tomeamra  the  aid- 

ok  9ak€w  (Skinner).  tudeof  any  thing  above  the  honaoiu    A  magnetic 

.T.v.n.    To  cast  &de  glances  as  compaasis  someti^ssetundenieatti. 

ivrr  rti^Mtm\  ^'**  '***  Mf.  OeoffH  Adanu  made  some  im- 

at?         V7          f      V      At  provementa  in  tte  oonstraetion  of   the  globes* 

tU.   *.   (from  giow,)     A   clow-  His  globes,  like  others,  are  taspended  at  their 

M«T^          .f                        ,.          ,  P*'l<^s  in  a  strong  brass  circle  NZAS    (see  the 

T^U.   a.  {from   globe.)    PorYncd  fuure  of  the  celestial  globe  in  Plate  83,)  and  turn 

jnobe;   spherical;  ipheroidical.  tht  rein  upon  two  iron  piof  which  form  the  axis. 

rt^  GLAND.  A  lymphatic  gland.  They  have   each  a  thin  brau  semicircle  NHS 

moveable  about  these  poles,  with  a  small,  thin 

.,  in  botany,  a  cenus  of  the  class  sliding  circle  H  thereon;  which  semlcirde  i«  di- 

e^  monogynia.  Corol  equal,  three-  ^'d^^d  into  two  quadrants  of  90  deirree*  ea«'h,  from 

:  superior,   three-cleft  ;    capsii.es  ^^^  equator  to  both  the  poles.     On  the  t.?rrcstr:al 

seeds  numerous.     Four  species,  ?^^  M;",?;?^"'?^  "  *  ™l«^*»*^r™5;**!''»"'  ^"^* 

lanti  of  India.  us  small  sliding  circle,  which  is  dividtd  loio  a 
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few  points  of  the  e»mpatB|  is  the  Yisible  horizon  performs  its  office.  The  improTement  t  hsie 
of  any  pnrticulsr  pUu«  to  which  it  is  set.  On  the  sllempted,  is  in  the  npplicntion  of  m  qusdrsntoC 
celestiiU  ^lobe  this  semicircle  is  a  moveable  circle  altitude  of  a  more  solid  construction  ;  which  bs< 
of  declination,  and  its  small  annexed  circle  an  ar-  in|;  affixed  to  a  brass  sodcet  of  some  length,  sad 
tificial  sun  or  planet.  £ach  (^lobe  has  a  brass  wire  this  ground^  and  made  to  turn  upon  an  uprifiit 
TWT  placed  at  the  limits  of  the  crepusculum  or  steel  spindle,  fixed  in  the  aenith,  steadily  direeU 
twilightywhich,  together  with  the  globe^  is  mount-  the  quadrant,  or  rather  arc,  of  altitude  to  ititriN 
cd  in  a  wooden  frame,  having  underneath  a  mag-  azimuth,  without  being  at  lilierty  to  deviate  frM 
netic  needle  in  a  compass- box.  On, the  strong  a  vertical  circle  to  the  right  hand  or  left;  by  whidi 
brasscircleof  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  about  23 J  means  the  azimuth  and  altitude  are  gives  with 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  north  pole,  the  days  the  same  exactness  a*  the  measure  of  any  other 
of  each  month  are  laid  down  according  to  the  sun's  of  the  great  circles.  For  a  more  particulsr  ds> 
declination ;  and  this  brass  circle  is  so  contrived^  srription  of  this  improvement,  illustrated  wHh 
that  the  globe  may  be  placed  with  the  north  and  figures,  see  the  place  above  quoted, 
south  poles  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  with  The  globes  commonly  used  are  eompnwd  of 
the  south  pole  elevated  above  it.  The  equator  on  plaster  and  paper  in  the  following  manner :— i 
the  surface  of  either  globe  serves  the  purpose  of  wooden  axis  is  provided,  somewhat  less  thsn  the 
the  horary  cirde,  by  means  of  a  semicircular  intended  diameter  of  the  globe*  and  into  the  ex- 
wire  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  iEF,  trcmes  thereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven  for  polei: 
carrying  two  indices,  one  on  the  cast,  the  other  this  axis  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  stnieline. 
on  the  west  side  of  the  strong  brass  circle :  one  of  On  the  axis  are  applied  two  hemispherical  cspi, 
which  is  occasionally  to  be  used  to  point  out  the  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould  or  block, 
time  upon  the  equator.  In  these  globes,  there-  These  eartn  consist  of  pasteboard  or  paper,  Isid 
fore,  the  indices  being  set  to  the  particular  time  one  lay  after  another  on  the  mould  to  the  thidt* 
on  the  equator,  the  globes  arc  turned  round,  and  fiess  af  a  crown-piece ;  after  which,  having  itood 
the  indices  point  out  the  time  by  remaining  to  dry  and  embody,  making  an  incision  aloa^  the 
fixed ;  whereas,  in  the  globes  as  generally  mount-  middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are  slipped  df 
<!d,tho  indices  move  over  the  horary  circles  the  mould.  They  remain  now  to  be  applied  oa 
while  the  globe  is  moving,  and  thus  point  out  the  Ihe  poles  of  the  axis,  as  before  they  were  onthoin 
change  of  time.  For  farther  particulars  of  these  of  the  mould :  and  to  fix  them  in  their  new  phwe, 
clobes,andthemethodofu9ingthem,  see  Adams's  the  two  edges  are  sewed  together  with  pad- 
TreatiseontheConstructionandllseoftheGlobes.  thread,  &c.  Themdimenti  of  the  glohe  beiif 
^  Mr.  G.  Wright,  of  London,  has  yet  farther  laid,  they  proceed  to  strengthen  and  make  it 
simplified  the  construction  of  the  hour-circle,  and  smooth  and  regular.  In  order  to  this,  the  tm 
it  is  thereby  rather  less  operose.  It  consists  of  the  poles  are  basp^  in  a  metalline  semidrde  of  Iks 
following  particulars : — ^There  are  engraved  on  size  intended ;  and  a  kind  of  plaster  made  ti 
the  globes  two  hour-circles,  one  at  each  of  the  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  heated,  melted,  mi 
poles;  which  are  divided  into  a  double  set  of  inoorporatedtogether,isdaut»ed  all  over  the  papei 
twelve  hours,  as  usual  in  the  common  brass  ones,  surface.  In  proportion  as  the  plaster  is  applied, 
except  that  the  hours  are  figured  round  both  to  the  ball  is  turned  round  in  the  semidrde,  the 
the  right  and  left.  The  hour-hand  or  index  is  ed^pewherepfparespfT  whatever  is  superflooosud 
placed  in  such  a  manner  under  the  brass  meridian,  beyond  the  due  dimension,  leaving  Ihe  rest  sdr 
as  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure  to  any  required  hering  in  places  that  are  short  of  it.  After  rack 
part  of  the  hour-circle,  and  yet  remain  there  application  of  plaster  the  ball  stands  to  dry; 
fixed  during  the  revolution  of  the  globe  on  its  which  done,  it  is  put  again  in  the  semidrde,  ud 
axis,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  poles  pf  fresh  matter  applied :  thus  they  continue  sltcr* 
the  globe.  In  thb  manner,  the  motion  of  the  Qately  to  apply  the  composition  and  dry  it,  till 
globe  round  its  axis  carrying  the  hour-drcle,  such  time  as  the  ball- every  where  aeeurttdy 
the  fixed  index  serves  to  point  out  the  time,  the  touches  the  sen^idrcle;  in  which  state  it  is  pcr- 
same  as  in  the  reverse  way  by  other  globes.  fectly  smooth,  regular,  and  complete.    The  bsU 

There  is  a  small  advantage  in  having  the  hour-  being  finished,  it  remains  to  paste  the  map  ordfr* 

circle  figured  both  ways,  as  one  hour  serves  as  a  scription  thereon:  in  order  to  this,  the  msp  ii 

complement  to  XII  for  the  other,  snd  the  time  of  projectedin  several  gores  or  gussets ;  all  whichjois 

sun  rising  and  getting,  and  t'ice  i'(?r5a,  may  both  be  accurately  on  the  spherical  surface,  and  eofer 

seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  hour-circle.    In  the  the  whole  ball.  To  direct  the  application  of  tkcie 

problems  generally  to  be  performed,  the  inner  ^res,  lines  are  drawn  by  a  semicircle  on  the  iv- 

drclc  is  the  circle  of  reckoning,  and  the  outer  face  of  the  ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  eqsil 

one  only  the  complement.    Pig.  6.  is  a  repre-  parts  corresponding  to  those  of  the  gores,  sod 

scntaf  ion  of  the  globe,  with  Mr.  Wright's  im-  subdividing  those  again  answerably  to  the  liset 

proved  hour-circle  at  C  and  divisions  of  the  gores.    When  papers  srt 

In  thePhilos.  Trans. for  1789, p.  1,  Mr.Smea-  pasted  on. there  remains  nothing  but  to  eoksr 

ton   hn<<   proposed  some  improvements  of  the  and  illuminate  the  globe,  and  to  varnish  it,  tbo 

dilestial  globe,   especially  with  respect  to  the  hetter  to  resist. dust,,  moisture,  ^c.    The  gloke 

quadrant  of  altitude,  tor  the  resolution  of  prp-  itself  finished,  they  hang  it  in  a  brass  meridits, 

blems  relating  to  the  oziumth  and  altitudie.  The  with  an  hour-drcle  and  a  quadrant  of  allihidei 

difficulty,  he  observes,  that  has  occurred  in  fixing  and  thus  fit  it  into  a  wooden  horizon, 

a  M^uiicircic,  so  as  to  have  a  centre  in  the  zenith  To  describe  the  pnres  or  qussett  for  ike  globa.  I^ 

and  nadir  points  of  the  globe,  pX  the  same  time  Chambers's  Dictionary  the  following  method  it 

that  the  meridian  is  Icfl  at  liberty  to  raise  the  directed:   "  1.  From  the  given  diameter  of  the 

pole  to  its  desired  elevation,  I  supp'^^e,  has  in-  globe  find  a  right  line  AB,  fig.  1.  Fl.  83.  eqstl^ 

duced  rhe  g'.nbc-makers  to  be  confuted  with  the  the  circumference  of  a  great  drcle,  and  divide  it 

strip  of  tliin  flexible  brass,  called  the  quadrant  of  into  twelve  equal  parts,    d.  Through  the  settrti 

Altitude;  and  it  is  well  known  how  imperfectly  it  ppints  of  division,  i,  2,  3, 4,  &c  frith  the  Utttf* 
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faloftcnof  them*  dewribe  arches  matnally  in-  piits,  ■/ the  panlUU  are  to  be  drawn  in  er^ry 
IciKccuig  each  ocber  in  D  and  K ;  the^  figures  10^;  divide  also  the  quadrant  BE  into  nine  equal 
«  pieces,  dalj  pasted  or  joined  together,  will  parts  through  each  division  point  of  the  quadrant, 
pike  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  3.  Divide  ai  9 ;  and  through  the  corresponding  point  D  of 
iMhpart  of  the  right  line  AB  into  thirty  equal  the  right  line  CI*  draw  the  perpendiculan  HOP 
pni«  lo  that  the  whole  Uoe  AB,  representing  the  and  DP,  the  meeting  of  which  in  F  g\vt%  one  nf 
Mciplmy  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  into  360  the  points  of  the  curve  BEP,  which  will  termi- 
iigms.  4.  Prom  the  poles  D  snd  E,  fig.  2.  with  nate  the  circumference  of  thr  gore.  Whc*ii  a  suf- 
die  interval  of  23j^  deg.  describe  arches  ai ;  these  ikient  number  of  points  are  thu<  found,  trace  rhe 
win  be  twei^-parts  of  the  polar  circles.  5.  After  ootline  FIB  with  a  curved  ru'e.  Dy  this  con- 
iW  like  manner,  from  the  same  pole«  D  and  E,  struction  are  ^ven  the  gore  breadchi  which  are 
with  the  inccrval  of  66^  deg.  reckoned  from  rhe  on  the  globe,  la  rhe  ratio  of  the  confines  of  the 
qnator,  describe  archexi;  these  will  be  twelfth-  latitudes;  suppoting  these  breadths,  taken  per- 
ptftsof  the  tropica.  6.  Through  the  degree  of  peodicular  to  CD,  which  is  noi  vcryeinct  (bur  it 
tlie  equator  c,  correspooding  to  the  right  ascen-  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  rigid  operation,)  sutli- 
lion  of  any  given  star  and  the  poles  D  and  E,  draw  cient  to  make  a  plane  which  shall  cover  a  cur  vrd 
a  arch  of  a  circle,  and,  taking  in  the  compasses  surface,  and  that  on  a  right  line  AB  shall  make 
the  cumpletlient  of  the  declination  from  the  pole  lines  PA,  PC,  PB,  equal  among  themsi-Ive^,  as 
D,  dcKribe  an  arch  intersecting  it  in  «;  this  they  ought  to  be  on  tne  globe.  To  describe  the 
^ointi  will  be  the  place  of  that  star.  7.  All  the  circle  KDI,  which  is  at  30^  from  the  equator  : 
ilttsof  a  coostellatioo  being  thus  laid  down,  the  there  must  be  taken  above  D  a  point,  which  rhull 
Igare  of  the  coostellatioo  is  to  be  drawn  according  be  distant  from  it  the  value  of  tne  tangent  of  (•0'*, 
IS  Baver,  Hcvelius,  or  Flamstead.  8.  Lastly,  taken  out  either  from  the  tables,  or  on  a  circle 
after  the  same  manner  are  the  declination*  aiid  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  to  h(i 
right  ascennons  of  each  degree  of  the  ecliptic  <//  traced ;  this  point  will  serve  as  a  centre  for  the 
10  be  determined.  9.  The  surface  of  the  globe  parallel  DI,  which  should  pais  through  the  point 
duH  prqeeted  oo  a  plane  is  to  l>e  engraven  on  D,  for  it  is  supposed  equal  to  ttiat  of  a  cone  cir- 
cofiptr,  to  save  the  trouble  of  doing  this  over  comscribing  the  globe,  and  which  would  loach 
apm  for  each  globe.  If  the  declinauona  and  at  the  point  D."  The  meridians  may  be  traced 
Ofbt  aseensioas  of  the  stars  be  not  given,  but  the  to  every  1 0  degrees  by  dividiog  each  parallel,  m 
Mgitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu  thereof,  the  sur*  KI,  into  three  parti  at  the  pomts  L  and  M ,  ai.d 
fae  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projected  after  the  same  drawing  from  the  pole  P»  through  all  theic  d.  vi- 
maer  aa  before,  except  that  in  this  case  D  and  sioa  points,  carves,  which  represent  the  intcriiic- 
B|  f^.  9.  are  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  /A  the  diate  meridians  between  PA  and  PB  (at  BR  and 
edi|nc  itself;  and  that  the  poUr  circles  and  ST,  Bg,  4.).  The  ecliptic  may  be  dcscriht-d  by 
Irapics,  widi  the  equator  gJ,  and  the  parallels  means  of  the  known  acclination  from  diirvrcnc 
Meof,  are  to  be  determined  from  their  declina-  points  of  the  equator  that  may  be  found  in  a  ta- 
tiom,-  bic  ;  for  lO^,  it  u  3»  68* ;  for  SW»,  T>  iC  i  for  ao^. 

UDeLaLande,  in  hU  Astronomic,  1771,  110  29',  &c. 
tin.  3.  p.  736,  describes  the  following  methods :  It  is  observed  in  general,  that  the  paper  on 
*To  conttmct  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  which  charts  are  printed,  such  as  the  colom- 
gom  must  be  engraved,  which  are  a  kind  of  bier,  shortens  itself  /j  part  or  a  line  in  six  inches 
miction  or  inclosure  of  the  globe  (fig.  3.)  limi-  upon  an  average,  when  it  is  dried  after  printing ; 
W  ts  what  is  now  to  be  explained.  The  length  thb  inconvenience  must  therefore  be  corrected  in 
PCoftheaxisof  this  carve  IS  equal  to  a  quarter  the  engraving  of  the  gores;  if,  notwithstanding 
oftbedrcumference  of  the  glooe;  the  intervals  that,  the  gores  are  fionind  too  short,  it  mutt  he 
if  dbe  paralleb  oo  the  axis  PC  are  all  equal,  the  remedied  by  taking  from  the  surface  of  the  ball 
ndii  of  the  cirdei  KDI,  which  represent  the  pa-  a  little  of  the  white  with  which  it  is  covered, 
nUds,  are  eqoal  to  the  cotangents  of  the  latitudes;  thereby  making  the  dimensions  suitable  to  the 
nAtliearchef  of  each,  as  DI,  are  nearly  equal  to  ffore  as  it  was  printed.  But  what  is  lingular  is, 
tbewmbcr  of  the  degrees  of  the  breadth  of  the  tnat  in  drasring  the  gore,  moistened  with  che 
tfttf  (which  is  osoally  30^)  multiplied  by  the  paste  to  apply  on  the  globe,  the  axis  GH  length- 
Hie  of  the  latitude  :  thus  there  will  be  found  no  ens,  and  the  side  AK  thortens,  in  such  a  inanuur, 
iBtiicacy  in  tracing  them ;  but  the  difficulty  pro-  that  neither  the  length  of  the  side  ACK  nor  that 
ends  from  the  variation  found  in  the  trial  of  the  of  the  axis  6BH  of  the  gore  are  exactly  txjual  to 
fiKiwlies  pasting  them  on  the  globe,  and  of  the  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
uiqaaotity  that  must  be  taken  from  the  paper,  when  compared  to  the  figure  on  the  copper,  or 
loiaithe  sides  than  in  the  middle  (because  the  to  the  numbered  sides  shown  in  fig.  4.  Mr. 
■^are  longer),  to  apply  it  exactly  to  the  space  Bonne  havior  made  several  experiment*  on  the 
uttt  it  ihoald  cover.  dimensions  that  gores  take  after  they  had  been 

"The  method  used  among  workmen  to  deli-  parted  rcadv  to  apply  to  the  globe,  and  particu- 
■^etbe  gores,  and  which  is  described  by  Mr.  larly  with  tne  paper  named  jeius  that  he  made 
lioB  (Usage  dei  Globes,  tome  3.)  and  by  Mr.  use  of  for  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  found 
^^  de  Vau^enby,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  gores  un  the 
"■H'lelapMie,  is  little  geometrical,  but  yet  is  copper  the  dimensions  shewn  in  fig.  4.  Suppot- 
''Ancient  in  practice.  Draw  on  the  paper  a  line  ing  that  the  radius  of  the  globe  couiained  720 
^  emul  to  the  chord  of  15®,  to  make  the  half  parts,  the  half  breadth  of  the  gore  is  AG  ^  188  ^^j 
v'NIlli  of  the  gore;  and  a -perpendicular  PC,  the  distance  AC  fc  the  parallel  of  lU  dec;rces 
*M to  three  times  the  chord  of  30^,  to  make  taken  on  the  right  line  LM  is  V2H.  I,  the  small 
wkilf  length;  for  these  papers,  the  dimensions  deviation  from  the  parallel  of  lU  degrees  in  the 
^  which  will  be  equal  to  the  chords,  become  raiddleof  the  eore  ED  ii^,  theliue  A\iS  it  right, 
^V*'!  to  the  arcs  themselves  when  they  arc  patted  the  radius  of  the  |>arallel  of  10*^,  or  of  the  circle 
*^  the  globe.    Divide  the  height  CV  into  lune    CEE,  ii4083;  and  lO  pf  the  others  a;»  marked  in 
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the  figaic.  Tbe  toiall  circohv  ctp,  vbich  it 
pticed  Ottler  H.  ha»  in  radiu*  t53,  initud  of  274, 
which  it  woul'l  h»<  ir  the  Hat  or  30*  had  been 
tbe  ra'lius  of  ii. — Fur  the  UKi,  &c  of  the  ^lobet, 
we  trtei  lo  Millie  of  tlie  muiy  treatim  nbkh 
have  twen  irriUen  upon  this  lubiect ;  among  the 
but  of  which  we  reckoo  tbiHi:  of  Adam*,  Braai- 
bf,  Batter,  Uatis,  Harris,  and  Molineuit. 

Very  tai^  glntici  ligve  been  made  in  diSatent 
parlinf  Euroiir,  an  at  Goltorp,  Farii,  &e.  but  we 
beiiCTe  they  arc  alt  inferior  in  lise  to  one  erected 
•t  Pombroice  coliene,  Cauibridfre,  under  tbe  di- 
ncUoD  of  the  late  Dr.  Long.  The  dmciiptioa  of 
Ihii  machine  ii  hen  aildeJ  in  the  docior*!  oirn 

"  I  have,  in  a  room  lalcljr  built  in  Pembroke- 
hall,  erected  a  ({ihpre  of  eighteen  feet  diameter, 
wherein  tbirty  person)  mar  tit  conTenienCly  ;  the 
entrance  into  it  i«  orer  the  *outb  pole  by  iik 
(tepi:  thefraineuf  tbe  tphereconsiitiof  a  uuid- 
ber  of  iron  meridians,  nut  complete  lemicirclet, 
the  Diiithcrn  endi  of  which  are  icrewed  to  a 
large  round  plate  of  brau,  with  a  bole  in  the 
ceutrc  of  it;  through  this  hole,rrom  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling,  comci  the  nortb  pole,  a  round  iron 
rod,  about  three  inches  long,  and  luppuitu  the 
tipper  parU  of  the  iphere  Co  iti  proper  elevation 
fur  the  lalitudu  of  Catnhridge  :  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  (phcTr,  (O  nuoh  of  it  as  is  iniiiible  in  Enjc- 
land,  ii  cnt  olT;  and  the  lover  or  uiuthern  ends 
Of  the  meridian',  or  truncated  semicircle*,  tvruii- 
iiste  on,  and  are  icrewed  down  to,  a  slroui:  cir- 
cle of  oalf,  of  about  thirteen  feet  diameter,  wliicli 
when  the  ipbere  ii  pot  into  motion,  runt  upou 
large  rolleri  of  lignum  litK,  in  the  manner  that 
tbe  top)  uf  (ome  wiorimilli  are  made  to  turn 
round.  Upon  the  iron  meridiint  ii  filed  a  to- 
diic  of  tin,  painted  blue,  whereon  the  ecliptic 
a.nil  heliuceiUtic  orbiti  of  the  plaeeli  are  drawn, 
and  tbe  coottellationi  and  itari  traced  :  the  great 
sod  little  bear,  and  draco,  are  already  pninted  in 
their  place!  round  the  noitli  polr! ;  the  rcbt  of  ihe 
conitellationa  are  proposed  (u  folluw  :  the  whole 
ii  turned  round  with  a  tinalt  winch,  witli  as  little 
labour  a<  it  talici  to  wind  up  a  jack,  though  the 
weight  of  tbe  iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  ii 
about  a  thoutand  poundc.  When  U  ii  made  u«e 
of  a  planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the  middle 
thereof.  The  whole,  with  Hie  flnor,  i>  well  inp- 
ported  by  a  frame  oF  large  timben."  Since  this 
wai  written,  in  1758,  the  conitellalians  and  chief 
atari  viiible  at  Cambridge  have  been  painted  in 
tbeir  proper  places  upon  plates  of  iron  joined 
together,  whii:  h  form  one  concare  lurfaci^. 

We  ate  iurry  to  remark  that,  since  the  denth 
of  Dr.  Long,  thii  curious  structure  appears  to 
liane  been  mnch  neglected,  and  now  exhibits 
strong  tokens  of  drcay  :  althnugh,  if  we  nre  not 
misinformed,  Ihe  doctor  in  his  will  made  ample 
prorisioB  tor  keeping  it  in  constant  repair. 

Globs  rt(R.  See  A^stracion. 

Globe    amarasthus,   in    botany.     See 

GoMPHItnNA. 

Globe  oaist,  in  boiaiij.    SccGlotu- 
Globb   ravuvcvloi,    in    botany.     See 

ToLLIUi. 

GtODE  THISTLE,  III  bolany.  See  Echi- 
KOPI. 

GLOBOSE.  GlnbuUT,orspheric*l,  a  term 
in  botany,  applieil  to  tbe  roots,  heails  andcorols 
of  pUnia :    a  globular  looi,  louniUth,  widi 
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lateral  fibres ;  ai  in   Bminn,  IT  ■  gjf ""^^  * 

A  globular    head   of   flowers,  nm!*!^  ■^■^ 
tides.    A  globular  corol ;   i 


r  corol  i   aoMdata  "*TJ^1 

;  aa  inTrslliai   KM  l»W£H' 

ceptacle,  tDibcpM,ii  ""  '  ?^ 

Mcds.  Aglobular-cleprtiKdpenciip;iM(  t"^ 

globular,  or  more   properly  an  dIiIm  ^  »^^ 

roi'lal  pericarp  or  fruit  i-'-*' 


.   (from  gbiw.)S| 


.^^lol; 


cttv ;  snhe , ,,. 

GLCVBOUS.  a.  (g/o£*i>i>,  Uda.)  S|ti 
cal  ;  round  (P/iilipi), 

GLCrBULAR.  o.  (gWiJai,  bal 
form  of  a  small  (pherej  touodi  '^ 
(Grew). 

GLOBULA'RIA.        In  boanj, 
of  the  class  letiandria,  order  monm^jm 
moil  calyK    imbricate;    proper  lubolu, 
rior  i    upper  lip  of   the  corollei 
lower  Ihtee-paneil ;  receptacle  cbiBj. 
are    eight    apecies  |     though    onl^  i 
vuigtiris,  or  common  blue  daisy,  n  1*1 
with  in  our  eardent, 

GLCBULE,  I.  (globule.  Fr. 
Such    a  small   panicle  of  nul._. 
IjClobularor  spherical  6gn>re;   ai  the  tA 
tides  of  the  blond  {Ifmlon). 

GUynVUnVS.  a.  Cf'om  g/obh-l 
form  of  n  small  sphere  ;  round  tBsjh}. 

GLOBUS  UYSTEttlCUS.    In  m 
The    air   risin);  io   the  (csopbagin.  ii 
rented  bv   spasm   from  rcacliing  tbe 
is  su  called  by  authors,  because  it  jd— ,,  . 
tends   hysierij,  and  give*  the  loUUiMiall 
ball  ascco'lins  in  the  throat. 

OLOCl-STER.    See  GtoncBiTEi. 

CLOGAVV,  a  strong  town  of  KI(M,i> 
GeriTiaiiy,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  (fdt 
sjine  iidiiic.  It  waa  taken  by  the  kia|' 
l'rii»5iii  io  1741.  Ut.  bi.  40  N.  Ln.  A 
31  E. 

C1.0GAW  TKB  LESS,  a  town  of  Sim, 
in  the  duchy  of  Opeleii,  belonging  to  ihi 
kinR  of  PruMia.  It  is  three  miU*  S.L 
of  Great  Glogaw.  Lat.  61 .  38  N,  Lou.  ll 
33  E. 

GLOME,  in  botany,  a  roundish  hod  if 

GLOMEHATE  (glamero.  from  „ 
a  clue  of  yarn  or  thr^),  in  botany,  tf^iti 
to  the^pikeand  panicle.  A  glomerate  «kt; 
(spiculis  varie  c»ii|>e«lit ;)  having  the  spikckn 
or  component  spikes  rariously  heaped  toge- 
ther :  ns  in  pnnicum  itaticnm.  A  glotMUK 
panicle  is  exemplified  in  pnj  ciliaris,  and  dac- 
tylic elomerula.  The  floncrs  grow  pretty doK 
loi^thcr,  in  a  globular  or  sub-globular  lixo- 
Scaliger  derives  glomus  frnni  globus  {  bul 
oihetc.  on  the  contrary,  derive  globu*  tnm 
gluiniis. 

Gloukkateclavd,  in  medicine,*  |^ 
formed  of  a  ^lumer  of  sangiiiorons  vbncI^ 
having  no  cavity,  but  furnishMl  with  an  ex- 
cretory duct;  at  the  lachrymal  and  nuDUBitf 
glands. 

To  Glo'meratk.  v.  ri.  (glomtn,  Luln.) 
To  gailiet  into  a  ball  or  sphcie. 
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GLOMERATION.  i.  (glentratio.  Litin.) 
1.  Th«  act  of  fiiMning  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

I.  A  boily  fnrnied  inio  a  ball  (Bacoa). 
GLOMEHELLS.  in  ourald  wriiers,  c«m- 

viuariu  unpointed  to   dctFrmine   difletencffi 

between  ictioUts  of  a  school  or  universiij,  and 

the  lowiiinicn  of  the  place. 
GLO'MEROUS.    a.  (gbmfTom>,    Latin.) 

Galhered  in  a  ball  or  iphere. 
CLOMERULE.    (diaiin.  from  g/onui.) 

In  bulsnT.     A  unall  glome. 
GLX)MME,   a  rivrr  of  ihe  praviocc  of 

Agperhuvi,  in  S,  Norway,  which  flows  into 

(he  North  Set,  at  Frederics  tad  I. 

GLOOM.   3.  (jlomanj,  Saxon,  twilight.) 

1.  Impvrfcct    darknt*)  ;   diitnalnL-M ;   obscu- 

lityi  defect  of  light  IMillon).     t.  CloudincM 

of  aaperi ;  liovineii  of  mind  ;  milennes!!, 
TeGLoOM.  V.  ti.  (from  Ihe  i.oim.)   i.  To 

■hiM  ulncurcly,  a«  the  twihghi  {.Sytn.).   S. 

To  be  cli<udy  ;  to  be  dark.     3.  To  be  melan- 
choly i  lobeHillen. 

GlXXyMILY.  ad.  {tram gloomy.)  I.Ob- 
•curIji  dimlvi  without  nerfcci  light  j  dis- 
aill)>.  S.  Sullenly  i  with  cloudy  aspect ;  with 
4ui  intentinni ;  not  cheerfully  (Druden). 

UUXXMINESS.  I.  (from  g&>ny.)  I. 
Wtnl  of  light  ;  obicuriiT  ;  imperiect  light ; 
diiilullnr*9,  S,  Want  of  cheerfulness;  cluudi- 
MBoflooki  heavincii  ofmind  :  melancholy 
lOJiifl-). 

(»L(Ky.MY.  a.  (from  g/oon.)  1.  Obicurei 
iniKfftctly  illiiiainaied  ;  almost  dark ;  dismal 
bi*ani  of  light  (.Drydmy  2.  Dark  com- 
T^im.iMUliin).     3.  Sullen;  melancholy; 


toung)f, 


)ng  ecclesiai 


GIX)HIA   P.\TH 
"Kun.     See  Doxoi 

til.O'KIED.  a.  IfiomWwy.)  IlluslrioMsi 
Wnouiatje    not  in  use  {Mittan). 

GL0|{IFit;AT10N.  I.  {ehrifieaHon,  Fr.) 
The  Ki  of  tinirig  glory  {Taylar). 

r»  GLCHIFYT  p.  a.  filonfitr.  French.) 
'■  To  procure  hnnuuror  praise  lo  one  (Dan.). 
>■  To  pay  honour  or  praise  in  war»liip  ( Hooi.). 

3.  Tn  praise;  lo  honour;  lo  extol  IDonne). 

4.  To  exalt  in  heaven  {Romani). 
Gl.,OKl'OSA.  In  boiany,  a  genus  of  the 

tiai>  hexanilriB,  order  monoKynia,  Corot  six- 
pettllfld,  undulate,  entirely  rcflccled  ;  biyte 
Aliqne.  Two  ipeciea.  1.  G.  supeiba.  Su- 
Fttb  lily,  with  le«vcs  ending  in  a  tendril ;  an 
titpm  plant,  not  unfrequenily  found  in  our 
|iten-hoi»es,  but  a  native  of  Malabar.  The 
■OMaand  ev*ry  pan  of  the  plant  are  poiionous. 
(.G.  (implex.  Simple  glorioia :  a  native 
•fSen^l.  with  poiiiied  leaves, climbina stem, 
and  bloc  flowefi. 

GUymoUS.  a.  {ghnoiu,,  Latin.)  i. 
BoMtfiiti  proud;  haughty  (Bncon).  8.  No- 
nhj  iltustrion*!  excellent  (ddduan). 

GLO'UIOUSLV.  ud.  (from  g/oriow.) 
■Noblyt  »plcndi(flyi  illtiitriousiy  (Pcpel. 

GLO-RY.   ..    [flotia.   Latin.)     1.    Praise 

Kid  b  adunlion  (Lulr)-     S-  The  felicity  of 
•ven  prepared    for    those  that   please  God 
iiCdlm).     3.    Hoiioui)    praiic;    famcj    fc- 


rAwn  ;    celebrity  {S'ldaeg).     4.   Splendourn 
magniti centre  {Matthew).     S.  Lustre;  briehw 
nesa  (Pope).     (>.  A  circle  of  ra^s   which  \a 
rounds  the  hcada  of  saints  in  picture  {Soalh 
7-   Pride;   liDaatfuliiess j   nrro^nce    (Fou 
8.  Generous  pride  {Sidnry). 

To  GLo'nr.  b.  n.  (gfcriof.  Latin.) 
boa^i  in  1  to  be  proud  of  (.Sidney). 

To  CLOSE.  V.  a.  To  flaiter ;  to  collogue. 

GLOSS.  1.  iytmm;  gloir,  French.)  I.  * 
(choliuni ;  a  comment  (Davtei).  8.  Supe 
hcial  lustre  ^Addiion).  3.  An  iutetprelali 
nnfnily  specious  i  a  ipecious  rcpresenlatU 
{Hooker). 

To  Gloss.  ».  ».  Igloser.  French.)  I-' 
comment  (Dryrfen).  S.  To  make  tty  rem 
(Prior). 

To  Glom.  r.  a.  1.  To  explain  by  c  _ 
meot  (Donne),  2.  To  palliiite  by  (pccioi 
exposition  or  representation  {llaoArr).  3  " 
embellish  with  superficial  lumte  {Dryden 

GLOSSARY.  ,.  {gloiiarmm.  L.iir 
dictionary  of  obscure  or  anllquated  i 
(B«*er). 

GLOSSATOR.  ».  {glo3ialeur.  French.)  J 
writer  of  glosses ;  a  commentator  (.Agl'M'e). 

GLO'SSER.  r.  (ghisariui.  Lat.)  I .  A  schM 
liasi ;  a  com  men  la  tor.    S.  A  polisher. 

GLOfSSINESS.  ».  (rromgfw^.)  SraooiU 
polish;  superficial  lustre  {Buyle). 

GLO^SO,  ia  Btiatomy,  (from  ;).»».,  the 
tongue.)  Names  compounded  with  this  (void 
belong   to  muscles,  nertea,  or  vessels,    froia  fl 
ihcii  being  atiacbed,  or  going  lo  the  tongue.  ,*■ 

Gt-OSSO-PHAHYHGEAL     NBR»£».        TIT 

ninth  pair  of  Tierves.  Thej-arise  from  Ibe  pio 
cesses  of  the  cerebelkim,  which   riir   '"   "*" 
medulla  ifiinalis,  and  terminate  by  n 
branches  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
pharynx. 

GLOBSO-?HABVMfiBtJS.    (Musculus  gloUO*1 
pharyngcus,  T^Aipspji/ugf,  from    yiiafca,  iV 
longue,  nnd  ^nfuyf,  the  pbaryox  :  s 
'■-om  its  origin  in  the  loni 
I  the  pharynx.)     See  ( 


Glo950-3Tafhilinus.   (MuciiIus  gloi 
stapllylinui,   jriisfcKv^tuxin;,  from  yliutia, 
tongue,  and  ra<ii,),i7t[,  the  siaphylimu.) 

GLO'SSUGKAl'HER.    ,.     (yw,™ 
tftiv,)    A  sch'iliast  1  a  cominenlalur. 

GLO^SOGRAPHY.  ..  (7»«™and  » 
The  writing  of  commentaries. 

GLOSSLVMA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  ll 
clas^  lelrandrij.  order  mouogynia.  Calyx  fout 
toothed  ;  corol  fonr-pctalled ;  antheri  enheri 
by  a  membrane  ;  Biigma  four-cleft ;  drupe  w 
a  grooved  one-seeded  dui.      One  >[ieeies,  •■ 
native  of  Guiana:  a  ihrub  branched  at  lopfl 
with  leaves  opposite,  oblong,  ^inieil.glabroutyl 
very  entire,   Howcrs  while,  in  aKillary  c  —  " 

GLUSSOPETALUM.     In  boiai.y. 
mis  of  ihe  class  pcnlandria,  ntdet  peniagynMi 
Calyx  half  inferior  i  5  ve- toot  lied  ;  corol   (i(M 
petalled  with  a  linear-lanceolate  lipale  di  t 
tip  of  each  ;  berry  five-seeded.     Two  ^pecieai^l 
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OtOVER  (Richaid),  an  English  poet.  H« 
WM  alto  an  eminent  mecchani  in  the  city  iif 
London,  and  diitinuuiihul  himaclf  hj  a  re- 
mrkablc  ipeech  at  ihe  bar  of  the  home  of 
cooiinon*  in  1739,  ju9l  before  the  breaking 
oul  of  the  Spaniih  war.  He  was  the  author 
of  Lc(inld«>,  and  the  tragediea  of  lioadicea 
•ml  Medea,  Hii  Lconidas  has  been  greatly 
admired,  and  was  iransUied  into  French.  He 
died  in  17^5,  at  ihe  age  of  74. 

Ta  GLOUT.  t..  V.  To  pout ;  to  look  lulleu 
(CVxtan). 

T«  GLOW.  V.  n.  (jlopan,  Saxon.)  1.  To 
be  healed  m  as  to  shine  iviihout  flame 
(MtkrwiU).  a.  To  bum  with  vehement  heal 
(&ntk).  -■?.  To  feei  heat  of  b«ly  (.AddUon). 
4.  To  tshibil  a  strong  bright  colour  {Millon'). 
6,  To  feel  pauion  of  mind,  or  aclivity  of  fancy 
(Prior).     6.  To  rage   or  burn   as  a  pamion 

laGLOw.  If.  o.  To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine: 
noiiniMe  iShahpearr). 

Glow.  t.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Shining  heal. 
>.  Vehemence  of  passion,  9.  Brigbiness  or 
viviilnru  of  colour  {Shaliipeate). 

G^ow-woRM,  in  entomology.  See  Lam- 
»Vari. 

OLOXl'NIA.  In  botany,  a  penus  of  the 
clan  didynaoiia,  order  ansiospermia.  Calyx 
•upirior,  ftve-leaTed  ;  cororcrnnpanulate,  with 
t^  border  obliquei  rudiment  of  a'  fiTth  iila< 
Oteni  intertrd  into  the  receptacle.  One  upecies 
"nUj  a  native  herbaceous  plant  of  Carlhanena, 
*itn  axilhry  one-flowered  prdtniclcs)  and  a 
**»«]  pubeacent  outwardly. 

ToGLOZlio.n.CSler*".  Saxon.)  I.  To 
"alter i  to  wheedle;  to  iminualCi  to  fawn 
^Sculb).  t.  To  comment ;  to  gloss  (SAnt,.), 
.  Glocb.  >.  (from  the  verb.)  I.FIallery; 
'••iinuation  {Shakipearr).  2.  Specious  show  j 
%Ims:  not  used  (^iifnru]. 

GLUCINA.orGLUciHE.  SecGLTCiBA. 
.  GLUCKSTADT,  asirongtownofSaxony. 
ittGcrmaRy.    Lai.  53.  .S3  N.  Lon.  9.  15  E. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  leiiacioiit  vi^id 
■btlter,  which  serves  as  a  cement  to  hind  or 
Coanect  things  together.  See  Gelatine. 
■  GlUH,  method  0/  preparing  and  using. 
t^M  ■  qtiatt  of  ivaler  on  the  fire,  then  nut  in 
kbcNMnalf  *  pound  of  good  glue,  and  boil  ihrm 
^nily  together  till  the  (tlue  be  entirely  dis- 
»otvca>  and  of  a  dne  consistence.  When  glue 
*<  to  bir  med,  it  must  be  made  thoroughly  hot ; 
■  Mtttt  wbicb,  with  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  be- 
*aM»  the  Hues  of  the  joinii  at  quick  as  poisi- 
lilc,  then  clapping  ihcm  logetlter,  slide  or  rub 
^cm  lengthwise  one  upon  anniher,  two  or 
«hn«  tbnei,  tn  settle  them  close  j  and  so  let 
ttictii  Maod  till  ihey  are  dry  and  firm. 

Glue  (Pntchmem),  is  made  by  boiling 
^iiliy  shmla  of  pAnhuxnl  in  water,  in  Ihe 
^■pMiioti  of  one  ]>ni>nil  of  ihr  former  10  six 
i|iartt  iif  the  bllcri  till  it  be  reduced  in  one 
(iHiin.    The  fluid  is  then  in  lie  tirninci!  from 


I  <iii)i{otrd  by  ili^'Dltiii^ 
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To  Glub.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.) 
join  with  a  viscous  cement  (Ecclui). 
hold  tDgelher  (Newlon).  3. To  join  ;  to  unilfl 
toin*:scate(7'i//o/wn).  ^ 

GLU'EBOILER./.{Wae  and  toH.)  Odi 
whoie  trade  is  li>  make  pTue. 

GLU'ER.i.{fromg;«f.)  One  who  0 
with  glue. 

GLUM.  a.  (a  low  cant  word.)  Sullen^ 
■tubhornly  ^ave  {Guardian). 

GLUIVIE.  In  botany,  (from  g/uK  denuJ 
corticem  delraho,  to  bark,  or  take  the  b 
from  a  tree;  from  the  Greek  j>.-jfw,  I 
or  carve.)  Calyx  grvninii,  vnlaii  atnplrxiii 
libui.  The  calyx  or  corol  of  corn  and  grasMT 
formed  of  valves  embracing  the  seed,  li  1 
thus  explained  by  Varro  (de  R.  R.  I.  c.  4S» 
"  Spica;  in  uideo  Sfiritico  tiia  habtt 
neniia,  gramim,  gluatam,  arislarn.  i 
est  foilicului  ejo).  Arista  &  graiiuin  01; 
fere  notum:  gluma  paucis.  VJdelur  v 
lum  etymon  habere  a  glubcndo,  ijuod  c 
culo  deglubitur  granum."  In  comma 
Koone  it  is  called  the  husk  or  cbalT. 

GLUM0U5.  In  botany,  a  term  api 
the  fluwer.  A  ghimous  or  glumose  tla 
a  kind  of  a^regate  flower,  having  a  tillfarmn 
ccplacle,  with  a  common  glome  at  the  base.  / 
in  com  and  grassei,  sci'pui,  cypmi. 

r„  GLUT.  n.  n.  (rnghulir,  Fr.  «/"(*_ 
L«t.)  I.  To  swallow  1  to  devour  {MiUaltQ^ 
S.  To  cloy;  10  fill  beyond  BuSiciency(flor 

3.  To  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety  (Urytffl^ 
4. To  overfill;   to  load  {Arlallmol).     i 
saturate  {BoyU). 

Glut.  i.  (from  the  vcth.)     I,  That  w 
ii  gorged  or  swallowed  (Millon).     9.  Plenty 
even   to   loathing   and    satiety   {Millon). 
More  ihan  enough  ;   overmuch  (S.  JoitiaH 

4.  Any  thing  that  fiils  up  a  passage  [WaodwSi 
GLUTA.  In  bonny,  a  leyna*  of  the  eW 

peniandria,  order  monngvnia.  Calyx  campd 
nulate,  deciduous;  petaij  five,  a^'"''  ~'~ 
al  the  bottom  to  ihe  column  of  the  geim . 
menis  inserted  into  the  li^  of  ihe  column 
germ  pedicelled.  One  species :  a  n  * 
of  Java,  with  alternalc,  sessile, 
leaves  (  (erminal  pmicle ;  stamens  inserted  ]ri 
the  base  of  the  germ. 

GLUTEAL  ARTERY,  a  branch  of  (] 
internal  iliac  artery. 

GLUTEN    (AnioKil)-     See    the 

FlRRIH. 

Glvten   (Vegetable).     A  subilance 
c1usc<^  leseinbling  animal   gluten   in   al 
essential  chemical  properties,  is  found  iL  . 
veral  vegetables,  and  hence  it  has  received  tl 
name  ofvHrtable  gluten. 

Wheat  Hour  was  first  found  by  Beccari  tt 
contain  it  in  considemble  quunlity,  and  it] 
ftom  this  source  that  it  is  usually  obtained  Ir 
e\|wriment  by  the  following  simple  and  e' 
prifi-ns.  Moisten  any  quiniity  of  ivheat  II 
wilh  a  linle  waier,  nnd  knead  it  with  t 
Iwiid  iiiio  a  lough   ductile  |iaite;    lliei 
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very  slender  stream  of  water  keep  dropping    thiok  white  down,  and  falls  into  putitfaetion. 

on  the  paste  while  it  is  incessantly  worked  I'his  process,  however,  is  slow,  tod  at  the 

about  with  the  hands,  and   the  water  will  same  time  a  sour  smell  is  perceivable,  antlaQ 

run  off  white  and  turbid,  owing  to  the  fecula  acid  is  generated  which  prot>ably  correeti  ud 

or  starch  which  it  carries  off.    'The  paste  in  retards  the  putrefaction.    In  this  cireuimtaooe 

the  mean  time  gradually  becomes  more  of  a  it  is  that  it  chiefly  differs  from  animal  glnta. 

grey  and  almost  demi-transparent  appearance,  M.  Cadet  has  found  that  gluten,  after  nafiu 

ana  when  the  water  runs  off  quite  clear,  no-  been  kept  for  many  days  moist  and  moiildy,  u 

thing  is  left  ip  the  hands  but  pure  gluten,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.     Some  of  thii 

No  other  precaution  is  required  in  this  prepa-  gluten  was  rubbed  up  with  alcohol,  and  pisKd 

ration  but  that  of  not  drenching  the  flour  at  to  the  state  of  a  thick  turpid  sirup ;  on  addioe 

first  with  water,  but  only  usinz  a  very  small  moreof  the  spirit,  much  of  the  gluten  septnted 

quantity  with  much  kneading,  that  the  gluten  in  its  original  form ;    but  a  part  remained 

may  not  be  carried  off  along  with  the  starch,  in  perfect  solution.    This  latter  being  diluted 

Good  wheat  flour  will  yield  in  this  way  about  with  water  immediately  became  milky,  and 

a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gluten,  and  no  other  let  fall  a  copious  white  precipitate  which  a^ 

flour  but  that  of  wheat  will  yield  it  except  in  peared  like  a  fecula ;  but  was  gluten  in  inti* 

a  very  small  proportion  ;  and  hence  probably  mate  division.    Another  part  of  the  akobolie 

the  peculiar  property  of  wheat  flour  to  make  solution,  being  gently  evaporated,  left  behind  a 

bread  without  any  other  addition  than  a  fer«  dry,  brittle,  yellowbn,  glossy  gluten,  app«tfiii| 

ment.    See  the  article  Bread.  like  a  varnish,  and  which  the  author  of  the 

^  Gluten  thus  prepared  is  soft,  extremely  te-  experiment  oroposes  to  be  used  for  this  pn^ 

nacious  and  elastic,  so  as  to  bear  being  extended  pOse,  either  oy  itself  or  as  a  vehicle  for  cokmn 

considerably  without  pulling  in  pieces,  and  r^  of  different  kinds. 

turning  to  its  former  dimensions.    It  is  also       Gluten   is  contained  in  small  quantity  in 

considerably  adhesive,  readily  sticking  to  the  several  vegetable  iuices  and  other  parts,  and 

fiiigers.     lis  colour  is  a  dirty  grey;  it  has  a  may  be  separated  from  them  with  care:  thoo^ 

faint  and  peculiar  smell.     It  readily  dries  into  in  none  is  it  so  abundant  as  ia  wheat  wot. 

a  brittle  semi-iransjiarent  substance,  which  Birdlime,  a  singular  substance,  extracted  from 

looks  not. unlike  glue,  and  in  drying,  it  strongly  the  bark  of  the  hollv  and  also  from  the  mitletoey 

adheres  to  the  substance  on  which  it  rests :  so  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  gluten  ;  and  the  green 

that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  to  ce-  fecula  of  plants  also  appears  to  be  oompoied 

ment  together  broken  pieces  of  cnina  and  other  veiy  largely  of  this  substance,  as  mentioned 

rough  surfaces.  under  that  article. 

Gluten  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS.  In  anatomy, 
though  it  must  owe  its  adhesiveness  and  due-  (Gluteus,  from  yX«T«c,  the  buttocks.)  ChUmu 
tility  to  the  water  which  it  absorbs  when  the  ma^ti^of  Albinus.  G/u/cviiima/orofCowper. 
flour  is  first  wetted.  Boiled  with  water  it  only  This  broad  radiated  muscle,  which  is  divided 
becomes  denser,  and  loses  part  of  its  adhesive-  into  a  number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  coveted  by 
ne5S.  All  the  acids,  vegetable  as  well  as  mine*  a  pretty  thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the 
ral,  the  latter  being  diluted,  dissolve  it  without  fascia  lata,  and  is  situated  immediately  under 
difficulty,  forming  a  clear  solution,  from  which  the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
it  is  again  separated  by  alkalies.  Strong  sul-  outer  lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior 
phuric  acid  blackens  and  carbonizes  it,  and  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  the  liga- 
disengages  from  it  an  inflammable  gass,  and  ments  tliat  cover  the  two  posterior  spinous  pro- 
converts  it  partly  to  acetous  acid,  partly  to  am-  cesses ;  from  the  posterior  sacro-iscniatic  liga* 
monia.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  when  cold  meat;  and  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  os  sacrum 
disengages  azotic  gass  from  it,  when  hot  it  con-  and  os  coccygis  From  these  origins  the  fibres 
verts  It  chiefly  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids  with  of  the  mnscle  run  towards  the  great  trochanter 
evolution  of  much  nitrous  gass  and  ammonia,  of  the  os  femoris,  where  the^  form  a  broad  aud 
The  alkalies  also  dbsolve  gluten  with  ease,  thick  tendon,  between  which  and  the  tro* 
When  gradually  heated  without  addition,  it  chanter  there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa* 
dries  thoroughly,  then  shrinks  and  coils  up  like  This  teudon  is  in8erte<l  into  the  upper  part  of 
most  other  of  the  soft  animal  substances,  then  the  linea  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
melts  and  takes  fire,  burning  with  the  fetid  inches  downwards ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to  the 
odour  of  animal  matter.  fascia  lata,  and  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 

In  close  vessels  it  yields  some  ammoniacal  vastus  extemus.  This  muscle  serves  to  ex« 
water,  and  a  very  brown  fetid  thick  oil  in  tend  the  thigh,  by  pollinj;  it  directly  back- 
abundance,  together  with  crystallized  carbonat  wards ;  at  the  same  time  it  draws  it  a  little 
of  ammonia  and  carburretted  hydroden.  outwards,  and  thus  assists  in  its  rotary  mo- 

In  sliort,  it  exhibits  to  chemical  analysis  all  tion.    Its  origin  from  the  coccjtl  seems  to  prt- 

the  properties  of  animal  matter.  *  vent  that  bone  from  being  forced  too  fiir  back* 

Gluten,  when  dry  and  kept  so,  remains  un-  wards, 
altered  for  any  length  of  time;  but  if  kept        Gluteus    medius.    The    posterior    half 

constantly  moist  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  max- 

first  procured,  it  slowly  alters,  loses  much  of  imus,  which   it  greatly  resembles  in  shape; 

its  tenacity,  becomes  fetid  and  covered  with  a  but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  it  coveied 
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•dIv  by  the  inlCfrumenii,  and  hf  a  t«ndi 
BNubranc  which  helonfK  lu  the  fsicis  '-' 
.fracs  lUtthf  ftuni  ihe  outer  Up  o(  ihc  i 
Hri  of  tbc  ipiiic  of  ihe  ilium,  froiTi  pait  of  the 
MtnioTturiaccof  thatboDc,  lod  likewise  rmni 
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>  lh«c 


,Cibio  run  lowarils  the  greai  .    . 

Ibe  oulet  and  poitcriur  part  oF  which  ii  ig 
isMtlul  bv  a  broul  tendon.  Between  this 
'  fcndoti  an<l  ihe  irorhsnicr  there  is  a  small 
Ata  buna  iHucoia,  The  uses  of  this  nimcle 
■R  nearly  the  aaine  as  those  nf  the  i>l>iieus 
•uiroiu  t  bill  it  is  not  coniiiied  like  ihjt 
.nuKlCi  Ui  rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards. 
Im  anieriur  portion  being  capable  of  turning 
Au  bone  a  lii)4e  inwards.    At  it  h 


m  the  coccyx,  i 


n  have  bo  effect  o 

Gluta 


Glutkus  mi 
AlWliui.  This,  which  is  hkewise  a  radiated 
muKlr,  ii  biiudted  uaiiii  the  eluieus  mediui. 
la  idulti.  and  cs|>cciall;  in  old  subjects,  its 
OoKi  surfdce  i)  usually  tendinous.  It  Btiw< 
floh;  between  Ihe  two  aeinicirculat  ridges  we 
oWtie  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and 
liktwiie  from  the  edge  of  it>  grrat  niche.  lu 
liWi  tt][i  in  diflerent  directjiins  lowaids  a 
thick  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  cap- 
mUi  liRBmcnl  of  the  joint,  nnd  is  inserted 
inui  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great  iro- 
ctunitr.  A  unall  (un^muciiiamay  beobsened 
'  '  '        of  this  muscle  and  thi 


whole  ihl 


Thi»  maMile 


i  Ille  1 


D  for- 


ma III  drawing  the  ihigh  tuckwiirdi 

fUdl,  and   in    rolling   it.     It   may   likewise 

wnt  to  prevent  the  capsular  litiameni  froiu 

l<«ne  piiiehed  in  the  nioiinns  of  the  joint, 

ClUTlNOfS.   a.    Cg/ufinrwr.    French.) 
GliHi    ■  -        -^        , 


GLUTINOUSNESS.  i.  Cfrom  glulix»u>.) 

Vucmin ;    iruuciiv  (CAewBc). 

CLL'TTON.  ..  iglcuion,  Fiench.)  I. 
One  tiho  indulges  hiuixlf  loo  much  in  *ai- 
"I  CiViV).     V.  One  iw&er  of  any  thing  to 

Glutton,  in  mnstioloity.     Rre  Uliatis. 

rjGLUTTONISE  ,:  n.  (froui  glul$on.) 
Tojitjy  the  glutton  ;  to  be  tuKurioU'. 

GLCTTONOUS.  o,  (from  gkllon.)  Given 
l»t«in.ivt  (calling  IH'ilriJi). 

GLU'ITONOUSLY.  .1^.   With  the  vora- 

GLUflONY,  a  voracity  of  .ppeliie.  or 
*|ni)pcn>i(y  to  giitiuaudizing.  Aouirbid  kott 
*<  gliltlony  has  httti  sujjposeii  lu  niit.  called 


g-like    a  u  petite, 
ind    rollers    the 


"^nwitliet  uccuis.  and  renders  the  persoa 
KiuJ  with  it  an  nbjccl  if  cure  ai  in  other 
*Wek  Sec  Bulimy.  But  profe'sed  habU 
*"l  Kkitnni  niav  he  reckoned  amongil  the 
"Wittn  of  nature,  «iid  fnr  this  rcjwn  king 
J"nei|.  wa*  nui  «rp;iily  in  the  wrong  when 
*«  Ukcd  a  mill  wh"  w.is  jiresenied  to  him 
thii  could  cat  a  wlu.le  .hcep  at  one  mc;tl, 
"Whit  be  could  du  mure  than  anoilicr  man!" 


■nd   being  answered,   "  He  could  not  do  > 

much,"  said,  "  Hang  him.  then  ;  for  it  t 
tintit  a  man  should  lite  that  eat*  aa  much 
39  twenty  men,  and   cannot  do  (o  much  as 

The  em|>eror  Clodius  Albinns  would  devour 
more  apples  at  once  ihuii  a  huUiel  would  hold. 
He  would  eat  auo  figs  to  his  breaklait.   100  J 
peaches,  10  melons,  £0  poiind  weight  of  grape 
lOO  gnai- snappers,  and  400  oysters.     "P 
upon  him  (tailh  Lipsiut;)  God  keep  such  ki 
cuisB  fioin  the  earth." 

One  of  our  Oinith  kings  named  HaidiknuM' 
was  so  great  u  glutton,  that  a  historian  callti] 
him  Bacca  dc  Porao,  "  SwjneVmoui 
tables  were  covered  fuur  tim«  a  day 
moat  cusily  viands  that  eiihrr  the  air,  sea, 
land,  cnuld  furnish  ;  and  at  he  lived  he  died 
for,  revelling  and  carousing  at  a  wedding  bai 

3urt  at   Lambeth,  he  fell  down  dead.      H 
ealh  was  so  welcome  to  his  subjects,  that  ih^ 
celebrated  the  day  with  aporis  and  pattimei, 
calling  il  Hock-lidc,  which  signihei  acorn  and 
contempt.     With  this  king  ended  the  reign  oT 
the  Dane*  in  England.     Une  Phagon,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelianui, 
meal  ale  a  whole  lioar,  100  loavet  of  bread, 
sheep,  a  pig,  and  drank  above  three  gallons' 

We  are  told  by  Fuller, 

Wood,  of  Harritonin  Kent 
of  ifls.  price  at  one  nieul, 
time  30  doicn  of  pigeons.  At  Sir  Willi 
Sidley's,  in  the  fame  cunii^,  he  ate  as  muck 
victuals  a>  would  btive  sulEced  30  men.  At 
Lord  Woiton'i  manaion-house  in  Kent,  h» 
devoured  at  one  dinner  81  rabbila;  which,  by 
coinpntaiion  at  half  a  rabbit  a  man,  would 
have  served  l6s  men.  He  aie  to  his  bieakfiiit 
IS  yard)  of  black  pudding.  He  devoured  a 
whole  hog  at  one  aitting  down  ;  and  after  ii, 
being  aci^oinniodatcd  with  fruit,  he  ate  thrM«| 
pecks  of  damsonal ! 

GLUY.  a.  (from  glut.)  Vitwua ;  tenadoi 
glutinous  {Addisen). 

GLYC'iNA,  Glycine,  tir  Glucii>« 
it  is  sometimes  but  improptfly  called  :  (I 
ytvu^i  iwrel,  on  account  of  the  high 
charii.e  laile  bv  which  its  aalii  are  dit 
gui»hi-d.)     In  cheniiatry,  one  of  the  five 

Eti  end  unalkiline  earths.  See  the  ar 
ARTH.  In  mineraloE^  it  ranka  midrr 
<>td«r  silicious.  White,  and  aomewhat  1 
tuous  to  the  much,  adheres  alrongly  to 
tongue  when  reduced  to  pnwdef,  is  ini 
uiul  inodoioui :  priducea  tw  change  on  v 
table  coloura:  does  not  txintrocl  tii  iladit 
aions  by  heat,  and  is  nut  fusible  1  but  with 
■siittancc  of  borax  run»  into  a  citai  Itinspei 
glau:  specific  gravity  eg.  6  :  is  ttot  toluble 
wuicr,  but  when  motsteard  with  this  fli  ' ' 
forms  a  tomewhal  dui;tile  paste.  It  cuni 
with  sulphuretted  hydrooen  through  the  Hit- 
diumofwaier;  la  snluhle  in  the  Tiquia  ^xed 
alkalis,  reai:nibling,  in  thii  mpnci,  alumine: 
insuluble  in  amniohia ;  but  dissolve*  leadily  iu 
carbonated  ammonia  aa  yi'.iia  does 
with  the  acids  furmitig  s«h:ie  c>«f'{'Ui 
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...   \  neuiaikjbly  Glycine  (Phosphat  of)*  u  obu 

adding  phosphat  of  soda  to  i ulpbat,  n 

<.       ...-N- ciiiciatd;  and  murial  of  glycine:    a  white  pulverul 

;.    L>t.;icr  ill  179^f  by  cipitate  falls  down,  which  is  the  salt 
■.  ^x.    I  ai  ihe  request  of    tion.     When  perfectly  neutralized,  i 
.>v..iK*(  it  wereformed  of    crystallizablc,  insoluble  in  water,  and 

.J.  .:!«  emerald,  as  Hatiy  at  a  high  heat  it  melts  into  a  transparc 

X.      c.u  :Liir.ifcaiogical  considera-  when   the  acid  is  in  excess,  it  is  so 

.^     ,^  ..I  «%-us  the  discovery  of  this  water.    It  is  decomposable  by  the  alka 

. .  >.     .tiJ  consequently  a  confirm-  bunat  and  alkaline  earths,  except  car 

V    ..•o^HCwMis  of  Hauy.    The  cxpe-  magnesia,  and  by  the  sulphal,  nitrat, , 

Njijoutflin   have  since    been   re-  riatof  alumine. 

^,  V;ipaiih  with  equal  success.  Glycivk  (Sulphat  of),  is  procured 

..vvt  A}  procure  glycine  in  a  perfectly  ing  cither  pure  or  carbonated  glycine 

^..flA,  tjke  any  quantit]^  of  beryl  or  erne-  phuricacld,  till  this  last  is  perfectly  sa 

jukI   having  reduced  it  to  a  very   fine  by  s|X)nt.meous  crystallization,  sulpha 

,v«w«.    mix  it   with   about  three  times  its  cine  is  deposited  in  octohedruns,  com 

vsM^.M  of  caustic  potash  in  a  liquid  form,  and  two  oblique  four-sided  pyramids,  joir 

^ij^Qoi  it  til  drynefs  ih  a  silver  crucible,  after  to  base,  with  the  edges  and  solid  ang 

^hich  Set  it  be  moderately  ignited  for  about  cated.     The  taste  of  this  salt  is  ver^ 

half  an  hour:  the  rfsulting  mass  will  be  found  and  somewhat  astringent:  it  is  readily 

to  be  entirely  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  mu-  in  water,  and  tincture  of  ^Us  addec 

riaticacid;  and  the  solution,  after  l^eing  eva-  solution  occasions  a  yellowish  white 

porated  to  dryness,  and  then  diffused  in  water,  tate.    The  solid  salt,  when  heated, 

will  deiiosit  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silex.   The  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  afi 

muriatic  solution  is  now  to  be  supersaturated  becomes  pulverulent :  at  a  red  heat  th 

witli  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  mixed  at  a  eniirelv  driven  off,  the  pure  earth  b< 

hoiliiifC  icm|)erature  with  carbonat  of  soda,  behind. 

deposits  the  whole  of  its  earthy  contents  in  the  If  a  little  sulphat  of  potash  is  adc 

form  of  a  white  soft  precipitate :  this,  when  well  solution  of  sulphutcd  glycine,  and  the '. 

washed  in  water,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  slowly  evaporated,  a  quantity  of  small 

acid,  and  the  solution  being  transferred  to  a  line  grains  are  deposited,   which  arc 

ground  stoppered  bottle,  is  to  be  considerably  soluble  in  seven  or  eight  times  their  w 

supersaturated  with    carbonat  of  ammonia:  cold  water.     If  carbonated  glycine  is 

both  the  alumine  and  glycine  will  be  at  first  in  a  solution  of  common  alum,  the  g 

precipitated,  but  this  last,  by  the  assistance  of  uken  up,   and  the  alumine  entirely 

occasional  agitation,  will  be  redissolved  in  the  taied. 

course  of  a  few  hours.    The  clear  liquor  being  Glycine   (Nitrat  of),   is  prepared 

poured  off,  the  earthy  residue  is  to  be  again  same  manner  as  the  preceding  salt, 

dissohed  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphat  of  pot-  stituting  the  nitric  for  the  sulphuric  ac 

ash  being  addcid,  a  copious  deposit  of  crystals  taste  is  sweet  and  astringent,  it  is  stroi 

of  alum  will  take  place :  the  mother  liquor  liquescent,  and  when  evaporated  as>n 

and  washings  of  the  crystals  being  again  treated  consistence  of  honey,  but  does  not  cry 

with  a  lar^e  excess  of  carbonated  ammonia,  like  the  preceding  salts,  it  is  dtcompoi 

the  remaining  |)ortions  of  glycine  will  be  ex-  a  red  heat,  the  acid  being  evaporat«^. 

tracted,  and  the  two  ammoniacal  solutions  are  tincture  of  galls  it  gives  a  yellow ir>h'bro 

to  be  added  together.    This  fluid,  when  boiled  cipitate. 

in  a  retort,  will  deposit  the  whole  of  thegly-  Glycine  (Muriat  of),  both  in  the  : 

cine  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  and  com-  its  prcixiraiion,  and  in  its  general  ch 

bined  with  carbonic  acid  :  after  being  washed  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  precec 

and  dried  it  must  be  ignited,  by  which  it  will  is,    however,    capable  of  being  crysi 

lose  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  to  the  amount  which  is  not  the  case  with  nitrat  of] 

of  about  half  its  weight,  and  the  residue  is  Neither  the  pure  earth  nor  any  uf  its  sa 

pure  glycine.  been  applied  to  any  use. 

Glycine  (Carbonat  of),  maybe  prepared  Glycine.     Wild  liquorice.    In  be 

either  by  precipitating  sulphat  of  glycine  by  genus  of  the  class  diadelphia,  order  det 

either  of'^the  carbonated  fixed  alkalies,  or  sim-  Calyx  two-lipped  ;  keel  of  the  coral 

ply  by  heating  the  solution  of  glycine  in  car-  back  the  banner  at  the  tip.    Forty-five] 

lionated  ammonia:  a  white  impalpable  powder  natives  of  South   America,    the  Cap 

f.j|h  down,  which  is  carbonat  of  glycine.  India.     They  are  all  of  the  vetch  or 

This  salt,  according  to  Klaproth,  consists  of  bean  tribe,  and  many  of  them,  by  soir 

(glycine       --.-...53  nists,  are  made  species  of  the  pbascol 

Carbonic  acid  and  water      -    •    47  erroneously.    The  plant  most  cuUivatei 

--^—  gardens  is  G.  fmtescens,  or  Carolina 

100  it  is  called,   with  bractcd  racemes,   t^ 

It  is  decomposable  by  a  low  red  heat,'  the  shrubby  stem,  and  blue  flowers.  SeeNa 

a(  id  and  moisture  being  driven  off :  it  is  also  de-  PI.  CXXIII. 

'^'inpc  sable  with  effervescence  by  other  acids.  GLYCY'PICROS.  (yXi/xvrtxrt;,  froii 
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fttH,  and  ntiMftf,  bitter,  so  called  from  its  bit-  roots  about  London  look  browner  than  thosi 

rish  sweet  taste).    The  woorly  nighuhade.  which  have  been  propagated  in  a  less  rich  loily 

e Dulcamara.  but  then  they  are  much  larger,   and  grow 

GLYCYRRIllZA.  Liquorice.  Calyx  two-  quicker  to  their  size. 

ipnl ;  the  upper  lip  three-parted  ;  lower  un-  The  root  of  all  these,  but  especially  of  G. 

rkieii ;  le^me  ovate,  compressed.    Six  spe-  glabra,  contains  a  great  qoaniity  of  saccharine 

i$\  of  which  the  following  are  chiefly  worthy  matter,  joined  with  some  proportion  of  muci* 

notice :  lage ;  and   hence  it  has  a  sweet  viscid  taste. 

1.  G.  echinata.     Prickly-podded  liquorice.  This  last  root  is,  on  this  account,  in  common 

*guaies  pricklv  ;  flowen  in  heads  ^  stipules  use  as  a  pectoral,  or  emollient,  in  catarrhal  de- 

nceolate ;  leafl^u  glabrous,  oblong,  mucro-  Auctions  on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarsenesses, 

it«.  &c.     Infusions,  or  the  extract  from  it,  which 

f .  G.  glabra.     Smooth-podded  or  common  is  called  Spanish  juice,  afford  likewise  very 

)iionce.      Legumes  glabrous;    flowers    ra-  commodious  vehicles   for    the  exhibition  of 

sned ;  stipulelcss  ;   leaflets  ovate,  somewhat  other  medicines :  the  liquorice  taste  concealing 

iuse,  a  little  glutinous  underneath.  ^  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effectually  thaa 

3.  G.    hirsuta.      Hairy -iiodded    liquorice,  syrupa,  or  any  of  tht  sweets  of  the  saccnarine 

egames  hairy ;    leaflets  oulong  lanceolate ;  kind. 

ovrers  racemra.  GLYN.  t.  (Irish.)  A  hollow  between  two 

The  firet  species  grows  naturally  in  Apulia  mountains ;  a  ^len  iSpenser), 

ndTirtary;  the  second  in  Franconia,  France,  GLYPHE,  in  sculpture  and  architectnre, 

nd  Spain ;   and  is  commonly  cultivaterl   in  denotes  any  canal  or  cavity  used  at  an  oma- 

uigUnd,  for  its  use  in  medicine.    It  flowers  ment. 

n  July,  but  the  seeds  do  not  ripen  in  this  GMELIN  (Samuel  Gottlieb),  a  man  emi« 
oantry.  The  third  species  grows  naturally  in  nent  for  his  knowledge  c^f  natural  history,  wis 
lie  Levant ;  the  first  and  third  are  preserved  in  the  son  of  a  physician  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
totioic  gardens  only  for  the  sake  of  variety :  born  in  174a.  He  passed  great  part  of  his 
bese  flower  at  the  same  time  with  the  second  life  in  travelling,  and  died  in  Tartary.  He 
pedes,  and  in  warm  seasons  ripen  their  seeds  wrote  a  work,  entitled.  Travels  in  Russia, 
n  Kngbnd ;  they  are  all  propagated  in  the  which  was  published  at  Petersburgh,  in  the 
une  manner.  The  common  liquorice  is  pro-  German  language,  in  4  vols.  4to. 
agited  in  many  |>arts  of  Englana  to  verv  groat  GMELI'NA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dvantaee.  It  delighu  in  a  rich  sandy  soil,  class  didynamia,  order  augiospermia.  Calyx 
diich  should  he  three  feet  deep  at  least ;  for  slightly  four-toothed ;  enrol  four-cleft,  cam- 
lie  chief  advantage  consists  in  the  length  of  panulate ;  anthers,  two  of  thcu  two-parted, 
^  roots.  The  greatest  quantities  of  it  pro*  the  other  two  simple ;  drupe  with  a  two* 
^t«i  in  England  are  about  Pontefract  in  celled  nut.  One  species,  an  Asiatic  tree  with 
Yorkshire,  and  Godalmin  in  Surry.  The  round  stiff  branches ;  leaves  op|X)site,  ova^, 
n>end  designed  for  liquorice  must  be  well  downy  underneath ;  flowers  rnceiiied,  terminal, 
ogf  and  dunged  the  year  before,  that  the  dung  There  is  a  variety  which  consists  of  a  much 
yht  thoroughly  rotted  in  it;  and  just  before  smaller  plant. 

is  pbnted,  the  earth  is  to  be  dug  three  spades  GN  APIlA'LIUM.  Everlasting  goldy-locks. 

^f  and  laid  very  light.    The  plants  to  be  Cudweed.     In  bptanv,  a  ftenus  of  the  class 

t  shoukl  be  taken  from  the  sides  or  heads  of  syngcnesia,   order  iMlvgaiiiia  superflun.     Re* 

c  old  roots,  and  each  must  have  a  ver^  good  ceptacle  naked  ;  down  feathery  or  rough  $  calyx 

d,  or  eye,  otherwise  they  are  very  subject  to  imbricate  with  the   marginal  scales  rounded, 

scarry;  they  should  also  be  aboiu  ten  inches  scar  ious  and  coloured;  florets  of  the  margin 

^g,   and  perfectly  sound.     The  best  season  subulate.     A   hundred  and  forty-six   sfjecics 

plantinjc  them  in  the  end  of  Febniary,  or  scattered  over  the  ;ilobe,  but  by  far  the  greater 

•  be^einning  of  March,  and  this  niuAt  be  number  Ca|>c  plains;  and  nine  inci^enous  to 
'^e  in  the  following  manner.  The  rows  the  pastures,  marihcs,  or  mountains  of  our 
>H  be  marked  by  aline  drawn  across  the  bed,  own  countr)'.  They  may  l)e  thus  subdivided  : 
^vro  feet  distance,  and  the  plants  must  be  A.  2>hrubby ;  with  white  flowers. 

in  these  by  making  a  hole  of  their  full  B.  Shruliby  ;  with  yclit)w  Howers. 

^th,  and  something  more,  that  the  eye  of  C.  Herbaceous;  wi:h  )eIlow  flowers. 

•  root  may  be  an  inch  l)cIow  the  surl.tre :  IX  Herbaceous;  with  white  flowers. 
-y  must  also  be  set  at  two  feet  distance  from  E.  Filauo-iormeil. 

n  other  in  each   row.     The  ground   may  F.  Of  doubtful  form,  and  insufliciently  dc- 

•n  be  sown  over  with  onions,  which,  not  scril>ed. 

^ing  deep,  will  do  the  liquorice  no  injury  The  shrubby  sorts  admitted  into  pardens  are 

the  first  year.     In  October,  when  the  stalks  generally  propgatcd    by    jlijs,    or  cuttings, 

^e  liquorice  are  dead,  a  little  very  rotten  which  may  bo  plunted  in  June  or  July,  in  a 

>^g should  be  spread  over  the  :iurface  of  the  be<l  of  li<fht  earth  ;  and  those  that  are  natives 

**«nd.  Three  vean  after  the  time  of  planting,  <if  warm  comnrics   shiuild  he  covered    with* 

•  liquorice  will  be  fit  to  lake  up  for  u«e;  and  glasses,  or  shaded  with  ntatj,  observing  to  re- 
a  should  be  done  just  when  the  stalks  are  jrcsh  them  frequently  with  water,  in  ^ntlc 
*U  off;  for  if  uken  up  sooner,  the  roots  are  qtiantitief.  In  four  or  five  weeks,  whin  the<c 
y  apt  to  shrink  greatly  in  thcii  weight.  The  cuttings  will  ha\c  put  out  io<#ls,  ilit%     hmld 
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be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  {Dry den).  9,  To  bite  in  tRony  or  race  (Siak- 
light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  till  speure).  3.  To  wear  away  oy  oiting  G&td^t). 
they  have  taken  new  root;  then  let  them  be  4.  To  fret;  to  waste;  to  corrode.  6.  To  pick 
removed  into  an  open  place,  till  about  the  mid*  with  the  teeth  {Dryden). 
die  or  end  of  October ;  at  wMch  time  they  To  Gkaw.  t;.  n.  To  exercise  the  tcdt 
may  be  removed  under  a  common  frame;  but     {Shakspeare), 

in  mild  weather  exposed  to  the  open  air.    But        GNAWED,  in  botany.    SeeERODiD. 
such  as  arc  more  hardy,  and  are  natives  of        GNA^HH.   «.    (from  gnaw.)   One  thit 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,    gnaws. 

will  live  in  the  open  air  in  England:  these        GNEISSUM.  Gneiss. In mincralogJ,sg^ 
may  be  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings,  which     nus  ofthe  class  earths,  order  aggregate.  (^po»* 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  summer     cd  of  |)arts  cohering  together  without  any  iatn* 
months,  in  a  shady  border,  and  in' autumn     mediate  cement ;  often  in  the  form  of cryitds, 
transplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are    and  sometimes  alternating  in  layers,  of  a  tlaij, 
dcbifined  to  remain.    These  sorts,  for  the  most    occasionallya  fibrous  texture,  formingplatcihid 
part,  should  have  a  drv  undunged  soil.     The    on  each  other  ;  found  in  primitive  motintiiu, 
annuals  are  propagatea  by  seeds,   which,  in     generally  resting  upon  beds  of  granite;  hsrd, 
general,  should  be  sown  upon  a  bed  of  light     not  melting  before  the  blow- pipe,  norniooid- 
earth,  uhere  the  plants  are  to  continue :  when     ^ring  in  the  air.    Thirty-one  species;  eonfin* 
they  come  up  they  should  be  thinned  where    ed  to  Europe ;  chiefly  fuund  in  Germany,  sod 
they  grow  too  close,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,     the  adjoining  countries,  especially  the  Carps* 
Some  sorts  will  arise  from  scattered  seeds  bet-     thiau  mountains ;  and  in  the  ncighbourlim 
ter  than  when  they  are  sown  by  art.    The    of  Vesuvius, 
mountain  pnafalium,  called  also  catsfoot,  grows        The  following  are  the  chief: 
naturally  in  the  motlntains  of  England,  and         1.  G.  fornacum.  Micaceous  slate.    Coniiit* 
other  countries  in  Europe,  and  is  a  perennial    jng  of  the  greater  part  quartz  and  mict.  Fon' 
plant  y  propagated  by  off-sets,  which  should  be    in  most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  ii 
plantea  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  situation,  where    innumerable  varieties  of  proportion,  comlmii- 
they  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  keep     tion,  distribution,  colour,  and  hardness;  and 
them  clean  from  weeds.    There  is  one  variety     is  chiefly  covered  with  argillaceous  slate,  nnd, 
of  African  goldylocks,  with  an  oblone  narrow    and  limestone.     It  is  formed  of  distinct  pbtei 
leaf,  and  a  reddish  flower,  which  is  afterwards    laid  on  each  other,  and  separatt^d  by  thiniajtii 
yellow,  that  may  be  propagated  in  the  same    of  mica;  and  is  ^nerallv  rich  in  metallic  orei: 
manner;    as  may  also  be  several  others  from     it  is  used  for  laymg  the  ueds  of  large  furaaccfi 
the  same  part  of  the  world.    Virginia  goldy-        S.  G.  micaceum.    Micaceous  scuistas,  con- 
locks,  with  a  plantain  leaf,  is  sometimes  pro-    sisting  of  the  greater  part  mica  and  qoartit 
pagated  hy  seeds;  hut  the  plants  multiply  so    Found  in  Norway  ;  forming  entire  mountatsi 
fast  by  ofl-sets,  that  the  seeds  are  little  regard-    of  a  silvery  colour  and  splendour:  the  platciof 
ed  :  this  sort  will  thrive  in   the  open  air,  if    mica  are  extremely  thin  and  closely  cooipadci^ 
planted  in  a  warm  soil,  and  a  dry  situation,     together,   so  as  so  form  distinct  tables;  tlw 
Blunt-leafed   goldylocks,    with   silvery  heads    quartz  is  generally  disposed  in  small  veins,  gn- 
growing  in  clusters,  is  also  a  native  of  North     nulations,  or  larger  strata. 
America;  and  is  pro])agated  by  seeds;  from        3.  G.  alpinum.  Consisting  of  quartz,  mica, 
which,  if  permitted  to  be  scattered,  the  plants    and  garnets.     Found  in  most  of  the  higher 
will  come  up  annually,  without  any  other  care    Alpine  mountains;  the  mica  chiefly  silvetT, 
than  that  of  keeping  tnem  clean  from  weerls.        sometimes  predominant,  sometimes^rerYequu- 
G.  stxchas,  with  linear,  corymb-compound     ly  distributed,  sometimes  hardly  Tisibie;  iht 
leaves,  wand-like  branches,  and  yellow  flowers,    garnets  are  more  commonly  red  than  brovn, 
generally  appearing  in  May  or  June,  was  for-    sometimes  of  a  common  form  and  considenUe 
merly  admitted  into  the  pharmacopoeias,  under    size;  sometimes  crystallized  and  less;  lOffl^ 
thename  of  Elichrysum  ;  which  see.  times  there  is  found  with  the  gneiss  a  por- 

To  GNAR.  To  Gnarl.  v.  n.  (jnyppan,  tion  of  schorl,  talc,  or  feldspar:  when  the 
Saxon.)  To  crowl ;  lo  murmur;  to  snarl  quartz  is  in  greater  proportion  it  is  made  into 
{Spenser).  millstones. 

GNA'RLED.  a.  Knotty  (Shakspeare).  GNESNA,  an  episcopal  town  of  PblaiKl, 

To  GNASH,  r.  a.  (knaschen,  Dutch.)  To  90  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Breslau.  Lat.  6t.«8N- 
Mrike  tojTPiher ;  to  clash  {Dryden).  Lon.  I?.  40  E. 

To  Gnash,  t-.  w.  i.  To  grind  or  collide  GNETL'M.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  tbedan 
the  teeth  (3/a////«f7).  2.  To  rage  even  to  col-  moncecia,  order  monadelphia.  Male:  calf* 
lision  of  the  teeth  ;  to  fume;  to  growl  {Dry^  a  minute  coloured  scale  of  the  ament;  conJ- 
^^w).^  less;  filament  one,  with  two  anthen.    Few- 

CJNAT,  in  entomology.     See  CuLBx.  calyx  a  lacerated  scale  of  the  iment;  eciw- 

^^'^AHTLOWER.  s.    (gnat  aind  flower.)    less;  style  with  a  cloven  stigma ;  drupe  ofl^* 
The  beeflower.  seeded.     One  species  :  an  East  Indian  herb- 


:  all  Cape  plants,  encept  G.  dapTinie 
klu,  with  un  siauien*  iiid  live-clr|\  terminal 
flotvcn,  which  i>  %  nalitc  uf  ModagS'tTar. 

GNOMES,  Gnomi,  nruia  imogiiuiy 
bciiip,  who,  accgnlinK  to  ttir  cabtdl»ts,  iii- 
hitni  ihc  iiinei  parti  ul'  the  rartli,  I'hry  ire 
•ujipiMnl  inuU  ill  suiurr.,  oiid  llir  guirdluis  of 

■uio'i,  ate. 

Gxohk,  i*  alio  lainciiinM  iiRctl  fur  a  pitliy 
ind  wnicniinui  obtenatioa. 
'  GNOMON,  in  ■drnnnniy,  is  an  intlriinicnt 
vip^niD*  fur  mcuurmg  tlie  aliliuriw,  'ie- 
cliailioni.  Sec,  of  tlic  «in  aoil  ilars.  TIie 
pooMD  it  luually  a  pilUr,  ur  coliioin,  or  py- 
nniti,  BtcclcU  upon  level  ground,  or  a  pave- 
iDBil.  For  making  ihe  iri'ire  eoniiilerjblc  ob- 
■miiniii,  both  tiic  aiicieiiuand  moiltrriii hme 
mide  great  we  dJ'  it,  e9|K-ci>lly  the  former ; 
unl  auny  have  prcferted  it  to  the  imutler 
quidraaU.  both  ai  more  aucuraie.  eaaiei  mode, 
And  mure  «a>tty  applivd. 

Tbc  moat  ancient  oburvalioii  of  lliii  kind 
«XMDt,it  that  niiidc  by  l*vilieai,in  the  time  of 
Alniander  tlie  Giwt,  m  MotnjiIIw,  where  he 
ftMod  the  height  of  ttie  gnomon  wag  in  |>[0- 
pWiiBn  tQ  the  meridian  ihoduw  at  the  iimimer 
aofaiiot.  aa  2131  «>  ^^i  juii  the  latne  »  Gu> 
•eodl  fouod  it  to  be,  by  an  obwrvitiun  made 
«t  ihe  lame  pbee,  almnit  9000  vurs  after,  tit. 
inilwyear  1636.  Kieciol.  AIniag.  vol.  i.  lib. 
3.  cap.  14. 

Tm  dention  of  Lite  pole  may  be  founil  by 
Bam  of  the  gtiomiin,  by  lindiii^  the  meridian 
taofhtof  the  ran  I  for,  this  living  givm,  we 
Ml  the  cleiaiinii  of  th«  r<]itaii>f,  utd  fttn- 
M^willy  that  of  ilic  pole.  Tlie  meridian 
^a^flrthrinn  may  be  fimnd  in  the  follow- 
I '  *>]|  manner:  Ui  AC,  fig.  i.  PI.  7U,  be  the 
VMnMn,  AB  the  thadow,  and  CB  p^rt  of  n 
^iitmrt  fniiii  the  centre  of  the  >un,  pHB«ini; 
"1  ilie  top  of  ihr  giionimi,  and  lctmiii(itm|{  the 
"tiow  u  ti.  TfiHe  three  linn  form  a  nglit- 
rt)  iriaiiKle  UAC.  whcre^'f  (he  two  IcfpAl) 
f»l  AC  arc  i^iven,  the  number  of  feet  and 
'adici  in  theiti  being  found  by  actual  nien- 
<"tHl9n.  Hence  the  acute  Bnglei  may  be 
'"uHd  in  the  fallowing  manner ;  Let  one  leg 
«ndiui.  and  the  «tli«[  will  U-  lan^nl  of  the 
■<|i1>«iit  angle.  Thiia,  if  we  make  AB  Ariiui, 
AC  will  be  uiigcni  of  iheoupUMie  angle  AUC. 
TKii  tangent  i»  fiiund  ity  ilie  golilen  rule — aa 
"ti  Biunbrr  of  feet,  incho,  &c.  in  AB,  it  to 
'^ngoiberof  fen,  inches, &c.  in  AC;  w  ii 
<!»  'icliut  la  a  fourth  numWr,  which  ii  tlic 
'  ii  required.  Tliis  fourth  number  Wked 
'•lible  of  laiiaeaOuivM  the  iiiea-Sure  uf 
:l:  ABC,  wiiich  it  the  meridiun  height 

inn  method  af  ohatrratiaa,  however,  it  by 
■^■Mtntareunilri  and  Kicciolus  t.,ke»  notice 
^'llMfetloningdulicienciesin  the  ancient  ol>- 
*'**tiona  inaite  in  ihii  manner :  I .  They  did 
■oltak*  into  account  the  aun'ipanlUx.whicli 
^|>Mhii*p|iarTitt  nliiiude  lett  ihan  ii  would 
"if  thenuamon  were  placed  at  the  centre  of 
iff  tantl.  S.  The*  iiculectcd  rcfractioD,  by 
*^H  lilt  apptrmi  neiahl  of  the  lun  ii  lonie- 
**n  inctmrd.      3.  They   miule    their   eaU 

VDL  V. 


culalions  at  if  the  sliadowt  were  terminated  bf 
a  ray  coming  from  the  sun'i  centre ;  wheitJt  it 
n  bounded  by  one  coining  from  the  upper  edoe 
of  hit  limb.  These  erruis,  tiowerer,  may  be 
easily  alio wcil  forj  and,  when  this  hat  beini 
done,  the  ancient  obserrationa  tire  generally 
fouiiil  l<i  cuiucidc  neatly  with  iIiom:  of  ih« 
moderns, 

Sunic  gnomont  show  the  nliiiude  of  llie  luti 
not  by  tlic  shiiduw,  but  by  a  hole  in  the  t<ip 
uisde  mapldteof  metal  lute rted  there,  throu|^n 
which  ibe  rayt  fall  upon  a  level  pavemeiil.  In 
gnomoDt  of  this  kind  the  centre  of  ihe  in- 
ttrnment  ii  alwayt  exactly  under  liie  hole  in 
the  ineldl  plate;  nnd  the  method  of  finding 
the  heitjhtof  thesun  tt,  the  tame  at  that  already 
dcacribed.  A  gnomon  of  this  kind  was  made 
in  the  year  IA7t>  by  Ugnaiio  Uante,  in  the 
chuich  of  St.  INrlroiiiu  at  Bologna.  New  the 
ti>p  of  the  toiuh  wall  of  theehurchhe  placed  & 
brais  tilaie  about  three-eighths  of  an  incli 
tliick,  in  which  was  cut  a  circular  hole  almott 
an  luch  in  diameter.  The  plate  was  set  iti 
the  wall  at  an  angle  of  about  45i  deg.  the 
heiaht  of  the  equator  in  that  place,  'llie  nei^i 
of  the  hole  in  ine  plate  from  the  ground  itneaf 
66  feet,  and  the  Ivrigih  ofthe  line  drown  upon 
thepatomeniit  llig  feet.  This  line,  however, 
it  not  exactly  in  the  meridian,  but  at  near  it  a* 
the  pillars  of  the  church  would  admits  and  on 
it  the  rayiofihe  tun,  patsing  through  the  hole* 
formed  an  ellipsit  at  different  disianeet  fraiu 
the  wall,  accoriling  to  the  teafon  of  the  year. 
Another  gnomon  of  this  kind  W3i  made  in  tho 
same  ehbrch  by  U.  Cttiitii,  in  \Sih. 

UxOHOH,  in  dialling,  is  the  ttvie,  pin,  or 
cock  of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  whicn  noimi  out  , 
the  hours.  Tltit  it  always  supposed  lo  repre* 
tent  the  a«ii  of  the  world,  to  which  it  it  there-4 
fore  parallel,  or  coincident,  the  two  ends  of  jtfl 
painting  ttnii^t  to  the  north  and  muth  polccf 
uf  the  world.  ^ 

GNOMONICA,  or  Ghohuhics.     Swl 

DlALLtNC  M 

GNQSSlSandGiinitiJt,  an  epithet  given! 
loAriuduc,  brcause  the  lived  or  was  burnat4 
Gnt»s»iB>  Tlie  crown  which  the  received  from  1 
Bacchus,  and  which  wai  made  a  cuustcllat: 
is  called  Gnnstla  Stella. 

GNOSTICS,  an  ancient  sect  of  Chrittiani*  J 
Cflebfaied  from  the  lint  rise  of  Christiauitf^-f 
•specially  in  the  EaM. 

1 1  Jpprars  from  (ever  il  pasuf^  of  the  si 
wriiiups,  )Hitticulaily  I  John  ii.  IS.  I  Tim.  vi,  1 
fiO.  and  Col.  li.  S,  that  many  periont  were  tn-  ] 
fecred  with  the  giia.iic  oiunions  in  the  first  I 
century ;  thouih  the  sect  did  not  render  itirif  1 
coiispicuout,  cuher  for  number  or  leputaliotia 
belore  the  time  of  Adriau,  when  tome  writers  i| 
erroneouily  date  iit  rite. 

The  woid  i*  formed  of  the  Latin  gBoilintr' ' 
and  ihat  of  the  Greek  jwr-*^.  knowing,  li  I 

The  name  Gnostic  wnt  adopted  by  thoie  of  1 
this  tcct,  at  il  they  were  the  only  pcrtont  who  V 
hud  the  ifiio  knowledoe  of  Chrittianiiy  :  iuit  1 
as  the  term  lialionalClirislians  it  aitumed  b^  1 
lOme  modern  Ariin',  and  we  b*liefe  all  So«  j 


G  N  O  GO 

cinians ;  as  the  most  modest  way  of  insinuating  of  this  world,  who  coosulled  his  own  gtofjan 

that  no  olher  Christians  are  rational  or  men  of  authority,  and  not  the  real  advanta§^  of  an 

real  knowledge  but  thenisefves.    Accordingly,  Their  persuasion  that  evil  raided  in  matter,  i 

they  looked  on  all  other  Christians  as  simple,  its  centre  and  source,  made  them  trtst  tb 

ignorant,  and  barbarous  persons,  who  explain-  body  with  contempt,  discourage  marriage,  lo 

ed  and  interpreted  the  sacred  writings  in  a  too  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioii  of  th 

low,  literal,  and  unedifying  significaiion.  bodv  and  its  re-union  with  the  immortal  spin 

At  first,  the  Gnostics  were  only  the  philo-  THeir  noiion,  that  malevolent  genii  prcttded  i 

aophers  and  wits  of  those  times,  who  formed  nature,  and  occasioned  diseases  and  cahmiuc] 

themselvesapeculiarsystemof  theology,  agree-  wars,  and  desolations,  induced  them  to  ippl 

able  to  the  philosophy  of  ^thagoras  and  Plato;  themselves  to  th&  study  of  mamc,  in  onicr  I 

to  which  they  accommodated  all  their  inter-  weaken  the  powers  or  suspend  the  influence < 

pretitions  of  scripture.     Bat  these  malignant  agents. 

Gnostics  arterwards  became  a  generical  The  Gnostics  considered  Jesot  Christ  as  th 

name,  comprehending  divers  sects  and  parties  Son  of  God,  and,  conseo  nently,  inferior  to  tk 

of  heretics,  who  rose  in  the  first  centuries,  and  Father,  who  came  into  tne  world  for  the  ma 

who,  though  they  differed  among  themselves  as  and  happiness  of  miserable  mortals,  oppicw 


of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  con-  sicafly  evil;  ana,  therefore,  the  graftcst  parti 

ceming  the  origin  of  e%-il  ana  the  creation  of  them  denied  the  reality  of  hissanerinp.  Hm 

the  world,  witlTits  divine  truths.  •  Such  were  set  a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gpip 

the  Valeotinians,  Simonians,  Carpocnitians,  of  St.  John,  where  they  fancied  they  saw 

Nicolaitans,  &c.  great  deal  of  their  aeons  or  emanations  aa^ 

Gmostics  was  sometimes  also  more  par-  the  word,  the  life,  the  light,  &c.  They  dividi 

ticularly  attributed  to  the  successors  of  the  first  all  nature  into    three  kinds  of  beings  d 

Nicolaitans  and Carpocratians,  in  the  second  hylic,  or  material;  ptyckic,  or  animal ;ai 

century,  upon  their  laying  aside  the  names  of  pneumatic,  or  spiritual, 

the  first  authors.  Such  as  would  be  thoroughly  On  the  like  principle  they  also  distingmbi 

acnuainted  with  all  their  doctrines,  reveries,  three  sorts  of  men  ;  material,  mnimtd^iad^ 

and  visions,  may  consult  St.  Irenanis,  Terlii4-  riluaL    The  first,  who  were  material,  and  i 

lian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  St.  capableof  knowledge,  inevitably  perished, Inn 

Epiphanius ;  particularly  the  first  of  these  wri-  soul  and  body ;  the  third,  such  as  the  Goorti 

ters,  who  relates  their  sentiments  at  large,  and  themselves  pretended  to  be,  were  all  certad 

confutes  them  at  the  same  time:  indeed,  he  saved ;  the  fisychic,  or  animal,  who  were  tk 

dwells  more  expressly  on  the  Valentinians  than  middle  between  the  other  two,  were  capibl 

any  other  sort  of  Gnostics  ;  but  he  shews  the  either  of  being  saved  or  damned,  accordJQCl 

general  principles  whereon  all  their  mistaken  their  good  or  evil  actions.     With  regard  i 

opinions  were  founded,  and  the  method  they  their  moral  doctrines  and  conduct,  thcywfi 

followed  in  explaining  scripture.     He  accuses  much  divided. 

them  with  introducing  into  religion  certain  GNU,  in  masliology.    See  Amtelopc 

vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies,  i.  e.  a  kind  of  To  GO.  v.  n.  pret.  /  went;  I  have  |MM 

divine  processions  or  emanations,  which  had  (^an,  Saxon.)     1.  To  walk  ;  to  move  step b 

no  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild  step  (Shakspeare).     2.  To  move,  not  stan 

imagination.  -BiiWiMatthew),  3.  To  walk  solemnly  (^a*^-) 

In  effect,  the  Grnostics  confessed,  that  these  4.  To  walk  leisurely,  not  run  {Skaksptare). ' 

aeons  or  emanations  were   nowhere  expressly  T«)  travel ;   to  journey  (Milton),    6.  To  p» 

delivered  in  the  sacred  writings ;  but  insisted  ceed ;  to  make  a  progre>s  {Dry den),    7*  "^ 

at  the  same  time,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  in-  remove  from  place  to  place  {Snaktpenre).  C 

timated  them  in  parables  to  such  as  could  nn*  To  depart  from  a  place ;  to  move  from  a  phc 

derstand  him.    They  built  their  theology  not  {CowUy).  Q.  To  move  or  pass  in  any  manBe 

only  on  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  to  any  end  {Herbert),     10.  To  pass  in  coai 

but  also  on  the  law  of« Moses  and  the  pro-  pany  with  others  (Temple),     11.  Toprooee 

phets.  m  any  course  of  life  good  or  bad  {EzS^ 

These  last  laws  were  peculiarly  serviceable  to  12.  To  proceed  in  mental  operation  iDi^ 

them,  on  account  of  the  allegories  and  al-  13.  To  take  any  road  (DeM/rroftoin^).    14. T 

lusions  with  which  they  abound  j  which  are  march  in  a  hostile  or  warlike  manner  {S^ 

capable  of  different  interpretations.  speare),     15.  To  change  state  or  opinioa  ^ 

Though  their  doctrine,  concerning  the  crea*  better  or  wore  :  affairs  go  to  ruin  {KfiM 

tion  of  iht  world  byonc  or  more  inferior  beings  1 6.  To  apply  one*s  self :  he  went  to  his  stuSt 

of  an  evil  or  imperfect  nature,  led  them  to  deny  (Bentley).      1?.  To   have    reeoarse  to  (^ 

the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  rinthians).     18.  To  be  about  to  do :  /••  g 

Tesument,  which  contradicted  this  idle  fie-  ing  to  live  {Locke),     19.  To  shift;  iojm» 

tion,  and  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  not  quite  well -:  I  go  forward  as  I  com  (l^i 

Motes  and  the  reliirion  he  tausjht;  alleging,  €0.  To  decline ;  to  tend  toward  death  or  miB 

that  he  ww  actuated  by  the  malignant  author  -we  thought  hii  credit  going  {SktJtspe§te)%  '" 


GO  GOB 

To  be  in  party  or  clnign  {Dryden).    62.  To  which  children  are  indoted  to  teach  Ihcfil  to' 

ocape  (Mmccmben),    23.  To  icnil  to  any  act  walk  {Prior). 

{Skakspeare),    84.  To  be  uttered  (Addison).  GO  A,  an  island  in  the  Indian  tea,  near  tha 

55.  TotM  talked  of;  lo  be  koown  {Additom),  west  coaiit  of  Hindtutan,  separated  from  th« 

56.  To  pass;  10  be  received  {Sidney).  2?^  To  continent  by  a  river  called  Mand0va»  whidi 
aim  by  mechanism  {Oiwaif),    98.  To  be  in  soon  after   runt   into   the  sea ;    about  eisht 
aaxion  from   whatever  cause   {Skmktpeare),  leagues  in  ctreumferonce.    The  soil  is  fiertile« 
Sg.  To  move  in  any  direction  {Skaktpeare).  especially  in  the  vallcvs ;  the  trees  are  alwap 
30.  To  flow  ;  to  pass;  to  have  a  course  (Dry-  covered  with  leaves,  howers,  and  fruit;  and 
^.    31.  To  have  any  tendency  {Drtfden).  abniMtanceofspringps  issue  from  the  mountains. 
32.  To  be  in  a  state  of  compact  or  partnership  Go  A,  a  considerable  city  of  the  peninsula  of 
{VEstramge).    33.  To  be  regulated  by  any  Hindusun,  on  the  coast  tof  Malabar;  the  ca- 
netbod ;  lo  proceed  upon  principles  {Sprati).  pital  of  the  P6rtu||;uese  settlements  in  lndia» 
34.  To  be  pregnant :  women  go  romiiioii/jf  nine  and  the  wat  of  a  viceroy.     It  stands  on  the  N. 
mmikt  {Bacon).    35.  To  pas^ ;  not  to  remain  side  of  the  small  island  of  the  tame  name,  and 
(Judtei).     36.  To  pats;  not  to  be  retained  has  theconveniency  of  a  ftne  river,  capable  of 
iSkutpeare),    37.  lo  be  expended  (/^//oft)k  peceivi«ig  ships  of  the  greatest  burden.    Thit 
38.  To  be  in  order  of  time  or  place :  ikis  name  eity  contains  a  number  of  handsome  churches 
pxifint  {fFMs).    39.  To  reach  or  be  ex«  and  convenis,  with  a  statdy  hospital,  and  aia 
leaded  to  any  degree  {Locke).    40.  To  extend  elegant  palace  for  the  viceroy.    The  market* 
10  someqoences  {L* Estrange).    41.  To  reach  place  taxes  op  an  acre  of  grmind*    The  nuai« 
byefets  {FFUkins).    49.  To  extend  in  mean-  lier  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be,  in  all,  about 
iag  {Dryden).    43.  To  s}yread  ;  to  be  dispers-  90,000:  of  these  the  native  POrfotueseamonnl 
ca;  to  reach  {Tafe).    44.  To  have  influence;  to  a  very  small  number;   the  Mestizos  are 
to  be  of  weight ;  10  be  of  Talue  {Temple).  45.  more  numerous :  the  Canarins,  or  natives,  are 
To  be  rated  one  with  another ;  to  be  consider-  as  bJack  as  iet,  but  have  king  black  hair,  and 
cd  with  regard  to  greater  or  less  worth  {Ar^  many  of  them  fine  ftsitores ;    multitudes  of 
htknot).    46.  To  contribute;  to  conduce;  to  negro  slaveit,  and  pagans  of  diflkrent  nations^ 
concur;  to  be  an  ingredient  {Collier),    4?.  make  up  the  rest  of  the  people.    ItisgeneraU 
To  fair  out,  or  terminate;  to  succeed  {Skak-  ly  agreed,  that  the  men  are  for  the  most  part 
i^e).    48.  To  be  in  any  state  {Ckronides).  proud,  indolent,  jealous,  revengeful,  and  indi- 
49.  To  proceed  in  train  or  consequence  {Skak"  gent ;  the  women  laxy,  lascivious,  and  as  well 
iff»e).    50.  To  Go  aioui.    To  attempt;  to  skilled  in  poi«oninff»as  any  in  the  world:  Sift 
cndesvour ;  to  Set  one's  self  to  any  business  miles  S.S.E.  Bombay.     Lat.  15.  98  N.    Lon« 
{Skaktpeore).    5 1 .  To  Go  aside.    To  err ;   to  73.  45  E. 

deviate  from  the  right   (Numbers).     52.  To  GOAD.  1.  (^*&,  Saxon.)  A  pointed  instro* 

Oo between.    To  interpose;  to  moderate  be-  ment  with  which  oxen  are  cfriven  ibrwanl 

twceo  two  (Shakspeare).     53.  To  Go  ly.   To  {Pope). 

pits  sway  unnoticed   (Skakspeare).    54.  To  To  Goad.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 

uo  by.     To  find  or  get   in   the  conclusion  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad.    9.  To  incile ;  to 

(lft//aii).    65.  T*o  Go  tu.    To  observe  as  a  stimulate  ;  to  instigate  {Dryden), 

nile  (Skarp).     56.  To  Go  down.      To   be  GOAL.    Sec  Gaol. 

iwslkrwed;  to  be  received,  not  rrjecred  {Dry*  Goal.  s.  {gauUf  French.)     1.  Tlie  land* 

drs).    57.  To  Go  in  and  out.    To  do  the  bu-  mark  set  up  to  oound  a  race ;  the  point  mark^ 

•iness  of  life  (Psalms).    58.  To  Go  ta  and  out.  ed  out  to  which  racert  lun  (Miiton).    9.  Th» 

To  be  at  liberty  (Jokn).    59.  To  Go  ojf.    To  sUrtin^^-post  (Dryden).  3.  The  final  purpose; 

die ;  to  go  out  of  life ;   to  decease  (Tatler).  the  end  to  which  a  desisn  tends  (Pope). 

^' To  Gooff'.    To  depart  from  a  post  (6'AaJt.  GOAR.  s.   {ioror,  Welsh.)      Any  edging 

*^^»e):    o\.  To  Go  on.    To  make  attack  sewed  upon  cloth  to  strengthen  it. 

(Bm  Jonson).    69.  To  Go  on.    To  proceed  Goar  (St.),  a  town  of  €rermany,  in  the 

{Sidney).     63.  To  Go  ot;fr.    To  re\'olt;   to  circle  of  Lower  Rhine.    It  is  seated  under  the 

^ke  himself  to  another  party  {Swift).    64.  stupendous  rock  and  castle  of  Rheinfels;  an4 

To  Go  out.  To  g[o  upon  an  expedition  (Skak*  has  a  brisk  commerce  in  wine  and  hides.     15 

^A<«^).    65.  To  Go  out.  To  be  extinguished  miles  S.E.  of  Coblentx. 

(Ascoa).    6b.  To  Go  througk.    To  perform  GOAT,  in  mastiology.    See  C  A  PR  A. 

^'lovoaghly ;  to  execute  (Sidney).    67.  To  Go  Goat,  in  astronomy.     See  Cafricorv. 

j^^A.    Tosufier;  to  undergo  (/fr/ti/Aiio/).  GoAT*a  bbaro,  in'  botany.    See  Traoo* 

^*  To  Go  upon.    To  take  as  a  principle  (Ad^  pooon. 

"*»«).  GoAT-suCKtR,  in  ornithology.    ScoCa- 

OoTO.  tfi/er;Vc/. Come,  come,  takethe right  pkimulgus. 

^rse.    A  scornful  exhortation  (5peiifer).  Goat's  thorit,  in  botany.    See  AtTRA« 

|Oo*BKTWBB]r.  s.  (go  and  between.)    One  oalus. 

"^1  transacts  business  by  running  between  two  GOATISH,  a.  (from  goat.)  Resembling  • 


(SkAkspeare).  goat  in  any  quality:  as,  rankness;  lost  (ifore)^ 

Oo-BT.  «.  Delusion  ;  artifice ;  circumfen-  GOB.  s.  (gobe,  French.)  A  small  quantitv. 

^ ;  orerreach  (Collier).  GO^BBET.  s.  (gobe,  French.)  A  mouthful ; 

Go-cart.  s.  (go  and  cart.)   A  machine  in  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  onco^onifyr;. 


GOB  GOD 

-•  To  Go^BBST.  V.  a.  To  swallow  at  a  mouth-  6.  G.  »triga'his.     Ventral  fint  di 

fill  ( L'Eiiranse),  dorsal   fin  six-rayed.      Inhabits    i 

•  To  GCyBBLE.  V.  a,  igoher,  French.)    To  Ocean  near  Otahcite. 

swallow  hastily  with  tumult  and  noise  {Prior),  7.  G.  Gronovii.     Ventral  finsdi 

GO'BBLEK^  «.  (from  gobble.)  One  that  de-  dorsal  fin  len-rayed ;  tail  forked.     1 

vours  in  haste  ;  a  gormond;  a  greedy  eater.  South    American   was  ;   body  sih 

GOBBO  (Pietro  Paolo  Cortonese),  a  very  black,  spotted  with  black  at  the  sit 

eminent  painter  of  fruit  and  landscapes,  was  vered  with  small  imbricate  scales, 

born  at  Cortonain  1680.    His  subjects  are  ad-  GO^BLIH".  t,  {gobeUi,  Frcncl 

mirably  relieved,  touched  with  a  free  pencil,  or  cup,  that  holds  a  large  draught  ( 

and  charminely  coloured.    He  died  in  1 640.  GO'BLIN.  s.  igobeline,  I^iic 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  a  famous  French  dyer,  evil  spirit ;  a  walking  spirit;  a  frig 

in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  discovered  a  method  tom  {Locke).    2.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf  1 

ctf  dyeing  a  beautiful  scarlet,  and  his  name  has  GOBY,  in  ichthyology.    See  G 

been  given  ever  since  to  the  finest  French  scar-  GOGH,  a  town  of  Xlcves,  in 

lets.    His  house,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     La 

at  Paris,  and  the  river  he  made  use  of,  are  still  Lon.  6.  52  £. 

called  the  Gobelins.  An  academy  for  drawing,  GOD,  Deus,  the  Supreme  Bero 

and  a  manufactory  of  fine  tapestries,  were  cause  or  creator  of  the  universe,  a 

erected  in  this  quarter  in  1666;  for  which  rea-  true  object  of  religious  worship, 

ton  the  tapestries  are  called  the  Gobelins.  brews  named  him  Jehovah ;  which 

GOBI  US.  Goby.  In  zoolosy.agenusofthe  ever  they  ne\'er  pronounced,  but  1 

class  pisces,  order  thoracica.   Head  small;  eyes  of  it  the  words  Adonai,  or  Elohim 

approximate,   with    two    punctures   between  By  his  immateriality,  intclligenc 

them  ;  gill-membrane  four-rayed ;  body  small,  dom,  God  is  distineuiflhed  from  fs 

compressed  on  each  side,  covered  witn  small  destiny,  necessity,  cnance,  anima  i 

acales,  with  a  tubercle  behind  the  vent;  ventral  from  all  the  other  fictitious  being 

fins  united  into  a  funnel-like  oval :  dorsal  fins  ledged  by  the  Stoics,  Pantheists, 

two.    These  lie  chiefly  under  stones  ;  feed  on  and  other  sorts  of  atheists, 

worms,  insects,  and  the  spawn  and  young  fry  of  The  knowledge  of  God,  his  ns 

other  fishes :  they  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  by  the  botes,  wo#d,  and  works,  with  the  r 

funnel-shaped  ventral  fins;  mouth  small ;  iaws  tween  him  and  his  creatures,  make 

armed  with  small  sharp  teeth  ;  tongue  short,  of  the  extensive  science  called  theol 

obtuse;  palate  rough  with  four  bones;  aper-  In  Scripture,  God  b  defined  by 

ture  of  the  gills  narrow,  rounded  ;  lateral  line  I  am  ;  Alpha  and  Omega;  the  Beg 

in  the  middle  of  the  body.    Twenty-five  spe-  End  of  all  things, 

cies  ;  chiefly  natives  of  European  and  Asiatic  Among  philosophers,  he  is  dcfi 

seas:  a  few  of  American.    Ihe  following  are  of  infinite  |>errection  ;  or  in  whom 

the  chief:  defect  of  any  thing  which  we  con* 

1.  G.  niger.    Black  or  common  gohy.    Se-  raise,  improve,  or  exalt  his  nature. 

cond  dorsal  fin  with  fourteen  rays.     Inhabits  Among  men^  lie  is  chiefly  consi( 

the  European  and  Asiatic  seas;  from  five  to  six  first  cause,  the  first  being,  who 

inches  long;  bodydeep-brown  or  whitish,  with  from  the  l)eginuin^,  has  created  th 

-deep-brown  and  yellow  spots;  flesh  very  good,  who  subsists  necessarily,  or  of  hims 

8.  G.  jozo.     Rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  seta-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  chooses  to  a 

ceous,   reaching  above  the  membrane:  bodv  define  God,  not  as  is  usually  don 

above  bfown,  beneath  whitish,  covered  with  perfection,  his  naiurc,  existence,  c 

scales.     Inhabits  the  shores  of  the  European  but  from  his  dominion.     "  The  v 

and   Mediterranean  seas;    from  four   to  six  according  to  him/*  is  a  relative  t err 

inches  Ions;:  flesh  hardly  eatable.  regard  to  servants ;  it  is  true,  it  d( 

3.  G.  schlofleri.  Blackish-brown,  beneath  ing  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutt 
whitish;  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  spinous:  but  a  being;,  however  eicnial,  infin 
body  a  little  compressed,  and  hardly  decreasing  solutety  perfect,  witliout  dominion, 
towards  the  tail,  covered  with  large,  round,  be  God. 

coriaceous  scales.     Inhabits  the  lakes  of  Am-  *•  The  word  God,"  the  same  auth( 

boina ;  very  fat,  and  about  a  span  long^  when  "  frequently  signifies  Lord;  but  ever 

pursued  by  other  fishes  hides  it^elf  in  the  mud,  Goil  :  it  is  the  doniiuion  of  a  spii 

4.  G.  lanceolatus.    Tail  %'er)'  long,  sharp-  or  lord,  that  constitutes  God ;  true 

eoioted  ;  body  oblong,  covered  with  round  im-  true  God  ;  supreme,  the  supreme 

ricate  scales  which  are  longer  on  the  hind  the  false  god. 

part;  beneath  cinereous;   flesh  good.     Inha-  "  From  such  true  dominion  it  fc 

bits  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Martinico.     See  the  true  God  is  living,  intelligent, 

Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXIX.  ful ;  and  from  his  other  perfections 

5.  G.  ocellaris.  Upper  jaw  longer;  first  dorsal  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect :  he 
fin  six-rayed,  with  a  black  ocelkite  spot  near  the  and  infinite ;  omnipotent  and  omni: 
base  on  the  hind  part.  Inhabits  the  fre&h-rirer  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eterj 
wtten  of  Otahcite.  present  from  infinity  to  iufiuity. 


finitr  or  unlioiilnl,  R 
liDiitn)   lheinielvi:9,  ~u 

pfrreclioni  ihon  thcv  necUEurily  were.    Th»i,  L 
neci-ssary  power  atui  knowled^cr  ahould  IcMCi^fl 
or  limii  lliemsclva.  i>  bi'th  morally  at  id  |ihyiii<  M 
tally  impoHible;  anil  there  wu  nothing  elseiii/^ 
iture  la  limit  ur  lessen  ihem,  for  nMure  con- 
ilcd  oF  nothing  else.     Ignorance  and  inipO'- 
nee  are  Btill  nathjng.     Add  to  ihif,  that  it  ii 
tnelliiogpositive  ihatinMibeitifiniic;  ami 
ludcvciy  indivisible  moment  of  duration  Fvcry     nolhiii^  is  of  such  a  (losiiivc  nature  ai  siich 
vkrc,  theCiealnr  and  Lord  ofall  ihingi  can     petfccuonfi,  and  those  neccsmiy.  Infinite  join-   . 
utnr  be  niiijuam,  or  nus^uam.  ed  lo  a  nuaiion,   that  it,  inRnite  noiliing,  it;  J 

"  He  ii  miiniprewnl,  not  only  virtually,  but  ahsutd.  Infioiie  deadneti,  infinite  weskncM,^ 
■Itttubstai: tidily;  for uuwer mitnont lubilance  itiriniie igtiorance, mukes the |>errccliao*  whichja 
nnnol  tnbsist.  All  inlngs  are  contained,  and  are  thus  intiuiidy  denin),  again  ininossiblcift 
himj  but  without  any  mutual   pai-     Lastly,  they  must  be  undivided,  as  well  a*  uti^l 


"  Ue  (H)»emi  all  things  that  exisr,  and 
Vnwrt  an  Uiiiigs  ihai  arc  to  be  kuown :  he  i* 
DM  eierniiy  or  iutiniiy,  but  eternal  and  in- 
Sniti :  he  ii  nut  duration  ot  space,  but  he  cn- 
iua,  and  ii  pre<«iil :  he  endures  always,  and 
II  jiroent  every  where;  tind  by  existing  al- 
njs,  and  every  where,  he  conililutei  the 
iiTT  ihlii|{,  duntiou  and  space,  cletnily  and 
luliniiy. 
"Sin«   every  jiatticle  of  space  is  always, 


Hin:  he  luiTeTs  nothing  from  the 
bnilti;   nor  do   they  undergo  any  rcsii 
fnia  bis  omnipreseoee. 

■■  It  h  ninfessed,  ihal  God  exists  net 
rilji  ami  by  the  same  neceuity  he  exls 
■iji,  and  every  where.    Hence,  alfo,  he 
b*  pRfcctly  limilar  i  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,     again  both 
•Hum,  ail  the  power  of  perceiving,  under-    And 
■tisding,  and  acting  j  but  aiiter  a  manner  not    could  not  have  been  di 


lied,  for  the  same  reavint,  which  v 

most  needless  to  repeal.  Division  is  limii 

It  is  their  nature  to  be  united.    They  could^fl 
not  have  divided  themselves,     infiniie  i>o\vrtt,r 
or  infinite  knowledge,  could  not  have  been  di>J 
vidiid,  and  therrhy   les-ened   ittelf.      This   ici 
illyand  physically  impossible.'. 

<-=ng  else  in  nature,  ilieyt^ 

ided :  we  muat  still  re-i  I 


»i  ill  corporeal,  after  a  manner  not  like  tJiat  of  member  that  their  contraries  are  nothing,  andtg 

luw,  after  a  manner  wholly  lo  us  unknown.  could  not  make  a  part  of  nature. 

"  He  it  destitute  uf  all  body,  and  all  bodily  But,  as   Mr.  Maclaurin  observes,  the  plati. 

■Iitpe;  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  heanl,  argument  fur  the  existence  of  the  Deiiy,  obvi-  I 

nor  UMiehed ;    nor   ought  to  he   wurihipped  out  to  all,  and  carrying  imraitlible  convicitonj  I 

utuferihereprettntationofanythingcorporeal.  with  it,   is  from  the  evident  conirivancc  and   f 

"  We  have  ideas  of  the  altribules  of  Ood,  fitness  of  thin^  for  one  another,  which  wBi  ] 

^"l  do  not  ItDOw  ihe  substance  evea  of  any  meet  tvjili  ibroughout  all  paria  uf  the  i 

tfiin^:  we  tee  only  ihe  figures  and  culoun  of  There  is  no  nccdof  nice  or  subtle  rcaioningsiai  | 

^"diet,  heat  only  toiinds,  touch  only  the  om-  this  matter;  a  manifest  contrivance  immedi*'. 

^'Vd  surfaces,  smell  only  odours,   and  [asle  atcly  suggest  s  aconlriver.     ll  s'rikeaus  likeaJ 

*utM;  and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense,  or  sensation,  and  artful  reasonings  against  il  may 

'■■yrtflcx  act,  know  ihcir  inward  substances;  puzileus,but  without  shaking  oui  belief.    No'  I 

*"4  much  lets  can  we  have  any  notion  of  the  person,  for  example,  that  knows   tlie  princi> 

•uhscince  of  God.  pies  of  optics  and  the  structure  of  the  eye  cal»  i  I 

"We  know  him  by  his  properties  and  at-  believe  thai  il  was  formed  without  skill  inthat,  I 

t'ihiitn;  b^  the  most  wise  and  excellent  slnic*  sc:!encc,  or  thai  the  ear  was  formed  without.  1 

^o't  of  thing),  and  by  final  causes;  but  we  the  knowledge  of  loundg,  oi  that  the  mtle  and  ■  I 

•lore  and  worship  him  only  on  account  of  his  female,  in  animals,  were  mil  formed  for  each .  " 

druotoion:  for  God,  setting  aside  dominion ,  other,  and  for  continuing  ihe  species.    Alt  oi 

trotidence,  and  final  causes,  is  nothing  elte  accounts  of  nature  are  full  of  instances  of  Ihia   I 

■It  hit  and  nature."      Newt.   Philot.  Nal.  kind.     The  admirable  and  btauiiful  s(ruclur«   | 

I*rit>etp.  Milb.  in  calcc,  ofthinp  for  final  i^iurs,  cxall  o      ' 


An    ingeninui    divine  has  wronghl  lhe»e 
*'l«i)^U  of  that  admirable  philoiuphe 


ihe  unity  of  deiian  shews  hlia  to  be   I 

— ...„.._ —  r -, -  Tlie  great  motions  in  the  si,-stcin,  per-,  I 

'">nii,  tod  ri|>eavd  them  into  a  more  express  formed  wiih  the  same  facility  at  the  least,  siiga.  T 
Okirir  on  this  tubjecl.     MaX'  gesl  his  almiehty  power,  which  gave  motion  to, 
rerniiig  God.  the  earth  and  Itie  celesiini  bodtes  with  equdl 
and  principal  attributes  of  the  ease  as  lo  the  niituitcsl  particles.     The  sublilty.  ' 
k- :..r 1   u.:_a..  „f,i — ......:.. — "■' """ti""' ■■>  ilieinlernal  part*" 


WeIVs  Ditc. 

The  existence  and  principal  attributes  of  the    ease 
^opleine  Being  may  be  inferred   very  briefly     of  the 


fran  (he  MIowing  coiisldi^rations ;  nrhodies,  thcHt  that  tiis  lutlurncc  penrliaiet  I 

We  mutt  either  admit  ihst  impotence  and  ihe  inmost  recesws  of  things,  atul  llial  he  t&   I 

tjCaonace  produce  power  and  knowledge,  or  eriuull^  active  and  present  every  where.      Tht   I 

*hit  the  Utter  ate  absoluWij  necessary  in  ihem-  sinipliciiy  of  the  laws  ihal  prc'jiil  inif 

*ctieL      Now,    so  necessary  are   power  atid  the  excellent  disposition  ol  things  in 

kna»M|Kin  nature,  that  if  we  deny  their  ab>  ohiEiin  ihe  hesi  ends,   and  the  beaoiy  which.  1 

Mlaleand  incondilionatc  necessity,  we  affirm  adorns  the  works  of  nature,  far  superioi  inanf,  I 

Aldt  ilHolute  impossibility,  since   there  was  thing  in  art,  tugijest  his  consummate  wihlom.   I 

"oUtiiMin  nature  to  prodi<cc  theu).     This  is  The  usefulness  of  (he  whole  scheme,  to  well,  I 

^ofiac**  instances  where  it  is  impMsible  for  contrived  for  the  intelligent  beings  ibal  enjovj  I 


<IM  miMt  dUingen 

ni)  utnott  cffiKU    They  i 


tpllC  It 


with 


lib   ili«  inieinal  disptjaition  and  iiii>nli| 
of  ihoK  beingi  ihemsclves,  iliow  h' 


GOD. 

otibounded  goodness.  These  are  the  ai^mc^nts  time  then  when  there  was  no  koowiop  bdog, 
which  are  sufficiently  open  to  the  views  and  or  else  there  has  been  a  knowing  bctog  from 
capacities  of  the  unlearned ;  while,  at  the  same  eternity.  If  it  be  said,  there  was  a  time  wImb 
time,  they  acquire  new  strength  and  lustre  that  eternal  bein^  had  no  knowledce ;  I  replj, 
£roni  the  discoveries  of  the  learned.  that  then  it  is  impossible  there  snoald  hm 

The  l>:ity*s  acting  and  interposing  in  the    ever  been  any  knowledge ;  it  betog  as  impQi- 
universe  show  that  he  governs  as  well  as  form-    sible  that  thmgi  wholly  void  of  koowM|^ 
ed  it;  and  the  depth  of  his  counsels,  even  in    and  operating  blindly, and  without  any  pooep* 
conducting  the  material  universe,  of  which  a    tion,  should  produce  a  knowing  being,  ts  itii 
fprat  part  surpasses  our  knowledge,  keep  up  an    impo^ible  that  a  triangle  should  make  itsdf 
inward  veneration  and  awe  of  this  great  being,    three  angles  bizger  than  two  right  ones.  Thuii 
and  dispose  us  to  receive*  what  may  be  other-    from  the  consideratiota  of  ourselves,  aiid  wfaa 
wise  revealed  to  us  concerning  him.      It  has    we  infallibly  find  in  our  owii  constitutions, orf 
been  justly  observed  that  some  of  the  laws  of    reason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  thiscemm 
Dature  now  known  to  us  must  have  escaped  us    and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eiemal,iDOit 
if  we  had  wanted  the  seftse  of  seeing.    It  may    powerful,  and  knowing  Being,  which  wfactbo 
be  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  us  other  senses,    any  one  will  call  Goo,  it  matters  not   TV 
«f  which  we  have  at  present  no  idea;  without    thing  is  evident;  and  from  this  idea,  dnlyooa- 
which  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  all    sidered,  will  easily  be  deduced  all  dune  odMi 
bis  works,  or  to  have  more  adeouate  ideas  of    attributes  we  ought  to  ascribe'  to  this  danl 
himself.  In  our  present  state  we  snow  enough    Being. 

to  be  satisfied  of  our  dependency  upon  him,  «  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  phin  10 
and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  the  l#ord  and  me,  that  we  have  a  more  certain  knowjedpsf 
Disposer  of  all  things.  He  is  not  the  obiect  of  the  existence  of  a  God  than  of  any  thing  tm 
tense;  his  essence,  and  indeed  that  of  all  other  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  tow. 
flubstances,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  dis-  Nay,  I  presume  1  may  say,  tliat  wc  mbre  ctf* 
€Dveries ;  but  his  attributes  clearly  appear  in  tainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  thatt&at 
bis  admirable  works.  We  know  that  the  high-  is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When  I  sty  wc 
est  conceptions  we  are  able  to  form  of  them  know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  with- 
are  still  beneath  his  real  perfections :  but  his  in  our  reach  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will 
power  and  dominion  over  us,  and  our  duty  to-  but  apply  our  minds  to  that  as  we  'do  to  lef^ 
wards  him,  are  manifest.  ral  otner  enquiries. 

**  Though  God  has  eiven  us  no  innate  ideas  "  It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  ratKNnl 
of  himself,*' savs  Mr.  Locke, '^  yet  having  fur-  creatures  to  conclude  that  somethins  has  a* 
Dished  us  witn  those  faculties  our  minds  are  uted  from  eternity,  let  us  next  see  what  kin^ 
endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  with-  of  a  thing  that  must  be.  There  are  but  tv< 
out  a  witness:  since  we  have  sense,  percep-  sortsof  beings  in  the  world  that  man  knows  oi 
tion,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  conceives  ;  such  as  are  purely  material,  wiik- 
of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us.  out  sense  or  perception  ;  and  sensible  perceif 
To  show,  therefore,  that  we  are  capable  of  ing  beings,  such  as  we  find  ourselves  to  be 
knowing,  that  is,  being  certain  that  there  b  a  These  two  sorts  we  shall  call  cogitative  and  in 
God,  and  how  we  may  come  by  thb certainty,  cogitative  beings;  which,  to  our  present  pm 
I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  ourselves,  pose,  are  better  than  material  and  immaterial 
and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  "  If  then  there  must  be  something  ctena 
own  existence.  I  think  it  is  beyond  question  it  is  very  obvious  to  reason  that  it  must  oeee 
that  man  has  a  clear  perception  of  his  own  be-  sarily  be  a  cogitative  being ;  because  it  is  j 
ing ;  he  knows  certainly  that  he  exists,  and  impossible  to  conceive  that  bare  inco^tatr 
that  he  is  something.  In  the  next  place,  man  matter  should  ever  produce  a  thinking  mteU 
knows,  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  no-  cent  being,  as  that  nothing  of  itself  should  or 
thing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being  than  ducp  matter.  Let  us  suppose  any  narcel 
it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  ^f,  there-  matter  eternal,  we  shall  find  it  in  itself  onali 
fore,  we  know  there  is  some  real  being,  i^  ^s  an  to  produce  any  thing.  Let  us  suppose  its  pai 
evident  demonstration,  that  from  eternity  there  firmly  at  rest  together;  if  there  were  no  oth 
has  been  something :  since  what  was  not  from  being  in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  i 
eternity  had  a  beginning,  and  what  had  a  be-    main  so,  a  dead  uhactive  lump?  Is  it  possil 

finning  must  be  produced  by  something  else,  to  conceive  that  it  can  add  motion  to  itself, 
^ext  it  is  evident  that  what  nas  its  being  from  produce  any  thing?  Matter  then,  by  its  61 
another,  must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in  strength,  cannot  produce  in  itself  so  much 
and  belongs  to  its  being  from  another  too :  all  motion.  The  motion  it  has  must  also  be  fn 
|he  powers  it  has  must  be  owingto,  and  re-  eternity,  or  else  added  to  matter  by  some  oil 
ceived  from  the  same  source.  T*his  eternal  being  more  powerful  than  matter*  But 
source  then  of  all  beings,  must  be  also  the  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too ;  but  yet  mati 
source  and  original  of  all  power ;  and  so  this  incogitative  matter,  and  motion  could  or 
eternal  being  must  be  also  the  most  powerful.  produce  thought.  Knowledge  will  still  be 
*'  Again,  man  finds  in  himself  perception  far  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  to  prodfl 
and  knowledge :  we  are  certain  then  that  there  pivide  matter  into  as  minute  paru  as  you  w 
is  not  only  some  beins,  but  some  knowing  in-  vary  its  figure  and  motion  as  much  as  f 
(elligent  being,  in  the  wocM.    There  was  a    ji^lease^  it  will  operate  no  ptherwite  u(wn  oil 
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UiNea,  or  |iiflportionable  bulk,  ihaii  it  did  be- 
(mt  ihii  dirjiinii.  Tln  miiiumt  pwticles  of 
nuller  r«|ici  *'>d  resin  one  aiitiiherjusL  ai  the 
fiTlttf  do,  and  ihat  ii  ill  ihey  can. do ;  lo  that 
it  we  luppOM  nothing  eternal,  iiia,llc[  can  nc- 
—  Iwjiit  lo  be ;  if  we  suppoae  b«r«   iiiaUer 


■n'dioul  motion  t' 
fin  (o   W  i    if  w 


,   thoughi 


an  never  begin  to 
e  ihsl  luaf- 


hn  originally  in  and  from 
cepttan,  ([id  knowledge,  as  le  evideiil  from 
liriiCT,  thjt  (hen  len^,  perception,  and  know* 
Idp,  inuii  be  a  propctty  eternally  inseparable 
{n\u  matter,  anJ  every  particle  uf  it.  Since, 
ibcKfore,  whaliocvei  is  ihe  linl  eitinal  being, 
nuC  necenarily  be  cogitative ;  and  whatsoever 
iifiM  of  all  thiiij^  niuBl  necessarily  contain  In 
h,  and  actually  hare,  at  least,  all  the  perfec- 
lioQs  thai  can  ever  after  exist;  it  necesearity 
{bUawi  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannot  be 
uatler.  If,  therefore,  it  be  evident,  that  home- 
Aiog  mint  Decniatijv  exiBt  from  cleniity,  it  is 
slw  It  evident  that  that  uinirihing  must  be  a 
cngjititivD  being.  For  it  is  a>  impossible  that 
um^lilivc  matter  thould  produce  a  cogilttive 
Unit,  as  (hat  nothing,  or  the  negation  of.  nil 
bnn^ould  pn>duce  a  positire  being  or  matter. 
"This  diiciwcry  of  the  necessary  existence 
d(  m  eternal  mind  sufliciently  leads  us  to  the 
loimlnl^e  of  God ;  for  it  will  hence  follow 
ihtall  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  be- 
g^Biiing  most  depend  on  him,  and  have  no 
iKhir  wtyj  of  knowledge,  ur  extent  of  power, 
^  vhat  he  give*  them  ;  and,  ihsrefore,  if 
KPHde  tbosr,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent 
(■iMtof  this  universe,  all  inanintate  bodies, 
^iWcbj  hi*  omnlscirnCB.  power,  and  provi- 
ixace,  will  be  nlabUihedi  and  from  tliencc 
■Illiisoth^r  altributesnecesiarilv  follow." 

The  existence  of  Got!  Is  bIsq  farlhet  erJoced 
n  iIkm  arguments  which  hate  been  utually 
U^M  to  pnne,  that  the  world  had  a  begin- 
?ing,  «nd,  thcrerorc.  that  it  must  have  been 
ctHed  bf  the  cnerciiy  of  divine  power.  In 
ftoaiiti  m'u.  the  history  of  Moses,  considered 
^^wdf  as  the  most  .lEieieut  historian,  deserves 
>«nieuUr  regard.  His  iitliniony  is  confirmed 
*^  itie  most  ancient  ivriicrs  sinonE  ibe  hea- 
Vtent,  both  poets  and  historians.  It  may  be 
"M  Uirif  allegrd,  thai  wc  have  no  history  or 
adition  luore  ancient  than  that  nbicli  agms 

Kilh  the  receiiol  opinion  of  the  world's  be* 
nning.  and  of  the  manner  in  whicli  il  was 
inducer)  I  and  that  ibt  mogt  ancient  JiiMories 
tongsffr  that  ^tnc.  And  this 
18  urged  by  Lucretius,  the  famous 
ficdKao,  ai  a  strong  presumpliuii  ihaL  ilie 
WU  had  a  beginning  ; 
•—Si  nulla  fuii  p:nltalis  origo 
Tbrramm  et  cali.  semperque  xlerna  fuere: 
Qanr  supra  belluin  Thebanum,  ct  funcra 
■^  Troiar, 

Nofl  aliiu  aliei  qaoque  les  ceciDere  poctx  ? 
Tet  |ranl  this  heaven,  this  earlli  the  heaven 

(lUtMIDds, 

Tuae  nc'a  pioduc'd,  etettial  of  ihemseties— 


Whence,  ere  the  Thebanwu,  and  fate  of  tVoy,! 
Have  earlier  banis  no  eatlitr  action  sun^  1 

Besides,  the  origin  and  progress  of  learnin^i;. 
and  the  most  useful  arts,  as  is  alsoobseried 
by  the  sanie  poet,  conlirni  the  notion  of  ilie 
world's  beginning,  and  of  the  common  era 
of  ill  creation  ;  lo  which  alto  inay  be  iiddedt 
that  the  world  iliclf,  lieing  niaierial  and  ] 
cortupiihle,  must  have  had  a  beginning; 
many  phrnuHieiia  oceur  lo  the  observaiiun  of  I 
the  ustNnomer  and  natural  historian,  which  J 
furnish  a  sironjj  prcsumpllon,  ttiat  it  o 
have  had  no  lung  duration,  and  that  it  gradi^ 
al_ly  lends  to  dissolution.  Fiom  all  these  con»  ' 
siderulioDs  >«e  niay  infer  the  existence,  altri*. 
buies,  and  providenr^  of  God.  i 

The  enquiring  reader  may  farther  eonsnllt, 
oa  this  inierciting  topic,  Bsxtet's  Malho,  tol. 
i.,  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,  Palty's  Natural   I 
Theology,   Uunlcyon  Man,  Doddridge's  Leo 
lures  on  FneunialoIogy,  &c.   Bishop  HamiU 
ton's  wor|u>  »ol.  ij..  O.  Gregory's  Astronomy, 
theconclnding  chapter.  Brown's  Com  pendioui    I 
View  of  Natural  and  Rciealcd  Religion,  and   j 
Barrow  on  tlie  Apostles'  Creed.     Sec  also  our   j 
auictei  Attributes,  CHBisTiaNiTV,  Fro>  J 


.  Tuat 


,    &c.~ 


And  for  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  it 
God,  ihe  article  Trinity. 

God  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the  false  dei- 
ties of  the  heaiheiis,  many  of  which  were  only  ! 
creatures  to  which  divine  honours  and  worship 
were  iu|»niiiiously  paid.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins,  it  it  obtenable,  did  not  loean  by  the 
name  of  God  an  all-jwrfect  being,  whereof 
eiornity,  infinity,  uinnipresence,  Sec.  were  t»- 
sentialaiiributesi  with  them,  llie  word  only 
implied  an  excelleiit  and  superior  nature,  and 
Bcconlinely  they  gave  the  appellation  gods  to  all 
U'ings  of  a  ranli  or  class  higher  or  more  perrcct 
than  thai  of  men,  and  especially  lo  those  wi 
were  infciior  agents  in  ilie  divine  adininlsti 
lion,  aU  subject  to  the  one  Supreme.  Thut 
Uieii  ibemscltei,  aceoidlng  lo  their  sysiem, 
(iii^ht  become  gods  after  death-,  inasmuch  a* 
ihoir  souls  iiiighi  aitain  lo  a  degree  of  exceU 
kiiccsupctiortuwhaitUeywerecopSbieofinlife. 

The  lir«C  divines,  father  Bussu  observes, 
were  the  poets:  the  two  functions,  ihough 
now  separated,  were  originally  coinbiiied. 
Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God, 
that  it,  the  number  of  relsiions,  ea|iaci lies,  and 
circumslancet,  wherein  they  had  occasion  lo 
consider  him,  put  ihete  poets,  &'C.  under 
cessiiy  of  making  a  patiiiioo,  and  of  sepaRit* 
iiig  the  divine  atliibules  inio  icveral  persons  :  ^ 
because  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind 
could  not  conceive  so  much  power  and  action 
in  ihe  simplicity  nf  one  single  divine  nature. 
Thus  the  omnipotence  of  God  came  to  be  re- 

i resented  under  the  iierson  and  appellation  of 
upiier;  the  wisdom  of  Cod  uuder  thai  of 
Mincnai  the  justice  of  God  under  ihalof  Ju. 
no.  The  iint  idols  or  false  gcds  that  an  said 
lo  have  been  adored  were  tlie  stars,  sun,  moon, 
&C.  on  occouutof  die  light,  heat,  and  otbef 
benefits,  which  we  derive  from  them.  After-  1 
wards  the corib  rsme  to  b<  dciiied,  for  fut^ilw 
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ing  fruits  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  men    academy  of  bellesrlettres,  of  which  Goda 

and  animals;  then  (ire  and  water  became  ob-    was  one  of  the  first  meml^rs.  Cardinal  Rich 

jectsof  divine  worship,  for  their  usefulness  to    lieu  save  him  the  biahopric  of  Grane,  wU 

human  life.     In  process  of  time,  and  by  de-    he  afterwards  relincjuisbed  for  that  of  Veiiio 

grees,  gods  became  multiplied  to  infinity;  and    at  which  place  he  died  in  1^7 1.     He  wnHei 

there  was  scarce  any  thing  but  the  weakness    Ecclesiastical  History,  in  3  vols,  folio;  and 

or  caprice  of  some  devotee  or  other  elevated    Translation  of  the  P^lms  into  French  vent 

into  tne  rafnk  of  deity  ;   thinp  useless  or  even         GODFATHERS,    and    Qodmotiibi 

destructive  not  excepted,    bee  Dii  and  My-    persons  who,  at  the  baptism  of  in&nts,anti 

THOLOGY.  for  their  future  conduct;  and  by  this  ma 

To  God.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  deify;    lay  themselves    under  an  oblisjition,  m\u 

to  exalt  to  divine  honours  {Skakspeare),  ought  to  be  reckoned  indispensame,  toinstn 

GODALMING,  a  town  in  Surrey,  with  a    them,  or  to  watch  closely  their  actions.   T 

market  on  Saturdays.    It  is  seated  on  theWey.    custom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  theChiiili 

Lat.  51.  13  N.  Lon.  0.  34  W.  church,  and  was  probably  instituted  tdprem 

GODA VERY,  or  Odk(}A,  or  Godoury,    children  being  brought  up  iu  idolatry,  m  c 

a  river  of  Hindustan,  which  rises  about  seven-    their  parents  died  before  they  arrived  at  ye 

ty  milet  north-ca^t  Bombay,  and  falls  into  the    of  discretion. 

Bay  of  Bengal  by  several  mouths,  between  1«»n.        Godfathers,  was  abo  a  term  aneici 
81.  40  and  S9.  30  E.  Greenwioh  ;  lat.  l6.  20    given  to  a  kind  of  seconds  who  atteoitfed  i 
and  l6.  50  N.    This  river  is  reckoned  sacred    ^sbisted  the  knights  in  tournaments, 
by  the  Hindoos.  GODHEAD,  i.  (from  god.)     1.  Goddi 

GODBOTEi  in  our  old  customs,  a  church    deity;  divinity;  divine  nature  (Hi^). 
fine.  A  deity  in  person ;  a  god  or  goddess  (Dryii 

GCXDCHILD.  s,  (god  and  ehUd.)  A  term        GODLESS,  a.  (from  god.)  ^yithoot  M 
of  spiritual  relation;  one  for  whom  one  be-    of  duty  to  God;  atheistical  j  wicked;  in 
came  sponsor  at  baptism,  and  promised  to  see    gious;  impious  (Dryden). 
educated  as  a  christian.  GCKDLIKE.  a.  {god  and  like.)  Divine; 

GCXDDAUGHTER.  s.  (god  and  dough-    sembling  a  diviuity;  supremely  exceHent  (J 
ter.)  A  girl  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  at    ion). 

baptisiii.     '  GODLING.  f.  (from  god.)  A  littledn 

.       GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  Enj;lish  phy«    ty;  a  diminutive  god  (Dr^Jen). 
sician  and  chemist,  was  born  at  Greenwich        GODLINESS,  s.  (from  godly.)    !•  I 
about  1617.    He  was  eduqited  at  Oxford,  and    to  God.     2.  General  observation  of  all  the 
having  studied  physic  at  that  university,  he    ties  prescribed  by  religion  (Hooker). 
went  abroad.    On  his  return  he  took  his  doc-        GODLY,  a.  (from  god.)  1.  Pious  tow 
tor*s  degree,  and  in  l646  he  was  chosen  a  fel-    God  (Common  Prayer).    2.  Good ;  righttt 
low  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  the  fol-    religious  {Psalmi). 
lowing  year  was  appointed  lecturer  in  anatomy        Goodly,  ad.  Piously;  righteously  (Hooi 
lo  that  society.     He  was  greatly  patronized  by        GODLYHEAD.  i.   (from  godly.)  G< 
Croinwtrlt,  by  whom  he  was  made  head  physi-    ness ;   ri|2hteousness  (Spenser). 
cian  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  appointed        GODMANCHESl'ER,  a  larm  village 
warden    of  Mertcm  college,  and  one  of  the    according  to  some,  a  borough)  of  if  ontingi 
council  of  state.   On  the  restoration.  Dr.  God-    shire,  parted  from  Huntingdon  by  the  1 
d/.rd  was  removed  Yrom  his  wardenship  by  the    Ouse.     It  is  seated  in  a  ricn  and  fertile 
king.     He  then  remo\-ed  to  Gresham  college,    which  yields  great  plenty  of  corn.    Here 
\^'here  he  had  been  chosen  professor  of  physic    school  called  The  free  granunar  school  of  q< 
ill  1655.     He  now  constantly  attended  tnose    Elizabeth.    When  James  I.  came  thn 
meetings  in  which  the  royal  society  originated ;    this  place  from  Scotland,  the  inhabitants 
and  on  the  incorporation  of  that  body,  by  royal    him  with  70  new  ploughs,  drawn  by  as  n 
yharter,  in  l663,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the    teams  of  horses ;  in  pursuance  of  the  tenui 
ijrst  council.    He  was  deemed  an  able  practi.    which  they  hold  their  land, 
tioner,  and  so  conscientious  that  he  constantly        GO'DMOTHER.  j.  (God  and  mother, 
prepared  his  own  medicines.  He  died  in  1674.    woman  who  has  undertaken  sponsion  in  u 
Bisnop  Ward  says,  that  Dr.  Groddard  was  the    baptism. 

first  Englishman  who  made  a  telescope.  GO'DSHIP.  s.  (from  god.)  The  ran 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  divinity,  to  whom  characteV  ofa  god;  deity;  divinity  (Prior 
the  female  sex  is  attribtited.  The  ancients  GO'DSON.  1.  (god  and  son.^  Om 
had  ne^lT  as  many  goddesses  as  gods :  for  un-  whom  one  has  been  sponsor  at  the  loot  (£ 
der  this  character  they  represented  the  virtues,     spear e). 

graces,  and  principal  advantages  of  life  ;  as        GODSTOW,  a  place  northwest  of  Ox 
truth,  justice,  piety,  fortune,  victory,  &c.  ip  a  sort  of  island  formed  by  the  divided  itr 

Goddess-like.  a.  Resembliiig  a  goddess  of  the  Isis  after  being  joined  by  the  Even 
(Pope).  It  is  noted  for  fish,  and  their  excellent  nu 

GODEAU  CAnthony),  a  French  bishop,     of  dressing  them  ;  but  more  so  for  the  mi 
was  born  in  1605.     He  was  one  of  those  who     that  nunnery  which  fair  Rosamond  quittc 
met  at  the  house  of  M.  Conrart  to  converse  on     the  embraces  of  Henry  II. 
polite  literature,  and  communicate  their  pro*        GO^DWARD.a.loGo^utare^is/oiMrJ 
ductioiij^  which  society  gave  rise  to  the  French       GODWIN   BANDS^  sandbauks  off 
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mit  of  Kent,  between  the  N.  and  S.  Fore-        GODYELI)    Go^dyield    ad.  (coirupir<l 

Inxi.     They  nin  parallel  with  tlie  coait  for  from  Cod  shield,  or  protect), 
three  leagues,  at  about  two  and  a  half  leagues        GCiiL.  a.  (5»lep,  Saxon.)  Yellow  iTus^fr). 
dUiDce,  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  capa*        GCEK.  j.  (from  go,)  I.  One  thdt  gn^ta ;  a 

dou  roads,  The  Downs.    These  londs  occupy  runner  (JShakMpeurt).    2.  A  walker  ^  one  tliat 

thcipaoe  that  was  formerly  a  large  tract  of  low  has  a  gait  or  manner  of  walking  good  or  bad 

inmiid,  belonging  to  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  {WoUon). 

ather  of  king  Harold  ;  and  which  being  after-  GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  the  capital  of  South 
wilds  gnren  to  ihenmnasieryof  St.  Augnktine,  Beteland,  in  Zealand,  one  of  the  United  Pro- 
at  Canterbury,  the  abbot  neslrciing  to  keep  in  vinces.  Lat.  51.  33  N.  Lon.  3.  50  £. 
repair  the  wall  that  defended  it  from  the  sea,  GOG,  and  Magog,  the  former  signifying 
the  whole  tract  was  drowned  in  the  year  1 100,  literally,  the  roqfof  a  house,  the  latter,  cover- 
karing  these  sands,  upun  which  many  ships  tag*  are  mentioned  £sek  iel  zxxviii  and  xxxix. 
hite  been  wrecked.  and  Rev.  xx.  and  are,  by  m«ist  interpreters, 
Goowfw  (Mary  Wollstonecrofi),  an  inge-  uken  in  an  allegorical  sense  for  such  princes 
aioQi  writer,  was  bom  at  Bererley,  in  York-  ^nd  people  as  were  enemies  to  the  church  and 
dure,  io  1768-  Her  father  was  of  a  roving  saints.  Gog  was  prince  of  Magi'g  according 
temper,  and  thereby  considerably  impaired  his  ^  Ezekiel,  and  Magng  the  counrry  or  people ; 
finances.  In  the  24: h  year  of  her  ace  she  o|>en-  Magog  is  said  to  be  second  son  of  Japheth, 
«i  a  day-school  at  IsliOKton,  which  was  soon  Gen.  x.  9.  without  mentioning  Gog,  whom 
after  transferred  to  New inston- green.  She  Bochart  places  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Can- 
bad  (or  a  partner  a  young  lady  to  whom  she  casus,  which  he  calls  Cogckatan,  i.  e.  ihefot' 
WM  strongly  attached,  whom  she  accompanied  '»"«'  ?/*  Gog, 

in  1785  Ut  Lisliou.    On  her  return  to  England        To  GO'GGLE.  v.  n.  To  look  asquint, 
die  euicrcd  into  the  family  of  lord  Kinusbo-        Gooole-eyed.  a.  (Soe^iexen,    Saxon.) 

rodgh,  as  governess  lo  hi>  daughters ;  in  which,  Squini-evcd  ;  not  lookih^  straight  {A»ckam). 
however,  »hc  remained  but  a  short  time.     In         GOCiOhT  (Aniony-Yves),  a  French  wri- 

1/87,  she  again  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  ^^Tt  and  author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intitled 

hadrecoureto  her  nen  for  subsistence.     She  L*Ongine  des  Lois,  des  Arfs,  des  Sciencn, 

Pobliihed  a  little  work,  intitled, Original  Stories  f^  de  leur  Progres  chez  les  anciem  Fruples, 

jnMD  real  Life,  for  the  use  of  children  ;  trans-  >758, 3  vols.  4to.     His  father  was  an  advocate, 

bled  some  works  from  the  French  and  Ger-  "nd  he  was  bom  at  Paris  in  171^-    He  was  «ery 

Ban;  and  had  some  concern  in  the  Analytical  unpromising  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned  even 

Review.     In  1790 -he  published  an  answer  to  dull  in  his  early  years ;  but  his  umlcrsUndin., 

o«Ae*i  Reflections  on  the  French  Hevolution,  developing  itself,  he  applied  to  letteriJ,  and  m 

and  the  year  follovvins  her  Vindication  of  the  length  produced  the  above  work.    The  repu- 

»>ghts  of  Women.    In  1792  she  went  to  Pa-  tation  he  gained  by  it  was  great ;  but  he  rn- 

n>,  aiu)  there  formed  an  unfortuniite  connec*  j^^  i^  ^  ^'^'J  abort  time ;  dyiiif^  the  same  year 

^IQ  with   an  American   named    Imlay,    by  ot  the  small  pox,  which  disorder  it  secmt  hi^ 

whoDi  she   had  a  daughter.      For  him   she  always  dreaded.     It  is  remarkabk  that  C-onrad 

URdenookavo\;<ge  to  Nor  way  to  regulate  some  Ftigere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  hi« 

^mercial  conCf*ms.    This'  tour  occasioned  MiS.  was  so  deeply  affected  with  tlie  death  or 

her  Utters  from  Scandinavia.     On  her  arrival  his  friend,  as  to  die  htmaelf  three  days  afi.  r 

ID  England  she  found  he ri«lf  forsaken  by  this  him.    The  abo\'e  %iork   has  been  transluld 

[nani  Oil  whom  she  had  i>luced  an  unrequited  into  English,  and  published  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
»vf.    In  ihi,  ,»tate  •f  distress  she  resolved  to        GOGMAGO<;  HILIi>,  four  miles  E.  of 

^troy  herself,  and  accordinjily  plunged  into  Cambridge,  are  the  most  elevated  in  the  court- 

^e  Ihanicd  from   Putncy-bridge.     She  was  iy*  aud  anord  a  Kood  prospect  from  their  sutii- 

'••eucd,  however,  from  the  water,  and  restored  mit.     They  are  noted  for  the  entrenchments 

Jp'iie.    1q  i/t/)  she  was  married  to  Mr.  VVil-  and  other  works  cast  up  there,  whence  some 

l>am  Godwin,  the  well-known  author  of  an  suppose  they  were  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp. 
«»qviiry  coiicernin./    l^litir;i|    Justice,    and        CK>1NG.  f.  (from  go)  I.  The  act  of  walk - 

*'*«worki.    She  died  in  cliild-birth  iu  An-  ing  {Skakspeare).     V.  Pregnancy  (Greir).     3. 

P[«  1/97,  and   was   buried  in   St.    Pancras  Denarture  {JdiUon). 
rr^-y^rd.     Since  her  death  have  been  pub-        W^LA.  s.  llie  same  with  CTMATirNf. 
nshed  her  posthumous   works,  ronsisting  of        GOLCONDA,  a  country  of  the  l>ecan  of 

*^jen  and  Fra(:ment> ;  in  which  we  meet  Hindoostan,  situated  between  the  lower  parts 

}*iin  lome  true  touches  of  nature,  but  ihey  are  of  the  rivers  Kisna  and  Godavery,  and  ihc 
^••g'aced  witli  the  intermixture  of  many  ex-     princijKil  parts  of  I>owlatibad.     It  was  for- 

i'/'^^t  which  arc  too  indelicate,  not  only  for  merly  called  Tollingdiu,  or  Tilling,  and  is  now 

ine  (Mibt'ic  eye,  but  e%'en  f«)r  private  letters  of  subject  to  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan.  It  aliounds 
l^^^uht  confidential  nature.     This  lady  pos-    in  com,  rice,  and  cattle;  but  it  is  most  re- 

l***^  <fiOfig  and  original  powers  of  mioa,  but  markable   for  its  diamond   mines,   the  most 

^'  >lotiODt,  pariicukirly  on  political  ami  reli-  considerable  in  the  world.    The  black  mer- 

^M^obieeta,  Wife  frequently  wiKt,  \isioiiary,  chants  buy  p^ncels  of  ground  to  search   for 
••J  ••miantic.  these  prrcious  atones  in.    They  sometimes  fail 

''ODWlT,  in  ornithology.     See  Scolo-    in  nsectinp  with  any,  and  in  others  th«ry  f'lul 
*'•  iuioiantc  iiches.    They  have  also  mi]\e%<&v*  vAv« 
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fine  iron  for  sword- blades,  and  curious  calicoes  ry  and  ^oM,  aiid  il  aflenrardi  hcat«d ina  piopcr 

and  chintzes.     Hydrabad  is  the  capital.  vessel  to  about  the  temperatard  of  boiUaf  wikr 

GoLCOMDA,    a   celebrated    fortress  in   the  for  three  or  four  days.    Finally,  the  miston  h 

country  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  six  ^"hed  irery  eareftilly  by  imall  jiarrels  at  a  tlw^ 


ipregnable.  leathern  bag,  and  the  rest  is  drives  mS  by  dbtil- 

GOLD.  Of  this  metal  we  have  already  treated  lation,  leaving  behind  only  the  gold  anA  Ike  d- 

in  a  mineralogtcal  and  syalematic  view  under  the  ver  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  allaysi; 

article  Adbum.    It  yet  remains  Tor  us  to  oontom-  Native  gold  is  thus  extracted  from  iU  sfii 

plate  it  in  a  metallurgic  point  of  view,  and  as  ap-  But  a  much  more  complicated  process  is  rsqaind 

propriated  to  the  arts  and  the  purposes  of  coin,  to  separate  that  portion  of  the  metal  vhick  b 

Afetalturgie  processes.    The  richest  gold  mines,  dispersed  invariably  in  the  pyrites,  ochre,  galm, 

concemingwhich  we  have  any  particular  descrip-  and  other  metallic  substances,  as  well  as  the 

tion,  are  those  of  Hungary ;  and  we  shall  hence  stony  parts  of  the  gangue.    Thaw,  in  the  wrtiB| 

pay  some  attention  to  these  establishments.    The  already  described,  are  separated  not  only  se- 

high  commercial  value  of  gold,  compared  with  cording  to  their  apparent  richn«aa,biilfwiiBlii 

that  of  every  other  metal,  depends  in  a  consider-  of  more  importance,  are  also  arraofad  acesidim 

able  degree  on  its  rarity ;  faenee  even  the  most  to  their  hardness. 

profitable  veins  of  gold  arc  of  triflipg  magnitude.  This  being  completed,  they  ai«  traMflmiti 

«nd  will  pay  very  well  to  the  miner,  though  inti-  the  stamping  mill,  which  is  a  complicMadmadU- 

mately  mixed  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  stony  nery  that  first  pounds  them  into  *.  vary  iaasr 

gangue  and  other  impurities  as  would  render  it  coarser  powder,  according  to  the  naluie  aClkl 

impossible  to  work  any  other  metal  similarly  combination,  the  pounding  being  never  esMirf 

circumstanced.     In  the  Hungarian  mines  the  tea  finer  result  than  is  absolutely  neeeBBaiy;ifr 

attention  of  t1\,e  miner  is  not  confined  to  the  tor  which  the  pulverised  mailer  is,  by  the  SMi 

Blrings  of  ore,  but  the  whole  contents  of  the  vein  machinery,  washed,  in  consequence  of  the  add^ 

are  usually  extracted.    It  is  raised  for  the  most  sion  of  a  utream  of  water  into  the  eoiier  Itat 

part  in  large  masses  to  the  surface,  and  is  then  contains  it,  into  shallow  channela  or  tnmgfairf 

diatributed  to  the  workmen,  who  break  it  first  various  dimensions,  coaslructad  cither  of  nasi 

with  large  hammers,  and  afterwards  with  smaller  or  stone,  and  communicating  at  their  extiiiHiw 

ones  till  it  is  reduced  to  pieces  of  the  sise  of  a  with  each  other,  the  whole. seriea  being  c^Mi 

walnut  or  less.    During  this  process  each  piece  is  labyrinth  ;  these  are  separated  fbom  each  alktf 

attentively  examined  and  arranged  according  to  by  bliders ;  and  when  the  inatcsrial  of  gwalwt 

its  value.    The  native  gold,  even  to  the  smallest  specific  gravity,  and  which  may  first  besuppsiri 

visible  grain,  Is  separated  as  accurately  as  possi-  to  settle,  has  depoKitcd,  another  alidrr  is  addt^ 

ble  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  chiefly  ini-  and  fresh  portion  of  lyater  admitted  from  Ihs 

bedded,  and  put  by  itself:  the  auriferous  galena  coffer.    After  which  another  labyrinth  is  opead, 

and  pyrites  are  also  thrown  into  separate  heaps,  and  then  a  third,  till  the  whole  are  progressirdj 

The  small  splinters  detached  during  this  process,  filled,  taking  care  nut  to  mix  what  has  been  de- 

as  well  as  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  mine,  are  also  posited  in  one  channel  with  what  has  been  de* 

collected,  wished,  and  sifted,  and  arranged  ac-  posited  in  U>c  others.    After  this  the  one  is  accs- 

cordlag  to  their  flnene^is  mod  apparent  richness,  rntely  mingled  with  a  little  quick  lime  by  wajof 

The  portion  rejected  in  this  firnt  examination  is  flux,  and  with  galena  proportioned  to  the  qoss- 

afterwards  re-examined  by  boys,  whose  time  is  of  tity  of  gold   and  silver  that  the  pyrite,  what 

little  value,  and  who  pick  out  nearly  the  whole  much  p>  rite  exiHts,  is  found  to  contain  aerardisf 

of  what  has  been  overlooked  by  the  men,  and  to  the  result  of  a  previous  essay.    The  nixlsri 

sorted  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  being  next  placed  in  a  revert>erating  fumacs  ii 

The  native  gold  with  its  adhering  matrix  is  made  red  hot,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cbt 

again  broken  by  band  into  still  smaller  pieces,  together,  is  stirred  up  from  time  to  time,  andkfpl 

by  which  an  additional  quantity  of  impurities  at  a  temperature  inadequate  to  ita  fuidon,  till 

and  stony  matter  is  got  rid  of:  it  is  then  put  into  part  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off:  this  bciafcf' 

a  kind  of  wooden  box,  floored  with  cast  iron  fccted,  the  fire  is  increased,  the  whole  is  broa|M 

plates,  and  reduced  to  a  heavy  powder  by  the  to  a  state  of  thin  fusion,  and  then  let  cmt  iaiss 

action  of  two  or  more  heavy  spars  of  oak  shod  mould  of  sand.     It  is  afterwards  hrokca  \^ 

with  iron,  and  worked  alternately  in  the  num-  small  piecen,  and  roasted  and  fused  once  or  ivu* 

ner  of  a  common  stamping  mill.    This  powder,  more,  till  all  the  sulphur  and  other  impnrili^ 

or  flour,  as  it  is  called,  being  now  removed  into  are  got  rid  of,  and  nothing  remains  bnl  the  fSii" 

a  convenient  vessel  like  a  large  bason,  in  mixed  ous  metals  with  which  it  is  combined,  osasUy 

with  a  sufBricnt  quantitv  of  salt  and  water  to  silver  and  copper,  but  occasionally  lead,  antiat- 

render  it  damp,  after  which  a  workman  Ukes  a  ny,  platina,  and  iron. 

tjiin  porous  leather  bag,  puts  a  quantity  of  mer-  The  separation  of  gold  IVom  theae  asetabcM- 

eury  into  it,  and  by  a  continued  regular  pressure  stitutes  the  process  of  refining.    Lead  is  soa- 

forces  the  mercury  in  minute  drops,  like  dew,  rated   upon   a  large  scale,   by  what  Is  esUid 

through  the  leather:  in  this  minutely  divided  testing,  or  converting  the  lead  into  a  vitrcfi* 

state  it  falls  upon  the  pulverised  ore,  and  is  im-  oxyd :  antimony  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  whkki 

mediately  kneaded  up  with  it  till  the  requiaita  while  it  will  not  unita  with  the  gold,  eonvrrts  Ikt 

quantity  (depending  in  a  great  rai*asure  on  the  antimony  into  a  sulphuret.    Thia  aulphnict  ■ 

proportion  of  gold)  baa  been  added.    This  part  antimony  may  be  afterwards  employed  la  «" 

of  the  piocess  being  completed,  the  mixture  ia  parate  gold  from  silver,  as  well  as  IhNnthai*- 

rubbed  together  by   a  wooden  pestle  for  some  perfect  metals.    While  it  is  usually    ieparsks 

time  lo  cxjieditc  the  ineorporf  tion  of  the  merca-  from  platina  by  merctvy,  which  uiiilci  lc»  i^ 


r 
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iSj  wilb    pUtina   than    wllh   f^ld,   ind    o( 
(DBnc  iMim  the  platiiM  purp.    Thi-  gnlil  in  Kf- 

I     ttnxrd*  Mparitol  IVDni  tlie  mercury  by  di«tiU 
lubn. 

I        .f^caCbM  itfGiildlo a  vanity  tftht  arlr.— tloiler 

I     Ihuhnid  we  ■ball  connider  Ihc  pruceaseH  ufgalil- 

I     tiaHiif  Bod  gtUiag  in  gmrrai. 

OalOtalvig,  inpluding  the  mode  of  mnnurae- 
laritt{eU/(<if  and  jill  vtri-. 

1Vtslaururpure);o1d,  by  reBceted  lifsht,  is 
«bll  hriBhljvUoir.Tergingon  onehind  lowarda 
naafc,  and  tm  the  other  luirardi  bru*  yrlloir  : 
ilkrenariiahle  that  gold  fuwd  wilh  borax  ht-- 
twin  omiidnmhljr  palpr  than  utual,  and,  on 
Ijbtolha  hand,  whFn  Tuied  with  nitre,  ii  hceome* 
Mn  bi^hlj'  eobiurrd,  without  any  other  poreep- 
dUa  ehitnce  being  indueed  by  either  of  thiw 
«lti(  benee  •*  Ihii  metal  in  rerkoned  beautiful  In 
lUfsrlloa  \a  the  fuineoa  and  brilliancy  of  ili 
NMr,  the  borax  BuK  uied  by  the  eoldimiths  in 
|MRa)l<r  mixed  with  a  aufflcicnt  quanlily  of  nitre 
l*MnBlfrbtlann'il>diaco1ourin|;  property.  The 
WlfNtorgnld,  wheu  in  bi^hfufiionj  U  bluviib 
Olll,  «r  nrnrly  the  same  tint  with  that  of  gold 
Iflnatailtled  light:  this  latter  may  roaTenient- 
^lnabaerved  by  Uyine  a  leaf  of  gold  behieen 
mlbio  plate*  or  nlourleu  glasa,  and  holding 
|Mw<ni  the  eye  and  a  itroiig  light. 

Tlw  (DM iRc  graitily  of  f^oU  it  only  inferior  to 
IkrtofBUttink;  with  regard  to  it  1  preriie  amounl 
•miidmblc  variation  may  he obsened  on  coni- 
ftrisg  the  reporli  of  di'Sbrfnt  authors,  one 
iMiag  it  U  bigh  aa  2(),  and  analher  as  luw  as 
U%  Thit  differean  in  no  doubt  in  part  altri- 
Wibl*  lo  illghl  impuritie*  in  the  gold  itoelf, 
|acUy  tlw  lu  imperfeciioo  in  the  balancci  niado 
aiegf.  In  difference*  of  teniprralure,  to  the  gold's 
tnBica«liii«aa(Iormetal,1o  iti  being  hamuier- 
rtwagt.and  lo  otliercauscn,  which,  in  the  arli- 
■U  Almt,  wc  bate  briefly  poinled  out  »  alTei-l- 
iu  the  ■pecifie  graTity  of  metallie  aubilancea. 
umdlbg  to  an  eiperimenl  by  Mr.  Ellirut, 
■*««(  accuracy  ii  well  known,  the  apeciSc  grari- 
tl»fa»  ingot  nf  gold  n'flned  by  antimony  wai 
'l^lM,  and  of  tlw  Hme,  when  hammered,^ 
IfrJW.  Areortttng  to  Lewis,  the  (peciflcRravily 
•ril*  gold  al  S3^  Fah.  amauntnl  to  1<J'3T6. 
Miaen  rrpiirit  the  upeuiflr  graiitv  af  One  gold 
11  IngM  to  be-  IS-ia8,  xnd  the  ume,  when  ham- 
arrtd.^  19  36] .  In  hirdneu  thia  metal  ranka 
MMcwbal  ab»Te  xilter  and  briow  capper.  It  la 
dlNaely  He.tible,  and  *o  lough,  thai,  hIil-u  al 
>ra|tll  by  repealed  bending  it  ii  made  to  break, 
tab  Uk  Ctactuml  pletea  appear  terminated  by  s 
mdn^haped  extremity.  Frum  lla  tollneia  and 
tHpifaa  It  fCfcivea,  with  perfect  eiactnesi,  Ills 
■■pia^B  of  the  did  in  mining,  and,  for  the 
*■■  raaaona,  il  d<it>  nnl  flle  f>eely,  clogging  up 
Ac  ledb  of  the  ln>trunient  in  a  very  thorl  time. 
tlpsuimca  litile  i-la<itioity  or  aonorouineaa.  It 
'rwlieii  great  hrillianre  from  the  bumiabrr,  but 
»o'  trnni  llic  Bcti"n  of  pnliihing  powdera.  II  ii 
^(•ruuiand  iiiaipid.  The  lenarily  of  gi'ld  i« 
<>Syi  Meant  to  great  aa  wu  auppuM-d  liy  the 
Vnitr  cbcmialt ;  Il  ia  inferior  in  tliia  reapect  lo 
'^1  Mppcr,  plalina,  and  ailVL-r.  A  wire  ofgold, 
6  If  an  Inch  lo  diameter,  will  aupport  about 
Sit  Ibi,  af  aiolrdupoia,  b<^fore  it  breakt.  Il  >a 
•ttitMtlj  malleable  both  wlien  bot  and  cold,  and 

nn  diirtil«. 

U<Qn*equenee  of  the  lii|;h  commercial  value 
"^IbM,  tt  u  irarrely  etcr  employed  in  mau,  or 
'*  AM  ptalea,  fur  oniamenlal  purpoaeti  hut 
•^tnlaie  bM  bcca  taken  of  it*  remarknbl*  mal- 


loabilily  tn  rcdun-  [t  into  Icarea  of  an  aluiotl    ' 
incrcdibU'  Ihinneu;  ao  that  In  Ihii  tlale,  ni.lw    ' 
filandinc  il*  high  tperiHc  gravity,  it  will  Bo:i 
the  air  like  a  ffalbir.  Of  the  ingeuiout  arl  ca 
gnld-bealing,  we  ithall  proceed  to  give  a  ibncl  J 

ThegoldaelFrledror  Ihiipurposeia  a>  pureM  I 
potnible;  the  quantity  uaed  at  one  time  by  thai  J 
Engliahartistaistwoounce).   This  being  melted  1 
in  a  blaek'lead  crucible  with  anme  borax,  !•  J 
pt>ured  into  an  iron  would,  pre* ioualy  heated  and    i 
greatpd,  hy  Which  it  la  formed  into  a  plate  *i\  (  ~ 
eight  inrhea  long,  and  three  quartera  of  an  ins 
wide.     Thi*  plate  ia  healed  red  hoi,  in  order  I 
burn  off  Uu  tallow,  and  is  then  extended  hy  fo^-  J 
ing  on  an  aniil,  and  snerwardi  paated  belweea  I 
ateelrollera,till  il  become*  a  lopg  ribband  at  this  I 
as  paper.  Tbe  ribband  la  now  cut  inlu  ISO  equal  1 
pieeea,  each  of  which  ia  forged  on  an  an^il,  till  1 
It  ia  abnul  an  inch  aquare,  atler  which  Iliey  iirB  J 
well   annealed.     E«*   of  the    (quarc*  In 
dtate  weigha  ail  graini  and  four  irnlti*,  ar 
thiekue9<>itequalto,Uofaainch.  Tbe  toUplatMj 
of  gold  Ihui  ptuduu.>d  are  interlaid  wllh  pieeM  I 
of  Tcry  Bne  vellum,  about  four  inciiea  aqUaiC,  J 
and  about  twenty  vellum  leatea  are  placed  o 
the  ouliidea ;  the  whole  ii  then  put  into  a  cw 
of  parchment,  over  which  I*  drawn  another  « 
milar  raae,  aa  thai  the  packet  ia  kept  cloae  and 
light  on  all  aides.     Beiug  now  laid  on  a  amooltl  • 
blurk  of  marble,  from  SttO  to  eOOIba.  in  weight, X 
the  heavier  the  belter,  the  workman  begin*  tb*  V 
healing  with   a  round-faced  tnmewhat  convex* 
hammer,   called    the   Caleb   haiumer,    weighing 4 
six  teen  pounds ;  the  packet  ia  turned  iiccaiionall^LV 
upilde  dnwn,   and    beaten  with  ilrniig  but 
acute  alrokei,  till  the  gold  ii  extended  near 
an  equality  with  the  vellum  leaves,  to  aacerlataj 
which  (he  packet  Is  opened  from  time  to  I 
■nd  also  bent  and  rolled  between  tho  ham 
facilitnle  the  eitcntion  of  the  gold  belwem  Iha  1 
leave*.     Thi*   Brat   part  of  tbe    proceaa   bei(>f  4 
eomplL'led.tho  packet  i>  then  taken  toplere*.  and  4 
each  leaf  of  gold  U  divided  into  four,  with  a  aleal  ■ 
knife ;  the  000  pit'cci  Ibus  produced  are  Intel       ' 
with  picer*  of  oxgut,  of  ibe  same  dimeaaiooa,  .1 
and  uaed  iu  the  tame  manner  a*  the  vellum. 
healing  ia  continued,  but  with  a  lighter  I 
nicr,  called  Iheahodderlng  hammer,  and  weighing  1 
about  twelve  pnuadt,  till  the  gold  ia  brought  M  1 
the  tame  dimenaiona  a*  lheinttrpu*ed  mcmhrano. 
Il  ia  now  again  divided  into  four,  bj  mcana  ot%   , 
piece  nf  cane  cut  lo  an  edge,  the  leaie*  being  bf  1 
thi*  time  so  light,  that  any  accidenlat  moisture,  J 
eondcnalng  on  an  iron  blade,  would  cause  theai  J 
tn  adhere  lo  il.     The  3100  bence  reautliug  ai»  1 
parted    into   three    packets,    with   iater|in>«A  C 
membrane  a*  before,  and  beaten  with  the  Bnixb-  ' 
Ing  or  gold  hamracr,  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  J 
till  they  acquire  an  extent  equal  lo  the  former.    I 
I'he  packets  are  now  taken  in  pieces,  and  tliB  J 
gold  leaves,  by  uienna  of  a  cane  InalTumenl  an  * 
the  breath,  arv  laid  flat  on  a  leathern  eushim 
and  cut  one  by  une,  to  an  even  aquKre,  by  a  c>i 
lYamC)  they  are  laatly  laidln  booka  af'.^1eav«t  I 
each,  the  paper  of  which  Is  previously  amuolh«t,  J 
and  rubbed  with  red  bole,  Iu  prevent  them  fron  \ 
adhering.  Ilenec  It  appear*,  that  each  of  Ihe  ini  ' 
square  pieces,  into  which  the  ribbvnd  ofgold  w 
divided,  ia  exirnded,  by  healing,  tn  I9A  aqua 
inchea,  or  16  leaves,  weighing  0-1  of  a  grain  i 
each,  and  not  exceeding  in  thick iicai  ,,j^',j  u' 
inch.     Rarh  grain  ofgold  furnialu;!  30  b  tq 


GOLD. 

fSolit  win*,  as  it  \n  railed,  is  in  fact  only  lilver  belter:  that  it  may  worl&  frcplyf  it  is  to  be  mixed, 

wire  gilt^andis  prepared  in  the  followio^  manner:  previously  to  being  uved,  witli  a  little  oil  of  tor* 

A  solid  cylinder  of  fine  silver,  weighing  about  peutine,  till  it  is  broueht  to  a  proper  coRsintcBtt. 

tiventypounds^is  covered  with  thick  Icavesofgold,  If  the  gold  Kize  is  good,  it  will  be  suffioientt;  dry 

which  are  made  to  adhere  inseparably  to  it  by  in  twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  to  allow  the  srti<t 

means  of  the  burnisher :  sucoessive  laminae  arc  to  prowled  to  the  last  part  of  the  process,  wbiA 

thus  applied^  till  the  quantity  of  gold,  if  intended  is  the  application  of  the  gold.     For  this  purpotf, 

for  common  gold  wire,  amounts  to  100  grains  for  a  leaf  of  gold  iw  spread  on  tlie  cushion  (fomedby 

every  pound  troy  of  silver;  if  for  double  gilt  wire,  a  few  folds  of  flannel,  secured  on  a  piewofwMd 

to  abmit  140  grains.  about  eight  inches  square  by  a  tight  roveiiof  o( 

This  gilt  silver  rod  is  then  drawn^suecessively  leather^,  and  is  cut  into  strips  of  a  proper  sise,by 

through  holes  made  in  a  strong  steel  platen  till  it  is  a  blunt  parallel  knife ;  eadi  strip  being  takea  op 

reduced  to  the  size  of  a  thi^  quill,  care  being  on  the  point  of  a  fine  brush,  is  applied  to  the  psit 

taken  to  anneal  it  accurately  after  each  operation,  intended  to  be  gilded,  and  is  then  gently  prated 

The  succeeding  process  is  similar  to  the  former,  down  by  a  ball  of  soA  cotton ;  the  gold  inllllcdil!^ 

except  that  a  mixed  metal,  somewhat  softer  than  ly  adheres  to  Ihc  sticky  surface  of  the  siic,  ssd 

■teel,  is  employed  for  the  dravring  plates,  in  order  after  a  few  minutes,  the  dexterous  applicatiMof 

to  prevent  the  gilding  from  being  stripped  off,  and  a  large  ca  mePs  hair-brunh  sweeps  away  the  km 

no  farther  a  nnealingis  requisite,  alter  it  is  brought  particles  of  the  gold  leaf  without  disturbiag  tbe 

to  be  as  slender  as  a  crow  quilU    When  the  wire  rest.     In  a  day  or  two  the  sice  will  be  oamplctcl} 

is  spun  as  thin  as  is  necessary,  it  is  wound  on  a  dried,  and  the  operation  is  &niahed.    Theadns- 

hollow  copper  bobbin,  and  carefully  annealed  by  tages  of  this  method  of  gilding  are  that  it  is  u^ 

a  very  gentle  heat :  finally,  it  is  passed  through  simple,  vcrydurable,  not  readily  injured  by  chssf- 

a  flatting- mill,  and  the  process  is  complete.  es  of  weather,  even  when  exposed  to  the  opeaiir, 

According  to  Pr.  Hat  Icy,  six  feet  in  length  of  and  when  soiled  it  may  be  cleaned  with  a  little 

tbe  ftnost  gilt  wire  liefore  flatting,  will  counter-  warm  water  and  a  soft  brush ;  its  diiiadvsnta|tii 

poise  no  more  than  a  grain :  and  as  the  gold  is  that  it  cannot  be  burnished,  and  therefore  wsati 

not  quite  ,',  of  the  whole,  a  single  grain  of  gold  the  high  lustre  produced  by  the  next  method.  lH 

thus  extended  will  be  345^  feet  long.    By  the  cbief«uipluyment  isinout-doorwnrk.  Bonidied 

operation  of  flatting,  the  length  of  the  wire  is  gilding,  orgildiog  in  distemper,  is  thus  perforsKd: 

increased  about  a  seventh,  and  its  width  is  equal  the  surface  to  be  gilt  musl  first  l>ecareftilly  covered 

to  ^^  of  an  inch :  hence  the  surface  occupied  by  with  strung  size,  made  by  boiling  down  pieeeisf 

one  grain  is  equal  to  98*7  square  inches,  with  a  white  leather,  or  clippings  of  parchment,  till  thiy 

thidLness  of  ,^,  of  an  inch.  are  reduced  to  a  stiff'jelly  j  this  coating  being  dried, 

Gilding  in  genet al, — One  of  the  most  valuable  cigbtor  ten  more  must  beapplicd,con9isUBgofthfl 

properties  of  gold  is,  that  of  its  extreme  ductility,  same  size,  mixed  with  fine  Paris  plaster,  or  wtih- 

which  we  have  just  noticed,  for  without  this  it  ed  chalk  j  when  a  Nuffieient  number  of  Isjersbife 

could  seldom,  on  account  of  its  dearncss,  be  been  put  on,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 

employed  in  substance,  and  its  ornamental  use  the  work,  and  the  whole  is  t>ecome  quite  d^ 

would  be  extremely  limited.  It  is  in  consequence  moderately  thick  layer  must  be  applied,  oompoted 

of  this  properly  that  we  are  able  to  cover  almost  of  size  and  bole,  or  yellow  ochre ;  while  this  hit 

any  substance  with  layers  almost  infinitely  fine,  is  yet  moist,  tbe  gold  leaf  is  to  be  put  on  in  the 

and  to  make  them  assume  the  appearance  and  usual  manner;  it  will  immediately  adhere  oo  be* 

possess  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  precious  metaL  ing  pressed  with  the  cotton  ball,  and,  before  tbe 

And  on  this  the  art  of  gilding  depends.  size  is  become  jicrfectly  dry,  those  parts  whicb^e 

The  materials  of  gilding,  or  rather  the  difierent  intended  to  be  the  most  brilliant  are  to  be  esr^ 

states  in  which  gold  is  used  for  this  purpose,  are  fully  burninhed  with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth.  U 

the  following:  leaf-gold  of  different  thick^iesKcs,  order  to  save  the  labour  of  burnishing,  it  ii  a 

and  formed  either  of  the  pure  metal,  or  of  an  alloy  common  but  bad  practice  slightly  to  burnish  the 

of  this  with  silver,  amalgam  of  gold,  and  gold  brillinnt  parts,  and  U»  deaden  the  rest  by  drawioC 

powder.     Gilding  is  performed  either  with  or  over  them  a  bru!»h  dipped  in  size ;  the  '^l^f'J 

without  the  application  of  heat.    By  the  first  of  contrast  between  tbe  poishcd  and  unpoUihcd 

these  methods,those  substances  are  gilt  which  are  ^o\d  is  indeed  thus  obtained,  but  the  general  e^ 

not  liable  to  attraction  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  produced  in  tbe  rcgoltf 

heat,  such  as  metals,  and  sometimes  glass  and  way,  and  the  smallest  drop  of  water  fallins  «• 

porcelain  :  the  second  method  is  practised  with  the  sized  part  occasions  a  stain.    This  kind  a 

those  substances,  such  as  wood,  paper,  leather,  gilding  can  only  be  applied  on  in-daor  work,!* 

silk,  lacquered  and  japanned  ware,  &c.  which  rain,  and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  dssip- 

would  be  injured  and  even  destroyed  at  the  tern-  ness,  will  cause  the  ^old  to  peel  off.    When  ^ 

perature  requisite  for  gilding  the  former.    This  it  may  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  brush,  and  ^^!& 

last  is  the  simplest  method,  and  we  will  describe  rits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.    It  is  ehiesf 

it  before  we  proceed  to  the  art  of  gilding  bv  heat.  used  on  picture-frames,  mouldings,  and  ^u***' 

On  wood  there  are  two  methods  of  gilding,  vis.       Letters  written  on  vellum  or  paper  are  gildcdU 

oil  gilding,  and  burnished  gilding.    The  first  is  three  ways :  in  the  first,  a  little  size  is  mixed  viV 

thus  performed :  the  wood  must  first  be  covered  or  the  ink,  and  the  letters  are  written  as  usoalj  wtM* 

primed  with  two  orthreecoatingsofltoiled  linseed  they  are  dry,  a  slight  degree  of  stickiness  is  f|*j 

oil  and  white  lead,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pores  and  duced  by  breathing  on  them,  upon  which  tbefsw 

conceal  the  irregularities  of  tlie  surface  occasion-  leaf  is  immediately  applied,  and  by  a  little  jkOf 

cd  by  the  veins  in  the  wood.    When  the  pruning  sure  may  be  made  to  adhere  w  itli  !»utt>'ient  If** 

is  quite  dry,  a  thin  coat  of  gold  size  must  be  laid  ness :  in  tlie  second  method  some  white  i^/f 

on.    This  is  prepared  by  grinding  together  some  chalk  is  ^»und  up  with  strong  size,  and  the  W' 

Ktrun|fly  calcined  red  ochre  with  the  thickest  dry«  ters  are  made  with  this  by  means  of  a  bn^i 

ing  oil  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  older  the  when  the  mixture  is  almost  dry,  tlie  goMkif*^ 


G  O  L  D. 


tod  mtkc  IhP  It-tlrr.  df  Ih).  b>  inciii- ofa  bruiih. 
Tkiden  or  tbr  le*v«  of  liuok*  %Te  |ii)tte<l  irbile 
ll  Iftc  binder'*  |>ma,  lij  Sral  ft|i|ilyin|>  ■  niinpoii- 
lk»r<inwd  Af  rour  pull  orAniirninn  lii'lo,  *nil 
Dtest  utifimoitj,  t;mua<I  loECIIier  lit  >  pruper 


it     uniled  nierelj  bj  llii-  nllrnplinn  «rHltiFtUn  iub-  | 

I,    Bivtinpc  betirren  Uitni.    T)u!  siniplcst  uf  all  i 

1.     kinJ<  ur  gilding  on  metal,  nnd  wliicb  Mrikjnt 

damoDHlrnlHlbepawrrnrttirklBnitiofRdhtiiii 

U  one  lh«l  ia  .wuielliuc*  pncllaed  iiD  plane  « 

fare(*r«upper  and  irua  Willi  cnntldHralile  (nciv 

The  liielal  beiDg  preiiousl;  pnlnlivil  and  uu 

heatrd  lo  about  the  lemiwralur 


IFirtfle  of  an  r^;  "ih!*  coatiiiK,  irlien  nearly  ed  lead,  andeovervd  wilh  a  ilniihle  lajer  of^ldl 

dr;,i«  tmoolhed  ti}  the  burnisher, it  ia  Ibru  alijtht-  lisf ;  by  llie  caiitloai  applinliiiOJir  a  bUxxl-*! 

iTBoiibrned  with  clean  waler,  ami  Ibe  (-old  leaf  burniiJicr  applied  genlljr  at  Hral.  and  loorvai 

BpplM,  and  alVrwardi  buniithed.     In  iipder  to  Ibe  force  oftlie  preamrg  by  df^reea,  Ihe  aurfi 

tapwaattf  KiltllBurCT  on  the  Im  I  her  roveri  of  ofgoldandropperarebpoiiKhlloloiicheaeholtifft  J 

kMt*,ttae  Ifatherli  llrti  diiitrd  ixer  itllh  vitj  jnalmoiteverypiiinl.anitlUen 

'Aw>anrder«dra>inorni»lli'h.lbpn  Ihe  iron  tool  pro  portioned  to  Iha  cnnplelru 

trmi'LththeHgureii  made  ■•  ■iiuder.-ilelj  healed.  The  Aral  layer  beins  Ihui  bun 

>«Mpraueddnwn  upon  a  pien'oflcai'frold.iirhich  cond  i>  made  to  adhere  ir  "~ 
■lichlly  adhere* to  it;  bfinirtheiiiinBirdiately  ap- 

ilUtatt  


llie  contact-  1 


•Hal  ta  tlie  lurhc 
S^N*vllMtpalal  tl 


aomelimeaa  third.if  Ihe  Kildiiif:  )>  intended  In  \tm  m 
verrlDlid.  Theob]eetionlo  thia  mrlLnd  of  gild.  1 
iDit  ia  iM  tcdiou«aeu,and  the  almost  Impouibiltty  ■ 
ofiMing  a  infDdcntpreisure  without  jitj  urine  "" 
eTeniieu  ofthegildi'd  lurraru;  where  tliese  ot 
tiona  do  not  apply,  there  eaunot  he  a  more  c 
tualmodeofgilding,  BsiseTideDt  rromllivini 
facture  arplliilverorrnpperwire.  The  bar.ba-  I 
fore  It  i<  committed  to  the  wire-drawer,  is  plated  1 
with  ga\d,  by  haTiog  leieral  leave*  uf  gnid  buiw  4 
niahed  down  upon  it.  and  beini;  then  aubjeelHl  to  I 
the  BtTonir  eompresaioD  that  taken  place  io  wir^ 
...  .  ,  drawing,  Ihegold  and  Ibeolher  metal  becutne  M 

"Dm  lamlah  is  prepared  by  diaaoKine  in  drying  perri^clly  united  a*  lo  form  in  a  manner  bul  mm 
lhlwd»il»quanlityofsiimanimg.or,Millbctltr,  lubitanee.  The  most  uaual  luelbud  of  ciiierinr  I 
•rdau  •uberequiIlD  weight  to  Ihe  oil;  a  very  Ihcaurfareofamelal  withgold  itbynieauaoral^  I 
Jrnac  and  ailtieaive  taniiab  ii  thua  prepared,  nmalgam,nr,miUii  lechnicatly  ca11td,n«ter|nd-  * 
•blAbeincdIluled  wilbupropcrriauitilyurail  in;.  If  the  metal  to  befilt  is '.ilTcr,tLebei[wa| 
•I  iMrimtiiie  Is  to  be  applied  aa  Ibin  a*  pnanible  ofprDrecdineii  first  loanaX  it  in  warm  dilute  miyi^  ] 
talhuirpaniofliieglauiwhirh  are  lo  be  gilded;  rialicarfd,  Ihal  the  aurfare  may  be  rendered  peivl  T 
■VB  thiaiadry.wbii-h  will  be  in  about  n  day,  the  fectly  clean;  it  must  then  bo  washed  in  rlvBD  I 
lllHlatabepla<vdhylhelJn>ude,orinB«luve,  water  ehanced  twoor  tUreetlinctlo^l  ridof  Uis  I 
"IMt  la  M>  warn  as  almoat  to  bum  the  Hngera  whole  acid;  being  afterward*  dried  and  made 
Mnihindled>stthi«lriuperelure(beTBmishwill  deralely  warm,  a  little  gold  amalgam,  a(an  wi 
b'MiM;1llliBous,ind  apieeeoflearKold  applied    ia  lo  be  carefully  and  evenly  apreud  upon  Ihfl   I 


irhi^of  the  leather  wllh 

le  aame  tine  makes  an  Impm- 
uaalirh.wbieh  lie*  between  the 
haaicdlmn  and  the  leather;  in  K>naei|ucnee  orihia 
abt  t«hl  with  whirh  Ihf  tare  uf  Ihe  tool  ia  nitcr- 
«1  la  Bade  In  adhere  to  llii>  leather,  so  thai,  on 
nmniag  the  leol,  a  f^ilded  impression  of  it  re- 
*tlM  behind. 

brlnhing-glainra  and  other  ulrnail*  af  tliU  ma- 
tHklini  aomctinie*,  eaperially  in  Grrniiiny,([ilt 
Mtkrlredxe* ;  this  it  done  in  Iwoiraya,  either  by 


'•UMumalvray  trill  immediately  adiicre;  when 


r,  tn  which  it 


<•  iatrrpow  i 
UipUuidtheburaiaher.'lri 
tnd,  Ifela  la  |b«  brat  mHhod  of  ci  li 
■^CtMitthu*  &xed  immnreeve 
^iHfwty;  it  nl^rn  bappena,  how 
Wiiih  ill  bul  indilferenl.lhatby  I 
W  Ike  gold  aiKiD  wear*  off ;  on  II 


ing  glas 


imed lately  adhere :  i 

Ihii  i*  completed,  the  piete  it  placed  upon  a  eon-  ' 

venieni  support  over  a  clear  charcoal  Are,  an4   | 

ien    while  IhememirylaeTaponitingiiranytpecksop   I 

L'ry    place*  appear  that  have  caeaped  the  amalgam,  ■  ■ 

--      --mllpieeeisto  belaidnn  andspreadwllhabnu^  | 


lupply  II 


Iciea 


R  lli^  I 


arlicle  ffom  Ihe  Are-     After  a  time  the  whole 

epealedvash-  thcoicrcury  will  be  driven  olT,  and  Ihe  pivc«,anep  I 

lia  aecounl  the  cooling,  being  areuratelj  examined, will  bafbuiid  ■ 

„ _..•  had  recourae  lo  be  entirely  noTered  with  a  thin  cuating  of  pals  I 

)>.  For  this  pnrp«*e  aome  powdervd  gold  i>  iciii-  dull  gold.    Tlte  imall  roughnesiand  loa>c1y  ad*  I 

faradwilb  cum  water  and  borax,  and  in  thixtate  hcring  partielei  are  now  lo  be  rvnioied  wilh  ft  I 

■PpUidlo  the  olean  surface  of  ttie  glaui  with  a  acrateh  bniah,  which  ismadeofuimeeiceeditiglf  1 

lacni»r>l)airpenril;wbeniiuilcdry,lheglaai  fine  bru*  irire,  bound  together  Inlo       -   --      ■ 


•  ''I  1 

■  ii  rendered  perfeelly  i>inoiith  and  J 
briglll.hut  it  still  remains  of  a  pale  jrelbiw  colour 
this  defect  ia  neil  removed  by  wanning  IhepTvn 
and anieariogil over w1thgilder'swaa,Neonipn-ii-  I 
tioQ  of  bcea-wai,  red  ochre,  verdigrii,  and  green  I 
vitriol  or  alum.  The  wax  being  burnt  oif  ai 
eharcoal  Are,  and  the  piece  queni'hed  in 


heated  to  about  the  ten., 

^•faBBBniwIingoven.tbcguiu  burnatiU',  and 

■Waru^by  aitritying.oenienU  Ihcgold  wiUi  greal 

MMMalo  ttie  glaaa  ^aflar  which  it  may  li«  bur- 

■M*L    Tbv  gililing  upon  porcelain  is  in  like 

■Uta  Sxrdby  fire  and  bural;  and  Ihiikind  of 

"•nteagDeJIhertraiiBparrnt  nur  liable  loviflen. 

Mt  Ikn  injure  it>  form  iu  alow  red  heal,  in  free     Mlouruf  the  gilding 'will  bo  found  la  be   luuch 

nalheritkand  iigury  thai  the  finer  and  more    h«iglitened|  irlt  is  not  nilBrieDtly  to  by  tlie  firll 

•mlekiadaorglaaaareapitoiuMainlVoiiisach    application,  a  suececdlng  noewill  complclclbc 

taM«w»t.^*ll  the  nwllioda  of  gilding  hilhcrlo    deHlredeilectj  after  which  Itw  work  may  be  bur*  | 

"^b«d  raaeoible  eaeh  other,  by  betuK  accom-    ntlhed  or  nul,  accurding  to  Ihe  tute  ol  the  arlial 

pnkdbynmnaof  «Hneadbe*ivcaiediuia:lhi>,    Instead  of  the  coiamaa  gilder's  wax,  a  uiatur 

^■>ntT,  is  ndtthe  rise  with  gildinn  upon  mctalt;     of  equal  part>  ol  nitre,  «al  ammoiilai',  green  *i 

'ktpU  it  brn  light  into  iuiHicdiale  eontuv-t  with     triul,  anil  (crdigria,  moUltocd  with  water,  WTI 

'h  uthtr  metal,  aud  Uie)   both  rciuiln    Hriuly     uitnvr  Ihe  purpow. 


GOLD. 

^  Copper  Md  fbjB  Miitf%  formed  by  its  combina-  the  prodaction  of  tUndard  ^1d,  Ibi 

tion  with  cincy  are  filded  nearly  in  the  same  way  ferent  cbiranter,  its  bulk  will  be  fo 

as  xilrer;  but  aa  tbelr  affinity  for  mercury  is  eon-  ably  greater  than  would  be  dedue 

siderably  Icai  than  that  of  silTer,  it  would  be  difll-  mean  specific  gpraTity  of  its  ingrediei 

cult  to  make  the  amal^m  of  gold  adhere  to  the  Zinc  forms  with  gold  an  alloy  #1 

burnished  surface  of  these  metals  by  the  same  low  colour;  in  other  respects  its  acti 

means  and  with  the  same  evenness  as  takes  place  that  of  arsenic    The  specific  i^ravil; 

in  the  case  Just  described,  and  hence  nitric  acid  pound  is  somewhat  greater  than  tb 

is  employed  to  facilitate  the  sdhesion  of  the  cop-  mean,  when  the  xinc  oonstitates  ^  o 

per  and  mercury :  by  which  aid  five  grains  of*  Cobalt,  mixed  with  standard  gold  ii 

gold  may  be  made  completely  to  gild  both  the  tion  of  four  grains  to  an  ounce,  rmdi 

upper  and  under  surlkces  of  144  copper  buttons,  somewhat  paler,  and  induces  a  slig 

each  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter.  brittleness,  but  does  not  materially  i 

Iron,  or  rather  steel,  is  gilt  with  great  difficulty:  rity.    Id  the  proportion  of  38  gra.  1 

for  if  a  high  heat  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  renders  the  gold  very  brittle,  an< 

the  temper  of  the  steel  will  hereby  be  ii^iured  and  earthy  fracture. 

reduced  too  low.  One  of  the  best  plans  lately  re-  Ntcke'.^  mixed  in  the  proportion  ol 

eommended,  is  a  mixture  af  sulphuric  ether  with  the  ounce,  produces  an  alloy  of  the  c 

nitro-muriat  of  gold  ;  if  ether  thus  charged  with  brass,  %vith  a  coarse-grained  earthy 

gold  be  spread,  by  means  of  a  fine  brush,  on  the  Tery  brittle:  its  specific  gravity  beii 

aurface  of  highly  polished  8teel,the  etherwill  pre*  less  than  the  mean, 

•ently  evaporate!  and  leave  Uie  gold  behind  in  With  mani;ai»e«,in  its  black  0x3rd,  gi 

dose  contact  with  the  steel;  at  which  time  the  ad-  bine,  and  produce  an  alloy  of  a  rede 

llesion  will  be  considerably  improved  by  an  ap-  pable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  lustre  li 

plication  of  the  burnisher.    The  deamess,  and  mixed  metal  is  exceedingly  hard,  an 

especially  the  rapid  volubility  of  ether,  are  objec-  sessed  of  ductility,  as  to  be  in  some 

tions  of  some  moment,  but  may  be  got  over  by  tened  by  the  hammer  before  it  breal 

using  the  best  oil  of  turpentine  instead  of  theether,  With  bwrnxUk^  in  the  proportion  of 

which  has  nearly  the  same  efficacy  in  deoompos-  the  ounce,  it  yields  an  alloy  of  a  | 

ing  the  nitro-muriat  of  gold ;  and  while  nni«4i  yellow,  excessively  brittle,  and  exhil 

dieaper,  is  by  no  means  so  quickly  evaporable.  grained  earthy  fracture:  its  specific  ( 

Applkatum  t^  Gold  10  the  purpote,  <^  Cbm.— The  ^';**  ««»«"  **""  ****  "!"*•  ^  "**" 

high  value  of  gold  renders  it  at  all  times  cxpedi-  f  ""J^d  '"^^  even  a^quarter  of  a  grai 

ent  to  piesefveit  as  ftee  f rom  the  waste  pro-  in  the  ounce,  the  mixture,  although  1 

duced  by  friction  as  possible:  but  more  especially  ^^V"*?  "^r^    •?k^''  f^  "  ^tu  ^ 

to  when  it  is  converted  into  coin,and  thus  beciimes  If  a*/,,  melted  with  gold,  in  the  pro 

a  standard  measure  of  value ;  and  is  extremely  li-  ra»ns  in  Uie  ounce,  gives  an  alloy  i 

able  to  wear  out  by  an  incoi^^nt  circulation.'  semblingflne  palego  d,butwhich  1. 

It  is  hence  constantly  alloyed  with  some  other  flw","  wholly  destitute  of  mrtalli< 

metal  that  is  capable  of  giving  it  addiUonal  hard-  has  a  fine-grained  porcellaneous  ap] 

ness,  and  in  just  such  a  quantity  as  is  suflicient  *V^'^^  ff''*^Vy  "      J^ ,       *•»»»  the 

te  produce  this  effect.    In  the  standard  gold  of  :*^7/T'^.?V*"''^;^'^."*^*'*51; 

our  own  country,  copper  is  the  alloy  employed  ^  J^e  ductility  of  ffold  a.  t^^"**"  of  h 

for  thU  purpose,  and  the  proportion'  is  that'  of  Tt"^  «»^^«*  '^'♦h  8«W  in  the  prop 

thirty-eight  graini  to  the  ouni.     The  gold  thus  prs.  to  the  ounco^  forms  a  pole  yellc 

inteiiiix^cd,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered  *  "^^k  *'  ^^^l  f™        *'h«i  " 

harder,  is  ^  ductile  as  in  its  state  of  purity.  The  ^'^^m^t  breaking,  but  isvory  little 

colour  ik  changed  to  a  deeper  yellow,  and  its  spe-  tpeciflc  gravity  »  considerably  grc. 

eific  gravity  is  remarkably  diminished  beyond  the  "»«"  «f  «»»f ,  ""^'^"^t.     _^  _ 

mean  of  iti  ingredients.  J\^?>^  M'^  «*»»^  f  ^^  «**'  ^f 

This  last  result  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,and  combined  with  gold  to  i»^e  *««";«»*  • 

has  led  to  an  examination  of  the  effect  produced  f  "d  probably  much  more  m  the  ou 

by  an  intermixture  of  gold  with  other  alloys,so  as  mpo.nng  its  ?^^^'^''r''}i^^^^\ 

to  decide  which  might  be  most  advantageously  ;^P'^*y!"fI^t^h'2:i^r^C^^^^^^^^^ 

employed  as  an  alloy  for  gold  coin,  by  enabling  J  »  considerably  harder  than  mndi 

the^m^al  to  retain  bulk  for  bulk  the  nearest  ap-  '*»  -P^^f «  J^^*"^ '»  '^^'^^^^ 

proach  to  its  own  specific  gravity  when  pure,  at  "^"^  <"•  ^*"  ^"**'**^"*  ingredients, 

fhe  same  time  that  it  augm^ts  its  hardness,  'and  Pl-trnannd  ^^^^^^^^^^^^l'' 

does  not  detract  from  Hs  ductility.     These  en-  ™^^»"T      VwilTwhi^JL^^^^^^^^ 

quiries  were    lately  entered  upon  with   great  *"^V''^"^•y^^?:^^'^^lJ  .^^^ 

Spirit,  by  Mr.  Hatchet  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  «d  "?;;«^  V^^^^^^V  ^"^.  ^.J"^""^ 

the  B^neVal  result  of  them  has  been  communicat-  considerably  «« '^,,^^'^*^l^»"  *  " 

ed  ttTand  since  published  by  the  Royal  Society.  Silver  m^y  ^.^^^^^^^^^^f^^ 

'^                        •  .             u  tions,  and  occnsions  hardly  any  perc 

yfrsemCf  on  aecount  of  its  volatility,  can  be  com-  ^^^^  ^f  ductility,  hardnea,  or  meai 

bined  with  gold  only  in  small  proportions.    The  ^jiy .  ^Yie  colour  of  the  mass  beconc 

alloy,  or  mixed  metal  hence  produced,  is  of  a  grey  j^^ny  „  41,^  quantity  of  the  silver  is 

colour,  coarse  granular  fracture,  and  very  brittle.  aiitcfc.n7t'*r  and  gold  unite  with  the  1 

Antimony,  mixed  by  fusion  with  either  fine  or  ness  into  an  amal«;am.    The  smallci 

standard  gold  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  the  former  renders  the  alloy  extn 

4  gr.to  the  ounce,(being  not  more  than^^jsof  the  Amalgam  of  gold  is  of  a  yellowish  ' 

whole  masO  will  give  a  brittle  compound  of  a  and  crystalliies  in  telrahedral  pritn 

close  granular  fraeture,with  little  metallic  lustre:  poied  of  six  parts  of  mercury  to  on 

jvhilf,  wl\h  a  chmgc  quite  as  extraordinary  ai  in  6op;>«r  wc  have  already  notiecd  ii 
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nudwd  goW.  It  n  not,  ho»f v«r,  etery  klnil  of 
iv)iultdly  purecapprr  thai  mn  wreljr  heuvd  for 
tliajiuK  golil  M  k  naUrriil  formintiaE:  nm  llii; 
Mi>(di*l(  dullar  ca|)p«r  otmiiDiiBlljr  rciulen  the 
[■•III  «ilh  vhieh  it  i«  nriicd  u  briltlo  s«  gli^i. 
Thiiippran  tabf  owln;  to  the  lead  ind  unliiuonjr 
nliirii  nioil  copper  cunUlnt,  and  wbk'h,  tlioneili 
uM  in  ■uBtcicrnl  quaolllT  to  alTecl  in  ■nj'  nia- 
loUl  dqim  tlie  durtililj  at  tilt  copper  ilkelf, 
ir  taWj  adrqualP  to  dr'lro]'  (he  dueUlily  of  Hie 
t>1d  vith  wbieb  they  are  inUrd. 
GdiB-PINcn,  in  odiithulogy.    See  Fkin- 

Gftttt-nMKY,  in  ichthyology,    ^^fr  La- 
»w. 

GnLi>.piJH,  ID  iciilliyology-     See  Cytri- 

ni. 

OOLDBRATER,  one  whw*  occiipatioti  ii 


duchy  or  LJgiiiii.  The  JnliabitnntaaTc  rngai^eJ 
in  nuDuraciDrrt  nr  woollen  iittd  linen.     LjI. 
61  3N.     lion.  ie.V3E. 
nO'LUBUUND.    a.    Encompaesed  with 

GOLD  COAST,  a  mariiime  country  of 
Gnjiiw,  whcrr  the  Europfons  hnvc  «»eral 
(i>m  inrf  M:i>1emenu.  It  rrnphes  rt'im  Ihe 
GoU  Ri«r,  18  tnilw  W.  of  Axine.  and  ends 
I  miln  E.  ot  Acraw,  being  ahOtii  ISO  miles 
in  length.  It  incliide>  tcvcral  distHcli,  in 
»bich  are  iw*  or  three  small  totvns,  lying 
on  the  tea  shore.  The  ncjth)  inhabitanla  are 
fniciilly  »ery  rich,  as  they  carry  on  a  great 
Utile  with  the  European!  (at  goldi  and  many 
•fiittBi  are  employed  in  ftthinv.  and  culiirat- 
"■(  rice,  M>hich  crowi  in  increiilibic  (^iianiiiies. 
THii  ilwf  exchange  with  others  for  Indian 
Wra,  vaiiii,  potatoes,  and  palm  oil.  Most  of 
file  iiiKatrilatil)  go  naked ;  and  those  who  are 
W  clothed  hare  onif  tome  yards  of  stutf 
viripped  aboal  their  middle. 

GOLREN.  a.  (from  gold.)  I.  Made  of 
**Ui  conaiitina  of  gold  (Dryden).  S,  Shin- 
^;  bright;  iprendid;  resplcndenl  (Craihaw). 
».  YHIowi  ot  the  colour  of  gold  (Mvrlivitt). 
4.  Excellent;  valuable  (DTuden).  5.  Happy; 
**iriDl>lin|t  the  age  of  gold  (Shahprare). 

GoLOCir     EYi,     in     ornithology.       See 

■  GoLOm  PLBEce  (Order  of  ibc).  a  mlli- 
Tar?  (irder  instituted  hy  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
'«rHii>fiuidy,  in  1439.  It  took  lis  denomini- 
tion  ftom  a  tepreseniatlon  of  the  golden  tiecoe. 
.1k>rnc  by  the  knights  on  (heir  collars,  which 
'  »ui<ied  of  Rinrs  and  steels. 

CoLDIx  rLT,  In  entomology.  See 
CHkVsta. 

Got-DRM  MOUSE-EAR,  in  botany.  See 
DiaaACiuH. 

Gqldim  Numbkn,  in  chronolo^,  a  num- 
Wt  ihewing  what  year  of  the  Melonicor  lunar 
*Tcle  any  giyen  year  is.  To  lind  the  golden 
■ximher,  add  I  to  the  given  year,  and  divide 
t.'r  inm  by  Ifli  what  remains  will  be  the 
pplden  niinibet  1  unless  0  teraain,  for  then  I9 
b  the  gnliieu  nunihrr. 

The  discovery  of  ilie  Melonie  cycle  exhi- 
nltd  MCh  »K(wite  utrotiomical  knowledge, 
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cor. 

th^il  jt  obtained  great  success  and  rejiDIatioi 
Greece,  insomuch  that  llie  onler  of  the  pei 
"as  engraved  in  letters  of  gold;  whence  it 
quired  the  name  of  Golden  Number. 

Golden    bod,    in    bol«ny.      See   Sot(.] 

:^    ROD    TREC,    in    botany.       ShI 

N  RORE.    The  pope  annually  coA-  I 
secratcs  a  golden  rose  on  the  fourth  Sunday  ' 
Lent,  which  is  sent  to  prineesiei,  or  ro  miu 
church,  as  a  mark  of  his  peculiar  aHectiaR. 

Golden  rulb,  the  rr.iine  usually  given  bfM 
aritliiiieiiciatis  to  the  Rule  of  Pr«jH,nion,  tt'M 
Rulcof  Three,  on  account  ofiUeKtcnsive  usCaff 
folnefs.  ■ 

GO'LDENLY.oJ.(fromyo/cfcnO  Delight- 
fully;  splendidly  (.SAatyieare). 

GO-LDFINDEtt.  j.  {gold  iaifnd.)  Ona 
who  finds  gold.  A  term  ludicrously  appliAl 
to  those  thai  empty  Jakes  (Smi/t)- 

GO'LDSIZE.i.  A  (ilueofa  golden  colour. 

GCLDSMITH.  >.  (jpIIj  and  pnn:,  Snxoni). 
I.  One  who  manufuctiicca  gold  (Sliaiiptarp),- 
9.  A  banker ;  one  who  beeps  money  fur  olhcn 
in  his  hands  (Swifi). 

The  goldsmith's  work  is  either  performed 
in  the  mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer, 
or  other  engine,  All  works  that  have  raiaod 
hgures  ate  cast  in  a  moulil,  and  afieiwarda 
polished  and  hniihed ;  plates,  or  dishes,  4f 
silver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin  flat 
plates  1  and  tankards,  and  other  veuela  of 
that  kind,  are  formed  of  plates  soldered  togew 
thet,  and  their  mouldings  are  heat,  not  cost, 
llie  business  of  the  goldsmiths  fnniiedy  r^ 
quired  much  more  labour  than  it  does  at  pr^ 
sent;  for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer  th*  J 
■   lal   from   ine  ingot   I       "        '  ' 


>  the  thinness  ihcf  i 
lied:  but  tljere  arc  now  invented  flatting.  I 
mills,  which  reduce  metals  to  the  thinnen 
that  it  required,  at  a  vtry  small  expencfc 
The  goldsmith  is  10  make  his  own  mnuldt, 
and  for  that  reason  ought  to  be  a  uood  dcsignn', 
and  have  a  taste  in  sculpture;  he  also  ought 
to  know  enough  of  metallurgy  to  be  able  In 
Bssiy  mixed  metals,  and  to  mix  the  alloy. 
The  goldsmiths  in  London  employ  aetiTal 
hands  under  ihcm  for  the  rarions  artiele<i  of 
their  trade;  sueh  are  the  jeweller,  the  snuff- 
box and  toy  maker,  the  silver  turner,  ihe 
gilder,  the  burnisher,  the  chaser,  the  relincr, 
and  the  gold-beater. 

GOLMMITHS' COMPANY.  SeeCoAlpaKV. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  wiiier, 
was  born  at  Roscommon  in  Ireland,  on  Nov, 
!^th,  179a.     His  father   had   nine  children, 
live  sons,  and  four  daughteri:  Oliver  wa*  the 
second  son.     He  was  intended  by  his  father 
fir  some  mercantile   employment,   aud  with 
this  view  received  a  seamy  lastructinn  in  hii 
native  village.     But  some'  Ciirly  specimens  flf 
hii  wit  nud  ;;eniii4  induced  his'  father, 
insiignliun   and  with   the  assistance  of 
liberal  friends,  10  send  him  to  the  univ 
he  was,  therefore,  after  a  preparatory  ediic^ 
tion   at  some   good   schools,  sent  lo  IXiUliii 
college,  in  June   174*.     Hen:  he  wat  goUiy. 
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ot  tome  indiscretions,  and,  in  consequence 
of  some  harsh  treatment  from  the  tqtor,  fled 
from  college.  By  the  assistance  of  an  uncle, 
he  was  reaioved,  about  1762,  from  Ireland  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  studying  physic. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  year  17^4,  when 
he  passed  over  to  Rotterdam  and  thence  to 
Leyden,  where  hf  studied  chemistry  under 
Gaubius  and  anatomy  under  Albinus.  On 
leavins  Leyden,  he  made  the  tour  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe  on  foot,  and  met  with  many 
adventures  which  he  has  related  in  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield:  in  the  year  17^6  he  arrived  in 
Loudon.  While  on  the  Continent  he  sub- 
sisted chiefly  by  a  little  skill  in  music,  which 
made  him  acceptable  to  the  peasantry;  but 
he  often  met  with  a  kind  recqnion  at  the  re- 
ligious houses,  where  his  genius  and  learning 
were  much  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, ^he  was  in  such  low  circumstances  that 
it  was  long  before  he  could  get  employment  in 
London,  beine  rejected  by  several  apothecaries 
10  whom  he  onercd  himself  as  a  journeyman. 
He  was  at  last  taken  into  a  laboratory,  and 
shortly  after  met  with  a  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  nov^ 
aflforded  him  aid  till  something  better  could  be 
done  for  him.  By  degrees  he  rose  into  fame 
from  his  poems,  dramatic  writings,  and  novels, 
and  might  have  acquired  a  competencv,  but 
that  he  was  lavish  of  his  money  and  acidicted 
to  gaming,  which  constantly  kept  him  poor. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  stranguary,  and  fell  into  an  habitual 
despondency.  He  died  in  April,  1774,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memorj,  with 
an  elegant  epitaph,  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Johnson. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  strr«ng1y  illustrated 
bj  Mr.  Pope's  line,  "In  wit  a  man,  simpli- 
city a  child.**  The  learned  leisure  he  loved 
to  enjoy  was  too  often  interrupted  by  distresses 
which  arose  from  the  liberality  of  his  temper, 
and  which  sometimes  threw  him  into  loud  fits 
of  passion  :  but  this  impetuosity  was  corrected 
upon  a  moment's  reflection ;  and  his  servants 
have  been  known,  upon  these  occasions,  pur- 
posely to  throw  themselves  in  his  way,  that 
they  might  profit  by  it  im mediated  after;  for 
he  who  haa  the  good  fortune  to  be  reproved 
was  certain  of  being  rewarded  for  it.  The 
universal  esteem  in  which  his  poems  were 
held,  and  the  repeated  pleasure  the)r  give  in 
the  perusal,  is  a  striking  test  of  their  merit. 
He  was  a  studious  and  correct  observer  of  na- 
ture; happy  in  the  selection  of  his  images, 
ill  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  his  versification  ;  and  though  his  em- 
bdrrassed  situation  prevented  him  from  putting 
the  last  hand  to  many  of  his  productions,  his 
Hermit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, decidedly  claim  a  place  among  the  finished 
pieces  in  the  English  language. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote,  1.  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,  6  vols.  8vo.  2.  History  of  England, 
4  vols.  8vo.  3.  History  of  Rome,  £  vols.  4. 
Abridgtnents  of  the  two  last,  for  the  use  oi 
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schools.  5.  A  View  of  Experimenta 
phy,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  a  posthomout  \ 
much  esteemed.  6.  Miscellanies. 
Citizen  of  the  World.  8.  The  Goo 
Man,  a  comedy,  g.  She  Stoops  to 
a  comedy. 
GOLDY  LOCKS,  in  bouny.   S( 

SOCOMA. 

GOLF,  GoFF,  or  Govt,  an  aw 
glish  and  Scotch  game,  and  still  co 
the  latter  country,  in  which  cluU  ar 
striking  balls,  stufled  very  hard  with 
from  one  hole  to  another.  He  who 
ball  into  the  hole  with  the  fewest  stn 
winner. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  golf  o 
been  differently  ^iven  by  the  etyi 
Skinner  deduces  it  from  the  Latin 
a  blow :  Pinkerton  proposes  the  Scai 
golf,  pavimentum,  from  its  being  | 
level  fields ;  others,  with  more  pr 
from  the  German  kolh,  a  club;  wi 
Dutch  and  Swedish  kolf  of  the  sao 
ing.  This  b  farther  confirmed  by 
that  gouf,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  st 
a  blow  or  stroke;  and  that  the  D 
follow  the  game  of  golf  under  the  d 
tion  of  coif,  which  "they  play  in  an 
area,  in  which  are  placed  two  circu 
each  of  them  about  eight  or  ten  I 
each  end  wall :  "  and  the  contest  is  y 
hit  the  two  posts  in  the  fewest  stn 
make  his  ball  retreat  frgm  the  last 
such  an  accurate  length  as  that  it 
nearest  to  the  opposite  end  wall  oft 
Siatisi.  Ace.  ilfiveresk,)  xvi.  93.  30. 

Golf  seems  to  have  been  au  imp 
upon  foot-ball,  in  the  same  maunei 
as  cricket  has  been  an  improvemi 
golf.  In  Scotland  it  occupied  so  mu 
time  of  the  common  p<'ople,  in  coi 
with  foot-ball,  and  similar  sports,  a] 
rendered  a  prohibition  absolutely  ne< 
the  reitfn  of  James  I V  :  for  we  find  it 
enacted  by  the  {)ar1iainent  of  UQI, 
na  place  of  the  realme  thair  be  usit  1 
goH,  or  uther  sic  unprofitabill  sporti 
commoun  gude  of  the  realme  anc 
ihairof.'* 

In  England,  golf  (according  to  Str 
practised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
the  Latin  name  cambuca,  which  was 
no  doubt,  from  the  crooked  club  or 
which  it  was  played :  the  bat  was  a 
by  the  common  |)eople  a  bandy,  from 
l)ent;  whence  the  game  itself  is  f 
written  in  English  oandy-ball .— S| 
Pastimes,  p.  81. 

As  the  game  is  now  usually  pU 
club  employed  is  taper,  progressiva 
nishing  towards  the  part  that  strikes 
which  part  is  faced  with  horn  au 
with  lead.  There  are  six  sorts  of  c 
by  sood  players;  namely,  the  comn 
used  when  the  ball  lies  on  the  gro 
scraper,  and  half-scraper,  when  in  la 
the  ^|>oon,  when  in  a  hollow ;  tl 
iron  club,  wheu  it  lies  deep  among 


tnnili  and  the  light  irun  tliito,  ivliea  on  Uic 
lurlwcof  chingle  oi  Mn<l;  ground.  The  billi 
m  coMiderabl)'  imaller  ih^n  ihtnc  u^eA  at 
ttuktt,  but  miichhariler;  being  made  of  horse 
islhet,  itufibd  wiih  fi^athers  in  a  peculiar 
tnumrr,  and  bcdied. 

The  fnounil  imf  Ih^  circular,  triangular,  or 
t  vmiciicle.  The  Dumber  or  holes  ate  not 
litniufj:  slwiiTs (le|-eitding  nn  what  Ihc  kncih 
ofiht  griiuiiif  nilt  ailmit.  The  general  (lis- 
Inre  bnweeii  one  hole  and  unolher  i*  about 
J^iunn  of  a  mile,  which  eommeiico  and 
Wminilej  every  BuiTiB  1  and  the  {niijwhoget 
i)mi  ball  ia  by  l(ie  fewest  iiunlher  of  itrolif  s 
inlh-Tietors, 

Twn,  or  n*  tnjny  as  choose,  may  play  lo- 
inhri;  but  what  'is  called  the  fiood  game 
Dnn ncttdi fmir  ( that  niimherbciiig allowed 
u  ithti  bett  divertiun,  and  not  lo  liable  lo 
ranliiiiHi  as  a  greater  nunibcr.  Theninre  rising 
1' uneven  the  pouiid,  the  greater  nicely  or 
■till  ii  required  in  the  players ;  on  which  ac- 
cniDi  incn  it  altvays  given  ihe  piefercnce  lo  by 
(vs&irnt*. 

Ught  balls  arc  uwd  when  playin;;  with  the 
<^n^  and  hesvy  ones  against  it.  At  the  be- 
(■anu »f  cjch  game  the  ball  u  allowed  lobe 
^M  to  whatever  height  Ihc  player  chooses, 
fiv  Ihe  convenience  of  striking;  but  notarter- 
•"Uii.'  This  II  done  by  means  of  sand  or 
-«%,  called  a  teeing.  The  balls  which  are 
i*iti  off  at  liie  beginning  or  the  game  must 
*>tl«  chaiifECiI  till  the  next  hole  is  won,  even 
vthcf  tbouid  happen  lo  buret.  When  a  bill 
■IpprtK  tu  be  lost,  ihat  h'lle  13  intt  to  the 
t*ny;  and  if  a  ball  should  be  accidentally 
tapped,  the  player  is  allowed  lolakuhissirukc 

SB(;pO*e  roui  a 
-A^imtC  and  D;  each  patty 
MCypMCeedihui:  A  ittikuoftTirii;  C  next, 
*  ~«rlnp*  does  not  drive  liis  ball  above  half 
iiiaAce  Adid,  on  which  account  D,  his 
it,  nexl  ttrikci  it,  which  is  called  one 
,  la  f<\  it  t>  forward  as  that  of  ihelr  un. 


playing  the  like,   or  equal,  of  their 

II.     Rut  -if  C  and   D,  by  their  hull 

an  awkward  «iuiatiDii,  thould  not 

I,  l>y  pbying  one   more,   tu  grt  it  a. 

>nratda»Aa,  they  aic  to  play  in  lurn,  iivo, 

ttK,  or  M  fnanv  moro,  until  that  is  aecoin- 

^j_  -;— ,  before  B  sirikei  his  psrincr's   bill  i 

'^Uch  he  calls  one  lo  mo,  or  nne  to  three, 

^jfUOHdy  strokei  u  they  requited  to  pel  to 

11...  —     s  A  did  by  his  once  play> 

ilruck   aliernaiely,    il   the 


*h.  <a „ 

^-    The  bal 

n«  ate  equal,  or  ncnrly  lo. 

A  dub  of  genilemen  from  Lniwlon  meet  at 

*«mGi««i  M*i»,  Blackhejith,  every  Sninrday, 

*yii  the  weaihcr  Is  favoorai.ie.  ,n<\  pl.i'  at 

5  of  around  pecu- 


J^'lfon  ihc  hL .. 

'wiJt  (iHrffiit  the  nosti 

GOUCS  (Jauir.). 

^  bom  u  (lie  Hui 


l«9ineil  Otii 


■Jm  bom  u  (lie  Hague  in   li!j6. 
"■.itihid  hi*  education  at  Leydcn,  he  trMelleJl 
**iilitbednchess  de  laTremoui lie  into  Fmno, 


and  ill  consequence  of  an  invitation  he  tauaht 
the  Greek  languaae  a  short  time  at  RocheTle. 
On  his  return  lo  Hollnod,  he  became  the  iiv- 
limaic  friend  of  Hrpenius,  at  that  lime  Arabic 
professot  at  Leydcn.  In  l6S2  he  went  with 
Ihc  Dutch  ambassador  tu  the  court  of  Mule^ 
Zidan,  emperor  of  Morocco,  taking  with  him 
a  letter  from  Etpenius  to  that  ptince,  logclher 
with  a  presenlofa  grand  ailas,  and  an  Arabie 
inilislalion  of  the  New  Testament,  tiolim 
relumed  from  ihe  journev  with  ^rral  acquisi- 
tion to  his  knowledge  in  ihe  Arabic,  anil  wittt 
many  lionks  unknown  in  Europe.  On  the 
death  of  Krpeuius,  he  Giicaeeded  lo  the  Ar&bic 
professorship  ai  Leyden.  In  l685  he  went  ti>  , 
ihe  Levant,  and  made  excursions  into  Arabia; 
and  in  l&^  he  returned  id  his  native  country, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Persian^  i 
Turkish,  and  Arabic  tongiirt,  and  laden  with 
■nan used pia  that  hiiveeversince  been  the  boast 
of  the  university  of  Leydcn.  In  his  absence 
he  had  been  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  lhat  uDJvenity,  and  after  his  return  wat 
appointed  interpreter  lo  the  States  for  ihe 
eastern  languages.  He  published  an  Arabic 
Imicon  ;  a  new  edition  of  Erpenios's  gram- 
mar; and  eeveriil  pieces  of  Arabic  pocliy. 
This  great  man  died  in  166;,  universally  la- 
mented. 

GOLL.  f-  Hands ;  paws :  obsolete  ISidncu). 

GOLNAW".  a  town  of  Prussian  Pome- 
ranis,  sealed  on  ihe  Una.  Lat.  63.  46  N. 
Lon.  14.  6g  E. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry.)  a  painter  and  en- 
grnver,  wat  born  in  1558  at  Mulbrrc,  in  the 
diichy  of  Juliers.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  a  curioys  di«"uise.  having 
with  him  a  servnrit  who  passed  Sat  inasler, 
while  he  appeared  as  a  servant  kepi  by  the 
other  merely  for  his  ikill  In  painting.  From 
this  journey  he  derived  great  pleasuie  and  im^ 

Kovement.     He  died  at    Haerlem    in    ItilJ." 
is   execution    as    an    engraver  was   highly 
C6l«eme<l. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogler  dp,)  nne  of 
the  best  French  jioets  in  the  17th  cpntorj-,  and 
one  of  ihe  fitst  niembcrs  of  the  Frmch  wa- 
demji,  was  bom  at  Si.  Just  de  LiifflC,  He 
aequirerl  the  esiccm  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  ao^ 
of  ihc  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Prnicstant, 
and  (lied  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He  ■wrote 
many  works  in  tftse and  prose.  His  epigranji, 
and  some  of  his  sonnets,  are  particularly 
eiieemed.  He  ilied  in  iCOCi,  at  Ihc  ^al  age 
of  99  years. 

GOMBROON,  a  con^iderahle  seapcMi  of 
Periio,  in  'he  prm'ince  of  Farsisinn.  It  ii 
callcl  by  the  natives  Bandir  Abasii,  and  ii 
seated  on  a  hi<y.  IZmiln  N.  of  the  F..  end  of 
the  island  of  Kismiih,  and  nine  miles  from 
the  hmous  island  of  Ormus.  The  best  hniue* 
nrc  hoilt  of  brick  dried  in  the  »^jn,  and 
it.ind  elote  I'leach  other,  being  flntal  the  lop, 
with  a  Muare  turret,  having  holes  on  each 
side  for  ihe  free  passage  of  the  air.  Upoit 
ihese  roofs,  those  that  alay  in  the  town  sleep 
every  night  in  the  summer  season.  The  com> 
mon  ]>eople  litre  n'tclchrd  huts,  made  VilJl  , 
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t\^  boughs  of  palm-trees,  covered  with  leaves,  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth, 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.    The  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  wi 

English  and  Dutch  have  factories  here,  which  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each  plai 

•is  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  place,  separate  pot,  observing  to  shade 

Lat.  S7.  S8  N.    Lon.  56«  30  £.  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  aft 

GOM£«  s.  The  black  grease  of  a  cart-  them  be  treated  as  other  tender  eau 

wheel.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thete 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  lying  their  roots  they  should   be  taken 

between  Ferro  and  Teneriffe.    It  has  one  good  their  roots  carefully  pared  off  on  < 

town  of  the  same  name,  with  an  excellent  of  the  ball  of  earth  ;  then  they  sh< 

harbour,  where  the  Spanish  fleet  often  take  into  pots  of  a  lareer  size.    In  July 

\a  refreshments.    They  have  com  sufficient  should  be  gradually  brought  to  bea 

to  sopply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  sugar-  air,  into  which  they  may  be  rem 

work»  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and   fruits,  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  interi 

It  IS  subject  to  the  Spaniards.    Lat.  28.  6  N.  other  annuals,  to  adorn  the  pleas 

Lon.  17.  3  W.  The  several  other  species  of  this  g( 

GOMOHRAH,  in  ancient  geography,  one  so  tender  that  they  seldom  perfect 

of  the  cities  of  the  plain  or  of  the  vale  of  in  England ;  and  being  plants  n< 

Siddim   in   Judea,    destroyed   together  with  markable  for  their  beauty,  are  ci 

Sodom,  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account  of  botanic  gardens  only  for  the  sake  ol 
the  wiokHnes^  of  the  people.  GON  ATO-CARPUS,  in  botan] 

GCyMPHlA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogyE 

class  d^caodria,  order  mouojgmia.    Calyx  five-  less;  corol  four-cleft;  drupe  infei 

leaved ;   petals  five ;  anthers  nearly  sessile ;  sided,  one-seeded.    One  species, 

<lrupes  from  two  to  five ;  one-seeded ;  inserted  plant  of  Japn,  with  small  droo 

on  a  roundish  fleshy  receptacle.     Five  species ;  flowers. 
native  trees  of  the  East  or  West  Indies.  GON  AVE,  an  island  of  the  V 

GOMPHOlXyBIUM.  In  boUn^r*  a  genus  near  the  W.  coast  of  St.  Domingo 

of  the  class  decandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  51  N.     Lon.  73.  4  W. 
campanolate,  simple,  five-|Mirted ;  corol  papi-        GONDAR,  a  town  of  Africa, 

lionaceous  ;   stigma   simple,   acute ;   legume  of  Abyssinia,  situated  on  a  hill  of 

yeutrico  IS    one-celled,     many-seeded.      One  able  height,  surrounded  on  ever 

si>ecies  only;  an  Australasian  shrub,  with  the  deep  val^y.    It  consists  often  thoi 

leaves  tertiaie  or  unevenly  pinnate.  lies  in  time  of  peace  :  the  houses 

GOMPHOSIS.  (gomjtkQsii,  y«|Mfairi( ;  from  of  clay,  the  roofs  thatched  in  tl 

yfxfya,  to  drive  in  a  nail).     In  anatomy,  a  cones,  which  is  always  the  construe 

bpccics  of  synarthrosis,  or  immoveable  con-  the  tropical  rains.     On  the  west 

ncxion  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  town  is  the  king*s  house,  formerly 

in  another,  like  a  nail  in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  of  considerable  consequence  ;  it  in 

in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws.  building,  flanked  with  sc^uare  tow 

GOMPHREfNA.     Globe    amaranth.     In  formerly   four   stories    high,  and, 

.botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  top  of  it,  had  a  magnificent  view 

digyuia.     Calyx  coloured  ;   the  outer  three-  oountry  southward  to  the  lake  Tzs 

leaved ;  two  of  the  leaves  connivent,  carinate ;  part  of  this  house  is  now  in  rui 

petals  five  rude,  villous;  nectaiy  cylindrical,  been  burnt  at  diflerent  times;  I 

nye-toothed ;  capsule  one-seeded ;   style  half  still  ample  lodging  in  the  two  low 

bifid.    Ten  species,  scattered  over  the  warm  it ;  the  audience  chamber   being 

climates  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  feet  long.    The  palace,  and  all  its 

The  only  species  in  common  cultivation  in  buildings,   are   surrounded   by  a 

Our  own  gardens  is  G.  slobosa,  with  erect  stone  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with 

stem;  leaves ovate-Ianceomte;  heads  solitary ;  upon  the  outer  wall,  and  a  parap 

peduncles  two-leaved.   There  are  two  varieties  iween  the  outer  and  inner,  by 

of  it,  one  with  a  large  head  of  fine  bright  can  go  along  the  whole,  and  lo< 

purple  flowers;,  the  other  with  a  head  of  street.     There  appears  to  have 

.  -white  or  silver-hued.    Both  are  propagated  any  embrasures  for  cannon,    an* 

by  seeds,  which  should  he  sown  on  a  hot-  sides  of  this  wall  are  above  an  E 

bed  the  beginning    of  March.    When  the  andahalf  in  length.    Lat.  IS.  34  ^ 

plants  are  come  up  about  half  an  inch  high,  33  E. 

ihey  should  be  transplanted  on  a  fresh  hot-        GONDEGAMA,  a  river  of  tl 

bed,  at  about  four  inches  distance,  observing  of  Hindoostan,  which  rises  neai 

to  shade   them   till  they  have   taken   root :  forms  the  ru>minal  boundary  of  tb 

.ihey  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  to  them  on  the  north,  and  enters  tne  bay 

every  day,  in   proportion  to  the  warmth  of  at  Mootapilly. 
the  season,    and    be   gently  refreshed   with         GONuI   (John  Francis  Paid^ 

water.     In  about  a  month's  time  a  fresh  hot-  de  Retz,  was  the  sou  of  Philip  J 

bed  must  be  prepared,  ipto  which  a  sufficient  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny,  lieuten 
number  of  nots,  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  &c.  and  was  born  in  l6l3.  Fron 
fhould  be  plunged ;  and  when  the  bed  is  in    the  Sorbonnt,  he  first  became  coai 
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mcle  John  Francis  de  Gondi,  whom  he  sue*  nnoiher,  in  order  to  give  warning  of  their 
Tttfcd  in  lG54  as  lfcH bishop  of  Paris ;  and  appmach,  and  which  lerve.  as  a  mutual  di- 
vas finally  made  a  cardinal.  Tlii^  cxtraorJi-  rcciion  which  side  of  the  canal  they  are  to 
laij  person  has  drawn  his  own  character  in  take.*'  " 
lit  memoirs  with  impartiality.  He  was  a  GONDOLl'EIL  s.  (from  gondola,)  A 
nao  who,  from  the  greatest  degree  of  de-  boatman ;  one  that  rows  a  ffondota  (Shah,). 
nuchery,  and  long  languishing  under  its  con-  GONE.  part,  preter.  (from  go.)  1.  Ad- 
ieqneuces,  made  himself  adored  by  the  [>co-  vanced ;  forward  in  progress  {Swift),  2, 
)le  at  a  preacher.  At  the  age  of  £3 »  lie  was  Ruined;  undone  {Shaktpeare).  3,  Pan 
It  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  {Shaktpeare).  4.  I^ost;  departed  (.Holder), 
)f  (Cardinal  Richelieu;  he  precipitated  the  6.  Dead  ;  dei^arte^Hrom  life  (0/</A<rm). 
mliaiuent  into  cabals,  and  the  people  into  Gove  away,  in  sporting,  the  outcry  or 
ifdilion  :  he  was  (sayn  M.  Voltaire)  the  first  halloo  from  one  sportf man  to  another  in  stag 
ibhop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  or  fox-hunting,  wnen  the  game  is  perceived 
lie  mask  of  religion.  Howcvrr,  his  intrigues  to  break  from  hiscoverlsandgo  off;  at  which 
tod  schemes  turntd  out  so  ill,  that  he  was  time  if  it  were  not  for  some  such  exclamation. 
)bliged  to  quit  France;  and  he  lited  the  life  those  who  happen  to  be  up  the  wind  would 
)ra  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  six  ycar<;,  till  the  '  have  n  chance  of  being  thrown  out,  and  from 
leath  of  his  great  enemy  cardinal  Mazarin,  their  distance  not  know  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
fhen  he  returned  on  certain  stipulated  condi-  ter.  To  prevent  this  ill-luck,  the  person  who 
ioni.  After  assisting  in  the  conclave  at  6rst  espies  the  animal  instantly  vociferates  the 
Hotne  which  chose  Clement  IX.  he  retired  signal;  which  is  as  Quickly  re-echoed  by  every 
jom  the  world,  and  ended  his  life  like  a  phi*  one  in  succession,  till  it  has  reached  and  \ibratea 
Qiopher  in  1679;  ^hich  made  Volt«iire  say,  through  the  whole  company.  The  chase  then 
hat  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and  begins  to  be  alive,  and  men,  horses,  and  hounds 
ike  Atticns  m  his  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Me-  all  unite  in  rival  ardour  and  spirit.  See  Fo;t- 
Doirs  in  his  rrdrement;   the  best  edition  of  BUKTivo. 

vhich  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  4  vols.  iSmo.  GC^NFALON.    Go^NFAVOir.    t.     (eon^ 
1719*                                                                   Janon,  French.)  An  ensign ;  a  standard  (mil.). 

GONDOLA,  a  flat  boat,  very  long  and  GONJAH,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  between 

itrrow  i  chiefly  used  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  the  coast  of  (juinea  on  the  south,  and  Tom- 

^nals.    The  word  is  Italian.     Du  Cange  de-  buctou  on  the  north.     Gonjah  the  capital  is 

ires  it  from  the  vulgar  Greek  MwTrXa;,  a  bark,  in  Lat.  13.  20  N.     Lon.  6.  10  W. 

ff  little  ship.    The  middle  sized  gondolas  are  GONIOMETRY,  a  method  of  measuring 

(bout  30  feet  lonjs;,  and  4  broad  :  they  termi-  angles,  so  called  by  M.  de  Lagny,  who  c.ve 

Hie  at  each  end  in  a  very  sharp  point,  which  several  papers,  on  this  method,  in  the  Nle- 

s  raised  perpendicularly  5  or  6  f<r*ec.  moirs  of  the  Ro}al  Acad.   an.  17?4,    1723* 

Macgill,  in  his  Travels  in  Turkev,  Italy.  1799'     M.  de  Lagny *s  method  of  Goniometry 

ke.  describes  the  gondolas  in  the  following  consists  in  measuring  the  angles  with  a  pair 

nanner:  "  A  gondola  U  a  harge  of  copsidcr-  of  compasses,   and    that  wiuiout  any  scale 

^e  length,  which  from  its  peculinr  construe-  whatever,    except    ah    undivided    scaiicircle. 

KM)  liis  very  steady    in    the    water.     It    is  Thus,  having  any  angle  drawn  uj'On  paper, 

ainted  black  by  order  of  government,  and  has  to  tic   measured;    produce  one  01   the   sides 

Ml  its  brow  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  highly  polii-hcd,  of  the  angle  backwards  behind   the  angular 

tieaibling  the  neck  of  a  horse.     The  after  point ;  then  with  a  pair  of  Hue  compasses  dc- 

>*rtof  the  boat  is  se»  eral  feet  out  of  the  water ;  scribe  a  pretty  large  semicircle  from  the  angu- 

uad  almost  on  the  point  of  the  stern  stands  lar  point  as  a  centre,  cutting  the  sides  of  the 

(he  rower,  who  having  from   long   practice  proriosed  angle,  which  will  intercept  a.  part 

uajoired  great    dexteritv,  steers  his  gondola  of  tnc  semicircle.    Take  then  this  intercepted 

^ui  one  oar,  with  much  exactness  and  velo-  part  very  exactly   between  the  points  of  the 

^ty*    I  mention  the  one-oared  gondola  he.  compasses,   and  -turn  them  successively  over 

^ve  I  admire  it  the  most,  and  think  it  by  upon  thr^jar-of  the  semicircle,  to  find  how 

■'more  singular  than  any  other.      I  never  often  it  i«  contained  in  it,  after  which  there  is 

^w  men  stand  and  row  %o  elegantly  as  the  commonly  some  remainder:    then  tiike  this 

t^ttetian  gondoliers.     In  the  middle  of  the  remainder  in  the  compasses,  and  in  tike  man- 

^^Miiasaiall  place  covered  with  black  vcl-  ner  find  how  often  it  is  contained  in  the  la:>t 

[^  which  much  re^etnbles  a  hearse;  in  the  of  the  integral   parts  of    the    1st    arc,   with 

J^tofihis  is  a  curtain;  at  each  side  a  win-  again  jome  remainder;   find  in  like  manner 

WW  with  Venetian  blinds;  and  on  the  |)art  how  often   thin   last  remainder  is  contained 

*«  the  stern  is  a  cushion  large  enough  for  in  the  former ;  and  to  on  continually,  till  the 

^^  people.     UndeiYieath  each  window  is  a  remainder  become  too  small  to  be  taken  and 

^,  on  A  level  with  the  cushion  ;  «o  that  a}i(>lied  as  a  measnc.     By  this  means  he  oh- 

'^  penons  within  are  placed  in  a  reclining  taiiH  a  series  of  qu« it      's.  or  fractional  fiart^, 

•yore.    These  gondohis  will  turn  a  corner  one  of  a*  oi;  rr,  winch  oemg  properly  reduced 

|iaH  speedy  ancfitisvery  rarely  that  a nv  ac-  into  one  'rsciion,  give  the  ratio  of    he  first 

went  happens  to  them.     The  rowers  nave  arc  to  the  sciiiic>clc,  or  of  "he  •  r^pcjed  angle 

(naiD  expre^sbns  which  they  (cpcai  to  one  to  two  right  angles,  or  180  dearecj,  and  con^ 


G  O  N 

seqiiently  that  angle  itself  in  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes. 

Thus,  suppose  Jiht  angle  BAG  (6g.  6.  PI. 
76*.)  be  proposed  10  be  measured.  Produce  BA 
out  towards  f;  and  from  the  centre  A 
describe  the  semicircle  abcf,  in  which  ab  is 
the  measure  of  the  proposed  angle.  Take  ab 
in  the  cdmpasses,  and  apply  it  four  times  on 
the  semicircle,  as  at  6,  c,  d,  and  e;  then  take 
the  remainder  X^»  ^^  *^PP^y  ^^  ^^^  upon  ed, 
which  is  but  once,  via.  atg^  again  take  the 
remainder  gd,  amd  apply  it  5  times  on  ge,  as 
at  hf  t.  A:,  /,  and  m  ^  lastly,  take  the  remainder 
mep  and  it  is  contained  just  2  times  in  wL 
Hence  the  series  of  quotients  is  4,  1,  5,  2  ; 
consequently  the  4th  or  last  arc  fin  is  ^  the 
third  ml  or  gd,  and  therefore  the  3d  arc  gd  is 

—  or  fj  of  the  Sd  arc  efi  and  therefore  again 
this  3d  arc  ^  is  -<-  or  {)  of  the  Ut  arc  ah ; 

and  consequently  this  1st  arc  ab  ujrr  or{j  of  the 

whole  semicircle  of.  But  ^  of  180^  are  37f 
d^rees,  or  37*  8*  Si^'J,  which  therefore  is  the 
measure  of  the  angle  souzht.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  nicely  performed,  this  angle  may  be 
within  9  or  3  minutes  of  the  truth ;  though 
M.  de  Lagny  pretends  to  measure  much  nearer 
than  that. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  series  of  fractions 
forma  what  is  called  a  continued  fraction. 
Thus,  in  the  example  above,  the  continued 
fraction,  and  its  reduction,  will  be  as  follow  : 

-L  — JL      1  — L— — • 

4  +  !        i''^ +  — '~4U""63' 

the  quotients  being  thesuccessive  denominators, 
and  1  always  for  each  nu operator.  {Hut ions 
Diet.) 

GONIUM,  in  zoology,  a  senus  of  the  class 
vermes,  order  infusoria,  ^^rm  very  simple, 
flat,  angular^  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Five  jspecies.  Found  on  dunghills,  or  in 
^stagnant  waters^  and  two  of  them  in  pure 
waters:  of  which  last  the  follawing  is  the 
more  common : 

^  G.  pectorale.  Quadrangular,  pellucid,  with 
sixteen  spheroidal  molecules:  the  molecules 
oval,  nearly  equal  in  size;  set  in  a  quadran- 
ffular  membrane  like  diamonds  in  a  rmg,  the 
lower  ones  a  little  larger  than  the  rest. 

GrONORRHCEA.  (gonorrfuea,  ywvo^oeta ; 
from  ytnii  semen,  and  ftv,  to  flow ;  from  an 
erroneous  suppositfon  of  the  ancients  that  it 
was  a  seminal  flux.)  A  preternatural  flux 
from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  It  arises  from 
the  sttion  of  the  venereal  virus  on  those 
parts,  producing  first  an  itching,  afterwards 
a  discharge  like  pus,  attended  with  heat  on 
making  water;  and  in  men  is  occasionally 
aooompanied  wtdt  phymosis,  aud  somciiipet 
paraphymotis. 


Gob 

GOOD.  a.  comp.  hetier  ;  super!,  li 
Saxon  ;  goed,  Dutch.)  1.  Havins  si 
sical  qualities  as  are  expected  or  de»i 
bad  ;  not  evil  {Dry den).  9.  Prop 
convenient  {Bacon).  3.  Uncorrupl 
damaged  {Locke).  4.  Wholesome; 
bus  {prior),  5.  Medicinal ;  salutary 
6.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  {Bacon).  7-  (> 
full   {Addison),     8.  Useful ;  valuabl 

9.  Sound  ;  not  false ;  not  fsdlacious  ( 

10.  Legal  >   valid ;   rightly  claimed 

11.  ConBrmed  ;  attested  ;  valid  {Smi 
Well  qualified;  not  deficient  (£or 
Skilful ;  ready ;  dexterous  {Souii 
Happy  ;  prosperous  {Psalms),  15. 
able  (.Pope),  \6,  Cheerful ;  gay  (Po 
Considerable ;  not  small  though  not  ^ 
{Bacon).  18.  Elegant;  decent; 
with  breeding  {Addison).  I9.  Real; 
not  feigned  {Shakspeare) .  $0.  Rich 
fulfil  engagements  {Shakspeare), 
gious  ;  virtuous  ;  pious  {Matthew),  i 
soft;  benevolent  {Sidney),  S3.  Fa 
loving  {Samuel).  24.  Cfompanionab 
ble;  merry  {Clar,),  25.  Hearty; 
not  dubious  {Sidney),  26.  In  Go 
Not  too  fast  {Collier).  27.  /nGo< 
Really ;  seriously  {Shakspeare),  28. 
Good.  To  keep  ;  to  maintain ;  n( 
up;  not  to  abandon  {Dryden^. 
make  Good.  To  confirm ;  to  estaUi 
ridge),  30.  To  make  Good.  Tc 
{trailer).  31.  To  make  Good.  T 
{L*  Estrange). 

Good.  s.  1.  That  which  physic 
tributes  to  happiness ;  benefit ;  a< 
the  contrary  to  evil  {Shakspeare). 
sperity  ;  advancement  {Ben  Jonson) 
nest ;  not  jest  {V Estrange).  4.  M 
lities,  such  as  are  desirable  ;4virtue ; 
ness ;  piety  (5ww//0. 

Good,  in  metaphysics,  or  me 
good,  called  also  absolute  or  real  j 
good  per  se,  is  the  essential  perfect! 
tegriiy  of  a  thing,  whereby  it  has  c 
that  belongs  to  its  nature. 

In  this  sense,  all  things  that  are  an 
asmuch  as  ^they  have  the  perfections 
belonging  to  thmgsof  their  kind.  Thu 
ing  suDstance  is  good  or  perfect,  as  it 
essential  attributes  of  thought ;  so  an 
substance  is  good,  as  it  possesses  all 
necessary  to  constitute  it  such. 

Good  (Physical or  natural),  is  thi 
a  thing  )>osscsses  all  things  ncceti 
bene  esse,  i.  e.  its  well-being,  or  u 
fection,  aud  to  the  performance  of  iti 
and  uses. 

In  this  sense,  ]>hysical  goodness 
with  physical  perfection. 

To  this  arc  reauircd  the  several  p 
faculties,  in  their  proper  degree ;  a 
tion,  figure,  aud  proportion  of  parts, 

Note,   beside   absolute    physical 
there  may  be' a  relative  one;    as 
which  to  one  are  salutary,  to  anptht 
&c.     To  this  head  also  belong  I 


Good  (Moral  or  ethical},  is  ihe  agrcemeut 
o[  a  ihinking,  reasonable  being,  and  of  ihe 
bibib,  acU,  and  incliaalioni  llicteof  wiili  the 
dicuitt  of  ri^ht  leason,  and  ihe  will  of  itie 
Cltaiar,  u  diicovcted  bj  natural  lighl.    See 

VltTGK, 

Couu  (Chjef,  sovereign,  or  supreme), 
owMin  loruiin,  h  that,  ihe  enjoymeni  of 
vldch  midcn  men  tnilv  and  completely  hap|iy. 
Tbctcbool*  distinguisn  this  chief  good  of  nian 
lUo  ihki  which  it  fimply  and  adequaiel;  h>, 
iad  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  other  i 
jnd  (D  inferior,  subordinate  kind,  which  is, 
in  nne  mtasurc,  attiiinable  in  this  iinprr- 
fan  nau.  This  lost  they  call  ftiialat  via- 
'aru,  and  the  iotmer  fcticitas  comprcheniB- 
fom.  The  chief  or  idvereign  gr)od,  according 
■0  th<  idcii  collecied  uf  ii  from  the  original, 
Utuiil,  sod  u[iiveisal  prcconccptiuns  of  all 
■uutiind,  is  something  agreeable  to  our  nulure, 
Modueiite  to  well-Ueine,  actummodated  to  all 
pUcei  »nd  times,  durable,  self-derivtd,  and  in- 
otpiiriblc ;  and  lhi«  consi^U,  s^yi  Mr.  Hi  * 
n  Nctitudcorcondiiri  »' '  '  " 
if  Mleciing,  M  far 
gnwoi  to  nati 
v%tj,  making 


Nctitudc  of  conduct,  or  in  living  pciiieiunl- 
ib!e.  wliat  Is  con- 
luture,  and  [ejecting  what 


.t  sefecling  and  r 


ciltni  writer  layi  down  the  followiiig 
oUfiant  characierislicsofiheitDRfnum  lonum, 
Or  diief  good,  which  reason  can  demonsiraie 
lo  be  iciually  desired  for  man :  il  is  some- 
ibiog  which  all  men,  if  not  wanting  to  them- 
mIici,  nuiy  be  pottc&sed  of;  it  is  one  and  the 
aaKloall  inanliind;  and  while  in  ileelf  filled 
WDlkc  ibc  jKiueiSiir  happy,  is  not  prevenied 
IB  iu  opciBiiun  by  Mme  other  thing  which 
litem  him  f[om  rcliihing  it:  and  as  lo  the 
Upu  good  which  il  i«  possible  fur  man  to 
nwy,  it  iiiiut  be  referred  (a  no  other,  but  all 
unm  uiuii  be  embraced  for  the  Mke  of  this  \ 
<>!>lit  nitut  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  happiness 
'■le^uaie  to  the  capacities  of  human  nature, 
•Bd  of  equal  dunlion ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  not 
wlf  perfect  whilst  it  lists,  but  everlaitinK- 
wording  (ft  thete  character*  we  may  infer, 
thu  neither  the  goods  of-fortune,  nor  those  of 
>kelKidy,Dor  even  virtue  itself,  cnasiiiute  the 
cUtfeMd.  Virtue  rightly  UDdcniood  is  the 
PirbetMu  of  hautan  nature ;  it  is  ihe  inslru- 
IMdi  of  obldning  happiness:  but  (his  alone 
*iU  Boi  make  a  man  happy;  it  is  farther  ne- 
'QUty  that  he  he  perfect  as  to  life,  or  happy 
xilhecircumilaiicesof  his  being:  and,  theie- 
^1  natural  reason  demonstiaies,  that  the 
^•our  gf  God,  secured  by  virtue,  is  propeily 
lemofMoral 


Good  Hopb  (Cajw  of).     Sec  C«pe. 

GOOiJlA,  in  boiaiiy,  a  genus  of  the  clait 
dia(tel|ihi3,  order  decandiia.  Up|ier  lip  ab- 
hrtviatrd,  Iwo-iootbed,  leiver  ihrre-loothed 
and  bf'iiider;  keel  of  the  corol  Iruncated 
gume  pcdicelled,  gibbous  at  ihe  back, 
seeded;  si igm a  capital e.  One  i|)ecics,  G.  loti- 
folia,  lotuvleaved  goodia;  a  haidy  green- honi^i 
shtub,  of  handsome  growth ;  flowers  in  May, 
June  and  July;  is  propagated  by  seeds  and 
culiings. 

It  if  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  de- 
rives iir  appellation  from  a  botanist  of  the 
name  ofPeier  Gowl,  whose  love  of  plani 
dueed  him  to  leavea  lucrative  euiploymcni ana 
repair  to  this  remole  colony  lo  collect  seeds  fot 
his  majesty,  \a  which  service  he  died.  See 
Nat.  Hisi.  Plale  CXXV. 

GOOD-HOW.  inlnjcclion.  1,  In  good 
lime;  a  low  word  (,ShakspenTc).  2.  A  soft 
exclamation  of  wonder  (.Drudrn). 

GCODLINESS...  [from  gooJ/j.)  Beauty  I 
grace;  elegance  (Sii/nry). 

GCODLY.  a.  (Irom  g„od.)  1.  Beanliful, 
graceful;  fine;  splendid.  1'.  Bulky;  swell- 
ing;  a iTcc led ly  turgid  {Drydt-a).  3.  Happy  j 
desirable;  gay  {Spmier). 

Gi/ODLY.  ad.  Excellenlly:  obsulels 
(Spflier). 

GO^DLIHOOD,  t.  (from  g«.rf/y.)  Grace  j 
gooilness:  obsolete  (Sinner). 

GCOUMAN.  1.  (Kood  and  man)  J. 
A  slight  ap|ieltatJon  of  civility  {Shahpeaie). 
2.    A  ruiuck  term  of  coniplimcmj    aaffct 

g'oODNESS.  t.  (from  geol)  Desirable 
qualiiie.q  either  moral  or  physical ^  kindness; 
tirvout  (Hooker) . 

GOODS.  J.  (from  goorf).  I.  Moveoblei 
inahousc  (C4o/j/Ma»).  2.  IVisonal  ur  move- 
able caite  (.VAaibpeurO-  '-i-  Wares;  freight} 
uierchandine  (.Halaigh). 

GCODY.  I.  {corn-pird  from  good  uii/i.) 
A  low  term  of  cinlity  used  to  mean  persona 
(Gov-,. 

GOODYSHIP.  I.  (from  goo</y.)  The 
quality  of  a  goody  {Hudibras). 

GOOGINGS,  in  naval  iilfairs,  certain 
clamps  of  iron  or  other  metal,  bolted  on  the 
stern-post,  on  which  to  hang  the  rudder;  fot 
this  purrwse  ihere  is  a  hole  in  each  of  them  te 
receive  a  correspondent  spindle,  bi'lted  on  th« 
bock  of  the  rudder,  which  turns  iheicby  at  oa 
hinges.  There  arc  several  gooEings  on  aship'k 
posts  and  rudder,  according  to  her  lixe,  and  os 
these  the  rudder  is  supported  and  traTcrMi, 

GOOLE,  in   l,>w  books,  signifies  a  breach 


1 


a-b.nik,  I 


wall. 


'^HiLwpiy, 


re's  System  ol 


^-  Ai  Goon.    No  worse. 

(>«eti.  IKfrr;.  Well;   light. 
(rOOB-CQXdlTiONiD.  a.     Wilhonl  ill  qua 
'Ulias  or  tymptonii  (giarp)- 

(rOOD  BsWfty,  titbolauy.      SceCHEHO 

Untiu- 


GOO.MFIY,  p  river  in  Hindoostan  Proper, 
which  rises  in  the  Rohitl^  country,  >nd  flow- 
ing ^.  E.  by  Lucknow  aud  Joinpour,  laUi  into 
the  Gangrs  s  little  below  Benares. 

GOOSANDER,  in  omiiitology.  SeeMH< 


GOOSE,  i 


niihology.     See  Ak. 


i 


G  O  R  G  O  R 

Gooseberry  (American).    See  Melas-     Mlsillitu>  us  the  guardian  of  the  (epi.bii>' 

TOMA.  Gordian  was  a^sasainated  in  the  cast,  A.  I). 

Gooseberry,  of  the  Americans,  and  Bar-    244,  by  the  means  of  Phihp,  who  usurped  ihr 

badoes.    See  Cactus.  60vereit§n  power  by  nxurderiog  a  warlike'iod 

GCRBELLIEO.  a.  (from  gorbelly.)  Fat;     amiable  prince.     During  the  reign  of  Gofdi- 

big-hellieil  (Shakspeare),  anus,  tlicre  was  an  uncommon  ecliueuftbe 

GO'RBELLY.  s,  (from   ^^ofi,  dung,  and     sun.  in  which  the  stars  appeared  in  tne  middle 

lelty.)     A  big;  paunch  ;  a  swelling  belly.  of  ihe  dav. 

GOllCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin-  GORlMUS,  a  Phrj-gian,  who,  thooghori- 
ces,  in  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  consider-  ginally  a  {peasant,  was  raised  to  thethnmf,  in 
able  trade  in  cheese  and  bultcr.  Lat.  51°.  51  N.  consequence  of  an  oracle  given  to  the  Hiry- 
Lon.  4°.  51  E.  gians,  which  recomoaendeid  to  ihcm  Id  ^ve 

GORDE'NIA.  In  botany,  a  gcenus  of  the  the  crown  to  the  6rsi  man  they  met  goinjto 
class  pcntandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  mounira  on  a  ehamt 
longitudinally  cloven  on  the  upper  side,  ex-  The  famous  Gordian  knot  took  ilt  origin  rrom 
posnic  the  organs  of  fructificaiion;  the  border  this  chariot.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke 
^vC'Cieft;  leaning  oneway;  anthers  linear,  to  the  draught' tree  was  made  in  such  an  artM 
beardlcs««;  sii'ima  cu|>-shaj)ed,  cilia:e  ;  capsule  manner,  that  the  end;*  of  the  cord  oouM  noi  be 
two-celled,  two-valved ;  many-seeded;  with  perceived.  From  this  circumstance,  a  lepoit 
a  parallel  partition.  Ten  sj)eciei ;  slirubs  of  was  soon  spread  that  the  empire  of  Am** 
I<{ew  Holland.  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXXXII.  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  who  could  nntie 
GORDIAN-KNOT.     See  Gordius.  the  Gordian  knot.   Alexander,  in  his  con(|iiat 

GORDIANUS  (M.  Antonius  Africanns),  of  Asia,  passed  byGordiuni;  and  asbeirKbed 
a  son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  from  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  cotirage  and  make 
Trajan,  by  his  mother's  side,  was  an  example  his  enemies  belic*vc  that  he  was  bora  locou- 
of  piety  and  virtue.  He  composed  a  poem  in  quer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  twoidi 
thirty  books  u|)on  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoni-  and  asserted  that  the  oracle  was  really  fblfiUcd, 
nus,  andM.  Aurclius.  Havin a  t)een  promoted  and  that  his  claims  to  universal  emiiiicvtrc 
to  the  preiorbhip,  he  wa?  sometime  after  elected     fu'ly  justified. 

consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of  Gordius.  Hair-wonn.  In  xoologf»  * 
Africa  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  After  he  genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  intenini* 
had  attained  his  eightieth  year,  in  thi*  sreatest  J3ody  round,  filiform,  equal,  smooth.  Ftrt 
splendor,   and  domestic  tranquillity,   he  was    species :  as  follow. 

rouse<l  from  his  peaceful  occupations  by  the  l.  G.  aqtiaticus.  Pale  brown,  with  diik 
tyrannicil  reign  of  the  Maximini,  and  he  was  extremities.  Inhabits  so(^  stagnant  wiien; 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellious  troo|)s  of  from  four  to  six  inches  long;  twistn  itself  into 
nis  province.  He  Ions  declined  to  accept  the  various  cfintortions  and  knots,  «-iiid  if  iDcaoti- 
imperial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  immediate  ously  hnndle<l,  will  inflict  a  bite  at  the  end  of 
death  gained  hi.H  compliance.  Maxiininus  the  fingers,  and  occasion  th«*  complaint alUd 
inarched  against  him  with  the  greatest  indigna-  a  whitlow.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  pfo* 
tion  ;  and  Gordian  sent  his  bon,  with  wliom  dueed  by  horse- hairs,  accidentally  dmpped  into 
he  shared  the  imperial  dignity,  to  oppose  the  the  water.  Sec  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXXa< 
enemy.  Young  Gordian,  who  was  of  an  'J.  G.  argillaceu*.  Body  uniformly  ydlov 
omiable  disposition,  was  killed  in  a  bloody  bat-  ish.  Found  in  clay  at  the  bottom  of%upU^ 
t!c  the  2oth  of  June,  A.  D.  236;  and  tne  fa-  waters,  which  it  pierces  through ;  and  iiliMAf 
ther,  worn  out  with  age,  and  grown  desperate  distin^iuishable  from  the  last. 
on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  strangled  him-  .3.  G.  filuni.  Body  filiform,  whitiih  isd 
self  at  Carthage,  before  he  had  been  six  wecl:s  hyaline.  Found  in  the  bark  of  old  vosdeft 
at  the  head  oflhe  empire,  A.  1).  2S6.  He  was  pi))es,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  grooad 
universally  lamented  by  the  army  and  people,  for  the  purpose  of  convevin^  streams  of  water; 
— 'J.  M.  Antoninus  Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  is  extremely  slender,  and  a  little  taperii^itllx 
Gordian,  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he    end. 

%vas  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar.  He  4.  G.  lacteus.  Body  uniformly  whitfi  >" 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  sixteenth  year  opake.  Found  in  stagnant  waters;  whtt 
of  his  age,  and  his  selection  was  attended  with  touched  contracts  itself  for  a  momcnty  sndv 
universal  marks  of  approbation.     Inthecigh-     terwards  extends. 

teenth  year  of  his  a^e,  he  married  FuriaSabina        5.  G.  arenarius.     Body  fulvous  and  obtuse. 
Tranquillina,  daughter  of  Misitheus,  a  man     Inhabits  the  sandv  bottom  of  Christian'f  6>!* 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public  virtues,     in  Norway.  The  Aliaria  medineiuis  or  Goin^ 
He  entrusted  hi^  father-in-law  with  the  most    worm  ha«  often  bee-i  confounded  with  ^^ 
important  offices,  in  tlie  execution  of  which  he    genus:  the  reader  will  perceive  the  diftfcoce 
corrected  the  var.ous  abuses  which  prevailed     by  turning  to  Filtari.%. 
in  the  state,  and  tt^«..-'d  the  ancient  discipline        GORDON  (Thomas),  a  political  writfjjj 
among  the  soldii-i*      '  ^.dian  conquered  Sapor,     was  a  native  of  Scotland.     He  was  coDcerocd 
king  of  Persia,  wliu  lud  invaded  the  Roman     with  Trenchard  in  a  periodical  paper,  call^ 
provinces,  and  took  many  flourishing  cities  in     Cato's  Letters,  published  in  1720,  and  sAC' 
thi-  east  from  his  adversary*.     In  this  success    wards  in  another,  entituled.  The  Indepeodco 
tiic  iCiiBte  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  saluted    Whig,  which  Gordon  continaed  for  some  d^^ 
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>r  the  death  of  Trenchard.   Sir  Robert  Wal-  GOREC,  a  small  barren  island  extemlxfij^ 

e  at  length  took  Gordon  into  pay,  to  defend  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  a 

adminittratinn,  and  made  nim  commis*  triangular  form.    It  belongs  to  the  rrencih. 

lerof  the  wine  licences.     He  died  in  1730.  Lat.  14.  40  N.     Lon.  17.  95  W. 

rdoo  translated  Tacitus  into  English.  Gorbe,  a  town  of  Holland.    Lat«  51.  40 

Gordon  j(Alexander).    M.  A.  a  Scotch  N.    Lon.  4.  80  E. 

ter  and  antiquary.     He  was  successircly  GORGE,   in  arehiiecture.      1.  The  nar« 

retary  to  the  society  for  encouragement  of  rowest  part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital'', 

'ning,  the  Ezyptian  club,  and  the  antiqua-  lying  between  the  anrj^al  and  the  annulet  . 

I  society.     He  went  to  Carolina,  with  go*  S,  A  concare  mouldins,  wider  than  the  Scotin, 

nor  Glen,  where  he  died.  hut  not  so  deep.    3.  The  neck  nf  a  column, 

pordos   (The  hon.  George),  commonly  4.  The  throat  of  a  chimney,  or  the  part  be- 

cd  lord  George  Gordon,  was  the  son  of  tween  the  chambranle  and  the  crowning  of  the 

imo  George  duke  of  Gordon,  and  horn  in  mantle. 

0.  He  entered  into  the  navy  when  young.  Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of 
quitted  it  on  account  of  some  di:«pute  with  the  platform  of  any  work.  Stre  Fortipica- 
I  Sandwich.     He  afterwards  sat  in  parlia-  tiobt. 

n  fir  Ludgersluill,  and  distinguishco  him-  In  all  the  outworks,  thesorge  is  the  inten*al 

by  some  strange  speeches  against  the  king  betwixt  the  wings  on  the  side  of  the  ^reat  ditch, 

bis  ministers.     But  what  chiefly  brought  as  ihegorgeof  a  ravelin,  half-moon.  &c.  These, 

k  into  notice  %vas  his  opiiosiiion  to  the  bill  it  ik  t>  be  ob'^rved.  are  all  destitute  of  para- 

grantiofi;  farther  toleration  to  Ronnn  Ca-  pets;  because  if  there  were  any,  the  besie^rs, 

ics.     His  intemperance  on  thii  occasion  liaving  taken  po^:fe>aion  o^  ttie  work,  might 

red  the  cause  of  the  shameful  riots  in  1780,  use  it  to  defend  themselves  from  the  shot  of 

prhich  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  In  1786  the  place;  which  is  the  reanon  that  thry  are 

vas  excommunicated  for  not  appearing  as  only  fortified  with  palisadoes,  to  prevent  a  sur- 

riiness  in  some  cause.     In   1788  he  was  prise. 

id  guilty  of  |Hiblishing  a  lihel  against  the  The  gorge  of  a  bastion  is  nothing  but  tlie 

en  of  France,  on  which  he  flrd  to  Holland,  prdoaoation  of  the  cnrtins  from  their  angle 

le  time  after  he  retumcJ  to  En^iland,  and  with  the  flanks,  to  the  centre  of  the  bastion 

I  taken  in  the  dii'guiscof  a  Jew,  which  pro-  where  tb^  meet.     When  the  bastion  is  flat, 

ion  he  had  adopted,  and  was  committed  to  the  gorge  u  a  right  line,  which  terminates  the 

wrgate,  where  he  died  in  1793.  distance  between  the  two  flanks. 

K)RLXyNIA.  Loblolly  hay.  In  botany,  a  Gorgb.«.  (^orge,  French.)  1.  The  throat; 

kos  or  (he  class  monadelphia,  order  polyan-  the  swallow  (Stdnty),  9.  That  which  it  gorged* 

1.  Calyx  single;   style  five-$ided,  with   a  or  swallowed  {Spenser), 

!<left  stigma ;  capsule  five-celled,  seeds  two.  To  GoROl.  «•  fi.  ^cfger,  French.)    1.  To 

ih  a  foliaceous  wing  on  one  side.     Four  fill  np  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to  satiate  [Add). 

cies.    Trees  and  shrubs uf  the  West  Indies,  9.  To  swallow:  as^  the^iA  has  gorged  the 

Carolina.    The  following  are  chiefly  worthy  hook, 

oolice.  GORGED,  in  heraldry, '  the  bearing  of  a 

I.  G.  lasianthus,  with  downy  calyx  villous  crown,  coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of 

^^^t  yellow  flowers,  on  long  peduncles;  a  lion,  a  swan,  &c.  and  in  that  case  it  is  said, 

rescoriaceoiis,  glabrous;  capsules  ovate.  The  the  lion  or  cygnet  is  gorged  with  a  duc:tl 

res  are  evergreen ;  the  tree,  which  is  tall  and  coronet,  &c.     Gorged  is  also  used  when  tlie 

tight,  begins  to  biosiom  in  May,  and  conti-  ^rge,  or  neck  of  a  peacock,  swan,  or  the  like 

es  to  blossom  through  the  whole  of  summer,  oira,  is  of  a  difierent  colour  or  metal  from  tho 

^  G.    Franklini.     A    shrub    indigenous,  rest. 

3i  to  Carolina,  twenty  feet  high;  with  ob-  GoEGBD,  among  farriers,  denotes  any  dif- 

ig  serrate,  glabrous  leaves ;  flowers  sessile  ax-  fused  swelling  about  a  horse ;  but  chieflv  m  his 

jy,  white,  with  the  petals  curled ;  and  fruit  legs,  occasioned  rather  hf  severe  and  hara  work, 

volar.  than  the  eflect  of  humours  originating  in  a 

^RE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  sisey  or  morlNd  state  of  the  blood.    A  horse 

ich,  according  to  Guillim,  denotes  a  coward,  having  his  back  sinews  flushed,  and  le^  thick* 

s  a  figure  consisting  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  ened,  so  as  to  go  short  and  stifit  in  action,  but 

from  the  sinister  chief,  and  the  other  from  not  broken  down,  is  Mid  to  be  gorged.     Hav« 

sinister  base,  both  meeting  in  an  acute  ing  the  same  appearances  from  humours,  or  a 

le  in  the  middle  of  the  fess  point.  viscidity  of  the  blood,  he  is  said  to  be  foul,  ami 

toRB.  s,  (sofie,  Saxon.)     1.  Blood  effused  must  be  relieved  by  purgatives  or  diuretics,  as- 

:^  the  body  {Spenser).    2.  Blood  clotted  or  sisted  bv  much  haiid-rubbingand  other  friction. 

^led  {MiUonX  Goi]^ horses  should  be  blistered,  and  turned 

o  GoRB.  V.  a.  (seberiian,  Saxon.)     1.  To  out  m  time,  by  which  they  frequently  get  fresh 

»;  to  pierce  {Shakspeare).    2.  To  pierce  again:  continued  at  work  too  long,  they  break 

K  a  horn  (Dry (fen).  down,  and  become  cripples. 

50RE  ISLAND,  a  place  discovered  by  GORGEOUS,  a.  (forgias,  old  French.) 

>tain  Cook,  in  his  lasi  voyage.    Lat,  64.  0  Fine ;  elittering  in  various  colours ;  showy ; 

Lon.  169. 0  W.  splendid;  magnificent  {MiUon). 
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^xaiicciure,    ihe   Hale 
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^1  .a>Idn(i  ot'ihe  Tuscan 

-  i.icsiovy  fishery.     Lat. 


^•,^..  i.sinl  of  the  South  Sea, 
.  gO  ^\  .  ot  thc»  coast  of  Peru. 

.  *> .  A.     l.i  «  Joleg}*,  a  ^enus  of  the 

.•.-,    »^«f  5«oph_Ma,     Animal  grow- 

V      .  u  .*i'  -i  plant;  stein  coriaceous, 

vx..    wruvt  or  bony,  composed  of 

.'..>.    *r  h«i«  stone,  strrite,  tapering, 

.    I'v'  boM.*,  covered  with  a  vascular  or 

f>.i  ^r  Sirk,  and  becomins spongy  and 

.  K.i  Jrv;  mouths  or  florets  covering 

vx'  '^C  c^c  stem,  and  polype-bearing. 

..s   ^^Hvies,  found  in  different  parts  of 

.    .    .s. ,  w^f  which  four  or  five  are  inhabit- 

.1^   -.    (ic  aasis  or  seas  of  our  own  country. 

V   iL>.iiH\  in^  are  chiefly  entitled  to  notice. 

ki.  leixtdifera.  Dichotonious,  with 
, .%  .o\  imbricate,  reflected,  corapanulatc 
...M.ii.*  or  florets.  Inhabits  the  Norway 
xuji  Kvirly  two  feet  high :  flesh  pale,  covered 
^h.iii  -.iiiiiutc whitish  scales;  florets covererl  with 
«kh  ;o.  imbricate  scales,  and  have  the  appear- 
VH\'  of  small  bernacles;  stem  white,  with  a 
»i«.>i)v  base,  and  cartila;;inous  branches. 

^.'  G.  nobilis.  Red  coral,  with  outspread, 
irivi«iilar,  slightly  taperins  branches;  flcsn  red, 
»K't't.  slip|)ery,  and  full  of  minute  pores ;  bone 
»totiy,  bright  red,  and  irregularly  striate.  In- 
habits the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas;  is 
\  cry  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  grows  to  about 
a  foot  in  height :  the  pores  or  florets  are  irre- 
L;iilurlv  placed,  and  a  little  prominent,  consist- 
ing of  eight  valves,  from  which  the  polv|>es 
proceed,  possessed  of  eight  tentacles.  This  is 
the  best  and  finest  of  our  corals ;  for  others  of 
an  inferior  quality,  seie  lais. 

3.  G.  flabcllum.  Venus*s  fan.  Reticulate, 
with  the  branches  compressed  on  the  inner 
side ;  bark  yellow,  or  purplish ;  bone  blacky 
horny,  and  slightly  striate  on  the  larger 
branches.  Inhabits  most  seas;  found  about 
our  own  coasts ;  is  often  several  feet  high,  and 
expanded  into  a  large  surface ;  flexile,  horny, 
black;  the  older  bark  whitish  or  grey;  pores 
irregularly  placed,  but  generally  in  tne  form 
of  a  quincunx :  trunk  and  branches  pinnate, 
and  by  means  of  the  smaller  branches  blending 
together,  and  forming  an  elegant  kind  of  net- 
work :  polypes  witli  eight  claws.  Sec  Nat. 
Hist.  PI.  CXXII. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mythology. 
Authors  arc  not  agreed  in  the  account  they 
give  of  the  Gorgons.  Tlie  poets  represent  them 
as  three  sisters,  whose  names  were  Sthcno, 
iiuryale,  and  Meduba;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
vtal,  and,  having  been  deflowered  by  Nep- 
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tunc,  was  liilied  by  Perseus;  the  two  foniKr 
were  subject  neither  to  ag^  nor  death.  Thr)- 
are  descnl>cd  with  wings  on  their  shoukl<r>, 
with  serpents  roi:-..  ificir  heads,  their  handk 
were  of  bra^s,  and  "icir  teeth  of  a  prodigious 
size,  bo  that  tlitiy  were  -jbiecis  of  terror  to  aian- 
kind.  After  the  Ciai'^  '.i  Medusa,  her  sisters, 
according  to  Virgil,  were  appointed  to  keep 
the  gate  of  the  palace  cf  Pluio. 

Miillaqur  prctiina  varizr^nn  Monstra  fin- 
rum — 
GoKGONES,  HarpeiajU€ 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  have  the  Gorans  and 
Amazons  to  have  beeri  t\\o  warlike  nation; of 
women,  who  inhaoited  that  part  of  Lidyi 
which  lay  on  the  lake  Tritonidis.  The  exitr- 
mi  nation  of  the&e  female  nations  was  iioi  ei> 
fected  till  Hercules  undertook  and  iwrformol 
it.  Others  represent  them  as  a  kind  ut  mon- 
strous women,  covered  with  hair,  who  livdio 
wfx>ds  and  forests.  Others  again  nuke  tbfin 
animals,  rescmblins;  wild  »hecp,  whose  ryo 
had  a  poisonous  and  fatal  influence. 

GOKlTZ,  the  capital  of  a  cuuutxy  of  ibe 
same  name  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  with  i 
castle.     Lat.  46.  20  N.  Lon.  I3.  30£. 

GOIILITZ,  a  strong  and  handsome  town 
of  Germany,  in  Upper  I.usatia,  on  the  liter 
Ncisse.     I^t.  .01.  10  N.  Lon.  15-40  E. 

GO'RMAND.  s,  {gourmand,  French.)  A 
greedy  eater ;  a  ravenous  luxurious  feeder. 

To  GO^RMANDIZE.  v.  n.  (from  pr- 
mand,)    To  feed  ravenously;  to  eat  greedily. 

GORMANDIZER,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  X 
voracious  eater. 

GORSK.  s,  (jonri  Saxon.)  Furz,  a  thick 
prickly  shrub,  that  bears  yellow  flowers.  See 
U  L  F.  X  . 

GORTERIA,  in  botany,  a  j^dus  of  the 
class  synecnesia,  order  |>olygamia  frustraDej. 
Receptacle  naked;  down  woolly;  flureuoflhe 
ray  ligulale ;  calyx  onc-leafe«l ;  clothed  with 
imbricate  scales.  Seven  species,  all|slirulHor 
the  Cape :  there  are  other  plants,  and  espe* 
cialiy  of  the  genera  russinia  and  berckheya, 
which  have  at  times  been  erroneously  intro- 
duced as  species  of  gorleria;  but  which  iK 
here  restored  to  their  proper  stations. 

GO'RY.  a.  (from  gore,)  1.  Co\-eredwiih 
congealed  bloo<l  {Spenser),  2,  Bloo<iy;  mur- 
derous; fatal  {Shakspeare), 

GOSHAWK,  s,  (jor,  goose,  hapoc,  » 
hawk.)  A  hawk  of  a  large  kind.  See  Falco- 

GOSHEN,  in  ancient  g^graphy,  a  caumn 
of  Eg]^pt,  which  Joseph  procured  for  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  when  they  came  to  dwell  in 
Egypt.  This  country  lay  between  Palestine 
aim  the  city  of  Tanais,  and  the  allotment  ci 
the  Hebrews  reached  southward  as  far  as  lh< 
Nile. 

GOSLAR,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  sf> 
Germany,  where  it  is  supfKMcd  gunpowd^^ 
was  fint  invented  by  a  monk.  It  is  28  mil^ 
S.  of  Brunswick.  Lat.  52.  0  N.  Lon.  10- 
42  E. 
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J.  (from  ^ooff.)     I.  A  yonn^  {Shakspcare).     3.  One  who  runs  about  tat- 
not  )ci   full  ^rown  {^iciji).  tiiiiz  like  u'omcii  at  a  lyitm-iu  (Dryc/rn). 
nui-irecs  and  pincf.  'Jo  Go'isip.  v.  n.  (ficin  i\v  noun.)     1.  To 
history  of  thu   life,   aclioni,  chat;  to  prate;  to  be  iiierr^  i^^^fhakspeare).    2. 
\0n,  ascen$:on,  and  doctrint-  of  To  lie  a  iwt-coiiipanion  {Shaktpeare). 

GCySSlFREli.  s.  (goisipry,  from  gossip.) 
Saxon,  uTul  of  the  same  import  Go^sipred,  or  compatcrniiy»  by  tlie  canon  law 
term  evarii^elium^  or  the  (ircok  is  a  siiiriiiial  afl'inity  {Davies), 
1  signifio  ^lad  tidinj^s,  or  poixl  UUSSI'IMUM.  Cotton.  In  l)Otanv9  a 
lessajfo  ;  ihc  history  of  our  Savi-  genus  of  the  class  monadelphia,  order  polyan- 
l)ebt  iiistorv  ever  publishc<l  to  dria.  Calyx  double;  the  outermi»st  three- 
is  history  is  contained  in  the  cK'fi;  capsule  three  or  four-ceiled  ;  seeds  wrap - 
Matthew,  .St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  ped  in  cotton.     Ten  s{H:cies;  a  few  American^ 

who  from  tiience  arc  rj|lc<i  but  by  far  the  greater  number  Asiatic  plants, 

.^hc  Chr?'>iian  church  neier  nc-  Most  of  the>c*  afford  a  wool  thai   may  be 

Y  more  th.in  thcv  four  pospcls  usefully  applied    to    mcclianical  or  domestic 

ntwithstandint^  which,  sc^'crnl  purposes,  or  woven  into  clothst.     The  cr»ttun 

K'ls  arc  handi-d  down  to  us,  and  shrubs  of  the  American  inlands  grow  tvithout 

;ly  lost.  the  smallest   cultivation,   but   thru*   wool   is 

)s|)cl  in  dUo  u^cd  to  denote  the  coarse  and  short*  and  hence  cannot  easily  be 

iar  to  the  Chiistian  religion,  or  spun  ;  if  impfirterl  intoF.nro|>t  it  might  answer 

lot  ont  tlic  way  by  which  man,  the  pur[>i>se  of  felts  in  the  manufacture  ot  hats; 

rebeirion<t  creature,  niMv  be  re-  but  it  is  generally  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 

lage  and  fa\our  of  his  Maker,  thcmsclv(*s,  as  siutliii^  for  pillows  and  nui- 

tl  anew  unto  holiness,**  thmuKh  tresses. 

md  thus  be  '*  made  meet  tor  Ttic  generality  of  the  West  Indian  s|)ccit'5 

of  the  saints  in  lifi^ht.*'  are  annuals;  but  G.  arboreum  of  India  is  a 

.  e.   11.   (from  the  noun.)  To  perennial  tree,  both  in  root  and  branch,  ri^in^ 

ents  of  relision  (Shakspeure),  m  a  straight  line  about  ci«;ht  feet  hij^h,  with 

liK.  J.  (from  gospel.)  A  name  leaves  in  H\c  palmate  lobes :  the  lobe»  lance- 

9  of  Wicklifl'e,    who   first  at-  olate,  obtuse,  and  mucronatc. 

rmation  in  popery,  given  them  ^    The  cotton  chieily  selected  for  propan;ntinn 

1  reproach  {Rowe).  is  G.  herbuceum,  a  native  of  the  Last  Indies; 

a  fortified  town  in  Hampshire,  a  pubescent  herb  ;  with  the  stem  spotted  with 

of  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  black    at   its    top;    leaves  downy,   pedcncles 

a  ferry.      It  has  a  market  on  branched|Shor(er  than  the  i)etioles;  outer  calyx 

here  is  a  noble  hospital,  called  threes jxir ted,  with  heart-sna|)e,  cut  segments 

,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  dotted  with  black ;  corol  one-pctaited,  with  a 

Lat.  60.  49  N.     I.on.   1.  short  tube,  five-i>arted,  the  segments  |>alc  yel. 

Tow,  with  five  red  spots  at  bottom  ;  ca|Mule 

1,  a  fine  filmy  substance,  three-valvcd,  three-celled.  The  pcxla  are  not 
ieen  to  lloat  in'  tho  air  in  unfri^uenily  as  large  as  middling-sized  applet, 
utumn,  atid  more  olisenable  The  common  cotton  plant  thrives  l)e«t  ni  rc- 
;,  and  upon  furze  and  other  s|>cct  of  good  in  new  grounds;  but  best  in 
This  is  probably  formed  by  respect  of  fruit  in  dry  sttmy  ground  that  has 
.'r,  which,  in  travertine;  the  been  tilled  already ;  and  hence  »uch  is  the  soil 
loots  out  these  threads  from  generally  preferred  by  our  planters.  The  pe- 
:h   arc    borne    down    by    the  riod  of  cultivation  commences  in  March  and 

April,  and  continues  durinir  the  spring  rains, 

commonly  afilrmed,   thnt  the  The  holes  for  the  seeds  arc  uiafte  in  distinct 

1  it  settles,  de{>osits  itself  in  di-  rowN,  something  like  hop-planting,  at  a  did- 

north  and  south,  that  is,  pa*  tauce  of  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  from  each  other; 

ctioH  f»f  the  magnetic  needle,  ihc  seeds  are  thrown  in  and  eirtbed  over;  an<l 

rue.     A  near  inspection  shews  whin  they  have  shot  f«)rth  to  the  height  of  five 

s  lie  in  all  directions:  but  as  (>r  six  inches,  all  the  stems  are  pulled  up,  ex- 

ly  observed  when  the  sun  is  cepting  two  or  three  of  the  strongest.      These 

»n,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year  ure  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  August, 

nary  rises  and  sets  about  the  nor  do  ihry  licac  fruit  till  after  the  second  prun- 

intsof  thcconipnss,  the  ravsof  iug-     Hy  such  repeated  croppings,  the  plant, 

nose  which  lie  from  nortii  to  though  naturally  an  annual,  may  be  prtdonged 

ble  at  a  distance  from  which  iind  made  to  bear  sufticiency  of  fruit  to  repay 

n  seen.  the  planter  for  three  year»,  yet  it  is  better  to 

NSECT,  in  entomology.    See  renew  them  if  there  be  opix>rtunity.     When 

the  cotton  is  gathered  in,  the  seeds  are  picked 

(from  ^oh  and  ryp,  relation,  out  from   the  wool,   by  means  of  a  cotton- 

e  who  answers  for  the  child  mill,  of  a  simple  contrivance,  and  |Xfrfectly 

2.  A     tippling     companiim  adeqnlte  to  the  purpose. 
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But  QOdny  subtell  compaui 
As  habenries  and  pinnacle 
Imageries  and  tabernacles^ 
I  saw,  and  full  c-ke  of  wim 

"^"^    And  in  an  old  poeni  called  Pi 
•*->-"        •  ^*ofcae  •    man'sCreede.  written  perhapsbf 


u 


'.i\'.i. 


A 


J™'  the  author,  in  describing  an  abb 

t;,j*  the  following  lines  : 

..;>  v^oa  held;  ^         ** 

^    .      s:u3»ed»   ihey  "  Than  1  n\unie  me  forth  I 

•^.NjeiaiioDt,  as  the  to  k  no  wen. 

^  ^    '«.   a    considerable  And  a  way  ted  a  woon,  wondc 

.jw«^wva»j»  also  in  wood  With  arches  on  cverich  hall 

V     L>«.  10.  32  E.  ;^corven 

.  >;«t^acii,  which  issues  Withcrotchcteson  corneres, 

jv;  I  alb  into  the  Nortli  gold. 

Wyd   windowes    y wrought, 

^  »!u\   Hiw  oi  the   highest  moun-  thicke. 

V*    ^-^SkteiiLJud  t'roni  the  top,  where  •            •            •            4 

V*, .:.»:  Sk  monks,  is  <>ue  of  the  Tombcs  upon  tabernacles,  tyl 

..,^vvo.    u  toe  world.      It  u  eight  Housed  in  homes,  hardc  sett 

^  ""..A!^-'*.             r-  Of  armed  alabausirc." 


.^1 1 


vv.,  *-<^  i^  ^'^^  20,000.    Here  is  a  considerable  ^""  edifice  as  one  of  the  mirac 

v^.i:.<rWHrrv.  L.ut.57.49N.  Lon.  11.44 E.  They  mention  particularlv,  "  i 

'  ,\M*HlV''ARCHITECTUUE,  the  term  naturalis  c«li  imaginem  Variis 

•,  I  «>CM  (o  ihal  architeetare  so  much  used  in  tiliquc  artificio,  csbta  \  valvaru 

.■<u.\t»«  (nMik  ili«  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  ^^  opera  :     lurricularum    appi 

,Xit;ui>.  uh)  which  -deiriated  very  much  from  ^^5*  ^^'^'*  ^^^^  \\\^tt  is  nothing  < 

:«K|k'^'^'''^M>ns  and  character!  sties  of  the  Greek  finishing,  which  afterwards  ap| 

:»a  R^iuau  architecture.     Under  the  article  *^  ^till  a  mossiness,  though  p:reat 

ViiCMlI'VCTURB  we  have  suggested  the  pro-  ▼aciety.    The  ornamental  Goth 

■.*i.«r4y  of  »;iving  up  the  appellation  Gothic,  and  received  its  confirmation  about 

^i\yui«i(  those  of  Saxon  and  Norman.     Still,  ^'^fy  "oblc  chapel  of  King's  coll 

(K»MC^ev,  we  suppose  the  authority  of  custom  ^/"lajc-     Tliis  was  the  last  Goth 

y,\\\  cause  the  term  Gothic  to  be  retained;  we  England,  in  which  strength  nr 

^h«ill,  therefore,  here  speak  of  the  Norman  lament,  or  stibhiancc  with  elec 

wmkr  that  term.  an   admirable  whole.     After   il 

"llie  absolute  Gothic,  says  Mr.  Warton,  or  ^^a»^,tt>"  calls  the  Borid  Gothic  a 

ihal  which  is  free  from  all  Saxon  mixture,  considerable  appearance  of  whic 

K?j;»»n  with  ramified  windows,  of  an  enlusgcd  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Wind 

ih mansion,  divided  into  sc%'era1   lights,    and  '^^^  i"  the  superb  chapel  of  I] 

hi  .inched  out  at  the  top  into  a  multiplicity  of  Westminster.      The  florid  Goi 

whimsical  shapes  and  compartments,  after  the  guished  by  an  exuberance  of  d 

\rdr  1300.     The  crusades  had  before  dictated  roofs,  where  the  most  delicate  n 

ihe  pointed  arch,  which  was  here  still  preserv-  pressed  in  stone,  and  bv  a  certaii 

•■<!;  but  besides  the  alterations  in  the  windows  finishing,  as  in  the  roof  of  ihe  c 

from  the  circular  form  of  the  Saxon,  apparent-  tester,  where  it  is  thrown  like  ; 

ly  fantastic  capitals  to  the  columns,  and  more  broidery  over  the  old  Saxon  vau 

ornament   in    the  vaulting  and  other  parts,  monumental   shrines,  so  well   c 

were  introduced.     Of  this  fashion  the  body  account  of  the smallness  of  their  | 

nt  Winchester  cathedral,  built  by  that  muni-  *    multiplicity  of  delicate    orna 


this  kmd  of  architecture  grew  fashionable  in  tore  we  observe  tokens  of  a  mast 

«ir  before  the  reign  of  Edward  llf.  as  is  pret-  *^"ce  with  the  practice,  if  not 

ty  evident  from  Chaucer's  description  of  the  l>o'Wing.     Some  |)arliculars  are  1 

structure  of  his  ZTottieo/*  Fame:  the  article  Architecture:  tl 

,,,,,,      ,         .  place  for  a  few  additional  remark! 

i^«  the  hall  and  evcnc  boure,  ciples  of  masonry,  and  not  of  carp 

eeccs  ojr  joyniogs,  be  btcn  io  our  architecture,  i  f  wc 
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ji-cofdingtallie  nile*  orjiwl  laite.  Now  we 
affiim  d»t  ihis  is  the  chdracietistic  feilure  of 
ivhil  if  called  the  Gniliic  aichittctuie..  In 
ihiino  dependence  ii  had  iin  ihe  ii.iiisverti; 
Btfengih  of  fione.  No  linleU  aw  \o  be  seen ; 
no  txmvigaiit  prnjccllons.  Every  stone  is 
preved  ID  it)  neighbnun,  anit  none  'n  expoicd 
lo  «  iniiiTerse  iirain.  The  GrftUs  were  en- 
abled lo  execute  their  cobssal  buildiiigg  unl; 
by  mine  immenie  bWhi  of  the  hardest  mate- 
luli.  llie  Norman  niaion  could  raise  a  build- 
■fwiDtlie  tkie*  without  taking  n  none  which  a 
la&uircr  could  not  cxrry  to  the  ta|)  nn  hi)  back. 
Ttitir  *rcbitecii  aiudietl  the  principles  of  cqui- 
libtlum;  and  having  attained  a  wondeif'il 
knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  themselvC)  in 
rxbibiting  remarkable  instance.  We  call  this 
f'lK  taiie,  and  say  that  the  apnrarance  of  in- 
Kcnriiy  is  the  greatest  fault.  But  this  is  ow- 
ing 10  our  habits  ;  our  thoughts  may  be  said  to 
tun  in  a  wooden  train,  and  ccnaiu  simple 
•n<z.itn)  of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  otir  ima> 
gintiion ;  and  m  the  careful  adherence  to  ihc-.e 
ronisli  the  beaulyandnmmetry  uftheGreek 
ardiileetuK.  Hid  we  been  as  much  habrlii. 
aied  lo  the  ct]uilibnum  uf  pressure,  this  appa- 
ttni  loMCuriiy  would  not  have  met  our  eye ; 
we  thould  huve  perceived  the  strength,  and  we 
■bould  have  relishnl  (he  ingenuity. 

The  Gothic  aichiicciure  is  perhaps  iniitlcd 
to  the  name  of  raiinnal  archileelure,  and  its 
leauty  is  founded  on  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  our  si>ecies.  It  deserves  cultivation  : 
not  the  piiiriil,  servile,  and  unskilled  couyine 
-'-^-      -  -       -•■        illpmdnce-"    ^ 

■  ■  ihi 

.   butli 

nwmine  with  attention  the  nice  disposition  of 
•he  graiDI  and  epaundreli ;  let  us  study  the 
"^'cvnrand  knots,  nut  as  oniamenU,  but  as 
■"•'of  metnbers;  let  us  obierve  how  they  have 
■^fc  Iheir  walls  like  honey-cnmbi,  and  admire 
'*!*"Mgeiiuiiy  as  we  pretend  lo  admire  the  in- 
^frcl  muted  hv  the  Great  Architect  into  the 
"*•  An  this  cunnot  be  understood  without 
"™**h»nicjl  linowledge;  a  thing  which  few  of 
i2jj»  profewianal  architects  hiive  any  share  of. 
A  ■i"'  *'""'''  architectonic  tasle  be  a  mark  of 
^"1  i  and  the  person  whu  presrou  the  design 
?*.■  building  would  know  Uw  to  execute  it 
''hout  committing  it  eniirely  to  the  mason 
"*J^«»rpenttr. 

..  Gothic  column.  See  Coldmn  Gaihk. 
^.  OOTHLAND.  one  of  the  five  genera!  di- 
l'"'>tu  of  the  kinpdom  of  Sweilen,  containing 
^J*  province!  of  Ostrogoihia  or  E.  Gothland, 
r?»Oland,  Wetlragoihia  or  W.  Gothland,  the 
.S**^  of  Gothland  and  (£land,  Wcrmland, 
£f><»,    Halland,   Blcckingiiii,  and  Scnnia  or 

■^^SoTHLAlTD,  or  GoTTLAKD,  an  ishnd  of 
P^edm,  in  the  Baltic,  about  seventy  miles  in 
j?*»glli,  and  twenty-fite  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
^^'Oiefly  an  independent  kingdom,  but  now 
?*«ject  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice  at 
,.  *«»ekbolm.  From  its  convenient  situation,  it 
^^  nistlj  acquired  the  name  of  the  eye  of  the 
■••iiic.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  uc  fine 
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woods  of  ciks  ant)  |iiiirs.  iiood  pastures,  . 
profitable  fisheries  on  Vi-.e  island;  larre  qui 
rie«  i)(  stone,  panicul.irl)  ilie  fttiiioa'^  *" 
ttniie,  and  a  soft  grey  smily  s'nne,    s 
expnrieil  to  Slncktiulm  and  other  placi 
are  also  found  some  curious  sjiecirr  ■• 
as  siuiie  corals,  cornelians,  abates,  .'ii  '.  beanin 
ful  pel  refactions.     In  former  liiuei   here  » 
al^a  fine   marble  quarries.      Vi-ri    good   liin 
sirines,  tar,  dedl  hoards,  beaiii.  <'irnept, : 
CKceUrnl  breed  of  sheep  ate  enj  ■■rled  from  ll 
island.     Gottland  is  nut  iufts.eil  with  bean  tf 
wolves,  but  is  suHicieiitly  suicked  with  dee 
foxes,  and  barest   the  inhabitants  subsist 
agiicuhure,  graiine,  Hihinit,  working 
qiifuries,  burning  lime,  and  by  nv  era  I 
mechanic  irfldcs.  anil  navig.iiion.     Lat.  57. 
58  N      Un.  IS.  H,  to  ig  i5E. 

GOTHOFRKD  (Dennis),  a  French 
upon  civil  law,  was  born  at  Pam  in  IMti ;  bOT 
quilling  tlic  calhoiir  faiih.  he  removed  first  tii 
Cen^si^.  ar^d  then  i>ii'>  Gcrm.ii>v.  and  taught 
law  at  several  univer»iiie*.     He  (Tied  in  16'.^. 

GoTROFHEn  (Thenilosius),  ih«  eldest  son 
of  the  precedinjc.  became  a  meinbrr  of  the 
church  his  father  hnd  renounced.  He  was 
made  counsellor  of  state  in  France,  and  ac- 
quired a  high  rrpulolion  for  letters.  He  dieil 
in  l64g. 

GoTHOFRLD  (.Tames),  another  son  of  DeO' 
nis,  adheted  lo  calviuisin.  He  was  five  time 
syndic  of  Geneva;  and  died  there  in  itijS. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition. 

GOTHOPHBD  (Dennis),  son  of  Tht 
siu<,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  died  at  1 
director  nf  the  chamber  of  arciuni*. 
wrote  the  Hiiiones  of  Charles  V!.  VII. 
VUI. 

GornoFRGD  (John),  ton  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  io  ibc  oflin;  oF  his  father.  He  died 
in  1T3«.     He  wrote  some  historical  works. 

GOTHS,  3  warlike  nation,  and  above  all 
uiheis  famous  in  the  Roman  hlsioiy,  cunc 
oiiginnllv  out  of  Scaodinavla  (the  name  by 
which  the  ancienia  distinguished  the  present 
countries  nf  Sweden,  Norway,  Laplajid,  txiA 
Finmaik.)  Accotdiug  to  the  mosl  prob^)le> 
accounts,  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  >dfj 
those  countries;  and  from  thence  sent  colonies 
into  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrian 
Chcrsonesut,  and  the  adjacent  places  yet  desti- 
tute of  inhabitants. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  ibeir  hospitaliiv 
and  kindness  lo  strangers,  even  before  they 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Nay,  it  is 
said,  thai,  from  their  being  eminently  good. 
they  were  called  Goths  by  the  neighbouring 
nations:  that  name,  according  to  Groiiiit  and 
derived  from  the 
„         .  \,     '  giwd."" 

They  encouraged,  says  Dio,  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy above  all  other  barbarous  or  foreign  na- 
tions, and  often  chose  kings  from  amona  their 
philoiophers.  Polygamy  was  not  only  allowed 
but  countenanced  among  them ;  evety  one  br- 
ing valued  or  iwpecied  according  lo  the  nutn- 
-  ■      ■  --     By  so  many  -■■—  •■"-  '— ' 

^    -'  -^al) 
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they  kept  but  one  at  home,  sending  out  the  rest  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Honorins,  where 

in  quest  of  new  settlements ;  and  hence  those  they  founded  a  kingdom  which  eoolioued  till 

swarms  of  people  which    overran  so   many  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens, 

countries.     With  them  aduhery  was  a  capital  GCKTTBN.    The  pan.  passive  of  g€/. 

crime,  and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  GO'ITINGEN,  or  Goetimobs,  a  town 

The  time  of  the  first  settling  of  the  Goths  in  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Sauoji 
Scandinavia,  and  that  when  they  first  peopkd  and  principality  of  Calcnberg,  and  princiiiil 
with  their  colonies  the  abovemenlioned  islands  town  of  a  quarter,  or  district,  to  whicb  Ug^ra 
andChersonesns,  are  equally  uncertain  j  though  name,  situated  in  an  agreeable,  spacioos,  and 
the  Gothic  &nnals  suppose  the  latter  to  have  fertile  valley,  on  a  canal,  or  branch  dTthe 
hapfiened  in  the  time  of  Semg  the  great  ^rand-  river  Leine,  which  passes  through,  ami  ditidei 
father  of  Abraham.  This  first  migration  of  it  into  the  New  Town  and  Mai»ch.  It  coo- 
the  Goihs  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  tains  about  1000  houses,  and  8000  soub^the 
their  king  Eric ;  in  which  all  the  ancient  Go-  streets  are  large  and  convenient,  and  paTdoo 
thic  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  Danish  and  each  side.  The  principal  ornament  and  ad- 
Swedish  ones,  agree.  Their  second  migration  vantage  of  Gottingen  is  the  university,  foaiukd 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  many  ages  afier;  in  the  year  1734,  by  George  II.  king  of  Eo^- 
when,  the  abuvementioned  countries  being  land,  and  consecrated  on  the  scveuteeolb  of 
overstocked  with  people,  Berig,  at  that  time  September,  1737;  which  university,  bj  the 
king  of  the  Goths,  went  out  with  a  fleet  in  inexpressible  attention  and  care  of  its  6ntco- 
nuestof  new  settlements.  He  landed  in  the  rator,  baron  Munchausen,  has  acquired  a  rery 
country  of  the  Ulmerugians,  now  Pomcrania,  distinguished  reputation.  Belongmg  to  it  is  s 
drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  large  splendid  cnurch,  with  a  peculiar  pasioTt 
their  lands  among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  and  to  it  likewise  belong  a  new  and  stately 
upon  the  Vandals,  whose  country  bordered  on  structureof  stone,  the  ground  floor  of  which 
thai  of  the  Ulmeru'r^ians,  and  overcame  them  ;  serves  as  a  hall  for  public  lectures,  and  (hat 
but  instead  of  forcing  them  to  abandon  their  above  is  the  library,  with  a  council  chamber, 
country,  he  only  made  them  share  their  pos-  and  other  apartments.  This  library,  to  which 
sessions  with  the  Goths.  considerable  additions  are  every  year  made,  if 

The  Goths  who  had  settled  in  Pomerania  considered  uith  regard  to  the  number,  good* 

and   the  adjacent  parts  oi*    Germany   being  ness,  and  value  of  its  books,  is  one  of  the  oaost 

greatly  increased,  insomuch  that  the  country  capital  libraries  in  Europe.     It  is  called  the 

could  no  longer  contain  thcni,  they  undertook  Bulowcan,  having  received  its  ori^n  fipoioa 

a  third  migration  in  great  numbers,  under  Fili-  collection  of  about  10,000  volumes,  bequeath- 

mer  surnamed  the  Great,  their  fifth  prince  ed  by  the  baron  fiulow  for  the  public  u>e,  and 

after  leaving  Scandinavia;  and   taking  their  by  his  heirs  given  to  the  university.    Aioui 

course  eastward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  society  of  sciences,  founded  in   1751,  and  a 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and,  driving  out  royal  GeruKin  society,  also  form  part  of  the 

the  Cimmerians,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  university,     it  has  likewise  a  fine  obitrvatoiy» 

of  the  Pal  us  Mu^otis.     Thence  in  process  of  erected  on  a  tower  on   the  rampart,  widi  it 

time,  being  greatly  increased  in  Scythia,  they  physic  garden,  and  near  it  a  hanusooie  anato- 

resolved  to  seek  new  settlements  j  and,  accord-  mical    theatre    of    ingenious  construction,  a 

ingly  taking   their  route  eastward,   they  tra-  school  for  teaching  midwifeiy,  &c.    Theter- 

versed  several  countries,  and  at  length  returned  ritory  belonging  to  the  town  is  very  consider* 

into  Germany.     Their  leader  in  this  expedi-  able :  twenty-two   miles   N.  £.  Cassel,  auci 

tion  was  the  celebrated  Woden.  fifty-one  E.S.K.  Paderborn.     Lon^  27.  19^ 

The  Romans  distinguib-hc-d  the  Goths  into  Lat.  51.  24  N. 

two  classes ;    the  Ostrogoths   and   Visigoths.  GOTTORP,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  tbc^ 

These  names  they  received  before  they  left  duchy  of  Sleswick,  capital  of  the  duchv  o* 

Scandinavia,  the  Visigoths  being  softened  by  Holstein  Gottorp.     Here  is  a  fine  old  j^lacf » 

the  Litins  from  Westcrogoths,  or  those  who  formerly  the  ducal  residence.     Gottorp  is i«ai- 

inhabited  the  western  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  ed  at  the  bottom  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  tb^ 

the  Ostrogoths  were  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  Slev.     Lat.  54.  30  N.    Lon.  Q.  56  E. 

that  country.    Their  history  affords  nothing  of  GOUANIA.     Chawstick.     In  botany,^ 

moment  till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  genus  of  the  class  polygamia,  onlcr  monoecii- 

the  Romans;  which  happened  under  the  reign  Hermaphrodite:    calyx   five*clet't;  curolless  « 

of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  son  to  Sever  us.  Afier  anthers  five  under  a  veil;  styles  three-cleft  ? 

that  time  it  becomes  soclosely  interwoven  with  fruit  dry,  divisible  into  three  parts.    One  spe— 

that  of  the  Romans,  that  for  the  most  remark-  cii's  :  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  with  shruw^y" 

able  particulars  of  it  we  must  refer  to  the  his-  stem,   clinfLing   by  axillary   tendrils;  learc^ 

tories  of  Rome.     After  the  destruction  of  the  ovate  with  a  point,  tooihed,  glabrous;  raceme^ 

Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  furnished  with  a  Iciiflei  or  two. 

under  their  king  Theodoric,  became  masters  of  GOUDA,    or   TuROOw,    a    considsribl^ 

the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  town  of  South  Holland,  in  the  United  Pr*^ 

put  to  death  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Ileruli,  in  vinccs,  remarkable  for  its  stately  church.  Lx^' 

494.    They  retained  their  dominion  in   this  52.  2  N.    Lon.  4.  41  £. 

country  till  the  year  553 ;  when  they  were  GOUDHURST,  a  town  in  Kent,  wida  a 

f                  ered  by  NarKS,  the  emperor  Jus-  market  pn  Wednesdays.    Lat.  51.  8  N.  I'*^' 

J.  The  Visigoths  settled  in  Spaia  0.3IE. 


GOV  G  O  U 

K)VE.  f.  A  mow  (Tusser).  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  gorern- 

n»  Gove,  v,  r.  To  mow  ;  lo  put  In  a  gove,  inent,     see    Feodal    system.       See   also 

^,OT  mow  (Tusser),  Aristocracy,    Cokstitction,    Dbmo- 

To  GC/VERN.  V.  n.  {gouvemer,  Fr.)     I.  cracy,  &c. 

rule  as  chief  magistrate  (.Sptnjer).     S.  To  A  mixed  government  is  composed  by  the 

ulate;  to  influence;  to  direct  ^Alt.).    3.  combination  of  the  simple  forms  of  govem- 

maoage;    to    restrain    {Shak^.).    4.    (In  menl  which  have  already  been,  or  win  here- 

lamar.)    To  have  force  wiili  regard  to  syn-  after  be,  described;  and,  in  whatever  nropor- 

:  asj  amo  governs  the  accusative  ca^e.     6.  tion  each  form  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a 

pilot ;  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a  ship.  government,  in  the  same  pi^portion  may  both 

To  GoVrrn.  v.  n.  To  keep  superiority;  to  the  advantages  and  evils,  which  ha^-^  been  at- 

lave  with  haughtiness  (Dryden),  tributed  to  that  form,  be  expected.    The  go- 

5(yVERNABLI£.  fl.  (from  goy^Tw).  Sub-  vernment  of  this  country  is  unquestionably  a 

ssive  to  authority;  subject  to  rule  {Locke),  mixed  government,  though  by  fomc  writers  it 

GCXVKRNANCE.   f.  (from  (>nvern,)     1.  is  denominated  a  limited   monarchy.     It  is 

ivemment;  rule;  management  [Mace),    S.  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  three  regular 

'HUrol,  as  that  of  a  gUiiniiaQ  {Spctuer).    3.  species  of  government;  the  monarchy  residins 

havioiir;  luaniirrs:  obsolete  (iSpeftirr).  in  the  king,  the  aristocracy  in  the  house  oi 

G(yV£RNANT.  s.  (gouvemante,  Fr.)    A  peers,  and  the  republic  being  represented  by 

y  who  has  the  care  of  young  girls  of  quality,  the  house  of  commons.    The  perfections  in- 

uKWERNESS.  f.  {gouvemessfp  Ft,)      1.  tended,  and,  with  regard  lo  the  United  King, 

female  invested  with  authority  IShaks.).   2.  doms,  in  a  considerable  degree  eflectcd,  is  to 

ntoress ;  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  young  unite  the  atlvantagesof  the  several  simple  forms, 

ies  {Clarendon),    3.  An  instructress;  a  di-  and  to  exclude  the  inconveniences.     "  For,  as 

Tess  {More),  wiili  us,**  says  sir  William  filackstonc,  *'  the 

K/VERNMENT.  j.  {gouvememenl,  Fr.)  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a 

Form  of  a  community  with  re>pect  to  the  single  person,  they  have  all  the  ad\'antages  of 

otition  of  the  supreme  authority  {Temple),  strength  and  dispatch  that  are  to  be  found  in 

Id  establishment  of  legal  authority  (Dry.),  the  most  absoKite  monatchy ;  and  as  the  legis- 

%dministration  of  public  aOairs  {Young),  lature  of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  three 

Etegiilariiy  of  behaviour  C^AnJ^i.).    5.  Ma«  distinct  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each 

eablcness  ;     compliance  ;    obsequiousnets  other:  first,  the  king;  secondly,  the  lords,  spi« 

akt,).    6.    ManagcjDent  of  the  limbs  or  ritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an  arisiocratical 

y  {Spenser).    7.  (In  grammar).  Influence  assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their  piety, 

ri  regard  to  construetion.  their  biith,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their 

roTERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  property ;  and,  thirdly,  the  house  of  commons, 

ate,  or  an  orderly  power  constituted  for  the  freely  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  them- 

»lic  good.    Civil  government  was  instituted  selves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  : 

the  preser\'ation  and  advancement  of  iuen*s  as  this  aggregate  body,  actuated  by  different 

1  interests,  and  for  the  better  security  of  springs,  and  attentive  to  different  interests, 

tr  lives,  liberties,  and  property.    The  use  composes  the  British  parliament,  and  has  the 

I  necessity  of  government  is  such,  that  there  supreme  disposal  of.  every  thing,  there  can  be 

^  was  an  age  or  country  without  some  sort  no  inconvenience  attempted  by  cither  of  the 

nvil  authority  :  but  as  men  are  seldom  una-  three  branches,  but  will  be  withstood  by  one 

dons  in  the  means  of  attaining  their  ends,  of  the  other  two ;  each  branch  being  armed 

their  difference  in  opinion  in  relation  to  go-  with  a  negative  power  sufficient  to  repel  any 

ninent  has  produced  a  variety  of  forms  of  innovation  which  it  shall  think  inexpedient 

To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  recapi-  or  danserous."    See  Monarchy. 

Rte  the  history  of  the  whole  earth.    But,  GOV£RNOtO»  a  town  of  Mantua,  in 

•prdine  to  Montesquieu   and    moat  other  Italy,  12  nules  N.W.  of  MIrandole.     Lat.  45. 

iters,  tney  may  in  general  be  reduced  to  one  4  N.    Lon.  10.  56  E. 

these  three  kinds.     I .  The  republican.     2.  GCyVEKSOVR.  s,  (gouverneur,  Tx.)     1., 

>€  monarchical.    3.    The  d^potic.      The  One  who  has  the  supreme  direction  {Hooker). 

t  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  body,  or  S.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authori- 

7  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  sovereign  ty  in  a  state  {Souih).    3.  One  who  rules  any 

^^ ;  the  tecood,  where  one  alone  governs,  place  with  delegated  and  temporary  authority 

•  b^  fixed  and  esublished  laws ;  but  in  the  {Shaks,),    4.  A  tutor ;  one  wno  has  care  of  a 

Potic  government,  one  person  alone,  with-  young  man  {Shaks,),     5.   Pilot;   regulator; 

law  and  without  rule,  directs  every  thing  manasfT  {James). 

^is  own  will  and  caprice.    See  the  article  GOUGE,  an  instrliment  or  tool  used  by 

^*  divers  artificers ;  being  a  sort  of  round  hollow- 

'ti  the  subject  of  pov.rnment  at  large,  sec  chisel,  for  cutting  holes,   channels,  grornxs, 

f^tcsquieus  L'Esj>rit  dos  I-^ix,  1.  2.  c.  I  ;  &c.  either  in  wood  or  stone, 

^e,  li.    129,  8rc.  quarto  edition,    17681  GOURA,  or  Gura,  a  town  of  Mazovia, 

^c^  on  Government ;  Sir  Tl'omas  Smith  de  in  Poland ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 

^D.  Angl.;  and  Archcrly*s  Briunnic  Con-  are  ecclesiastics.  I^t.52.  1  N.  Lon.  21.  50  E. 

Uion.    As  tr   'm-  Gothic  government,  its  GOURD.     In  botany.    See  Cugurbita. 

^Hal,  and  fa^ili^,   &c.  tec  Montesquieu's  Gourd   (Ethiopian,  sour^.      See  Aoan- 

^pritdesLoii.,  1.  il.c.  8.    With  respect  lOVia. 
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Gourd  tree  (iDdian).    See  C££sc£n-        Gower  (John),  one  of  oar  most  ancl^tvl 

TXA.  English  poets,  was  cotemporary  with  Chauo«», 

Gourd- WORM,    in    helminlhology.      See  and  his  intimate  friend.    Of  what  family^     o\ 

Fa^ciola.  in  what  country  he  was  born  is  uncertain,     '^e 

GOLKUlNESSy  amonvc  farriers  imiilies  a  studied  the  law,  and  was  some  time  a  m^^  m. 

diffusc(r>u-e  .'ing  in  a  horse's  \cai,  of  a  dropsi-  ber  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's-inn,  where       \^\j 

cal  or  cede  <'  lou^  nature.  It  often  lays  a  foun-  acquaintance    with  Chaucer  bmm.      S^^^iq^ 

dation  fir  grease,  and  will  produce  it  if  not  have  asserted  that  he  was  ajudge;  bat  this  i  ^^by 

counieracii'ii  bv  !»uch  evacuants  as  appear  roost  no  means  certain.     In  the  first  year  of  H^^qJ[ 

applicable  to  tneca-f.  IV.  he  became  blind;  a  misfortune  whic^r^/j^ 

GOURN  AY,  a  (own  of  France,  in  the  dc-  laments  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems.     He    ^/^ 

partnteut  of  L<ower  Seine,  remarkable  for  its  in  the  year  1402,  and  was  buried  in  St.  'i^^^f^ 

fine  butter.     Lat.  4Q,  32  N.     L<ob.  0.  36  W.  Overie,  which  church  he  had  rebuilt  c\h  B«^f 

GOUS$l£R  (Louis  James),  a  celebrated  at  his  own  expencr^  so  that  be  must  have  lir;^ 

Frenrh  mathematician,  was  bom  in  the  year  in  affluent   circumstances.      His    tomb     ^g^ 

17S2,  and  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  magnificent,  and  curiously  ornamented*      /t 

study  of  the  mathematics.     Hi»  first  labours  still  remains,  but  hath  been  repaired  in  IsUer 

were,  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  publica-  tiroes.     From  the  collar  of  SS.  round  the  neck 

tion  of  the  memoirs,   which  the  celebrated  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the  tomb,  it  it 

Condamine  gave  to  the  public  in  1731,  on  the  conjectured  that  he  had  been  knighted.    A& 

measuremeni  of  the  three  first  degrees  of  the  to  his  character  as  a  man,  it  is  impossible^  ^^ 

meridian  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  con-  this  distance  of  time,  to  say  any  thing  wat>h 

sequence  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed  by  certainty.    With  regard  to  his  poetical  ukis*-^ 

the  part  he  took  in  this  interesting  work,  he  he  was  undoubtedly  admired  at  the  time  wh^^ 

was  invited  to  co-of>erate  in  the  Encyclopedic  ,he  wrote,  though  a  modem  reader  may  find      ^^ 

with  Diderot  and  D*Alembert.   Being  charged  difficult  to  discover  much  harmony  or  geni.*^ 

with  ihe  part  res))ecting  the  mrchanical  arts,  in  any  of  his  compositions.    He  wrote,       ^' 

Goussier  exercised  several  of  them  himself.  Speculum  meditantis,  in  French,  in  ten  booi^  ^* 

that  he  might  be  better  able  to  give  a  descrip-  There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodlei 

tion  of  them  ;  such  as  those  of  watch-making,  library.    2.   Vok  clamantis,  in  Latin 

lock-making,  cabinet-making,   turning,   &c.  in  seven  books.    Prtserved  also  in  the 

His  articles  display  clearnesi,  precision,  and  leian  library,  and  in  that  of  All-Souls.       ^' 

method.    About  the  year  176O,  the  baron  de  is  a  chronicle  of  the  insurrection  of  the  coW> 

Marivet  invited  Goussier  to  reside  with  him,  mons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.    3.  Oonfe'^ 

in  order  that  he  might  improve  himself  in  na-  sio  amantis;  printed  at  Westminster  by  Cait^^" 

tural  philosophy.    In  1779  ^^^y  distributed  in  I4g3.  Loud.  163S,  1564.    It  is  a  sort_  ^^ 

the  prospectus  of  a  New  Philosophy  of  the  poetical  system  of  morality,  interspersed  w^^ 

World,  which  they  proposed  to  publish  con-  a  variety  of  moral  tales.  4.  i)erege  Henrico  l"^- 

jointly,  and  which  was  to  make  fourteen  vo-  printed  in  Chaucer's  works.    There  are  lit«>  ^' 

lames  in  quarto ;  but  it  was  never  carried  far-  wise  several   historical  tracts  in  manuscri  ^;''» 

ther  than  the  eighth.     Goussier  was  fond  of  written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  fou  0^ 

travelling  pn  foot,  and  in  this  manner  went  in  different  libraries;  also  sonte  other  sh^'^^ 

over  all  France.     He  had  a  ijreat  attachment  poems  printed  in  Chaucer*s  works, 
to  hydraulics,  and  was  acquamtecf  with  every        GOwN.  $.  (gonna,   Italian.)     1.  A  l»i^>S 

river  and  canal  in  the  kingdom.    With  the  upper  garment  {Abboi),    2,  A  woman's  up^^:'^^ 

same  baron  Marivet  he  published,  in  1789,  a  garment  (Pope).    S.  The  long  habit  of  a  nm  ^5^ 

work,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  on  the  Internal  dedicated  to  acts  of  peace,  as  divinity,  me^^^* 

Navigation  of  France,  with  an  atlas  adapted  cine,  law  (Fotin^).     4.  The  dress  of  pe^*--^*^ 

to  the  subject.    He  invented  several  curious  {Dry den), 

pieces  of  mechanism,  among  which  is  a  mill        GfO'WNED.  a.  Dressed  in  a  gown  (,Dr^  "^  ' 
with  portable  arms  for  sawing  planks.    This        GCKWNMAN.  i.  (gotifnand  man.)  A  n^-^^ 

piece  of  mechanism  was  sent  to  Poland  to  devoted  to  the  acts  of  peace;  one  whose  pro^"""*^ ' 

sfcrve  as  a  model  fur  the  mills  destined  to  ma-  habit  is  a  sown  (Rowe), 
nufacture  the  timber  of  the  immense  forests  of       GOWkIE,  in  helminthology.     See 

that  country.    He  invented  also  a  water  level,  prjea. 

much  used  by  land  surveyors.    He  died  at       GOUYE  (Thomas),  a  French  Jesuit 

Pari«,  Oct.  23,  1799,  aged  77  years.  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Di 

GOUT.     See  Meoicins,  and  Arthri-  in  166O,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1725.    Hispi 

TIB.  cipal  work  is  entitled  Mathematical  and  rh 

GCyVTY,  a.  (from  gout*)     1 .  Afflicted  or  sophical  Observations,  two  vols.  8vo. 

diseased  with  the  gout  {Dryd.)»    2.  Relating  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with 

to  the  cout  (Blackmcre).  de  Longuemare,  who  wrote  various  mem 

GOWER,  the   pemn^ulated  extremity  of  and  dissertations  to  illustrate  the  Histoi]^" 

Glamorganshire,  to  the  W.  of  the  bay  of  Swan-  France  . 

5ea.    It  has  very  lofty  limestone  clins  next  the        GRA AF  (Regnier  de),  an  eminent  P^^^^J 

nca,  whence  large  quantities  of  lime  are  ex-  cian,  was  born  at  Schoonhaven  in  Hollan^J  ^ 

ported  to  the  English  counties  across  the  Bris-  l64l.     He  died  at  the  age  of  32,  leaving    ■r^' 

lol  channel.    The  land  is  a  fartile  tract  of  ara-  hind  several  works  which  do  honour  to     **^ 

ble  and  pasture*  memory.    Two  editions  of  them  have  ty<^^^ 
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Dubliifaed  in  one  voL  8to.  at  Leydcn^  the  Ittt  red  iPrior).    6.  Prifilege  {Dr^dtu),    7.  A 

in  1706.  Koddess,  by  the  heaihens  suppoted  to  beitow 

GRABE  (John  Eraest),  a  very  learned  di-  beauty  {Prior),    8.  Behaviour,  considered  at 

fioe,  was  bom  in  iG66,  at  Koningsberg  in  decent  or  unbecoming  {Templet.    Q.  Adven- 

Pronia.  He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  titious  or  artificial  be;«uty  {Dn/oen).    10.  Na^ 

ofdivinity;  and  having  read  the  works  of  the  tural  excellence   {Hooker),      11.   Embclli^ 

&tben,  he  became  so  convinced  of  the  necessi-  ment ;    recomniendiittun  ;    beauty  {Dry den). 

lyof  an  uninterrupteil  succession  in  the  mi«  12.  Single  beauty  (I>rj^//«R).    13.  Ornament ; 

nistry  of  the  church,  that  he  left  his  native  flower;  highest  perfection  [Shaks-),     14.  Sin- 

coontiy  with  the  design  of  embracing  the  lio-  git  or  particular  virtue  {Shakt,).    15.  Virtue 

maocatholic  religion.  On  the  road,  tlirce  tracts,  physical  {Shakt.).     16.  The  title  of  a  duke  or 

in  answer  to  the  memorial  which  he  had  lefk  archbishop;  formerly  of  the  king,  meaning  the 

behind  him  explaining  his  reasons  for  quitting  same  as  your  goodness,  or  your  clemency  (&.)• 

die  collcKe,  written  by  the  order  of  the* elector  17*   A  short  prayer  said  before  and  after  meat 

of  Btanmnburg,  were  presented  to  him,  and  {Swift). 

Giabe  immediately  changed  his  mind,  so  far  Some  of  these  meanings  we  must  enlarge 

as  10  hold  a  conference  at  Berlin  with  Spener,  upon,  as  below  : 

(hesuthor  of  one  of  the  tracts  ;  the  result  of  Grace,  among  divines,  is  taken,  1.  For  the 

which  was,  that  Grabe  was  prevailed  on  to  go  free  love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  spring 

to  England,  where  an  ecclesiastical  succession  anTi  source  of  ail  the  benefits  we  receive  from 

was  maintained,  without  the  superstitions  of  him.    2.  For  the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing 

die  Bomish  worship.     Here  he  received  con-  the  soul  after  the  image  of  God ;  and  continu- 

sidenbleiMtronage,  and  the  university  of  Ox-  ally  guiding  and  strengthening  the  belie\'er  to 

fold  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  obey  tiis  will,  to  resist  and  mortify  sin,  and 

pablisbed  several  valuable  works,  the  principal  overcome  it. 

of  whieh  is  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint.     He  Grace  is  also  used,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  a 

died  ill  1719,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  short  prayer  said  before  ana  after  meat.     The 

abbey.  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 

TV  GRA'BBLE.  0.  n.  To  flrope  {Arhutk.).  drawn  from  different  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 

Tf  Gra'bble.  v.  «.    To  lie  prostrate  on  tament,  are  well  known.   Some  others,  drawn 

tbeoound  {Ainswcr(k).  from  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and  of 

GRACCHUS  (T.  Semprontus),  father  of  very  remote  antiquity,  we  shall  introduce  in 

Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  was  twice  consul  this  place. 

^  once  censor.     He  made  war  in  Gaid,  and  1.  Athenaeus  tells  us,  in  his  Ueipnttsoph. 

^  with  much  success  in  Spain.   He  married  lib.  ti.  that  in  the  famous  regulation  made  by 

^^pronia,  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  a  Amphictyon  king  of  Athens  with  res))ec\  to 

^"^^Qian  of  great  virtue.    Their  sons  Tiberius  the  use  of  wine,  both  in  sacrifices  and  at  home, 

and  Caius,    under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  he  required  that  the  name  of  Jupiter  the  Sa- 

j^^cr,    rendered  themselves  famous  for  an  tainer  should  be  decently  and  reverently  prc^ 

^^nate  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  nounced.    The  same  writer,  inlib.  ivip.  149- 

fipulace,  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to  them,  quotes  Hermeies,  an  author  extant  in  his  time, 

'^'h   a  winning  eloquence,  and  uncommmi  who  informs  os  of  a  people  in  Egypt*  inhabit- 

ll'^larity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra-  ants  of  the  city  of  Naucratis,  whose  custom  it 

'^'^    law,  wJnich,  by  the  me^ns  of  violence,  was  on  certain  occasions,  after  they  had  placed 

^*>  Enacted.    Being  himself  appointed  one  of  themselves  in  the  usual  posture  of  eating  at 

"^  Commissioners  for  putting  the  law  into  the  table,  (o  rise  again  and  kneel ;  when  the 

?|^Utkm,  he  was  assassmated  m  the  office  by  priest  c»r  precentor  of  tha  solemnity  began  to 

'^^m  X^asica;  and  Caius,  after  his  death,  with  chant   a  grace,    according  to  a  suted  form 

^ore  vehemence,  but  less  moderation,  endea«  amongst  them ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they 

^oar^d  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.    This  in  joined  in  the  meal  in  a  solemn  sacrificial  man- 

^^   ^vid  increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  ner.    Heliodorus  has  a  pa&sage  in  his  JEthio- 

^'^^^cred   by  order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  pics  to  the  same  purpose,  that  it  was  the  cus- 

-"J^o.  ISl,  about  13  years  after  the  uufortu*  tomof  the  Egyptian  philosophers  to  pour  out 

^/^  end  of  Tiberius.     His  body  was  thrown  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  betore  they 

^  .     the  Tiber.      Caius  has  been  accused  of  sat  down  to  meals.     Porphyry,  in  his  treatise 

!^^ *^g murdered  Scipio  Africanus,the  younger.  De  abstinw  lib.  iv.  p.  408.  gives  a  great  charac- 

r?*'     Sempmiiius,  a  Roman,  banbhed  to  the  ter  of  the  Samnean  (^mnosophists  in  I'^pt 

?~^^   of  Afirica  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  for  the  strictness  of  their  life;  as  one  article  in 

y^^^^  slaughter  of  Augustus.    }ie  was  assassi-  their  favour, he obsenes,  that  at  the  sounding  ot' 

sted  only 


^^SQ  by  order  of  Tiberius,  af\er  he  had  been    a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  consis 
^^SjJ^hed  14  years.    Julia  also  shared  his  fote.     of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 


'  ^  tjere  were  others  also  of  this  name,  but  of  prayers ;  which  being  ended,  and  not  before, 

^5^'  °'|,*^'  *^^  ^11  sounded  again,  and  they  sat  down  Ut 

viJ^^^tACE,  s.  (grace,  French.)     1.  Favour;  eating.     In  general  this  was  a  religious  usage 

^^^iMss  {Sidney).    S.  Favourable  influence  or  rite  amongst  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  and  de- 


^  ^gyd  on  the  human  mind  (Common  Pray.),     riv^  from  yet  older  ages,  if  Clement  of  Alex- 
tT   ^^irtue ;  efiect  of  God's  influence  {Pope).  4.    andria  rightly  informs  us.    He  mentions,  that 
^^00 ;  mercy  {MiUon),    6.  Favour  confer-    ihtsc  people  when  they  met  together  to  r(rrc5U 


GRACE. 

themselves  with  the  juice  of  i\\c  grape,  sung  ti  falls  to  the  share  of  the  passions ;  and  mcan^^ 
piece  of  ipusic  in  imitauon  of  ihc  liebrew  kind  or  favourable.  In  a  very  graceful  fiict^ 
1ms,  which  they  called  a  schoUon,    Livy,    by  which  we  do  not  so  much  mean  a  inajcsticr 


lib.  xxxix.  spcnks  of  it  as  a  settled  custom  as  a  soft  and  pleasing  one*  there  is  now  anil 

atnong  the  old  Iloman<t,  that  they  offered  sa-  then  (for  no  part  of  beauty  is  either  so  eii^> 

crifice  and  praver  tr)  the  gods  at  their  meals  ing  or  so  uncommon)  a  certain  deliciousoeas- 

and  compotaiions.     liut  one  of  the  fulkst  tes-  that  almost  always  lives  about  the  mouih,  in 

timonies  to  our  pur|K)se  is  given  byQuintilian,  something  not   qnite   enough  to  be  calkd  a 

Declam.  30\,  Adesli  tncnuun,  says  he,  ad quam  smile,   but  rather  an  approach   toward  one, 

cum  venire  capimus,  Deos  invocamus  f  **  We  which  varies  gently  about  the  different  lines 

approached  the  table  (at  supper  together),  and  there  like  a  little  fluttering  Cupid,  and  periups 

then  invoked  the  gods.'*  sometimes  discovers  a  little  dimple,  that  «rter 

The  jrsuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  elegant  just  lightening  upon  you  disappean  and  ap- 

an'd  instructive  narrative  of  the  Christian  ex-  pears  again  by  turns, 
uedition  of  their  missionaries  into  China,  hook        The  grace  of  attitude  may  belong  to  the  po-> 

I.  p.  69.  gives  this  account  of  the  people  there  sition  of  each  part,  at  well  as  to  the  carriigeor 

in   tftie  particular  now   under  consideration,  disposition  of  the  whole  body:  buthowmoeh     j 

"  Before  they  place  themselves  for  partaking  more  it  belongs  to  the  head  than  toanyotber 

of  an  entertainment,  the  person  who  makes  it  part  may  be  seen  in  the  pieces  of  the  moitce- 

sets  a  vessel,  either  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  mar-  lebrated  painters,  and  |ianicu1arly  in  thoteoT 

blc,  or  some  such   valuable  material,   in  a  Guido,  who  has  been  rather  too  lavish  in  be- 

charger  full  of  wine,  which  he  holds  with  both  stowing  this  beauty  on  almost  all  his  finewo- 

his  hands,  and  then  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  men  ;  whereas  nature  has  pven  it  in  sob^a  ' 

person   of  chief  quality  or  character   at    the  degree  but  to  very  few.    Tde  turns  of  the  ncd 

tabic.    Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  are  extremely  capable  of  grace,  and  aremf 

he  goes  into   the  porch  or   entry,  wnere  he  easy  to  be  observed,  though  very  difficolt  to  be 

asain  makes  a  very  low  bow,  and,  turning  accounted  for.  •  How  much  ot  this  met  mar 

his  face  to  the  south,   pours  out  this  wine  belong  to  the  arma  and  feet,  as  well  as  to  tm 

upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful  obbtion  to  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  seen  in  dancing.  Bot 

Lord  of  heaven.    After  this,  rej^ting  his  re-  it  is  not  in  genteel  motions  alone  that  a  mr 

verential  obeisance,  he  returns  into  the  hall,*'  pretty  woman  will   be  p^ceful ;    and  Orkf, 

&c.  who  was  so  Rreat  a  critic  in  beauty,  hid  reiy 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  blessinz  on  their  meat ;  good  reason  tor  saying.  That  when  Veimsy  (o 

and  many  more  instances  minit  he  produced  pleasehergallant,  imitated  the  hobbhnggiit  of 

of  infidels  who  have  constanUy  observed  the  tier  husband,  her  ver}*  lameness  had  a  great  deil 

like  custom  in  some  way  or  other.    That  the  of  prcttiness  and  grace  in  it.     **  Every  motion 

prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat  is  evi-  of  a  graceful  woman,  saysTibnllus  (a  writer  of 

dent  from    the  Apocryphal   book  concerning  the  same  age"),  is  full  of  grace."    She  designs 

Iceland  the  Dragon,  where,  ver.  38,  89.  we  nothing  Iw  it  perhaps,  and    may  notcrenbe 

iind,  that   «' Daniel  said.  Thou  hast  remem-  sensible  of^  it  herself :  and  indeed  she  shooU 

bered  me,  O  God !  neither  hast  thou  forsaken  not  be  so ;  for  the  moment  any  gesture  or  ac- 

them  who  s^ek  thee  and  love  thee.   So  Daniel  tion  is  aflRected,  it  ceases  to  be  graceful. 
arose,  and  did  eat."    Of  this  text  Prudentius        Horace  and  Virgil  seem  to  extend  pa«w 

takes  notice  in  Cathem.  hymn  iv.  far  as  to  the  flowin;^  of  the  hair,  and  Tibollw 

Grace,  or  Gracefulness,  an  agreeable  even  to  thedressof  his  mistress;  but  theft  he 

attribute,   being  the  noblest  part  of  beauty,  assigns  it  more  to  her  manner  of  potting  on 

Kvcry  judge  of  beauty  can  point  out  grace,  but  and  appearing  in  whatc\-er  she  wears,  thtn  to 

tVw  attempt  a  definition  of  it.     Grace  often  the  dress  itself.     It  is  true,  there  is  another 

ficpends  on  something  very  incidental  in  a  fine  wicked  poet  (Ovid)  who  has  said  with  much 

face;  and  in  actions  it  consists  more  in  the  less  decency,  •'  that  dress  is  the  better  half  of 

TTianncr  of  doine  things  than  in  the  things  the  woman  :'* — Pars  minima  est  i(>sa  puella 

ihemselves.     It  is  perpetually  varying  its  a|)-  sui. 

pearance,  and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult        There  arc  two  very  distinct,  and  as  it  were 

to  be  considered  than  in  any  thing  fixed  and  opposite,  sorts  of  grace;  the  majestic  and  the 

steady.     While  we  art  ad minng,  it  steals  from  familiar.    The  former  belongs  chiefly  U>  very 

under  the  eye  of  the  observer;  and  is  succeeded  fine  women,  and  the  latter  to  very  pretty  mes. 

perhaps  by  another  that  escapes  as  sdbn  and  as  That  is  more  commanding,  and  this  the  offe 

imperceptibly.     It   is    on  this  account  that  delightful  and  engaging.    The  Grecian  piiat* 

srrace    is  better   to  be  studied   in  Corregio's,  ers  and  sculptors  used  to  express  the  fonnei 

Guido*s,  and  Raphaers  pictures,  than  in  real  most  strongly  in  the  looks  and  attitudes  of  tbdr 

life.  Minervas,  and  the  latter  in  those  of  Ycovi 

Though  at  times  it  may  visit  every  limb  or  Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (tr  it 

part  of  the  body,  yet  the  mouth  is  the  chief  seat  least  the  excellent  translator  of  that  piece),  bai 

of  grace,as  much  as  the  chiefse^it  for  the  beauty  made  just  the  same  distinction  in  the  penon- 

of  the  passions  is  in  the  eyes.   Thus,  when  the  ages  of  wisdom  and  pleasure;  the  former  of 

French  use  the  expression  of  une  louche  fori  which  he  describes  as  moving  on  to  thatyonnf 

f^racieusc,  they  mean  it  properly  of  grace :  but  hero  with  the  majestic  sort  of  grace;  apd  itit 

when  they  say  des  yeux  (res  gracieux,  it  then  latter  with  the  familiar. 
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t  each  with  different  grace  they  in  the  worlds  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  it  to  modi 

to,  that  when  we  face  it  at  a  little  distance,  wc 

sacred  awc^  that  softer  winning  are  almost  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  actually 

goins  to  move  towards  us. 

.            ,          ...  All  graceful  heads,  in  the  portraits  of  th» 

^*„^  *^!;?  ""^«"*?^  ^»  P«rt  best  painters,  are  in  motion  j  and  very  strongly 

veil  as  MUion.     He  speaks  of  ^^  |(;^  ^f  Guido  in  particukr;  which  Tii 

i  of  grace  very  distmclly;  and  ^\]  either  casting  their  looks  up  toward  heaven, 

sue  to  Adam,  and  both  the  fa-  „j  ^^^  i^^.^  ihe  ground,  or  side-way,  as  le- 

»tic  to  Eve ;  but  the  latter  m  a  g^^jng  ^^e  object.    A  head  that  is  quite  in- 

I  the  former :  a^^^^^  ^^^  I,; j  {^^  „pon  (he  canvas,  like  tho 

'  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall,  faces  on  medals  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 

i,  with  native  honour  clad,  empire,  or  the  Grothic  heads  before  the  revival 

jesty,  seem*d  lords  uf  all ;  of  the  arts,  will  be  so  far  from  having  any 

seeui'd.    For  in  their  looks  di«  grace,  that  it  will  not  even  have  the  least  ap« 

pearance  of  animation. 

f  their  glorious  Maker  shone :  The  second  observation  is,  "  That  there  can 

mi,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure  j  be  no  grace  with  impropriety  ;**  or,  in  other 

n  true  filial  freedom  plac  a ;  words,  that  nothing  can  he  graceful  that  is  nol 

e  authority  in  men :   though  conformable  to  the  character  and  situation  of 

the  person   in  question.     For  instance,  the 

I  their  sex  not  equal,  seera*d.  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become 

lation  he,  and  valour,  form'd ;  ungraceful  in  majesty ;  and  so  would  the  ma^ 

»he,  and  sweet  attractive  grace,  jestic  airs  of  an  enipressquite  destroy  the  pret- 

Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  298.  tiness  of  the  former.    The  vivacit)r  chat  adds  a 

, ,   ,        r  •   •    I     I      1     It  g'^^c  ^  beauty  in  youth  would  give  an  addi- 

.py  d  thee,  fair  indee<l  and  Ull,  JJ^nal  deformity  to  old  age  ;  and  the  very  same 

iiam  ;  vet  mclhought  «s  fair,  ^irs  which  would  be  charming  on  some  occa- 

5  wft,  leM  amiably  mild,  .j^^,^  ^oulj  ^c  shocking  if  greatly  ill-timed  oi 

nooih  wat  ry  image.- misplaced. 

Idam  and  herte(f)  lb.  ver.  480.  indeed,  the  inseparable  union  of  propriety 

-«— Her  heav*nly  form  ^^^  grace  seems  to  nave  been  the  general  sense 

more  soft  and  feminine ;  ©^  mankind,  as  %ve  may  deduce  from  the  lati- 

innocence;  her  ev*ry  air  guages  of  several  nations ;  m  which  the  word* 

>r  least  action.  ^^^^  answer  to  what  we  term  proper  or  becom- 

B.  ix.  461.  '"g*  ^^  ^^^^  indifferently  tor    beautiful   ot 

graceful.    Tlius,  among  tlie  Greeks,  the  words 

I  all  her  steps ;  heav'n  in  her  n.-nrtv  and  KaXa,  and  among  the  Romans  pui^ 

chrum  and  decent,  or  decorum,  are  used  indif- 

ut,  dignity  and  love.  ferently  for  each  other. 

B.  riii.  489«  Those  are  wrong,  however,  who  have  ^ontf 

mute,  all  comelincst  .nd  gnce  ?°  '''"  ".'"  "'^l ""'  grace  comiitienUf el, 

II   823  ^^?^  ^^  ^^"  ^y  about  it,  very  difficult.     Pro- 

'  priety,  therefore,  and  grace  are  no  more  one 

;race  is  so  difficult  to  define,  yet  and  the  same  thing  than  grace  and  motion  are. 

articular  things  which  seem  to  It  is  true,  it  cannot  subsist  without  either ;  but 

r  in  relation  to  it.    The  first  is,  then  there  seems  to  be  something  else  super* 

is  no  grace  without  motion  /*  added,  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  which 

.  some  genteel  or  pleasing  mo-  possibly  may  give  it   its  greatest  force   and 

le  whole  body  or  of  some  limb,  effect. 

lome  feature.     And  it  may  be  Whatever  are  the  causes  of  it,  this  ii  certain. 

Bacon  calls  grace  by  the  name  that  grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conatituent 

n,  just  as  if  the^  were  equiva-  |>arts  of  beauty ;  and  so  much  so,  that  it  seems 

n  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  to  be  the  only  one  whicli  is  absolutely  and  uni* 

our:  and  that  of  gracious  and  versally  admired;  all  the  rest  are  onfv  rrlative^  ■ 

more   than   that  of   favour.**  One  liites  a  brunette  beauty  better  tfian  a  fair 

lace  points  out  the  majesty  of  one;  1  may  love  a  little  woman  aud  you  a 

other  the  graceful  air  of  Apollo,  large  one,  best ;  a  person  of  a  mild  tein|>er  will 

that  tifey  move ;  and  possibly  [>e  fond  of  the  gentler  passions  in  the  face,  and 

ore  when  he  makes  the  motion  one  of  a  bolder  cast  may  choose  to  hAve.  more 

nncipal  thing  by  which  ^ncas  vivacity  and  more  vigorous  passions  expressed 

inder  all  her  disguise;  though  there:  but  grace  is  found  in  few,  and  ia.pleas« 

ors,  as  usual,  would  fain  find  ins  to  all.     Grace,  like  poetry,  must  be  the 

,  and  mysterious  meaning  for  it«  gift  of  the  Creator ;  it  is  never  wholly  to  be  ac. 

taeiare  represented  as  in  some  quired  by  art.    The  most  celebratedf  of  all  th^ 

B  ;  aiMi  the  most  graceful  statue  ancient  painters  was  Apelks^  and  the  most  ce- 
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lebratecf  of  all  the  modern,  Raphael  j  and  it  is     ^  „  ^^-"^"^  .  i    i  • 

remarkable  that  the  distinguishing  characteT    ^^^^  -  <^>^»  crescendo,  or  gradual  in- 
ofeachoftliese  was  grace.    Indeed,  that  alone  ^"^      -^^^ 


The  torn 


grace 
oould  have  given  them  so  high  a  pre-eminence    crease  in  strength, 
overall  their  competitors.  ,    .  t  .       —      « 

Grace  (Act  of),  the  appellation  given  to  gradual  decrease  m  strength. 
Kkijr  act  of  parliament  which  allows  prisoners 
for  civil  debts  to  be  set  at  liberty,  upon  making 
oath  that  they  have  surrendered  to  their  cre- 
ditors their  whole  pro])erty,  and  have  not 
wherewithal  to  support  themselves  in  prison. 
Other  conditions  nave  also  been  imposed  in 
the  acts  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
which  have  of  late  years  been  passed  by  par- 
liament. 

Grace  (Days  of),  three  days  immediately 
following  the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  with- 
in which  the  creditor  must  note  and  protest  it  ^^k  turn 
if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  order  to  iutitle 
him  to  recover  against  the  drawer. 
'  Grace  is  also  a  title  of  dignity  given  to 
dukes,  archbishops,  and  in  Germany  to  barons 
and  other  inferior  princes. 

To  Grace.  ».  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 
adorn;  to  dignify;  to  embellish  (,P0pe).    2. 
To  dignify  or  raise  by  any  act  of  favour  (.Shak" 
ipeare).    3.  To  favour  {Dry den). 
'  GRAGE-CUP.  *.  {grace  and  cup,)    The    Beat 
cup  or  health  drank  after  grace  {Prior), 

GRA'CED.  a.  (from  grace.)  Not  in  use. 
1 .  Beautiful ;  graceful  {^Sidney ) .  2.  Virtuous ; 
ifegular;  chaste  {Shakspeare). 

GRA'CEFUL.  a.  (from  grace.)  Beautiful 
with  dignity  {Pope) . 

GRA'CEFULLY.  ad.  Elegantly ;  with 
pleasing  dignity  {Swiflt). 

GRA'CEFULN^S.  i.  Elegance  of  man- 
ner ;  dignity  with  beauty  {Dryden). 

GRA^CELESS.  a.  (from  grace.)  Void  of 
grace;  wicked;  abandoned  {Spenser). 


c2f Mtntteifdo,  or 


crescendo  &  diminuendo. 


diminuendo  3c  crescent. 


Passing  shake 
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Turned  shake 


GRA'CILE.  fl.  (gfflct/w,  Latin.)  Slcuiier; 
small.    - 

GRA'CILENT.    a.    {graciientus,  Latin.) 
Lean. 

GRACILIS,  {gracilis,  from  its  smallftess.) 
GRA'CES.  s.  Good  graces  for  (i\our  is  sqI"    Rectus  internus  fenioris  of  VVinsIow.     Inaiu- 
dom  used  in  the  singular  (Hudibras).  tomy.   This  long,  siraight;  and  slender  muscif, 

Gracbi,  Gratia,  Charites,  in  the  heathen  is  situated  immediately  under  the  iiiteguroenb 
theology,  were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  num-  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  i 
ber,  who  attended  on  Venus.  Their  names  broad  and  thm  tendon  from  the  anterior  part  of 
are,  Aglia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne;  i.  e.  the  ischium  and  pubis,  and  soon  beoooiiog 
shining,  flourishing,  and  gay ;  or  according  fleshy,  descends  nearly  in  a  straight  diredioii 
to  some  authors,  Pasithea,  Euphrosyne,  and  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  A  little  abort 
:£giale.  They  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  knee  it  terminates  in  a  slender  and  roundiib 
the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes  flatter,  aod 
daughter  of  Oceanus;  and  by  others,  to  be  the  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tibia  behiod 
daughters  of  Bacclius  and  Venus.  and  under  the  sartorius.    Under  the  tendonsof 

Graces,  in  music,  the  general  name  given  this  and  the  rectus  there  is  a  considerable  butsa 
to  those  occasional  embellishments  which  a  mucosa,  which  on  one  side  adheres  lo  thcfli 
performer  or  composer  introduces  to  heighten  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  semi  tendinosus,  aod 
the  effect  of  the  piece.  Besides  the  appogia-  on  the  other  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  ibe 
*%nra.  Dr.  Busby  mentions  the  following,  with  knee.  This  muscle  assuts  in  bending  the 
their  characters :  tliiRh  and  leg  inwards. 

The  staccato  or  M  1 1  distinct  and  pointed        GRACPLITY.  s.  (grocUiias,  Latin.)  Sim- 
manner  of  performance.    The  fnez2o  staccato    derness;  smallness. 
^^.^  GRACIOSA,  one  of  the  Azores^  or  WcMcm 

or  extremely  smooth  and  distinct.    With    Islands.     It  contains  about  300  inhabitulh 

these  again  may  be  included  the  piano,  or  soft;    Lat.  39.  2  N.     Lon.  2?.  58  W.  • 

the  mezzo  piano,  or  rather  sof\;  and  the  pia^^        Graciosa,  a  very  small  island^  bciqgooc 

nissimo,  or  very  soft :  the  forte,  or  loud  ;  the    of  the  Canaries. 

mezzo  forte,  or  rather  loud ;  and  the  /or/t*.        GRA*CIOUS.  a.  {gndnuc,  French.)    I. 

nmo,  or  very  loud.     The  several  gradations  of    Merciful ;  benevolem  {SouA).     9.  FavoocK 

sound  in  point  of  loudness  are  expressed  as    ble;  kijid  {Prtyr).    3.  Acceptabb;  faiaan' 
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{Clarendon),  4.  Viriuoiis ;  good  {Shakspearc),  GRADATION,  in  general,  the  a^cendin^c 

5.  JExcelleiit :  obsolete  (Uooktr).     i).  Grace-  step  by  step,  or  in  a  rcp;iilar  and  uniform  inan» 

ful ;  becoming:  obsolete  (Cam  e/«n).  iier.     Thus  it  denotes  in  loi^ic  a  tbnn  oC  rea- 

GRA'CIOUSLV.    afl,     1.    KiJidiy,    with  soning,  otherwise  culled  Sorites  ;  in  painting,  a 

kind  condescension  (/ir^(/e/<).     S.  In  a  pleas*  gradual  and  in^en^il'Ie  ^Iiitngc  of  cc-lo'ir,   by 

ing  manner.  tbe  diminution  of  liie  tints  and  sh.'<L-s.     In 

GRA'CIOUSNESS.  s.  1.  Kind  condescen-  xhctoric,  iidcnote-^  ih':^ainf  wiib  Clir^Ji^x. 

sion  {Oarendon) .    H   Pleasing  manner.  GRA'OATORV.  a.  (/•/ v.'/.f,  J.atin.)   Steps 

GRACULA.     Grakle.     In  xoology,  a  ge-  from  iho  clniiter  into  tlicclinniM-ViiA*/;.). 

nu»  of  the  class  aves,  order  picas.  Bill  convex,  GUA'DiENT.  a.  {firuiiirus^  Lm.)     Walk- 

&harp-edged,  nakedish  at  the  base  ;  ton>j;ue  eu-  ing  ;  nio\  in^  by  sle|M  {ffiikins). 

lire,  sharpish,  fleshy  ;  feet  anibulauiry.    Thir-  GRADlSCA^a  lo^n  of  Sclavon'.a,  on  the 

teen  s()ecies,  natives  of  India  and  South  Ame-  frontiers  of  Croatia,  seated  on  the  Save.     Lat, 

rica  ;  some  of  them  of  Europe  :  have  a  thick  45.  'Jl  N.      JLon.  18.  3Q  E. 

bill  compressed  at  the  sides,  with  smalt  nostrils  GRADlscAf  a   strong  town  of  Germany, 

at  the  base,  and  sharp  hooked  claws  ;  the  mid-  in  the  county  of  Goritz.     Lat.  4().  6  N.   Lon. 

die  toe  of  the  fore-feet  connected  at  the  base  to  >  13.  14  E. 

ibe  outer.  The  following  are  the  chief  si)ecict:  .  GUADO,  in  music,  signifies  degree.  Thus, 

I.    G.    religiosa.      Minor  grakle.      Violet  di  grado  is  mcd  to  denote  music,  the  notes  of 

black  i  spot  on   the  wings  white ;  hind-head  which  rise  or  fall  gradually  from  a  space  to  its 

with  a  yellow  naked  band.    There  is  another  contiguous  hnci  or  from  a  line  to  its  nearest 

variety  much  larger.     Both  inhabit  Asia  :  the  spaced 

first  B  ten  and  a  half  inches  long;  feeds  on  GRADUAL,  Graduale,  was  anciently 

fherrieSf  grapet,  and  other  fruits ;  when  tamed  a  churcb-book,  containing  divers  prayers,  re- 

^  excceoingly  loquacious.      See  Nat.   Hist,  hearsed,  or  stmg,  after  the  epistle.    After  read* 

^*-  CXX.  in^  the  epistle,  the  chantor  ascended  the  ambo 

^- G.  barifa.    Boat-tailed  grakle.    Greyish;  with  his  gradual,  and  rehearsed  tbe  prayers, 

shoulders  blue;  anill-feathers  outside  tureen.  &c.   therein;  being  answered  by  the  choir: 

Bill  shortish,  UacKish,  beneath  paler,  naked  at  whence  the  name  gradual,  on  accomitofthe 

the  base ;  tail  rounded  and  concave  when  fold-  stens  or  degrees  of  the  aml)o. 

^»  which  it  always  is  when  on  the  wing ;  but  In  the  Romish  church,  the  word  gradual  is 

k    ^^^^^  spread  open.    Inhabits  America  and  still  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense, 

(he  Antilles:  thirteen  inches  long:  feeds  on  Gradual,  Gkadualts,   is  also  applied 

insects  and  fruits.  to  the  fifteen  psalms  sung  among  the  Hcorews 

3.  G.  cristellata.    Crested  grakle.    Black  ,  on  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  altar. 

^he  fii5t  quill-feathers  at  the  base,  and  tail-  Gra'dual.   a.   {graducl,  French.)      Pro« 

leathers  at  the  tip  white ;  bill  yellow  :  plu-  ceeding  by  degrees ;    advancing  step  by  step 

'^^(^e  inclining  to  blue  ;  irids  oranse ;  feathers  (Milton), 

^the  front  long,  and  erected  at  [deasure  into  '     Gra'dual.  s.  (gradus,  Latin.)  An  order  of 

* J^rest;  greater  i)nill- feathers,  from  the  base  to  steps  {Dryden). 

Jhe  middle,  while,  the  other  part  deep  blue  ;  GRADUA'LIT^'.  $.  {(rom  gradual.)  Rcgu- 

!^!^^  yellow.     Inhabits  China  ;  eight  and  a  half  lar  progression  {Brown). 

I'^ches  long  ;  ij  verj'  loc^uacious,  and  makes  a  ORA'DUALLY.  ad.  (from  f^radual.)    By 

hissing  noise ;  feeds un  rice,  worms,  and  insects,  degrees ;  in  regular  progression  {New/on). 

4.  G.  quiscala.  Purple  grakle.  Violet-  To  GRA'DUATE.r.a.  (jrra(///r/,  Eicnch.) 
hUck;  tail  rounded.  Another  variety  with  1.  To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  nnivcr^ily 
^he  body  white  and  black ;  head  while  ;  quill-  {Carcw).  2.  To  mark  with  di-i:recs  (Dtrfunn). 
feathers  and  tail  black;  wings  and  tail  purple,  3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  tlio  scali'  of 
the  Utter  long,  and  wedged.  Inhabits  Mexico,  metals:  a  chymical  term  (Bucon).  4.  To 
the  warm   parts  of   America    and  Jamaica,  heighten;  to  improve  (i^roirr.-). 

Male  thirteen  and  a  half,  female  eleven  and  a  Gra'duate.   s.   {gradu^.    Trench.^      One 

half  inches  long;  sings  finely  ;  and  builds  in  dignified   with    aw    ueademiral  degree,    as    a 

trees  in  unfrequented  places;  lays  five  or  six  bachelor  of  arts,  l>acbf  lor  of  liw:;,  i>achelor  of 

blueish  eggs  with  black  stripes  and  spots:  when  divinily.  master  of  arts,  doctor,  3cr. 

domesticate<l  feeds  on  all  kmds  of  grain  ;  and  GRADUATION.*.  (graili:nf':on,  French.) 

though  very  destructive  to  plantations,  clears  1.  Regular   profzrobsion  by  sMCcccsion  of  Je- 

them  in  a  considerable  degree  from  noxious  in-  grees    {Grew),      ii,    Hxait:vtion    of   qualities 

sects,  on  which  account  the  breed  has  of  late  {Brown).    3.  The  act  of  conferring  academic  d 

years  been  encouraged  in  the  West  Indies.  degrees. 

5.  G.  sturvina.  Hoary ;  black  on  the  crown  Graduation  of  jviathe.Mattcal  rw- 
and  back;  between  the  win^s  violet-black;  stkcmentf,  is  the  proce-s  by  which  die 
tail  and  wings  u  iih  a  shade  of  green  ;  the  lat-  arches  of  qudrants,  theodolite?,  circular  in- 
ter with  a  double  white  stripe.  Female  dirty  strumenis,  &e.  are  divided  into  degrees,  and 
ash;  back  brown ;  wings  and  tail  deep-black,  the  minuter  subdivision  ■>.  This  is  a  branch 
Inhabits  the  ozier  banks  of  Dauria  ;  in  its  of  practical  mechnnios  which  has  br.m  cul- 
nest  and  eggs  resembles  the  thrush.  tivatcd  by  Uie   ingenieus  nith  grcni  assidni- 

GRACU1-.US,  in  oruitholo;.;y.     See  Cor-  ty  for  more  than  a  rent  ;ry  .  Hooke,  Sh:^r;v, 

vus.                                            "  Graham,  Bird,  KaiiiriJi;,  Smeaton,  iii.:,:itv. 
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and  TroOgTiton,  being  among  the  artists  who  though  the  graft  be  not  so  far  loosened  a  (o 

have  most  distineuished  themselves   in  pro-  drop  off,  the  connection  between  itself  and  ilie 

dudng  the  successive  improvements.  To  trace  original  stock  seems  to  be  so  considerabW  af* 

the  progression  of  their  various  methods  with  fected  as  to  render  its  branches  incspabK  of 

^uch  minuteness  and  perspicuity  as  would  be  farther  fructification.     In  the  choice  of  gnib, 

of  real  utility  to  the  practical  mechanic  would  the  following  observations  are  well  worth  al- 

lead  us  far  beyond  our  narrow  limits :  we  can  tending  to.     fVe  should  be  careful,*8t.  That 

only,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Smea-  they  are  shoots  of  the  former  year.  Sdly.Tbt 

ton  s  naper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  they  are   taken  from   healthy  fruitful  tiets. 

rbl.  Ixxvi.    (New  Abridgment,   vol.  xvi.  p.  And,    3dly.    from  the    lateral  or  horizontal 

30— 7j^,   and    to  Mr.  Trouditon*s,   in   the  branches,   and    not   from   the   pcrpeodicolar 

Phil.  Transac.  for  I8O9,  Part  I.  for  the  most  shoots.    These  eraAs  should  be  cut  off  fimn 

ample    information   on  this  curious  subject  the  trees  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  which 

which  has  yet  been  published  ;  and  which,  is  generally  three  weeks  or  a  month  beforelhe 

indeed,  comprbc  together  as  well  a  history  of  season  for  crafting;  and  hence,  when  CDtoff* 

all  that  has  been  done,  as  a  clear  description  of  they  should  be  laid  in  the  ground  with  the  cue 

the  best  methods.  downwards,  burying  them  half  their  ItxifO^ 

GRAFF.  5.  A  ditch ;  a  moat  (Clarendon).  and  covering  their  tops  with  dry  Utter,  to pe- 

Graff.    Graft.  $.  (greffe,  French.)    A  vent  their  drying :  if  a  small  joint  of  the  fcr- 

small  branch  inserted  into  the  stock  of  another  mer  year's  wood  be  cut  off  with  the  scion,  it 

tree,  and  nourished  by  its  sap,  but  bearing  its  will  preserve  it  the   better  ;    and  when  it  is 

own  fruit ;  a  young  scion  (Pope),  grafted  this  may  be  removed  ;  for  the  psfts 

7o  Graff.    7'o   Graft,   v,  a.   (grejffcr,  must  be  cut  to  a  proper  leneth  before  thej  ire 

French.)   I.  To  insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  inserted  into  the  stocks  ;  out  till  then,  the 

tree  into  the  stock  of  another  (Dryden).     Sf.  shoots  should  remain  their  full  Icn^h,  aslhcy 

To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation.    3.  were  taken  from  the  tree,  which  will  preicnc 

To  insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  them  better  from  striking.     If  rhesc  grafts  be 

not  originally  belong   (Romans),     4.  To  fill  to  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance,  it  will 

with  an  adscititious  branch  (Shafts,),    5.  To  be  proj)cr  to  put  their  cut  ends  into  a  lump  of 

join  one  thing  so  as  to  receiA'C  support  from  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  moss,  which  will 

another  (Swift),  preserve  them  fresh  for  a  month  at  least:  but 

GRAFFIO,  in  our  old  writers^  a  landgrave  these  should  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  trees 

01  eirl.  than  those  which  arc  not  to  be  carried  to  » 

GKAFIGNY   (Frances),  a    French   lady,  distance, 

author  of  the  Peruvian  Letters,  which  have  The  use  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  ant  cu- 

been  translated  into  every  European  language,  rious  sort  of  fruit,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  the 

wnsthc  wife  of  a  chamberlain  of  the  duke  of  kind  ;    which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 

l-rorrain.     After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  method  :  for  as  all  our  good  fruits  have  hern 

went  to  Paris  with   mademoiselle  de  Guise,  actually  obtained  from  seeds,  the  seedb  of  these, 

where  she  was  greatly  arl mired  and  caressed  when  sown,  will  often  degenerate,  andpro- 

for  her  talents,  and  where  she  died  in  1758-,  at  duee  such  fruits  as  are  not  worth  cultivating  ' 

the  aeeof  f)5.  but  when  shoots  arc  taken  from  such  trees  as 

GRA'I^ER.  5.  (Trom  gr a ff  or  graft,)  One  produce  good  fruit,  these  will  never  alter  ft«» 

who  propagates  fruit  by  grafting  (^pf/yn).  their  kind,  whatever  be  the  stock  or  treco** 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  gar-  which  they  are  grafted -^^  for,  though  tke graft* 

dening,  is  the  insertion  of  a  shoot  or  scion  of  receive    their  nourishment  from  the  stockSf 

one  plant  into  the  stock  or  stem  of  another,  so  they  are  never  varied  by  them,  but  continoet^ 

that  both  may  unite  and   become  one  tree,  produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  tiec  fiM**- 

The  same  process  has  been  occasionally  re-  which  they  were  taken, 

sorted  to  in  zoology,  sonietimes  for  mere  sport  General  directions  for  ^ro/iing.— All  such 

or  curiosity,  and  sometimes  for  purposes  of  trees  as  are  of  the  same  genus,  i.  e.  which  agre*' 

real  utility.'    Thus  the  spur  of  a  cock  has  been  in  their  flower  and  fruit,  will  take  upon  each 

sometimes  cut  off  and  inserted  into  the  liga-  other ;  for  instance,  all  nut-baring  trees  may 

ments  upon  his  head  :  and  thus  a  sound  tooth  be  safely  grafted  on  each  other ;  as  ma?  ^^ 

from  one  person  has  been  extracted  and  in-  the  plum-bearing  trees,  imder  which  heaa  may 

serted  into  the  gum  and  socket  of  another  upon  be  reckoned  not  only  the  several  sorts  of  pltnn^ 

the  removal  of  a  diseased  tooth.  The  formative  but  also  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apiicoV 

principle  of  the  blood  in  both  animals  and  &c.  which  agree  exactly  in  their  general  cha* 

vegetables  produces  new  vessels,  and  the  ad-  racters,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  fw^ 

Tcntitious   substance   becomes  a  part  of  the  all  other  trees  :  but  many  of  these  are  very  tw^ 

general  system  :  but  it  is  never  so  completely  ject  to  emit  large  quantities  of  gum  from  wcj* 

assimilated  to  its  general  system  as  its  mnate  parts  of  them  as  are  deeply  cut  and  wooQ<ic^ 

members;  and  hence,   in  animal  life,  in  a  which,  in  the  tender  trees  of  this  kin<l»^'' 

variety  of  diseases  in  which  the  general  crasis  peaches  and  nectarines,  being  extremely  hv^ 

of  the  fluids  is  attenuated,  as  in  sea-scurvy  for  ful,  it  is  the  best  method  in  such  cases  to  b*^ 

example,  the  new  connection  is  often  destroy-  or  inoculate  them.     See  Inoculatiov*     ^ 

ed,  and  the  adventitious  part  drops  off.     In  All  such  trees  as  bear  cones  will  dowel* 

some,  and  perha^  fimilar  diseaaok  of  itees,  uj^a  each  other^  though  they  may  diSu  ^ 
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pa«  bttoserer-^een,  and  ihc  oi her  shedding        Thert  are  sevtral  wavs  of  grafting,  the  pj 
¥c*     lorn  ID  winter ;  as   is  obtcn-able  in  ilie  cipal  or  which  are  the  following  :  * 
;Cedat  of  Lehious  and   ihe  larch-irce,  which          Grafting  in  tlie  rind,    called  alio  crov 
^re    found  to  sunxcd    upon  etich   other  very  grafting,  and  ihouldct- grafting,  is  only  proper 
-*iw«l!:  bot  ihwe  must  begrafti-il  by  approach  ;  for  liitge  trees,  where  either  the  head  or  th« 
■<or  ihey  abouni!  wiihagrvalqiianlily  of  losin,  large  branches  are  cut   ofT  horizontal!;,  and 
Ivich  iPcpt  to  evaporate  from   the  prafi,  if  two  or  four  scions  ate  put  in,  according  to  the 
^pantnl  fiom  the  irec  tiefore  it  be  joined  by  iiize  of  the  branch  or  stem  :  in  doinj;  this  Ihe 
'•Jie  itoek.  whereby  they  are  often  destroyed;  tcionsarc  ctit  flat  on  one  side,  with  ashouliler 
«w>  also  should  we  act  with  the  burel  on  the  lorcit  npoo  the  crown  of  the  stock;  iheo  ihe 
tfrfacny,  or  the  cherry  on  the  laurel.     Again,  rind  of  the  slock  must  be  raised  up,  to  admit 
4t]l   tbe  ina«i-beariiig  trees  will  lake  upon  each  ihe  scion  to  enter  about  two  inches  between 
either,    and  those  which    l>.itc   a  tender  3o(l  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  atock,  so  that 
.«woad  will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the  common  Iheshonldcrofihescion  may  meet,  and  closely 
wanr;  but  those  of  a  more  firm  conlcxi  ore,  and  unite  with  ihe  crown  of  the  stock;  and  afler 
t-hal  ire  slow  growers,  should   be  grafted  by  the  number  of  scions  are  inserted,  the  whole 
Mpproach.  crown  of  the  stock  should  be  well  rlaysd  over, 
Jjjr  Strictly  observing;  iliis  role  we  shall  ael-  leaving twocyesorihescioniuncovcrcd,   Tliis 
iloni  miscarry, proTided  the  opmiion  be  rightly  method  of  grafting  was  formerly  much  more 
p«rfitnnod  ami  at  a  proper  season,  iinleu  the  in  practice  llian  at  present :  its  discontinuance 
weather  should  prove  very  unravournblc.    It  is  was  occasioned  by  the  ill  success  with  which 
by  Ihii  method  that  manv  exotics  are  not  only  it  has  been  allended,  from  the  scions  being 
pTopapMd,  but  also  rendered  hardy  enough  to  (lecjuently  blown  out  by  strone  winds,  after 
entjiiic  the  cold   of  our  own  climate  in   the  they  had  made  large  shoots;  which  has  some- 
open  lir;  for  being  grafted  upon  slocks  of  ihe  times  hap|icned  after  they  hare  had  6ve  or  siic 
wnie  jurt  that  are  hardy,  the  grafts  arc  ren-  years  growth ;  so  ibat  whenever  ihij  meiliod  is 
dernl  more  capable  of  enduring  ihe  cold ;  as  practised,  there  should  be  stakes  fastened  to 
hu  been  expcrtenced  in  most  of  our  valuable  sup|tort  the  scions  lit!  ;hey  have  almost  covet- 
fmittiiow  in  England,  which  were  formerly  ed  the  stock.     The  latter  end  of  March,  or 
traoipkiiitcd  hither  from  more  southerly  cli-  the  beginniog  of  April,  is  the  best  lime  for  this 
nuiD.  Prior  to  grafting  we  should  he  provided  process. 

wild  iiinall  hand-saw,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of        Ctfft-Grqfting,   lermed   also  stock   or  sUt- 

■TKe  slocks,  a  ^ood  strong  knife  with  a  thick  grafting,  is  practised  upon  stocks  or  trees  of  a 

Wk,ta  makecleftsin  the  slocks;  a  sharp  |>en-  smallet  site,  from  an   inch  to  two  inches  or 

■>■>■&  to  cut  the  grafts  j  a  grafting  chisel,  and  a  more  in  diameter,  and  may  be  used  with  suc- 

•null  „ui||c[:  bas> strings, or  woollen  yarn;  and  cess  where  the  lind  of  the  stock  is  not  loo 

'Quantity  of  clay,  which  should  be  prepared  a  thick.    This  method  of  crafting  is  lo  he  per* 

'Bonth  before  il  it  used,  in  the  following  man-  formed  in  the  monthsof  February  and  Match  ; 

"W*     Get  some  strong,   fat  loam;  then  lake  andindoingit,  ihehead  oflheatock  orbranch 

^Jloie  nrw  horse-dung,  and  break  it  in  amongst  must  be  cut  off  with  a  slope,  and  a  slit  made 

'he  loam  J  if  yuu  cut  a  lititc  sraw  or  hav  very  ihe  contrary  way  in  the  top  of  the  alojie.  deep 

**'ull,  and  mix  ainon}^!  It,  the  luam  will  hold  enoudi  lo  receive  the  scioD,  which  should  be 

*^»l]t*r  ibe  beiier ;  and  if  there  he  a  quaniily  cut  sloping  like  a  wedge,  so  as  lo  lit  the  slit 

**r  **ix  added,  it  will  prtvent  ihe  cisy  from  di-  made  lu  the  stock,  beine  careful  to  leave  that 

2^tng  in  dry  weallier ;  this  compost  should  side  of  the  wedge  which  is  to  be  placed  ouU 

~^  <«dl  intermixed  like  mortar,  willi  a  sutli-  ward  much  thicker  than   ihc  other;   and  i« 


'Jl^tcy  of  water  adilcd   to  it;  after  which  it  putting  the  scion  into  iheslit  of  thestock.c: 

™"uH  be  moistened  afresh,  and  stirred  t  '         '  -  .        ■ 

^"•erdayj  bin  it  should  not  be  exposed  i<  _ 

^*^»t«,   or  to    drying  winds.      Of  laie  years,  thegraflswill  Dot  succeed:  when  this  mode 


^**J^uld  be  moistened  afresh,  and  stirred  every    miul  also  be  taken  to joiniherindof  the  st 
?"*eTd«yi  hill  it  should  not  be  exposeil  lo  the    to  that  of  the  slock  ;  kir  if  these du  ti 


have  made  use  of  another  cooipontion  of  grafting  ii  aoplicd  to  stocks  which  a 

?2' feff''"^'  wlii'h  ihejf  have  found  to  answer  strong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  liiuiure  of 

^y^    intention  i^  keeping  out   the  air  better  brats  to  prevenlthe  slit  of  the  stock  fnim  open- 

^"■nihc  clay  just  prescribed:  this  is  composed  ing:  then  the  whole  should  be  clayed  over,  W 

^T^  i(u|ienline,   hees-wax,  and    rosin,    melted  prevent  the  air  from  penclraiing  tlic  slit,  so  as 

J*^gPllher;  which,  when  of  a  proper  consist-  lo  dralroy  the  grafts;  only  leaving  two  eye*  of 

'?***^liuy  be  put  on  the  stock  round  ihc  graft,  the  scions  above  the  clay  for  shooting. 
~^  tlie  nine  manner  at  the  clay  is  usually  ap-         Wliip'Grafting,  called  also  tonjiue-grari- 

J***d[  aod  ihoogh  it  be  not  abovea  quarlerof  ing,  is  more    commonty    practised   than  any 

r**  inch  thick,  it  will  resist  the  air  more  effect-  other  by  the  nurserymen  near  L.'ndon,  espe- 

^*lly  dun  ihe  clay;    and   as   the   cnld   will  cially  for  small  stocks,  because  ihc  scions  much 

?*»»en  it.  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hurt  sooner  coier  the  slocks  in  ihis  nieihod  than 

^y  fmst,  which  is  very  apt  to  make  ihc  cby  in  any  oiher.    This  is  oerfornicil  by  rolling  off 

j^Ponie  and  aoinctimcs  fjil  of;  and  when  the  the  heads  of  the  slock   slo|>ing;    ihiic  must 

^y»i  of  summer  returns,  this  mixiiu-e  will  melt  then  (k  a  notch  made  in  the  slope  lonard  ihe 

"~         without  any  trouble;  but  be  careful  not  upper  narl  downwards,  a  little  more  than  half 

'^il  KM  hot,  Icii  you  injure  the  graft  ui  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  scion,  which  aWiU 


«!»•• 


i. 

■  ' 
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J  •!-  .  ..  wiiii  agrain  of  corn  (i/ofaVrj.    6.  Any  thins 

j^    ^.   ,  .  ^,      .^.,   ...,a*  JDivtrbially  small  {Jt  isdovr.).     7.  Graik  0/ 

jjyj.ji  „  .  "'      .",>!.  Ji  aiiou:anc€,     Somciliing  inaui^  or  rrmiiied 

jL      ',  ^       ......!  5<ig«  ^If'atts),     8.  The   (iircctum  01"  ihe  fiDrcs  of 

j!  ■,  '^    ...    ..v^i.*a«r  wood,  or  oihcr  fibrous  inaucr  v«S/.flijpfflrf).  9. 

^fj'  \  ^  '    ^..  j.«.  .\  :xb»  Tlic   l)0(ly   oi*   the   wood  as  niiiiificd  by  ihc 

1,.  I  *'       "      "_^  ...  .cj  o«  fibres  {Drudcu).      10.   The  b«iy  considered 

'j  ^      ^       .jiiUiU  be  wiih  re.-pect  10  ihc   form  or  direction  of  the 

.    '  ^  ..U4.?*  consiilucnt  particles  {Brown).     II.  Dirr]  or 

i  ^/        .  ^,i^\^  J  fine  stained    substance    {Spenser).       I 'J.  Temper; 

«j.  '^  ""  :!«  jwiiuer  of  disposition;  inchiiaiioii  (7/f<(/iZT<ii^,.     13.  The 

Pj  ^  ^         ^jt*.k  ^w  tree  de-  heart  j  the  l)ottoni  {Uayward).    14.  The  form 

^,  J"         ^  J  sjtail  piece  of  of  the  surface  with  regard  to  rou(Lhuc» and 

*   ^^         :^  jume  kind,  or  smoothness  {New/on). 

..«.i^  ^niK  from  the        Grain  (Jean  Baptist  le),  a  French  hittOi 

^«^«.ji<t  (Iiein,  bind-  rian,  cnun>ellor,  and  master  of  the  requests  to 

fh.*  tree  may  be  Mary  de  Metlicis  queen  of  France,  nasboro 

^..mjU.  tor  the  piece  of  in  1565,  and  died  in  l()43.    By  a  claiKcinhii 

.w    M  the  graft,  as  the  will  he  directed  that  none  of  his  de>ceDduili 

AKthodd.  should  entrust  the  education  of  their  childici 

..  Mil  fi.  See  Inarch  I  NO.  to  the  Jesuits.     His  Decades  contain  the  His- 

•.■^Vka:'hx»n)'      See  In  DC  u-  torv  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Hi>ion*of  Levii 

XfU.  to  the  death  of  the  marshal  (T'Ancre. 
^    «•«^HKC)»  clock  and   watch         Grain  Coast,    or   Malagu£tta,  01 

*•*.'    '  ^^  ..i^«tiioHS  and  accurate  artist  Pepper  Coast,  a  country  of  Guinet,  boDod- 

:-s      *w»  -w»  iw  1675.    After  his  ap-  ed  by  the  Sierra  Leona  country,  which  lies  to 

^^*  .'^    ^,^  tv>u>P*on  received  him  into  the  west,  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  on  the  foulk* 

;^  ^'^T' '  ^«»vo«i<iCcountof  his  merit;  and  east,  extending  along  the  Atlantic,  aboat  100 

:  '" ■"''i^  «,sii  J  l^iitci  of  parental  aflfection  leagues.     The  climate  is  said  to  be  unwboW- 

"?  x  !•«>*•    Beside  his  universally  ac-  some,  especially  to  Kuropeans.    The  pmdufr 

"''''  ?^^  ^^[[  in  his  profession,  he  was  a  tions  are  peas,  beans,  gourds,  lemon»,  oranges, 

'^^*^^.«>jiuc  and  astronomer;  the  great  and  a  kiud  of  nut,  with  an  exceedingly  thick 

"'•'  "^^^"i  II  ihe  obscnatory  at  Greenwich  shell,  a  most  delicious  fruit,   for  which  n«i- 

/*   ^.i  Dr.  Hal  lev  under  his  immcdi-  thcr  Europeans  nor  natives  have  a  name.  The 

-'    ^^^vK^ti*  3"^  divided  by  his  own  hand  :  palm  wine  and  dates  of  this  country  are  in 

*"  '"\j,  uitf  incompiirable  original  the  best  the  greatest  esteem.     Cows,  hops,  sheep,  ao^ 

"    .*.  u^iii^M^'O^^f  the  kind  arc  copies  made  goats,  are  also  in  great  plent\ ;  but  whatcou- 

;  '.**'  :,.t  artists.     The  sector  by  which  Dr.  stitules  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Grain  Coast  is 

nrsi  discovered  two  new  motions  in  the  abundance  of  Ciuinea  pepper,  or  grains  of 

vi  suirs  was  of  his  invention  and  fabric:  Paradise,  it  pnuluces,  called  Malaguetta  by  the 

««.iKU  the  Frencii  academicians  were  sent  Portuguese,  which  draws  a  great  trade,  iiot 

*  V  i»**t'h  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth»  only  with  all  the  neighbouring  interior  nations 

\      KiijlKuu  was  tliought  the  fittest  person  in  but  with  the  Euro))eaps  also.     The  natives  of 

N  .  oiH*   to  supply   them   with   instruments;  this  division  are  guilty  of  no  exce^^es  in  eating 

I  v>^'  wiio  went  to  the  south  were  not  so  well  or  drinking,  or  indeed  of  intemperance  iu  any 

J ".  j.^hed.     He  was  for  many  years  a  member  kind  of  luxury. 

^.,  li'e  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communi-        Grain  (Scarlet),  in  botany.     Sec  QfCR- 

^.^.T^x)  >cveral  ingenious  and  important  disco-  cus. 

\ciicp,  and  regarded  the  advancement  of  science         Grains  of  Paradise.     See  Amomi*' 

iiU>ro  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth.     He  and  Cardamomum. 
Uted  in  I75J.  GRAINING,   in  iohthyolog'.      See  Cv- 

Graham    (Calherine  Macaulay),  an   Hn-  frinus. 
u1i»h  authoress  of  some  note,  who  wrote  a  his-        GUAl'NKI).  a.  (fromgro^.)  Rou^h;  uiaiSf 

liiry  of  iLiigland  from  James  I.  to  the  Bruns-  less  smooth  {Shakspeare), 
wick  line;  a  treatise  nn  the  Immutability  of        GRAINS.   5.   (without  a  sitigular.)   Tli^ 

Truth;    letters   on   Education;    and    other  husks  of  malt  exhausted  in  brewing  (B.  •/«''>•  ^' 
vrorVs.     She 'died  in  179I.  GRAI'NY.    a.  cfrom  grain.)      I.   Full  o* 

CrlbVlI^.    s.  (froui  gr^le,  French.)    Small  corn.     2.  Full  of  grains  or  kernels, 
panicles  of  any  kind  {Spenser).  GRAKLE,  in  ornitholog}*.     See  GiiACU* 

GRAIN.  8.  {grai7i,  French  ;  granum^  I^t.)  la. 
I.  A  single  seed  of  corn  {Shakspeare).  2.  Corn         GRAM  AT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  i*** 

{Drydcn)'    3.  The  seed  of  any  fruit.    4.  Any  partmeni  of  Lot.     Lat.  44.47  N,    Lon.  I- 

luinulc  jKirticle ;    any  single  body    {Shaks.)  37  E. 

t.  The  smallest  weight,  of  which  in  physic  GRAMEN    CANINUM.     Dog's  ff^- 

twenty  make  a  scruple,  and  in  Troy  weight  Couch    grass.      Triticum     renens    of    Lin- 

twcnly-fo"'"   make  a   pennyweight ;    and    so  neus.      The  roots  are   agrceablv  sweet,  and 

atnieu  because  it  is  supposed  of  equal  weight  (kjsscss    aperient  pro{)ert:es.      The  exprrsfoi 
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J   be    gicen   largely, 

GRAME'RCY.  iulerj.  (conlracted  friim 
g'cxi  me  BKTty.)  An  objolcic  exprcuion  of 
■■anrut. 

GRAMINA.  GraiKs.  The  fifth  family, 
tni  the  w«onH  naiioni  Iribe  or  cost  in  Lin- 
niiu'i  General  Division  of  ihe  Vegeiable  Kinp- 
Ann.  The  fouiiecnih  order  in  the  Fragmenis 
«fiNtturjl  Method  in  Philos.  Baun.— anil 
itw  banh  of  ihc  Natural  Orders  at  the  end  of 
Gweni  Platttsnim.— In  the  Artificial  System, 
iwiiof  the  grasses  are  contained  in  the  second 
•rHtrof  the  fifth  class. 

GRAMINEA,  in  antiquity,  is  applied  to  a 
crBwH  fOTiDed  of  grasi,  grameti,  bestowed  by 
iIk  RonMns  on  cerlnin  of  their  generals,  in 
Wnndefation  of  iheir  having  saved  or  rescued 
WMTnj. 
GHAMI'NEOUS.    a.    (graminm.    Lai.) 

(HlAMINI'VOROUS.     a.    (pamen    and 
"">,  Latin.)    Gtass-catiOft  (SAiirp). 
GRA'MMAK.    i.     (grammaire.    French  ; 

Kfnmalica,  Latin.)  1.  The  science  of  spcak- 
_^B  correctly ;  the  an  which  teaches  ihe  rela- 
■ftttt  of  word)  to  each  olhet  ( Locke),  3.  Pro- 
gjeiy  or  juilness  of  ipeech  (Drydtn).  3. 
Hie  book  thiit  iri^ati  of  the  various  tclaiiuni  of 

upin-i^nn   13  iiiEuit  of  rightly  exptessing 
tt(  Ihooshlt  bf  wordi. 
QfMBowr  ia  feneral,  or  tnuTenal  gniRiiuiir, 
■pMn*  (hs  principles  which  tm  DommoD  to  all 

The  Krainuiar  of  lay  particular  lidfui^e,  u 
he  BaRlisli  K"iniiiar,  npplim  Ihoae  romaion 
HMdptet  tn  Ulsl  parliflitar  langusf^e,  Bci'iirdJas 
ktlM««l»bli<he<l  uuge  aail  cunloni  of  it. 

raarNUf  Ireal*  of  senlenreii  and  of  Ihe  se- 

I  part!  of  irbich  they  are  ennipounded. 

ilMBcei  eoniist  of  wonts;  wards,  aC  one  or 

^—Ji^llable*;  <]lkblet,  ofoncnr  more  Idlen. 

'  ^thMJMtera,  syllables,  words,  aod  sea  ten  ees, 

idplbe  whole  aubjeel  of  graniuiu'. 
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Since  It  dnci  Dot  appear  that  any  langaagr  bu 
been  formed  by  delcrminate  rules,  and  each  baa 
been  subjcM  to  diflbrcnt  deereei  of  ealliralian, 
Ibeywillall  have  their  tmperliTecieelleti'^ies  and  A 
defecla.     In  detennJoinR  these  eirelleneiei 
defects,  we  ma;  eipeot  to  meet  with  murh  i 
cation  i  and,  aecording  la  the  nolinnx  derira|fl 
from  Iheeounlry  which  gate  u4  birth,  or  Ihe  tan- jF 
guase  winch  it  was  our  chance  to  sludy,  we  shall  g 
form  probably  a  standard  for  all  cnunlrtes.     lb,  a 
£umpe  we  are  much  attached  to  Ihc  slruclure  rif  ^ 
Ihe  Greek  langua^je.     In  the  East  the  gram n)U> 
are  fonnnl  chiefly  on  Ihe  plan  of  the  .Arabic. 

In  expressing  our  thnuehls,  some  object  miul 
be  itennteil  hy  ■  sound,  of  which  we  anrin  som^cfl 
thing.  Thus,  gold  is  heavy.  CM  Is  Ihe  ubjeetifl 
udenntea  eiislenee,  and  liruiy  is  Ihe  mode  uf  Iha  J 
eiisleDCC.  The  thought  may  be  dilated  thutt.T 
Gold  is  heaiier  than  lead.  (There  the  tbinr  J 
afflrmed  is,  that  il  Is  licaiicr  than  lead :  and  i  J 
new  object  is  inlroduoed  with  sonads  lo  denatpll 
compBrisoaj  cr,or  morelhan.  From  Ihe  varioutn 
modes  used  by  diScrcnt  nalinos  to  express  tbk  '  1 
property  afflrmed  of  any  object,  great  dispuUk'j 
have  arisen,  not  only  on  the  dilTerent  sorts  8f  i 
words  necessary  to  constitute  a  language,  but  ek-  ■ 
the  (oris  of  words  actually  exhiting  in  a  giveft  T 
language.  Thut,  some  writers  amm  that  la*-'  { 
guagerei]nireBonlylwosortsofwords;andal  I 
have  written  grammars  for  the  use  of  children,i  \ 
which  lay  down  ten  Mrtaof  words  in  Ihe  EngliA  1 
language,  each  c1a»  being  dittiaguished  hy  sonte  ' 
name  derived  from  the  Latin.  Though  it  ap- 
pears In  us  that  words  might  bo  more  commo-  l 
iliouily  distribuled  into  the  general  divisions  of-fl 
name,  and  atlribuleor  property,  yet,  ai  the  Latfn  " 
Innguape'  has  obtained   universal  authority,  we- 

shall  bow  to  Ihe  esldbtiibed  praMiee.  and  Ireit 

of  words  under  the  aecusEomed  division,  iuto 
Noun,  Article,  Pronoun,- Verb,  ParUclplc,  Adverd^ 
Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Inteijedioa. 


A  Mler  is  Ihe  B 


ir  least  part,  of 


Aa  irlieulate  sound  is  the  sound  of  the  human 
■in,  birnvd  by  the  organs  npiperdi. 
Awwellsasimpte  articulate  sound,  formed 
'V  IheJofialae  of  Ihe  voire,  and  by  Hie  opening 
*o^of  Ihc  mouth  in  aparliciltir  manner. 

A  ouBMaaol  eaanot  be  peHVctly  sounded  by 
j*'»ifi  but  joined  with  a  vowel  form*  a  com- 
'arlloilale  sound,  by  a  particular  motion 
— !«f  Ihe  part*  a(  the  mouth. 

oreompound  towel,  is  tlie  union 
eU  prunouocod  by  a  single 

lieu  late  sounds  beasU  can 

BMMmu  foelingi,  but  man  is  diiliogu  idled 

Vtbelnle  creation  by  the  power  of  wodil')' 

li  (cealur  variety  of  sounds,  and  ol  Ui- 

f  tt  tmth  mvdiBcalioB  a  particular  meaiiiiig. 

Is  Ihu*  modifled  are  oalkd  words  j  and 

wt^  psiceplions  nf  which  they  are  signiUcKat, 
r'^Uaoftheoi  mu«l  eilher  have  been  the  r«ult 


Ofthtf  KotM  «r  5«6rt«itiit. 
re  all  those  words  hy  which  objects  at 
■re  denominated,  and  which  dislla- 
guish  them  from  one  anollier,  nitboul  marking 
eltticr  quanlitt,  quality,  actiou,  or  relaliun.  The 
subslaatitc  or  noun  is  the  name  of  llie  tbinx 
spoken  of,  andin  lireck  andl^tiu  is  <-alled  name  j    ', 
for  it  is  ns^^ain  Ihc  one,  aoduomeuiu  Ihe  other;    j 
and  ifin  English  wc  had  called  il  ttie  uaiuu  rather    ] 
than  the  noun,  the  appelUtion  would  have  bi'M     , 
more  proper.  That  uouaiortlie  nanics  of  tbinja    ' 
must  make  a  pari  of  every  langungv,  and  thai 
they  must  have  been  the  words  flrst  suggcated  lo 
the  human  mind.will  not  bo  disputed.  Men  onuld 
not  speak  of  Iheuuclves  or  of  any  thing  else,.   I 
witlioul  having  names fortbcmselvcsaad  the  va-    i 
rious  objects  with  which  Ihej  arc  lurrouodctf.    i 
Now,  at  all  Ihe  olueots  whichexlslmusl  be  either 
in  Ihe  same  slate  in  which  Ihey  wire  product  lij 
nature,  or  changed  fTom  their  origiual  stale  by 
art,  or  abstracted  froiu  substancea  bj  the  power*    i 
of  imagiiiaiion,  and  eonrvited  by  the  uiud  fS    i 
having  atleaaltbe  capacity  of  being  charaelvriled    , 
by  qualities  i  this  aaturally  suggests  a  division 
uj  nouns  into  uoftimi,  as  man,  vegetable,  Inw,  Sir. 
ariificiiil,  as  hnute,  ship,  watch,  &c.  and  ■ilai'-f', 
as  whiteness,  motion,  temperance,  &£■ 

But  the  dirersiljrufohiect)  is  so  great,  that  hod' 
each  iiiditidual  a  dittinut  and  proper  nauic,  it 
nuuldbeiiupoesiblulorlhemajilteuaeiuuiiuinso- 
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rj«  during  the  oounte  of  the  longest  life,  to  retain  ftil  whether  it  ought  to  be  eonudeifed  u  «  df- 

even  the  nouns  of  the  onrroweKt  language.  It  has  gance  or  a  deformity. 

therefore  been  found  expedient,  when  a  number        But  although  number  be  a  natnrtl  aeeidalor 

of  things  resemble  each  other  in  some  important  nouns,  it  can  only  be  oonsidered  as  eSh^BtUlIt 

particulars,  to  arrange  them  all  under  one  species ;  those  which  denote  genera  or  species.    Th«  ik 

lo  which  is  given  a  name  that  belongs  equally  to  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  one  aniMsl  mt( 

ihe  whole  species,  and  to  eaeh  individual  com-  many  animals,  of  one  man  or  of  many  SMa;  tti 

prehended  under  it.  Thus  the  word  man  denotes  a  therefore  the  nouns  animal  and  moi  mMtbeei- 

apeeies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  psble  of  expressing  plurality  ms  well  as  ovtj. 

every  human  being:    the   word  kane   denotes  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  mv 

^nolher  species  of  animals,  and  is  equally  appli-  names  of  individuals:  for  we  can  only  lay  jLm- 

cable  to  every  individual  of  that  species  of  qua-  phon,  Aristotle,  Plato,  &e.  in  the  singular;  m, 

4rupeds;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  species  were  any  one  of  these  names  to  assume  a  pltnl 

pf  men,  or  to  any  individual  comprehended  under  form,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  proper  naaie  if  u 

that  species.    We  find,  however,  that  there  are  individual,  and  become  the  oommonnasMifi 

some  qualities  in  which  several  species  resemble  species.   Thus,  we  say  the  Casars,  theHa««pi% 

leach  other;  and  therefore  we  refer  them  to  a  the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  A&c :  bntSocnki^ 

higher  order  called  a  genus,  to  which  we  give  a  can  never  become  plural,  so  long  as  we 

liame  that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  species  no  more  than  one  man  of  that  name, 
nnd  every  individual  comprehended  under  it.         Beftides  number,  another  charactei 

Thus,  men  and  horses  and  all  living  things  on  in  substance  is  that  of  toe.    Every  soMaisiB 

iBarth  resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  that  either  male  or  female;  or  both  male  and  fcadr^ 

ihey  have  life.    We  refer  them,  therefore,  to  the  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  With  regard  lathis 

genos  called  arUnuU;  and  this  word  belongs  to  great  natural  characteristic  gramauuiaas  hue 

every  species  of  animals,  and  to  each  individual  made  only  a  threefold  distioction  of  nouns:  IhNa 

pnimal.    The  same  classification  is  made  both  of  which  denote  males  aresaid  to  be  of  thesssKsliie 

firtiAcial   and   abstract  substances;  of  esch  of  gender;  those  which  denote  females,  of  the  M* 

which  there  are  genera,  species,  and  individuals,  nine :  and  those  which  denote  substaners,tlisti4- 

Thus,  in  natural  substances,  animal,  vegetable,  mit  not  of  sex,  are  said  tobc  neuter,orof  aHlher 

^nd  fiossile,  denote gniera;  man,  horse,  tree,  metal,  gender.  All  animals  have  sex :  and  tberefbie  tki 

are  jpectVs;  and  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  oak,  gold,  names  of  all  animals  should  have  gender.   Bat 

^LremdhidiuiJs,    In  artificial  substances,  edifice  is  the  sex  of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  cquUf 

pi  genfts;  house,  church,  tower,  are  tpecirs;  and  the  worthy  of  attention.    In  those  species  thtt  ut 

Vatican,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  are  most  common,  or  of  which  the  male  and  tke^ 

indivlducb.    In  abstract  substances,  motion  and  male  are,  by  their  sise,  form,  coloar,  or  odMr 

Tirtue  are  genera;    ^ight  and  temperance  are  outward  circumstances, eminently  distingiriMi 

fpeciet ;  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  and  temperance  in  the  male  is  somctimcH  called  by  one  nanie,«hicfe 

«..:«»    ._«:^j^.-j I-      «« •  ■    . ._  s i: -~j«w^A. -1^ L..  •  ^:iC«*.* _aM* 


comparatively  few,  sndessity  acquired:  and  when  daughter,  &c.     In  others  of  similar  dlstisdiaB, 

we  meet  with  an  object  unknown  to  us,  we  have  the  name  of  the  male  is  applied  to  the  fcasle, 

onlyto  examine  it  with  attention;  and,  comparing  only  by  prefixing  a  syllabic  or  by  altering  tlMrlc^ 

it  with  other  objectM,  to  refer  it  to  the  gengs  or  niinatlon  ;  as  man,  woman  ;  lion,  lioness;  en* 

aperies  which  it  most  nearly  resembles.     By  this  peror,  empress,  anciently  cmiicresh ;  master,»U* 

contrivance  we  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  name  tress,  anciently  niastercM,  &,c.    When  the  lei  of 

for  the  individual ;  and  so  far  as  the  rtrseniblanoe  any  animal  is  not  obvious,  or  not  malerisl  to  ^ 

is  complete  >>etwecn  it  and  the  species  to  which  known,  the  same  name,  in  some  languages,  is  ip 

it  is  referred,  and  of  which  we  have  given  it  the  plied  wiUiout  variation  to  all  the  species, and  thit 

name,  we  may  converse   and  reason   about  it  name  is  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender.  Th«s 

without  danger  of  error:  whereas,  had  each  in-  in  I<atin  bos  albut  is  a  white  ox,  and  fonttai 

dividual  in  nature  a  distinct  and  proper  name,  while  cow.     Diminutive  insects,  though  Ihcyuc 

words  would  be  innumerable  and  mcomprehen-  doubtless  male  and  female,  seem  to  lieconiida«d 

aible ;  and  to  employ  our  labours  in  language  in  the  English  language  as  if  they  were  rrtlly 

would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of  numberless  writ-  creeping  things,     ^o  man,  speaking  of  a  went, 

ten  symbols  which  distinguishes  the  Chinese.  would  say  he  crcqts,  but  it  creefa,  upon  thegressd. 

Although  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  express  l^^t,  although  the  oiigin  of  genders  is  thus  rirsr 

pot  the  individual,  hut  the  genera  or  species  into  "I'd  obvious,  yet  the  Knglish  is  the  only  laagsss* 

which  substances  arc  classed  ;  yet,  in  speaking  ^>lh  which  we  are  acquainted  that  deviates  sut, 

of  these  substances,  whether  natural,  artificial,  except  in  this  single  instanoe  of  insects,  fro«  the 

or  abstract,  all  men  must  have  occasion  to  men-  order  of  naturo.     Greek  and  Latin,  and  losiyof 

tion  sometimes  one  of  a  kind,  and  sometimes  more  ^'^^  modem  tongues,  have  nouns,Kome  nutsnilisft 

than  one.     In  every  language,  therefore,  nouns  some  feminine,  which  denote  substances  where  m 

must  admit  of  some  variation  in  their  form,  to  de-  never  had  existence.  Nay,  some  languages  vt» 

note  unity  and  plurality;  and  this  variation  is  particularly  defective  in  this  respect,  as  la  dW 

called  number.    Thus  in  the  Knglish  language,  every  object,  inanimate  as  well  as  animateyiBicr 

when  wv  speak  of  a  kinc'ie  place  of  habitation,  we  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  geader,  tf 

call  it  a  house;  but  if  oi  more  we  call  thcni  htmtes.  tl*<^y  have  no  neuter  gender  for  those  which sn*' 

In  the  first  of  these  castas  tlie  noun  is  said  to  be  neither  sex.     This  is  the  case  with  the  UcbifV, 

in  the  singular,  in  the  Inst  case  it  is  in  tlie  plural  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     But  the  Esflii^ 

number.     Greek  nnuns  have  also  a  dual  number  strictly  I'ollowing  the  order  of  nature,  putt  every 

to  express  two  individuals,  as  havelikewise  some  noun  which  denotes  a  male  animal, and  no otfeffi 

Hebrew  nouns:  but  this  variation  isevidentty  in  the  masculine  gender;  every  name  of  a  faaik 

pot  essential  to  language;  and  it  isperbsps  doubt*  ftnimal^  in  the  feminine;  and  every  animal,  «bo« 
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»t6bfioits  or  knowDy  at  well  a*  every  in-  rally  reported,  we  fay  in  EnglUh  ''  they  say," 

ot^ect  whatefcr,  in  the  neuter  gender,  meaning  a  great  nuoibCT  layao:  audio  in  French 

I  giTeA  our  language  an  advantage  above  it  is,  on  dity  or  anut  diett,  **  one  person  says,*'  so 
lers  in  Ihe  poetical  and  rhetorical  ftt)le  :  meaning  more  than  one  person  by  an  clliniis  very 
•0  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  common  in  that  language:  in  Oerman  it  is  «ia»i 
•euline  and  feminine,  the  pemonitication  s«gc,  by  man  meaning  man  in  general.  We  have 
distinctly  and  more  forcibly  marked.  thus  found,  that  in  two  languages  one  of  the  arti  • 
ae  languages  there  is  a  variation  in  the  cles  is  raarely  a  word  of  number.  Frolnibly  it 
ailed  by  grammarians  caae.  The  Latin  may  be  io  in  English ;  a  may  mean  me,  or  it  in 
eases,  the  Greek  four,  the  German  three,  an  abbreviation  of  amy.  By  trying  the  two  senses 
llish  one,  the  Hebrew  none.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  any  eannot  lie  applied  in  the 
ee  in  the  use  of  cases,  it  is  evident  that  room  of  a,  but  that  tme  always  ean :  and  henoe  we 
!  not  to  lie  considered  as  essential  in  Ian-  might  conclude  that  a  and  oa  are  only  other  words 
In  English  the  variation  in  the  ending  of  for  ont,  and  answer  to  the  Oerman  ein, 

a  expreKses  possession :  and  hence  it  is  The  article  tke,  as  it  ia  called,  may  not  discover 
he  possessive  emu.  Thus,  from  God  we  itself  so  easily.  Yet  let  us  try  the  tame  analofv, 
r  the  possessive  case,  GotPt;  by  thus  ad-  for  the  etymology  of  it  is  not  ascertained.  TV 
K  if  to  the  name,  we  express  a  connection  answers  to  drr  of  the  Oennans,  and  1$  of  the 
him  and  some  other  objeet  then  spoken  French:  but  what  Ulef  the  iUe  of  the  Latiaa,  and 
us.  Golfs  house  implies  the  house  belong-  hence  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  our  word 
led :  and  old  writers  frequently  used  the  the  is  no  more  an  article  than  UU,  aad  in  fsel  that 
,  wiiicfa  may  have  given  rise  to  the  case  :  it  comes  fW>m  some  adjective  of  tlie  same  aigmill- 
i  his  house.  In  the  Hebrew  this  connection  cation.  Let  ns  try  by  etymology.  In  Oensan 
ised  by  the  mere  position  of  the  two  words,  wehavedrr,  die,  dai:  which  was  anciently  tAer, 
ther  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  we  Mia,  (Uuo,  Udu)  ihaz,  and  in  the  plural  ikie  (tkUr), 
lositions :  thus,  to,  fromf  hy,  which  rela-  This  looks  very  much  like  our  /Ae;  In  the  Anglo- 
other  languages  are  expressed  by  a  change  8axon  we  find  m,  teo,  thai:  in Islandic,  jff,  su^ 
nd  of  the  noun,  and  this  change  derives  thai :  in  Gothick  sa,  so,  thaia :  in  Hebrew  m)  % 
n  probably  from  some  suffix  which  had  m :  etymologists  perhaps  will  not  be  displeased 
:  of  our  preposition.  at  our  making  the  words  m  and  ihe  proceed  fkom 
CMAPTKR  ii«  ^^  same  original,  and  we  shall  not  bo  afkmid  of 
n  A  s- t  Tx  £  ■  '  exposing  ourselves  to  the  laughter  of  critics,  if  we 
On  Atliclet  or  Dejinitxvet.  refer  the  Doric  tiiw;  to  the  same  stock.  If  we  are 
'  and  severe  have  been  the  disputes  among  right  in  our  conjectures,  the  word  the  is  ns  much 
Jians  upon  the  use  and  aneaoing  of  these  a  pronoun  as  the  HU  ait  the  Latins:  but,  if  per- 
irds.  Reasoning  oftentimes  from  a  meta-  sons  choose  to  have  a  distinct  class  of  words  un- 
tey  persuade  themselves  at  last  that  they  der  the  name  of  articles,  we  may  say  that  the 
kde  rtome  notable  discovery ;  and  because  English  has  two,  a  and  the^  "  which  serve  to  de- 
ding  there  must  be  jointsandnails,we  must  fine  and  ascertain  any  particular  objeet,  so  as  to 
language  little  words  or  pegs  to  keep  all  distinguish  it  from  the  other  objects  of  the  gene- 
ogether.  Thus,  Mr.  Harris,  whose  know-  ral  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  course  to 
as  deri\'ed  from  the  Greek  language  and  denote  its  individuality." 
grammarians,  and  whose  principles,  as  is  ghaptkr 
from  knowledge  founded  on  so  narrow  a 

re  contradicted  by  the  slightest  acquaint-       On  Pronouns,  or  Sutsittmtives  o/  ike  Second  Order. 
Ith  the  Teutonic  and  Arabic,  leads  us        In*  communicating  thoughts,   a  p<*rson  must 

i  many  a  maze;  and  we  might  have  wan-  either  speak  of  himself,  of  the  person  to  whom  he 

II  this  moment,  if  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  ex-  is  speaking,  or  of  some  other  person  or  things, 
ivork  on  the  word  thai,  enlarged  in  his  The  word  referring  to  the  speaker  is  called  the 
teroenta,  had  not  pointed  out  to  us  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  the  word  referring 
ad  straight  road  of  etymology,  when  we  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  the  pronoun  of  the  se- 
rel  upon  it,  and,  when  that  fails  uh,  of  cond  person ;  the  word  referring  to  other  persons 
\  In  the  English  language  we  call  the  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  use  of 
I  and  the  article^ :  the  Germans  have  ein  such  words  is  to  avoid  repetition.  **  The  man 
.*  the  French  un  and  le:  the  Greeks  i:  speaking  says  so  and  so"  must  be  used  conti- 
;brews  n :  but  the  unfortunate  Latins  nually,  if  the  word  /  did  not  answer  the  same 
I  to  be  without  these  joints  and  pegs,  in  purpose :  in  the  same  manner  thou,  he,  the,  they, 

But  if  one  language  is  without  thrm,  they  &,c.  answer  similar  purposes. 
I  evident,  not  eswntial  to  language :  and         Henoe  we  sec  why  it  is  improper  to  say  ihe  I  or 

>e  found  difficult  to  make  such  a  definition  the  thou  ;  for  each  of  thew  pronouns  hasof  itsf  IT 

I  exclude  a  variety  of  words,  such  as,  his,  the  force  of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  pre- 

zi,  &c.  from  making  a  part  of  this  divi-  fixed,  and  denotes  a  person  of  whom  something  is 

predicated,  which  distinguishes  himfrom  all  other 

e  languages  above  mentioned  the  precise  persons,  i  is  the  person  who  now  speaks,  thou  is 
g  of  the  words,  the,  der,  le,  h,  and  n,  cannot     the  portion  who  is  now  addressed  b}  the  speaker, 

tight  be  ascertained.  The  English  word  a  Hence  too  we  see  the  reasou  why  the  pronoun  / 
olMcurely  to  its  meaning.    The  German     is  said  to  be  of  the  first,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of 

the  French  u«  clear  the  road  for  iovestiga-  the  second  pcrKon.    These  pronouns  can  have 

They  are  to  be  found  continually  applied  place  only  in  conversation,  or  when  a  man,  in 

t^tives,  and  mean  one :  for  it  is  ob%  ious  the  character  of  a  public  speaker,  addresses  him- 
common  conversation  we  must  frequently  self  to  an  audience ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  there 
nocesaary  to  limit  the  object  of  it  to  one  of  must  be  a  speaker  l»eforc  tliere  can  be  a  hearer  ; 
M.  As  the  object  must  sometimes  l>e  limit-  and  thereture,  that  the  pronouns  may  follow  the 
tbers  this  limitation  may  not  be  necessar);  order  of  nature,  i,  which  denotes  the  person  of 
a  eorions  to  observe  lio w  diflbren t  nations    the  speaUr,  must  take  ^lane  et  tlviM  ^  iiV\<i>^  ^c^«A.«x 

the  same  idea.    Thuiifa  tbwg  U  genf    the  penon  ol  Ikit  hearer,   liVvn  >te  v\{«i2aKt  w 
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't.'.>n^r  (H'infr  the  only  penonx  cn|f»ged  in  con-  we  hear  the  i^ders  disUnfOiilMd :  wbei  we  ire 

• . .  1  liioi  i»r  i)('..-!ani.ttion,  /  ix  with  great  propriety  told,  with  the  proper  distinetifHU^  that  <hf  etimd 

■  .  w\  ihv  pronoun  of  Ihc  ftr^t,  and  thou  the  pro-  him  to  destroy  it,  we  know  with  eertalnty  thiltk 

1   .111  o(  ti)c  sccoiul  person.    With  respect  to  pro-  promoter  was  the  woman  ;  that  her  iutraanl 

i:»u:i.s,  the  I'lird  persuii,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  was  the  hero ;  and  that  the  subjeet  of  their  endty 

■«'  >.v:;aiif)!i  ol  tia  othtTtvvo.  This  iscTidentfrom  was  the  unfortunate  city.      Fron  this  exaafile 

cic  •:1]^  tU':J  alUntion  to  the  import  of  those  words  we  should  be  surprised  how  the  Italians,  F^vtdk, 

\thiiiiire  (blUd  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  and  Spaniards,  could  express  themsclYei  wift 

n ',  shft  or  if ,  denotes  not  the  person  either  of  the  precision  or  elegance  with   no  more  thin  two 

-pcukcror  of  the  hearer;  and,  as  we  have  just  ob<  Tariations  of  this  pronoun. 

MTvid,  no  other  (lerson  can  liave  a  share  in  con-  Although,  in  every  language  with  which  man 

%<rsuliou  or  iieclaiuation.     An  absent  person  or  now  acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoon  for 

<in  absentthing  may  bcthesubjectof  conversation,  eaclioflhf  first  and  second  persons;  andallhoifh 

hut  canikot  l>e  the  speaker  or  llie  person  addressed,  it  is  obviouK  from  the  nature  and  import  oitthne 

//c,  she,  and  It,  however,  as  they  stand  by  them-  words  that  no  more  can  be  neeessary;  yet  Ik 

helves,  and  assume  the  power  of  nouns,  are  very  mere  English  reader   may  perhaps  be  pmled 

prtiperly  denominated  pronouns;  but  they  are  with  finding  three  distinct  wurds  applied  to  OMh; 

not  personal  pr^rouns  in  any  other  sense  than  as  /,  mine,  and  rne,  for  the  first  person,  c^mi,  dUaCiSiid 

the  negation  of  sex  is  the  neuter  gender.  thee,  f  r  the  second.    The  learned  reader  willne 

We  have   already  seen  that  nouns   admit  of  at  once  that  the  words  minr  and  me,  thine naAtkif 

number ;  pronouns,  which  are  their  substitutes,  are  equivalent   :o  tlie  genitive  and  aeeuaatiw 

likewise  admit  of  number.     There  may  be  many  cases  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  first  and  iMoid 

speakers  at  once  of  the  same  sentiment,  as  well  as  persons.  That  mine  is  a  pronoun  in  the  poiKidit 

one,  who,  including  himself,  speaks  the  sentiment  case  is  obvious;   for  if  1  were  asked  *'  wbovt 

of  many:  speech  may  likewise  bo  addressed  to  bo»k  is  thai  before  me?*'  1  should  reply— ^'Itb 

many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to  one ;  and  the  subject  mine ;"  meaning  that  it  belongs  to  me.   That  thi 

of  the  discourse  may  likewise  be  many.   The  pro-  word  me  is  the  same  pronoun  in  the  caw  iriddk 

noun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the  persons  must  the  Latin  grammarians  call  the  aceiitatife,iseii- 

admit  of  number  to  express  this  singularity  or  dent  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  aeatafli 

plurality.    Hence  the  pronoun  ot  the  first  person  he  admires  me,  where  the  admiration  issiypft 

/  has  the  plural  we ;  that  of  the  second  person  to  proceed  from  the  person  spoken  of  to  tbo  pff^ 

eAmi  has  ihe  plural  3^e  or  ^u  ;  and  that  of  the  third  son   who   speaks.      It  appears,  therefore,  tkil 

person,  he,  she,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is  though  English  nouns  have  only  two  caaei^  thi 

equally  applied  to  ail  the  three  genders.  nominative  and  possessive,  the  pronouns  of  tint 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  caprice  in  the  use  of  language  have  three,  as  J,  mine,  me;  thm,  tkm, 

these  pronouns  in  different  nations.     Thus  the  thee;  he,  his,  him, 6^c.     Both  pronouni,  the Litii 

English  in  addressing  a  person  use  the  second  pro-  and  the  English,  are  irregularly  inflected:  ui 

noun  plural  instead  of  the  seccind  singular :  the  those  words  which  are  called  the  oblique  eaiei  tf 

Italians  speak  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  each  were  originally  derived  from  nomtnatiici 

person  spoken  to ;  and  the  CSermans,  from  the  different  from  ego  and  1 ;  but  these  nomiDatifH 

ridiculous  notions  which  they  entertain  of  birth,  are  now  lost,  and  mei  and  mine  have,  l>eyoDd  til 

and  the  servile  state  into  which  in  consequence  dispute,  the  effect  of  the  genitives  of  theLatii 

their  minds  have  been  reduced,  u<^e  the  third  and  and  English  pronouns  of  the  first  person, 

the  second  persons  plural,  the  third  and  the  second  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  penoBii 

persons  singular,  according  to  the  respect  which  pronouns,  it  appears  that  the  first  or  s^eondwiDi 

they  have  for  the  person  addressed.     When  the  either  of  them,  coalesce  with  the  third,  bat  not 

second  pt^rson  is  used,  it  is  either  to  God,  an  ob-  with  each  other.     For  example,  it  is  goodMittf 

ject  of  the  greatest  familiarit>  and  affection,  or  as  well  as  good  grammar,  to  say  in  any  laogoigfi 

as  a  mark  of  the  utmost  contempt  or  superiority.  /  am  he — thou  art  he — toe  uere  they — yuu  verethtj; 

The  pronoun  we  is  in  general  used  by  a  king  but  we  cannot  say — /  am  thvn — nor  thou  trt  1*- 

when  speaking  of  himself:  but  as  he  then  speaks  nor  we  are  you,  SiC.     The  reason  is,  there  is  P* 

as  an  oflicer  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  absurdity  for  the  speaker  to  be  the  subject  ihe 

this  may  plead  in  favour  of  an  abuse  of  speech.  of  the  discourse,  as  when  it  is  said — 1  amke-f  or 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  denoting  nei-  fot  the  person  addressed,  as  when  we  sayi  t^ 

ther  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer,  but  the  subject  art  he.    But  for  the  same  person,  in  the  saaiedr- 

of  the  discourse,  and  being  merely  the  substitute  cumstances,  to  be  at  once  the  speaker  and  tb< 

of  a  noun  which  may  be  either  masculine,  femi-  party  addressed,  is  impossible;  for  which  reatoii 

nine,  or  neuter,  must  of  necessity  agree  with  the  the  coalescence  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  ibo 

noun  which  it  represents,  and  admit  of  a  triple  second  persons  is  likewise  impossible, 

distinction  significant  of  gender.    In  English,  /,  thou,  he,  she,  and  it,  are  all  that  are  uiuiDy 

which  allows  its  adjectives  no  genders,  this  pro-  called  personal  pronouns.    There  is  another  dii| 

noun  is  he  in  the  masculine,  she  in  the  feminine,  of  words,  which  are  called  sometimes  pronooiiisl 

and  it  in  the  neuter;  the  utility  of  which  distinc-  adjectives,  sometimes  a^jecfive  pronouns,  looe- 

tion  may  be  better  found  in  supposing  it  away,  times  possessive  pronouns;  and  by  one  writer  w^ 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  should  in  history  grammar  they  have  been  most  absurdly  tcfSCd 

read  these  words:  "He  caused  him  to  destroy  pronominal  articles.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dis- 

him" — and  were  informed  that  the  pronoun,  which  pute  about  a  name  ;  butthewordsin  questieiitf* 

is  here  thrice  repeated,  stood  each  time  for  some-  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their.    These  words  aretn* 

thing  different ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  man,  for  a  dently  in  the  form  of  adjectives :  for,  like  other 

woman,  and  for  a  city,  whose  names  were  Alex-  English  ai^jectives,  they  have  no  yariation  to  ifl- 

ander,  Thain,  and  Persepolis.    Taking  the  pro-  dicate  either  gender,  number,  or  case;  and  vt^ 

noun  in  this  manner — divested  of  its  gender —  they  are  put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  p*" 

^uld  it  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  der  and  both  numbers,  as  my  v'\fc,  my  ***^ 

>yer,  and  which  the  cause  that  moved  to  hook — her  husband,  her  sons,  her  daughters^  &c  Birt* 

letioD  ?  But  there  is  no  ambiguity  when  though  in  the  form  of  acyectives,  the>'  ban'  tb< 


HfMnouiiaiiilbepnB>£»ivc     nbould  mj  ih' 


Mil  the  hou 


rofi/J 


ilcnvc  would  be  resolved  inl 


■IGriuedaribei 
ID  with  tbe  ci 


nisdooi  would  bare  no 
torbiilpokin 


Wli«lkm 


Umd  it  tbe  hu^liuid'  of  a  woiuaa  wlio  cao  be     Ue.  Heace  il  U  ciidcat,  in  Ibe  second  pli 
kuan  only  rpnm  mmetbiBs  prccedint;  in  the    ibp  rel«tivc  contains  the  TorM  of 
dWDOrw;  and  Mr"  praprrly  is  the  proiMVl}  at    well  dsarihe  prvposilire  pronoui 

tlvn— o(  aoir  penoni,  wlKtber  men  or  women,     — "~  "  -"" "  -"'  '"  "• 

K  bulk,  tAto  h*ie  been  prevlouily  nienlioneil. 
Wardi  wliich  tiaic  the  form  aradiMiives,  with  tbe 

Cnr  uf  ptooouni,  mar,  without  impropriet). 
alltd  iNrnnooiinal  a(U<^'>^  i  ■"*'  "^"^  ■*  t''" 
umt  bj  which  we  thall  henwriirlh  dlnlinguUh 
tmt.  TollKiwpranoiiiiuala(Uoctire»,iw  wellai 
liUMpcnnnal  pronouns,  are  subjoined  llie  words 

*nind  ir^— in  Ibe  plural  uha;  in  which  caae     pradtiua  praditvi 
lb[)*n)«nphatiai),nndimpl)asilent  contrariety     piudtntiafrirdiu 


•pfoiilina.  Thus,  /  IiGc  in  my  nun  hvatf;  that  the  quality  of  prudencu 
im«t  in  ■  hired  liouce.  74ii /rfiduilA  my  01 
inii  that  is,  not  bj  praxf-  Thit  uai  itout  ly  m 
•>^,Uwli*,nfllbjaD<ilher.  The  word  •cfTsubJoi 
0)1  pranoun  fomis  alto  the  recipi 
w,  Wf  hurl  aa.chr.  by  win  ru^t  1 
kaaelj  Jar  hu  mtfotliaie.     Himiilf,  I'dr 

are  supposed  b;  Wallis  lu  be  put, 
ion,  fof  Au  «'/,  i/<  «V,  -1^-  -'---  -■■■ 


incd. 

It  may  be  laid  down  at  a  general  principle, 
"  thai,  hj  mcanit  oMIie  relative  pmnollD.a  dau«e 
of  a  lenience,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  ii 
«l  inlo  the  nature  of  an  adjcelite,  aud  made  to 
denote  Home  altrihiite  of  a  iiubolaacc 
property  or  circumidanrc  bclouf^ins  Id 
cedent  noun."     Thus,  when  il  is  »aid  homa  ^KJ    J 
■,  Ibe   relatiTe  olnuse— jui   1 
: presses  nothing  mors  III 


witbthcsub-  ] 

jeet  Aanu, 'which  niighl  have  been  ei|Ual1j  well  \ 

exprea«ed  by  the  adjcftiie  prvilnii.  J 

Now  if  a  relative  clauK  cxproscs  that  whidi  ] 

mi^hl  be  czpres«ed  by  nn  adj^elLV^,  tbe  prenump*  1 
lion  U,tbalitmaybe  resolved  ii 
■titueni  parti.    But  ciery  adjee 


.  logell 


with 


t  HJ,  (At  au' 


Ainricf/'j  thtfi  urnl  Ihtnattvo; 
roTQi  ninur^aod  Iktnuihti  cannot  be 
but  nominal ivea,  and  were  anciently 

reuiunlly  ranked 

ig  qULition^,  ar 


expreiaion  oreonDCCtion;  and  may  lie  resolv- 
italwayi  a  lubrtanlii'e  or  noun,  and  not  a    ed  into  the  genillve  caxe  of  that  subslanliiie,  or 

""-'      -         ■    beajuat  ohiier\alion:  for     into  Ihe  nominative  w< lb  Ibe  particle  it!  prefixed  1 

"   -'  ..•--. I.        whiehin  Engiish  corresponditu  the  terminatiiw  ^ 

of  the  geullive  in  the  ancient  UngUKgrH.     That  J 

lative,  ma), .in  every  ionlancc,  be  analyNiHi  . 

-     te  maoner.will  be  apparent  from  the  fii Hawing  J 
cxamplet.    Ki'  gui  lujiil,  lir  lapietii,  and  iiir  Mjbjf)*-  T 
lie;  ''  a  man  whois  wise,  a  wi^c  man,  and  a  maS,J 
of  wi^domi"  arc  cvrtainly  phrases  of  Ibe  sai 
import.  Again,  A(niD,cui  iit^roliti  t%l  animut,  ma 
f\i  amiais,  may  be  translated  into  Greek.  >L>S,-v    , 
Ax_Hfir>a[  Jiawn  yiiiloi  9iUii  and  inlu  English  1 
*'  llie  man  of  ingratilude  is  a  bad  friend  " 

Thus  llicn  ilappcani,  thai  tbe  relative  pronoun  1 
cunlalns  in  ittelf  ihe  force  of  the  prepoiilivc  pnt-^ 
noun,  togcllicr  with  that  conueelion  implied  ' 
Eneliah  by  the  prvpuoition  1^,  and  in  the  auci 
MWllwy  arc  capable  of  inlrodui'iog  or  IcRdiuiE     language*  by  Ibe  eenilive  case.     When  one  H 
acBtf nnr  1  but  thetv  )«  anotlier  pronoun  which    vt  lapif  jui  pBitca  ItH/uilu',  Ihe  relativi'  rlansa  fl 
Wachanrter  peculiar  to  itself  j  and  which,  as     pauca  In^tlur  csprciscs  Ibat  attribute  of  the  ai 
*•  neter  employed  but  to  e     -     '  '  .!..•.-.-.      .   ,  ...    ^    ,., ,_ 


inlHTDgalive  prune  I 
«wa  diarp-ieristir  might 
•*«».  Theirimporl.  howei 
■))«Ncrt»lDed  after 


rely  be  found  for 


bate  considered  anotliur 

*fnm  at  pronouns,  which  liave  been  denomi- 

*U>d  trlaliiiti,  and  with  which  tbey  are  intioiale- 

Ij  connected. 

TbrBniniiDnt  slrendy  mentioned  may  be  called 


1  Ibcrefore  have  always  a  reference 
■iMtbing  preceding,  ii  called  Ihe  lubJuarliTO  or 
'ImIm  pronoun.    Thia  prunnUD  is  in  Greek, 
•  Kli  in  Latin,  fj,  <i<ur,  fucifj  and  in  £ngli*b, 
fcp,  aMdi,  Uul. 

lagtder  to  determine  with  prceition  the  nature 
ndi«p«r1  of  Ihe  relative  pronoun,  il  will  be  nc- 
vnirjlo  aaeniain  the  powers  which  il  contains, 
r  the  psrta  uf  speech  into  which  ''  ' 
■*!>(  moiled.    Sew  il  in  obviuu 


M  leniences,    fiDniwhichhUwisdauiiaiotbrred:  itlionncelve 


by  liie  mind  as  siripl  of  its  pro  positional  fom 
and  standing  in  Ibe  place  of  a  suhsl 
governed  in  the  genilive  caw  by  nir. 
Knleoee  might  be  Ihut  translated,  ■ 
tittle  fp<ahiiig  is  wi^i"  or,  did  Ihe    u'.t'  uf  tl 
English   language  admit  of  i\,   "  Ibe  luan  oj 
ipcali  laile  it  wi>e." 

We  are  scnvihle,  that  Ibcie  eiprcitic 
ipable  lit  appear  extremely  unco'ulb  aud  otbniiie ; 
there  is    mean  not  to  recotiinieud  tbeu  hi 


■•jMtslngleOoun.orprepiiiiitite  pronoun,  wbicb  of  phraaeotogy.  Against  tlicir  being  employed 

U>*NlUtiei*  nnl  capable  of  reprvufnling;  for  we  «uch,  prenenl  uie  loudly  njuioniit rales-  1'lwy 

**;(I,*iAeiawh<niye<lcrday,niDnolbeniitlakcni  introduced  only  witb  a  view  toBhawthe  true 

yi^o^did  not  tee  him,  may  buvc  bicn  misin-  port  oTtherelalite  pronoun;  and  for  that  purpi 

*••■•(  I  rAcy,  fefio  eellhcr  «aw  nor  beard,  can  they  are  well  adapted.    Thai  pronoun  seem 

"■■*  aoUiing  of  the  matter  j  lAc  Iftin^i,  urticA  he  beof  use  only  when  llwre  is  a  deflcienry  of  ai 

'^UhiMgWerr  wonderful.  Kruiii  I  hete  examples  Uvea  or  substauliies  to  deiuite  lome  complc 

''■imrent,ui  the  iirsl  place,  that  tbe  relative  tribute  by  which  ire  waul  to  limit  a  general 

^■ItiBtin  htelflbe  force  of  any  other  pronoun:  or  expression.  Where  such  adj<   ''         -  -  ■- 

"■'hftialaiiiasomr'^'--         -  


-  ttialaiii*  something 

^BBron  aujt  seotence  in  which  tlu-re  it  a  lelati'  e, 
~^  r«liili*o  be  taken  away,  and  tbe  preponilive 
'^au,*bieb  ilrcpreKnls,bcsub<lilitM  iuila 
^^rtlw  acnleoce  wiO  lose  its  bond  of  iiuion,aiid 

*^|W  quite  loose  and  ttDcanaected.    Thus,  if  in-     _,. —  ,.  ..__.-..  „.,,_.,^„ _..,  _ 

^"■d  ofiajioc  Iht  man  ii  a.vt  ictif  ipeaii  lilllc,  we    tbey  must  bare  made  use  of  Ibe  relative 


tives  cxtil  in  language,  w 

Islive  or  not  at  pleasure.  Thus  we  say,  Aana  41 
granJia  bguifarior  homo  graadilofiau;  bccauso  ID 
adjcetive  and  Ihe  relative  clause  are  perfeetly  M 
the  saine  meaning.  But  if  Ihe  Latins  were  CAlbr 
upon  to  tranilate  aitfiMic  mAotiltixitt, 


GRAMMAR. 

ft»  wr  know  not  any  correnpondcnt  adjectiTe  in     who  conquered  kingdomi  to  hestoW  them  on  Ut 

their  language.  friends  j''  and/<  the  man  that  endureth  totlMaii 

Some  pervins  have  supposed  that  the  relative     shall  be  saved ;''  with  many  more  eiampkt  thSI 

is  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  ton^ether  with     will  occur  to  every  reader. 

an  expression  of  connection  of  that  kind  which         Now  it  will  be  found,  that  it  ii  only  wbca  tte 

is  denoted  by  the  particle  and,  relative  clause  expresses  such  a  property  or  dr 

But  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion  will  appear     cumAtance  of  the  antecedent  as  does  not  liautik 

from  the  following  sentence :  "  Charles  XII.  ^fas     signification,  that  the  relative  pronoun  caabeie* 

the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to     solved  into  a  prepositive  .pronoun  with  the  tta» 

bestow  them  on  his  friends."    Here  it  is  evident    junction  and^  and  that  in  these  cases  the  vdslife 

there  is  but  one  proposition^  of  which  the  predi-     clause  itself  is  of  very  little  importance.  Thuii 

rate  is  expressed  by  the  wonls — *'  only  monarch     the  assertion — "  Charles  XII.  was  the  oaly  as- 

who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bestow  them  on  his     narch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  licstew  that 

friends ;"  so  that  the  relative  clause  is  a  necessary     on  his  friends," — where  the  relative  daae  is  is> 

part  of  the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abstract     strictive,  the  tch»  cannot  be  resolved  into  wti  k 

noun  in  the  genitive  ease,  the  effect  of  modifying     consistently  with  truth  or  common  sense.   Bit 

the  general  term  tnonarch.    Resolve  this  sentence,     in  the  expression,  "  Man,  who  is  bom  of  sw^ 

and  you  have  two  propositions,  of  which  the  first     man,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  tronble,''tbeic- 

is  a notoriousfalsehood:—*' Charles  Xll.was  the     lative  teAo  may  be  so  resolved,  at  least  wilbial 

only  monarch;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be-     violating  truth  ;—**  Man  is  of  few  days  aadUH 

atow  them  on  his  friends."    But  instead  of  and    of  trouble,  and  he  is  bom  of  a  womaa."  Thttmii 

substitute  ^-^sa^ing,  "  Charles  XII.  was  the     difference  between  the  sentence  with  the  reiilhe 

only  monarch  oj  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  bestow     wAo,  and  the  same  sentence  thus  resolved,  ii^ 

tkem  on  tut  friends  ;*^  and  you  preserve  the  tnie     that,  in  the  former  case,  it  contains  but  oaepiSi 

import  of  the  expression.  dication  ;  in  the  latter  two,  and  thcae  but  Issidj 

Are  there  no  cases,  then,  in  which  the  relative     connected. 

may  be  resolved  into  the  connective  and  with  a        Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  wt£tfm 

prepositive  pronoun?   Undoubtedly  there  are,     of  the  relative  pronoun  is  into  the  particle  ^,Mi 

and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  them.        *  prepositive  pronoun :   but  that  there  sie  sl» 

Adjectives  in  language  have  two  different  effects     occasions  on  which  it  may  be  resolved  into  s  pf^ 

upon  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong,  ae-     positive  pronoun  and  the  particle  and,  withMt 

cording  to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they     materially  altering  the  sense.    Now  what  ii  tte 

express.    If  the  attribute  expressed  by  the  adijec-     reason  of  this  distinction  ? 

tive  be  competent  to  all  the  species  of  which  the        If  the  relative  clause  be  equivalent  to  an  a4i(^ 

substantive  is  the  specific  name,  it  is  plain  that    tive  or  to  an  abstract  substantive  in  the  gcaili« 

the  adjective  does  not  modify  or  limit  the  sub-     pose,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  relative  itself  nsfi 

stantive,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  nothing     in  every  instance,  be  resolved  into  another pfs* 

can  modify  which  is  not  discriminative.     Thus,     noun  and  the  particle  o/;  but  it  will  notpeikifi    | 

tvhenHoraoesays,'<  Praia  canis  albicant  pruinis,"     be  quite  so  evident  how  it  should  in  any  imtSKe    | 

the  adjective  earns  denotes  a  quality  common  to     he  resolved  by  and.    This  last  analysis  hsi  ib 

all  hoarfrost;  and  therefoi^  cannot  modify  the    foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  q/'sadta^, 

substantive,  because  it  adds  nothing  to  the  con-     or,  to  speak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  tbi 

ccption  of  which  that  substantive  is  the  name,     attribute  which  the  relative  claoae  expreaei. 

But  when  the  attribute  expressed  by  the  adjective     Both  the  particles  o^'and  and  are  used  to  liokir 

is  competent  to  some  individi'als  only  of  the  spe-    join  conceptions  together;  but  with  thisdidfcmNit 

cies  of  which  the  substuntive  is  the  name,  the  ad-     Ihat  o^'haK  the  effect  of  making  the  coneeptiaii  H 

jective  has  then  the  effect  of  modifying  or  limit-     connects  figure  in  the  mind  as  one  object;  wheiV' 

iug  the  substantive.     Thus,  >vhen  one  says  err     as  the  conceptions  conneeted  by  oad  are  still  oNh 

honus^  he  makes  use  of  an  adjective  which  modi-     ccived  separately  as  before.  To  explain  oundMi 

lies  the  substantive  v/'r,   because  it  expresses  a     by  an  example:  Suppose  we  take  two  wordi,MS 

quality  or  attribute  which  does  not  belong  to  all     *nd  viriue,  which  denote  two  distinct  ideal  ir 

wen.  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  pirt»> 

The  clause  of  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  a     cle  of,  saying  man  qf  virtue;  the  mind  noloogcr 

relative,  as  it  is  in  every  other  respect,  so  is  it  in     views  them  separately  as  significant  of  two  Mi- 

this,cquivaleut  to  an  adjecli>e;  it  either  modifies,     eeptions,  but  of  one.   Take  the  same  words,  h' 

or  does  not  modify,  the  antecedent,  according  as    join  them  together  by  the  particle  andy  sajisgMi 

the  attribute  which  it  expresses  is  or  is  not  cha-     fl«rf  virtue:  the  conreptions  denoted  hummed 

racteristic  of  the  species  to  which  the  antecedent     virtue  are  still  viewed  separately  as  two;  Boli« 

belongs.  Thus,when  it  is  said,  **  Man,who  is  born     i»  only  given  that  they  are  collaterally  conoeftei 

of  a  Moman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,**  This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  whes  lfc« 

the  relative  clause — vho  is  born  of  a  woman,  ex-     relative  modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  ia  otfc* 

presses  an  attribute  common  to  all  mcn,and  there-     words,  when  the  relative  clause  and  the  ssteft-     j 

fore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say     dent  denote  but  one  conception,  the  relativena^     ] 

— "SorrfffM, who  tauffht  moral  philosophy,wasvir-     then  be  resolved  by  o/,  in  order  to  preserfetWi 

tuous,'* — the  claui»e,ii7<o  taught  moral  philosophy,     unity  of  conception.    But  when  the  rcUtiieto 

does  not  modify.     In  both  these  instances  the     not   modify  the  antecedent;   that  is,  whcs  ili 

relative  clause  might  be  omitted ;  and  it  might  be     clause  does  not  express  any  necessary  psrt  rf» 

said  with  equal  truth,  "  Man  is  of  few  days  and     complex   conception ;   then  the  conoepthuH  ^ 

ftill  of  trouble,"  and  **  Socrates  was  virtuous."  ideas  denoted  by  the  relative  clause  and  thes^JJ 

But  if  it  be  said,  1 1>  tapit  qni  jwuca  loquitur,  the     cedent  may  be  viewed  separately  as  two;  ih 

relative  clause — 71**  pfl«ra%wi7wr,  modifies  the  an-    therefore  the  relative  may  be  resolved  iaio  t» 

toce<lent  cir ;   for  it  Is  not  nfflnned  of  every  man,     corresponding  prepositive  pronoun  and  the  p*'' 

that  he  is  wise,  but  only  of  such  men  as  speak     tide  and. 

J/Mi'e.  ^>t> — *'  Charles  XII-  was  the  only  monarch        if  the  clause  of  the  relative  be  cquivalcil  t*** 
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IS  in  eTerr  insiaoce  it  leemi  to  bt,  it  In  English,  the  word  ikci  b  often  used  insteail 

Uy  occur,  tnat  in  the  ancient  languages,  of  the  relatives  as  in  the  following  examples : 

e  should  agree  with  its  antecedent,  in  "  He  is  the  same  man  that  I  saw  yester<iay:— 

imber,  and  case.    They  do  agree  for  He  was  the  ablest  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne." 

art  in  gender  and  number ;  in  case  they  With  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  ae- 

sn,  because  the  very  intention  of  intro-  ceptation  of  the  word  thai  depends,  we  offer  the 

dative  into  language  is  to  represent  the  following  conjecture : 

in  a  different  ca^e.      Whenever  we  In  English,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  ar- 

tion  to  use  a  substantive  or  noun  in  a  rangemeot  of  the  language,  occasioned  by  the 

I  sentence,  and  afterwards  to  express  want  of  inflexions  and  conjugations,  the  place  of 

r  clause,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  an  ever^r  part  of  a  sentence  is  almost  uniformly  de» 

fthe  object  denoted  by  that  substantive,  termined,  and  very  little  variety  is  allowed  in  the 

mploy  the  relative  prououn.    Now  it  collocation  of  the  words.  The  adjective  is  almost 

ipens  that  the  two  clauses  admit  of  the  always  placed  in  opposition  with  its  substantive, 

Ben;  and  hence  the  case  of  the  relative  and  tne  nominative  with  its  verb.  In  consequence 

cetsarily  different  from  that  of  the  an-  of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the  words, 

s  the  case  of  each  must  be  accommodat-  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  connecting  in  idem 

:lause  in  which  it  is  found.     Thus  we  any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  used 

r,  "  Deus  yiit  colimus  bonus  est  ;'*  but  to  stand ;  and  is  naturally  led  to  consider  every 

m  colimus  bonus  est ;"  because  the  re-  word  that  stands  in  such  a  place  as  belonging  to 

he  verb  coh  is  always  the  accusative.  such  a  class^    Hence  it  is,  vre  imagine,  that  tbe 

iws  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  rda-  definitive  that  passes  into  the  nature  of  the  relm- 

lose  languages  which  give  inflexions  to  '4ive  pronoun;  as  in  those  instances  in  which  it 

s.    Were  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  was  natural 

le,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  a  to  consider  it  as  having  the  same  import.      Yet 

ind  accordingly  in  English  it  is  often  the  word  thai  has  undoubtedly  in  itself  no  more 

Examples  are  frequent  in  our  best  au«  the  force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  tht  or  iJbw, 

ffice  it  to  quote  the  following :  or  any  other  definitive  wnatever.   In  such  cxprev 

bave  busineu  tumid  emplojf  an  age.*'  sioos  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that 

Jane  Share,  originally  the  cUuise  of  the  definitive  that,  which 

veral  men  died  in  my  ship  of  calentures."  we  now  call  the  relative  clause,  was  thrown  in  as 

Swift,  a  kind  of  modifying  circumstance  in  the  following 
who  affect  to  guess  at  the  object  they  manner:  **  The  boolc  ^l  read  that)  is  elegant;" 
mot  see.'*  Boiingbrok  e,  where  the  speaker,  findmg  the  word  book  too  ge- 
t  ignorant  that  our  most  eminent  gram-  neral  for  his  purpose,  throws  in  a  clause  to  quali- 
Muider  such  expressions  as  chargeable  fj  and  restrict  it,  or  to  confine  his  afilrmatioii  to 
vpriety ;  and  we  are  far  from  recom-  that  particular  book  which  he  is  th«i  reading. 
Iiem  in  any  dignified  or  solemn  compo-  We  can  eaaly  suppose,  that  through  thne  the  de- 
nt in  the  instances  adduced  there  is  finitive  thai  in  such  an  expression  might  be  trans- 
nallest  degree  of  obscurity ;  at  least  posed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of 
me  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the  the  relative :  so  that  the  expression  would  run 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  mind  thus,  '*  The  book  thai  I  read  is  elegant  ;"*  which 

by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  an-  would  be  considered  as  precisely  equivalent  to 
nite,  first  with  the  one  clause,  and  then  **  I'he  book  tsAsdb  I  read  is  elegant." 
ther.  Thus  when  it  is  said—"  I  have  We  have  said  that  the  intemwative  pronouns, 
raid  employ  an  age ;"  the  mind  can,  as  they  are  called,  «&#,  «4kA,  wkat,  are  intimate- 
ly difilculty,  as  the  word  business  has  Iv  connected  with  relatives:  we  now  affirm,  that 
tns,  consider  it  first  as  the  objective  case  tne  two  first  of  these  words  are  nothing  but  rela- 

and  then  as  the  nominative  to  would  tives,  and  that  the  last  contains  in  itself  the  unit- 
it  this  cannot  be  so  easily  done  in  the  ed  powers  of  a  relative  and  definitive.  With 
Qgoages,  where  the  termination  of  the  respect  to  cases^  number,  and  gender,  the  words 
anged  by  the  variation  of  its  ca«es.  tcAo  and  tnAtdb,  when  employed  as  interrogatives, 
the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages  differ  not  ftom  the  same  words  when  employed 
e  has  different  forms,  corresponding  to  as  relatives ;  ukl  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  witlwut 
nt  renders  of  nonns;  and  by  these  it  which  science  could  not  be  applied  to  the  subject 
e  whether  it  is  applied  to  persons,  or  to  of  language,  that  the  same  word  has  always  the 
bout  life.  Thus  in  the  English  language  same  radical  import  in  whatever  different  sitnJU 

The  man  er  the  woman  who  went  to  tioos  it  may  be  placed.   To  understand  this,  it  is 

The  tree  which  stands  on  yonder  plain.'*  necessarjr  to  observe,  that  all  men  have  a  natural 

likewise,  when  applied  to  males  or  fe-  propensity  to  communicate  their  thoughts  in  the 

ariation  of  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  fewest  words  possible  ;    hence  it  foUows,  that 

ironouns.     Thus  we  say,  "  The  man  words  are  often  omitted  which  are  necessary  to 

c  is  now  before  me ;  The  man  or  woman  complete  the  ctmstruaion  of  the  sentence ;  and 

r  yesterday :"  but  the  neuter  admits  of  this  no  where  happens  more  frequently  than  in 

itinctkm  ^  as  we  say  «  The  tree  wlinich  I  the  use  of  who  and  wiach.    In  sentences  where 

^  as  **  The  tree  which  stands  on  yonder  these  words  are  confessedly  relatives,  we  often 

I  modern  languages  the  relative  admits  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 

I  Mn^  tL  mrft^hl  w^e  ywt^dj^r!  "  '^^  *****  "^  ^^'  ****''  ^^^^sLk 

y  the  tea  of  whom  I  speak.-  ,,  ^^^^^  ^  would  learn,  u  soon  may  tdUlie 

le  ts  by  some  authors  made  the  posses-  taodi.-                                               Drffden, 


f  fpUcA,  and  applied  to  things  as  well    **  Qui  Bmnmm  non  odit^  amct  iua  carmuuif  Mvtvi. 
;  I  think  improperly.*'    Lamk  Virg. 
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That  is,  '<  He  who  steals  my  purse,  &€.;"  "  Which  ployed  to  indicate  sach  a  wish  as  that  befim  «. 

he  would  learn  as  soon,  &c.,**  and  "  Ille  qui  Ba»  What  include*  in  itself  the  significatioa  of  adefr 

vium  non  odit,*^  kc.    Such  abbreviations  occasion  nitive  and  a  relative  pronoun;  as,  "fromwAc 

DO  obscurity,  because  from  previous  circumstances  has    gone   before,    tokat  follows  may  easilj  be 

the  hearer  knows  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  the  guessed  ;'*  where  the  word  wh^  is  equivalent  to 

persons  to  whom  he  refers.    But  it  is  not  with  re-  thai  which.    When  therefore  we  say,  **  What  rode 

spect  to  the  relative  and  antecedent  only  that  such  fellow  is  that?*'  our  meaning  is,  «'  Deicribe iJiat 

abbreviations  hnxe  place :  in  sentences  of  a  difier-  person  who  is  that  rude  fellow.**  Upon  the  whole, 

ent  form,  whole  clauses  are  sometimes  omitted,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  words  called  inteno- 

while  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  is  made  suffi-  gatives  are  merely  relative  pronouns;  and  that  in- 

(iently  plain,      'i'hus  when    king    Richard  III.  terrogative  sentences  are  relative  clauses  ottered 

having  lost  his  horse  in  battle,   exclaims—'*  A  in  such  circumitaiices  as  to  enable  the  bearer  to 

horse!  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!**  there  supply  the  antecedents  necessary  to  complete  the 

is  no  complete  thought  espres«ed;  but  the  cir-  meaning. 

cumstaMces  in  which  the  kmg  then  was  enabled  To  conclude:  We  have  seen  that  sitf-itoad'vci  are 

those  about  to  understand  that  he.wanted  a  horse,  either  primary  or  secondary ;  or,  in  other  words, 

Accordingly  i'atesby  answers  him—-'*  Withdraw,  noum  or  pronwms.    Nouns  denote  substances,  and 

my  lord,  ril  help  you  to  a  horse.*'                    ^  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract.  Tber 

In  like  manner  when  a  person  asks  a  question,  moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  spedJ, 

hit  expression  is  frequently  incomplete ;  but  the  or  partfcular ;  and  a  general  or  specific  name  ii 

tone  of  his  voice,  or  some  other  circumstance,  made  to  denote  an  individual  by  means  of  words 

enables  us  to  ascertain  his  meaning,  and  to  sup-  called  articles  or  definitives.    Pronauiu  are  the 

ply,  if  we  please,  the  words  that  are  omitted.  Thus  substitutes  of  tiotiTUi  and  are  either  prepositive  or 

wnen  it  is  said.  An  ftcitti !  nothing  more  is  ex-  subjunctive.   The  prepotilive  is  distinguished  lato 

pressed  than.  If  you  did  it  (the  Latin  an  being  no-  three  orders,  called  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 

thing  else  but  the  Greek  ai  si) ;  but  some  circum-  third  person.  The  suijtmctivef  otherwise  called  the 

stance  enables  the  person  who  hears  it  to  know  relative ,  includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three, 

that  the  meaning  is,  "  Say  if  you  did  it.*'    Let  us  having  superadded  as  of  its  own  the  peculiar  force 

apply  these  ob^vations  to  the  words  who  and  of  a  connective. 

tukicn.   If  these  words  be  relatives,  and  if  our  ana-  ^^^  p^^,^  ,  y^ 
lysis  of  the  relative  be  just,  it  is  obvious  that  no 

complete  ifieaning  can  be  contained  in  the  clause,  O'*  yerhs, 

"  Who  is  your  principal  friend  ?"  for  that  clause  of  all  the  coiutitueat  parts  of  speech  noaehas 

contains  nothing  more  than  the  circumstance  of  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble  than  the 

being  your  principal  friend  predicated  of  some  ^erft.    Every.school-boy  is  told  that  the  words,  t/> 

^mknown  person;  <<  of  he  is  your  principal  friend.*'  lovethf  waiketh,  standeth,  in  English ;  and  eft,  uUt, 

That  this  is  indeed  the  case,  every  man  may  be  nmotKr,  ambulat,  ttai,  in  Latin,  are  trnht :  he  knows 

convinced,  by  asking  himself  what  he  means  by  likewise  that  they  are  of  diderent  kinds ;  diatsOBW 

the  interrogative  who  in  such  a  sentence;  for  he  of  them  are  said  to  be  active,  some  passive^  sad 

will  find  it  impossible  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning  gome  neuter.    But  it  should  seem,  that  the  first 

without  supplying  an  antecedent  clause,  by  which  object  of  our  investigation  ought  to  bethecha- 

that  which  is  called  an  interrogative  will  be  im-  racteristic  of  the  ve3>,  or  that  which  all  these 

mediately  converted  into  the  relative  pronoun,  words  have  in  common,  and  which  coostititcs 

The  custom,  however,  of  language,  and  the  tone  them  verbs,  distinguishing  them  from  every  other 

of  voice  with  which  the  relative  clause  is  uttered,  species  of  words.      Now  what  does  distiog^ 

intimates,  without  the  help  of  the  antecedent,  the  these  verbs  from  nouns  ?  It  i«  affinnattoo  o^asse^ 

wish  of  the  speaker  to  be  informed  by  the  perj<on  tion,  according  to  a  generally  received  notion: 


Again,  when  the  prophet  says,  "  Who  is  this  that     in  an  extraordinary  manner.    The  Hebrew  iao' 


cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  guage  wants  that  essential  iV  or  affiroiative q»f"' 
Bozrah  ?»'  he  utters  but  part  of  a  senteiice,  which  ty,  when  it  joins  the  predicate  to  the  subject  w^" 
when  completed  will  run  thus :  *•  Dcecribe  the  affirmation.  Thus  in  English  we  say,  *•  Happy/ 
person  who  cometh  from  Edom  (this  is  that  per-  the  man ;  the  fear  of  Ood  t*  the  begumin^  of  wit- 
son),  with  dyed  gaiments  from  Bozrah.*'  He  sees  dom  ;'*  but  this  supposed  essential  verb  m  o*'*^ 
a  person  coming  from  Edom,  of  whose  name  and  be  found  in  Hebrew.  **  Happy  the  man.  T^f^ 
designation  he  is  ignorant ;  he  calls  upon  some  one  of  the  Lord  the  beginning  of  wisdom.**  To  pwf 
for  information  concerning  these  particulars;  and  the  position  that  affirmation  is  the  essential i<^' 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  ne  describes  the  bute  of  the  verb,  the  following  reasoning  has  be<A 
imkaown  person  as  having  dyed  garments  from  used : 

Bozrah ;  but  lest  even  that  description  should  not  Should  we  be  required  to  exemplify  our  thfO^ 

be  sufficiently  accurate,  he  throws  in  the  definitive  by  language,  and  to  produce  instances  d  VP' 

clause,  this  is  that  tterson,  pointing  at  him,  we  simplified  verb  in  practice,  we  might  answer,tM^ 

may  suppose,  with  his  finger. — Which,  uied  as  an  the  not   being  able  to   produce  such  instsac^ 

interrogative,  indicates  a  wish  of  knowing  a  parti-  would  be  no  good  argument  against  tbt  tratb  ^ 

cular  person  or  thing  out  of  more  than  one  men-  our  principles.    It  is  the  nature  of  Iad^^^^K^*! 

tioned ;  as,  "  Which  of  the  two  did  it  ?''  that  is,  express  many  circumstances  by  the  same  W«J^ 

**  Tell  me  the  one  of  the  two  which  did-  it  ?**  for  all  of  which  however  are  not  essentiid  todfcti^ 

in  old  English  tokich  as  a  relative  is  often  used,  guish  the  species  to  which  that  word  belongi^^ 

where  in  modern  English  we  should  say  xoho ;  and  the  other  species  of  words;  and  it  is  the  nat«^  ^ 

that  mode  of  speech  is  still  retained  when  the  aR-  man  to  infer  from  discourfe  many  things  whi^' 

tecedent  is  omittedj  and  the  relative  clause  em-  are  not  actually  expressei.    Perhaps,  hfwerei 


GRAMMAR. 


Mrl;  approaching  U 


rfdltowini 


«  nf  ■  rimple  i 


»iU  h 


'tnpUflrj 


■'  The  tliree  m 


din 


pUlion , 


■T  ruturp 


le  ipnk  of  >nj  e 


luiiiietlimf;  m 

proonun  »ai  the  noun.    Tacipraiii  pn* 

Hebrew  iBugutgc  placfi  the  proniiun 


before  llwDoun.  TheKD^ii! 
but  imptrrriil}  the  time*, 
oblierd  to  cull  in  auiUlBrj  < 


ih  luigaaie  cX|ircaMt .  J 
■nil  ii  mnaequcntlj  | 
rrbi ;  tl  adiln  ■  l)lt».  j 
the  pwl  lime.  TltD  I 
•  fO  bejond  the  ne-  1 
ifj  the  period*  of  put    | 


inrj  ftnt  Iriucle  . 

fct."     WbM  nther  omn  mc  Tern  an  iiere  p 
inM  than  timpljr  to  join  the  lubjcct  and  pre 
it  I*  dilDeult  to  perceive,     ll  does  not  g 
eof  linie  ;  or  iiueh  notice,  ifgiven,  <■  an  i 
ictiou;  Tor  the  truth  of  the  propotitinn  i« 

Neither  ought  il  tn  iiuplj  hie  tt 

\eaet;    for  the  prnponilion  would    be  Inic  Iialin  and  Greek  laaKui 

tn  Itierc  neither  a  triangle  nor  a  right  infle  in  «iMly  of  the  case,  and  in 

ilore.  and  future  tiaie 

Now  the  fact  ii>  thai  the  word  are  doei  mi'aa  From  nol  atte)iding  to  the  nature  of  lime  ii 

BiHenfe.  and  exiileocc  onlj ;  aud  it  is  thi.-  word  lelf,  philoinphiol  grain miH an h,  a«  Ihej  arc  e 

lodifies  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  ed,  hare  eadeavnured  to  aarerlain  Iho  number  of  | 

alUfnec  uf  (he  three  anjclei.  times  or  tennea  which  tnu«l  be  expreoM 

Apiln  in   Ihe  Englith   and  Ihe  Hebrew  Ian-  mcaniorothcr  insTcrj  laDguagi'.     Aiamallrrof  I 

iltupt,  many  wordi  are  al  Ihe  name  lime  ao-  xpeculalioa  it   maj  amutc  them ;  Ihev  Dad   no    T 

ikU"ledged  to  Ite  both  nouni  and  terbs.     The  language  agreeing  with  their  theory,  nor  upon   1 

Wml  iin>r  in  a  noun   and  a  trrb ;  hot  bow  by  their  principlet  ivn  any  nurobernf  tenaet  beyund  I 

flMing  the  pronoun  /  before  lut>r,  doe*  the  lalter  Ibe  past  and  the  fuliire  be  allowed  which  maj  f 

'•quire  this  afflrmaliTe  quality  f  Lore  Lt  iiwcct :  nol  he  doubled  or  trebled  at  picaiiire.     The  i 

tHHtneitia  evident]  J  affirmed  of  love  ^  bul  when  diHratioas  of  the  pasi  and  future  are  inflnilu  ;  i 

««>*)',  "fVe  lore,"  hnir  do  we  alter  Ihc  nature  dillbrrnt  methodi  are  uteil  io  difierenl  tingiii 

V the  noun  but  by  joining  the  qualily  to  our-  to  etpren  moieof  Iheoe  modiflcationi.     In  It     _ 

mIib!  The  word  Itet  i«  etidenlly  the  aame  in  mod  ill  cal  inns  ronsisU  much  ofwhat  is  called  Iba  1 

killi  ease*,  and  Ihe  affirmation  is  nol  in  Ihe  word  idiom  nf  the  Innguage  j  and  which,  in  learning  ft  I 

hiclr,  but  underMood.     For  this  is  equally  good  language,  ought  particolarli  Io  be  attended  Io,  1 

•aw,  "  We  affirm  we  loie,"  which  would  make  From   wnnt  of  Ihia  attention,   nn   BoKlishmaa  I 

i  lautalo^  if  afllrmation  was  also  in  love.  makes  eontioual  mlslakes  between  the  tteii  and  1 

It  hi*  been  said,  and  Ihe  aiserlion  may  very  IheJ'ui  of  the  French:  and  the  translators  of  the  I 

Mdlj  b(  maintained,  thai  in  all  language)  the  Bihie,  from  a  similar  want  of  care,  nr  ighoranoa  I 

I  of  the  verb  is  alwayt  a  noun,     ll  is  so  fre.  of  the  structure  of  Ihe  Englioh  and  ilebrv"  terba,   ' 

WnUj  ipparenl  in  English,  that  there  ii  sufil-  show,  in  a  Ibnusalid*  in<itaneei,  thai  they  «~  ~ 

walfrauBd  for  enquiry.     In  Hebrew  also  (hi!  manifeitly  inenrnpeleol,  in  this  retpect,  fur 

aaalogy  liolds  us  uul.    In  Engliili  Ihe  pro-  laik  wtiieh  ihej  had  undurtakea. 

il  wpaniled  from  the  verb.    In  Hebrew  we  lltir  grammirK  having  been  cunatrurl«dnnlhasc 


cbarl)  thai  it  i<  joined  to  il  in  genera 

Tiitloo,   either   befot«   nr    behind   the   verb. 

DM  Ibe  o  and  the  i  lerminsling  amo,  amai,  are 

inWily  Ihc  abbreviations  of  rgo  and  lu  ;  and 

ttsagb  we  caoitot  ucertain  preriselj  Ibe  mean- 

~  otmry  IcrminnlioD  in  Ihe  verbs  of  various 

_— {uagea,  with  increased  knowledge  il  may  per- 

Ins  be  acquired. 

8vppuiii      ■ 
•— --"le«cl..,  ... 

-, they  a™  subjecl  in  consequence 

«f  tbeir  different  sppellatinn.  The  uoun  has 
<M«s.  Ibe  verb  hat  tenses.  I'heite  ttaH.'i  denote 
ttsdlfferenl  times  in  which  a  person  or  thing  may 
Waid  tu  eiim  i  alio  to  avery  verb  il  is  found  that 
irsnoun  is  or  may  be  applied ;  and  hence  per- 
_  we  may  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  verb  ia 
*»s«nonlynhich  it  capable  of  personal  applica- 
•m  kl  diSWenI  lime*.  Dtiirr  may  be  made  a 
can  be  applied  Io  ourselves  althia 
lime  past — «/  driiitd.  Clatr  can- 
rb,  beeaUBp  though  we  may  make 
gl'ibe,  kc.  as  yet  it  does  nol  ei- 
f"!  a  quality  which  can  belong  In  persons,  and 
■  Mains  unchangeabty  iUown  qualities.    Uence 


*>lk»UBot  be  at  a  loss  to  di 


■pplie. 


'S?***"*  '"*  *''"'*  '^^  leanied  hate  nol  deler- 
**>ed,  wbetber  Ihey  are  characteristics  of  the 
'•Js,  or  no  verbs  at  all. 

rb  then  requires  time  and  penon,  Um 
Fe  docs  not.  If  Ihe  whole  human  rare 
ekisled,  and  ooniequcnlly  lime  had  not 


of  theGrcekaiid  Latin  languages,  a  certain  vi 
lion  io  vcrbiit  said  to  take  place  in  our  Isniftia 
CBlledmoodSi  hut  though  tlnim  «m0  We  have  a i 
amcm,  amartm,  tic.  yi't  uo  such  changr  it  In 


called,  is  necessary  ;  the  indicative  mnod:  if  w> 
allow  more,  we  can  ten  no  reaion  for  stopping. 
TheLalios  may  eipreasbynnmt.Hhil  the  English 
eipressby/  njy  or  can  love;  anil  consequently  the 
English  bu  the  advantage  in  precision :  but /may 
loct  cr  lan  lnve  is  indicative  nf  posaibilily  tppliM 
to  the  quality  in  the  pvninn,  and  Ihe  f  nay  or  / 
cos  lata  be  found  in  the  em  of  the  UtlDS.  UoodJ 
of  verb  ha*  been  dullued  t( 
eiprcHing  tome  of  those  cDmbloaliousorihoughll 
"  which  occur  mosl  frequenlly  and  are  most  in* 
portanl  and  striking."  The  definition  nil!  cer- 
tainly apply  to  Ihc  lauguagvi  which  bava  moods  j 
hut  of  litem  it  may  perliaps  be  justly  lald,  that  by 
an  addilion  lu  the  radii  uf  Ihe  verb,  whirh  ii  au 
abbrevialion  of  lonie  dvllnile  verbs  nn-mLTly  in 
use,  -rvcral  languages  cipresi  certain  rombina- 
tiuua  of  ideal,  whicb  in  other  languages,  from 
this  sbbcctialiou  nol  having  taken  plaw,  are  cx- 
presucd  b}  till  use  of  oUier  vurhs  applird  to  the 


GRAMMAR. 

the  fompftriMii  of  TariouR  lan^iuifcB  now  in  or  is  loved/'  implies  that  the  penon  at  the  pmnit 
which  formerly  had  been  in  cxiMenre,  we  shall  time  is  one  who  had  love,  and  no  intimation  being 
scarcely  find  that  any  two  laoj^iin^K  ai;i*ee  foge<  given  that  the  love  of  him  ceased  tti  exist,  it  as- 
ther  in  the  number  of  voices.     Thus  the  Hebrew,  tonally  follows  that  we  presume  he  will  ceotiane 
In  the  opinion  of  some,  has  three ;  of  others,  has  to  be  beloTr<l.   In  all  lanj^uages  the  participle  Ati 
five  voices:  the  Greek  has  three,  the  Latin  two,  thus  the  nircumstanre  of  time  attefldliif  tbequs- 
the  English  certainly  only  one.    These  voices  are  lity  expressed,  which  may  belong  te  a  penea; 
in  general  distinguished  from  the  nature,  as  it  is  and  hence  it  diiTers  from  another  dan  ef  werds 
called,  of  action  or  suffbring ;  and  all  verbs  arc  to  generally  called  adjectives, 
be  reduced  to  one  of  three  classes — acting y  wfftr*  cBAFTEm  ▼ 
«ng,or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    Such  a  di-                                   n    ^a'     •    ' 
vision  may  very  well  suit  this  or  any  other  sub-                                  ^^  Aqfectntt. 
ject :  the  verb  must  be  or  not  be  any  given  tlJng,        Noons  we  have  said  are  words  by  wfaidi  ol^eflc 
that  may  be  proposed.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  are  denominated,  and  which  distinguish  them 
that  many  verbs  imply  action,  and  the  agent  may  from  one  another  without  marking  their  qMality ; 
become  the  patient,  and  he  may  suiTer  either  from  and  hence  as  thei;e  objects  have  a  vast  variety  of 
himself  or  another.  Thus  for  the  verb /va<:  A  beats  qualities  by  which  they  may  be  eompared  toge- 
B ;  A  is  beaten  by  B  ;  or  A  beats  himself;  instead  of  ther,  there  must  be  words  to  express  theM  qua- 
using  the  verb  tx,  and  the  noun  himself^  these  parts  litics  only,  and  these  words  are  called  a^eetivei. 
may  be  eomprehcnded  in  the  inflection  of  the  Thus  of  apples  we  may  say,  **  This  is  a  swnI 
verb,  but  this  modification  of  the  verb  can  apply  apple,  that  a  sour  apple."    The  wimtts  meH  aad 
only  to  a  small  class  of  words  relating  to  actions,  soar  are  a<yectives.    Since  the  aiQective  is  (he 
What  are  we  to  do  with  such  verbs  as  sUep  and  word  expressing  the  quality  of  some  object,  it  cav 
aimilar  ones  ?    They  must  be  called  neuters ;  but  have  no  meaning  by  itself,  and  requires  the  pie- 
then  this  class  of  neuters  may  be  made  very  large,  sence  or  the  implied  presence  of  the  substantite; 
and  verbs  may  be  introduced  which,  if  known  to  and  hence  in  some  languages  a  change  takes  place 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  not  been  formed  in  a  in  the  adjective  according  to  the  nature  of  tiM 
leparate  class.  Thus  to  ad  and  to  cause  to  act,  may  substantive,  which  is  very  perplexing  ofWotimes 
be  distinguished  in  the  verb  as  in  the  Hebrew  Ian-  to  a  learner.     In  English,  agreeably  to  the  sia- 
guage:  and  instead  therefore  of  classing  the  verbs  plicity  of  its  noun,  there  is  no  such  change:  ia 
under  three  voices,  active,  passive,  and  neuter,  most  othrr  languages  the  adjective  varies  its  tcr* 
we  should  perhaps  look  rather  to  the  idiom  of  each  minatiim  according  to  the  gender  or  the  nimdier 
language,  and  from  that  discover  the  changes  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  applied, 
madeon  theradixof  the  verb,  to  which  if  we  please        Qualities  admit  of  intensity  or  remission.  Oie 
the  nameof  votcf  may  be  applied.    Thus  in  parts  apple  may  be  sour,  but  another  may  have  more 
of  action,  where  the  agent  may  become  the  pa-  of  that  quality ;  and  hence  in  some  languages  a 
tient,  there  are  evidently  two  states  of  the  person,  distinction  is  made  of  comparison,  and  that  by 
I  beat,  or  I  am  beaten ;  which  may  be  distinguished  degrees,  which  sometimes  are  called  the  compart* 
by  the  names  of  the  active  and  the  passive  voice,  tive  and  the  superlative  degrees.    These  dqpRcs 
/  beat  myseff,  the  reflex  voice  in  use  among  the  are  expressed  by  an  addition  to  the  a^ieetive,  ia 
Hebrews.  /  cauH  to  beat,  the  causative  vuice  in  use  English,  as  sontf  sourety  sourest,  or  by  applying  the 
in  Hebrew :  and  there  may  be  modifications  with-  words  mote  and  most,  as  more  delightful,  most  delight* 
out  end  in  other  languages,  to  which  in  a  similar  ful;  and  from  those  different  ways  of  expreasiof 
manner  the  name  of  voice  may  be  applied.    Since  tlic  same  thing  in  the  same  language,  it  is  evideot 
the  English   requires  the   use  of  another  verb  that  the  confining  of  adjectives  to  two  degrees  ix 
to  express  those  states  of  the  person  i^hich  in  superfluous  in  tlie  philosophy  of  language,  ind 
other  languages  arc  implied  by  the  form  of  the  that  we  may  expect  to  find  some  language,  is 
verb,  this  distinction  of  voices  is  superfluous,  and  which  this  classification  does  not  take  place.  This 
ahoi^ld  not  be  admitted  into  the  grauunor  of  the  is  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  language,  to  which  of 
language.  all  others  the  English  approaches  nearest  in  dm- 

Though  the  Engliish  language  exceeds  much  in  plicity.    If  we  allowed  of  these  degrees  in  geae^ 

simplicity,  with  reitpect  to  voices,  either  the  Latin,  ral,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  classes:  if  oae 

Greek,  or  Hebrew  languages;  yet  there  is  an  ad-  is  allowed  for  aiyectivea  which  denote  a  quality 

dition  to  the  radix,  which  is  analogous  to  a  change  greater,  there  should  be  another  for  a  quality  lesi; 

in  the  verb  of  other  languages,  going  by  the  name  more  delightfu',  less  delightful,  would  be  two  dassn 

of  participles.  Of  these  participles  we  have  two;  in  of  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative  is  eri- 

general  called  participles  of  the  present,  and  par-  dently  a  comparative  of  greater  intensity. 
ticipk'R  of  the  past;  loving,  loved;  learning,  learned.        Since adjecti%'es express qualitie8,andtheRfore 

They  are  called  participles  because  they  partake  cannot  he  used  without  the  substantives  expresicd 

of  the  nature  of  the  verb.     Loving,  learning,  may  or  implied,  we  now  see  why  particles  should  flw- 

be  applied  to  persons,  as  may  Unjed,  learned,  the  quently  be  taken  for,  or  seem  to  pass  into  the 

former    implying  the  actual    existence  of  the  class  of  adjectives.    "A  learned  man  is  nerir 

quality  in  the  person  at  the  time  spoken  of;  the  esteemed  by  a  man  whose  claim  to  diitinctioQ  ii 

latter  that  the  quality  had  existed  in  the  person,  founded  on  his  wealth  or  his  rank."   In  this  Ki- 

He  is  learning  English,  or  he  has  been  learning  English  tence,  learned  may  be  considertd  at  an  aiQeclife^ 

for  some  time  past.    The  present  tense  of  the  En-  because  from  long  use  the  quality  only  it  cjiihcb- 

glish  language  being  rather  an  indefinite  tense,  ed  without  reference  to  time.  J^rom  having  Mill* 

this  participle  is  also  indefinite :  learning  in  both  ed,  the  man  is  supposed  to  posusi  aquality  which 

of  the  above  instances  shewing  that  the  quality  distingunhes  him  from  others,  and  thii  qaali^ii 

was  existing  in  the  man  for  an  indefinite  time,  teen  when  placed  in  oppotition  to  otncrs  wlie 

In  the  sentences,  *'  he  is  loved,"  or,  *'  he  has  been  have  not  had  the  same  advaataget.    Tbfy  are 

loved,''  the  participle  Uoed  shews  that  the  quality  called  rude,  barbarous.    Thut  we  fay,  **  A  PtA 

had  existed  in  the  man  at  a  former  period;  **  he  man  and  ale^med  man  are oppoaitet;"  where f*^ 

'  been  Jored/'  nanielyy  »l »  dittfiiit  liiiiei  ^  he  ia  acknowledged  at  once  to  be  aa  w^w^^h  •** 


ncli  wrigliM.    Tiic  unit 

if,  it  ihe  wtif;lll  i>f  lliv 

>i  |wrl  of  tlic  Biriic  nfrlis. 

u  uiaxitmim  ilfiniiy. 

111.  The  kil<i.i2ruiiintc, 

t  iixnuanit  grjniuici,  iiciiuul 

In  bolaiiy,  n  f;etiii4  nrdiv 

:ivuliicrtlc>s.      SIjl 

n  of  Aiuiriun  I''I.ili- 
'  \  J  i>ii  ihe  rivet  l>nder.  I^i.  ,'.(>.  47 
-  :i.  .1.  5!)  E. 

IMMOHT,  a  lown  a(  ¥cance,  in  ihv  'Ir- 
(111  nf  Uppri  Viciiiic.     I.a(.  4li.    I   >.'. 

AMPiAN  HI  U.S.  n.ou>ilai!>>  nf-Si-.W. 
whiah  e>i«nd  thruMtih  ilic  ri.iiiiii.'>  i( 
.  Altf/at,  Mom*,  nml  AlKt'lt^'n.  Tlicv 
bitrMntrrroniKi'iKlir  lilll,  ilii- Mmiis 
fflm  vf  TaciiiK,  whcnCalLMCii^  tv.iiii'l 
MMh  of  Aariola,  .inil  ivhcK  ihf  Kmli: 
l|hl  M  hut  10  liic  Uk^c  ('4l<'<l<n>ijii'. 
Bini  havi  nut  3(;rvc<l  ii|h>ii  the  prii- 

POUNI).  n  -.:..:i'l  lvr.ii;.li  ii.  r<im. 
«  ■  market  :n>  >:iiiiiJ.'t«.     ilirt;  \i 


G  R  A 

GRAMPITS,  in  ichtliyology.     Rrc  Ct?i 
<.;RAN    CANTOni:,    in    music,    a    f, 


mrltjtiu-iu  nhini^iivila,  cMntuuiiiDiiiui  iit;ivn- 
imin^  Tin-  tjuins  'if  |.nri<lis«i  are  t)i«  aimh  -.f 
Iht  ;iiii(iMiiMii  ;tr:ina  jKitJiiiri  irf  l,inii^ii. 
(Sft  Ami.mun.)  Thi-y  »K  aiiRiil.ir  n-.Iclish- 
|jr..«ii  striU,  i-in^llpr  tlinn  [>ei>|N.-r,  :iiiJ  n-rcM- 
bliii^  very  iiiiK'li  ihi'  scnli  uC  tlw  canl.iiiiiimLim 
Thty  are  extrriiu'ly  liiit,  ;iinl  (iiiiila ; 
(II  viiiiic  III  )ie|>pfr.     Sw  PiPKR  mcRUM. 

G>ANA  TIMCTOKIA.      Src  KkHMBS. 
(tNAKA  TtULIA.      .SrcTlCLlA  GHANA. 

GItANADA,  a  pnivinri:  ol'Si.ain,  iHiiimlnl 
on  III.-  N.  uikI  W.  hv  Aixlaliit'.R,  on  ll<e  E.  >>y 
Miima,  iiiid  im  tlir  S.  Iiy  ilic  Mciliicrrniioan 
Sen.  Ii  is  alxnil  1?^  iniiM  in  lenftlli,  and  75 
in  liriudih  j  is  u  niouni.iinnui  cfiiinirv,  .iml  wt 
%\k  mil  n  gniKl ;  but  il  lint  nni  Ih-cii  well  culii- 
vainl  since  ilic  MiHirs  wf re  fS|M;HMl  from  it  in 
I4{|'.'.  Ilouivor,  it  prmlucw!  corn,  wiiir,  uil, 
fiigir,  fldx,  lioiip,  t'XCelleiil  fiuiis,  hnnev. 
wai,  K'->P°>  ■">■'  inullwrrv-ititi,  whicli  ff^ 
»  (jnai  liuiiilirr  of  MlU-w^rms,  'llie  fores-: 
lirmlucc  uall-iiim,  |ijlm-trrt'k,  ami  aiik%.  Gra- 
n;itla  is  iRr  <'a|>ital. 

GK.MTAnA,  a  laricc>  liandiuime,  atiH  drlif^lil- 
f-il  cily  of  Spjiiii,  ciiiitial  of  llic  kiit<;dnni  of 
(iranafla,  v.iili  ,in  urclibi«liD|>'>  -iri:,  .iiid  h  imi- 
yi-niiy.  1'  i>  liiiili  on  four  liilU,  jmt  dividcil 
iiilii  fijur  paru,  in  one  of  wlii<-li  h  ihn  Inrpr 
cliiin-li,  (viuuininEE  llie  (oiubi  of  i-'rrilin»iiil 
and  Isabella,  nb»  luok  ibis  yVjce  from  ihe 
Moon  in  I4(JS.  In  biioIIipt  is  a  palace  of  ihc 
hingt  of  S(uiii,  niul  an  aiicii-iii  {lulace  nflhe 
Miiorish  kiii^i.  with  so  iiiitiiy  ri-uins  ibnl  il  ii 
like  a  labyriiiih;  in  ihe  ihiid  iliu  iniiver'-ily 
^l.t^(U  )  llle  foiirlli  bat  nolbinu  c'Ni-Idcrable  : 
bui  all  ibe  iiiiblic  buildings  ore  vitv  iiMfniifi^ 
cent.  It  is  M-.ttnl  not  lar  liom  '.)»<  'i.t.r  Oro, 
nr.ii  its  riiiifliitiire  wilh  :he  \inil,  VJb  tniiei 
.'^.U  .  of  MuTcia,  and  ^-iA  S.  of  .Madrid.  1,V. 
■J7.  t.  N.     I^n,  3.  :iii  «  . 

(iBANAiM.  an   1,1 in  ibe   \V.   Indiw. 

tlu'  i>rioti,v.l  of  the  <irui..-ulilbs  or  Grana- 
diiic-.-,  rilii.ili'd  ill  III.  .1(1  W.  Ion.  and  Iwlwifn 
IL.r>.'>and  I'J. '.n  N.  iM.  Il  is  the  lasl  of  the 
WiiiilH.-,iril('aribl«:<,'s.  :iiid  i*  30  leagiioa  to  thct 
r^W.  i,i  'lubii.^...  riic  chief  pori,  calltd 
l.iivif .  i«  r.ii  Ibe  U'.  'i^le.  and  is  vtiv  '•uacious. 
Ti.is  island  i'^  liii.'ly  »'.„^b-<] ;  and  'the  wil  i< 
tiiiivd  111  iir-bict- fi'i'.r,  loharcn.  and  inriifco. 
!■  was  l.ikin  li'.in  (liv  In  i,rb  in  17DJ.  coii- 
riiMitil  10  ibr  |-:iigli>h  in  ill'/,,  ijicn  hv  ibe 
l''(Fii('b  in  i;7i),  and  letlorcd  10  the  linj:':  li 
ill  17H1- 

(iKANAiiA.  s  lown  of  N.  Ainrrirn,  in  iho 
(imviiice  of  Ntc^n  •fi-iu,  vmi>.i1  oii  lake  Nicara- 
^•.'■•,  ;»  iiiilN  fr  nil  ihr  South  Sn.  The  inh.i- 
liili:iii*  rare.'  on  n  i.rmt  trade  by  inran*  of  thi- 
t.ii.i-  «Hch' romni-i:;!-.!!--.  wjili  iIir  .lilatilic 
I..:M'J        ^.      I*)!...- 
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GRAMMAR. 

{H'oundK  for  givini;  them  a  meaoiDg,  ive  nIieII  absurd  precedent,   instead  of  eorfcetiiif  ercry 

cUss  them  acc«irdingly.     Let  un  try  then  with  anomaly  the  moment  it  ih  detected. 
the    Kuppoiied    f^repoaitious   witk,    u:ithout,  dux,        llnvinf;  thuH  reMtorcd  meaning  to  our  prepMi* 

•/u>Hii  sondvr.      ^  tionn  and  coi\j unctions,  we  come  to  the  la<t  part 

l^iih  mean«,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  employed,  of  the  f!:cneral  diviMon  of  words  in  Modencnua* 
addition;  ivUhout,  the  contrary.  **  The  King  of  mars,  to  the  class  of  ioteijections,  oo  wydi  ve 
England,  with  the  lords  and  commoni,  can  make  shall  make  use  of  good  authority.  "  The  Brifb- 
a  law;  without  the  lords  and  commons,  cannot  ing  of  m  horse,  the  towing  of  meow,  the  baikingof 
make  a  law."  Join  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  a  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  eiHighinf, 
king,  and  his  act  is  good :  take  them  away,  and  in  groaning,  shrieking,  and  ever)'  other  isfolualirj 
laW'making  he  becomes  a  cypher.  There  is  an  convulsion  and  orml  sound,  have  almoal  at  good  a 
Anglo-Saxon  verb,  tnthan^  whose  imperative  is  title  to  be  called  parts  of  speech  as  iotdjertieBL 
wUhi  this  imperative  we  say  remaios  in  u^c  in  In  the  intercourse  of  language,  iotei;|ectioas  tit 
what  is  called  the  pn>position  ivith;  the  other  employed  only  wlien  the  suddennets  or  vffa^ 
parts  of  the  verb  are  obsolete.  H'i/hoyt  comes  mence  of  some  affection  or  passion  retamiB  bni 
from  the  Saxon  xvyrthan-utaHf  he  out.  Thus,  in  to  their  natural  state,  and  makes  theas  for  a  sto- 
French  avec,  corresponding  to  our  uUh,  is  from  ment  forget  the  aM  of  speech :  or  when,  ibr  soae 
the  imperative  of  avoir  and  the  adjective  ce,  have  circumstance^  the  shortness  of  time  will  aol  per* 
tftoi.  ^  Chez  is  called  a  preposition  in  French ;  but  mit  them  to  exercise  it"  It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
it is  in  reality  a  corruption  of  rojc,  '^  a  house;"  serve,  what  curious  word«,  nay  aenleaeos,  wn 
<Ar2  mot, ''  at  my  house.'*  X'^'f  ^  ™^7  ^^T  ^'^^^  placed  by  writera  in  the  class  of  inteijcctisai* 
■  fconably  be  referred  to  xa^t/wy  when  sonitfcr  of  the  Thus  Dr.  Beattie  ranks,  s<raagc,  prtHisifMtt 
Germans,  of  similar  import,  aeems  to  have  the  amazing,  dear  me,  in  this  class  ;  and  we  may  f» 
.  same  relationship  to  sondemy  the  verb.  on  with  this  author  in  making  a  pretty  list.  U 

Tfiorovgh,  thourovgh,  Ihorou;  throvgh,  or  thro\  general  tbe  inteijertiuns  are  inarticulate  soosih, 

is  no  other,  says  Home  Tookc,  than  tlie  Gothic  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  apeech,  and  wmj 

substantive  dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  substantive  be  significant  of  pleasure  or  pain,  surprise,  &e. 

tkuruhf  and,]ike  them,  means  door,  gate,  passage.  A  laugh,  or  a  shriek,  or  a  sneeze,  will  intcnFcie 

So  that  the  sentence  cited  by  him,  resolved  upon  in  conversation :  but  they  cannot,  either  of  tlieat 

his  principles,  stands  thus:  **  The  splendid  sun  come  into  any  division  of  words. 
--poin  his  l>eams — genially  warineth — passage  the        Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  otisenre of  gna>- 

air,  (or,  the  air  bei|ig  the  passage  or  medium) —  mar,  that  as  a  science  it  is  at  |>rt>sent  very  drfee- 

the  fertile  earth."    And  in  the  same  manner  may  tive :  instead  of  making  an  intimate  aoquaiBlssct 

we  translate  the  preposition  through  in  every  in-  with  a  variety  of  languages  tlie  basis  of  a  gncnl 

stanee  where  MrotfgA  is  used  in  Knglish,  or  its  theory,  most  writers  have  employed  theasadinii 

equivalent  preposition  in  any  language;  as  from  what  are  called  mctaph}Hical  disquisitioos, ssd 

the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta  (in  Spanish  the  result  of  their  speculations  has  lieen  freqsest- 

pitcrta  and  French  parte),  have  come  the  Latin  ly  contradicted  by  a  plain  reference  to  matter  of 

.and  Italian  preposition  per,  the  French  par,  and  fact  in  the  languages  wilh  which  they  were  flsi^ 

tbe  Spanish  par,  *  quainted.     It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  bs- 

t^p,  upon, uver,  bove, abov e,  hn^e  ti\\,%hyti  Home  guage  in  its  origin  must  have  h^en  very  iBp«^ 

Tooke,  one  common  origin  and  signification.   In  feet ;  that  si^ns  were  fie(|uenlly  used  to  givew?- 

the  Anglo  Saxon,  w/ar,  ufera,  tijemo'sl,  are  the  ad-  nification  to  men's  v*ords,  just  as  differenre  of  the 

jectives  altus»  altior,  ultissimus*     Ufa,  orufan,  up ;  tone  of  the  voice  makcM  now  a  difference  Id  the 

comparative  i{/ere,  of  ere  or  ofer,  over  or  upper ;  su-  meaning  of  the  same  sentence.    Objects  in  ashire 

perlative  ufenurst,  upmost  or  uppermost.    Beufan,  were  first  expressed  by  certain  sounds  j  quslillf* 

hufan,  on  bvfan,  borcj  above,     if  this  l>e  a  just  ac-  were  observed  in  them  t>liirh  viere  imitated  bj 

count  of  the  origin  of  these  words,  the  sentences  sounds,  as  the  hissing  of  the  snake:  wonU  wfl^ 

in  his  text,  where  vpojj,  over,  and  above,  occur,  connected  together  into  sentences,  and  sfler  » 

will  run  thus ;  "  The  statue  stood  on  high  a  pedes-  considerable  length  of  time,  words  which  offumd 

tal  ;*'  "  the  river  ran  hioher  a  sand ;"  **  the  sun  is  ver>-  frequently  aolFered  abbreviation.    Heoeeia- 

risen  on  /ligh  the  hills.'*     And  here  we  may  ol>-  perfect  ideas  were  annexed  to  many  words;  the 

serve,  that  the  mere  relation  between  standing,  art  of  speech  was  abused ;  it  frequentl)  did  bi'I 

running,  iJcc.  and  place,  is  rather  inforrt»d  from  con  ve^«  the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  and  was  ioteaded 

the  verb   itself,  than  expressed  by  a  separated  to  deceive  the  hearer. 

word ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.    For  if  a  statue         As  most  knowledge  is  communicated  by  In* 

stand,  every  one  knows  that  it  must  stand  on  gtiage,  it  is  evidently  incumbent  that  tbe  priiri* 

something  as  well  as  at  some  time.     There  is  pies  of  it  should  be  well  understood :  andb(S(< 

thrrefore  no  necessity,  whatever  elegance  there  the  first  requisite  is  to  instruct  the  learner  it  Ik* 

may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any  word  to  denote  meaning  of  every  word,  and  to  shew  how,  b][T>* 

that  relation,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  he  rious  processes,  it  came  to  lose  some  part  of  iti 

signified  by  on;  but  it  is  necessary  to  insert,  be-  original  meaning,  to  have  more  or  fewer  idet^ 

tween  the  verb  and  pedestal,  a  i\ord  signiticaut  annexed  to  it.     This  is  not  a  trifling  knewled^ 

of  place,  that  pedestal  may  not   be   mistaken,  in  itself ;  when  we  consider  that  the  perfNtkssv- 

by  an  ignorant  person,  for  a  portion  of  time,  or  ledgeof  any  science  will  imply  a  knowledge  if  sU 

any  thing  else  connected  with  the  standing  of  the  the  objects  with  which  that  language  iseoavcnist, 

Statue.  and  an  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  tiMMgM* 

lienoe  we  may  see  the  absurdity  of  a  sentence  of  every  educated  man  will  bo  the  eoBSsqacstt 

given  sometimes  by  our  judges.    The  man  shall  ofthe  first  principles  of  bis  education.   Buttbtti 

atand  in  and  upon  the  pillory :  by  which  they  do  are  many  obstacles  to  the  promotiMi  of  ^ 

not  mean  two  distinct  placings  of  the  convict,  science,  among  which  we  do  not  knowagitslcr 

though  the  words  thcuiselves  do ;  but  this  is  one  thauthe  practioeof  the  lawatpresent  in  E^lii^ 

only  out  of  the  thousuud  instances  of  the  abaurdi-  In  this  prufeasion  there  is  an  nffbclntiaa  sf  scoi- 

V  iit  Uic  ouurts  of  law»  or  giving  sa&ttiuu  to  an  racy  iu  the  use  of  wordi|  but,  froM  tlie  yfUi^ 
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ttodyini?  the  principles  of  langruape,  by  n  multi-        GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.     See  Cypri- 

plicity  of  words,  oftentimes  of  a  contmdictoiy  nus. 

nature,  the  judges  and  barristns  envelope  a  plain        GRAN    CANTORE,    in    music,    a    fine 

matter  in  the  utmost  obscurity.    This  obscurity  singer. 

isiocrea«ed  bythnretainini;oranoientlau-i),\vhich         r^i,  »m    ^Ytc'«>/\     «>  «^.i»:^oi  »«.»*<>..Lrv»     ,u 
^.«k*  4    u        J      •     1   i_          •      .1          r     •            OttAN  GUSTO,  a  musical  expression,  de- 
ought  to  be  moacrnizfHl :  by  paving  the  proTt'S^-ion  «^*:«^  ^  .•  u  „..,i  cm  ^^       ••• 

-JL^-  . .    ,.  .        r        I  I       1    •  notmaa  rich  and  full  comiiositioii. 

according  to  the  number  uf  words  emploveii,  in-  /^nAxiA   /^^vthmj       !•      ^^ 

stead  of  the  judgment  and  mode  of  saji'icity  exer-         J^RANA  CMOII.     See  CoccogKIDIA. 
eised.     We  mijfht  add,  that  the  drawing  up  acts         ^Rana  paradisi.     Caidamonium  majus, 

of  parliament  mu^t  necessarily  injure  our  Ian-  melegueila  maiiigueita,  cardaniomum  pij>era- 

foage :  they  should  not  be  ini rusted  to  a  technical  tium.     The  grains  of  paradise  are  the  seeds  of 

lawyer,  but  to  a  maNter  of  langu'.ige.     Moliere's  the    amouimn    grana    paradisi    of    Linn^us. 

hooiekeeper  woidd  be  a  better  judge  of  the  pro-  (See  Amomum.)     They  are  angular  reddish- 

priety  of  a  sentence  than  s^ome  lord  chief  justices,  brown  seeds,  smaller  than  pen|H:r,  and  resem- 

To  understand  the  theory  of  language,  then,  we  bling  very  much  the  scetls  of  the  cardamomuni 

nufttdo  as  in  other  sciences,  make  experiment  the  minus.     They  are  extremely  hot,  and  simila  \ 

Usit  of  our   proceedings.    We  inu»t  not  make  Jn  virtue  to  pepper.     Sec  Piper  nigrum. 
dutioctions  m  our  lau^age,  because  such  are  ne-         Qrama  tihctoria.     See  Kermbs. 

^JJrr^7-    ,^^V»"«^«"««^^^V»>««*™«-  GraKATIOLXA.      SeeTlGLIAGRAKA, 

tare  of  each  particular  language,  and  from  com-         n-o  AviAr^A  ru*      i_ji 

biding  t05eth!7  the  voriou?  fsite  in  which  they        ^^"A^'^^,A^''  F«^»"f  o'^.^P^*"*  bounded 

111  agree,  we  may  at  last  form  our  notions  into  ??  "^^  ^-  »"«  W.  by  Andalusia,  on  the  E.  by 

priDcipleSy  and  lay  the  foundation  of  universal  Murcia,  and  on  tlie  b.  by  the  Medilcrraneari 

fmntnar.  Sea.     It  is  about  175  miles  in  length,  and  76 

in  breadth  ;  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  yet 

Grammar  school,  s,  A  school  in  which  the  soil  is  good ;  but  it  has  not  been  well  culti- 

the  learned  tanp:uages  are  grammatically  taught,  vated  since  the  Moors  were  exi^elled  from  it  in 

GRAMMA'RJAN.   5.   igrammairiau,  Fr.  I4{)2.    However,  it  produces  corn,  wine,  eil^ 

{wm  grammar.)  One  who  teaches  grammar;  sngar,   flax,   hemp,   excellent  fruits,  honey^ 

aphilologer  r//o/JcT).  wax,  grapes,  and  mulberry-trees,  which  ff^! 

GRAMMA'TICAL.  o.  iprammatical^Vf,)  a  great  number  of  silk-worms.    The  fores'i 

1. Belonging  to  f>ranimar  {Sidney),  2.  Taught  produce  gall-nuts,  pim-trees,  and  oaks.    Gra- 

bysrammar  {Dry den),  nada  is  the  capital. 

oRAMMAl'lCAlXY.  ad.  According  to        Granada,  a  large,  handsome,  and  delight- 

Ihe  rales  or  science  uf  grammar  {JVaits),  ful  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 

GRAMMATICA'aTER.   s.  (I^tin.)     A  Granada,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  and  a  uni- 

Ricin  verbal  pedant ;  a  low  gramniariaii  (i?y-  yersity.     It  is  built  on  four  hills,  and  divided 

Mer),  into  umr  parts,  in  one  of  which  is  the  large 

GRAMME,  in  French  weights.    The  unit  church,  containing  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand 

Weight,  called  a  gramme,  is  the  weight  of  the  and  Isabella,  who  took 'this  place  from  the 

cobeuf  the  hundredth  part  of  the  metre  of  dis-  Moors  in  1492.     In  another  is  a  palace  of  the 

tilled  water,   taken  at  its  maximum  density,  kings  of  Spain,  and  an  ancient  palace  of  the 

It  answers  Ui  15.444  grains.  The  kilogramme,  Moorish  kings,  with  so  many  rooms,  that  it  is 

or  the  weight  of  a  inou^and  gram  uies,  is  equal  like  a  labyrinth;  in  the  third  the  university 

to  3^1  Troy  ounces.  stands  ;  the  fourth  has  nothing  considerable  : 

GRAMMITIS.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  but  all  the  public  buildings  are  very  magnifi* 

classcryptogjmia,  order  iilices.     Fructification  cent.     It  is  seated  not  far  from  the  river  Oro, 

in  straight  scattered  lines  :  involucrelcM.     Six  near  its  confluence  with  the  Xcnil,   125  miies 

species ;  all  exotics.  •  S.W.  of  Murcia,  and  j?25  S.  of  Madrid.     Lat. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  of  Austrian  Flan-  37.  ^  N.     l»n.  3.  'M)  \\  . 
dcrs,  seated  on  the  river  Dender.     Lat.  50.  4?        Granada,  an    islaiul  in  the   W.   Indies, 

^.     Lon.  3.  59  E.  the  princi)>;d  of  the  Granadillas,  or  Grana- 

Grammont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dr.  dines,  situated  in  ()l .  40  W.  lon.  and  between 

panment  of  Upper  Vienne.     Lat.  4(i.    1   N.  II.  53  and  (2.  23  N.  lat.     It  is  the  last  of  the 

Lon.  I.  30  E.  Windward  Caribbecs,  and  is  30  leagues  to  the 

GRAMPIAN  HILI^.  mountains  of  Scot-  N.W.   of  Tobago.     The   chief  port,   called 

IMmI,  which  extend  through  the  c(>unties  of  Lewis,  is  on  the  vV.  «;ide,  and  is  very  spacious. 

Perth,  Angus,  Meanis,  and  Aberdeen.     I'hey  This  island  is  fineiy  \vo<xled ;  and  the  soil  is 

take  their  name  from  a  ^^ingle  hill,  the  Mons  suited  to  produce  5u^ar,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

tslrmoipiiB  of  Tacitns,  where  Galgacus  waited  It  was  taken  from  the  French  in  17(i2,  con- 

theappcoachof  Asricola,  and  wheiethe  Ixittle  firmed  to  the  English  in  17()3,  taken  by  the 

ivit  KHight  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  French  in  I779t  and  restored  to  the  English 

Aodquarians  have  not  agreed  n))on  the  parti,  in  1783. 

otltrspm.  GraHada,  a  town  of  N.  America,  in  the 

GRAMPOUNI),  a  sm.'ill  bor^uigh  in  Corn-  province  of  Nicaragua,  seated  on  lake  Nicara- 

ftall*  with  a  market  on  Saturdays.     Here  is  gna,  70  miles  from  the  South  Sea.     The  inha- 

R  oonsiderable  manufactory  of  gloves.     Lat.  hitants  carry  on  a  great  trade  bv  means  of  the 

60.  S3  N.     Lon.  4.  4()  W.  lake  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 

GRAMPLL^  in  ivhthyoloj;}      Sec  Can-  Ocean.     Lat.  12.  r,  N.    l^n.  ^7  W. 
,C1B«  GkaKapa  (New);  A  province  of  S.  Ame- 

BU2 
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rica,  in  Terra  Firma,  about  Tb  miles  in  length,  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a  week  they  also 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  repeat  the  screening  it.  This  sort  of  manage- 
thc  N.  by  Cartha;;ena  and  St.  Martha,  on  the  ment  they  continue  about  two  months,  and 
E.  by  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  by  Popayan,  and  after  that  ihey  lay  it  a  fool  ihick  for  two  raonihs 
on  the  W.  by  Daricn.  It  contains  mines  of  more;  and  in  this  time  they  turn  it  once 
gold,  copper,  and  iron ;  horses,  mules,  good  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  scasoii'be  damp,  and 
pastures,  corn,  and  fruits.  Santa- Fe-de-Bagota  now  and  then  screen  it  ajpin.  After  about 
IS  the  capital.  five  or  six  months  they  raise  it  to  two  feet  thick- 

GHANADILLOES,  the  name  of  some    ness  in  the  heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once 
islands  of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having    or  twice  in  a  month,  and  screen  it  now  and 
St.  Vincent  to  the  north,  and  Granada  to  the    then.     Afier  a  year,  they  lay  it  two  and  a  half 
south.    They  are  so  inconsiderable  that  they    or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once  in  three 
are  a  uiie  neglected;  but  were  ceded  to  England    weeks  or  a  month,  and  screen  it  proportion- 
by  tne  treaty  of  peace  in  .1763.  ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  n\pre,  they 
GRA  N  ADIER,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fire-    turn  it  once  in  two  months,  and  screen  it  once 
lock,  a  bayonet,  and,  occasionally,  a  pouch  full    a  quarter ;  and  how  long  soever  it  is  kept,  the 
of  hand-granadoes.     Granadiers  are  generally    oftener  the  turning  and  screening  is  repeated, 
the  tallest  and  briskest  fellow^  and  are  always    the  better  the  graiivwill  be  founa  to  keep.— >It 
the  first  upon  all  attacks.    Every  battalion  of    is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  yard  wide  on 
foot  has  generally  a  company  of  granadiers    every  side  of  the  heap  of  corn,  anci  other  eoipty 
belonging  to  it ;  or  else  four  or  fiyt  granadiers    s|)aces,  into  which  they  turn  and  toss  the  corn 
belongtoeachcompanyofthe battalion,  which,    as  often  as  they  find  occasion.     In  Kent  they 
on  occasion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com-  >  make  two  square  holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor, 
pany  of  themselves.    These  always  take  the    and  one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of 
Tight  of  the  battalion.  which  they  throw  the  com  out  of  the  upper 
GRAN  ADO,  a  hollow  ball  or  shell,  of  iron    into  the  lower  rooms,  and  so  up  again,  Ui  tura 
or  other  metal,  about  two  inches  and  a  half    and  air  it  the  better.    Their  screens  are  made 
in  diameter ;    which  being  filled   with   fine    with  two  partitions,  to  separate  the  dust  fron^ 
powder,  is  set  on  fire  by  means  of  a  small  fusee    the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  whera 
ifastenccl  to  the  touch-hole,  made  of  the  same    sufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pur^ 
composition  as  that  of  a  bomb :  as  soon  as  the    and  good  corn  remaining  behind.    Com  has 
fire  enters  the  shell,  it  bursts  into  many  pieces,    by  these  means  been  kept  in  our  granaries  30 
much  to  the  damage  of  all  that  stand  near.  years  -,  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  longer  it  «as 
GRANARY,  a  buildins  to  lay  or  store  corn    kept  the  more  flour  it  yields  in  proportion  t.o 
in,  especially  that  designed  to  be  kept  a  consi-     the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter  the  bresMd 
derable  time.    Sir  Henry  Wotton  advises  to    is,  the  superfluous  humidity  only  evaporatii:^^ 
makeitlook  to  the  north,  because  that  aspect  is    in  the  keeping;     At  Zurich,  in  Swisserlarfe.<3, 
the  coolest  and  most  temperate.     Mr.  Wor-     they  keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  bythesanie 
lidge  observes,  that  the  best  granaries  are  built    sort  of  methods. 

of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber  wrought  in        M.  Du  Uamcl,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  recovn- 
the  inside,  to  which  the  boards  may  be  nailed,    mended  various  contrivances  for  ventilating »  or 
with  which  the  inside  of  the  granary  must  be    introducing  fresh  air  through  corn  deposmmed 
lined  so  close  to  the  bricks,  that  there  mav  not    in  granaries,  with  a  view  to  preserve  it  swcft 
be  £.ny  room  left  for  vermin  to  shelter  tnem-    and  dry,  as  well  as  to  secure  it  from  we^^ils 
selves.    There  may  be  many  stories  one  above    or  other  insects.    This  object  is  to  be  cffeo-ied 
another,  which  sliould  be  near  the  one  to  the    by  constructing  p:ranaries  with  lattice-worlr, 
other ;  because  the  shallower  the  corn  lies,  the    and  hair-cioth  at  rlie  bottom.     The  ventileiton 
better  it  is,  and  more  easily  turned.    There    for  supplying  fresh  air  may  be  affixed  to    (he 
must  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other  damp    wall,  either  within  or  on  the  outside  of  (he 
place,  under  a  granary,  nor  should  it  ever  be    granary,  beneath  the  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling; 
Duilt  over  stables ;  for  in  either  of  these  cases     but,  in  the  former  case,  it  will  be  necessary  (0 
the  corn  will  certainly  sufi*er  by  the  vapours,     place  the  handle  of  the  lever  externally,  as 
and  be  mude  damp  in  one,  and  ill-taiited  in  the    otherwise  the  person  working  the  niacbincjy 
other.     Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1708.  would  be  exposed  to  suffocation,  when  the 

Two  great  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the    corn  is  fumigated  with  sulphur  for  the  ex(;ul- 
erecting  of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  suffi-     sion  of  weevils. 

ciently  strong,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  most  To  preserve  corn  in  bams  or  granaries,  Dr. 
drying  winds.  The  ordering  of  the  corn  in  Darwin  observes,  it  is  requisite  fiist  to  make 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  them  dry,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  them  in  that 
is  thus  :  To  separate  it  trom  dust  and  other  state ;  because  no  seeds  will  vegetate  withont 
impurities  after  it  is  thrashed,  they  toss  it  with  moisture.  In  order  to  dry  seras^  the  heaps 
shovels  from  one  end  10  the  other  of  a  long  and  should  be  frequently  turned  over  in  warm  dty 
large  room  ;  the  lighter  substances  fall  down  weather :  hence,  in  this  climate,  the  doois 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  and  windows  of  granaries  should  open  towaids 
is  carried  from  side  to  side,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  the  south,  for  the  reception  of  the  warmth  of 
After  this  they  screen  the  corn,  and  then  bring-  the  sun,  with  air-holes  round  the  buildingifoi' 
ins  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is  spread  about  half  sufficient  ventilation ;  and  which  apertures 
a  foot  thick^  and  turned  from  time  to  time    ought  to  be  sheltered  from  rain  or  soovi  h)f 
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boards  placed  for  that  purpose  on  the  outside.  GRA'NDFATHER.  s,  (grandad  father,) 

Heaps  of  com   shoulJ   be  sarrounded  with  The  father  of  my  father  or  mother  (Bflcon).  • 

pbnks,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  touch-  GRANDI'FICK.  a.   {grandis  and  facio, 

mg  either  brick  or  stone  walls ;  because,  when  Lat.)  Makine  Rreat. 

north-east-  wii.ds  are  succeeded  bv  moist  and  GRA'NDINOUS,  a.  (grando,  Latin.)  Full 

wami  south-west  winds,  such  walls  frequently  of  hail ;  consisting  of  hail, 

precipitate  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  GRA'NDITi.  t.   (from  grandis,  Latin.) 

and  communicaie  it  to  those  bodies  which  are  Greatness;  grandeur;  magoificcnce  {Camden). 

in  conuct  with   them.     According  to  Mr.  GRA'NDMOTHER.  s.  (grand  and  mo- 

Tttll,  the  safest  method  of  preserving  a  large  ther,)  The  father's  or  mother's  mother  (Timo- 

quaniitv  of  wheat  is,  to  dry  it  gradually  in  a  ihy). 

malt-kilQ  on  a  hair-cloth,  with  no  other  fuel  GRA'NDSIRE.  s.  (grand  aLi\d  sire.)     1, 

than  clean  straw,  and  with  a  heat  scarcely  ex-  Grandfather  (Prior),    2.  Any  ancestor,  poet- 

cceding  that  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  ically  (Pofl<?). 

In  this  temperature,  the  ^rain  is  to  remain  GRA'NDSON.  s,  (grand  and  son.)  The 

froiQ  four  to  twelve  hours,  in  proportion  to  its  son  of  a  son  or  daughter  (Sttfrft). 

prerioos  dampness.    The  vegetative  principle  GRANGE.  *.  (grange,  French.)  A  farm  : 

of  the  com  is  not  destroyed  by  this  process ;  as  Renerally  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance 

iiuiances  have  occurred  of  its  grooving  when  from  neighbours  (Ben  Jonson), 

sown,  after  it  had  been  thus  kept  for  seven  GRANGERlA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

years-  class  dodecandha,  order  monogynia.    Calyx 

GRANATE.    See  Granite.  five-cleft;  petals  five;  stamens  fifteen;  drupe 

GRANATUM.  (granatum,  from  granum,  somewhat  three-sided  ;  nut  three-sided,  bonvy 

tgniin,  because  it  is  mil  of  seed.)    The  i)ome-  one-seeded.     One  species:  a  tree  of  the  isle 

ffsnate.    The  fruit  of  the  punica  granatura  of  Bourbon,  with  alternate,  ovate,  entire  leaves, 

Linu^.     Punica  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  ar-  and  racemed  flowers. 

Wieo.    The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  GRANI,  in  our  old  writers,  mnstachoes,  or 

(cslled  balaustine  flowers),  are  the  parts  di-  whiskers  of  a  beard.    The  word  is  formed  f/om 

reeled  for  medicinal  use.     In  their  smell  there  the  British  jpreann,  a  beard. 

>•  nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste  they  GRANlC,  a  small  river  of  Natolia,  which 

are  very  astringent,  and  have  successfully  been  has  its  source  in  Mount  Ida,  near  the  ruins  of 

^pkiyed  as  such  in  diseases  both  internal  and  ancient  Troy,  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  Mai- 

tttcmal.  mora,  to  the  £.  of  Lampsaco. 

GRAND,   a.    (grand,    French ;    grandis,  GRANITES.     In  mineralogy,  a  gf^nus  of 

Latin.;     1.  Great;  illustrious;  high  in  power  the  class  earths,  order  aggregate.     Consisting 

jlUieigk),     2,  Great;  splenrlid  ;  magnificent  of  parts  mostly  in  the  form  of  crystals,  coher- 

(Kwriiy).    3.  Principal ;  chief  (Milton),    4,  ing  without  any  intermediate  cement,   and 

Eminent ;    superiour    (Milton),     5,  Noble ;  mixed  without  any  determinate  order  ;  gene- 

*tiblime ;  lofty ;  conceived  or  expressed  with  rally  of  a  granular  texture,  hard  and  durable ; 

Stat  dignity.     6.  It  is  used  to  signify  ascent  admitting  a  fine  polish  ;  constituting  the  prin- 

^v*  descent  of  consanguinity.  cipal  material  and  nucleus  of  primitive  lofty 

GftAVD  DAYS,  are  those  days  in  the  several  mountains.     Sixty-two  species;  all,  excepting 

^riDS  which  are  solemnly  kept  in  the  inns  of  one  or  two,  confined  like  gneiss  to  Europe, 

^He  court  of  chancery,  viz.  Candlemas- day,  and  found  chiefly  in  Germany,  and  the  neij^h- 

Ascension-day,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  All  bouring  territories;  on  the  Alps,  and  in  the  vici- 

^4ints*-day.  nity  of  Vesuvius.    The  following  are  the  chief. 

Grand  jury,  is  the  jury  which  find  bills  1.  G.  simplex.     Consisting  of  feldspar  and 

^f  indictment  before  justices  of  peace  and  quartz.     Found  in  the  Subaudia,  Swiss,  Sihe- 

^aol-delivery,  or  of  oyer  and  terminer,   &c.  rian  and  Scotch  mountains,  and  detached  near 

Against  any  ofienders  that  may  be  tried  for  the  Geneva.    The  component  parts  vary  as  to  their 

fact.    See  Jury.  predomination,   but  the  particles  of  feldspar 

GRA^DAM.  s  (grand  2in6  dam  or  dame.)  are  sometimes  so  combined  as  to  resemble  dy« 

1 .  Grandmother ;  my  father's  or  mother's  mo-  riac  letters. 

%her.    S.  An  old  withered  decrepid  woman.  S.  G.  genuinus.  Real  |;ranite.  Consisting  of 

GRANDCHILD,  s.  The  son  or  daughter  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica.    The  most  com* 

^f  a  peraon's  son  or  daughter.  mon  kind  of  granite :  found  in  primitive  and 

Granddaughter.  J.  The  daughter  of  sometime*  in   secondary  mountains  in*  most 

m  son  or  daughter.  parts  of  the  globe  in  innumerable  varifties  of 

GRANDE'JE.  s.  (grand,  French.)  A  man  narduess,  proportion,  distribution,  and  colour 

of  great  rank,  power,  or  dignity  (fVotton),  of  parts.     Sometimes  found  mixt  with  niher 

GRANDE'VITY.    s,    (from    grandcevus,  minerals,  as  schorl,   horn-blend,  CTy«itals  of 

Latin.)  Great  avfi  ;  length  of  life.  garnet,  steatite,  and  alumine.     It  melts  in  a 

GRANDE'VOUS.    a,    (grandceous,   Lat.)  high   degree  of  he:i»      Ic.ivinc?,  lum-cver,  the 

Long  lived;  of  great  age.  quartz  unchanged.  'Viw  i\  UU\yin  is  often  flesh- 

GRA'NDEUR.    s.    (French.)      1.    State;    colour;    the   quan:    -r.-vl.    white,    rarely 

splendour  of  appearance ;  magnificence  (Sou.),    greenish.     It  takes  a  vciv  \ir^\\  polish,  and  on 

y.  Eieration  of  sentiment,  language,  or  mieo.  tnis  account  has  for  many  ages  been  used  in 
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the  architecture  of  columns,    palaces,    aud  The  year  following,  he  was  crea 

churches.  Lan^downe.    On  the  accession  of  ki 

3.   G.  sjenites.      Syenite.      Consisting  of  !•  in  1714«  he  was  removed  (toa 

feldspar,  quartz,  and  horn-blend.     Found  in  surer's  place;  and  the  next  year  e 

£gYpt>   Greece,  Norway,   and   Saxony,  &c.  protest  against  the  billt  for  attaintin 

sometimes  in  large  masses, sometimes  in  smaller  lingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond 

franulations :  the  component  parts  vary  much ;  tered  deeply  into  the  scheme  for  rail 

ut  the  horn-blend  and  feldspar  generally  pre-  surreciion  m  the  west  of  England ; 

dominate,  and  the  quartz  is  \n  very  small  pro-  seized  as  a  suspeciefl  person,  was  coi 

j)ortion  :  the  colour  of  the  feldspar  and  quartz  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  two 

is  generally  white,  and  the  horn-blend  black,  1719  ^^^  made  a  speecii  in  the  hou5< 

or  nlack-f2;reen.  against  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional 

GRANI'VOROUS.  a.  (graniim  and  voro,  ity.     In    17i'2  he  withdrew  to  Fr 

Latin.)  Eating  grain  j  living  upon  grain  (v^r-  continued  abroad  almdst  ten  year 

liuihnot).  return  in  1732,  he  published  a  fine 

GRA'NNAM.  s,  (from  gtandam.)  Grand*  his  works  in  2  vols,  quarto.     Hedi< 

mother  {Gay).  leaving  no  male  issue. 

GRANSON,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  in  the  GRANU  LARI A.     In  botany,  ; 

Pays  de  Vaud,  capital  of  a  baihwic  of  the  same  the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi 

liaroe,  with  a  castle.    Lat.  46.  60  N.   Lon.  roundish,  filled  with  granulations  in 

6.  30£.  a  mucilage. 

To  GRANT.  V.  a.  (from  gratia,  or  gratify  GRA'NULARY.  a.  (from  gram 

cor,  Latin.)     1.  To  admit  that  which  is  not  and  compact;  resembling  a  small  gr 

yet  proved;  to  allow;   to  yield;  to  concede  {Broome). 

{Addison).    2.  To  bestow  something  which  To  GRA'NULATE.  v.  a,  (groi 

cannot  be  claimed  of  right  {Pope).  To  be  formed  into  small  grains  {Sp\ 

Grant,  s.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  act  of  To  Gra'nulate.  v.  a.     l.  To 

granting  or  bestowing.    2.  The  thing  granted ;  small   masses  or  granules.     2.  To 

a  gift ;  a  boon  {Dryden)..   3.  (In  law.)  A  gift  small  asperities  {Ray). 

in  writing  of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  Granulate   root,  in  botan] 

passed  or  conveyed  by  word  only  {Cowell).  With. — Particulis  carnosis  adspersa. 

4.  Admission  of  something  in  dispvLie  {Dryd.).  ing  of  several  little  tubers  or  fleshy 

GRA'NTABLE.  a.  (from  grani.)    That  sembl  ing  grains  of  corn:  as  in  Saxi 

mav  be  ({ranted  {Ayliffe),  nulata. 

GRANTE'E.  5.  (from  g^ant.)  He  to  whom  GRANULATION,  in  chemistr 

any  grant  \%  made  {Swtfl).  cess  by  which  a  metal  i^  reduced  ii 

(GtRANTHAM,  a  borough  in  Lincolnshire,  which  is  effected  by  melting  the  r 

with  a  market  on  Saturdays.     It  sends  two  then  pouring  it  in  a  very  slender  s 

members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  clmrch  fa-  cold  water.     As  soon  as  the  metal 

mous  for  its   high  spire.     It  contains   1457  contact  with  water  it  divides  into  dn 

houses,  and  7014  inhabitants.     Lat.  32.  59  N.  have  a  tendency  to  a  spherical  shap 

Lon.  0.  36  W.  more  or  less  perfect,  according  10  tlh 

GRA'NTOR.  s.  (from  grant.)  He  by  whom  of  the  stream  ;  the  height  from  whi 

a  grant  is  made.  and  the  temperature  of  the  metal. 

GRANVILLE,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  the  more  fusible  metals  may  be  1 

de|>artment  of  the  Channel,  and  late  province  much  finer  grains,  by  pouring  it  in 

of  Normandy.  Lat.  48.  50  N.  Lon.  1.32  W.  state  into  a  wooden  box,   rubbed 

Granville    (George),   lord    Lansdowne,  chalk,  and  shaking  it  violently  be( 

was  descende<l  from  a  very  ancient  family,  de-  time  to  become  solid, 

rived  from  RoUo  the  first  duke  of  Norman-  Granulation,  in   surgery,  in 

dy.     At  eleven  ^ears  of  a^e  he  was  sent  10  the  production  of  new  granules  of 

Trinity  College  m  Cambridge,  where  he  re-  wound. 

mained  five  years:  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Granulation,  denotes  also  the 

was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts;  cal  process  by  which  some  hard 

having,  before  he  was  twelve,  recited  a  copy  broken  into  nnall  mnsses  or  grains, 

of  verses  of  his  own  composition  to  the  duchess  (jRA'NULE.  s.  (from  granum^  \ 

of  York  at  his  college,  when  she  paid  a  visit  of  little  grains. 

to  the  university  of  Cambridge.     In  lC<)()  his  (^RA^\ULOUS.  a.  {{xom  gramu 

comedycalled  The  She-gallants  was  acted  at  the  of  little  arains. 

theatre-royal  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  as  his  tra-  GRANUiM    MOSCHI.     Sec  I 

fjedy  called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the  year  J(><)8.  CHUS. 

In  1702  he  translated  into  English  ihe  secoi.d  GRAUWACKE,    grey   waci 

Olynthian  ol  Demosthenes.     He  was  member  chen,    in  mineralogy,   an  nggrcga 

for  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  ceons  earth  or  rock  for  which  we  ha 

which  met  in  17 10;  was  afterwards  secretary  i^'i'^^i  nanu-,  and  which  compiises  twc 

at  war,  comptroller  of  the  household,    then  o.ie  simpler,  and  the  other  more  cou 

treasurer,  ana  sworn  one  of  the  privy-council.  1'hc  more  compound  comtitutca 
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non  ^owwkc,  jml  a  compmrd  of  grains  of  on  paper ;  lexture  compiu;!,  wilh  a  fine  gnin, 

t|iuiti,  tiliccous  M^hisiui,  ami  pure  alair.  ude-  and  a  little  flexible.     It  'a  chiefly   luetl   foe 

ni  ur  irgiltale,  a^lulinaicd  b;  iin  atgillacesuG  makii)g  black   lead   pencils ;    for  blackening 

cement.    The  gnins  vary  rmm  ihc  size  nf  a  itovM  i  and,  when  mixed  with  a  proper  pn>pcK>'j 

^tft  htaii  Lo  lliat  of*  hmlu  liul.  tion  of  silrx,  for  crucibles. 

The  limplcr  or   tUiy   Kriiiwacke   i>  mere         L'.  G,  cjrte».     Of  a   conclioirlal   tlniclni.-. 

iciiiiUiic  rnck  with  mi  tmall  an  inlcrniixiureor  breakmgiiiiu  indeteiiniiiatc  fragmenU.   Fmiii£ 

*ther  Qiaterialt,  iha',  at  6tfl  light,  it  may  casi-  neat  Scluunnix  in  llunj^ry,  imbedded  in  lliii^ 

^beeonfogtHietl  wiili  [Mircatgillateor  ardoia:  strata  or  veini  of   black  iiidurvled  atamtne'jfl 

but  wbich.on  neoFCT  inspection,  will  beTuund  near  Zokartvciiita  running  ihrnugh  a  matrt 

udilTtrin  thefollowini;  |>articular>  i  ilacilaur  of  opal  like  a  vein  )  in  France  n  ltd  Norway, 
iioladirty  ^rey ;  ii  is  erilix-ly  deslilote  oflui-        3.  G.  fuligii.  Deep  black  internally,  mnkiii^ 

ite ;  it  coniatiii  ipsnglei  nf  mica,  which  (rue  a  deep  blnck  mark.     Found  near  Uuiiweilci] 

(Ule  nerer  docs  in  lis  iKoliigicul  situation,  and  iii  Nassovia,   alieriuling   i 


oet«  diluted  by  beds  of  chli 
wtuieiic  alaic- 

BothirarietieRatelravericdby  veinsnf  quani 
ffl  nrious  dirrciiitiis,  and  contain  occasionally 
thfUtaficgeiablc  remains ^  lim  neither  nfihtrm 
nttcoiilain  beds  afoilier  kindiol' rock.  Tlicy 
wt  nrrcr  ditiinclty  iiratifieil,  though  ihcir  in- 
(hmliDn  it  nck'cr  parallel  with  that  uf  the  rock 
M  which  they  mt.  Both  vurieties  cxhibii,  at 
BUM,  bed*  oi  glance-coal,  and  are  rich  in  i 
Ollicotn:  the  mines  of  lead  and  «lvrr  in 
Huti,  andiome  of  the  gokl  ininci  lu  Tun 
tani*.  lie  in  ihii  rock.  See  Basaltes  wa<: 

GRAPE.    SceViTia. 

GaiPB  (Hyacinih).     See  Hyacintiids 

GiiAPK-kHOT,   iu  inillery,  ii  a  comb! 
Umofunall  ihoi,  put  imoa  thick 
ud  coidcd  ilrangly  together,  su  a 
bad  oC  oylinder,  whoie  diameter  is  equal  to 

ihltnfiheUll  adHpted  lo  ■'     '^'-- 

uusber  o(  ibiii  in  a  grape 

'  i  Nt)icc,  or  ihe  of  the  gi 


It  is  probable  that  these  ihrte  apeciii 
are  only  vitrieticaofuiie  common  ipecwi. 

(JRAPHUMHTliil,  a  naihematical  I 
sltumeoi,  oilicrwiic  called  a  M-nii-circle,  tbB~1 
Uie  of  which  is  to  observe  ony  angle,  wh(iWJ| 
vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  an*,l 
plane  (though  it  ia  most  eoinmonly  horisconutt  I 
"'  nearly  so}  and  to  find  bow  many  degreei  hg 


Graphomelen  of  Taiiout   kjudi  hnvc  beea  I 
the    lately  contrived  by  Mr.  Banckt  and  others,  t**^ 
lyl-    uK^.iaure  the  anelet  of  cryaiaU. 
CA.        GRAPNLl^.  a  tort  of  anchors  with  foi 
flnoki,  serving  fur  boats  to  ride  by. 

There  is  aito  a  kind  chIImI  tire  and  ehnii 
,.nn-  grapnels,  made  wiih  four-barbed  claws  inslrj 
bug,    nfflooks,  and  used  to  catch  hold  of  the  enei»it_ 

igging,  or  any  other  part,  in  order  for  boai^J 

iielheir  shJM.     See  PI,  76.  fig,  7. 
The        To  GHA'PPLE.  v.  n.  {kropptin,  German.) 
occordini^to    l-  To  contend  by  aeliiag  each  other  (MiUon)^ 
S.  Tocnnlesl  iiicloiefigltt  (OryJen). 


ilways  the  number  i  but  by  land  it  \»        7a  Gka'pplc.  n.  a,    1.  Tn  lasien  t  to  fi: 
McnuedtaaRy  numberiTiiu.  frninan  ounce     obsolete  (.V*u*»;irare).  fi.  To  seize  ;  totayfniQ 
■adiqwrter  to  weiihiio  three  or  fonr  |J0undi.    hold  of  (Uri/lin). 


latb^ 


U)e   boll 
wberea*  those  used  by  land 


Wmod. 

GRAraSTONE.  ..  The  stone  or 
Miimi  in  the  grape. 

GRAPHIC  (Gold).    SccTelli;! 

CRA'PHICAL.      

(fio 


the  verb.)     1.0ontt«t^J 

in  which   the    combatants  reize  each   oihwij 

iMilioa).      S,  Close   fiaht  (.Sltaft^rarr).     *'l 

Iron  iuslrument  by  which  one  ship  fastens  on  1 

another  (Dr,/d*n).  ■    T 

GRA'PPLKMENT.    >.     (frotn    grapp/e.)   I 

(wo^Ku.)  Well  delineated    Clnse  fight :  tint  in  uir  '"-  -      '  ' 

GHA'SHOPPHR.  , 


(.g'titt  and  hep.)    A  I 

GRA'PllICALLY.  acl.     In  a  picluresr|ue  smnll   in.'eet   tlial  hops  in  the  sumnier  grass  T 

'VUtiacri  with  good  description  or  delitiealion  (jidiliioii).     SeeCicjiiiA. 

<£k.irr.).  GKA'SIER.     SeeGNAEiEH. 

GRAPHITES.    In  mineralogy,  agettusof        n  GRASP.  ».  a.  (gratpare,  Italian.) 

4ic  eira  inflammablet :  cnh^isting  principally  To  bold  in  the  hand  ;  (o  grtpc  ISidnry). 

Wfcirbon  withalittleiron.BiidgeneDillyaliirle  Tojeiw  ;  tucHich  at  <C/amtfan). 


ToGk 


0  endeaJ 


)  icixe   (.Swtfl).     2.  To  strumle] 
strive  :  not  in  use  {Skaksptate).    3.*^ gripe; 


■ilngcaluaiinei  when  jiure  it  huiii^  with 
'  'mN  flame,  emitting  beautiful  iputks,  and 
II  of  wlphiir,  leaving  but  a  litlle  tKiiJuutn  . 

k,  Ofnkc,  very  soft,  feels  somewhat  greasy,  to  encroach  (Dryttrn). 

<luu*  the  fingers;  is  brilllc,  and  breaks  into  GKAap.  t.  (from  the  verb.)      ).  The  gripe 

miitinnle  fragment*.     Three  specici.  or  seiiurc  of  the  hand  (Miilan).     3.  Pos-ct- 

G.  ptnnihagii.     Plumbago.     Black-lrad.  »tnn  ;  hold  {SHakiptart) .    3.  Power  of  teiaing 

1  mtulJu*iit  and  slaty  strnciure.     Found  (C/u'oii/nn). 

ifliuiiit  riarU  uf  Great  Britain,  particularly  GRA'SPEIl..i.(fromar(ii^,)Onethaiiirasi)i, 

DnaJnn  in  Scotland,  at  Borrowdale  and  GllASMERE  WATKIt.  a  tmati  liike  oT 

vick  iu  CumberUnd  :  in  Greenland  and  Westmoreland,  to  the  W.  iif  AmNeitde.     lu 

-—- m  other  pans  of  itic  continent.     Colour  margin  is  hollowed  into  sinutl  b.iyt,  with  bold 

Hdtitl)  or  iron  grey,  bUeish-Hrey  when  cut  emincnces.someoriock,  tonieof  turf,  thalhalf 

eialiic  lutlrc,  vields  to  the  ini-  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the  luke.     From 

luil,  and  utokea  a  black  mark  the  shore,  a  tow  ptuiuoutory  prujeclii  fji  into 
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the  water;  and  on  it  stands  a  white  village, 
with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of 
it. 

GR  ASON,  an  island  In  the  giilf  of  Bothnia, 
near  the  coast  of  Sweden.  Lat.  60.  12  N. 
Lon.  18.  12  E. 

GRASS,  a  well-known  vegetable  food  for 
<:attle  of  all  sorts.  The  grasses  are  a  very  nu- 
merous family,  though  all  are  not  equally  be- 
iieficiM  in  their  culture,  some  animals  prefer- 
ing  one  sort,  and  some  another.  See  Gka- 
MiNA  and  Husbandry. 

The  two  best  species  of  grass  fur  pastures 
are,  in  Miller's  opinion,  C.  Bauhin's  gramen 
pratense,  paniculatum  majus,  angnstiore  fulio, 
xneadow-erass,  with  large  panicles,  and  a  nar- 
rower leaf,  which  is  the  )K>a  pauiculA  diffusa 
spiculis,  quadrifloribus  pubescentibus  culmo 
erecto  tcretri,  Flor.  Suec.  77.  Poa  with  a  dif- 
fused panicle,  the  smaller  spikes  having  four 
hairy  nowers,  and  a  taper  erect  straw  ;  and  C. 
Baunin*s  gramen  praiense,  |ianicu]atum  majus, 
latiore  folio,  meadow-grass,  with  a  larger  pa- 
nicle, and  broader  leaf,  which  is  the  poa  ani- 
cuU  diifus^,  spiculis  trifloribus  glabris,  culmo 
erecto  tereiri,  Flor.  Suec.  76.  Poa  with  a  dif- 
fused panicle,  small  spikes  with  three  flowers, 
and  an  upright  straw . 

These  seem  to  be  the  great  meadow-grasses, 
and  Stillingfleet  observes,  that  they  are  com- 
mon in  our  best  meadow-crounds.  He  has 
also  met  with  them  frequently  on  banks  by  the 
road -side,  and  near  ditches,  even  where  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  meadows 
and  pastures. 

If  the  seeds  of  these  two  sorts  were  carefully 
collected  and  sown  separately,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  seed  of  other  grass,  they  Would 
not  only  afibrd  a  greater  quantity  of  fodder  on 
the  same  space  of  land,  but  the  grass  would 
also  be  better,  the  hay  sweeter,  and  the  verdure 
uiorc  lasting,  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

The  annual  meadow-grass  makes  tne  6nest 
of  turfs.  It  grows  every  where  by  way-sides, 
and  on  rich  sound  commons.  It  is  called  in 
some  parts  the  Suffolk  grass.  Stillingfleet  says, 
he  has  seen  whole  6elds  of  it  in  High  Sufl'otk, 
without  any  mixtuie  of  other  grasses  ;  and,  as 
some  of  the  best  salt  butter  we  have  in  London 
conies  from  that  country,  it  is  mobt  likely  to 
be  the  best  grass  for  the  dairy. 

As  the  next  best  to  meadow-grass.  Miller 
recommends  Ray's  gramen  avenaceum  pratense 
elatius,  panicufii  flavesceiue,  locurstis  parvis, 
taller  meadow  oat-grass,  with  a  yciUnsish  pa- 
nicle and  small  husks,  which  is  the  avcna  pa- 
niculA  la.x\,  calycibus  trifloris  brevihus  lloe.- 
culis  omnibus  aristatis.  Prod.  Lcyd-  (iO.  Oat- 
^rass  with  a  loose  panicle,  three  Hovvcrs  in  each 
impalement,  which  is  short,  and  all  ihc  flowers 
having  awns.  Mr.  Ray  likewire  rerommends 
the  smooth  mountain  oat-grass,  wliich  he  calls 
gramen  avenaceum  montannni  ?|)ici\  ^inipliti, 
aristis  recurvis,  four:d  by  Mr.  Dale  upon  mrt- 
low-hills  in  Essex,  on  the  edge  of  Caaibridgc- 
^liire,  in  the  border*  of  the  corn  neld*  between 
Newmarket  and  Exning,  and  on  the  chalk- 
hills  l)etwcen  Northflect  and  Gravesend ;  and 
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the  rough  or  hairy  oat*graJS,  which  he  di<tii« 
guishes  by  the  appellation  of  gramen  arenaoenn 
hirsutum,  paniculd  pnrpureo  argentci  spko- 
dente,  and  which  abounds  in  the  pasiom 
about  the  earl  of  Cardigan's  house  at  Twidt- 
enham,  in  Middlesex.  He  also  includes onder 
this  genus  all  the  festuca  kinds,  of  which  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  gives  an  account  in  hisOb«ent- 
tion  on  Grasses,  subjoined  to  his  iransbuooi 
of  several  ingenious  tracts,  selected  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Upsal.  Our 
business,  however,  is  not  with  the  coltoreof 
^rass,  but  with  its  properties  as  an  artiekof 
lood. 

Grasses  and  the  other  green  herbage,  of 
which  our  fields  aflbrd  sufficient  store  of  va- 
rious kinds,  are  in  general  the  most  natural 
food  of  horses,  as  weU  as  of  many  other  brote 
creatures;  yet  grass  alone  is  not  sufEciendy 
nourishing  for  a  horse  destined  to  hard  laboor, 
without  an  addition  of  dry  provender.  Moit 
spare  horses  in  the  country,  nowever,  are  kept 
at  grass,  both  tt>  save  charge  and  trouble,  awl 
for  the  most  part  do  well,  especially  those  that 
are  habituated  to  that  kind  of  living.  Many 
gentlemen  keep  their  hunters  abrcMiid  all  the 
year,  where  there  is  a  stable  in  somecooit* 
nient  dry  field,  with  hay  at  all  times  for  tben 
to  come  to  when  they  please,  and  where  tbey 
can  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemenct  of 
the  weather.  These  horses  are  seldom  sick  or 
diseased  ;  and  as  they  move  and  rest  theauebci 
at  pleasure,  so  their  limbs  are  always  clean  and 
dry ;  and,  with  a  feed  or  two  of  corn,  thcj  will 
do  their  morning's  work,  and  go  tliroo^  a 
chace  as  well,  and  frequently  better,  than  dus 
that  are  kept  constantly  in  tne  house,  and  hare 
a  great  deal  of  airing  and  dressing  bestowed  oi 
them. 

Farmers  keep  most  of  their  horses  abroad  io 
the  winter,  wnere  they  take  their  chanci  uU 
the  frost  and  snow  come  on,  or  very  rainy  *<•■ 
ther,  when  the  grounds  ^row  potchy,  aodtben 
they  fodder  them  in  their  yards,  or  near  dittr 
houses,  so  as  they  can  come  into  the  stables  or 
under  shades,  which  some  build  for  tlie  coovt- 
nience  c»f  their  cattle. 

But  those  who  have  not  such  convenieuocs 
of  their  own  ought  to  be  at  some  pain«  in  pro- 
curing grass  for  their  horses,  and  proper  pboa 
for  them  to  run  in  during  the  winter,  when 
they  have  no  use  for  them,  especially  such  ai 
live  in  London  or  other  great  towns.     Batitii 
necessary  that  the  grass  be  sweet ;  forr^nkioor 
grass  is  rather  worse  than  the  hay  thatcoisci 
oH*  the  same  ground,  provided  it  happens  to  be 
well  got  and  in  a  ^ood  season,  the  noxious qiia* 
lilies  in  the  herb  being  in  some  measure  eva- 
porated in  dr}-inar.  That  grass  is  always  reckon* 
ed  the  best  which  is  short,  thick,  and  oadij 
but  on  fertile  ground  that  needs  little  maourei 
especially  such  as  has  always  been  madeoseof 
only  as  pasture.    Therefore  most  horses  thiire 
better  on  commons,  or  on  the  grass  thatg^ows 
near  commons,  than  on  meadows  that  have 
been  often  mowed,  and  have  had  great  crops  of 
hay  taken   uif  them  from  time  to  time,  J0>1 
therefore  must  either  be  piauurcd   or  kowcd 
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tftfsh  with  clo^.  For  though  horses  u  ill 
grow  fast  upon  such  grounds  %vncn  they  have 
good  water,  yet  they  are  uot  apt  to  hold  their 
flesh,  nor  to  stand  so  well  afterwards,  unless  in 
▼efy  dry  seasons,  when  they  feed  altogether  on 
the  root,  on  which  bare  pasture  horses  will 
grow  extremely  fat. 

Gibson  thinks  the  fields  which  lie  near  great 
towns,  and  that  are  much  dnnged,  cannot  be 
so  proper  cither  for  hay  or  pasture,  as  those 
that  lie  more  in  the  country,  and  are  not  so 
much  forced  or  exhausted  with  heavy  croi)s; 
and  he  says  he  has  often  observed,  where  the 
grounds  were  naturally  poor,  that  though  they 
are  made  to  yield  plentiful  crops  to  the  owner, 
yet  it  often  proves  injurious  to  the  horses  that 
feed  upon  them,  especially  if  (hey  run  the  whole 
summer.  We  cannot,  however,  see  any  good 
reason  for  this  sup{)03iiion. 

In  another  place  this  judicious  writ'^r  notices 
more  particularly  the  advantages  whicf  horses 
mtially  receive   from    feeding  on   grass,   and 
points  out  which  of  these  stand  most  in  need 
of,  and  are  most  benefited  by  it.   Such,  he  ob- 
serves, as  have  stood  lon^  in  the  stable,  glutted 
with  food,  suffocated  with  heat  and  want  of 
tir,aDd  enervated  for  want  of  exercise,  though 
dean  fed,  are  nevertheless  apt  to  grow  full  of 
humours ;  and  these  require  a  considerable  run 
It  grass  before  they  are  fit  for  business.  I  ndeed, 
ifrasi,  as  it  is  their  most  natural  food,  is  a  great 
oenefit  to  them ;  and,  when  horses'do  not  thrive 
at  grass,  it  is  often  owing  to  some  piisnianage- 
ment,  which  requires  to  be  looked  into  ami 
rectified.    We  have,  however,  already  noticed 
thjspartof  the  subject  under  the  article  Food. 
This  writer's  observations   concerning   the 
oseof  grass,  as  a  remedy  in  morbid  cases,  are 
*eij  judicious.    He  says,  that  grass  gives  great 
relief  to  broken-winded  horses  while  they  con- 
tinue obroad,  ••  not  only  because  ihey  are  al- 
^ys  in  the  open  free  air,  and  rai-ginji  at  plea- 
tare  about  the  fields,  but  because  their  diet  is 
'Iso  both'  soft  and  cooHnp,  and  passes  more 
easily  th rough  them  than  hard  meat,  be^iwles 
that  grass  does  not  so  much  excite  them  to 
drink  ;'*  so  that  those  persons  who  can  conve- 
niently keep  such   horses  alwavs  abroad,  and 
Only  take  them  up  w lien  they  have  occasion  to 
^Me  them,  and  alter  that  ttirn  ihcm  out  again 
^lirectly,  niay  thus  preserve  them  in  tolerable 
health,  and  they  will  continue,  under  prudent 
management,    to  do   good   service   for  many 
yean.     Such,  however,  as  send  their  hordes  to 
Krass  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  broken  wind 
will  find  themselves  j?rcstly  disappointed,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  Ifffi  to  remain  abroad  after 
the  spring  grass  ;  for,  in  that  case,  »s  soon  as  a 
borec  is  brought  bark  to  stand  in  the  stable, 
beinff  deprived  of  the  pure  air  and  his  natural 
diet,  oc  will  become  nuich  more  oppressed  and 
short>breathed  than   l^efore.      **  Instances  of 
this  kind,**  says  Gibson,   "  are  frequent,  as 
alto  of  horses  tnat  have  been  sent  to  grass  to 
cure  an  obstinate  cough,  and  have   returned 
from  thence  completely  brc^ken-uiuded,  es|)e- 
ctally  where  they  have  been  turned  into  a  suc- 
culent rich  pasture,  and  have  grown  fat,  and 
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had  their  bellies  always  full ;  and  the  oftener 
such  horses  arc  turned  out,  the  wor<e  they  al- 
ways become :  and  therefore  those  who  have 
not  the  convenience  of  grass  near  their  houses 
will  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  keep  such  • 
horses  always  at  hoipe,  under  some  proper  and 
exact  management,  especially  if  they  are  young, 
and  otherwise  worth  the  care  and  expence  that 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  them  5  and  if  a* 
cool  open  diet  should  be  judged  wanting,  they 
may  be  fed  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
with  green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  kind  of 
herbstge  6t  for  soiling,  especially  while  it  b 
young  and  full  of  juice." 

To  Grass,  v.n.  To  breed  grass  (Tutser). 

Grass-hopper,  in  entomology.  See 
Cicada  and  Grtllus. 

Grass-plot.  s.  {grass  and  ploi,)  A  small 
level  covered  with  short  grass  {mortimcr), 

GRASSK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Var.  It  was  lately  a  bishop's  see* 
Lit.  43.  39  N.  Lon.  5.  56  E. 

Grasse,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  seated  on  the  river  Othicu,  18 
miles  S.  E.  of  Carcassone. 

GRA'SSINESS.  *.  (from  grassy,^  The  state 
of  abounding  in  grass. 

GRA'SSY.  fl.  (from  grass.)  Covered  with 
grass ;  abounding  with  erass  (thy den). 

GRATE.  5.  (cra/ef,  Latin.)  1.  A  partition 
made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one  another,  or 
cro5sing  each  other  (^ddison),  S.  The  range 
of  bars  within  which  iire»  are  made  {Sped,). 

To  Grate,  v,  a.  {gratter,  French.)  1.  To 
rub  or  wear  any  thing  by  the  attrition  of  a 
rough  body  {Spenser),  2.  To  offend  by  any 
thing  harsh  or  vexatious  iSfvi/t).  3.  To  form 
a  sound  by  collision  of  asperities  or  hard  bodies 
{Mition), 

To  Grate,  v,  n.  I.  To  rub  so  as  to  injure 
or  offend  {L* Estrange).  2.  To  make  a  har^h 
noise  {Hooker)* 

GIWTEFVL,  a.  (grains,  Latin.)  I. 
Having  a  due  sense  of  benefiis  (Milton),  2. 
Pleasing;  acceptable;  delightful;  delicious 
(Bacon), 

GRATEFULLY,  ad,  1.  With  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits ;  witli 
due  sense  of  obligation  (Jjfyden),  2.  In  a 
pleasing  manner  (fVatts). 

GRATEFULNESS,  s,  (Uom  grateful.)  I. 
Gratitude ;  duty  to  benefactors  (Herbert).  2. 
Quality  of  being  acceptable ;  pleasantness. 

GRATER,  s,  (aratoir,  French.)  A  kind  of 
coarse  file  with  which  soft  bodies  are  rubbed 
to  powder  (yf.  Hill), 

GRATIAN,  father  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  I.  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Hungary.  He  was  <?ele- 
brated  for  his  |)ersonal  strength  and  his  courage, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army  in  Africa.  Ilavinpr  excited  jea- 
lou«y  at  Rome,  by  his  enmitv  to  the  pagan  su- 
perstitions, he  retired  to  Gaul,  where  he  fell  in 
fighting  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  A.  D. 
383. 

Gratian,  son  of  Valentinian  by  the  em- 
press Scvera,  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  375. 
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He  was  an  accomplished  prince.     He  was  the  portnnce  of  the  good  obtained,  the  distance  io 

iirst  Roman  einpcror  who  refused  the  tide  of  station  between  the  recipient  and  hit  beaefiw* 

Poiuifcx  Maximus.     He  was  assassinated   by;  tor,  the  smallness  of  his  claiuu,  {lerhapi  tbt 

Andragathus  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.  consciousness  of  deserving  very  oppoiiie  trm* 

Gratia (^,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  ment.     These  circumstances  unite  to  warm 

the  ISth  century,  was  born  at  Chiusi,  and  em-  the  heart  into  raptures.     The  grateful  mind  is 

, ployed  near  twenty-four  years  in  composing  a  impatient  of  a  silent  and  paskive  reception  df 

work,    entitled   Decretum,   or  Conconlantia  the  blessing. .  It  cannot  be  restrained  trooi  ac- 

Discordantinm  Canonum,  because  he  there  en-  knowlcddng  its  obhgations,  etiber  by  czpici- 

dcavourcd  to  reconcile  the  c<vnoiiS  which  sccui-  sion«  or  deeds.    It  considers  every  return  in  iit 

ed  contradictory  to  each  other.     This  work  he  power  as  an  act  of  the  strictest  just  ice  ^  nor  ii  it 

published  in  1131.     As  he  is  frequently  mis-  deterred  by  ditficulties  or  dangers  from  makiag 

taken  in  taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  the  attempt.     The  term  most  familiar^  eoh 

one  passage  of  one  father  for  another,  and  has  ployed  was  originally  suggested  by  thb  idea. 

often  cited  fal>e  decretals,  several  authors  have  The  obligation  is  perceiv^  and  felt;  andtlie 

endeavoured  to  correct  his  faults;  and  chiefly  person  benefited  considers  himself  as  (owM^ia 

Anthony  Augubtine,  in   his  excellent  work,  honour  and  justice,  either  to  repay  or  ae> 

entitled  De  emendatione  Gratiaui.      To  the  knowledge  i he  debt,  by  a  bond  that  cannot  be 

decretals  of  Gratian  the  popes  principally  owed  cancelled.    We  shall  not  wonder  at  thepccn- 

the  great  authority  they  exercised  in  the  thir-  liar  strength  and  energy  of  this  aflection,  whea 

teenth  and  following  centuries.  we  consider   that  it  is  compounded  of  JtM 

GRATlFlCAn^iON.  s.  {graiificnlio,  Lat.)  placed  upon  the  good  communicated,  afftctm 

I .  The  art  of  pleasing  {Soulh).    2.  Pleasure;  for  the  donor,  and  joy  at  the  reception.    That 

delight  (/?ogrr5).     3.  Reward;  recompence.  it  has  goodness  for  its  object,  and  the  molt 

To  GRAHi'lFY.  V,  a.   {^alificor,  Latin.)  pleising,perhapsimexpec/e<^,exertionsofgpQd« 

1.  To  indulge;  to  please  by  compliance  {Dry-  new  for  it%  immediate  cause.     (Oog«iiM  ik 

den).    S.  To  delight;  to  please  (WrfdrVon).    3.  Passions.) 
To  requite  with  a  recompcnce.  There  is  a  species  of  grateful  remorse,  which 

GRATINGLY,  ad.  (from  gra/f.)  Harshly;  sonieiinies  has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly 

offensively.  on  the  minds  of  the  most  hardened  in  m^ 

GRATINGS,  in  a  ship,  are  small  leflges  of  dence.    Of  this  Mr.  Andrews,  who  makes d» 

sawed  plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  remark,  gives  an  instance  in   the  folknriig 

lattice  or  prison   grate,    lying  on    the   up|)er  anecdote,  said  to  have  been  a  favouriie  OM 

deck,  between  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  with  the  late  Dr.  Campbell :  "  Towards  the 

serving  for  defence  in  a  close  fight,  and  also  for  beginning  of  this  century,  an  actor,  celebraiei 

the   coolness,  light,  and  convenicncy  of  the  for  mimicry,  was  to  have  been  employed  b]f  a 

sliip's  com{).iny,  comic  author,  to  takeofl'  the  person,  theinaB- 

GRATIOI^A.     Hedge-hyssop.    In  botany,  ner,   and  the  singularly  awkward  delivery  •£ 

a  genus  of  the  cla'^s  diandria,  order  nionogy-  tiie  celehiated  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  ia* 

nia.     Corol  irregular,  reversed  ;   calyx  ni(»sily  tended   to  be    intro<luccd  on    the  stage  in  t 

seven-leaved,  the  two  outer  ones  expanded;  laughable  character  (viz.   in  that  of  l5r.  F«* 

stamens  two,  sieril ;  cap<-ule  two-celled.     Fif-  sile,   in  Three  Hours  after   Marriage).    Tbt 

teen  s|)eeie!»  ;    chiefly   Indian    and  American  mimic  dressed  himself  as  a  countrymao,  ioJ 

plants,  but  a  few  Kuropean.    The  only  sj)ec!es  wailed  on  the  doctor  with  a  Ions  catalogoeof 

worthy  of  notice  is  G.  officinalis,  a  nnti\  e  of  the  ailments,  which  he  said  attended  on  bis  wife, 

south  of  Europe,  with  lanceolate,  serrate,  op-  The  physician  heard  with  amazement  diseisei 

posite,  sessile  leaves  ;  flowers  peduncled,  solita-  and  pains  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  repeated 

ry,  axillary.     This  plant  was  formerly  a   fa-  and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.    For, 

vourite  article  in  many  pharmacoposias ;  and  is  since  the  actor's  greatest  wish  was  to  keep  Dr* 

still  employed  in  Germany  as  a  violent  cathar-  Woodward  in  his  company  as  long  as  ponibk, 

tic  and  emetic,  es;;ecially  m  hydropic  cases,  in  that  he  might  make  the  more  observatioos oo 

which  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  successful.     It  \\\^  gestures,   he   loaded   his  poor  imagiDaJj 

has  also  been  recommended  as  an  aniisiphiliiic.  s(K)use  with  every  infirmity  which  had  any 

GRATIS,  ad.  (Latin.)  For  nothing  ;  with-  probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview. 

out  a  rcconi pence  {Arhtlhnot).  At  length,  having  become  completely  mafKr 

GRATITUDE,  s.  (gratiludo,  low  Latin.)  of  his  errand,  he  drew  from  his  purse  a  guioei, 

A  pleasant  aflection  excited  by  a  lively  sense  of  and,  with  a  scrape,  made  an  uncouth  oficr  of 

benefits  received  or  intended,  or  even  by  the  it.     '  Put  np  thy  money,  poor  fellow,'  (cficd 

desire  of  being  beneficial.    In  its  strengil)  it  is  the  doctor);  'thou  hast  need  of  all  tby  cash 

the  powerful  re-action  of  a  wcl!  di.-poscd  niind,  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  such  a  buadleoi 

upon  whom  benevolence  has  confened  some  diseases  tied  to  thy  back.*    The  actor  icturted 

important  j;ood.     It  is  always  connected  with  to  his  employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  con- 

an  impressive  sense  of  the  amiable  disposition  versation,  with  such  true  feeling  of  the  phpi* 

of  the  person  by  whom  the  benefit  is  confer-  cian's  character,  thattheauthor  screamed  with 

red,  ana  it  immediately  produces  a  personal  af-  approbation.    His  raptures  were  soon  checked; 

fection  toward  him.    When  the  aflection  ope-  for  the  mimic  told  him,  with  the  emphaiisat 

rates  according  to  the  natural  course  of  m-  ^ensibiliiy,  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  pro»> 

fluence,  it  will  be  corre4X)Qdciit  to  the  im-  titute  his  taleuts  to  the  rendenng  such  geouine 
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a  public  laughing-stock.  The  play« 
was  Griffin/' 

L,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
h  a  castle,  and  a  university.  It  is 
he  Muehr.     Lat.  47.  20  ><.     Lon. 

U'lTOUS.  a.  (gratnitus,  Utin.) 
ary;  granted  without  claim  or  merit 
ire).  2  Asserted  without proofC/^ay.) 
UTrOUSLY.  ad.  I.  Witlioui 
lerit.  2  Without  proof  (CAtj/y?^ '.. 
U'lTY.  s,  if^raiuii/,  Fr.)  A  iJfi-s^iU 
ledgment;  a  free  giii  (^.Swi/'t). 
ITU  LATE.  v.a.  (graiuiir,  Latin.) 
igratulate ;  to  tahite  with  declara- 
oy  iShaks,),  2.  To  declare  joy  for 
rofi). 

ULATION.   5.    {orratulatio,    Lat.) 
s  rnide  by  expresHin*^  joy  {llook(r). 
'il.ATORV.  o.  (from  graiulate.) 
aiorv ;  exprt'ssing  cougmtulaiion. 
DtNTZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
of  Culm,  with  a  castle,  seated  on 
a.     Lat.  53.  36  N.     Lon.  18.  ht  E. 
K,  a  strong  town  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
the  Maese,  beyond  which  there  is  a 
:.  6 1 .  47  N.     Lon.  5.  4o  E. 
,  in   grammar,  a  species  of  accent 
:o  acute.     The  gra%'e  accent  is  ex- 
us  Of  ^nri  shows  that  the  voice  is  to 
ed,  and  the  syllable  over  which  it  is 
mounccd  in  a  low  deep  tone. 
I,  in  iiiiisic,  is  applic^l  either  to  /one 
1.  Grave  when  applied  to  tone  do- 
it is  iow  or  deep  in  comparison  with 
er«     2>  In  time   it  dc notes  a  move- 
veen  laryco  and  adagio.     . 
,  a  final  syllabic  m    the  names  of 
from   the  Saxon  j^i.'cp,  a  ^ro\c  or 
fon) . 

i,  i,  (3fia*p,  Saxon.)  The  place  in 
id  in  which  the  dead  are  reposiicnl 

>CLOTHES.  1.  (grave  and  cUlhcs.) 

of  the  dead  {Spenser) . 
l-STOMK.  J.   {i^rave  <ind  sinrie.)  The 
.  is  laid  over  the  grave  {Sftakxpeare) . 
AVE.  r.  a.  pretcr.  fi:niv(d\  part,  p^i^s. 
graver^  French;  y^pu,)     \.  To  in- 

carve  a  6gure  or  inscription  in  any 
tance  (/Vt«r).  5?.  'J V»  carve  or  form 
).  3.  (from  I  he  noun.)  To  entomb 
tre).  4.  To  clean,  caulk,  and  sheath 
miWtfrth), 

AVE.  V.  n.  To  write  or  delineate  on 
Cances  {Exodus). 

E.  a.  {^mvr,  French.)  1.  Solemn; 
tober  {More).  2.  Not  futile;  credi- 
1).     3.  Not  showy;  not  tawdry. 

EL,  in  oryctolo^y.     :    ''Sand. 
iL.  a  disorder.     See  M  ldicine. 
A^VEL.  II.  a.   (from  ihe  noun.)     1. 
K  c«>ver  with  fijravel  {Bacon).     9.  To 
le  saod  {Csmdrn).    3.  IV)  puzzle ;  to 
lut  to  a  stand  {Shaksprare). 
'ELLED,  in  the  manage,  is  affirmed 
I  when  fragments  of  flints,  or  small 
bave  insinuated  themselves  between 
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the  outer  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  web  of  the 
shoe.  This  injury  seldom  occurs,  but  when 
the  shoe  is  fprmeci  too  flat  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face, without  its  proper  concavity ;  and  con»e- 
(pientty  ccmfines  by  its  close  pressure  whatever 
extraneous  substance  gains  admission.  The 
shf>e  should  in  such  case  be  tenderly  taken  ofi, 
by  one  nail  at  a  time,  in  preference  to  tearing 
ii  oflf  by  main  atnl  sudden  force,  as  is  most 
u>ual ;  the  sole  should  be  well  fomented  with 
jDod  hot  milk  nuo  water,  then  covered  with  an 
omoUient  poultice  of  Unseed  powder,  miHc, 
and  two  table  s|)o<msful  of  olive  oil,  letting  the 
same  l>e  rc|)eatcJ  daily,  till  the  inflammation 
hossubsidcd,  and  the  tenderness  gone  off*  when 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof  may  be  hardened  by 
two  or  three  applications  of  a  sponge  dipt  in 
vinegar  boiling  hot  before  the  shoe  is  replaced. 

GRA'VELrlSS.  a.  (from  grave,)  Wanting 
a  tomb ;  unburied  {Shakipeare), 

GRAVELINES,  a  strong  seaport  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North.  It  it  seated 
on  the  Aa.     Lat.,50.  59  N.     Lon.  2.  13  E. 

GRA'VELLY.  a.  {graveieux,  French.) 
Full  of  gravel ;  abounding  with  gravel  {Har* 
vat), 

GKA'VELY.  ad.  (from  grave.)  I.  So- 
lemnly; seriously;  soberly;  without  lightness 
or  mirth  {Spectator).  2.  Without  gaudiness 
or  ."ihow. 

GRAVEN  AC,  a  town  of  Soabia,  capiul  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  48.  22  N. 
Lon.  J).  2H  E. 

GHA'VENESS.  1.  (from  grave.)  Serious- 
ne-b;  solenmity  and  sobriety  of  behaviour 
{Denham). 

GRA  VEOLENT.  a.  igraveolens,  Latin.) 
StrrmK  scented. 

GR.VVER.  s.{graveur,  French.)  1.  One 
whose  business  is  to  inscribe  or  carve  u|)on 
hard  subsunces;  one  who  copies  pictures 
upon  wood  or  metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper 
{Urydem).  2.  The  style  or  tool  used  In  grav- 
ing {Boyle). 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James),  cclc- 
brai'ed  tor  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  was  born  in  10*88,  at  Delft  in 
Holland.  He  was  educated  to  the  profession 
of  the  civil  law ;  and  practised  some  time  at 
the  Hague.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Journal  Litteniire,  published  there.  But  be 
was  afterwards  made  professor  of  mathematics 
and  a:»tronomy  at  Leyden ;  and  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  that 
university.     He  died  in  1742. 

Gravesande  was  a  man  amiable  in  his  pri- 
vate character,  and  respectable  in  his  puolic 
one;  for  few  men  of  letters  have  rendered 
more  eminent  services  to  their  country.  The 
ministers  of  the  republic  consulted  him  on  all 
occasions  when  his  talents  were  requisite  to 
assist  them,  which  his  skill  in  calcidatiou  ofteu 
enabled  !-:m  to  do  in  money  matters.  He  was 
of  great  .ervice  as  a  decj'pherer,  in  detecting 
the  secri->  correspondence  of  their  enemies. 
And  ia  his  own  professioti  none  ever  applied 
the  powers  of  nature  with  more  success,  or  to 
more  useful  purposes. 
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Of  hU  publications  the  principal  are,  1.  An  fic  gravities :  he  adopts  this  name  rather  than 

Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  either  areometer  or  hydrometer,  because  these 

2.  The  Elements  of  Algebra.     3.  An  Essay  on  latter  terms  are  grounded  upon  the  supposition 

Perspective.    4.  A  new  Theory  of  Collision,  that  a  fluid  is  always  the  thing  weighea;where- 

5.  A  Course  of  Logic  and  M'^taphysics.    Pro-  as,  with   regard   to  solids,  the  nqiiid  is  the 

fessor  Altamand  published  an  edition  of  his  known  term  of  comparison  to  which  the  uii- 

Alathematical  and  Philosophical   Works,   in  known   weight  is  referred.     Guyton's  gravi- 

S  vols.  4to.  meter  is  executed  in  glass,  and  is  of  a  cylindric 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  form,  being  that  which  requires  the  smallest 
county  of  Kent,   on   the  south  side  of  the  qnantity  of  fluid,  and  is  on  that  account  pre- 
"Thames,  and  the  first  port  on  that  river.     In  terable,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
the  time  of  Richard  11.  this  town  was  taken  vinte  for  the  security  of  a  vertical  position.     It 
and  burned  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  on  carries  two  basins,  one  of  them  superior,  at 
which  account,  perhaps,  as  a  compensation,  the  extremity  of  a  thin  stem,  towards  the  mid* 
the  inhabitants,   with  those  of  Milton,  ob-  die  of  which  the  fixed  point  of  immersion  is 
tained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  pas-  marked.    The  other,  or  lower  basin,  termi- 
sengers  from  thence  to  London,  oji  condition  nntes  in  a  point;  it  contains  the  balls,  and  is 
that  they  should  provide  boats  on  purpose,  and  attached  to  the  cylinder  by  two  branches.  The 
carry  all  persons,  either  at  two-pence  per  head,  moveable  suspension,  by  means  of  a  hook,  has 
with  his  bundle,  or  the  whole  boat's  fare  should  the  inconvenience  of  shortening  the  level  which 
be  four  shillings.    This  charter  ha^  been  con-  is  to  secure  the  vertical  position.     The  cylin- 
firmed  by  succeeding  princes,  ai\d  under  proper  der  U  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
regulations  they  still  enjoy  this  advantageous  ().85  inches  in  length.     It  carries  in  theumief 
privilege.      The  fare  is  now   eighteen-pence  basin  an  additional  constant  weight  of  nve 
each  passenger.     The  boats  are  large  and  com-  ffraumies,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  grsini. 
modious,  and  much  improved   within   these  These  dimensions  might  be  increased  so  ai  to 
few  years ;  they  are  obliged  to  depart  on  the  render  it  capable  of  receiving  a  much  more 
ringing  of  a  bell  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  they  go  considerable  weight ;  but  this  is  unnecessarr. 
to  London  with  tserj  flood,  and  return  from  M.  Guyton  has  added  a  piece  which  be  calls 
Billingsgate  on  the  like  signal  with  every  ebb.  the  plonguer,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  placed  in 
For  its  better  security,  Henry  VIII.  raised  a  the  lower  basin  when  used,  and  is  consequcat- 
platform  of  guns  to  tne  cast  of  the  town,  and  ly  en tirelv immersed  in  the  fluid.  Itisabulbof 
erected  a  fort  directly  opposite,  at  Tilbury,  ou  glass  loaded  with  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  oner- 
the  Essex  shore,  wnich  is  a  regular  fortifica-  cury,  in  order  that  its  total  weight  i^ay  be  eqotl 
lion,   has    a  battery  commanding    the  river  to  the  constant  additional  weight  added  to  the 
mounted  with  above  100  pieces  of  cannon,  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  bf 
carrying  balls  from  twenty-four  to  forty-six  this  piece.     It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
pound' weight.    Oueen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  the  weight  bein^  determined  at  the  same  tern- 
lord  mayor  of  Lohdon,  the  aldermen,  and  all  perature  at  which  the  instrument  wasorigi- 
the  companies,  to  receive  all  eminent  strangers  nally  adjusted,  it  will  sink  to  the  same  niark 
and  ambassadors  at  Gravesend,  in  their  forma-  on  the  stem,  whether  it  is  loaded  with  a  cod- 
lities  ;  and  attend  them  to  London  in  their  stant  additional  weight  in  the  upper  basin,  or 
bar^res,  if  they  went  by  water,  if  they  went  whether  the  effect  of  this  weight  be  prodwced 
by  land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horseback,  bv  the  additional   piece  in   the  lower  dish . 
in  their  gowns,  on  Blackheath.  From  this  explanation  there  will  be  nodifi* 

Gravesend  is  a  corporation  town,  and,  toge«  culty  in  seeing  how  this  instrument  maybe 

therwith  Milton,  governed  bya  mayor,  jurats,  adapted  to  every  case  in  practice.     It  maybe 

and  common-council  men.    The  town -house,  used,  1.  For  solids.     The  only  condition  will 

where  ail  public  business  is  transacted,  was  be,  that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  body  to  be 

built  in  the  year  1764.     There  are  two  mar-  examined  shall  be  rather  less  than  the  constant 

kets  weekly,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  additional  weight,  which  in  this  instrument  i$ 

fish-market  every  Sunday  morning.     All  out-  about  115  grains.     2.  For  liquids  of  less  spe- 

ward  bound  ships  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  cific  gravity  than  water,  the  instrument,  wiih- 

before  the  town,  till  they  have  been  examined  out  the  additional  weight  above-mentiooed, 

by,    and   obtained    proper    clearances    from,  weighs  about    four    hundred   and   fifty-nine 

searchers,  appointed  for  that   purpose,   who  srains,  in  the  dimensions  before  lakl  dot^- 

have  an  office  near  the  town  quay:  a  centinel  it  would  be  easy  to  limit  its  weight  to  the 

is  also  stationed  at  the  block-house,  below  the  utmost  accuracy.      We    have  therefore  the 

town,  to  give  notice  by  the  firing  of  a  musket,  range  of  one-fifin  of  buoyancy,  and  consequent- 

when  ships  are  coming  up  the  river,  who  are  ly  the  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  inierme- 

obliged  to  receive  on  board  officers  from  the  diaie  densities  from  water  to  the  most  hMj 

customs,  a  number  of  which  are  constantly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  which  is  known  ^  bear 

waiting  here  for  that  purpose.     Lat.  61.  25  N.  in  this  respect  the  ratio  of  eight  to  ten  with 

Lon.  0.  27  E.    .  regard  to  water.     3.  When  liquids  of  grestflf 


Guyton  to  an  instrument  for  measuring  speci-    one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  grains,  thew- 


G  R  A  G  R  A 

inient  can  receive  in  iho  upper  ba^iin  mnrc  hy  which  it  attract*  IxMlici;  hut  It^raitae  tliis  is  the 

a  four  limw  the  u^u-l  joimional  ut     in,  n-^uU  of  the  ^mvitatioii  of  Ini^iics  towards  all  ihc 

ihout  losing  the  equilibrium  of  Jiv  vntical  partsof  %%hidiilie  eanh  coiisij.ti. 

ation.     Ill  this  siafe  it  Is  c.!nal>li'  of  -iicw-  '.  Ihis  |»oini  or  centre  is  li-ieil  within  the  rarth. 

z  the  specific  ;»raviiy  of  ll.c  u.ost  coiu-.-nirat-  °'  "* '*"^'**  *»"»  ^^^^  «  f*'  «  »».V  authentic  history 

'     •  I         .      f                               .1           -.        .  reaches. 

•cnU.     4.   h    possesses   auoihcr   pr-MH^rly.  3   |„  ^„    ,3^^  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the 

imely.  llial  it  may  be  used  as  a  b.lante  to  ^^^y^   „,^  f;^^  of  gravity  U  equal,  rrrtrri.  p«n6«,. 

teniune  the  absolute  weiglit  ol  buch  ImiIic*  -fhe  fonre  of  gravity  i»  wA  wjimI  on  all  ports  of  the 

do  not  exceed  its  additional  hwd.     3.  Last-  earth's  lurface,  for  two  reasons:     I.  All   parts  of 

»  the  purity  of  the  water  bcinj^  known,  il  the  forfacc  are  not  equidistant  from  the  centre, 

ill  indicate  the  degrees  of  rarefaction   and  the  earth   hiring  tplieroidical :     9.   The  gmvity  is 

mdensation  in  pm})ortion  to  its  own  bulk,  diifereot  in  different  latitudes,  by  rx*aM>n  of  the  va. 

bfind  the  f|iecific  gravilv  of  anv  so'iil  bv  the  nation  in  the  centrifui:al  force,  occutiomd  by  the 

f»ninetcr,.obsene' this  rule:  '*•  Froni  the  earth't  rotaiioit:  the  increment  of  gravity  on  this 

-eight  in  the  upper  di>b.  when  the  inoni-  account  beinit  as  tlie  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 

leot  is  properly  iinimr^ctl  in  the  unVnotvn  »«»iV^«-.    ^^J;  j^™^^'*  fonuula  lor  the  pru|M>nion  of 

Old.  Uke  tWe  weight  which  is  plami  ui.li  ^^^^1^' ^l^!^'^''"''''  ^'""^■'  ""  K'"^"  **'***"'  ''*' 

le  body  in  the  same  scale  at  the  like  adjust-  »  4.  Gravity  equally  affect,  all  bodies,  without  r». 

Wit.    The  remainder  is  the  absolute  weiKht  ^^^  ^i,^,(^  their  bulk,  figure,  or  matter;  so  that, 

f  the  lolid.     Multiply  this   by  the   specific  abstracting  from  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  the 

prity  of  the  fluid,  and  reaene  the  proJuct.  nwst  compact  and  loose,  the  greatest  and  smallest 

^lom  the  additional  weight,  when  the  Uidy  bodies  would  all  descend  through  an  equal  sfiace 

I  placed  in  the  lower  basin,  take  the  weight  in  tlie  same  time:  as  appears  from  the  quick  de- 

rhen  it  was  placed  in  the  upper,    I'hc  re-  scent  of  very  light  bodies  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Hinder  will  be  the  loss  of  wei^rit  by  iinmer-  11**  •?«»  which  b<idies  do  actually  fall,  in  vacuo, 

on.    Divide  the  re-erveil  pro<iuct  Iw  the  loss  »  ^^h  ^e*  »n  the  first  second  of  time,  in  the  Uti- 

f  imraenion.  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  tude  of  Ixwdon ;  and  for  other  times,  either  greater 

)«cific  gravity  of  the  solid  with  regard  to  dis-  ^  ^.  ^^"^  *»»«•  ^^  »P««  descended  from  rest 

lied  water  at  the  stindanl  temperature  and  y^J"^^l  XT^TJl'  •'^J^?"'*f  ""^  1^ 

—         t,     rri    £   J    .             'c    '        *.     ^r  times,  while  the  falling  body  u  not  far  from  the 

rruure.       To  find  the  sjiec  fie  gravity  of  a  earth's  snrface.             ^        ^ 

Old.  proceed  thus  :    •«  To  the  weight  of  the  5  ^lib  power  is  the  greatest  at  the  earth's  sur- 

iivimeter  add   the   weight  required   in   the  f^^e,  from  whence  it  derrrases  both  upwards  and 

|iper  basin  to  sink  it  in  the  unknown  fluid."  downwards,  but  not  both  ways  in  the  same  propor- 

giin,  "To  the  weight  of  the  gravimeter  add  tkm;  for  upwards  the  force  of  gravity  is  less,  or 

le  weight  required  in  the  »anie  manner  to  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  tlic 

nk  it  in  distilled  water.    Divide  the  fir<»tsum  centre  increases;  but  below  the  surface,  the  power 

f  the  latter,  and  the  quotient   will  (>e  the  decreases  ui  such  sort  that  its  intensity  is  in  the 

wcific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  question."     See  direct  ratio  of  tlie  disUnce  from  the  centre. 

WCIPic  GRAVITY,    HYDROfTATlCS.  and  ^  ^'  ^i  »»  bodies  gravitate  towanls  the  earth,  so 

ItbroiiETER  ^**         ^'^       equally  cravilate  tomards  all  bi>dies; 


_  ..  •      I   •         - — -    P^rti: 

leaning;  a  ship's   bottom,   when  she   is   laid  for  by  adding  or  takinj!  awuy  any  i>art  of  tlic  mat- 

Boand  during  the   recess  of  the  tide.     See  ter  of  a  body,  its  (;ra«ity  ia*  increased  or  lic  creased 

IREAMINC  and  CARECiriirG.  in  the  pro|iortion  of  the  quantity  of  such  fx^rtion 

To  GRA'VITATE.    c.   «.    (from   gravis,  to  tlie   whole  mats.     Ilcture  al^   the   ;L;r.iviiaiJ;.g 

•atinO  To  lend  to  the  centre  of  attraction  powers  of  l>odie%  at  the  same  dlitanci-  In.;  1  iin- 

Bmtlry)  centre,  are  pro|>nrtional  to  tl:e  quautiiitk  of  mit.rr 

GRAVITATION.*,  (from /rrari/u/r)  Art  i" «he >>"«;i"-                             ... 

f  tcndin!?  10  the  cenire  {P^pr).  „^''™'  Y- ""'nil     ^,""f^:  ". '       '"  ""I"" 

r»o  »#irnn.'       r         :«       1    .•-  a  •   w---i,.  quence  of  <» bich  all  the   ;'l.ii:-t«  tend  to  r  nean'^ilur, 

GR.VVlT\./.(^rfl^l/ai.UtlnOI.^^^:ght;  ^^  j^^^^j  ,„  ^^^  ^^,;^.,  ^^^^   ^^.,^  ,,j  ^„^; 

eavioeui    lewlency   to  the  centre  yOroun),  u,  ihe  .niver»e  teml  tow;,rc!.  ore  ar.o-h.  r. 

.  Auociousness  ;   weight  of  guilt  Uiooker).  ji^.  ^rr<^  by  vil.ich  the  mind  of  w  I^ac  Nr  »%- 

.Seriousness;  solemniiy  {Bacon).  too  was  led  to  tno  coixlu^h^ii  rtspectioc  uiiiv.r««l 

Gbavity,  in  phy^icj,  the  natural  tenden-  gravity,  has  been  descril/ci  i'l  the  UAkt^h,^  niau- 

f  or  uieliiuitioB  oif  bodies  towards  the  eealre.  ncr.     Having    mad",    tb"    c  eat   discovery    nf    .m 

■d  IB  IhUacoaeipiivily  agrees  with  eentripelal  universal  and  motnal  d<.il«c.itiu  of  all  tiic  matter 

irec.  in  the  tolu*  system,   lie  « as  one  day  kpecuUii- :; 

Artimiar  Granfv,  it  that  wbirb  reaperta  the  on  this  subject,  ami  coinparii-.g  ii  with  other  *.-■ 

■dip  •r  by  whirb  bodiea  descend,  or  tend  l»-  flections  wiiich  lie  observed  auioLc  bodits,  surit  a« 

■rdstfaeeentreof  the  earth;  the  pheDomeoa  or  magnets,  &c.     He   oouiidered   icrre-triai    gravrn- 

CjWrtki  of  whieb  are  as  follow :  as  a  tbroe  of  this  kind.    By  tlie  weight  oi  terrev- 

I.  All  cireamteire^trial  bodit-^  do  hereby  lead  trial  bodies  they  kept  anitcd  with  the  e^nb.     Bv 

n^irda  a  point,  which  is eitht'rar?urately  or  very  iti  weight  was  the  water  of  the  ocean  t-^rmed  b:  • 

saiiy  tbccmtrf  of  Bsa^nitude  of  the  terraqueous  a  sphere.    This  force  e&tendcd.  wiihevi  asy   re- 

ob«.     Not  that  it  ia  meant  that  there  ia  really  markabie  dxminutkio.  i'>  ibe   tups  «i   ibe   hiijbt*: 

ly  virtue  arciianBiB  the  point  eaUedUieQe&Irt,  muttataim.    Might    it   not   reace   ai-jch    ur^jt:- 


GRAVITY. 

Mi7  it  Dol  operate  even  at  the  dUianre  of  the  The  weight  ofa  terrestrial  liodj,  or  it 

moon  ?    In  the  same  manner  that  the  planetary  on  its  support,  is  the  effiBCt  of  the  aei 

force  deflects  the  moon  from  the  tangent  to  her  gravitation  of  all  ita  particles  ;  for  bodi 

orbit,  and  causew  her  to  describe  an  ellipiie,  the  kind  of  matter  fall  equally  fiut     This 

weight  of  a  cannon  ball  deflects  it  from  the  line  of  ascertained  with  the  utmost  accuracy  b 

its  direction,  nnd  mskes  it  dcRcrihe  a  paraliola.  Newton,  hy  c<jiiiparing  the  vibrational 

What  if  the  deflecting  force  which  incurvates  her  lums  made  of  every  kind  of  matter, 

path  towards  the  earth  be  the  simple  weight  of  the  their  united  gravitation  is  proportioBi 

moon  ?  If  the  weight  of  a  body  be  the  same  with  quantity  of  matter ;  and  we  have  eondi 

the  general  planetary  force,  it  will  diminish  as  every  atom  of  terrestrial  matter  i»  h 

the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  earth  increases,  equally  heavy.   We  extend  this  condni 

Therefore,  said  he,  since  the  distance  of  the  moon  sun  and  planets,  and  say  that  the  obaef 

from  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  about  50  times  tation  of  a  planet  is  the  united  graTitaii 

greater  than  the  diatanoe  of  the  stone  which  1  particle.    Therefore  sir  Isaac  Newtw 

throw  from  my  hand,  and  which  is  deflected  16  from  a  collective  view  of  all  the  phenoi 

Ibet  in  one  second,  the  weight  of  this  stone,  if  taken  all  matter  gravitates  to  all  matter  with 

up  to  the  height  of  the  moon,  should  be  reduced  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dista 

to  the  25U(Hh  part,  and  should  there  deflect  ^^Vvith  But  we  do  not  think  that  this  inferrn 

of  16 feet  in  a  second ;  and  the  moon  should  deflect  lately  certain :  though  we  acknowledg 

•a  much  from  the  tangent  in  a  second.     Having  experiments  on  pendulums,  consisting 

tiie  dimensions,  as  he  thought,  of  the  moon's  orbit,  variety  of  terrestrial  matter,  all  of  whiH 

he  immediately  computed  the  mo«»n's  deflection  in  ed  their  oscillations  in  equal  times,  de 

a  second;  but  he  found  it  considerably  diflerent  that  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  tho 

front  what  he  wished  it  to  be.    Ue  therefore  con-  lums  vras  proportional  to  their  quantiti 

eluded  that  the  planetary  force  waanot  the  weight  tcr,  and  that  equal  gravitation  may  b 

of  the  planet.    For  some  years  he  thought  no  of  all  terrestrial  matter, 

more  of  it :  but  one  day,  in  the  Royal  Society,  he  The  elliptical  motion  of  a  planet  is 

heard  an  account  read  of  measurements  of  a  de-  that  the  accelerating  power  of  its  grai 

gree  of  the  meridian,  which  showed  him  that  the  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dist 

radius  of  the  earth  and  tlie  distance  of  the  moon  the  proportionality  of  the  squares  of  tl 

were  very  diflerent  from  what  he  had  believed  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  shows  that 

them  to  be.     When  he  went  home  he  repeated  his  gravitations  of  the  planets  vary  by  the 

computation,  and  found,  that  the  deflection  of  a  But  this  third  observation  of  Kepler  a 

atone  was  to  the  simultaneous  deflection  of  the  been  the  same,  although  the  gravitatioi 

moon  as  the  square  of  the  moon's  distance  from  tide  of  matter  in  Jupiter  had  l>ei*n  cqi 

the  centre  of  the  earth  to  tlie  square  of  the  stone's  of  a  particle  of  terrestrial  matter,  pnr 

distance.    Therefore  the  moon  is  deflected  by  its  all  the  matter  in  Jupiter  did  not  grai 

weight ;  and  the  fall  of  a  stone  is  just  a  pari  iculsr  ^^th  of  Jupiter  had  been  such  gravitatii 

instance  of  the  exertion  of  the  universal  planetary  his  deflection  from  the  tangent  of  his  or 

force.     This  computation  was  but  roughly  made  have  been  the  same  as  at  present,  and  t 

at  first ;  but  it  was  this  coincidence  that  excited  his  revolution  would  have  been  what  w 

the  philosopher  to  a  more  attentive  review  of  the  In  order  that  the  third  law  of  Kepler 

whole  subject.     When  everv  circuniRtanep  which  true  of  the  planetary  motiMns,  no  m 

can  aff*ect  the  result  is  taken  into  account,  the  co-  quired  than  that  the  acruuiulated  grav 

incidence  is  found  to  be  most  accurate.     The  fnll  the  planet  be  proportional  tf»  its  quanti 

of  the  Htone  is  not  the  full  effect  of  its  weight ;  for  ter,  and  thus  the  matter  nhich  dues  not 

it  is  diminished  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  will  l>e  compensated  by  the  superior  g 

its  axis :  it  is  also  diminiiihcd  by  the  weight  of  t lie  of  the  rest. 

air  which  it  displaces :  it  in  also  diminished  by  itK  But  btrcausc  M*e  have  no  authority  I 

tendency  to  the  moon.     On  the  other  hand^  the  that  there  is  mntter  whi«'h  gravitates  < 

moon  docs  not  revolve  round  tho  earth,  hut  round  from  the  rest,  or  which  does  not  gravita 

a  common  centre  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  its  entitled  to  suppose  that  gravity  operate 

period  is  ab(»ut  jl^jth  shorter  than  if  it  revolved  all  matter. 

round  the  earth ;  and  the  moon's  deflection  is  af-  And  this  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  > 

fected  by  the  sun's  disturbing  force.    But  all  these  philosophy,  that  the  solar  system  eons 

corrections  can  be  accurately  nisde,  and  the  ratio  dies  composed  of  matter,  cxery  partich 

of  the  fbll  weight  of  the  stoue  to  the  full  deflec-  is,  in  fact,  continuslly  deflected  by  its  ' 

tion  of  the  moon  ascertained.    This  has   been  wardevery  other  particle  in  the  sv stem 

done.  this  deflection,  or  actual  deviation,  or  a* 

Terrestrial  gravity  therefore,  or  that  power  by  sure,  tending  to  deviation  from  unifor 

whi  ch  bodies  fal  1  or  press  on  t  heir  sup|>orts,  is  only  neal  motion,  is  in  the  inverse  duplica^ 

a  particular  instsnce  of  that  general  tendency  by  their  distance. 

which  the  planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits.  This  doctrine  is  called  the  system  of 

Bodies  may  be  said  to  gravitate  when  the^*  give  gravitation  ;  but  it  has  been  blamed  as 

indications  of  their  being  gravis  or  heavy,  that  is,  ing  an  unphilusophical  principle  int 

when  they  fall  or  press  on  their  supports ;  there-  Gravitation  is  said  to  be  an  occult  qui 

fore  the  planets  may  be  said  to  gravitate  when  therefore  as  unfit  for  the  explanation 

they  give  similar  indications  ofthe  same  tendency  mena  as  any  of  the  occult  qualities  of 

by  their  curvilineal  motions.    The  general  fact,  But  this  reproach  is  unfounded ;  grsTit 

that  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  are  mutually  not  express  any  quality  whatever,  buti 

deflected  toward  each  other,  may  l>e  expressed  by  fact,  an  event,  nn  actual  deflectiou,  or 

the  verbal  noun  gravitation.     Gravitation  d«K'H  pn'ssun*.  producing  an  actual  detfocti 

not  express  a  quality,  but  uu  evv^ut,  a  deflecliou,  bud)  pt-ostfj.     'riienr  are  notocrult,  bi 

or  a  prtssnre.  of  coutimialob8er>aliuu.   True^indeei 


GRAVITY. 

Uh'S   iMit  dt'T.y,   filtiinti{*h  he  (!<h:«   not   p(i*>iii\iM\  (as   iiiechautcul  causr*  tlo)   liot  iii  prop/>rti<m   \o 

MV.   t:..i,i  il.i:»  th-iii-(-rKHi,   |)i(-.iti<.  i.r   LT.ixiiiMu.ii,  the  i^nivity  ot  !M>li(l  iiiiittcr.*'     ll' ho  adroit  Hu*  [h: 

I  an  rltVit  li;iiM:^  u  caiiai-.     Ciiaviiy  l^  suid  tir  itv.  iictruti<m  ul*   parts  hi   iiupcuetnibic  >uliitiiiu.i',  vie 

bifc  cause.     Gravity  is  the  bi-iiig  gravis  or  he;ivy,  lose  the  uotioii  of  lio<Iie!>:    iwy,  wc   conceive   nrxl 

nd   gravitation  is  thi'  ^ivln;;  iiidicatioiia  of  being  admit  u  cuiurailictiuu.     Let  iu»  ul<to  recoiltn't  lliat 

teavj.     Heaviness    therefore   U   the   word   wtiich  gravity  is    inevssuut    in    itb   o|>eratioas;    imt    the 

i|»re&!ies  gravita>,  and  our  notion  of  the  cause  of  permanent    elfect    of    a    transient,    sinniltuneuua 

Iw  planctarjy-  deflections  is  the  same  with  our  no  UDpretsion.     And  since  this  is  the  caa«%  and  iiuiu: 

ion  of  heaviness.     This  may  be  iiMlistinct  and  un-  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  gravity  wa9  imprinted 

itia^ctory    to  a    mind    tustidiously    curious;    but  upon  all  matter  by  the  Creator's  ftat,  at  the  ciea- 

ochiiig  can  Ikt  ntore  familiar,    'iiie   plaiR't  is  de-  tion,  why  may  it  not   be  said  that   gravity  is   uii 

ected,  because  it  Is  heavy.     We  are  supptjscd  to  inriesinent  eilect  of  an  iiumaterial  cause,     ft  would 

splaln  the  fall  of  a  stone  through  water  very  sa-  imply  iio  contradiction;  and  what   lias   been  lor- 

Buctorily,    and    witlioat  having   recourse  to  any  nicrly  snid  b\  an  anihor  of  no  small  talents  might 

ccult  quality,, when  we  say  that  ii  it  heavier  than  be  ii;;uin  urged  in  its  favour:  "  We  have  then  aii 

be  water;  and  we  explain  the  risi>  of  a  pii>ce  of  elfci'l  worthy  of  oronipoteiu*e,  and  lo  he  performed 

ork,   when  we  say  that  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  only  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Deity.    And 

mer.     The  explanations  of  the  mutual  actiou<«  of  from  this  wc  may  see,  with  inexpressible  satist'action, 

ke   planets  arc   equally   sati*>factury,    liiunded  on  the  power  of  the'  Creator  constantly  exerted  through 

lie  lame  principlet,  aiid  equally  free  from  all.  S4>-  ail  nature.'* 

pUatry  or  employment  ol  occult  causes,  'i'he  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  do  well  to  cod* 
■eight  of  a  body  is  not  its  tieaviiu'ss,  but  ttie  ef-  suit  an  iuteresting  essay  on  the  hypotheses  which 
feet  of  its  iieavhiess.  It  is  a  gravitatiou,  an  ac-  have  been  invented  to  account  tor  gravitution,  by 
l**l  pressure,  hidicatcd  by  its  baUncing  the  sup-  professor  Viiicc,  of  Cambridge,  an  essay  which  has 
posed  heaviness  of  aiiotlirr  liody,  or  by  its  hd-  been  published  suice  the  preccduig  article  wa»  pre- 
wiring the   known  elasticil,)   of  a   sj>ring,  or  by  pan*d  for  the  press. 

baiaocuig  any  other  natural*  power.     It  is  similar        GRAvnv,  in  music,  is  an  aiTccliuD   of  sound, 

to  the  pressure  which  a  magnet  exerts  on  a  piece  whereby  it   becomes  denominated   grave,  low,  or 

of  iron.     Wliethcr  either  vi'  tbcst^  l)c  pntdunAl  by  flat. 

die  impulse  of  a  stream  ol  fluid,  is  a  question  witli         Gravit3*  standi  in  upjKtsition  to  acutcnessi  which 

which  wc  need  Mft  conoeni  ourselves.     We  gain  is  that  all cclion  of  sound,  whereby  it  i<»  denominated 

■  most  extensive  and  important  knouhflge,  by  acule,  sharp,  or  hi^h.  The  gravity  of  loandt 
Mr  aoquainfancc  with  thit  universal  law;  for  we  de|)ends  on  the  thickness  and  distension  of  the 
d>  oow  exphiin  every  nlienoiuenon,  by  (tohiliug  chords,  or  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  pipes,  and 
out  how  it  is  contained  in  thii  law  ;  and  wc  can  in  general  on  the  nktsi^,  extent,  and  tension,  of  the 
ptdict  the  events  of  the  y<lar  system  almost  sonorous  bodies,  llie  larger  and  more  hu  are  the 
vnUn  the  b<uit  of  a  clock.  Thia,  onJ  would  tliink,  bodies,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibrations,  and  the 
M^  to  lalisly  the  most  imiuiVitivr  mind.     But,  graver  the  v>uiul>. 

gWMttr,    in    ttliittm,    sen^r    cuj.'unufque    neaata.         It  must  be  observed,  that  acutcness  and  grarity, 

Jflere  setms  to  be  a  fatal  and  ruinous  disposition  as    also    loudness    and    lowness,  arc    but   relative 

■  the  human  mind,  a  sort  ot  priapism  of  the  un-  things.  We  Ci>Tnnionly  call  a  sound  acute  and  loud, 
^cntanding,  that  is  irritated  by  evfry  interdict  or  in  respect  to  another  wliich  is  grave,  or  low,  with 
Mand  imperfection.  We  would  tale  a  microscope  respect  to  the  former ;  so  that  the  same  sound 
te  laok  nt  light ;  we  would  know  wliat  knowing  i^,  may  be  both  grave  and  acute,  and  also  loud  and  low, 
•ftd  We  wiiuld  weigh  heaviness.  U'  different  comparisons. 

fnun  the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  the   pre-         GRAVITY  (Specific),  is  the  rehuive,  comparativi*, 

Mnt  day,  the  world  hits  been  enttrtainiKl  with  va-  or  apparent  gravity  of  any  body,  in  respect  of  thai 

nms  pltiloMtphicHl  whimsies  ou  thi>  subject.    As  of  an  equal  bulk  or  magnitude  of  another  liuiiy ; 

■0  bi'kiorical  account  of  them  would  be  of  no  real  denoting  that  gravity  or  weight  which  is  peculiar  to 

■dvautage  to   seienct-,    wc   sliali  not  attempt  an>  each  species  or  kind  of  bod^,  and  by  which  it  is  dis- 

viqi;  of  the  kind.     We  hhall  merely  remark,  tiiat,  tiugui»he«l  from  all  other  kinds. 
M  late,  many  attempts   have  l»een  mode  to  trace         in  this  sense  a  body  is  said  to  l>e  tpecifir:illy 

^planetary  detleciious    to    their  origin  in   the  tu*avier  than  another,  when  under  the  same   bulk 

*Mion  of  Slime   impelling  m&tter ;    yet  thest.-  at-  it  contains  a  greater  weight  than  that  other;  and 

*|*ipr.s  could  not  be  succe>!tful.   becuu<»e  tlity  are  reciprocally  the  latter  is  sud  to  be  specifically  Irghtue 

«1  built  upon    hy|K>theses.     Much  h.u«  bet  if  said  than  the  former.    Thus,  if  there  are   two   equ;il 

Xhlttciiiii;   an    a;iherial    nu'diuni    (»ce    /Ktiilr;.  spheres,  each  one  foot  in  diameter;  the  one  of  lead, 

*nrh  odds  notliiu*:  to  our  i'  :.  >  iK;wie<i;:(>.     Km::  and  the  other  of  wood:  tiooe  the  leaden  one  is  t'ound 

'Uie    legitimate    conse(iucKc<v    uf    thi.s*   .1 ;  .cri  j  Ji^'avier  than  tlie  wooden  one,  it  is  said  to  be  specili- 

■JpMhesis  wpn>  conaiMent   »i«h   the   ph.V!ionM';.i!.  cally,  or  in  specie,  lieavier;  and  the  wooden  one 

^  bavc  not  qbtitiued  any  t-xplaijalioii.     \'i(.    ii.ive.  specifically  lighter. 

^y  lean.ed    that   the   upi'i  m"ii.c(.s   art    .^;i'.-ii    as        lliis  kind  of  gravity  is  by  some  called  relative;  in 

^  voulJ  have  lK:cn,  had  au  a.>ilu-ridl  ii>aLerso  opposition  to  absolute  graTity,  which  increases  in  pro- 

'liited  aial  so  acted,     'llie  nh>rrvetl   1u-.\n  x,i  the  portion  to  the  quantity  or  mois  of  the. body. 
P^MttMuena  are  as  e.x'.eiuivc:  as  tuosc  of  the  hy-         Imv  qf  the  tintyic  grmvity  of  boHiet. — L  ^ }^^* 

PHkesis;  therefore  it  leaclus  m  nothing  but  what  bodies  are  equal  in  bulk,  their  specific  gratidrft  • 

*einc«-  without  it.  are  to  each  other  m  their  weight,  or  as  tlicir  den 

titdecd  it  appt'ars  to  u<  usei^  s«,  it   not  impro-  sities. 
Pjff  to  scorch  lor  an^    HMci'uiJ-ji  Cin.-  of  ^ra-         II.  If  two  bodies  are  of  the  same  sneclfic  gmtii\ 

^fy    Let  tlie  hingu;.s(.  of  \i-  muu  l*-  lec^lUctcd :  or  density,  their  abtolute  weights  will  b#  as  iWii 

'Whatever  tlie  CHuse   i-.,     ^avs  he,  '  ihul  ctuse  ntasnitudes  or  bulks. 

P^netmifs  even  to  iho  ccnt.-ia  ol  tlie  mhi  and  pl.t-         Ai.  In  bodies  of  tlie  same  woiahl.  i^  ^pMM&v 

**»i  witljuiit  miy  cjiminuii<;n  tl  ii^  virtue;  and  i^  ^jraviiies are  reciprocally  as  tlieir  bidW. 
■*A  IMS  MCQfduig  lo  tMv  saiJciiitics  ol  boiUcs,         iV.The  specific  ^ravitka  %fi  •U  MIm  ««  In  a 
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ratio,  compounded  of  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
weight*  aud  reciprocal  ratio  of  therr  magnitudes. 
Aufl  hence  again  the  specific  gravities  are  as  the 
densities. 

V.  Tlie  absolute  gravities  or  weights  of  bodies 
are  in  tite  compound  ratio  of  their  specilic  gravi- 
ties and  raagnitudrji  or  bulks. 

VL  The  magnitudes  of  bodies  are  directly  as 
their  weights,  and  reciprocally  as  their  »pecific 
gravities. 

VIL  A  body  specifically  heavier  than  a  fluid, 
loses  as  much  of  its  weight  when  immersed  in  it, 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid 
of  the  same  bulk  or  mt^itude. 

Hence,  since  the  specific  gravities  are  as  the 
absolute  gravities  under  the  same  bulk;  the  specific 
gravity  df  the  fluid  will  be  to  that  o£  the  body 
immerged,  as  the  part  of  the  weight  lost  by  the  solid, 
is  to  the  whole  weight. 

And  hence  the  specific  gravities  of  fluids  are  as 
the  weights  lost  by  the  same  solid  immerged  hi 
them. 

Vni.  Tojind  the  gpeqfie  gravity  of  a  fluid  nr  of  a 
solid. — On  one  arm  of  a  balance  suspend  a  ^obe 
of  lead  by  a  fine  thread,  and  to  the  other  fasten  an 
equal  weight,  which  may  just  balance  it  in  the 
open  air.  Immerge  the  globe  into  the  fluid,  and 
observe  what  weight  balances  it  then,  and  conse- 
quently what  weight  is  lost,  wliich  is  proportiotmi 
to  the  specific  gravity  as  above.  And  thus  the 
proportion  of  the  specific  gravity  of  one  fluid  to 
another  is  determined  by  imiuer»ing  the  globe 
successively  in  all  the  fluids,  and  observing  the 
weights  lost  in  each,  which  will  be  the  proportions 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fluids  sought. 

This  same  operation  determines  also  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  immerged,  whether  it  is  a 
globe,  or  of  any  other  shape  or  bulk,  supposing 
that  of  the  fluid  known.  For  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  u  to  that  of  the  solid,  as  the  weight 
lost  is  to  the  whole  weight. 

Hence  also  may  be  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  that  is  lighter  than  the  fluid,  as  fol- 
lows. 

IX.  7b  Jirid  the  specific  grnvity  qf  a  solid  that  is 
lighter  than  the  fluids  as  uater,  in  inhich  it  is  put. 
Annex  to  the  lighter  body  another  that  is  much 
heavier  than  the  fluid,  m)  that  the  compound  mass 
may  sink  in  the  fluid.  Weigh  the  heavier  body 
and  the  compoiiiul  innsis  separately,  both  in  water  and 
out  of  it ;  then  find  how  much  encli  loses  in  water, 
by  subtracting  its  weight  in  water  from  its  weight  in 
air;  and  subtract  the  leiss  of  these  reiuaiuders  from  the 
ijrcater. 

ITicn,  as  this  last  remainder, 
I<»  to  the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air, 
So  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 
To  the  specific  gravity  of  that  body. 

X.  The  specific  gravities  of  bodies  of  equal 
weight  are  reciprocally  pn>portional  to  the  quan- 
tities of  weight  lost  in  tlie  same  fluid.  And  hence 
is  found  the  ratio  of  the  >pc'ciric  gravities  of  solids, 
by  weighing  in  the  banie  fluid  masses  of  them 
thut  weigh  equally  in  air,  and  noting  the  weights 
lost  by  each. 

The  specific  gravities  of  many  kinds  of  bodies, 
both  solid  and  fluid,  have  been  determined  by  va- 
lious  authors.  .It  will  be  suiTicient  here  to  give 
those  of  some  of  the  most  usual  bodies  that  have 
been  determined  with  the  greater  certainty,  llie 
numbers  in  this  table  express  the  number  of  avoir- 
dupoisc  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  each  body,  that 
opt  common  water  being  just  1000  ounces,  or 
(.2  j  ib. 


A  TABLE 


OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  DIFFEBEVTlOk 
DI£S,  ARRANGKO    ALPIiAB£TlCALL1l . 

UelaU, 

Antimony,  crude     4064 

~ ^assof 4946 

molten    • ••...•670) 

Arbenic,  glass  of,  natural    •• • 3594 

■         molten    . . . .  / &76S 

— — — - —  native  orpiment ••••...  5411 

Bismuth  molten 989S 

• native     9091 

■  —  ore  of,  in  plumes ..••...  49n 

Brass, cast, not  hammered ••.... 8396 

«——— ditto,  wiredrawn    ••«. 8544 

II  cast  common  •• 78SI 

Cobalt,  molten    7819 

blue  glass  of 3441 

Copper,  not  hammered 7781 

— — >  the  same  wiredrawn ••••  8878 

— »i—  ore  of  soft  copper,  or  natnral 

verdigr.  ...; • 3571 

Gold,  pure,  of  24  carats,  melted,  Jl>ut  not 

hammered. 19938 

— ^  the  same  hammered XSHlSi 

.»— Parisian  standard,  22  car.  not  haa- 

niered    • 17181 

■      the  same  hammered    17589 

guinea  of  Geo.  XL   17150 

1- guinea  of  Geo.  IIL 1769 

-»— Spanish  gold  coin .» 17655 

-.^  Holland  ducats    19951 

— —  trinket  standard,  SO  car.  not  ham- 
mered     1^709 

the  same  hammered    15775 

Iron,  cast    7207 

bar,  cither  hardened  or  not 7781 

Steel,  neither  tempered  nor  hardened  •«....  78SS 

hardened,  but  not  tempered  • 7848 

tempered  and  hardened 7919 

ditto  not  hardened • 7816 

Iron,  ore  prismatic • «•••• 7S55 

ditto  specular     5918 

ditto  lenticular 5019 

Lead,  molten 11559 

ore  of,  cubic * 7597 

ditto  homed 6iVI9 

ditto  black  lead 6745 

ditto w hite  lead ....» 4Q59 

ditto  ditto  vitreous. ^ 

ditto  red  lead     6C9? 

ditto  satuniite    t 5995 

Manganese,  striated    4756 

Mol^-bdena 4751 

Mercury,  solid,  or  congealed    15639 

—fluent 13561 

natural  calx  of    ...» 9851 

precipitate,  per  se    10S7I 

—  —  precipitate,  red 8399 

brown  cinnabar    IHI9 

— ^— — — red  ciimabar . .  • 6901 

Nickel,  molten 78(/T 

»—  ore  of,  called  Kupfemickcl  of  Saae  •■  6619 

kupfernickel  of  Bohemia 6687 

Flatina,  crude,  in  grains •••.  \M 

—  purified,  not  hammered 19509 

purified,  hammered 90S57 

ditto  wiredrawn 2HH^ 

ditto  rolled »J69 

Silver,  virgin,  12  deniers,  fine  not  haro> 

mered    .••  I^^ 

ditto  haraaiered  ••••• •••«••  U^* 
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fer,  Ptrif  staodard,    10175 

,  shilling  of  G«o.  II 10000 

y  thiliiog  of  Geo.  111.  10534    -^gite,  orieotal, 3590 


Siliciotu  itones* 


-,  French  coin, 10408 

I,  pore  Cornidh,  melted,  and  out  hard- 
ened,       7291 

—,  the  same  hardened,  7099 

->9  of  Malacca,  not  hardened, 7296 

— ,the  same  hardened, 7307 

—,  ore  of,  red, C935 

—,  ore  of,  black, (-,901 

— ^  ore  of,  white, COO8 

"Vten, 6066 

■w«m : 6440 

•lfr»ni,  7119 

M^molten, 7191 

Precious  stones, 

vjly  or  aqoa-marine  oriental, 3549 

—%  ditto  occidenUl, 2728     Fliot,  white, 5594 

■ryioIite,of  thejfewellerj>, 2782    ,  black, ^ 25g2 

9  of  Brazil, 2692    -"— »  reined,^ 2(;i3 

nr»Ul»  pure  rock  of  Madagascar,  2C53    >  Egyptian, 2565 

>  of  Brazil, 2653    ^'^  white, 2350 

>  European,  2655    .green, 2966 

— ,  rote  coloured, 2670    »  ®'*^*»  99BS 

,  yellow, 2654    ^^P*^»  cleargreen, 3539 

-»  brownish  green, 3681 

->««d» 9661 

-9  brown, 3691 

-,  yellow, 3710 

't  ▼w••^ 8711 

-,  cloudy 3735 

-,  veined, 3696 

•fOnyx, i 3816 


^tO»y« 3638 

-,  cloudy, 2625 

-,  speckled, 3607 

veined, 2667 

,  fcUined, 3632 

Calcedony,  common, 2616 

-,  transparent, ...!.,!...  2664 

,  veined,  2606 

»  reddish, 3665, 

— — ,  bluish, 2*87 

r — »  onyx, 3615 

Uamelian,  pale, 3630 

,  speckled, 36I3 

,  \eined, -. 8633 

9  onyx, 2623 

',  stalactite, 2598 

wmple, 2613 


,  violet,  or  amethyst,  2654 

,  white  amethyst, 2651 

,  Carthaginian, 3657 

>bUck, 2654 

,  white  oriental,  3521 

>  rose^oloured  oriental 3531 

,  orange  ditto,    <,„  3550 

green  ditto, 3524 

blue  ditto, 3525 

Braxilian,  3444 


,  red  and  yellow, 3750 

Woody, 3638^ 


»  yellow 35J9    Opal,.^ 21J4 

W,  of  Peru,  2775     P**'^»  ▼•'gin  oriental, 3684 

Mnet,  of  Bohemia,  \[[  41g9     Pebble,  onyx, 3664 

•,of  Syria, ...7.'.  4000 

dodecaedral, 4063 

»,  volcanic,  24  faces, 2468 

Pliasot,.. : 4000 

Pftanth,  common, 3687 

gVo  of  C*ylon, 4416 

w«rtx,  crystallised, 0555 

^        -*in  the  mass, 2647 

•,  brown  crystallised,  2647 

►^'•Ple, 2640 

'*  milky 2652 

^^  •,  fat,  or  greasy 2646 

Mfyonenul 4283 

-,  Spinell, 3760 

-,  Ballaa, 3466 

^^  Brazilian,   ^ 3531 

■Vfliirc,  orienUl,  3994 


y  of  Rennesi 2654 

— — ,  English, 2609 

,  veined,  36f3 

»  stained, 358y 

J*™»«m, 2581 

Sardonyx,  pure, 3603 

,  pale,/ 3606 

,  speckled, 2622 

— — ,  veined, 2595 

#onyx 3595 

-  » blackish, 2688 

Scbori,  black  prism,  hezaedral, 3364 

,  octaedral, 3226 

,  tourmalin  of  Ceylon, 3054 

,  antique  basaltes,  2923 

— — ,  Braxilian  emeraJd,  , 3156 

,  cruciform, 3386 

ydittowhite, 3991     Stone,  paving, 2416 

cutlers, 2111 

gTind,     3143 

mill, 3900 


-,  ofPuys, 4077 

^_   ^^Bnzilian, 3131 

IM  white  sparkling 3595 

K*^ieddttto» 2438 

^■?Vfi*«  ditto, 2704 


ykrious  sums,  tanks,  ^c 

tparklinir, 2093     Alabaster,  oriental  white,  2790 

9  do.  semi-transparent, 2763 

,  yellow, ^ 3699 


h"^fraenand  whiuditto, 3105 

^^^tmntparent  ditto, 2564 

|^2»adamantioe, 3873 

**l«t,  oriental, 4011 

pistachio  ditto, 4061 

Biaiiliao,  ^ 3536 

•f  8Mf<*. 3564 

vhite  ditto, 3554 

^J^t^' •' **^ 


-,  stained  brown, 274^ 

-,Teined, 2691 

-,  of  Piedmont, 2693 

-,  of  Malta,, «699 

-,  Spanish  saline, *ri3 

-,  of  Valeneia,  *RSt 

^cf  Makga,  .— - «rTi 
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Amber,  jrelloir  tniup>i«nt,  '...',.... 

AaBbersrii, .'. 

Amianthui,  loop, «»  • ."fv, 

■  fhort, 3313  ,  liJack  atone 

Aibeitos.  rljif,     BilB  ,  r^th  puliihed,  ~ 

,  atsny, 3013  SuUctile,  tranaparent, 

«»«ilteirromGiouti'C»u«w»r 8864  ,  opike, 

Bitumen,  of  JuiU'B 1104  Slone,  pumice 

Brick, 20O0 ,  prisiMtig  lM»a1te>,  ... 

Cbalk,  Spaniih 2190  .touch 

.Cnaite  Bnan;OD,  2137 ,  Siberian  bkie,., 

,  firiliab %18't  .oriental  ditto,  ~ 

Gyi>auin,  opaqul^,  216B  :-,  fOMlIlOii, 

,  aiimi-trnnBiiaraiit SS06  ,  Briitol, 

,ane  ditto,    8814 ,  Buiford 

,  riiombuidd, „ 2311  — — ,  PurtUnd 

, ,  dillo  10  faces, SS13  ■  rag 

,  cuneiform  cryiuiliied,    SaOi! .  rutlen, 

Olau,  green,  3648  ,  h«rd  pavine, 

.  wbitr 2898  .  mill, 

_  bottle S733  ,  clieard,  from  Brachet, 

LeilherjiUl, 3189  ,  ditto  from  Ouchain, .. 

flniit 3389  ,  Nutre-Dame, 

Gruiite,  led  Egyptian 3654  .St.Manr, 

,  of  Balbeck 3500  ■  St  Ciood, 

Hone,  white  rawr, 8876  Jiulpbui   rstive 

Lapit  oephrlticui,  8894  .  molten, 

Lazuli, 3054  Talc,  ofMofcory 

HnnBtilei, 4360  ,  blwjt  crayon, 

Calsmiutfi 5000  ,  ditto  Geraian, -» 

Judaicui, SSOO  .yellow 

~—  Hanati, ^ SSro  >  black 

iimealODe,  ani*  1  "*>'»» 

,  white  Boor,., 3156  lAtum,tU,.4c 

,  green 3182  irfjMn,  g»,  ^i;. 

Marhbisreen,  Campanian, 2742  Acid,  rolpharic, 

,  red,  .  3724  ^—,  ditto  hieblydonceainted,.... 

,  white  C«iiai»,    S7I7  ,  nitric ■  -  - 

,  white  Parian^ „  2838  -,  ditto,  highly  concmtnted, -  jB 

.2186  -n...M„.l^ W 

,.  269S  ,..--.. , 

,.  3650  ,  while  acetous -~ 

,.  8700  ,  diitilled  i 

.  2710  .fluoric,.., 

hitc  Grenadan, 8705  ,  acetic, .., 

iennien 2618  ,[ihoBphor 

toman  violet 8755  —.formic,.., 

-[African 2708  Al.<.liul,<:omm 


tiolet  Italian 

— 

ftccu  Eiiypt 
Sivisstrland, 

'"i- 

I5-16thialrobol  .. 

I4-I6lhi  ditto 

.  8114  13-l6t)»diIto 

—i  French 2649  lM6lln  ditto 

Obiid;  nrtone, 2348  Il.l6thiditto 

Peat,  bard 1389  10-16tln  ditto 

PbMphorui 1714  9-l6th»  ditto 

Porcelalne,  Screa 9146  a.l6ihj  ditto 

,  Limoges, 2341  1-16lhii  dillo 

,  China S38S  a-16thiditlo 

Porphyry,  rnd, 9765  5-16th)  dillo 

— (green, 2616  4-1 6lh»  ditto 

,  rwl,  fiwm  Pauphiny 8793  3-16lh»  dillo 

,  red,  from  Curdone, S754  2-l6H.idiHo 

,  gr«n,  from  ditto 2723  l-r6ih  ditto  

Pyrites,  cnppery 4954     Ammoniac,  liquid, 

,r,iruginouicuhic, 3900     Beer,  lale, 

'ditto,  nfSl'buniingo, 3440     (-ydcr 

Scrp,  I  ■    .  II  Italian 3430     I'.llier,  ■ulphurin 

.  ■ !;  a  11 J  olive, 2594 .  iihric, 


..3000    Mill[,«aoun'*,.. 


GRAVITY. 


..    1039     Maitic 1074 

.  IU36     M^rrh, IMO 

.  Itm     Opium 1S36 

,.   1035  S«oinK>i>r.     SetCuM. 

.   1031     Scrum  urhmuio  Uoch] lOSO 

,  1019     Siwrmaceli,  943 


"™     Cort.. 


CitniH,  1!S 

CoctKwood, 1040 

CtKtiy-inc, 115 


1331 

""'"" Jiji  ^.IndUn,  ...'. ia09 

;     '^'    |3«  Eldei-irur 695 

■"ilow 903  Elm.tru.t^f 671 

=«..:;:::::::::;:"::::!::";"";:::  i^s  Fir.m-k. '--  «» 

*  943  '~^'  femole,  «• ,..  ....,.,-.,^,---^....-..'.-----^-  498 

iu'mam'i.i"'. "'."!!!".'!!..!!!!"""  noo  »»"' JJJ 

ditto 1340  J«Q..i>  spMh.h, :?o 

Jitio,  1434  Jnoipcr-trM. "6 

agg  Lemoo-treCi ^0» 

iV 1,40  LigQum-nW, 1333 

JoHsOir. 1060  LindeD-tre*. 604 

neic,    1063  Logrowl.  SeeCinricHY. 

turn,  bumu.  blo.Kl I1S6  Mwlich-troe. 849 

lood, 1305  Mahogiuy,  _ 1063 

1018  SUplp, 'SO 

933  MedtBT, 944 

\\"\\  ^37  Mulberry,  Spa niib, fJt 

' gai  Oak,  heart  oif,  50  year*  oW, 1110 

' 934  Olive-tTCp, 9'.'7 

,!."!.!..!!!!!!.!.!!!!!"!-!".!!!!"'.!"  isi*  ormoge-tree ?05 

!!'".!.  "!!!!!!.'!!.! UaS  Pear-tne, 661 

l^'j^' !!'.!!!!!'!!.!! ISOr  Pomegnnate-lrec 1M4 

,i-      ,.,  1453  Popl»r, MS 

.uibi'a  V.!!!!!!!"!"!!!!"".!!"!l---  1154  ■  ■  ■  -.  »hitc,  spaniih, iss 

liip   '  1301  Plum-trae,  _ 'W 

oi:::::::::::::::::::";:::::::"'.  mo  0"i»»-'~. ;" 

jy,^                                              .  I31J  buurrai •<•« 

mon'y  "f'sm^".'.'..'.'".:":":.  1214  Vine. 13W 

of  Aleppo. /..r. 133>  W.bu< «1 

w.fbaken,  933  ^  iMuw, ,... 

.,i>.alo<«»h.»p 1(36  Ye-.Dutr'  "« 


174i 
ItiO 
■7^9 
1836 

1133 

iiaii 

941 

.SpaDitb > 

ITHgU  ad  IfOifit  gracUm  nf  Wl/nmt  gata. 

Fahienheil'ii  therm.  5i°           B*rMn.  30  inch. 

Atiiio.ph«ic  .'C'l'a             ''*^;^  B* 

G  R  A  GR  A 

Aiotic^as                  1*182              517*125  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  memoirs  of  htT 

Nitrous  gMM              1^4544              636*333        *  life  and  writings,  was  published  in  177 5, hf 

Anmoniac  1^19           *73ir              S19*832  Mr.  Mason.    This  gentleman,  however,  io-' 

Sulphur. acid  gas^    2761 1              1207*978  stead  of  employing  his  own  pen  in  drdiwnsg 

In  this  table  the  weight  and  specific  graviUes  Mr.  Gra/s  character,  has  adopted  ooc  drawn 

of  the  principal  gases  are  given,  as  they  corre-  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  Mamhead 

tpond  to  a  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermome-  in  Devonshire,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Botwdl ;  to 

ter  which  may  be  chosen  for  a  medium.  Thespe-  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  commoni- 

cificgravityof  any  one  gas  to  that  of  another  will  eating  it.     "Perhaps  (says  Mr*  Temple)  be 

not  conform  to  exactly  the  same  ratio  under  dtf-  was  the  most  learned  maa  in  Europe.  He  wat 

ferent  degrees  of  heat  and  other  pressures  of  the  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  pr»- 

atmosphere,  because  the  Tarioue  ezpaoMons  by  fo^^d  paru  of  science,  and  that  not  saper6cial- 

no  means  follow  the  same  law.  ly  b^  thoroughly.     He  knew  every  branch 

^,^^""S  r^'^^'T^Sr  ?l*^i!^'?i^  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all 

""l  'rf^^^l^^X^'^^^fJ:^^  theoriginalhistoriansofEngland,  France,  and 

avourdupois  ounces,  by  proportion  the  quantity  ,^,      o                                  &     .  »     ^  •^«  •  ^ 

in  any  other  weight,  ir  the\reight  of  any  othet  l^ly :  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Gntjcwm, 

quantity,  may  be  readily  known.  metaphysics,  morals,  pohUcs,  made  a  pnncipal 

For  example.    Kequired  the  content  of  an  ir-  pa^  of  his  plan  of  f  tudy  j  voyages  and  travels 

regular  block  of  millstone  which  weighs  1  ewt.  or  of  aH  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusement  i  and 

1131b.  or  1792  ounces.    Here,  aa  2500: 1792  :^  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  aicbi* 

1728:  1228|  cubic  inches  the  content.  tectute,  and  eardening..   With  such  a  fund  of 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  weight  of  a  block  of  granite,  knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  beea 

whose  length  is  63  fcet,and  breadth  and  thickness  equally  instructing  and  entertaining ;  but  he 

each  12  feet ;  being  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  ^„  g^{^  ^  ^f^  ,nan,  a  well-bred  man,  a  maa 

atones  of  granite  in  the  walls  of  Balbec.    Here  of  virtue  and  humanity.    There  U  no  character 

?  "  ^hTJf  ;:^?  SSo"  ?4wr"'*^!7'!L2S  ^i^^out  some  speck,  sime  imperfection ;  indl 

«^;'^TorirJ.;^«l^:^^^^^^  ^hink  the  greatiest  defect  in  hVwas  an  aflfccta- 

oi.  or  otvi  tons  18  ewt.  9  qrs*  the  weignt  of  the  r  ^  v                   ^u        <r     •               j 

jl^jj^                                ^                 "  tion  of  delicacy,  or  rather  eueminacy,  and  a 

SX,  Abody  demmida m  afluid  specifically  light-  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain 

er,  or  asoendf  in  a  fluid  specifically  heavier,  with  of  his  inferiors  in  science.     He  also  had,  in 

a  force  equal  to  the  difference  between  iU  weight  some  degree,  that  weakness  which  disgusted 

and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid.  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve:  thcnf^ 

XIL  A  body  sinks  in  a  fluid  specifically  heavier,  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to 

•o  fkr  as  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowled^  yet 

ilie  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  he  could  not   bear  to  be  considered  himself 

bulk  as  the  part  immened.    Hence,  as  the  spe-  nierely  as  a  man  of  lettera;  and  though  willi* 

eifie  gravity  of  the  fluid,  is  to  that  of  the  body,  so  ^^^  j^j^^j^^  ^^  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  w» 

is  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  body,  to  the  mag.  ^^  ^  ^^^^              33  ^      j^^j^  independeat 

"*  YT%  'Sl^     iS"        -Vi        r  -w,,,  1  ^UA.  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement  ftr- 

a..^VLTr*^arrm'L^^^^^^^                     """•  [^  l^-ay  be  said    mat  signifi^  so  ni«^ 

The  several  theorems  here  delivered  are  both  knovvlcdge,  when  it  produces  so  litdc?  Is  it 

demonstrable  from  the  principles  of  mechanics,  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  me- 

and  are  also  equally  conformable  to  experiment,  morial  but  a  few  poems  I  But  let  it  be  cona- 

which  answers  exactly  to  the  calculation.     See  dercd,  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others,  illesst 

Htbbostatics.  innocently  employed;  to  himself,  certainly  be* 

GRA'VY.   5.   The  serous  juice  that  runs  neficially.    His  time  passed  agreeably;  he  vu 

from  flesh  not  much  dried  by  the  fire  {Arbuth*  every  day  making  some  new  acq^ubition  in  ici* 

not),  ence ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  sofUn- 

GRAY.  a.  (sjuc^,  Saxon  ;  grau,  Danish.)  cd,  and  his  virtue   strengthened ;  the  worid 

1.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black  {Newton)^  and  mankind  were  shewn  to  him  without » 

2,  White  or  hoary  with  old  age  {JValton).  3.  mask  ;  and  he  was  taught  to  consider  ereiy 
Dark  like  the  opening  or  close  of  day ;  of  the  thing  as  trifling,  and  unwocthy  the  attenlioD 
colour  of  ashes  (^Gay),  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  kuo#« 

Gray  Crhomas),  an  eminent  English  poet,  ledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  in  that  ttite 

ivas  the  son  of  a  reputable  citizen,  and  born  in  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

Cornhill  in  I7l6.    He  received  his  education  GRAY,  a  town  of  France^  inthedqurt- 

at  Eton  school,  and  the  universitv  of  Cam-  ment.of  Upper  Saone.    Its  trade  is  in  UW> 

bridge.     He  was  origiually  intenaed  for  the  Lat.  4?.  28  N.    Lon.  5.  41  E. 

]?.w  ;  but  had  not  suSicient  fortune  to  enable  Gray*s  Thurrock,   a  town  in  £sn^ 

him  to  pursue  the  study.    After  making  the  with  a  market  on  Thursdays.    Lat.dl«8(iN' 

tour  of  France  and  Italy  with  Mr.  Horace  Lon.  0.  24  E. 
Walpole,  he  resided  chiefly  at  the  university  of       Gray,  s,  A  badger  (Ainsworth). 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  professor        GRA'YBEARD.  s,  (gray  and  heard,)  An 

^f  modern  history.     He  died  of  the  gout  in  old  man  ({Shakspeare) . 
1771.    He  was  profound  in  his  erudition :  and        GRAYLING,    in  ichthyology,   a  jpw 
his  genius  was  of  the  hiehest  order;  though  his    of  Salmo  (which  see),  as  to  its  xoolodcsltf' 
poenn  are  but  few.    Tie  has  been  often  called,    rangcment  and   specific  character,    la  ^ 
vre  think  not  improperly,  the  English  Pindar,    country  it  is  oftea  fished  for.    Its  haonti  ^ 
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VfBrl;  the  tame  a»  those  of  the  Iroul ;  and  in 
I  £ibing  for  either  of  iheni  jnb  mav  calch  both. 
They  ipaivn  ihebrginningnr  April,  when  they 
le  MiAi'ljr  in  >haq>  iiieams;  in  Dcccn>ber  the 
griylinei  in  hL9priinc,atwhichliRiehishead 
•ndnlli  are  hlactiiih,  aii'l  hi>  belly  dark  giey, 
Mndded  with  bJack  spots.  He  bilts  very  Tiee- 
if,  but  is  iiftrn  Inst  when  struck,  his  nit<uili 
wnng  very  tender.  Angle  for  him  about  niid- 
he  being  much  more  apl  la  rise  Iban 
Ij  and  when  you  angle  for  him  alone 
and  not  Tor  ihe  tioul  alio,  use  a  quiII-6oat, 
whh  the  bait  about  six  or  leven  iuchea  from 
41k  oniund,  He  lakes  braiiillings,  gilt-uili, 
nan»w-wor(i:9,  ^eniles,  &c.  but  the  most  ex- 
cdtrol  bait  for  him  in  March  or  April  is  the 
W;Uil. 
^te  grayling  it  found  in  greal  plenty  iit 
'      "■"  "'  "    ilarly   the 


■|h,  jisrlicularly 
Knmbcr,  and  in  the  Wye,  which  rutislhruu^ 
HenlWihirc  and   Monuiouthshii 

CRA'YNESS.  ..  {ftotn  gray.)  The  quality 
«tbcin;;Krav. 

r«  GRAZE. r.B.  (from gra«0  i.Toeal 
fm;  to  feed  on  grass  ISM'prare).  2.  To 
l^y  with  liraH  (fiaconj.  3.  To  move  on 
Wnirins  (Bacon).  4.  (from  rater,  Fr.)  To 
Mod)  I'rghlly  (finronj. 

nUitAZE.  v.a.  I.  To  lend  gracing caillc 
UJwMi).  B.Tof«(lupon  (.Wi//«n).  3.  To 
«mlt  with  grass  CAV[//). 

GRA'ZER.  I.  (from  graze.)  One  ihal  fccdi 
MvtM  {Philip,). 
GftA'ZIEK.   ,.    (from  graze.)    One  who 
■dicalile  (//oivr/). 

GREASE.  ..  (gTai,>f,  French.)  The  soft 
pan sf  the  fat  {Shaktptare). 

OaiAas,  an  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
Weheeliof  hocses,  jOQieixmes  confined  to  the 
■tighbouihoud  of  ihe  fetlocks,  at  other  times 
^—  "    ;  contiderably  farther  up  the  Ieg«,  and 

^-. p  ao  oily  niotter,  to  which  the  disease 

«  fraperly  intkhled  for  its  name.  The  dis- 
■"ilWge  bas  a  pailicular  odour,  owing,  we  ima- 
ptN,  n  the  srcrellon  nf  the  heeli  Wing  of  a 
BtOK  peculiar  lo  ihem,  as  in  the  instance  of 
^^b«  axina  of  the  human  subject.  Hone*  of 
•h«  hennrclait.  with  round  Heshy  legs,  are  the 
IDOM  liable  to  grease,  and  the  while  legged 
tatm  than  the  test.  The  disease  is  simosi  ex- 
dnhrcly  found  in  the  posterior  cutremilies. 

Gtrue  i*  brought  on  by  sudden  changes 
fon  a  cdd  to  a  hoi  lemperature  :  such  as  rr- 
^illR  burses  from  ^rau  inio  hot  stables; 
•wo  hulily  lubsiituling  a  generous  for  an 
■aporeriihing  diet ;  fmm  the  nt^ligence  of 
piovM,  in  leaving  the  heels  wet  and  Tull  of 
Hndjand  from  consiilutionsi  debility.  The 
•Won  which  has  been  astiennl  fur  ihc  hind- 
^^Df  the  horse  being  pailicuUtly  ihe  seni  of 
Bnwaplaint  is,  ihe  distance  l)ring  greureit 
Wotni  thai  and  ihe  heari.  in  consF^urnce  of 
^h  ^e  blxod'i  circutalion  in  weakest  in 
WK  |arli,  and  the  pressure  of  its  column 
•••noiM  vriih  Ihe  greatest  difiiciilly  bv  ihi 
•••It, 

0»  the  approach  of  this  disease,  and  lot  ic- 
Wnl  days  pTeriousIy  to  any  suiting  appear- 
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ances  of  swelling  and  inflammation,  consider-  I 
able  pain  seems  to  be  experienced  by  the  animiil 
in  ihe  aflected  hrel,  a>  lie  i<.  cnniiiuially  railing 
it  from  ihe  ground,  and  c.innoi  lut  upon  il 

The  luHamniBiioii  and  enlaraement  increase, 
and  a  great  muhiiude  of  liiile  cxulccratjooa 
follow,  thi"wiiigfiinh  J  jwrpciuul  disehir{^a(  u 
fetid  sattiei.  To  ihe>e  fiillow.  Irom  the  irrit  | 
laling  nature  nl  theilKcliarge,  a  itnat  i 
of  wany  eKcrescencis,  vesicles  Siled  v 
acrimonious  fluid  and  cadaverous  ulccraliont,  | 
the  cauiiic  unies  frooi  wliieh  bangt  in  iho 
hair  as  it  flows,  producing  a  chain  of  fresh  ul> 
cers,  or  corrodes  and  di-sttoys  ihc  hair  alloge- 
ther.    slill  adhering   to  the  su  peri  n  cunt  be  at 

A  horse,  in  such  a  stale,  should  be  separated 
from  others,  leal  a  mia'm  so  excessively  noxi.. 
out  shouKI  lay  ihc  foundation  of  ihis  at 
some   other   diseuse  among   horses   peifecily 

In  ihe  incipient  slate  of  ihe  disease,  the  in« 
flammuiion  may  be  ol'ien  icmoicd  with  ease 
by  linseerl  pouliicciand  purgatives.    If  ulceta.i    { 
lion  ensue,  lo  remove  the  inflammalion 
poultices  should  still  be  applied,  and  the  ulcer*  J 
washed  clean  and  dressed  with  digestive  oint- 
ment: when  the  inflammalion  has  subsided, 
solutions  of  alum  or  borax  should  be  applied    ' 
liberally,  and  the  horse  ridden  frequentlv  into    | 
the  sea,  or  turned  into  salt  marshes.     If  the 
disease,  by  neglect,   become  alto^eiher  consti'-    I 
luiiouai,  Il  is  not  easy  lo  exierminaie  it ;  and  I 
ihe  death  of  the  animal  will  be  generally  found    j 
the  cheapest  remedy. 

7a  Grease,  v.  a.  (from  the  n 

ilh  grease.    2.  To  bribe;  la    . 


falness  (Boyle). 


n  grmse.)  Oil  in 


(Skakspeare).      S.    Snieu 
grease  (Merlimer).    3.    Fai  of  biidy ;    bulky    j 
XS/iaiipeare). 

CHEAT,  a.  (xr>e«.  Saxou.)  I.  Urge  in 
bulk  or  number  (Xo^jte).  S.  Having  any  qua- 
lilv  in  a  high  degree  (Tillolton).  3.  Consider- 
able in  extent  or  duration  (fiini.).  4.  Im- 
porlanii    weighty    IShakipture).      5.  Chief; 

trincipal  ^Sbatiprare).  (j.  Of  high  rank;  of 
irge  power  (Pope.)  7-  Illustrious;  eminent; 
noble  (, Jeremiah).  S.  Grand  of  aspect}  of 
clevaieil  mien  (Dryden).  y.  Magiiai  ' 
generous  (Siibiei/).  10.  Swelling ; 
(Knolie,).  II,  Wmiliar;  much  no 
(fiocan).  le,  Prtgiianij  teeming (iBay).  13.  I 
It  is  added  in  every  step  of  .-iiceiidiTig  or  de- 
scending consanguinity  :  as,  urtiil  grandson  It 
the  son  of  my  grandnon  (Additon).  14.  Hard ; 
difficult;  grievous  {Taylor). 

Gkeat.  t.  (from  the  adjective.)  The  whole ; 
ihetcrossi  the  whole  in  a  lump  {Ralrigh). 

GRE'ATBELLIED.  a-  (gf"'  -"d  *'"*■)  1 

Preirniin':  teeming  Cff'iMin.).  I 

7oGRE/.\TEN..'.fl.  (from  great.)  To  ai^  J 

grnmlizp;  lo  eillarRf  (/Id'ci^A).  1 

GREATHEA'RTED.  o.  !*-,«/ MidAraft).! 
High-spiriied ;  nndrjeclnl  (Vh-rri'iUn). 
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GRE'ATLY.  ad,  (from  grfc/.)  1.  In  a 
great  degret;  (Jtfi/^on).  Sf.  Nobly  j  illustrious. 
ly  iDryden).  3.  MagnaQimously ;  generously; 
bravelv  {Addison^, 

GR"KfATNESS.  5.  (from  greai.)  1.  Large- 
ness of  quantity  or  number.  2.  Comparative 
ouantity  (.LociV).  '3.  High  degree  of  any  qua- 
lity {Rogers),  4.  Hi??h  place;  oignity;  power; 
influence  ;  empire  {Swift).  5.  Swelling  pride ; 
aflfected  state  {Bacon),  6.  Merit;  magnani- 
mity; nobleness  of  mind  {Milton),  7.  Gran- 
deur ;  state  ;  magnificence  {Pope). 

GREAVE.  s.  (xn^Fi  Saxon.)  A  grove 
{Spenser), 

GREAVES,  s,  (from  grevcs,  French.)  Ar- 
mour for  the  lees ;  a  sort  of  boots  {Samuel). 

Greaves  (John),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Coimorc  in 
Hampshire,  in  1602 ;  and  educateil  at  Oxfonl. 
After  visiting  several  parts  of  the  continent,  he 
went  first  to  Constantinople  and  afterwards  to 
Egypt,  and  returned  home  through  Italy,  stor- 
ed with  manuscripts,  gems,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities.  After  his  return  he  was  made 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  professorship  by  the  per- 
secution of  tne  parliamentary  visitors.  He 
died  in  1()53>  lie  was  the  author  of  several 
learned  works. 

GREBE,   in  ornithology.     See  Colym- 

BUS. 

GRE'CISM.  s,  {gracismus,  Latin.)  An 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language. 

GREE.  s,  Goorl-will;  lavour  {Spenser). 

GREECE,  s,  (corrupted  from  degrees.)  A 
flight  of  steps:  obsolete  {Shak^eare), 

Greece,  the  present  Rumelia,  and  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  deservedly  cele- 
brated countries  in  the  world,  was  anciently 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  the 
river  Strynion  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
east  by  the -^iigean  sea,  and  Archipelago.  It 
exten(fed  from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was 
parted  from  Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Te- 
narus,-the  southmost  ))oint  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, now  the  Morea,  nearly  440  English  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  359 
miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients were  those  of  Graioi,  or  Graicoi,  from 
whence  the  name  of  Greece  is  plainly  derived. 
These  names  are  thought  to  come  from  Graj- 
cus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  some)  the  son, 
of  Thessalus,  who  gave  name  toThessaly;  but 
some  modern  critics  choose  to  derive  it  from 
Ragau,  the  same  with  Reu,  the  son  of  Peleg, 
by  the  transposition  of  a  letter  to  soften  the 
sound.  These  names  were  afterwards  changed 
for  Achxi  and  Hellenes ;  the  first,  as  is  sup- 
|>osefl,  from  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  the 
son  of  Hellcn,  and  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  fable,  the  son  of  Jupiter  :  the  other 
from  Hellen  above-mentioned,  the  son  of  Deu- 
-*~»*'*n^  and  father  of  Donis,  from  whom  came 
res,  afterwanis  a  famons  nation  among 
Kks.  Another  name  by  which  the 
ere  known  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try  was  that  of  Pelasgi,  which  the  Arcadianff 
the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece,  deduced 
from  their  pretended   founder  PelaiSiis;  wbo 
is  said  to  have  got  such  footing  in  Pdoponm- 
sus,  that  the  whole  pcniusula  from  him  wn 
called  Pelasgia.    But  the  most  ancient  nanr 
of  ail  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  tbat 
of  I  ones,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  derircd 
from  Ion  alxive ;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  tbr 
son   of  Apollo,   by  Creusa,  the  danghter  of 
Erichtheus.     Josephus,  however,  affirms  that 
their  original  is  of  much  older  date,  andthii 
Javan,   the  son  of  Japhat,    and  grandson  of 
Noah,  was  the  first  who  peopled  these  coos* 
tries.      It  is   true,  indceu,  that  among  the 
Greeks  themselves,  only  the  Athenians,  asd 
such  colonies  as  sprung  from  them,  werecalkd 
lones  :  but  it  is  also  plain,  beyond  excfptioo, 
that  other  nations  gave  this  name  to  all  ibe  in- 
habitants. 

We  cannot  attempt  within  the  bounds  of  tlui 
article  to  aive  even  a  sketch  of  the  Gredn 
history  and  manners  ;  we  must  therefore  idet 
to  the  standard  authors  upon  these  sobicdH 
Gillies,  Goldsmith,  Mitford,  Potter,  DeAoVi 
&c.    We  merely  remark  that  after  their  ess* 

?iuest  by  the  Romans  they  made  nonnitrdrf' 
ort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They  continodl 
in  quiet  subjection  till  the  beginning  of  iIk 
]5th  century.  About  that  time  they  bcgu 
to  suifer  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  ad 
their  sufierings  were  completed  by  the  takisg 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.  Since  that  tioK 
they  have  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  a  nM 
des|>otic  government ;  so  that  all  traces  of  their 
former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  » 
now  in  a  manner  totally  extinct. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia; 
Albania,  now  called  Arnaut ;  Epirus;  Tbtt- 
saly,  now  Jana;  Achaia,   now  Livadia;  the 
Peloponnesus,  now  Morca  ;  together  withthf 
islands  on  its  coast,  and  in  the  ArchiptbgP- 
The  continent  of  Greece  is  seate<l  betwixt  the 
3()th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude;  ^ 
between  the  igih  and  27ih  degrees  of  lonfj* 
tude,  east  of  London.      To  the  north  it  » 
bounded  by  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains ;  to  the 
south   by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  to  theeait 
by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago,  and  to  the 
west  bv  the  Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,    ItJ 
length  \s  said  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  oi* 
mosi  breadth  about  350  miles.     The  air  is  ex- 
tremely temperate  and  healthy;  and  the  wil 
fruitful,  though  badly  cultivateici,  yielding  con, 
wine,  delicious  fruits,  and  abounding  wiihcil- 
tie,  fowls,  and  veuison.  As  to  religion,  Ch^il^ 
ianity  was  planttd  in  Greece  soon  after  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flourished  therefor 
many  ages  in  great  purity  ;  but  since  the  Greeks 
bccamd  subject  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  they  hay* 
sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  in 
consequence  o(  the  slavery  and  thralck>m  under 
which  they  groan,  and  their  religion  is  ni»w 
greatly  corrupted.     See  Greek  church. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek?, 
they  are  said  to  be  very  covetous,  hypocriticalt 
treacherous,  ereat  pederasts,  and  at  the  sime 
time  revengeful  to  the  highest  degree,  bat  f  ery 
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^vpenthiGus.    The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  disscrlation  on  this  language,  with  a  fac-simile 

abeir  taciturnity;  they  never  use  any  unneces-  of  a  letter  written  by  a  modern  (Grecian,  sec 

.  sary  words  :  but  the  Greeks,  on  ihr  contrary,  vol.  vii.  of  the  Transactions  of  <he  Royal  Irish 

aievery  talkative  and  lively.  The  Turks  gene-  Academy. 

ndly  practise  what  their  religion  enjoin*,  but  #-----.  ^»*,.^..  •!...  ^  *  ^c.v.^  nu^:.»\^^ 
^u^-Wl^  u^  j^      *        J  *u  •  "    •  »   !u  -.        CtREBK  CHURCH,  that  part  of  the  L.nristiaii 

theCreeksdo  not;  and  their  misery  puts  them  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  estmbU.hed  in  Greece,  «k1 

upon  a  thousand  mean  shifts  and  scandalous  j,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^        ^^^^„^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

piacuces,  authorised  by  bad  cxaniple^  and  per-  ,„„  ^^i^^  e»ubli»hed  church.     It  comprehendi  in 

jpetoated  from  father  to  son.     Tlie  Greek  uo-  it,  bos<,ni  a  coiiiidemble  part  of  Greece,  the  Gre- 

men  have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complex*  ciao  isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  EKypt,  Abyssinia, 

'ioDS  :   their  countenances  still  very  much  re-  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,   Mesopotamia.  Syria,  Cili- 

aemble  those  of  the  ancient  Greek  statues.  cia,  and  ralestiiie,  which  are  all  under  the  juris- 

GREE^DILY.  ad.  (from  greedy ,)  ICaperly;  dictwn  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Ale»- 

larenously;  voraciously  (Denhmm).  andria,  Amioch,  and  Jeniulem.    If  to  these  we 

GREfEDINKSS.  s.  (from  greedy.)  Raven-  •^^  »>^«  ^»'"^e  o^  ^he  Russian  empire  in  Europe, 

•OSQCSS ;  voracity ;  hunger;  eagerness  of  api)e-  g^wt  pert  of  Siberia  in  Awa,   Aiiracan,  Casan, 

«fl«*Ai.«iL;r*  r^li„^^»^  •"<!  Georgia^-it  will  be  evident  that  U>c  Greek 

«iie or  desire  {Uenfiam)-  i      •    •  *         ..         ..    *    r  ..     •»  —   .i   ~  .i 

^Di.*i7/iw  f       Jl.        c  X      1     n         church  lias  a  wider  extent  of  temtory  than  the 

5."'="^PTA-"-.  f¥**'*'  ^^^"''■^  J -J^t'    Uti».  with  .11  .he   bn>cbe.  which  hive  .prang 

rith    great   impropriety 

called  by  her  members 

church.    That  in  these 

ing  to  ancient  Greece.     The  Greek  fanguagc,    widely  distant  countries  the  prt)fessors  of  Christianity 

as  preserved  in  the  wrilines  of  the  celebrated    are  agreed   in  every  minute  article  of   belief,  it 

4Hithon  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  Ilesicxi,  De-    wouhl  be  ra^h  to  assert;  but  there  is  certainly  such 

■nthenes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.    »n  agreement  among  them  with  respect  both  to 

bat  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expressions,    f*it'»  »««*  ^o  discipOne.  that  they  rautoally  hold 

Miuble  to  the  genius  and  occasions  of  a  polite    communkm  with  each  other,  and  are  in  fact  but  one 

and  learned  people,  who  had  a  taste  for  arts    ^*1"^**:,     r^     t.    ,      ,    ^  ...  ^ 

mmA  .oUn.,^.      ir.  u   ,.w^,s^m  .%.rr««.  ..*«  c:».,:a         As  the  UFeeK  church  has  no  public  or  esta- 

^•!f  T-'l,'  i''  ^  ^f  .  .K  ^^  :  Wished  articles,  like  those  of  the  churchea  of 
citive;  which  is  the  reason  that  the  modern    g,,^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^„  ^^,1^  ^,,^  .,  i^, 

Wages    borrow  so    many  terms    from   it.  ^^^  only  fh>m  its  creeds,  from  the  councils 
When  any  new  invention,  instrument,  ma-  ^i.^^  decrees  it  receives,  from  the  different  offices 
diinc,  or  the  like,  is  rliscovered,  recourse  is  in  its  liturgies,  and  from  the  catechisms  which  it 
gtnerally  had  to  the  (rrcek  for  a  name  to  it;  autliorises  to  be  taught.    *' The  doctrine  of  the 
uK  facility  wherewith  words  arc  there  com-  Trinity,  and  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 
pounded  affording  such  as  will  be  expressive  nasiau  creeds,  arc  received  by  the  Greeks  in  com- 
of  its  use:   such  are  barometer,  hygrometer,  «""  ^ith    other   Christians.    In    one    particular, 
mknroscope,  telescope,  ihermomtier',  &c.    But  }^^ctd,  they  differ  from   the    other   churches  of 
«f  all  sciences,  medicine  most  abounds  with  Kurope,  whether  Romish  or  relormcd.    pey  be- 
•ochterms;asdiaphoretic.diai;nosis,diarrhaa,  ^i.*^y^  ^\  ^»«   Holy  kpir.t   proceed,   from   the 
1*„      u          u  J^  I    I-        r  .1  •  •     ..4-     u  Father  onlj,  and   not   from  the   Father  and   the 
temorrhagc,  hydrophobia,  phthisis,  atrophy,  gon;  and  ^  defence  of  thb  opimon  thev  appeal 
*e.    Besides  the  copiousness  and  sigiiihcanCT  ^^  ecclesiastkal  hUtory,  the  ^  of  couicils,7he 
frfthcGreek,  wherein  it  excels  most,  if  not  air,  writings  of  the  father.,  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
Ibe  other  languages,  it  has  also  three  num-  especially  to  a  copy  of  the  creed  of  Constantino- 
cert,  viz.  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural:   also  pie.  engraven  on  two  Ubles  of  silver,  and  hung 
abundance  of  tenses  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  uj)  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  by  order 
a  variety  in  discourse,  prevents  a  certain  dry-  of  Leo  III.    Of  the  Nicene  or  Constantiiiopolitan 
ness  that  always  accompanies  too  great  an  uni-  creed,  therefore,  as  it  is  received  by  them,  the 
formity,  and  renders  that  langnnKC  peculiariy  ^'igi'ih  article  ""»  »"  ^bese  words;  *  I  believe  in 
m«per  for  all  kinds  of  vcrae.     Tlie  use  of  the  ^»'«  Holy  Ghost,  the  I/ird  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
wrticiplei,  of  the  aorist  and  preterite,  together  proceedetb  from  the  tat  her   and  with  the  Father 
with  the  compound  words  already  mentfoned,  •"i  '^^  ^"^  ^^'»^"  "  worshipped  and  glorified: 
Vr              ji*.          -.u!  and  the  currcspondiutf  article  of  the  Athanasian 
give  It  a  peculiar  force  and   brciity,  without  creed  is  of  cours^'Th? Holy  Ghost  i,  of  the  Father, 
taking  any  thing  from  its  perspicuity.  „^ij,,„  ^j^,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  pro- 

it  u  no  easy  matter  to  assign  the  precise  dif-  ceediog.' 
lerence    bet%vcen    the    modern    and    ancient        Though  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Greek 

Greek  ;  which  consists  in  the  terminations  of  church  abhor  the  use  of  images,  which  they  pre- 

the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  &c.   not  unlike  tend  to  be  one  cause  of  their  separation  from  tlie 

what  obtains  between  some  of  the  dialects  of  see  of  Rome,  tliey  admit  into  their  churches  the 

the  Italian  or  Siumish.  There  are  alw)  in  the  pictures  of  sunU,  to  instruct,  they  say.  the  igno- 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  rant,  and  to  animate  the  devotion  of  others.  This 
met  with  in  the  ancient.  \^e  may  distinguish  pr^*-^^  they  consider  as  by  no  means  contrary 
three  ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :   the  first  of    V^*"   second   commandment   of  the    decalogue, 

these  e^ds  at  the  time  when  Constantinople  ^*"' V  ^j"^'^"*  i^  Jl""*   .r^r   Vu.  L;'*'* 

.                 .           •.  1     r  *u     o                             ;i  worsiuppina  of  such  Idols  as  the  Gentiles  believ- 

becaine  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  ^j  ^^  ''^  ^^.  ^^ereas  their  pictures  being  used 

second  lasted  from  that  period  to  the  taking  of  merely  as  remembraucers  of  Christ  and  the  saints. 

Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  third  have  written  on  each  of  them  the  name  of  the 

from  that  time  to  the  preseut.     For  a  curious  person  whom  it  is  meant  to  reprttent.    Dr.  King 
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Mforet  us  that  the  more  learned  of  the  RiusiaD  mj,  i>  the  good  -«iid  benevoleDt  oao,  who  tya- 

clergy  would  wUlmglj  albw  no  representation  what-  patbices  with  the  dittresses  of  his  felkKw-€featurc% 

erer  of  God  the  Father;  and  that,  during  the  reign  who,  on  witnessing  the  csecation  of  m  jontg  nna 

of  Peter  the  Great,  the  synod  not  only  censured  the  that  had  been  seduced  Into  Tidoos  and  criaunai 

use  of  such  pictures  in  churches,  but  petitioned  the  conduct   by  base   and    ensnaring    company,  doea 

emperor  that  they  might  be  erery  where  taken  not  wish  that  thb  youth  had  been  proof  against 

down.    Peter,  however,  though  he  folly  concurred  the  enticements  of  vice,  and  so  lived  aa  to  have 

in  opinion  with  the  synod,  thought  thijt  a  measure  ended  his  days  in  peace?    But  thb  wish  b  widely 

for  which  the  minds  of  hb  subjects  were  not  ripe,  different  from  the  prayer  of  the  Christian :  it  pro- 

and  dreaded,  that  if  carried  into  execution  it  would  duces   no   change  in  the  state  of  the  vnhappy 

occasion  a  general  insurrection.  Such  pictures,  there-  youth,  it  availeth  not  in  arresting  the  approach  of 

fore,  though  not  less  impious  than  absurd,  are  still  in  death ;  '*  while  the  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 

Qie.  man   availeth  much."    Unless   prayer   be  aocom^ 

In  the  Greek  as  well  as  In  the  Eoman  church,  pamed  with  a  humble  expectation  that  it  will  be 

the  Invocation  of  saints  b  practised,  but  they  are  heard  and  answered,  that  it  wiU'  prevail  with  ihm 

not  invoked  in  either  as  ddtles,  but  merely  as  Father  of  our  spirits  (as  we  are -assured  it  always 

intercessors  with   the  Supreme   God,  '*  it   being  will  if  we  pray  in  faith  for  spiritual  blessings  ta 

more  modest  (say  the  Greeks),  as  well  as  more  descend  upon  ourselves),  it  loses  its  life's  blood, 

available,  to  apply  to  them  to  Intercede  with  God,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  degenerates  into  a  mere 

than  to  addreiM  ourselves  Immediately  to  the  Al-  «  fonn  of  godliness  without  the  power."    We  be: 

mighty.''    Plausible  as  thb  reasoning  may  at  first  lieve',  in  oppoution  to  the  opinion  in  the  Encycb- 

aight  appear.  It  ascribes  to  the  saints  the  divine  at-  psdia  Britannica,  that  few,  very  few.  Christians  pny 

tiibate  of  ubiquity,  and  b  likewise  in  direct  con-  for  their  departed  friends.    Dr.  Johnson,  witiL  the 

tradlctlon  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Panl,  who  hath  caution  natural  to  that  great  man,  after  the  neath 

taught  ns,  that  as  '*  there  is  one  God,  so  there  b  but  of  hb  wife  writes  thus  in  hb  journal:  "  In  the  cven^ 

<me  mediator  between  (jod  and  man,  the  sum  Christ  ing  I  prayed  for  her  conditionally,  if  it  were  Um^ 

Jesus."  fol."    But  in  general,  we  conceive,  ^le  good  wx 

The  Greek  church,  at   the  celebration  of  the  b  not  vainly  hoping  for  any  change  in  the  inaA 

Lord's  Supper,  commemorates  the  foithfal  depart<<  state  of  hb  deputed  friend,  in  oonseqneaoe  of  hl^ 
ed,  and  even  prays  for  the  remission  of  their  prayers,  but  fervently  wishing,  that,  previous  to 
ains;  but  she  allows  not  of  purgatory,  nor  pre-    hb  death  he  might,  though  unknown  to  the  sor« 

tends  to  determine  dogmati^ly  concerning  the  vivors,  have  reconciled  himself  unta  God,  and  so 
state  or  condition  of  departed  souls.  She  must,  have  died  under  the  hopes  of  the  gospel.  B«t 
however,  believe  that  no  final  judgment  is  passed  we  must  return  from  thb  digression;  the  import- 
npon  the  great  body  of  mankind  till  the  consom-    ance  of  the  subject  discussed  will,  we  trust,  plead 

nation  of  all  things,  otherwise  such  prayers  could  our  excuse. 

not  be  offered  without  absurdity.  The  editors  of  Supererogation  with  its  consequent  indulgencies 
the  EncydopsBdia  Britannica  assert,  that  in  thb  and  dispensations,  which  were  once  so  pnStabfc^ 
part  of  her  doctrine,  the  Greek  church  ii  coun-  ^nd  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  coort 
tenanced    by  all    the   writers   of   the    primitive    ©f  Rome,  are    utteriy   disallowed   In  the  Greek 


doctrine;   but  every  candid  reader  will  see  that  whilst  she  pretends  not  to  an  absolute  exenptkn 

the  B^lication  of  these  passages  to  the  point  in  from  error,  her  clergy  seem  to  consider  Aeir  <mn 

hand  b  very  fiu-  from  obvious  and  natural.    These  particular  mode  of  worship  as  that  which  sloae  i| 

learned  gentlemen  say,  "  The  practice  of  praying  acceptable  to  God. 

for  the  dead  b  loudiy  coudemned  in  every,  pro-  predestination  b  a  dogma  of  the  Greek  cbsicb, 

testant  country,  and   yet   there    is    no  Christian  ^„ .  .  _^^„  ««»„„;i:„«  ^,.;«:««  .».^n„«»  *>.«  mmiU 

I^f.^y'  '"P/^'iJ        r  'T^.v.^  ^""  King)  to  those  who  have  i,nuA  apoD  itf  e.p^ 

m^to  for  the  confutation  rf  which,  the,  «y  in  ^^J'^  ,„,„t  ,„jh„„   „f  ,b„  ^^  ^  ^ 

uoAer  pUcc    they  are   under  no  .pprehciu  on^  that  the,  have  treated  it,  a.  depending  <^  tie  «• 

-  Tha  (M,  they),  may  appear  .paradox,  but  it  ^ij,„,^  j^  prescience  in  the  divine  nawre,  irifl. « 

h  «i  obnous  and  a  certain  truA;  for  where  i.  ^^  ^     »;  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  .^an  that  with  wUck 

the  mm  who  belieTC.  m  a  g^eral  judgment,  and  ,^^     .               ^^^   a«„««d.- 

does  not  wish  that  his  deceased  wife,  or  parent,  or  "^         -      *           ^ 

child,  or  friend,  '  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  ^^  '^e  Greek  church  there   are   seven  iscrs- 

that  dayf    Such    a  wish    b    ihe  essence  of   a  ments;  or,   as    they  are   termed,   mystenei,  ftf. 

prayer;  which  consbts  not  of  the  sounds  in  which  baptism;  the   chrism,  or   baptismal  unction;  tte 

our  sentiments  arc  clothed,  but  in  the  aspirations  e«charist;  confession;  ordinauon;   marriage;  tttf 

of  a  devout  heart    We  are  ever  ready  to  give  the  mystery  of  the  holy  oil,  or  euchelaion,    Bytbe 

our  suffrage  hi  favour  of  the  exceUent  work  from  Greeks  a  mystery  is  dc6ijcd  to  ^jjs  "  a  cereway 

which  thb  passage  is  extracted, and  in  general  we  <>'  act  appointed  by  God, in  which  God  pvethoc 

pay  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  its  learned  sigmfieth  hb  grace;"  and  of  the  seven  wlacji  tl»ey 

conductors;  but  in  the  present  instance,  we  see  celebrate,  four  are  to  be  received  by  aU  Chnrtaw, 

little  force  in  their  arguments;  and  as  their  an-  ^«-  haptbm,  the  baptismal  unction,  the  ««^|»5 

thority  may  persuade,  where  their  reasonings  do  confession.    Of  these,  baptism  and  the  eucliimt 

not  convince ;  we  beg,  in  a  point  of  such  import-  *re  deemed  the  chief;  and  of  the  other  Xhite,  none, 

ance  to  protestants  as  that  before  us,  to  state  con-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^e  euchelaion,  b  considered  as  oUigstay 

dsely  our    reasons   for   rejecting   the   opinbn  of  ''P^*^  *^« 

these  gendemen.    We  do  not  deny  that  a  devout  With  respect  to    baptism,  we  know  not  tkit 

wish  is  of  the  essence  of  a  prayer ;  but  we  concave  they  hold  any  peculiar  o|nniODs.    They  confllcr 

at  b  not  all  that  b  essential.    Where,  we  would  it  udeed  as  so  absolutely  neoeqptfy  to  sthniti"^ 
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^hat  in  eaiet  of  eztremity,  when  a  priett  or  deacon  there  are  at  pmett  bat  three  lenriees  in  the  day : 

caoBOt  be  had,  it  maj  be  admioiitered  by  •  midwife  the  nindi  lioar,  the  Tespcn,  and  the  after-Tespcr* 

Off  aoy  other  person,  and  it  not  to  be  repeated  on  any  making  one ;  the  mcsonyecticon,  the  matins,  and 

occaaion  whatever.    In  this  opiniou,  as  well  as  in  the  prima,  another ;  and  the  third  and  sixth  hour,  witlb 

pnctice  fiionded  on  it,  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  tlie  communion,  the  last.    In  all  the  services  except 

with  the  church  of  Rome,  which  haa  for  many  ages  the  communion,  prayers  and  praises  are  offered  to 

ailofved  the  validity  of  by  baptismin  eases  of  neces-  some   saint,  and  to  tlie  Viriinn  Mary,  almost  m% 

aitr-  oiten  as  to  God ;  and  in  some  of  the  services,  after 

The  daily  service  of  the  Greek  church  is  so  long  every  short  prayer  uttered  by  the  deacon  or  th« 

auod  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  aft  priest,    the   choir    cluint«,    *'  Lord    have    mercy 

adequate  account  of  it  without  swelling  thu  article  upon  as,"   thirty,   forty,   or   fiAy  times    succet- 

far  beyond  its  due  proportion.    Of  this  the  reader  lively. 

vill   be  convinced,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  Though   the  number   of   services    is   the  same 

neverai  books  i'm»*««"'"g  the  chorch  service  for  all  every  day,  the  services  themselves  are  constantly 

the  days  in  the  year  amount  to  more  than  twenty  varying  m   some  particuUr  or  other,  as  there  is 

voiames  in  folio,  besides  one  large  volume  called  the  not  a  day  which,  in  the  Greek  church,   is   not 

Begulation,  which  contains  the  directions  liow  the  either  a  fast  or  a  festival.     For  these  days  therr.  are 

ant  are  to  be  used.  particular  hymns  and  services,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

The  four  gospels  make  one  volume  by  themselves;  to  which  there  is  a  supplement  containing  services 

and  whenever  the  gospel  is  read  in  any  service,  for  the  saints  and  festivals,  as  they  occur  in  the 

tlie  deacon  exclaims,  "  Wisdom  stand  ap.     Let  us  calendar  throughout  the  year.    Th«se  tervicn  are 

iKar  the  holy  gospel.*    The  priest  then  saith,  "  The  adjusted  by  the  directions  contained   in  tlie  Book 

ki^po  from  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  of  Reguhuion,  bat  the  adjustment  is  very  difficult 

St.   Mark,  ^e."    The    deacon    says  again,    "  Let  and  intricate. 

v»  tCand."  The  choir  at  the  beginning  and  end  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  already  observed,  have 
of  the  goapel,  always  says,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  no  peculiar  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  bap- 
Lord,  glory  be  to  thee.**  From  the  old  testament  tism :  but  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which 
and  the  epistles,  eictracti  only  are  used  in  the  set-  that  ordinance  is  administered  are  very  ridiculous; 
we ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  read,  the  deacon  calls  a  relation  of  tliem  would  give  pun  to  every  rnie  who 
est  **  Attend.**  considers  religion  as  a  reasonable  service.  It  may 
The  service  of  this  church,  as  it  now  stands,  and  be  observed,  however,  that  amid  all  their  trifling 
was  at  first  drawn  up  in  writing,  is  calculated  for  rites,  thay  practise  trine  immersion,  which  is  un- 
tbe  nie  of  monasteries ;  and  when  it  was  after-  questionably  the  primitive  manner, 
words  applied  to  parochial  churches,  many  of  the  For  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
oficas  or  forms,  wliich  were  composed  for  differ*  have  three  Kturgics  that  are  occasionally  used, 
ent  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  were  used  a^  one  viz.  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  is  in  ordinary* 
service,  without  the  slightest  alteration  being  made  daily  use;  that  of  St.  Basil,  used  on  particular 
to  avoid  repetitions.  Something  of  this  kind  has  days;  and  that  of  the  pre>ancti<ied,  as  is  called, 
ty^en  pfawe  in  the  church  of  England,  where  the  whirh  is  used  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  dur- 
■Bfins,  the  litany,  and  the  communion,  which  ing  the  great  fast  before  I-^ter.  Between  the  li- 
were  formerly  three  distinct  services,  i^d  at  dif-  turgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil  there  is  no 
lierent  times  of  ttie  day,  are  now  run  into  one  ser-  essential  diflerence;  and  the  oflice  of  the  prcsanc- 
vioe;  which  by  those  not  accustomed  to  it  is  there-  tified  is  merely  a  form  of  dispensing  the  commu- 
fore  deemed  long,  u  well  as  deformed  by  needless  nion,  with  elements  which  had  been  consecrated 
reprtirinns.  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  the  offertory  there 
The  service  of  every  day,  wliether  it  has  a  vigil  b  a  strange  ceremony,  called  the  slaving  of  the 
or  not,  benns  in  the  evening  of  what  we  would  coll  Holy  Lamb,  when  the  priest  taking  into  his  left 
the  precedina  day,  as  amons  the  Jews  ;  and  for  the  hand  one  of  the  five  loaves  which  are  to  be  conse- 
aaoM  reason  because  it  is  said  in  the  Mosaic  account  crated,  thrusts  u  spear  into  the  right  side  of  it ; 
of  the  creation,  **  that  the  evening  and  the  rooming  saying  '*  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ;*' 
were  the  first  day."  The  several  services,  according  then  uito  the  left  side,  adding,  "  And  as  a  blame- 
to  the  <»rifiinal  or  monkish  institution,  are,  1.  The  K>ss  lamb  before  his  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  open- 
wcspers,  which  nsed  to  be  celebrated  a  little  be-  eth  not  hu  mouth:"  then  mto  the  upper  part  of 
fan  aan-set;  9.  The  after-vespcrs,  'answering  to  the  loaf;  saying,  **  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment 
the  eomplctorium  of  the  Latin  church,  which  used  was  taken  away:"  and  into  the  lower  part;  add- 
to  be  celebrated  after  the  monks  had  supped,  and  ing,  "  And  who  shall  declare  his  gcneratk>n  ?** 
before  they  went  to  bed;  3.  llie  mesonyecticon,  or  He  then  thrusts  the  spear  obliquely  into  the  loaf, 
audnigiht  service ;  4.  The  matms  at  break  of  day,  liftmg  it  up,  and  saying,  "  For  his  life  was  taken 
answering  to  the  laudes  of  the  Romish  church;  5.  away  from  the  earth.''  After  this  he  lays  down  the 
The  first  hour  of  prayer,  or  prima,  at  sun-rise  ;  6.  loaf,  and  cuttmg  it  crosswise,  says,  *'  Inc  Lamb  of 
Tlie  tiiird  hour,  or  tcrtia,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  tlie  world,  is 
daji  7.  The  sixth  hour,  or  sexta,  at  noon ;  8.  The  slain  for  the  life  and  salvatioa  of  the  world.**  All 
wAm  hoar,  or  nana,  in  the  afternoon  at  the  mnth  this,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  is  unqueation- 
hoar  of  the  day.  These  are  called  the  canoni-  ably  modem;  but  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
cal  boors;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  after-  priest  uses  the  words  of  Chrysostom  himself,  when, 
were  not  added  till  a  late  period,  before  m  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  he  says,  **  A\> 


which  the  reason  assigned  for  the  number  of  services     offer  unto  thee  thb  reasonable,  this  unbloody  sr- 
■even,  was,  that  David  saith,  "  Seven  dmes  a     crifice;  and  we  implore,  wc  pray  thee,  we  humbly 


day  will  I  praise  thee.**    When  all  the  psalms  and     beseech  thee,  to  send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon 
faymna  weie  song,  these  daily  services  could  not     us,  and  those  oblations  presented  unto  thee;  and 


have  been  performed  in  less  than  twelve     make  this  bread  the -precious  body  of  thy  Chrnt; 
or  foorteen  boon.    In  the  church  of  Rnssia,  and     and  that  which  is  in  this  cup  the  predout  Uood 


lauMrfy  in  other  branches  of  the  Greek  cfaarch,     of  tby  Girist,  changing  them  by  thy  Holy  S^Vdt 
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In  llic  present  Greek  church  transubstantiation  monial  coronatioo,  from  a  tingnlar  circamttaDct 

is  as  much  an  article  oF  faith  as  in  the  chorch  of  in  it,  that  of  crowning  the  parties.   This  it  done 

Rome ;  for  now  every  bishop  at  his  consecration  in  token  of  the  triumph  of  continence;  and  tbcie- 

declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  be-  fore  it  has,  in  some  places,  been  omitted  at  leooad 

lieves  and  '*  understands  that  the  transuhstantia-  marriages.    Formerly  these  crowns  wer«:gaiiao4 

lion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  holy  made  of  flowers  or  shrubs;  but  now  there  are  kept, 

supper,  is  effected  by  the  influence  and  operation  in  most  churches,  crowns  of  silver  or  Mune  other 

of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the  bishop  or  priest  in-  metal  for  the  celebration  of  matrimony.    At  the 

▼okes  God  the  Father  in  these  words,  **  and  make  putting  of  them  on,  the  priest  says,  "  N,  the  ser- 

this  bread  the  precious  body  of  thy  Christ,''  &c.  vant  of  Godjs  crowned  for  the  handmaid  of  God;" 

This  is  indeed  a  different  account  from  that  of  the  and  "  N,  handmaid  of  God,  is  crowned  for  the 

Latin  church  of  the  time  at  which  this  portentous  servant  of  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  aodof 

change  is  wrought ;  but  such  difference  is  a  mat-  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  adding  thrice^ 

ter  of  very  little  importance.    If  the  change  it-  "  O  Lord  our  God,  crown  them  with  gkvy  aid 

self  be  admitted,  the  consequences  must  be  the  honour." 

same,  whether  it  be  supposed  to  take  place  when  The  third  ceremony  is  that  of  dis»olviiig  tke 

the  priest  pronounces  the  words  of  institution,  or  crowns  on  the  eighth  day;  after  which  the  bride 

after  he  has  invoked  the  descent  of  the  Holy  is  conducted  to  the  bridegroom's  house«  imacdi- 

Ghost ;  in  either  case  it  leads  to  idolatry.    It  may  ately  to  enter  on  the  cares  of  his  fomily. 

be  proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  Greek  church  it  With  respect  to  discipline  and  governmcBt,  die 

is  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of  this  holy  sa-  Greek  church  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 

cramenti  that  a  little  warm  water  be  mixed  with  of  Rome.-    In  both  there  is  the  eama  divisioaof 

the  wine ;  that  the  napkin,  which  is  spread  over  the  cler^  into  regular  and  secular ;  the  unne  |pi- 

the  holy  table,  and  answers  to  the  corporale  of  the  tual  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  their  officun, 

church  of  Rome,  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  and  the  same  dist  nction  of  rankit  and  offices.   la 

that  it  have  small  particles  of  the  reliques  of  a  some  points  the  di<<cipline  of  the  Greeks  difibi 

martyr  mixed  in  the  web,  otherwise  the  eucharist  from  that  ot  the  Romans.    AH  orders  of  secthr 

cannot  be  administered.    In  this  church  children  clergy  in  the  Greek  church  inferior  to  bishops  arc 

may  receive  the  communion  immediately  after  permitted  to   marry ;  but  celibacy,  and  the  a»- 

baptism;  and  this,  indeed,  however  absurd,  ap-  sumption  of  the  monastic  habits,  are  indispcat- 

pears  to  us  the  only  way  of  making  the  principles  ably  requisite  in  those  who  are  candidates  fot  the 

of  Pedo-baptism  consistent  with  themselves.  The  mitre.    The  regular  clergy,  says  Mr.  Dallatraj, 

lay  communicants,  of  whatever  age,  receive  both  are  generally  men  of  a  certain  education;  wherev 

the  elements  together,  the  bread  being  sopped  in  the  seculars  are  of  the  meaner  sort,  and  illitente 

the  cup :  the  clergy  receive  them  separately.  in  the  extreme. 

We  have  observed,  that  one  of  the  seven  myste-  In  the  Greek  church  there  are  five  orden  of 
ries  or  sacraments  of  the  Greek  church  is  confes-  clergy  promoted  by  the  imposition  of  hands;  bvt 
sion;  but  among  the  Greeks  it  is  a  much  more  ra-  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ordination  of  the  rcad- 
tional  and  edifying  service  than  in  the  church  of  er,  or  of  the  subdeacon,  is  considered  as  a  sacra- 
Rome.  In  the  Greek  church  the  end  of  confession  ment.  The  forms  used  in  the  ordmation  of  dea- 
is  the  amendment  of  the  penitent ;  in  the  church  cons,  presbyters, and  bishops,  are  serious  and  sigoi- 
of  Rome  it  is  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  priest,  ficant,  bearmg  m  themselv&t  evidence  of  great  an- 
In  the  former  church,  the  confessors  pretend  only  tiquitv  The  candidate  fui  the  deacouate  or  priest- 
to  abate  or  remit  the  penance,  declaring  the  par-  hood  Icneels  before  the  holy  table,  and  the  bishop, 
don  from  God  alone;  in  the  latter,  they  take  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  head,  saith,  '*  The 
upon  them  to  forgive  the  sin  itself.  The  Greek  divint  grace,  which  healcth  our  infirmities,  and 
church  prescribes  confession  four  times  a  year  to  supplicth  our  defects,  promoteth  N,  the  most  pi- 
all  her  members  ;  but  the  laity,  for  the  most  part,  ous  sub-deacon,  tu  the  order  of  deacon  ;  or.  ia 
confess  only  once  a  year,  previous  to  receiving  the  case  of  the  prie>thood, '*  1  he  most  pious  dear 
the  holy  communion ;  and  to  this  they  are  in  Rus-  con  to  the  order  of  a  presbyter  ;  let  us  pray  for 
sia  obliged  by  the  laws  ot  the  empire.  hiui,  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  copae 

The  ceremonies  with  which  matrimony  is  per-  upon  him  '*    It  does  not  appear,  from  Dr.  King's 

formed  in  the  Greek  church  consist  of  tnrec  dis-  account  of  these  othces.  that  in  tl\e  Greek  cboich 

tinct  offices,  formerly  celebrated  at  difTerent  times,  the  attending  presbyters  lay  on  their  hands  toge- 

after  certain  intervals,  which  now  make  but  one  ther  with  the  bishop,  at  the  ordination  of  a  prn- 

service.     First,  there  was  a  solemn  service,  when  by  ter,  as  is  piactised  in  the  church  of  CngUod; 

the  parties  betrothed  themselves  to  each  other,  by  but  several  bishops  lay  on  their  hands  together 

giving  and  receiving  rings  or  other  presents,  as  with  the  archbishop,    at   the  consecration  of  a 

pledges  of  their  mutual  fidelity  aod  attachment,  bishop.    Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  consecration  of 

The  ancient  usage  was  for  the  man  to  receive  a  a  bishop  is  a  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony.  U 

gold  ring  and  the  woman  a  silver  one,  which  is  concludes  with  a  prayer,  that  Christ  will  make  the 

still  alluded  to  in  the  rubric,  though  in  the  present  new  bishop  an  imitation  of  himself,  the  true  sbep- 

practice,  the  ring»  are  generally  both  of  gold.    At  herd ;  that  he  will  make  him  a  leader  of  the  hlicd. 

this  time  the  dowry  was  paid',  and  certain  obli-  a  light  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness,  and  a 

gations  were  entered  into  to  forfeit  sums  in  pro-  teacher  of  infants;  that  he  may  shine  in  theworki, 

portion  to  it,  if  either  party  should  refuse  to  ratify  aud  recei\e  at  last  the  gieat  reward  prepared  for 

the  engagement.    At  this  ceremony,  called  the  those  who  contend  boldly  for  the  preachmg  of  the 

lJt.i*)tr%oii  yttrrecm  fling  of  the  pletiges  before  tDUiiessfs,the  gospel.     After  this  the  pastoral-staff  is  d^vcrcd 

priest  gives  lighted  tapers  to  the  parties  to  be  to  the  new  bishop,  with  a  very  proper  and  solemn 

contracted,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  exhortation  from   the  archbi^hop,  to  feed  the 

forehead  of  each  with  the  end  of  the  taper  before  flock  of  Christ  committed  to  his  care, 

he  delivers  it.  The  second  ceremony,  which  is  pro-  The  last  sacrament  of  the  Greek  church  is  that 

perly  the  marriage,  is  called  the  office  of  matii-  of  the  holy  oil  or  euchdaion,  which  is  not  con* 
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ned  to  persons  "  pericalose  sgrotantibus,  et  mortis  ooibc  out  to  attend  the  ceremony,  ^hich  begins  af 

ericnlo  nmninente,"  like  the  extreme  unction  of  the  soon  at  the  resnnients  of  gnardt  have  taken  post 

tooiish  church;  but  is  adnumstered,  if  required,  to  on  the  rhrer.    Tlien  the  archbishop,  at  the  tound 

levofttt  persons  upon  the  slightest  malady.    Though  of  the  beHsi  and  of  the  artillery  of  the  fortress, 

hia  ordinance  is  derived  from  St.  James,  chap.  t.  comes  out  of  the  palace,  and  walks  in  proceasioo, 

«r.  14,  15.  it  is  by  no  means  deemed  necessary  whh  all  his  clergy,  to  the  little  temple  we  have 

D  anlvatJon,  or  obligatory  upon  all  Christians ;  and  just  mentioned.    When  arrived  at  the  place  where 

t  is  well  that  it  is  not,  for  seven  priests  are  reqair-  the  ice  is  broken,  he  descends,  by  means  of  a  lad- 

*d  to  administer  it  regularly,  and  it  cannot  be  admi-  der,  to  the  side  of  the  water.    Tlicre  he  dips  kM 

iistcred  at  all  by  less  than  three.    The  oil  is  conse-  cfoss  three  or  four  times,  afterwards  says  some 

vsted  with  much  solemnity ;  afler  which  each  priest,  prayers,  an  orison  to  the  great  St.  Nicholas,  and 

n  his  turn,  takes  a  twig,  aiid  dipping  it  in  the  oil  now  the  waters  are  then  thought  blessed.    The  pre-* 

uade  holy,  awrints  the  sick  person  crosswise,  on  the  late  sprinkles  the  water  on  the  company  around 

isrcbeadfOn  tlie  nostrils,  on  the  paps,  the  uiouth,«the  him,  and  on  the  colours  of  all  the  regiments  that 

ireast,  and  both  sides  of  the  hands,  praying  that  he  happen  to  be  at  St.  Petersburg.    After  this  bene- 

■ay  be  delivered  from  the  bodily  infirmity  under  diction,  the  archbishop  retires.    Tiien  the  people 

vfaich  be  labours,  and  nused  up  by  the  grace  of  crowd  toward  the  bole,  by  which  this  prelate  has 

Fesos  Christ  blessed  the  waters.    They  drink  of  them  with  a 

In  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  church,  there  holy  avidity.    Notwithstanding  the  cold,  the  mo- 

8  a  service,  called  the  divine  lavipedium,  observed  thers  plunge  their  infants,  and  the  old  men  their 

m  theThorsday  of  Pkusion-week,  in  imitation  of  our  heads  ;into  them.    Every  body  makes  it  a  duty  to 

Savionr's  humility.    At  Constantinople  Jesus  Christ  carry  away  some    for    the    purification    of   their 

is,^  this  occasion,  personified  by  the  patriarch,  and  booses,   and    caring    certain   distempers,    against 

every  where  else  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  which  the  good  Russians  pretend  tins  holy  water 

tiie  twelve  aposdes  by  twelve  regular  priests,  when  a  is  a  powerful  specific.     While  every  one  proceeds 

bi^croas  contest  arises  who  shall  represent  Judas;  for  to  th'is  useful  provision,  four  popes,  who  are  at  the 

Oie  name  attaches  for  life.  This  office  is  peribrmed^at  four  comers  of  the  sanctuary,  sing  a  kind  of  litany 

die  west  end  of  the  church,  where  an  arm-chair  in  which  they  rehearse  all  the  titles  of  the  empress, 

b  set  at  the  bottom,  fiidng  the  cast,  for  the  bishop ;  and  to  which  the  pecn>le  answer  by  these  words, 

and  on  each  side  are    placed    twelve  chairs  for  BimM-Bog, — "  May  God  take  pity  on  her."   Since 

die  twelve  priests,  who  are  to  represent  the  twelve  ^  the  death  of  the  empress,  this  part  of  the  service 

apostles.    The  prayers  and    hymns  used  on  this  has,  we  doubt  not,  received  a  correspondent  altera- 

occanon  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  appropriate;  tion. 

and  when  the  first  gospel,  relating  our  Saviour's        Among  the  Greek  clergy,  the  next  person  to  a 

washing  of  his  disciples*  feet,  begins  to   be  read,  bishop  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is  the  director  of  one 

the  bishop  or   patriarch  rises   up,  and   takes  off  or  more  convents  which  are  called  roandren;  then 

his    pontifical  vestments    by  himself   without    as-  come  the   abbot,  the  arch-priest,  the   priest,  the 

flistsnce.     He  tl»cn  girds  himself  with  a  towel,  and  deacon,  the    under-deacon,  the    chanter,  and   the 

liking  a  bason  of  water  in  his  Iiand,  kneels  down  lecturer.    Tlic  secular  clergy  are  subjected  to  no 

■nd  washes  one   foot    of   each   priest,    begiiuiing  rules,    and    never    rise    higher    than    high-priest. 

with   the   vouiigCHt;   and   after  liaving  washed   it  They  arc  allowed  to  marry  once;   but   it  must  be 

he  kisses  it.    All  this  is  done  as  the  several  cir-  with    a    virgin,    and    before    they  are    cHtiained. 

cnmstances  are  read ;  and  when  lie  comes  to  the  Tliey  have  neither  glebe  nor  tj^thcs,  but  depend 

hst  priest,  who  is   supposed    to  represent  Peter,  on  the  perquiMtes  tlwt  arise  from  their  office;  and 

that  priest  rises  up  and  saith,  "  Lord,  dost  thou  they  seldom  preach  but  in  Lent.    The  head  of  the 

wash  my  feetP*  &c.    The  bishop  answers  in  the  Greek  church  is  the   patriarch  of  Constantinople; 

words  oif  our  Saviour;    and   having  finislie<l  the  who  is  chosen   by   the   neighbouring  archbishops 

whole,  puts  on  his  garroenu  again,  and  sits  down ;  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor 

and    as   the   sc€on<i    gospel    is   read,  repeats  the  or  grand  visir.     He  is  a  person  of  great  dignStr, 

words   of  our  Saviour,    <'  Know  ye  what  I  have  being  the  head  and  director  of  the  eastern  church. 

done    unto    your**    &c.    The    office    is    certainly  The    other    patriarchs    arc    those    of   Jerusalera, 

■Dcient,  and  if  decently  performed  may  be  affect-  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.    Mr.  Touniefort  tells  os, 

ii^.  that    the   patriarchates  are  now  generally  set   to 

Among  the  Russian  festivals,  the  King^s  day,  or  sale,  and  bestowed  upon  those  who  are  the  highest 

the  benediction  of  the  waters,  is  rcry  singular.    It  bidders.     It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  after 

b  celebrated  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Maliommed  II.  he 

tliBS   described    by  Chantreau.     "  On   the  Neva,  ooDtinned   to  the  patriarch  of  that  city  the  same 

dien  froaen,  there  is  raised  for  this  ceremony  a  present  which  the  Greek  emperors  had  been  ac- 

kind  of  temple,  of  an  octagonal  figure,  on  the  top  customed  to  make — a  pastoral  staff,  a  white  hone, 

of  which  b  a  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  inside  and   four  hundred  ducats  in  gold.    To  the  Greek 

b  decorated  with  pictures,  representing  the  bap^-  church    and    the    maintenance    of   its    clergy  he 

tjsm  of  Jesus,  hb  transfiguration,  and  some  other  left  indeed  ample  revenues,  which  they  have  gra- 

parts  of  hb  life.    There  your  attention  b  drawn  to  dually  sacrificed   to  their  inconstancy,  their  ambi- 

sn  cDormous  Holy  Ghost,  appearing  to  descend  from  tion,  and  their   private  jealousy.    Still,  however, 

heaven,  a  decoration  common   to  all   the  Greek  the  patrbrch  of  Canstanttnople  alb  a  very  lucrative 

elmrches,  which  introduces  the  Holy  Ghost  trery  and  high  office.    "  Besides  the   power  of  nomi- 

irhere.    In  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  square  ,  natine  the  other  three   patriarchs,  and  all  episco- 

mace,  where  the  broken  ice  leaves  a  communica-  pal  dignitaries  (says  Mr.  Dallaway),  he  enjoys  a 

ban  with  the  waters  running  below,  and  the  rest  most  extensive  jurisdiction,  conipri>ing  the  churches 

is  ornamented  with  a  rich  tapestry.    Aronnd  this  of  Anatolia,  Greece,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the 

tenple  there  b  erected  a  kind  of  gallery,  which  islands  of  Uie  Archipelago.    Since  the  close  of  the 

Bonuaniiscates  with  one  of  tlie  windows  of  the  tm-  sixteenth  century,  the  Russian  church  has  claimed  a 

;icrial  palace,  at  whidi  the  empress  and  her  fiunily  jurisdiction  mdep^«*"t  ^f  th<»  «eg  of  Cmistantinnpig ; 
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though  appeals  have  been  made  to  that  see  in  caies  well  as  giving  an  interior  coating  lo  the  cxvilio 

of  extraordinary  importance.    The  influence  of  the  of  amygdaloids.      Its  fracture  is  fine-grained 

patriarch  with  the  Porte  is  very  extensiTe  as  fiur  as  earthy,  passing  into  indeterminate,  blunt-e^p^ 

his  own  nation  is  concerned.     His  memorials  are  fragments.  It  gives  a  shining  streak;  is  smooth 

never  denied :  and  he  can,  in  fact,  command  the  ^^^ j  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  veij 

death,  the  exile,  imprisonment  for  life,  deposition  ^^^^    opake;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue; 

£rom  offices,  or  pecuniary  fine,  of  any  Greek  whom  .^  Ughtand  easily  frangible.    When  espoied 

he  may  be  indmed  to  pumsh  with  ngoui^  or  who  ^     blow- pipe  it   blackens,  but  does  not 

has  treated  his  authority  with  contempt.    On  the  ^"   "*^    •.    ir  "^  \l.k  i^«.-  ;>  ^l^  »  kmwnkh. 

death  of  the  patriarch  the  most  eager *compeUtion  nj^H  by  »f  ^^^  ^''^^«f   J^!!^  iS  wS^ 

is  exerted  to  fill  the  vacant  throncf  whidi,  m  it  is  biack  opake  glass ;  when  immencd  in  wato 

obtained  by  bribery  and  intrigue,  is  of  course  a  very  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quanuty,  but  CM 

unstable  seat  to  the  successful  candidate,  sliould  not  break  down  in  it  or  become  pUsUC 

another  offer  to  accept  the  appointment  at  a  lower  Green    FINCH,     in     ornithology,      bee 

salary .**    For  a  fuller  account  of  the  doctrines,  dis-  LoxiA.                                                                   * 

cipline,  and  worship  of  the  Greek  church  at  present,  Green-HOUSE,    or    CONSEHVATOIT,   a 

we  refer  the  reader  to  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies  house  in  a  garden  contrived  for  shclltriDg  and 

of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia;  to  Dallaway's  Con-  preserving  Uie  most  tender  and  curious  exotic 

•tantinopleandentandmodem(publishedinl797);  plants    which,  in  our  climate,  will  not  bear 

from  which  two  works  this  abstract  has  been  mostly  f  ^  exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  winter 

must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  phntt 

Greek  orders,    in   architecture.      See  they  are  to  contain;  but  their  depth  mooU 

Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  never  be  greater  than  ihcit  height  in  thedear; 

Greek  valeriav,  in  bouny.    Sec  Po-  which  in  bmall  oriuiddling^  houses  may  be  sa- 

LEMONIUM.  teen  or  eighteen  feci,  and  in  large  ones  ftwn 

GREEN,     a.     (gntn,     German;    groerif  twenty  to  twenty-four.   The  windows  in  ftool 

Dutch.)     1.  Having  a  colour  formed  by  com-  should  extend  from  about  one  fool  aud  a  huf 

pounding  blue  and  yellow  {Pope),    2.  Pale ;  above  the  pavement,  to  within  tlie  samedi- 

aickly  (Shak^eare).    3.  Flourishing;  fresh;  stance  of  ine  ceiling,  which  will  admit jrf i 

undecayed  {Dry den).    4.  New;  fresh  :  as,  a  cornice  round  the  building,  over  the  heads tf 

green    wound    {Skakspeare).      6.    Not    dry  the  windows.     In  a  small  green-house,  we 

{Hooker).    6.  Not  roasted ;  half  raw  {Waits),  sashes  should  not  be  less  than  four  or  fife  feet 

7.  Unripe;  immature ;  young  {Shakspeare).  broad,  and  in  a  large  one  they  should  jot  ot- 

Green.  «.  l.  The  green  colour  (Diy.)-  2.  ceed  seven  and  a  half;  the  shutters  of  whp 

A  grassy  plain  (Milton).  3.  Leaves;  branches;  ought  to  fall  back  close  to  the  piers  on  them' 

wreathes  {Dry den),  side,  that  when  0|)cn,  they  may  not  preveat 

7b  Green,  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  Tomake  any  of  the  rays  of  light  from  reaching  the  planis. 

green  {Thomson).  The  piers  between  these  windows,  which  sup- 

Green-cloth,  a  board,  or  court  of  jus-  port  the  building,  should  be  as  narrow  a*  PJ*J. 

lice,  held  in  the  compting-house  of  the  king's  sible,  for  which  reason  they  should  cither bea 

houshold,   for  the   taking  cognizance  of  all  stone  or  of  well-burnt  brick.     If  of  stone,  they 

matters  of  government  and  justice  within  the  ought  not  to  exceed  two  feel  and  a  half  in  front, 

king's  court  royal ;  and  for  correcting  all  the  and  should  be   sloped   off   backwards  about 

servants  therein  that  shall  any  way  oflend.  eizhtcen  inches  broad,  by  which  means  thci^ 

To  this  court  also  belongs  the  authority  of  of  the  sun  will  not  be  obstructed  by  thecomas 

maintaining  the  peace  for  twelve  miles  round  of  the  piers;  which  they  would  be,  if  they  were 

the  king's  court,  wherever  it  shall  be,  except-  square :  but  if  built  with  brick,  it  will  bcpio- 

ing  at  London.  per  to  make  ihem  near  three  feet  in  froni. 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  steward,  otherwise  they  will  be  too  weak  to  supwrt  the 

assisted  by  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  building:  these  ought  also  to  besloped  offinthc 

clerks  of  the  green-cloth,   &c.     It  takes   iu  manner  directed  for  those  of  stone.    Over  the 

name,  green-cloth,  from  a  green  cloth  spread  green-house  there  may  be  rooms  fordrj^ingand 

over  the  board  where  they  sit,  whereon  are  preserving  seeds,  roois,  &c.  and  behind  it,  a 

the  arms  of  the  compting-house.  house  for  tools  and  other  purposes,  which  mU 

Green-earth.      Terre  verte,  Brochart;  prevent  the  frost  from  entering  that  way»«> 

griinerde,  Emmcrling.     A  satillitic  earth  of  that  the  wall  between  ihem  need  not  be  moie 

amygdalites  or  almond-stone.      It   is    found  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
wherever  this  stone  occurs,  as  in  Saxony,  Bo-        The  floor  of  the  green-house,  which  shooH 

hernia,  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  Scotland,  be  either  laid  with  marble,  common  stone,  or 

&c.    The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  celandine-  broad  tiles,  must  be  raised  two  feet  above  tbe 

green,  passing  into   mountain  and  blackish-  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  house  is 

green,  rarely  into  olive-green:  when  of  a  good  placed  ;  or,  if  the  situation  be  moist,  at  kail 

colour  it  is  sometimes  employed  by  painters,  three  feet:  and  if  the  whole  be  raised  upon 

It  occurs  in  mass,  in  angular   or  globular  low  brick  arches  under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of 

Eicces,  or  disseminated.  It  is  also  found  lining  great  service  in  preventing  the  damps  rising  in 

alls  of  agate  witli  a  superficial  covering,  as  winter.     Under  the  floor,  about  three  to 
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lom  the  ftonty  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  two  wingi  of  the  building  sboald  be  10  eon- 

loe  of  about  ten  inches  in  width,  and  two  trived  at  to  maintain  plants  of  different  degrees 

eei  deep,  to  be  extended  the  whole  length  of  of  hardiness,  which  should  be  effected  bj  the 

he  hcm^,  which  may  be  returned  along  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Are-place,  and  the 

hck  part,  and  the  smoke  be  carried  up  into  manner  of  oonduciing  the  flues.   If  the  winp 

nnneis  adjoining  the  tool-house.    The  fire-  be  sixty  feet  in  length  thev  may  be  conTeni- 

^ace  may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  house;  ently  divided  in  the  middle  by  partitions  of 

tnd  the  wtot  at  which  the  fuel  is  introduced,  glass,  with  glass  doors,  and  to  each  of  them 

la  also  the  ash-grate,  should  enter  into  the  sliould  be  a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  «p 

tool-houw;  where  the  fuel  being  likewise  laid,  against  the  back  wall.    The  sloping  glasses  of 

the  whole  will  be  out  of  sight.    Fires,  how-  these  houses  should  be  made  to  slioe  and  take 

ever,  most  be  very  sparingly  used  in  this  place :  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the  plants, 

act  one  winter  in  three  or  four  will  require  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  external 

them  to  be  lighted,  since  this  ought  never  to  be  atnjosphere. 

done  but  when  the  frost  cannot  well  be  kept  GREENE  (Dr.  Maurice),  an  eminent  mu* 

iMit  any  other  way.    Indeed  the  coldest  vi^-  sician,  and  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge, 

iher  cannot  make  it  necessary  for  the  green-  was  a  native  of  London.    He  began  the  work 

boose  to  be  shut  up  close  for  a  long  time  to-  of  correcting  and  reforming  the  cnurch  music, 

geiher,  which  would  be  attended  wiui  very  ill  greatly  corrupted  by  transcribers;  which  nn« 

conaequences ;  for  as  it  freouently  happens,  dertaking  was  completed  by  hb  friend  Dr. 

that  in  continued  frosts  we  nave  an  hour  or  Boyce.    He  died  in  1753. 

two  of  sun -shine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  GRE^ENEYED.  a,  (green  and  eye,)  Hav- 

will  be  of  great  service  to  the  plants  if  they  be  ingeves  coloured  with  green. 

allowed  to  enjoy  iu  fays  through  the  glasses ;  GKErENISH.  a.  (from  green,)   Somewha^ 

bot  the  window-shutters  should  be  dosM  again  green  ;  teiMling  to  green« 

aa  soon  as  it  is  clouded.    The  inside  ofthe  GREENSHANK,    in   ornithology.     See 

house  should  either  be  whiter-ashed  or  paintnl  Scofolaz. 

white ;  for  this  colour  reflects  the  rays  of  light  GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which 
in  a  greater  quantity  than  any  other.  In  this  are  denoted  the  most  easterly  paru  of  America, 
green-house  there  should  be  trussels,  upon  stretching  towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewise 
which  rowf  of  planks  should  be  fixed,  in  order  some  islands  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of 
to  hold  the  pots  or  tubs  of  plants,  the  foremost  Europe,  lyin^  in  very  high  latitudes.  This 
of  which  should  be  placed  four  feet  from  the  country  is  divided  into  West  and  East  Grccn- 
window,  and  the  rows  behind  rise  gradually  land.  West  Greenland  was  discovered  in  the 
horn  the  first,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ninth  century,  by  the  Norwegians,  who  plant- 
heads  of  the  second  row  be  entirely  advanced  ed  colonies  tnere.  The  communication  with 
abore  the  first,  the  stems  only  being  hid  by  it:  that  country,  after  a  long  interruption,  was 
and  at  the  back  part  there  should  be  allowed  at  renewed  in  the  last  century.  From  the  Lu* 
least  a  space  of  five  feet,  for  the  con^  eniency  of  theran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  who  settled 
watering  the  plants,  and  admitting  a  current  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated  region,  we  kam 
»f  air  around  4nem :  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  N.W.  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated 
BOt  to  place  the  plants  too  cldie  to  each  other,  from  America  by  a  very  narrow  strait ;  that,  at 
nor  ever  to  place  euphorbiums,  sedums,  torch-  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait 
thirties,  and  other  tender  succulent  plants,  condticts,  it  is  highly  probable  they  are  united ; 
imongst  oran^s,  myrtles,  and  other  ever-  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have 
greens.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  placing  some  intercourse;  and  that  the  Eskimaux  of 
pianta  of  verv  different  natures  in  the  same  America  much  resemble  the  Greenlanders  ia 
honaey  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  wings  their  aspect,  dress,  mode  of  living,  and  Ian* 
idded  to  the  main  green-house,  which  may  guAj^e.  East  Greenland  was,  for  a  long  time, 
bfgely  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  continent  of  West 
ilao  collect  a  greater  share  of  heat.  Upon  this  Greenland,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an 
plan  the  green-house  is  supposed  exactly  to  front  assemblage  of  islands  lying  between  9  and  20 
the  sonth,  one  of  the  winn  to  face  the  south-  £.  Ion.  and  76.  40  and  80.  30  IN.  lat.  It 
9Mt,  and  the  other  the  soum-west:  so  that  from  was  discovered,  in  1633,  by  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
the  time  ofthe  sun's  first  appearance  upon  any  loughby,  who  called  it  Greenland,  supposing 
put  ofthe  building,  till  his  dei)arture  at  night,  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Western  Continent.  In 
ie  will  be  constanUy  reflected  from  one  part  to  1595,  it  was  visited  by  Barentz,  and  Comdins, 
(he  other,  and  the  cold  winds  will  be  also  kept  who  pretended  to  be  the  original  discoverers, 
»ff  from  the  front  of  the  main  green-house,  in  and  called  it  Spitzbergen,  or  sharp  mountains, 
the  area  may  be  placed  many  of  the  tender  ex-  from  the  many  sharp-pointed  and  rocky  moun- 
)tic  plants,  that  will  bear  to  be  exposed  in  the  tains  with  which  it  abounds.  The  only  qua- 
Nunmcr  season :  and  in  the  spring,  before  the  drupeds  of  either  West  or  Eut  Greenland  are 
NFcather  will  permit  the  plants  to  be  set  out,  deer,  white  bears,  and  foxes.  To  ita  froien 
he  bed*^  and  borders  of  this  area  may  be  filled  seas  the  English,  and  other  nations,  repair 
ifith  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  tulips,  &c.  annually  in   the  proper  seasoh,  to  fish  for 

In  the  centre  of  this  area  may  be  introduced  whales.    See  Spitzbergbn. 

t  small  bason  for  water,  which  will  be  very  Early  in  the  last  century,  Hans  Ege^O}  mi- 

Mmvenifllit  for  watering  the  planU ;  and  the  nistcr  of  Vogen,  in  Norway,  prompted  by  a 
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Jaufbble  zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Immaturely.     4.   Wanly;    timidly:    not  iff 

Christ  among  the  savage  Grreenlanders,  made  use  {Shakspeare). 

some  proposals  for  renewing  the  intercoarse        GR£f£NNESS.  s.  (from  green,)     1.  The 

1)etween  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  Green-  quality  of  being  green ;  viridiiy.     9.  Imma- 

landy  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some  turity;   unripeness  iSidnei/).    3.    Freshness; 

centimes.    Most  of  the  friends  and  acquaint-  vigour  iSouin).  4.  Newness, 
ance  of  this  worthv  divine,  when  they  heard  of       GREENOCK,  a  seaport  in  Renfrewshire, 

his- project,  looked  upon  it  as  a  chimerical  un-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.     It  is  a  place  of 

dertaking.     However,  in  the  year  1718,  he  re-  ^reat  resort  for  shipping,  and  has  a  great  share 

signed  his  benefice  in  the  south  part  of  Nor-  in  the  herring  fishery.     Here  is  a  sugat-house, 

way,  and  removed  with  his  wife  and  children  also  a  rope  and  sail  manufactory.     Its  inhabit^ 

to  Bergen.     His  proposals  did  not  meet  with  a  ants  amount  to  17«458«  Lat.  55.  54  N.    Lon. 

favourable  reception  either  from  tlie  merchants  4.  $9  W. 

or  clergy  of  that  city.    He  therefore  went  to        GREENSBURG,    the    county    town   of 

Copenhagen,  in  1719f  and  laid  his  plan  before  Westmoreland,  in  Pennsylvania.     Lat.  40.  S 

the  king;  who  sent  an  order  to  the  magistracy  Ni»  Lon.  78.  36  W. 
of  Bergen,  to  propose  to  the  citizens  the  erect-       GRE^ENSICKNESS.    See  Chlorosis. 
ing  of  a  Greenland  compaiiy.  This,  after  many       GRE^ENSWARD.     Greensword.     i. 

difficulties,  was  at  last  effected  in  the  year  {green  and  sward.)    The  turf  on  which  grass 

1721 »  and  a  capital  of  10,000  rix  dollars  was  grqws  {Shakspeare.  Swift). 
raised  for  that  purpose.    The  new  established        GRE'ENWEED.    s.    (green   and   tceed.) 

company  fitted  out  three  ships  for  Greenland ;  Died  weed. 

and  the  indefatigable  Egede  was  sent  thither        GREENWICH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
as  missionary,  and  furnished  with  300  guilders  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
by  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  at  Thames,  anciently  called  East  Greenwich.    It 
Copenhagen.    It  was  not  without  great  dan-  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Ghent,  frook- 
cer  and  difficulty  that  the  single  snip  which  whom  it  was  seized  by  Henr^f  V.  and  giveir 
Bad  the  missionary  on  board  at  length  arrived  to  Shene ;  at  the  dissolution  it  came  to  the 
off  a  place  called  BaalVRiver,  on  the  west  side  crown.    Here  was  formerly  a  palace,  in  whicl^ 
of  Greenland,  in  latitude  sixty- four  degrees,  queen  Mary  and  oueen  Elizabeth  were  boro^ 
and  wintered  on  an  bland  there.    M.  Egede^  and  Edward  VL  oied.    This  palace  was  firs^ 
and  forty  men  who  remained  with  him,  im-  erected  by  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  ea— > 
mediately  set  about  building  a  house,  in  which  larged  by  Henry  Vll.  and  completed  by  Henry- 
the  natives  readily  lent  them  a  helping  hand.  Vll  I. ;  but  beine  afterwards  suffered  to  run  lo 
This  new  colony  was,  from  year  to  year,  care-  ruin,  was  pulled  down  by  king  Charles  Il« 
fully  supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  com-  who  began  another,  a  most  magnificent  edt- 
pany ;  but  the  trade  carried  on  with  Greenland  fice,  and  lived  to  see  the  first  wing  finished. 
Drought  in  no  great  profit.  In  the  mean  while.  King  Charles  II.   also    enlarged    the   park, 
the  missionary  employed  his  time  in  learning  walled  it  round,  planted  it,  and  caused  a  roya/ 
the  Greenland  language;  and  by  his  liberality  observatory  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
and  sweetness  of  manners  so  endeared  himself  steep  of  the  hill.    This  edifice  was  erected  for 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  the  respect  they  showed  the  use  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flamsteed,  and  it 
him   in    some   particulars    far   exceeded  his  still  retains  the  name  of  that  ^reat  astronomer; 
wishes ;  for  they  entertained  such  an  exalted  it  was  likewise  furnished  with  mathematical 
idea  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  that  all  the  sick  instruments  for  astronomical  observations,  and 
flocked  about  him,  imploring  him   to  heal  a  deep  dry  well  for  observing  the  stars  in  the 
them,  being  persuaded  that  his  breathing  on  day-time.    Here  is  likewise  an  excellent  ca- 
them  would  restore  them  to  health.     In  1731,  mera  obscura,  so  contrived  as  to  present  sue- 
a  royal  edict  was  published,  enjoining  all  the  cessively  the  pictures  of  surrounding  objects, 
king's  subjects  in  Greenland  to  return  home,  upon  a  table  of  plaister  of  Paris,  amut  3  feet 
and  the  C(»lr>nies  were  thereby  dissolved.    But  in  diameter.    British  navigators  look  upon  the 
M.  Egede,  being  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  first  meridlatt 
the  inhabitants,  siaid  behind,  together  with  from  whence  the  longitudes  are  estimated;  and 
his  familv.  and  some  others  who  chose  to  fol-  the  tables  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  Re- 
low   his   fortunes.     In   1733,   the  Greenland  guisite  Tables,  are  adopted  to  the  meridian  of 
trade  was  re-assumed  with  great  vigour;  and  Greenwich:  but  in  gazetteers,  &c.  the  longi- 
the  king  granted  a  pension  of  ?000  rix-dollars  tudas  are  now  generally  reckoned  from  I^- 

year  to  the  missionaries.     In  the  year  1736,  don,  as  the  first  meridian,  which  is  5.  37  W. 

Egede  returned  to  Denmark,  after  a  resi-  of  that  of  Greenwich.  In  this  work  weahwys 

^ence  of  fifteen  yeari«  which  he  had  s|)eni  in  a  estimate  the  longitudes  from  London,  unless 

zealous  endedvoor  to  dn  good,  and  left  behind  the  contrary  is  expressed. 
him  a  irreat  number  of  converts.  The  parish  church  of  Greenwich,^  which 

GREENLAW,  ihe  county  town  of  Ber-  was  rebnilt  last  century  by  the  commissionen 

wickshire,   -eatfd   on  a    river   thai  joins  the  for  eroding  the  fifty  new  churches,  is  a  very 

Tweed,  before  it  reiches  Berwick.     Lat.  56.  handsome  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Alpk*^ 

43  N.  Lon.  2.  18  W.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  said  toha»e 

GREfENLY.  ad.  (from  green.)     1.  With  been  slain  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  1012^ 

a  greenish  colour,    t.  Newly  s  freshly.    3.  the  spot  where  the  church  now  tunds.   Tw 
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'Hiunn  i)  htte  vcty  broad,  and  the  cliunnel 
dnpi  md  ai  loine  very  hiich  tida  ilie  water  is 
ult,  ihoaah  it  i>  uiiinlly  svrcel  and  fiesh. 
Grrcnwich  Huspiiul  «lanil>  on  the  ipol  where 
Hoolilie  |K<)i(.'c  of  levprnlofour  kitiga.  The 
lim  wing  i}(  ihn  noble  and  mpcib  cdilice, 
fiwted  by  king  Chatlc*  11.  was  designed  lo  be 
ipplicd  (o  ihe  snmc  uw.  Williau  III.  creeled 
iiKHhtr  wing,  and  adoplfd  the  plan  of  *pply- 
iiMit  In  the  ui<c  of  Engliftb  leameii  incapable 
oficiTiee  riibu  ihmunh  age  or  infirmiiy,  bul 
UK  •hole  WM  not  finUhcd  till  the  rei^  or 
Ceoije  II.  Beiidc)  ihc  teamen  who  are  pro- 
tiJrirdr,  (lint  arc  140  boys,  the  torn  or  wa- 
nen,  ii»inicir<l  in  navi^iinu,  and  bred  up  Tot 
the  MTviee  nf  the  royal  navy :  but  (here  aie 
Ml eui-pcniioncr*  a.iai  Chelsea.  Each  of  th« 
tiitrinenhaiaweeklyDllowance  of  seven  losTcj, 
wejhing  irxlein  ounee;  each  ;  ihreo  pounds 
ofbrefi  two  of  million  (  ■  {»nt  of  peas  i  a 
wwndand  ainiTierofcheeMi  rwa  ouncci  of 
Wct;  fourteen  ijusm  of  beer,  and  one  shil- 
ling i  week  uibacc»-inonej :  the  tobacco- mn- 
ncrorbociMrain)  i»3<i.  (id.  a  week  each,  and 
Xin  of  llKJr  malM  is.  fid.  and  the  other  ollt- 
m  in   proportion  lo  iheir    latik.      Besidet 

u  tmi  ytnri  a  tuit  of  blue  clothes,  a  hat,  three 
pt'irofsiockittp,  two  pair  of  ihoci,  live  ncck- 
cblht,  tllrt«  shins,  and  two  nighi-capi.  Thii 
ho^iul  haa  about  100  governors,  comjxiscd  of 
itKnobility,  great  olllcert  of  state,  and  persons 
in  high  pott:.  For  the  better  «tip|Kirt  of  this 
|nwiuit,  GTciy  Kanian  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
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•»  (he  service  of  the  nietchanl*,  pays  tid.  every 
*>Kth.  Thi«  it  slo[i]ieil  out  of  the  pay  of  all 
"ikiis,  inddctirered  in  llieSixpenny  Rreeiver'i 


'Sire,  Toiver  Hill  (  nitd,  therefore.         

'■ho can  pruduccan  authentic  ccriific.iieDf  hit 
"ting  disabled  and  tendered  unlit  for  the  sea 
^r>icFbyd«fci)din^  any  ship  belonging  to  Bri- 
'Wi  tubjrcis,  or  ill  takin;;  anv  ship  from  the 
^■icny,  majbeadiniiied  in  to  iliii  hospital,  and 
••Celruhe  same  benefit  frora  it  as  if  he  had 
*Cta  in  the  king's  'rriiee.  Greenwich  is  a 
PBpulMs  town;  It  coDiainj  SiSI  houses,  and 
14,339  il\hshi tan ts.  I's  nialkeu  are  on  VVcd- 
'icadsys  and  Saluidays. 

GRBENWOOD.  t.  (green  and  wed.)  A 
*w)d  considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or 
•OaiiWT  {Dryrfen). 

T»  eHEirr.  V.  a.  (gratrr,  Lut.  jne^n, 
^a.)  I .  To  address  at  meeting  (Ouiitie).  n. 
•  o  address  In  whatever  manner  (Shaiipeare). 
3.  To  saluit  in  kiiidnesn  or  res|iecl  (.Drydtn). 
^.  To  rongratulaic  (Spfiurr.)  5.  To  \ay 
5^nipliineiii3  al  a  distance  lHliahpiaTr).  b. 
so mcci,  as  those  do  who  go  to  pay  congri- 
■ulationi  (Pope). 

TaGaKKT.c.  n^Tomcct  andialulc(SAi)i.]. 
GREETER.  ».  {from  the  verb.)  He  who 

UKEETING.  I.  (from  grrri.)  Salutation 
*I  mcctine,  or  eouipliinenis  at  a  disiancc 
CAwtMwar#). 

GKEEZE.f.  A  flight  of  steps;  a  step. 

GRETOAL.  a.  (grn,  gregu,  Latin.)  fle- 
loAgiDg  la  B  flock. 


GRKGATllOUS.  o.  igrrgarni,  Latin.; 
GoinR  in  flocks  or  henis  (Ray). 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR,  that  which 
shews  the  new  and  full  moon,  with  the  lime 
of  Easter  and  the  moveable  feasts  dependinz 
thereon,  by  means  of  epaels,  disposed  througn 
the  several  months  of  the  Gregorian  year. 

Grecorian  epoch,  ihe  epocha,  or  time 
whence  the  Gteaorian  calendar  or  computa- 
tion took  place.  The  year  18()g  was  the  mjth 
yearof  ihui  e|iocha. 

Grecosian  tear,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
rected, or  modelled,  in  tttcli  a  manner  aa  that 
three  secular  yean,  which  in  ilie  Julian  ac™ 
cuuni  are  biaaextite,  are  here  common  years, 
and  only  every  fourth  secular  year  is  made  a 
bissexttK  year. 

The  Julian  computation  is  more  than  the 
solar  year  by  eleven  minutes,  which  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years  amounts  to  .i 
whole  day.  13y  this  calculation,  the  vernal 
equinox  was  nniicipalcd  ten  days  from  the 
litnc  of  ihe  general  council  of  Nice,  held  iit 
ihe  year  3Sb  of  Ihe  christian  ten,  to  tile  lime 
of  |wpe  Gregory  XIII.  who  therefore  eansed 
ten  days  lo  be  taken  out  of  the  month  of  Oc>f  I 
lober,  in  15R3,  to  make  the  equinox  fall  on 
the  iwenty-fltsi  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  linW 
of  thai  council ;  and  to  prevent  the  like  vari- 
ation for  the  future,  he  onlered  that  three  days '. 
should  be  abated  in  every  four  hundred  yean' 
by  reducing  the  leap  year  at  the  close  of  eacll' 
century  for  three  successive  centuries  lo  com- ' 
mon  years,  and  retaining  ihc  leap  year  at  the' 
close  of  each  fourth  century  only. 

This  was  at  that  time  esteemed  as  cKaeily  ' 
conformable  lo  the  true  solar  year,  bul  ilia 
found  not  to  be  strictly  Josi,  because  thai  ia' 
four  hundred  years  it  gains  one  hour  and  twen- 
ty minntcs,  and  consequently  in  7W0  years,  k '' 
whole  day. 

The  greatrsl  pari  of  Europe  have  lonp  used 
the  Giegorian  style.-  but  Great  Britain  re-' 
tained  the  Julian  till  Ihe  j-e»r  I76B.  when  by." 
aet  of  parliament  this  style  was  adjusted  to  the: 
Gregorian  ;  since  which  lime  Sweden,  Deo-' 
mark,  and  olher  Eurojiean  stniet,  who 
puted  lime  by  the  Julian  account,  hav 
lowed  this  example.  ' 

GREGORY  (Naiianien).  an  itluslrioua' 
bishop  of  Couilautiuople,  was  born  in  3S4,t-] 
not  fat  from  Naziaiiium,  a  town  of  the  second" 
Cappadocia,  of  which  place  his  father  wial 
bishop.  In  his  vouth  he  visited  most  of  ihot' 
celebrated  schoott  of  the  times.  When  the' 
emueror  Julian piohibiled  the  Chrituans  froml 
leaaing  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  NaaianMU' 
wrote  )>oemt  to  furnish  the  Christian  youth' 
with  subjects  of  entertain  mem  and  study.  On 
the  deaih  of  Julian  he  published  Iwo  oTalioni 
agjinii  that  empercr.  replete  with  wii  and 
elo^iuence.  In  37tt  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
cuuiicilnf  .Aniinch,  lotepaii  to  Conslaniiiu^^i 
to  aiipprns  Arianism,  and  was  chutOD  bttt"— ^ 
there  by  the  vaiholie  congreaation.  i 
trrwards  resigned  that  see  and  leitred 
iMllw  eotintir.wheta  he  died  in  hii  88lli  jear.* 
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GREGORY. 

doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  was  a  man  not  his  own^  the  invention  of  an  i 

only  of  an  acute  but  a  sublime  genius.  verging  series  for  the  areas  of  tl 

Gkbgory,  the  first  pope  of  Rome  of  that  hyperbola.    To  this  treatise,  wh 

name,  and  who  acquired  the  title  of  the  Great,  in  1668,  he  added  a  new  work,  i 

was  descended  from  an  illustrious   patrician  metriae  pars  universalis,  instrvien: 

family  at  Rome,  where  he  was  born  about  the  curvarum    transmutationi    ^t    n 

year  644.     He  was  ap|>()inted   praefect  of  the  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  sh 

city,  and  held  othei  civil  dignities;  but,  being  first  time,  a  method  for  the  trai 

inclined  to  a  religious  life,  he  retired  to  the  'curves.    These  works  engaged  th 

monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  himself  procured  Mr.  Gregory  the  corres 

had  founded.   From  ihi^  retreat  he  was  drawn  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  tl 

by  pope  Ptlagius  II.  who  employed  him  in  his  ton^  Hiiy^ens,  Halley,  and  Wall 

anairs,  and  made   him  his  secretary.      Ue«  author  being  soon  after  chosen  a 

however,  obtained  leave  to  retire  asain  to  his  Royal  Society  of  London,  con tribi 

monastery,  of  which  he  was  made  abbot.    On  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ai 

the  death  of  Pelagius,  in  590,  he  was  elected  many  excellent  papers.    Throng 

pope.    He  conducted  the  ati'airs  of  the  ponti-  net,  in  particular,  he  carried  on  a 

ncate  with  great  ability  and  success  till  the  Mr.  Huygens^  upon  the  occasion 

year  604,  when  he  died.     It  deserves  to  be  on  the  a uadratu re  of  the  circle  an 

mentioned  that  this  pope  converted  the  JEn-  to  whicn  that  able  mathematicia 

glish  to  Christianity.  some  objections.   Of  thb  control 

There  were  fourteen  other  popes  named  Gre*  necessary  to  enter  into  particular! 

gory,  the  last  of  whom,  Alexander  Ludovisco,  cient  to  say,  that,  in  the  opinion 

was  elected  pontiff  in  1 681,  and  died  in  1623.  who  allows  Mr.  Gregory  the  higl 

Grbgoky  (James),  one  of  the  most  emi«  his  genius  and  discoveries,  Mr. 

sent  mathematicians  of  the  last  century,  was  pointed  out,  though  not  errors,  s( 

a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Gregory,  minister  able  deficiencies  in  the  treatise  afa 

of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  ed,  and  shown  a  mueh  simpler  r 

¥ras  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  l638.    His  mother  tainingthe  end  in  view.    In  )66 

was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Gregory  published  at  London  a 

Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singu-  intiued  Exercitationes  Geometric 

lar  turn   for  mathematical  and   mechanical  tributed  still  more  to  extend  hi 

knowledge.     This  mathematical  genius  was  About  this  time  he  was  elected 

hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Andersons,  and  mathematics  in  the  university  of  h 

from  them  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  yc 

their  descendants  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  his  residence  there,  he  married  ir 

Alexander  Anderson   was  cousin-german  of  the  daughter  of  George  Janiesc 

the  above-mentioned  David.    The  mother  of  brated  painter,  whom  Mr.  Walpc 

James  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her  fa-  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland,  am)  wh 

mily ;  and  observing  in  her  son,  while  yet  a  disciple  with  that  great  artist  in 

child,  a  strong  propensity  to  mathematics,  she  Rubens  at  Antwerp.     In  1672, 

instructed  him  herself  in  the  elements  of  that  "  The  Great  and  New  Art  of  V 

science.    He  received  his  education  in  the  Ian-  nity  :   or  a  Discovery  of  the  I] 

guages  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  Arrogance  of  the  Great  and  New 

and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  acade-  Pseudo-philosophical  Writings, 

mical  studies  in  the  Marischal  coUese.  At  the  trick  Mathers,  Arch-bedal  to  the 

age  of  twenty-four  he  published  his  treatise,  St.  Andrew's.    To  which  are  a 

intitled  Optica  Promota,  seu  abdita  radiorum  Tentamina  de  Motn  Penduli  et  I 

redexorum  et  refractorum  mysteria,  geomeirice  Under  this  assumed  name,  our 

enucleata ;  cui  subnectitur  appendix  subtilissi-  this  little  piece  to  expose  the  igm 

monim  astronomiae  problematon  resoiutionem  Sinclare,  professor  at  Gla$p;ow,  in 

exhibens,  London  l66d :    a   work   of  great  tical  writings,  and  in  return  for  s 

geiiins,  in  which  he  gave  the  world  an  inven-  of  that  author  to  a  colleaaue  of  N 

tion  of  his  own,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  The  same  year,    Newton,  on  1 

of  the  modern  discoveries,  the  construction  of  discoveries  in  the  nature  of  light, 

the  reflecting  telescope.    This  discovery  im-  trived  a  new  reflecting   lelescop 

mediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mathe-  several  objections  to  Mr.  Gregoi 

roaticians,  both  ol  our  own  and  foreign  coun*  birth  to  a  dispute  between  those 

tries,  who  were  soon  convinced  of  its  great  im-  phers,  which  was  carried  on  di 

portance  to  the  sciences  of  optics  and  astro-  the  following  year,  in  the  most  a 

nomv.  ner  on  both  sides;  Mr.  Greg,  ry 

The  university  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  own  construction  so  far,  as  to  | 

in  high  reputation  for  mathematical  studies,  gonist  the  whole  honour  of  hav 

James  Gregory  went   thither  soon    afier  the  catoptric  telescopes  preferable  to 

publication  of  his  first  work ;  asd  fixing  his  and  shewing,  that  the  im{)crfec1 

residence  there  for  some  years,  he  published  in  instruments  were  not  so  much  0 

1667,  Vera  Circnli  et  Hyperboles  quadratura;  feet  in  tiie  object  speculum,  as  tc 

in  ivhich  he  piO]Xiunded  another  discovery  of  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. 
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oflhiidUputc,mir  author  drscnlieil  >  binning  tnnn  rcHceling  Itlncopc.    He  wat  born  ab 

(onote  mirfoi,  wliich  wa»  approvwl  by  Nc»-  the  year   Hi97  i>r  IGBB ;  and  though  he  p 

U)i,iikI  isslill  in  ^o(>d  »teeiii.    Several  Id  trre  KSini  all  the  genius  of  the  other  h  rune  be 

ihii  pamd  in  thii  ilis)jute  are  prinleil  by  Or.  his  fniniiv,  be  w<ii  cilucaleJ  by  his  falhii  fi 

Uciggulttrs  in  an  Appendix  in  ibe  Kiigliih  trtile,  and  served  an  a[iiireiiticeth>p  lo  »  me 

(diliou  of  Dr.   Uaviil  Urcgory's  Elcnicno  of  csnliie  bouFie  in  HollanJ.     HaylnK  a  ttraiigi 

Caioptries  anil  Uiii|>iric9.  pistion,  however,  Coi  knowkdjte  inau  Tor  m 

In  IO74.  Mr.  Urcuoiy  was  called  10  Edin-  ney,  he  abandoned   trade  in    \iibb ;  and   1 

btitgli.  Id  fill  ihc  cbnir  af  niaihein:iiic9  in  that  iinning  to  hii  own  ciiuntri,  he  luccrvdi^ 

unircnity.     Tliia  place  he  had  htld  hut  little  ui>an  the  (trath  nf  an  elikr  brulhrt,   to   1' 

more  tbnu  a  year,   when,  in  October  l(J7d,  utaie  of  Kiuanlie,  siluaied  alxmi  furiy  ir' 

being  rmplnynl   in  ihewlng  the  satellites  of  north  from  Aberdeen,   where  he  llveif  in 


cbildro 


Juj<iicr  ihrougli  a  telesmpc  to  some  of  bis  pn-  veacs,    and   whcie  ihiriy-ti 

|>i1t,  be  was  suddenly  itruck  with  total  blind-  burn  to  him  by  two  wit ei      Ur  tbrie,  thr« 

nest,  iiid  died  a  few  davs  after,  to  the  threat  sous  made  a  coiiipictious  figure  if.  ibe  repiilil 

li»u  of  (he  (itathcmalicai   woiUI,  at  only  37  ofletiert,  being  all  proffnao't  of  ni»thi  — 

jrcinuraee.  at  the  same  time  in  three  of  the  Bfili^ 

At  10  nt«  characitr,   Mr.  James  Gregory  vcrsiiies,  viz.  David  at  Oxford,  Jamesat  Edin 

WH*  nan  of  a  very  acute  and  pcneiratinti;  gc-  burah,  and  Charlei  at  Ht,  Antlrew's. 
nuL    His  temper  seems  to  have  been  warm,         Mr.  Gregory,  the  subject  of  this  n 

a*_  appears   front   bii  conduct  in  the  diaoutc  while  he  lived  at  Kinardir,  was  a  jest 

wlh  Hufgensi  and,  conscious  perhaps  ol  his  the  neighbouriug  gentlemen  fur  hi>  igiiorunc 

owti  nKrila  as  a  discoverer,  he  scenu  to  have-  of  whit  wni  duing  about  bis  own  farm,  b- 

bten  JEalmi*  of  losing  any  purticm  t>f  his  repu-  annrncle  in  matter)  of  learning  and  pbilosoph 

Utiooby  the  iniptovemenia  ofothert  upon  his  and   particularly  in  medicine,  which   he  i 

■  mrmtions.      tic  possessed  one  of  the   most  studied  for  his  amusement,  and  be^in 

affliible  character*  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  lise  air        ' ' 

oTbtiiig  content  with  his  fi>rlunc  in  his  situ-  such  a  repulali 
■■■'-      i>      -■            -  ■   ■■■                   f .-     .  ■      rdbylh 


But  the  most  biilllant  part  of  his  cha-    employed  by  the  nobility  and  eentlenten  of  1 


ncKr  i)  that  of  hit  mathematical  get 

inrenlur.  which  was  of  th«  first  order ; 

*ffW  by  the  fullowlng  list  of  his  iitv 

ini  diKovcriei,     Among  many  others 

ntkonnl,  his  Refleeiing  Telescope;  Hurmng    l 

Cooove  Minor;   Quadrature  of  the  Circle    ing 

ud  Hfiicibula,   by  an    inlinila   coDvet{in{(    agai 

Widi  liii  method  for  the  TransrormillOn  of    fatt. 

tW»a  i  ■  Geoinelric.il  Derarmstrotion  of  Lord         Ha  was  the  first 


county,  hut  (nok  no  fcea.    His  houn  of  it 

will     were  lingular.     Being  much  occupied  throu 

lions    the  day  with  those  who  applied  to  him  ' 

ly  be    physician,  he  went  early  to  bed,  lute  a 

three  in  the  morning,  and,  after  a] 

[m  sltidics  for  some  Tiourt,  went  ti 

and  slept  an  hour  or  two  before  bi 


BtOaDker't  Series  for  Squaring  the  llypcrbola     had  a  baromeirr)  and  haviug|iaid  great  uttea 
.~-U*  Detnonsiruiion  that  ihe  Meridian  Line     lion  to  the  changes  in  it,  andihccorTes|xi    '*~ 


■«rM; 


liulogous  to  a  scale  of  Logarithmic  Tan-  changes  in  the  weather,  he  w 

2*na  of  the  Half  Cumplemcnis  of  the  Lati-  ger  of  being  tried  by  the  presbytery  fur 

Mtj  he  also  inrenied  aud  demonstrated  geo-  craft  or   coojanlinn.     A  deputation  of  I 

^■Urically,  by  help  of  the  hyperbola,  a  very  body  waited   upon  hitii   to   enquire  into  1 

'fiBple  converging  scriei  for  making  the  ioga-  gruuud  of  certain  reports  that  had  coiuc 

'>lllin(i  he  sent  to  .Mr.  Collins  the  solution  of  ilicir  earsi  but  he  satisfied  them  to  fatal 

*n«  famous  Keplerian  problem  by  an  infinite  prevent  ibe  pinsecution  of  a  man  koowo  I 

'^'         ^     discovered   a   method  of  drawing  be  so  txICDHvely  ustfol  by  his  knowledge  e 


I'lOgcnU    to  Cur\'cs   gco metrically,   without  medicine. 

■■If  prerious  calcol.ilinna  1  a  rule  fur  the  Di-  Abnnt  the  beginning  of  the 

'«Ct  and  luvtrsc  method  of  Tanc^nts,  which  reoioved  with  his  family  to  Aberdeen,  and  at 

Uuadsuponlhesanie  princiulefofexbauilio'.s)  the  lime  of  Queen  Anne's  w.ir  employed  Id 

^th  that  of  Huxioiis,  anil  differs  not  much  thoughts  u|>on  an  improvement  in  artillery,  11 

^on  il  in  tlte  manner  ofaptiliotlon;  a  Series  order  to  make  the  shot  of  great  guns  moreilT 

w  the  length  of  the  Are  of  a  Circtc  from  the  siructive  to  the  enemy,  and  exeeatcd  a  mod 

vangml,  and  vice  versa ;  as  also  for  the  Secant  of  the  engine  he  had  conceived.     Dr.  Rrid  U 

•ixl   Logarithmic  Taneem  and  Secant,   and  furms  us,  that  he  convened  with  a  elock-mi 

Vice  wna :  These,  with  others,  for  mea^uririg  ket  in  Aberdeen,  who  h,ul  been  e 

QMlcnfElhof ihcellipiicandhypcrboliccurves,  making  this  mwlel;  but  hating 

yfftte  sent  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  return  for  some  different  pieces  by  direclinn  witho 

Woeived  from  hint  of  Newton's,  in  which  he  tlicir  Intention,  or  how  tliey  wen 

filllowed  the  elcfani  example  of  this  BUthor,  in  together,  he  could  give   no   account   of  t! 

delivering  hi*  scries  in  simple  terms,  Indcpend-  whole.     After  ranking  suine  experiinenti 

«nt  of  each  other.  this  tnodel,  which  satisfied  him,  the  old  . 

Gkccorv  (David),  wj»  a  son  of  the  Rev.  ticmon  waa  so  sanguine  in  lliehopeof  bi 

John  Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  in  the  useful  to  the  allies  in  the  war  against  Frant 

egoaty  of  Aberdeen,  and  elder  brother  tn  Mr.  that  he  set  aliout  preparing  a  field  erjuipa^ 

JaiBca  GrrcoTT,  the  iavcniot  of  the  moat  com-  wUlt  a  view  to  make  a  camiwien  in  Flandtfi 
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and  in  the  mean  time  sent  hit  model  to  his  son  wretches^  were  ignominioiisfy  tludyiiig  the  fie# 

the  SaTilian  professor*  that  he  might  ha?e  his  titious  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian." 

and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion  of  it.    His  In  169I,  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Bernard's  in- 

soQ  shewed  it  to  Newton,  without  letting  him  teutiou  of  resigning  the  Savilianprofemnhip 

know  that  his  own  father  was  the  inventor,  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  David  Gregory  went 

Sir  Isaac  was  much  displeased  with  it,  saying,  to  London ;  and  being  patronised  bv  sir  Inx 

chat  if  it  had  tended  as  much  to  the  preserva-  Newton,  and  warmly  befriended  by  Mr.  Fbm- 

tion  of  mankind  as  to  their  destruction,  the  stead,  the  astronomer  royal,  he  obtained  the 

inventor  would  have  deserved  a  great  reward ;  vacant  professorship,  for  which  Dr.  HaUej 

but  as  it  was  contrived  solely  for  destruction,  was  a  competitor.    This  rivalship,  however, 

and  would  soon  be  known  by  the  enemy,  he  instead  of  animosity,  laid  the  foundation  of 

ratther  deserved  to  be  punishcid,  and  urged  the  friendship  between  these  eminent  men ;  soil 

professor  very  strongly  to  destroy  it,  and  if  pos-  Halley  soon  after  became  the  colleague  of  Gn> 

aible  to  suppress  the  invention.    It  is  proba«  gory,  by  obtaining  the  profesiorsnip  of  geo- 

ble  the  professor  followed  this  advice.     He  metry  in  the  same  uniFcrsiij.    SoonaAerhii 

died  soon  after,  2nd  the  model   was  never  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Gregory  had  been 

found.  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Rojal  Society;  and, 

If  this  be  a  just  account  of  the  matter,  and  previously  to  his  election  into  the  Saviliaa 

Dr.  Reid's  veracity  is  unquestionable,  we  can-  professorship,  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy* 

not  help  thinking  that  Newton's  usual  saga-  sic  conferred  on  him  by  tht  muTersity  of 

city  had,   on   that  occasion,    forsaken  him.  Oxford. 

Were  the  implements  of  war  much  more  de-  In  l6g3,  he  published  in  the  niilQiophkil 

atructive  than  they  are,  it  by  no  means  follows  Transactions  a  resolution  of  the  Florentiae 

that  more  men  would  be  killed  in  battle  than  problem  deTestudineTeliformiquadribili;aai 

at  present.    Muskets  and  cannons  are  surely  ne  continued  to  communicate  to  the  poblic, 

more  destructive  weapons  than  javelines  and  from  time  to  time,  nuny  ingenkius  mathenn" 

bows  and  arrows;  ana  yet,  it  is  a  well  known  tical  papers  by  the  same  channel,    in  I^Jk 

fact,  that  since  Uie  invention  of  gunpowder  printed  at  Oxford,  Catoptricc  ct  Dioptrics 

battles  are  not  half  so  bloody  as  they  were  be-  Sphaericae  Elementa ;  a  work  whidi,  as  he  ia> 

fore  that  period.    The  opposite  armies  now  forms  us  in  his  preface,  contains  the  tafastanee 

aeldom  come  to  close  quarters,  a  few  rounds  of  of  some  of  his  public  lectures  read,  eleven  yon 

jnosketry  and  artillery  commonlv  decide  the  before,  at  Edinburgh.   This  valuable  treitife 

fate  of  tne  day ;  and  had  Mr.  Gregory's  im-  was  republish^  first  with  additioDS  hj  Ik. 

provement  been  carried  into^  effect,  still  fewer  William  Brown,  with  the  recommeodatioo  of 

rounds  would  have  decided  it  than  at  present,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Dr.  Desaguliera ;  and  aflni* 

and  the  carnage  would  consequently  have  been  wards  by  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen,  widi  m 

less.  appendix  containing  an  account  of  the  Gnfh 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  the  nan  and  Newtonian  Jtelescopes,  together  with 

old  gentleman  went  a  second  time  to  Holland,  Mr.  Hadley's  tables  for  the  constmctioiief  both 

and  returned  when  it  was  over  to  Aberdeen,  those  instruments.     It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 

^here  he  died  about  1720,  aged  93,  leaving  mark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatise,  therein 

behind  him  a  history  of  his  own  time  ana  an  observation  which  shows,  that  what  is  g^ 

country,  which  was  never  published.  nerally  believed  to  be  a  discovers  of  a  mnch 

Gregory  (Dr.  David),  Savilian  professor  later  date,  the  construction  of  achromatic  t^ 

of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  whom  Dr.  Smith  lescopes,  which  has  been  carried  to  great  aer- 

has  termed  subtilissimi  ingenii  mathematicus,  fection  by  Mr.  DoUond  and  Mr.  Ranuden,  ad 

was  the  eldestson  of  Mr.  Grregory  of  Kinnairdy,  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  David  Gregoiy, 

brother  of  the  abovementioned  Mr.  James  from  the  reflection  on  the  admirable  oontrir- 

Gregory.   He  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1661 ,  ance  of  nature,  in  combining  the  different  bs- 

and  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  mours  of  the  €|ye.    The  passagje  u  as  foUowt' 

in  ttiat  city.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Edin-  "  Quod  si  ob  difficultates  physicas  in  speculis 

burgh ;  and,  being  possessed  of  the  mathema-  idoneis  torno  elaborandis  et  poliendis,  etiiiD* 

iioal  papers  of  his  uncle,  soon  distinguished  num  lentibus  utioporteat,  fbrtaasis  media  £- 

himself  likewise  as  the  heir  of  his  genius.    In  versae  densitatis  ad  lentem  objectivam  conD^ 

the  S3d  year  of  his  age  he  was  elected  pro-  nendam  adhibere  utile  foret,  ut  a  natnra  nc- 

fessor  of  mathematics  in   the  university  of  tum  observamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  cristaOi^ 

Sdinburgh ;  and  published,  in  the  same  year,  nus  humor  (fere  ejusdem  cum  vitro  virmtb  d 

Uxercitatio  Geometrica  de  dimensione  figura-  radios  lucisrefringendos)aqueoetTitreo(ijfflB 

rum,  sive  specimen  method i  generalin  dimeti-  quoad  refractionem  hand  absimilibos)  coojaa* 

endi  quasvia  figuras,  Edinburgh,   1()84,  4to.  gitur,  ad  imaginem  quam  distincte  iiai  ps- 

He  saw  very  early  the  excellence  of  the  New-  terit,  a  natura  nihil  frustra  moliente,  in  oenfi 

tonian  philosophy;  and  had  the  merit  of  being  lundo    depingendam.**      Catopt.   et  DM>pL 

the  first  who  introduced  it  into  the  schools  by  Sphaer.  Elem.  Ozon.  i6q5,  p.  98. 

bis  public  lectures  at  Edinburgh.    <<  He  had  In  1702  our  author  published  at  OtM, 

(says  Mr.  Whiston)  already  caused  several  of  Astronomise  Ph^psicae  et  Geometries  Elemca* 

his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  ta;  a  work  which  is  accounted  his  nlaste^ 

upon   several    branches   of  the   Newtonian  pieee.    It  is  founded  on  the  Newtonian  doe< 

philosophy  ^  while  we  at  Camhridge,  poor  iriaesi  and  wu  eateeinod  by  air  Iiaac  Ncwtoa 
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a  fiiott  exeellent  explanation  and  1759  he  marmd  Elisabeth  daughter  of  WiU 

lis  philosophy.    In  the  foIlowiDS  Ham  lord  Forbes;  and  soon  after  remored  to 

:  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio  of  London^  where  he  obtained  much  reputatioQ 

of  Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  in  his  profession.  Here  he  published  the  Com- 

of  a  desij^n  of  his  predecessor  Dr.  parative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 

printing  the  works  of  all  the  an-  Man,  by  which  he  was  first  known  as  an  au« 

maiicians.    In  this  work,  although  thor.  In  1755,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 

11  the  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid,  obtained  the  professorship  of  physic  in  Kiii^s 

f  has  been  careful  to  point  out  such  college,  Aberdeen :  here  he  continued  till  17^, 

reason,  from  in lerual  eTidence,  to  when  he  obtained  the  professorial  chair  at 

e  the  productions  of  some  inferior  Edinburgh.    As  a  lecturer  his  manner  was 

1.    In  prosecution  of  Or.  Bernard's  simple,  natural,  and  animated.    His  lectures 

reeory  engaged  soon  after,  with  his  were  delivered  in  great  measure  without  notes ; 

lalfey,  in  the  publication  of  the  but  he  alwAys  exprcMcd  his  ideas  with  uncom- 

Vpollonius ;  but  he  had  proceeded  mon  perspicuity,  and  in  a  style  happily  attem« 

way  in  this  undertaking  when  he  |>ered  between  the  formality  of  studied  compo* 

49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Maiden-  sition  and  the  ease  of  cooTersation.    The  only 

ttshire,  A.  D.  17 10.    To  the  ge-  lectures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing 

ilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  most  were  those  introductory  discourses  which  he 

lathemaiicians  of  the  age,  sir  Isaac  read  at  the  beginning  ofhis  annual  course,  and 

>r.   Halley,  and  Dr.  Keill,  have  which  in  1770  were  published  under  the  title 

testimonies.    Besides  those  works  of  Lectures  on  the  Ekities  and  Qualifications 

1  his  lifetime,  he  left  in  manti-  of  a  Physician.    In  the  year  1779  Dr.  Gregory 

twrt  Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  published  Elements  of  tne  Practice  of  Physic* 

of  Logarithms,  which  is  printed  at  for  the  use  of  students ;  a  work  intended  solely 

>r.  Keiirs  translation  of  Comman-  for  bis  own  pupils,  and  to  be  used  by  himself 

id  ;   and  a  Treatise  of  Practical  as  a  text  book  to  be  commented  upon  in  his 

which  was  afterwards  translated,  coj^rse  of  lectures.    In  an  advertisement  pre- 

sd  in  1745,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin.  fixed  to  this  work,  he  signified  his  intention 

d  Gregory  married  in  1695  Elixa-  of  comprehending  in  it  the  whole  series  of  dis- 

ushter  of^Mr.  Oliphant  of  Lang*  eases  of  which  he  treated  in  his  lectures  on  the 

luand.    By  this  lady  he  had  four  practice  of  physic ;  but  this  intention  he  did 

m,  the  eldest,  David,  wasappoinu  not  live  to  acoMnplish,  having  brought  down 

ofessor  of  modem  history  at  Ox*  the  work  no  furtner  than  to  the  end  of  the 

;  Georoe  I.  and  died  in  I767,  in  class  of  febrile  diseases, 

age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  Soon  after  the  death  of  hb  wife,  and,  as  he 

>f  dean  of  Christ  church  in  that  himself  says,  *'  for  the  amusement  ofhis  soli- 
tary hours,**  our  author  employed  himself  in 

1  Gregory  was  a  most  intimate  and  the  composition  of  that  admirable  tract,  inti* 

friend  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  tied,  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughten ;  a 

d  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  which,  though  certainly  never  intended 

r  the  purpose  of  making  observa-  by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have 

Of  these  Newton  avaiira  himself  been  an  unwarrantable  diminution  ofhis  fame,, 

id  edition,  they  having  come  too  and  a  capricious  refusal  of  a  general  benefit  to 

rst  publication,  which  was  exceed*  mankincT,  to  have  limited  to  the  sole  pnrpose 

1  by  Dr.  Halley,  from  fears  that  for  which  it  was  orinnally  designed.    Ttiese 

ckwardness  would  not  let  it  appear  letten  to  his  dan^hten  were  evidentlv  written 

re  is  a  complete  copy  of  these  ob-  under  the  impression  of  an  early  deatn,  which 

cscrved  in  the  library  of  the  uni*  Dr.  Grej^ry  iiad  reason  to  apprehend  from  * 

linburgh,  presented  to  it  by  Dr.  constitution  subject  to  the  gout,  which  had 

ory,  the  present  professor  of  the  begun  to  show  itself  at  inegiilar  intervals  even 

medicine.     These  contain  many  from  the  18th  year  of  his  age.    Hb  mother, 

thematical  discussions,  many  va*  from  whom  he  inherited  that  disease,  died  sod^ 

nentaries  on  the  Principia,  and  denly  in  1770,  while  sitting  at  tablei  and  Dir. 

ting  anecdotes.  Gregory  had  prognosticated  for  hinjpdf  a  simi- 

r  (Dr.  John),  a  celebrated  physi-  lar  death.    The  prediction,  indeed,  was  too 

e  grandson  of  Mr.  James  Gregory  true;  for'having  gone  to  bed  on  the  ninth  of 

>iied;  the  time  ofhis  binh  we  have  February  I773»  with  no  apparent  disorder,  he 

i  10  ascertain.    Hi-  completed  his  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.     His  death 

ng's  college,  Aberdeen;  and  after  had  been  instantaneous,  and  probably  in  his 

tures  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  (in  sleep;  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  discern- 

t  same  p«irpo«ae  to  Lexdcn :  while  posure  of  liinb  or  feature,  a  perfect  Euthana- 

ved  from    xberdrrn  ah  nnsnlicited  sia.     Some  time  after  his  death,  the  profes* 

sdicine.     In  1747  he  watt  elected  sorship  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine  was  be- 

>hilosfiphy  in  the  same  university:  stowed  ii|x>n  his  eldest  fton,  the  present  Dr* 

ship  he  resigned  in  1749.  and  di^  James  Gregory;  who  has  since  'succeeded  to 

rwi»  entirely  to  the  practice  of  phy-  thepractical  chair  of  th<-  late  1)  .  Cullen. 

as  a  phvsictao  at  Aberdeeii.    In  The  celebrated  Dr.  Rod,  author  of  what  i'* 

DDf 
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commonW  dllcd  tlie  Common  tense  svktem  e5Ub1»hed  that  be  vtm  thatem  PaMir  ^ 
c»r  Meuphvsirs,  wai  a  oepbew  of  Dr.  i>a«-id  fc»$orof  Mediciiie«aDd  MeBbn-oftkeSmfv 
Crtfpr\  ot  OnUnd,  and  iobcriterf  the  matkc-  ortbcSearcbmiotoNamre»at  UaBc  Am^ 
inatical  genius  of  the  family^  as  b  et  Hitrnt  from  hb  works  are :  Obserratioos  ob  Fi  iiwh'wih 
bis  truly  valoable  Oisqouitkm  on  Quantity,  and  tbe  Products  thenoe  obtained .  9vo.  S}s- 
poblisbeil  in  vol.  45of  the  Pbiloiopbical  Trans-  tematic  Manual  of  Chcaistij,  S  %tk.  8n>. 
actions  of  Loiidi>n.  Principles  of  Natuni  Knowledge,  tro.  Ob- 
It  may  farther  be  obserred  of  this  extraor-  serratiooes  ct  Experimenta  area  Gtoeui 
dinary  (amily,  that  Dr.  James  Gregory,  the  Aeris  fixi  et  phlogistKati,  8to.  Piiuciylo  of 
fyresent  learned  professor  of  physic  and  medi-  Pharmacology  and  the  Materia  Medio,  tiro 
cine  in  the  university  of  Edinbargh*  is  the  son  parts.  He  was  the  oontriboior  a^  to  the 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gregory ;  the  said  James  Allgemein-Literator-ZeitoDe  of  Jeoa,  andin- 
has  btely  publithed  a  most  ingenious  work,  in-  thor  of  Tarious  papers  io  CraTsCbeminl  Ad- 
titled.  Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays,  in  2  nals.  This  rtij  able  philosopher  died  Nm. 
volumes  hto,  Edinb.  1792;  ana  be  seems  to  i6,  17^8,  in  his  39ch  year, 
be  another  worthv  inheritor  of  the  singular  GRENADA.  See  Geavada. 
genius  of  hb  fiiminr.  GRENADE.    See  Gkavaim>. 

There  have  also  iieen  some  very  able  authors  GRENADIER.    See  Gkak  aoibk. 

of  the  same  name  in  England :  as  the  late  Dr.  GREN  ADILLOES.       See    Gkas  aoil- 

Geoige  Gregory  of  West  Ham,  and  others;  loes. 

but  whether  they  trace  up  their  origin  to  the  GRENAILLE,  a  name  gireoby  tbe  Fienrii 

same  £imily«  or  whether  they  apprehend  thejf  writers  to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the 

have  not  talent  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  family  Chinese  use  as  a  red  cokwr  in  soaoe  of  their 

credit,  supposing  they  should  attempt  it,  are  finest  china,  particularly  for  that  ooloor  which 

points  into  whicn  we  cannot  here  enquire.  b  called  oil-red,  or  red  in  oil. 

Gekoort  (St.  Vincent),  a  very  respect-  GRENOBLE,  an  ancient  MnmofFrtnee, 

able  Flembh  geometricun,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  the  department  of  Isere,  with  a  bishop*!  see. 

in  1584,  aud  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  at  90  It  contains  many  handsome  structures,  pirti- 

yean  of  ace.    He  studied  mathematics  under  cularlv  churches.    The  cathedral  b  a  fine  ui« 

the  learned  Jesuit  Clavins.    He  afterward  be-  cient  buildins.    Lat.  45.  isN.  Lon.  5.49E. 

eame  a  reputable  pcofcNor  of  those  sciences  GRESH AM  (Sir  Thomas),  descended  frop 

himself^  and  his  instructions  were  solicited  by  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  was  bom  ia 

several  princes :  he  was  called  «i  Pramie  by  the  1519  at  London.    He  was  bred  to  trade,  bat 

emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second ;  and  Philip  the  was  some  time  at  C^ius  college,  (Cambridge. 

Fourth,  king  of  Spain,  was  desirous  of  having  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  being  sucorssiteiT 

him  to  teach  mathematics  to  hb  son  the  young  agent  to  king  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and 

prince  John  of  Austrb.    He  was  not  less  esti-  q^uttn  Elizabeth,  for  their  money  and  mercao- 

mable  for  hb  virtues  than  his  skill  in  the  set-  tile  transactions.  He  built  the  Royal  Exdian^    | 

ences.     His  well-meant  endeavours  were  very  at  his  own  expence;  founded  a  college  in  £-    j 

commendable,  when  his  holv  zeal,  though  for  shopsgate-street  for  lectures  in  divinity,  hvc,    | 

a  false  religion,  led  him  to  follow  the  army  in  physic,  astronomy,  geometry,  mnsic,  and  Ih^    i 

Flanders  one  campaign,  to  con  fess  the  wounded  toric ;  besides  endowing  many  public  charities,    j 

and  dying  soldiers,  in  which  he  received  several  He  died  suddenly  in  his  own  nouse  in  1579-    j 

ivounds  nimself.    He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  He  was  buried  in  a  sumptuous  manner  io  tbe    | 

Ghent,  in  1667,  at  83  yean  of  age.     As  a  church  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-street         | 

writer,  Gregory  St.  Vincent  was  very  difluse  GRESSORIAL,  in  ornithology,  a  term  ip-    j 

and  voluminous,  but  he  was  an  excellent  geo-  plied  to  the  feet  of  birds  formed  for  walkingi    ! 

metrician.     He  published,  in  Latin,  three  ma-  naving  three  toes  forward  and  one  behind, 

thematical  works,  the  principal  of  which  was  GRETNA,  a  village  in  Dumfriesshire,  near    | 

his  Opus  Geometricum  QuadraturaeCirculi,  et  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  and  on  the  borders  of    | 

Sectionum  Coni,  Antwerp,  ]647»  2  %'ols.  folio.  Cumberland,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Carlisle. 

GRE-UOUND.    See  Canis  and  Grey-  Bein^  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  themaniag; 

HOUND.  act,  It  has  been  long  noted  as  the  resort  of 

GREI  V,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Aus-  youn^  people  in  England,  who  choose  to  be 

tria,  situate  on  the  Danube.     Lat.  48.  16  N.  married  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of 

Lon.  \9.  5  E.  their  parents  and  guardians,  or  in  oppositioD 

GRE/MIAL,  a.  (gremium,  Latin.)  Pertain-  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England^  as  thejr 

ing  to  the  lap.  relate  to  consanguinity. 

GREN  (Frederick  Albrecht  Charles),  an  GREVILLE  (Fulk  or  Fonik),  loH  Brooke, 

eminent  German  chemist,  was  born  at  Bern-  a  patron  of  letters  and  an  ingenious  writer, 

berg,  May  Ist,  176O.    We  have  not  been  able  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Fulk  Grcville,  of 

to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  place  Beauchamp-cottvt,   in  Warwickshire,  where 

and  maimer  of  his  education  :  but  we  fina  that  be  was  born  \A  1554.    He  was  in  great  favotf 

he  soon  attained  sreat  celebrity,  and  that  at  a  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  created  Icid 

very  early  |)ertod  he  became  editor  of  the  Jour-  Brooke  of  Beauchamp-court  by  king  JafflOi 

nal  der  Fhysik,  or  Journal  of  Natural  Philoso^  who  also  made  him  a  grant  of  Warwidt  ctstje. 

phy,  a  work  which  commenced  in  1770.    At  He  founded  a  hbtor^-iecture  in  theunivcnity 

length  bis  reputation  became  so  completely  of  Cambridge.    This  accomplished  oobkin^ 


«>u  kilted  bf  *  domestic  nhom  be  ha<l  sevmly 
irtproved  for  an  insolent  exposliilutian  on  the 
sntiject  of  a  neglect  which  the  man  ntttihulcd 
to  hii  tordthip.     Thii  happened  in  lG38. 

GKEVIN  CJaiae*),  a  trench  iioel  and  phy- 
^ci>n.  wa<  born  in  1538.  He  wai  in  ilic  scr- 
nitc  of  Ma^ret  of  France,  duchess  of  Savoy, 
pDd  died  al  Turin  at  the  age  of  33.  There  are 
;*hrec  plays  extant  of  his,  and  he  liad  a  ihaie 
fa  wnliof  the  in^niuu.t  poem  entitled  The 
n'ecDple,  njmed  at  tlonsard,  who  had  abused 
Uie  Calvinisls. 

1  GREW.  Thepreleriiof^nw. 
,'  Gkbw  <Neheiijiah},  a  Icjnied  linglith 
.writer,  in  the  17th  century,  had  a  considciable 
ipraclice  as  a  physician  in  Londnn.  and  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Oldenburgh  in  the  office  of  aecre- 
Urj  to  the  Royal  Society.     In  this  cajmc?i(y, 

einuaot  10  an  order  of  council,  he  diew  u^  a 
iBlogue  of  ihe  natural  and  artilicial  rariiies 
klonging  lo  the  sociely,  under  the  title  of 
■foucum  Itcgnlis  Societalif,  &c.  1681.  He 
Uw  wrote,  beiidej  severiil  pieces  in  the  Philo- 
pOphical  Transaction  a,  I.  The  Comparative 
Miuioiny  tif  (he  Stomach  anil  Guts,  f<ilio.  S. 
ffhe  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Traclalus 
Ik  nlis  calhartici  nalura  ei  una.  4.  Coimn- 
iKia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe  as 
■■  II  the  Creature  and  Kingdom  of  G<>d,  folio. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1731. 
[  GREVVlA,  m  botany,  a  ^nus  of  ibe  class 
solpndtia.  order  monogynia.  Calyx  livc- 
Inved  i  p«tal>  with  a  neciariferoui  scoli;  al  the 
kte  of  each;  drupe  four-lobed,  four-cclIcd, 
pith  >  Ooe  or  two-seeded  nut.  Eleven  spe- 
na:  chiefly  natiiei  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Of 
■brsc  the  most  common  is  G.  occ'identali), 
with  rounilish- orate,  obtuse,  Inolhed,  glabrous 
Have*  J  solitary,  onC'Rowered  peduncles ;  a 
■Miteof  the  Cape,  the  vartetica  of  which  are 
Kther  shrubs  or  ireei  of  ■  near  resemblance  lo 

FgREV,  •  colour.  SeeGRAV. 
t'  Gntr  (Lady  J^ne),  an  illuslriout  laJy,  waa 
''the  blood  raval  of  Hriglaud  by  both  parents, 
e  was  born  111  1S37,  at  Bro.idgnie,  her  fa- 
Wf"*  teat  it)  Leicesietihiic,  She  <ti:n  one  of 
4*t  accomplished  and  learned  women  of 
r,  ami  one  of  the  most  unfiirtuiiatc.  Her 
■heduhenfSuRolk,  and  her  failier-in- 
w,  the  dukeofNorthnmberlAn'!,  ciusrJ  her 
I  b*  proclainicd  queen,  on  the  dejth  of  £d- 
VI.   fur  wtiich.    on   the   prevalence  of 

Marv'«  parlf,  sbr  and  her  husband  lord 

vildrotd  Dudley,  wilh  others,  were  sentenced 
■  die.  She  was  beheaded  on  Tuwer-bill  in 
k  Her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
beheaded  on  the  tame  spot  about  an  hour 
m,  Udy  Jdiie  having  seen  him  puss  by  her 
lanmcnti  in  the  Tower,  and  beheld  his  body 
rered  back,  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cluih. 
tn«  etenin^  ptviious  lo  her  death,  she 
IC  a  letter  in  ihe  Greek  InnguaKC  li>  her 
r,  lady  Caih.trine  Grey.  She  hud  written 
,ier  a  few  davs  before  ir>  her  father  to  le- 
hI*  hiiu  la  ner  fate,  and  in  tt'cry  respect 
conducted  herself  with  ilie  most  perfect 
initude  tud  ihc  luoti  ii:ilucd  sensibility. 
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Her  writing*  ore,  I.  Four  Latin  Epislle); 
iiirce  lo  Bnllenger,  and  one  lo  her  aistcr  lady 
Catharine.     The  last  was  written,  the   night 
before  hrr  execution,  in  a  blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  J 
lealumeiii.     Primed  in  a  bonk  intillcil  Epiet-T 
tola:   Helveiics  Refo'tniitntibus,    vel    ad    ewL 
bciiptie,  &c.  Ti);uri,  I74£,  8vo,     8.  HcrCoo-l 
fereuce  wilh  Fleckeuhiim.     [Ballard.)     3.  A  I 
letter  to  Dr.  Harding,   hci  father's  chaplain.  I 
.Primed  in   ihe  Phoenix,  vol.  ii.  p.  Z8.     4.  A  ] 
Prayer  for  her  own    use  during  ner  confine-  1 
ment.     In  Fox's  Acts  and  Monumcnii.     9,    [ 
Four  Litin  versci;  written  in  prison  with* 
I'in.     They  arc  as  follow  : 

Non  alien'a  putes,    horolni  qiiK  obtingere    I 
poBsunt ; 
Surs  hodiern*  mihi,  tunc  crjt  ilia  libi. 

Jane  Ditdlnf, 

Deojnvante,  nil  nocci  livor  malus: 

El  non  juvante,  nil  Juvat  labor  gravis. 

Post  tenebtai  spcn>  lucein, 

().  Her  Speech  on  the  Sealfold.    (Ballard.)    It   • 
beganthu»;   "  My  lords,  and  you  good  Christ-    I 
ian  people  who  cume  lo  see  me  die;   ' 
der  a  law,  and  by  ihat  law,  as  a  never-erring    I 
judge,  I  am  condemned  to  die  :  not  for  any    I 
ihing  I  have  offended  the  (|iieeii's  majesty  i  foi    | 
1  will  wash  my  hands  guiltleu  ihereuf,  and  de«    | 
liver  to  my  God  a  soul  as  pure  from  such  tres-    I 
pass  as  innocence  from  iiijiieticei  but  only  fof    [ 
that  I  consented  to  the  thing  1  was  enforced 
unto,  constraint  making  the  law  believe  1  did 
ilifli  which  1  never  ui)(^raiood,"en:,-'Holliii- 
.shed,  sirfiichard  Baker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  tell 
us  that  she  wrote  several  oilier  things,  but  do 
not  mention  where  they  are  (o  be  found. 

GREYHOUND,  a  variety  of  ihe  canii  fa- 
miliaria,    cmnluyed   in   the    held-ipori   called 
courting.     (See  Cavis  and  Cocksing.]      It 
\\  al  present  an  undecided  point  among  tporu- 
men,  whether  greyhounds  should  be  fefi  wild 
to  their  own  native  powcri  till  of  aoe  for  the 
6eld.  or  should  be  regularly  Iraincd  ^om  a  few 
months  old.     It  seems  geiierallv  agreed,  how- 
everj  that  llie   best  and  even  llic  Tiandtomest  J 
greyhounds  proceeil  fmni  the  most  uiiconihly  I 
fotined  pups.     The  age  at  which  they  are  sup-  \ 
pt^ed  lo  have  attained  their  full  powers  for 
coursing  is  when   Ivvo   years  old:    and  lo  be 
jicrfcct  In  form,  ihey  should  then,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an   old  but  well-luroed   hexastick. 

Head  like  a  snake. 
Neck  like  a  drake. 
Back  like  a  beam, 
Sideliki-a  bream. 


For  ihe  rest,  see  Canis. 

GRIAS.  Anchocy  pear.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  class  potyanilTiD,  order  monogyni;i, 
CalvK  four-cleft ;  petals,  four ;  stigma  sessile, 
hollowed  out  cross- wise  ;  drupe  with  ait  eight- 
grooved  shell.  One  species;  a  Jamaica  tree 
fifty  feet  high;  leavci  pcndnluus,  very  long, 
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weclge*8liaped  at  the  l>ate;  peduncles  many- 
flowered  ;  firait  pear-shaped,  and  escoleut. 

GRICE.#.  1.  A  little  pig  (G(m/(/man).  S. 
A  step  or  greeue  {Shakspeare), 

To  GRlDE.  o.  fi.  igridare,  lulian.)  To 
ent ;  to  make  way  by  cutting  {Milton), 

GRIO^ELIN.  #.  A  colour  mixed  of  white 
and  red  {Dryden), 

GRIDIRON,  s.  (grind.  Island tck,  a  grate» 
and  trsn.)  A  portable  grate  on  which  meat  is 
laid  to  be  broiled  upon  the  fire  {Spectator). 
^  GRIEF.  #.  (from  grieve,)  Is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  with  sorrow;  and  in 
Mm  case  we  sp^  of  the  transports  of  crief. 
At  otfier  times  it  expresses  a  more  silent,  deep, 
and  painful  affection,  such  as  is  inspired  by 
dooaatic  calamities;  particularly  by  the  loss 
6f  finends  and  relatives ;  or  by  the  distress 
dtber  of  body  or  mind,  experienced  by  those 
welofeandTalue.   ~ 

In  grief  the  sensation  experienced  is  not 
•WliQlly  painful :  there  is,  if  we  may  so  sueak, 
a  kind  of  delight  derived  from  contemplating 
the  cause  of  the  affliction  ;  from  enumerating 
«]!  the  excellencies  and  advantages,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  that  which  was  once  possessed, 
or  mi|sht  have  been  possessed,  and  fondly 
dwelling  upon  each.  Thus  the  orij^inal  emo« 
tion  su&ides  into  a  oermanent  affection.  Shak- 
speare gives  lis  a  fine  example  of  this,  when 
depicting  the  grief  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  a 
child,  in  TheXiife  and  Death  of  King  John. 
He  first  describes  her  ravings. 

*'  I  am  not  mad ;  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
Aly  name  is   Constance,  I  was  Geffrey's 

wife: 
-Yonng  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad— I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  foreet  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! 
Preach  some  nhilosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shait  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myselL 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son,' 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 
I  am  not  mad  ;  too  well,  too  well  1  feel. 
The  difTrent  plague  of  each  calamity." 

The  manner  in  which  these  emotions  sink 
into  a  permanent  affection,  is  thus  touched  : 

"  Const,  Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard 
you  say. 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 
heaven : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

.For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male- 
child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

But  now  will  capker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  fiis  cheeky 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ahost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 

Aqd  so  he'U  die  -,  and  rising  to  again. 
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When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  c 

ven, 
1  shall  not  know  him ;  theiefon 

ver. 
Must  I  behold  my  prettv  Arths 
Pand.  You  hold  tob  neinoin 

grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me  that 

son. 
JT.  PhiL  You  are  as  fond  ol 

your  child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  n| 
sent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  anddo^ 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks*  repeats 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracio 
Stuffs  out   his  vacant  garmen 

form  ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  c 

Shakspeare  also  pourtrays  in  a  x 
manner,  in  his  play  of  Macbeth^ 
ful  inward  operation  of  grief,  on  r 
expectedly  the  news  of  a  heavy  cak 
duff,  while  at  the  English  court. 
Rosse  of  the  murder  of  hb  wife ; 
by  order  of  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd 
and  babes. 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  1 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  no 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Malcolm.  Merciful  heaven  !- 
What,  man !  ne*er  pull  your  h: 

brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  t 

speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  hear 
break. 
Macduff,  My  children  too  f 
Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servai 
That  could  be  found. 

Macduff.  And  I  must  be  fro 
My  wife  kill'd  too  t 
Rosse.  I  have  said. 
Malcolm .  Be  co  ni  for  ted : 
Lefs  make  us  medicines  of  c 

vcnge. 
To  cure  his  deadly  grief. 

Macduff.  He  has  no  childn 
pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say  all  ?— Oh,  hell-ki 
What  all  my  pretty  chickens,  an 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Malcolm.  Dispute  it  like  a  m 

Macdiiff'.  1  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  mar 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  th 

That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

Mat 

GRIELUM.  In  botany,  a  i 
class  decandria,  order  pentagynia. 
oieft ;  petals  five  ;  filaments  perm 
carps  five,  one-seeded.  One  spec; 
of  Ethiopia,  with  hairy,  yilkx 
leaves. 

GRIERSON  (CoDstantia),  aii 
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tnuMrdiiiarv  attainroentt,  was  detceoded  of  vei^  GRIM.  a.  (0uiiiina»  Saxon.)  I.  Having 
poor  asd  illiterate  parents  in  the  county  of  Kif-  a  countenance  or  terrour ;  horrible  ;  hideous ; 
leiiny,  in  Ireland.  She  was  well  acquainted  frightful  (JDenham).  .  ft.  Ugly;  ill-looking 
witli    Oreek  and  Roman  literature,  and  pub-    {Sliakspeare), 

Uibed  editions  of  Tacitus  and  Terence.    She       GRl'MACR  #.  (French  ;  from  grtm.)     1. 

addressed  a  Greek  epigram  to  the  son  of  lord    A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from  habit* 

Carteret,  which  nobleman  procured  her  hus-    affectation,  or  insolence  (jSouth),    t.  Aif  of 

bsDcl    a  patent  to  be  the  kind's  printer  in  Ire-    affectation  (Granville). 

Itnd  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  caused  her        GRIMALDI  (John  Francis),   flamamed 

life  to  be  inserted  in  it.    She  died  in  1733,  at    the  Bolognese,  was  born  at  fioloffna  in  l6a^, 

the  mse  of  27.  and  studied  under  the  Caraoci.    He  was  em« 

(yfilE^  ANCE.  s.  (from  gritf.)  1 .  A  state    plovcd  by  Innocent  X.  in  (Minting  the  Vatican^ 

^  uneasiness  {South) .   2.  The  cause  of  unea-    and  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  adorning  his  own 

siness  iSwi/i).  palace  and  the  Louvre.    He  also  understood 

To  GRIEVE.  v,iL(grev€r,  French.)     1.    architecture  and  engraving.    He  was  of  an 

To  afflict ;  to  hurt.    2.  To  make  sorrowful.      amiable  and  genierous  disposition.    He  died  ai 

T0  Gribvb.  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  for  some-    Rome  in  1660. 
thiiw  past ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow,  as  for  the       GRIMALKIN.  #.  (gm,  gray,  and  malkin,) 
deatn  of  friends  {Skakspeare.  Dry  den).  The  name  of  an  old  cat  {P&lipi). 

GRlEfVINGLY.  ad.  (from  grieve.)     In        GRIMBERGEN,  a  town  of  Anttriao  Bra. 
«9iow  jsorrowfuliy  {Shakspeare).  bant,  with  an  abbey  and  a  castle.    Lat.  50. 

.  GRIETVOUS.  a.  {gravis,  Latin.)  1 .  Afflict-    67  N.    Lon.  4.  27  E. 

^;  painful ;  hard  to  be  borne'  {Hooker).    2.        GRIME,  s.  (from  grim.)  Dirt  deeply  insU 
Soeh  as  causes  sorrow  {fVatU).    3.  Express-    nuated  {Woodward). 

uig  a  great  degree  of  uneasiness  {Shakspeare).        To  Grime,  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  dirt; 
4.  Atrocious  ;  heavy  {Shakspeare).  to  sully  deeply  {Shakspeare). 

pRieVOUSLY.  ad.  1 .  Painfully  ;  with  GRmLY.  ad.  (from  grim.)  I .  Horribly ; 
V^^ ^{Spenser).  2.  With  discontent;  with  hideously  (5Aai(«i9iearf).  2.  Siourly ;  sullenly 
ki'^'     (ir«o//ej).     3.  Calamitously;  misera-    {Shakspeare). 

^fyj^ooker).    4.  Vexatiously  {Rat/).  GRIMM,  a  town  in  the  electorateof  Saxp- 

.  ^Alli/V()USNESS.    f.    (from  grievous.)    ny,  with  a  citadel,  seated  on  the  Muldaw. 
Sorrow  ;  pain  ;  caUmity  {Isaiah).  Lat.  51.  16  N.     Lon.  12.  35  E. 

GBIFFENHAKEN,  a  town  of  Prussian        GRPMNESS.  $.  (from  gnai.)   Honour; 
^mcrania,  in  theduchy  of  Stetio,  seated  on    frightfulncss  of  visage. 

weOder.     Lat.  53. 25  N.     Lon.  14.  42  E.  GRIMNI  A.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  ."the 

^RIFFON,  Gryphus,  y^,  in  the  no-    class  cryptoeamia,  order  musci.  CSipeule ovate ; 
toral  history  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an    fringe  {timple^  of  sixteen  undivided  teeth  ;  veil 
^J^l^^inary  bird  of  prey,  of  the  ea^le  kind,    campanuiate,  inflated,  las.     Six  species :  all 
^^^y  represented  it  with  four  legs,  wings,  and    indigenous  to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to 
*^|^^k ;  the  up|)er  part  representing  an  eagle,    other  pans  of  Europe. 
^^     the  lower  a  lion  ;    they  supposed  it  to        GRlMSBY  (Great),  a  large  borough  in 
^^^h  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treasures,  &c.     Lincolnshire,  with  a  market  on  Wednodays 
^~^  animal  was  consecrated  to  the  sun  ;  and    and  Saturdavs.    It  has  now  only  one  churchy 
1^  ^.Dcient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of    a  larse  handsome  structure,  like  a  cathedral, 
^fe  rnqp  as  drawn  by  griffons.    M.  Spanheim    The  harbour  is  now  almost  choaked  up.    Lat. 
^^"■^•cs  the  sanie  of  tho^  of  Jupiter  and  Ne-    53. 34  N.    Lon.  0.  6  E. 
"J^*J^    The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  species        To  GRIN,  v,  n.  (jpennian,  Saxon.)     I. 
^^J^ne  eaale  called  in  Latin  osstfraga,  the  os-    To  set  the  teeth  togeilier  and  withdraw  the 
K^jr  I  and  snfii,  of  the  verb  D^,  porai,  to  break,    lips  {Shakspeare) .  2.  To  ^x  the  teeth  as  in  an* 
S^  griffon  is  frequently  seen  on  ancient  me-    goish  {Shakspeare). 

?^^  z  and  is  still  borne  in  coat-armour.    Guil-    ^   Grin.  i.  (from  the  verb.)  The  act  of  cloe* 
"('^^     blazons   it  rampant;  alleging  that  any    ing  the  teeth  and  showing  them  (IF7i//j). 
^.l3r  fierce  aiiimal  may  be  so  blazoned  as  well        Grib.  s.  (jpyn,  Saxon.)  A  snare  j  a  tcap 
J'J^He  lion.  Sylvester,  Morgan,  and  others,  \ise    {Job). 

^^T^terms  segreiaut  instead  of  ramuant.    The        To  GRIND,  v.  a.  preter.  I  grmindi  part. 

I^Q^n  is  also  an  ornament  of  architecture  in    pass,  ground,     (spm^^an,  Saxon.)     1.  Tore* 

^|^%tant  use  amon^  the  Greeks,  and  was  copU    duce  any  thin^  to  powder  by  friction ;  to  com* 

^    from  them,  with  other  elegancies  of  arcnU    minute  oy  attntion  {Beni.),  2.  To  sharpen  ot 

^^^tural  enrichments,  by  the  Romans.     See   smooth  by  rubbing  on  something  hard  {Her* 

^^Htnx.  bert).  3.  To  rab  one  against  anouier  (Bacon). 

GRIG.  s.  {kricke.  Bavarian,  a  little  dock.)    4.  To  harass  i  to  oppress  {Addison). 
I*  A  small  eel.    2.  A  merry  creature  {Swift}.        To  Grind,  v.  «.     1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
To  GRILL.  V.  n.  {grille,  a  grate,  French.)    grinding  {Milton).    2.  To  be  moved  as  in  the 
To  broil  on  a  nidiroo.  act  of  grinding. 

GRIOXADE.  s.  (from  grill.)  Any  thing  GRINDELWALD,  a  town  of  SwiisetUndt 
boiled  on  the  pidiron.  in  the  canton  of  Bern.    Lat.  46. 27  N.    Loo« 

To  GRFLLy.  v.  a.  (from  grill)  To  hantsa ;   7-  ^  B- 
^mhan(JIudibras).  GAl'NDER.#.(&oiD grind.}    U  One  that 
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KTinds.    2.  The  instnunent  of  grinding  (Son-  file  tried  iinon  its  face.    It  almost  imoMdiately 

ays).    3.  The  back  tooth  {Bacon),  became  blue,  and  soon  afterwards  red-hot. 

•GRINDKRS,  in  anatomy.     See  Teeth.  Both  the  cylinders  were  then  covered  vidi  to!- 

GRINDING,  the  reducing  hard  substances  low,  by  applying  the  end  of  a  candle  to  cadi 

to  fine  powders,  either  by  the  mortar^  or  by  while  revolving,  and  emery  was  sprinkled  upon 

way  of  levigation  upon  a  marble.  the  cylinder  of  wood.  The  same  tool  was  theo 

'  Grinding,  in  cutlery,  is  the  operation  by  applied  tu  the  grindstone  in  rapid  niotbn.  M 

which  edge  tools  are  sharpened.    As  common-  the  first  instant  the  friction  was  scarcely  pn. 

■}y  practisfd,   such  grinding  is  attended  with  ceptible  ;  but  verv  speedily  afterwards  the  lone 

great  inconveniency  arising  from  the  developc-  of  tallow  pressed  oy  the  tool  became  fuj«d,att! 

inent  of  heat  by  friciion.     The  fact  of  sparks  the  str)ne  cut  very  fast.    The  tool  was  scaicdj 

flying  from  a  dry  i^rindstone  when  a  piece  of  at  all  heatcfl  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  itbe- 

iron  or  steel  is  applied  to  its  surface  during  the  ^n  to  feel  warm  its  temperature  was  imme- 

rotation,  hat*  been  seen  by  every  one.    The  diately  lowered  by  removing  it  to  a  new  looe 

heat  prc>duccd  during  this  process  is  such  that  of  the  cylinder,    llie  same  effect  took  place 

tlie  steel  very  yoon  becomes  ignited,  and  hard  when  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  tbe 
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a  cylindrical  stone   is  partly  immersed  in  a  (trom^ntf  and  slone.)  The  stone  oo  whidi 

trough  of  water,  the  rotation  must  be  moderate  edged  instruments  are  sharpened, 
and  the  work  slow,  otherwise  the  water  would        Grindstone,  in  oryctology.    See  Aie< 

soon  be  thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal  force ;  karius. 

and  when  this  fluid  is  applied  by  a  cock  from        GRINDON-RIGG,  a  river  in  Northimi- 

above,  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  presence  the  berland,  near  Berwick,  famous  for  the  vidorf 

'requisite  low  temperature.     It  is  even  found,  which  was  gained  over  the  Scots  in  1558  by  the 

that  the  point  of  a  hard  tool,  ground  under  a  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  brother,  when 

'<K>nsiderable  mass  of  water,  will  be  softened,  many  of  the  Scots  were  drowned  in  this  riter. 

if  it  be  not  held  so  as  to  meet  the  stream;        GRI'NNER.  i.  (from  grin.)  He  that  grin 

sparks  being  frequently  afforded  even  under  the  (Addison). 

-water.  GRI NNINGLY.  ad.  (from  grin.)  Withi 

To  find  a  remedy  for  this,  Mr.  Nicholson,  grinnine  laugh, 
was  led,  by  some  accounts  which  he  received        GRINSTE  AD  (East)  a  borough  in  Smn, 

of  German  cutlery,  to  make  the  following  ex-  with  a  market  on  Thursdays.    Tne  assizes  uc 

periment.     He  procured  a  Newcastle  grind-  sometimes  held  here.    Lat.  51.  12  N.    Loo> 

stone  of  a  fine  grit  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  0.  2  E. 

and  also  a  block  of  mahogany  to  be  used  With        GRIP.  s.  A  small  ditch  {Ainswortk). 
emery  on  its  face.     Both  the  stone  and  the        To  GRIPE,  v.  a.  (griepan,  Gothic)  l.To 

woocfen  block  were  mounted  on  an  axis,  to  be  hold  with  the  fingers  closed  {Drai/ion),  'i- 

'occasionally  applied  between  the  centres  of  a  To  hold  hard  {Dry den).    3.  {gripper,  Fr.).To 

strong  lathe.  In  this  situation  both  were  turn-  catch  eagerly;  to  seize  {Shakspeare).    4.  To 

ed  truly  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  diameter,  close  j  to  clutch   {Pope).    5.  To  pinch;  lo 

The  face  of  the  wood  was  grooved  obliquely  in  press ;  to  squeeze  {Dry den).  6.  To  give  a  pais 

opposite  directions,  to  afiord  a  lodgment  for  in  the  bowels  {Dryden). 
the  emery.    The  face  of  the  stone  was  left        To  Gripe,   v.    n.      1.    To  feel  the  colic 

smooth,  and  there  was  a  trough  of  proper  size  {Locke).     2.  To  pinch  ;  to  catch  at  lUODej 

applied  beneath  the  stone  to  hold  water.    The  meanly  {Fell). 

grindstone  was  then  used  with  water,  and  the        Gripk.    s.    (from  the  verb.)      1.  Grasp; 

wooden  cylinder  was  faced  with  emery  and  oil.  hold  ;  seizure  of  the  hand  or  paw.  2.  Squeeze; 

The   instrument   ground    was  a   file,   out   of  pressure  {Dryden).    3.  Oppression ;  crusbiog 

which  it  was  proposed  to  grind  all  the  teeth,  power  {Shakspeare),    4.  Affliction  ;  piiichiog 

The  rotation  was  produced  by  the  mechanism  distress  (Oiway).     5.  (In  the  plural.)  Bdly* 

of  the  lathe  ;  the  velocity  being  such  as  to  turn  ache  ;  colic  (Floyer). 
the  grinding  apparatus  about  five  revolptions        Gripe,  in  the  sea  language,  is  a  piece  of 

in  a  second.     The  stone  operated  but  slowly,  timber  fayed  against  the  lower  piece  of  the 

nnd  the  water  from  the  trough  was  soon  ex-  stern,  from  the  fore-mast  end  of  the  keel,  joifl- 

hausted,  with  inconvenience  to  the  workman,  ing  with  the  knee  of  the  head  :  its  use  is  to  d^ 

who  could  scarcely  be  defended  from  it  but  by  fend  the  lower  part  of  the  stern  from  any  \^^ 

slackening  the  velocity.    The  emery  cylinder  ly;  but  it  is  often  made  the  larger,  to  make ibc 

cut  rather  faster.     But  notwithstanding  the  snip  keep  a  good  wind, 
friction  was  made  to  operate  successively  and        Grip£  is  also  a  sea-term,  for  a  8bip*s  torn- 

.by  quick  changes  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  in^  her  head  more  to  the  wind  than  she  shoukl : 

file,  it  soon  became  too  much  heated  to  be  held  this  is  caused  either  by  over-loading  hera-hesil» 

with  any  convenience  ;  and  when  a  cloth  was  the  weight  of  which  presses  her  dowHi  so  ^ 

used  to  defend  the  hand,  the  work  not  only  she  will  not  readily  fall  off  from  the  wind;  <" 

became  awkward,  but  the  heat  increased  to  by  staying  or  setting  her  masts  too  much  aft » 

such  a  degree  that  the  oil  began  to  be  decom-  which  is  always  a  fault  iii  short  ships  that  (ir>f 

nosed,  and  emitted  an  emnyreumatic  smell,  much  water,  since  it  causes  them  to  be  coofi* 

t  stone  was  then  soiTereu  to  dry,  and  the  nually  running  into  the  wind :  though  in  flof<' 
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in^ibijH,  if  ihf  mails  be  nnisUyw]  vciy  ftrnfi, 
tiiij  will  ntva  keep  a  gmxl  « intl. 

CRI'PER.  I.  tfrom  gripi.)  0|.|«csw[ ; 
iBiiPtri  e«ti>rlionei  C^'"''''"!. 

GRI'PINGLY.  ad.   (.{ram  griping.)  With 
pin  in  lh«  SUM  illaton'). 
GRI'PLE.  >.  A  utipinn  mjaer  (.Spenser). 
GKTI>SWALl>.  n  sirong  to*n  «r  Sweiliih 
Pmncriinia,   formcily   iunprrial,  with   a  gootl 
harbour,   and   4   university.     Lat.   !i4.   4   N. 
Lwi,  13.  «  E. 
CR1'SAMBE-:U.  1.  AaiLcrgrise  {MitlBn). 
GRl'SE.  *.  A  step,  ot  scnle  of  blc|>s  (A'Ah*- 

GfllSGRlS,  a  snppnttiion  greatly  prevalent 
MTOOE  the  nrgrow  in  Iheintctiot  pans  of  Afri- 
ca. The  griipia  are  certain  eastern  characters 
intxeti  with  magical  figures  drawi  by  the  Ma- 
nWli.  or  pHcila,  upon  paper.  'Ilic  words  arc 
probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  ihouuh 
'lie  cliaraclers  are  an  atieitipt  to  imitate  the 
Arabic.  The  |io<ireBt  negro  never  goes  to  war 
■tithool  his  grisgris,  as  a  chaToi  agaiust 
noiuxls,  and  if  it  proves  ineRVctunl,  the  priest 
iraniren  the  blame  on  the  ijnmuiality  of  his 
eofuJucl.  These  priests  invent  grisgris  auaiiisl 
all  kinds  of  dan^a,  and  iit  favour  of  all  de- 
«ir«  and  appetitn;  by  virtue  of  which  the 
PMMWon  may  obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they 
ukeor  dislike,  Theydefend  them  from  ilorms, 
taemies,  diseases,  pains,  and  tniifortunes;  and 
prcMrvc health,  lon^  life,  wealth,  honour,  and 
ratrii,  according  la  the  Marabuts.  No  clergy 
io  the  world  are  more  honoLire'l  and  revcretl 
by  the  people  than  these  imj>oslt)ri  are  by  the 
rtegrots ;  nor  are  any  |>eopte  in  the  world  more 
imporeiished  by  thei  r  priests  than  these  negtots 
aie,  a  grisgris  being  frequently  sold  at  three 
slates  and  fouraniTfive  oxen.  The  grisgris 
■ttltmled  for  the  head  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
Oai,  l«aching  from  the  forehead  to  the  neek 
Iwliiiid,  and  flora  ear  ui  eat ;  nor  are  the  arms 
and  ihouUleri  neglected. 

GIll'SlClN.  i.  (gKi£<n.  roast  meal,  Irish.) 
The  verlrbresof  a  hog  broiled. 

GJllSLEA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
^^■MiKlandria,  onlcr  monngynia,  Calyi  four- 
c)*n;  petals  four,  from  the  inciisurcs  of  the 
**h*i  filaments  very  lonp,  ascending;  capsule 
gJQMilat,  superior,  one-celled,  many-seeded. 
TW  species: 

1.  G.  lecanda ;  with  petiolcd,  glabrous 
'**iti :  arid  axillary  corymbs  pointing  one  way. 
A  irrtof  South  America,  with  leaves  like  the 
Ixy. 

i  G.  lomentosa.  An  Eail  Indian  shrub, 
*"h  lanceolate  leaves,  and  red  calyx. 
.  GKI^LY.  a.  (ipirlu,  Saxon.)  Dreadful ; 
""irible;  hideous;  (mhiM  (Addhon). 
^RISONS,  a  people  in  alliance  with  the 
^^,  divided  into  three  leagues,  which  form 
^  rcfwblic.  The  country  which  they  inha- 
^'  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of 
^ris,  and  the  coutitiei  of  Sargans  and  Plu- 
^Xt,  on  Ihe  east  hv  the  Tyrolese,  on  the 
•jnh  by  the  sutes  of  Venice  and  the  duchy  of 
r^Uan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Swiss  Italian 
°>iliwick«.  inil  Ihe  tanioti  of  Uil.    The  whole 
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country  was  known  to  the  nnrienis  by  ittsl 
name  of  lth<Etia.     Under  thi*  name  likcwiM.! 
was  compiised  a  part  of  Swabia,  and  was  diiwl 
linguished   into   Upper  and    Lower   RhcrtiB,*^ 
This    country   was   what   eonslituleil   Upp 
Khcclia ;  and,  at  the  ticcliiie  ofthe  Rom; 
pire,  fell  u 
who  governeil  it  by  li 
century,  it  pasicd  under  the  di 
Franks,  and  in  itie  ninth  was 
many.     The  leagues,  oralliances,  weteorigiD^V 
ally  formed  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  tha J 
great  bstont.     The  most  aiicienl  began  abonlj 
the  year  1400,  and  in  14l(|,  in  the  bishopric  o| 
Coiie,  against  the  secular  power  of  the  bishop^ 
and  look  the  name  of  The  Caddee,  or  League 
of  God's  House,     The  second  was  formed  in 
the  year  1424,  and  was  calleil  the  Giiie,  or 
Gray  League.    The  other  was  formed  in  the 
year  1436.  which  is  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jii>fl 
risdictiuns.    The  two  former  enlerwt  into  ar 
alliance  in  the  year  I4;5,  and  was  Joined  b 
the  last  in  the  year  1471.     This  general  cui  ' 
deration  was  renewed  in  the  rear  )&44i 
again  in  1713.     By  this  treaty  of  ui 
people  reciprocally  engage  not   lo  make  an^ 


t  alliai 


r  declar. 


peace,  but  by  common  consent.     They  a 
to  succour  each  other  at  their  own  expenpft 
guarantee  each  othei's  privileges,  &c.     Then 
j^oiernmcnt  is  perfectly  ilemocialie,  subdivide' 
into  a  great  number  of  small  democracies  ti 
tally  inilependent  of  each  other  in  their  partij^ 
cular  police.     A  diet,  or  assctnbly  of  the  ihrefl 
leagues,  is  held  yearly,  composoi  of  sixty-thre^fl 
deputies,  and    three  chiefs,    of    which    eac^V 
league  sends  its  respective  share.     In  the  eteo*! 
tion  of  these  deputies,  every  male  of  sixteox  ] 
years  of  age  has  a  voice,  and  in 


le  country  is 


general,  very  e>eTatQ4  J 
ilains  several  vallejij 
to  some  of  which  the  passaoes  are  shut  up  dur^ 
ing  great  pirl  of  the  year.  Towards  the  aoulhf 
lie  the  chief  of  tliese  valleys,  sunk  in  the  Alpi^ 
which  01  last  terminate  in  inaccessible  gl---—  •' 
or  clerated  rocks,  capable  of  aflbrding  n 
of  vegetable  whatever.  From  these  gtacien 
the  principal  rivers  take  their  source;  as 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  The  if 
bitants  cnliivate  some  grain  in  the  valleys, 
the  less  steep  hills,  but  not  sufficient  for  ll 
wants  of  half  the  people;  the  rest  iht 
tain  from  Lombardy-  Their  principal  <  _ 
as  farmers,  is  the  care  of  iheir  sheep  and  catUcJ 
from  which  they  obtain  excellent  butler  a 
cheese.  The  mountains  aiTord  ^ood  paslui 
the  valleys  produce  fruit, and  the  hills  chesnulkS 
The  principal  pan  of  the  mountains  abound  n^T 
metals,  minerals,  fossils,  and  mineral  sprincl^ 
salt  is  obtained  from  Tyrol ;  inosi  of  the  Gri^ 
son  peasants  wear  woollen  and  linen  doth  in 
iheirotvn  manufacture.  The  numbcrof  in 
bilants  of  the  Three  Leagues  is  estimated  ■ 
ib0,00O  iouls;  and  of  their  suhjec 
the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chi 
IOO,IX)0.  The  inhnbiianis  are  partly  I 
Calbohcs,  and  partly  Prolealaiiia  i  the  " 
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tp^  a  corrupt  Italian,  but  the  German  Ian-  GROGGINESS,  in  the  manage,  a  sulTnnf 
j;uaffe  is  chiefly  made  use  of  in  the  towns,  and  produced  in  the  foot  of  a  hone,  by  its  hiiring 
m  all  public  acts.  been  long  battered  on  hard  groano.    Swdling     ] 

GRIST,  t.  (sjurt,  Saxon.)     1.   Com  to    of  thclegs  and  stiffness  of  the  •tuews  gaMnliy     « 
be  ^ound  {Tussery     2.  Supply  3    provision    follow.     A  horse  bearing  entirely  upoo  hn 
iSwrfi),  heels  in  a  trot,  is  styled  groggy;  and  this dcfcot 

GRKSTLE.  t,  (siuftle.  Sax.)    A  cartilage    is  seldom  curable. 

(fiotf).  GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the 

GrHI'STLY.  a.  (from  gristle,)    Cartilagi-    thi^h.     (See  Inguen.)     Id  vol.  67  of  titt 

nous:  made  of  gristle  (i/iarv^) .  Philosophical  Transactions  is  an  acconntof 

GjKlT.  1.  (3|iytta,  Saxon.)     ] .  The  coarse    a  remarkable  case,  where  a  peg  of  wood  mi 

part  of  meal.    S.  Oats  husked,  or  coarsely    extracted  from  the  groin  of  a  young  wooao 

ground.     3.    Sand ;    rough    hard    particles    of  twenty-one,  after  it  had  remained  sixtem 

iPkiUps).  years  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  hafisg 

GitiT^jin  orvctology.    See  Arena.  been  accidentally  swallowed  when  she  in& 

GRI'TTINxlSS.  t.  (from  gritiy,)  Sandi-    about  fivt,  years  of  ase. 

De8s.j  the  quality  of  abounding  in  grit  {Mor*       Groin,  among  builders,   is   the  angohr 

iimer), curve  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  icim- 

GRITrY.  a.  (from  grit.)  Full  of  liard  cylinders,  or  arches,  and  is  either  regular  or 
particles;  consisting  of  grit  (^efo/on).  irregular.    A  rq^olar  groio  b  when  the  in- 

GRI'2«£LIN.  s,  (more  properly  gridelin,)  tersecting  arches,  whether  semicircalar  or 
A  pale  red  colour  (Temple).  semielliptical,  are  of  the  same  diametenaod 

GRl'ZZLE.  #.  (from  gris,  gray;  crisaille,  heights.  An  irregular  g^roin  is  where  one  of 
Fr.)  A  mixture  of  white  and  blacK  3  gray  the  arches  i%  semicircular  and  the  other  seai* 
CShaispeare).  elliptical. 

GRl'ZZLED.  a.  (from  grizzle.)  Inter-  GROiMWELL,  in  botany.  See  Litba- 
spersed  with  gray  (I>ry<iefO.  spermum. 

GRl'ZZLY.  a.  (from  gns,  gray,  French.)       GRONINGEN,  one  of  Seven  United  Pto- 

Somewhat  gray  (Bacon),  vinces,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Embi, 

To  GROAN.  V.  n.  (sjianan,  Saxon.)    To    which  separates  it  from  East  Fnesluid,  on  dK 

breathe  with  a  hoarse  noise,  as  in  pain  or  ago-    W.  by  Friesland,  on  the  N.  fa^  the  Geraaa 

QJ  (Pope),  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  Overysiel.    It  is  di- 

Groan.  #.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Bieath  ex*   .vided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  tovo  of 

pired  with  noise  and  difficulty.    2,  Any  hoarse    Groninzen  and  its  district  are  one,  and  tke 

oead  sound  (Shahpeare),  OmmerTands  the  other.     These  two  bodio 

GRCVANFUL.  a.  (groan  diud  full.)   Sad;    assembled  by  their  deputies,  with  the  states  of 

agonizing :  not  used  (Spenser),  the  province,    make  the  sovereignty.     The 

GROAT,  s,  (grooi,  Dutch.)    1 .  A  piece    chief  town  is  of  the  same  name.    It  is  rich, 

valued  *at  four-pence.    S.  A  proverbial  name    populous,  and  handsome.     It  is  seated  ou  the 

for  a  small  sum  (Swift)*    3.  Groats.     Oats    rivers  Hunes,  and  Aa,  and  has  a  universiij. 

that  have  the  hulls  taken  off  (Ainsworth),  Lat.  53.  10  N.     Lou.  6.  31  £. 

GRO^CER.  s.  (from  gross,  a  large  quantity.)        GRONOVl  A.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  die 

A  man  who  buys  and  sells  tea,  sugar,  and    class  pen tandria,  order  monogynia.  Petals  five, 

plums,  and  spices  for  gain  (Watts),  and  with  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  cam- 

Grocer's    Company.      See    Compa-    panulate  calyx  :  berry  dry,  one-seeded  inferior: 

NY.  one  species ;  a  plant  of  Vera  Cruz,  elimhiic 

^    GRO^CERY.  s,  (from  grocer.)     Grocers*    by  the  tendrils  ;  leaves  stingine ;  flowers  smalL 

ware,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  spice  (Clarendon).  GRCDNOVIUS  (John  Frederick),  an  iUus- 

GRODNO,  the  principal  town,  though  not    trious  civilian,  historian,  and  critic,  was  bon 

the  capital,  of  Lithuania.    It  is  a  large  and    at    Hamburgh    in    l6l3.      After    travelliBf; 

-straggling  place,  but  contains  no  more  than    through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  he  wtf 

three  hundred  Christians,  excluding  the  per-    made  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Davenlv, 

sons  employed  in  the  manufactures,  and  one    and  afterwards  at  Leyden^  where  he  died  iu 

thousana  Jews.    It  has  greatly  the  appearance    I672. 

of  a  decayed  town;  conuining  a  mixture  of  Gronovius  (James),  son  of  the  preecdingt 
wretched  hovels,  falling  houses,  and  ruined  was  born  in  l645,  at  Daventer.  He  made  a 
palaces,  with  magnificent  Kateways,  remains  tour  to  England  in  167O,  where  he  acqaiied 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  few  habitations  the  friendship  of  several  learned  men.  He 
in  good  repair  make  the  contrast  more  striking,  was  professor  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at  Ley- 
Some  remains  still  exist  of  the  old  palace  in  den,  wheire  he  died  in  17 16.  He  was  editor 
which  the  kings  used  to  reside  during  the  hold-  of  many  of  the  classics,  but  his  chief  work  h, 
ing  of  the  diets.  Here  is  a  college,  and  a  phy-  Thesauras  Antiquatum  Graecarum^  13  voIl 
sic  garden.    Grodno  is  now  subject  to  Russia,    folio. 

It  is  seated  on  the  river  Niemen.  Lat.  53.  23  GROOM,  s.  (grom,  Dutch.)  1.  A  boy; 
N.    Lon.  24.  15  E.  a  waiter;  a  servant  (Spenser).    2.  A  701101 

GRO'GERAM.  Gro'gram.  Gro^gran.    man  (Fairfax).     3.  A  man  newly  manied 
4.  (grot  grain,  French.)    StuflF  woven  with    (Dryden), 
9.  large  woof  and  a  rough  pile.  GilooM|  10  the  managCj  a  serraBi  hicrt 
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tt  like  tatt  of  honea,  »nd  who  profi-siu  a 
ibonnigh  knowledge  of  itiii  husine^s.  ThU 
ktwwled^,  though  ieHoui  suffieifnlly  pos- 
mttd,  b  ihe  firn  rpt{uititc  in  making  choice 
ef  inch  a  pcrwn  :  ihe  accrsaories  should  be 
obdieoce,  fidelity,  great  deanlinesi  and  ncat- 
nm.  palienoc,  diligence,  and.good  renipcr, 

GROOVE.  J.  (from  grave.-)  I.  A  deep 
ctiern,  or  hollow  in  mines  (.Btylt).  S.  A 
ctunnil  01  hollow  cut  with  a  lool  (Moron). 

To  fiROove.  f.  a.  (froQi  the  noun.)  To 
col  hollow  fSwi/l)- 

To  GROPE.  V.  n.  (spauan,  Saxon.)  To 
M  where  one  cannot  tec  (A'anrfyj)' 

7%  Gkope.  •>.  a.     To  se»ch  b;  feeling  in 

CBCPliR.  I.  (from  grope.)  One  that 
nrehn  in  the  dark. 

GROSBEAK,  in  ornllliology.     Sec  Loxia. 

GROSE  (Francii),  an  eminent  English  an- 
tiqdiry.  lie  illintrnied  the  Aniiniiiiiei  of 
EagUiid  and  Wal™,  in  4  voli.  and  of  ScoiUnd, 
h  ■  rolt.  He  via-,  executing  a  work  of  the 
mat  kind  reUiive  lo  Ireland,  when  he  died  al 
Dnblio,  in  1791.  al  iheageofSS.     Hewasan 

Benious  and  pleasant  writer,  and  a  remark- 
j  good   naitiied  and   facetious   man.     His 
«wki  are  as  follow  : 

1,  The  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales, 
I  mil.  4to  aud  Svo.  e.  The  Antiquities  of 
Sniland,  s  vols.  4to  and  e>o.  3.  The  Anii- 
Quttiei  of  Ireland,  S  vols.  4lo  and  Rvo.  4.  A 
ireatiK  on  ancient  Armour  and  Weapons, 
*tti,  1765,  5.  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vnl^r  Tongue,  i\-o,  f785.  ti.  Military  An< 
tiqmtiK;  being  a  Hittory  of  the  English  Army 
ftoni  the Cooauest  to  ihepresent  Time,  £  vols, 
♦lo,  1786.  1788.  7-  Tile  History  of  Dover 
CmiIc,  hy  the  Rev.  William  Danell.  4ia.  1 766. 


,  .  bunei 
I7U.  g.  Rules  for  drawing  Car 
l/M.  10.  Sopiilenieiitio  thcTrealisu  on  An- 
WntAnnourand  Weapons, 4to,  I78g.  II.A 
Gtudt  w  Health.  Beauty,  Honour,  and  Riches ) 
bciD^a  Collection  of  humorous  Ad  vert  IseDients, 
Muing  out  the  Mean>  to  obiain  those  Bless- 
^i  with  a  sniiahle  introdueiory  Preface, 
^.  IX.  The  Uliu  i  being  a  Collection  of 
CMn^in  Dvn,  I7y3. 

GROSS,  a.  Igm.  French  ;  grew.  Italian.) 
1. Thick;  bulky  (Anfer).  e. Shame ftil i  un- 
^CnBlfi  enormous  iHeoirr).  3.  I  nicllecilially 
eouMj  pa1pahle)impurci  unrefined  (Smu/,)- 
4.1ncleganl;dispr'>pi>rtionateinbulk  (Thorn.). 
fi.DenW;  nntrefinHlj  not  pure  (Bacon).  6. 
Qnpldi  dull  (ffaffj.)  7.  Coan^;  roujih;  not 
'*llC«e(Wo«.).  B.Thickifat;  bulky  (/■■<■//). 
Gitoia.  I.  (from  the  odjectivc.}  I,  The 
'taiiR  hady;  the  mom  force  {Aiidiioii).  S. 
^Dw  bulk;  the  whole  n«t  divided  into  ite 
<e»«f  I  parti  (Hook.).  3.  Nut  Individual,  but 
•  body  together  (Si-oM-  4.  The  chief  part ; 
the  mftio  at'S-.  {liaiixn).  ^.The  number  of 
twelve  doten  (Loekt). 

Ghok  wiioht,  the  whole  weight  of  mer- 
chandiMt,  with  their  du«t  and  dross ;  as  also 
the  bag  01  chni  whueia  ihe;  are  coaujncd. 
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ind  of  Dalmalia,  i: 
irlliecoa>torth«ca 
liles  in  circumference,  u 


i  codraclyfl 


An  alloiptnce  is  vox 

weight  for  tare  and  ti 

GROSSA,  an  isli 
Gulph  of  Venice,  lie, 
ofZara.  It  is  fifty  ir 
beloncb  to  the  Venetians. 

GRCSSLY.  ad.  (from  grojs.J     1.  Bi.lki 
in  bulky  parts  j  caiefnlly.     i.   Without  * 
lilly  i  iTilhoul  art ;  without  delicacy;  i 
palpahly  (W'uj/ob). 

GRCVSSNESS.  ».  (from  groH-l     1.  Cotm 
ncM;    thicknejs;    densily   (Shaktpear 
Inelegant   fatness;   unwieldy  corpnlen 
Want  of  refinemciu ;  want  of  delicacy  {,Shi 

GROSSULAHIA,    the    gooseberry.    ^ 

GROT.  J.  {grolle,  French ;  gratta,  Italian.) 
A  cave;  a  cavern  for  coolness  and  pleasure 
(PriW). 

GROTESQUE,   o.   (grelnifUf,    French.)  ■ 
Distorted  nf  figure;  unnatural  fPop«).  -" 

GROTIUS    (Hugo),    or    more    propcit] 
Hugo  de  Guoot,  one  of  the  greatest  men  * 
Europe  of   his  time,   was  bom  at  Uelfi, 
lbS3.     He   made  so  mpid   a  progrest  in  hll 
studies,  that  at  the  a^  of  fifteen  he  had  a. 
lained  a  great  knowledge  in  philosophy,  divii 
nity,  ana  civil  law  ;  and  yet  a  greater  profit 
ency  in  polite  litetiiture,  as  appeared  t      '* ' 
commentary  he  had  mode  at  that  age  on 
tiaiiui  Capella.     In  I59S,  he  accompanied  tl 
Dutch  amliussadot  into  Pmnce,  and  was  h 
noured  wiili  several  marks  of  etteeai  liy  Hen 
IV.     He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  oflawt  ii 
that  kingdom)  and  at  liik  return  to 
country  devoted  himself  to  ihe  bar,  and  plead-^ 
cd  befure  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.     He 
mas  not  Iwenly-fout  when  he  was  appointed 
Bliorney.geiieni'l.     In  I(i13  he  settled  in  Rot- 
terdaml  and  was   nomiiiatol   syndic   of  that 
city;  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  4 
proiuine  was  made  him  that  he  should  n 
removed  froni   it.      This   prudent   precaulii 
he  look   from   his  Toreseeing  that  the  qua m 
of  the  divines  on  the  durlrine  nrgriw.     '  " 
had  already  given  rise  lo  many  fuctinns 
state,  would,  occasion  revnluliani  in  the  ohl|| 
ciiies.    The  same  year  he  wat  sent  inta  En| 
land,  on  account  or  the  divisiunt  that  reigiM 
between  the  trHden  of  the  two  nations,  on  ife 
tight  of  fishing  in  Ihe  northern  seas ;  but  ll 
could   obtain   no  saliiEiction.     He  was  afta 
wards  sent  to  Encland,  as  it  is   thought,  ' 
persuade  the  Vingaud  the  Drinciuil  divine*  tjj 
favour  the  Arminians^  and  lie  had  several  cc 
ferences   with   kiiijr  JaJ 
On  his  return  to  Holland,  his  attaehmeni  ■ 
Barnevcli  involved   birr  .   " 

he  was  seized,  atld  icnIenccJio  pcrpeiuni  U 
prisonment  in  i5i9.  and  to  forfeit  all  his  got  _ 
and  chattels.  But  after. having  been  ireaMI 
with  great  rigour  for  above  0  yeiir  and  a  hf" 
in  his  confinement,  he  was  delivereil  by  tl 
advice  and  artifice  of  his  wife,  who  having;  ol 
served  (hat  his  keepers  had  afien  faligir' 
themselves  with  searching  and  examining  4| 
great  trunk-full  of  foul  linen,  which  ui«a  n 
be  washed  at  Gorkum,  but  ao«r  l*t  it  r 
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without  opening  it^  she  advised  hi^n  to  bore       GROTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  dcepcavtra 
holes  in  it  to  prevent  his  being  stifledt  and    or  den  in  a  mountain  or  rock,    llie  word,  &c.   \^ 
then  to  get  into  it.     He  complied  with  this    is  Italian,  gro^^a,  formed  according  to  Mciua, 
advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend's  house  in    sec.  from  the  l^tin  crypta.    Da  Can^oi). 
Gorkum ;  where  dressing  himself  like  a  ma-    serves  that  grotta  was  u^  in  the  same  icfise 
tion,  and  taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  passed  ■  in  the  corrupt  Latin.    The  ancient  anchocita 
through  the  market-place,  and  stepping  into    retired  into  dens  and  grottos,  to  apply  thiem- 
a  boat  went  to  Valvet  in  Brabant.    Here  he    selves    the    more    attentively    to  mcdiatioo. 
made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  and    Okey-holc,    Hiden»hole,     Peake's-hole,    and 
hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.    At  first  there    Poole's  are  famous  among  the  nttunl  caverns 
was  a  design  of  prosecuting  his  wife,  who  staid    or  grotios  of  our  country, 
in  the  prison ;  and  some  judges  were  of  opi-        In  grottos  are  frequently  found  crystab  tf 
nion  that  she  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her    the  nick,  stalactites,  and  otlier  natural  coodi* 
husband's  stead:  however,  she  was  released    ciations,    and    those    often   of  an   amazu^ 

•  by  a .  plurality  of  voices,  and  universally  ap-    beauty, 
plauded  for  ner  behaviour.    He  now  retired       Grotto  del  Cavi,  a  little  cavern  near 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  .  Pozzooli,  four  leagues  from  Naples,  the  slcioit 
reception  from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.    whereof  are  of  a  mephitic  or  noxioos quality; 
settled  a  pension  upon  him.     Having  resided  .  whence  also  it  is  called  bocca  voktma^  mt 

'  there  eleven  years,  ne  returned  to  Holland,  on  poisonous  mouth.    There  are  other  cdebincd 

his  receiving  a  very  kind  letter  from  Frederic  grottos  in  Italy  ;  as  tbeerotto  of  TUkna,  tisl 

Henry  prince   of  Orange ;   but  his  enemies  .  the  grotto  del  Serpi.    There  it  likewise  a.voy 

renewing  their  |)ersecution,  he  went  to  Ham-  curious  grotto  in  the  isle  of  Aotiproa.  Itsp- 
burgh;  where,  in  l634,  queen  Christina  of   pears  to  be  about  80  yards  high,  and  100  broad; 

Sweden  made  hgn  her  counsellor,  and  sent  and  the  roof  forms  a  pretty  good  arch,  wkidi 

him  ambassador  into  France.    After  liaving  entertains  the  eye  with  a  vast  variety  of  figuro, 

discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  above  ele-  of  a  white  transparent  ciystaUine  substanee, 

.  ven  years,  he  returned,  in  order  to  give  an  ac-  very  naturally  resembling  vegetables,  maitie 

count  to  queen  Christina  of  this  embassy :  pillars,  and  a  superb  marble  pyramid. 

.  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re-  Grotto.     In    picturesque    gardening,  s 

ceived  many  honours  at  Amsterdam.      He  building  in  representation  ot  a  natural  ootlo. 

W9S  introduced   to   her  Swedish  majesty  at  Its  situation  should  be  low,  retired,  anoom- 

Stockholm,  and  there  begged  that  she  would  arched,  with  dark  shady  trees,  or  superinooni- 

grant  his  dismission,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  bentrock,  with  a  rushy  brook  bubbhng  within 

•  return  to  Holland.     This  he  obtained  with  the  reach  of  the  ear.    The  architecture  sfaNMU 
.  difficulty :   and   the  queen  gave  him  many  be  of  the  simplest  and  even  rndest  charKicr 

marks  of  her  esteem,  though  he  had  many  ene-  consistent  with  classicad  taste ;  and  it  is  geoe- 

mies  at  this  6ourt.     As  he  was  returning,  the  rally  and   not  inappositely  lined   with  shell 

■  ship  in  which  he  embarked  was  cast  away  on  work,  fossils,  and  moss,  united  to  the  walls  by 

the  coast  of  Pomerania :  and  beine  now  sick,  a  cement  of  rosin,  bees-wax,   and  powdeitd 

he  continued  his  journey  by  land;  but  was  free- stone,  or  fine  sand  of  a  greyish  hue. 

forced  to  stop  at  Rostock,  wheie  he  died,  on  GROVE,  s,  (from  grave.)    A  walk  covered 

the  28th  of  August,  l645.     His  body  was  car-  by  trees  meeting  above  (GianiHUe). 

ried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  sepulchre  Grove.     In  gardening,  a  small  ivoodgrow- 

of  his  ancestors.     Notwithstanding  the  em-  ing  wild,  or  purposely  planted,  intersected  with 

bassies  in  which  he  was  employed,  he  com-  paths  and  occasional  seats, 

posed  a  great  number  of  excellent  works;  the  Groves  are  not  only  a  great  omameot  to 

principaT  of  which  are,  1.  A  treatise  De  jure  gardens,  but  also  the  greatest  relief  ^ost 

belli  et  pacis,  which  i**  esteemed  a  master-piece,  violent  heats  of  the  sun,  affording  shade  io  the 

2.  A  treatibC  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Re-  hottest   parts  of  the  day.     They  are  of  two 

ligion.     3.  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scrip-  sorts,  open  and  close.    Open  groves  have  h^ 

tures.    4.  The  History  and  Annals  of  Holland,  shady  trees  planted  at  such  distances,  that  thfir 

5.  A  great  number  ot  Letters.     All  which  are  branches  approach  just  near  enough  to  etch 

written  in  Latin  :  the  piece  on  the  Christian  other  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  pe- 

Religion  has  been  translated  into  English,  first  netrating  through  them.     Most  of  the  giwo 

by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  that  have  been  planted  either  in  England  oris 

Spencer  Madan,  the  late  amiable  and  venerable  the  celebrated  gardens  of  France  are  only  > 

bishop  of  Peterborough.  few  regular  lines  of  trees;  many  of  which  ait 

The  most  able  and  discriminating  sketch  of  avenues  to  the  habitation,  or  lead   tt»  foot 

the  intellectual  powers  of  Grotius  with  which  building  or  other  object ;  but  these  are  by  so 

we  are  acquainted,  is  that  given  by  sir  James  means  so  grand  as  those  that  have  been  nvk 

Macintosh,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Course  in  natural  woods,  where  the  trees  havegro^D 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  at  irre^lar  distances:  where   they  have  Itfg^ 

GROl^KAWy  a  town  of  Silesia,  capital  of  spreading  heads,  and  are  left  so  nr  asunder  i> 

a  province  of  the  same  name.    Lat.  50.  37  N.  to  permit  the  grass  to  grow  under  them :  ^ 

Lon.  17.  25  E.  nothing  is  more  noble  than  fine  spreading  ticef» 

Grotskaw,  a  town  of  Servia.    Lat.  45.  with  large  stems,  growing  through  grass,  cs* 

i«    Lon.  21.  10  E.                       •.  pccialiy  if  the  grass  be  well  kept,  and  hait 
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good  verdare ;   most  of  these  planted  groves  esose  or  principle  (Drveloi).    3«  To  settle  in 

moreover  have  gravel  walks  in  straight  lines  first  principles  or   rudiments    of   knowledge 

between  the  trees,   most  formal  and  offen-  iEph^siatu), 

mt,  instead  of  graceful  and  elegant  curves.  Ground.    The  pret.  and  part.   pass,  of 

la  plamioff  groves   we   should    dispose  the  grind. 

trees  irregularly,  which  will  give  them  a  more  Ground- ash.  i.  A  saplin  of  ash  taken 

magnificent  and  noble  appearance,   and  also  from  the  ground  {Mortimer). 

form  a  shade  sooner  than  when  they  are  plant-.  Ground-bait.  s.  A  bait  made  of  barley 

ed  in  lines.    When,  in  planting  a  garden,  full-  or  malt'  boiled,    thrown   where  you    angle 

grown  trees  are  found  upon  the  spot,   thej  {Walton), 

ihould,  if  possible,   remam  inviolate;   for  it  Ground-floor,  r.    The  lower  part  of  a 

will  be  better  to  put  up  with  many  inconveni-  house. 

encies  than  to  destroy  what  will  require  an  age  Ground-ivt,    in    botany.      See  GiE- 

to  retrieve;  so  that  nothing  but  offending  the  choma. 

habitation,   by  being  so  near  as  to  occasion  Groumd-oak»  a  sapling  oak. 

Seat   damps,  should  tempt  us  to  cut  them  Grouvd-fine,     in   botany.      See  Tfiu- 

wn.     Close  groves    have  frequently  Urge  crium. 

trees  standing  in  them ;  but  the  grouncl  under  Grouhd-platb.    9,     (In  architecture.) 

these  is  Blled  with  shrubs  or  underwood ;  so  The  outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or 

that  their  walks  are  private,  and  screened  from  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into  one  another 

viodt;  by  which   means  they  are  rendered  with  mortises  and  tenons  {Mortimer)* 

agreeable  for  exercise  when  the  ak  is  either  too  Gtround-plot.^  $.      1.  The  ground  on 

hot  or  too  cold  for  walking  in  the  more  exposed  which  any  building  b  placed  {Sidney),  S.  The 

parts  of  the  garden.   These  are  often  contrived  ichnography  of  a  buildioe. 

lo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and  freauently  Ground-rsht^  #.    Kent  paid  for  the  pri- 

to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclosures  of  ttie  gar-  ▼il^  of  building  on  another  man's  gronnd. 

den;  and  when  properly  laid  out,  with  dn^  Ground-room.  t.    A  room  on  the  level 

walks  winding  through  them,  with  sweet  smell-  with  thesrouDd  (T^a/ier). 

iog  shrubs  and  flowers  irregularly  planted  on  GRCXuNDEOLY.  ad.  (from  groui^ed ) 

their  sides,  they  have  a  charming  effect,  and  Upon  firm  principles  {GlanvUle), 

are  of  real  utili^.  .  GROUNDLESS,  a.  (from  ground.)  Void 

To  GRCXVEL.  v.  n,  {gn^fde,  Islandick,  flat  of  reason ;  wanting  ground  {Freeholder). 

on  the  face.)     l.  To  lie  prone  ;  to  creep  low  GROUNDLl^LV.  ad.  Without  reason ; 

on  the  ground.  8.  To  be  mean;  to  be  without  without  cause  {Boyle). 

d^ity  {Addison).  GROOJNDLES^SNESS.  i.  (from  ground^ 

GkOUND.   f.   (xfiun'D,  Saxon.)     1.  The  /«*.)  Want  of  iust  reason  (TO/oi#on). 

earth,    considered    as   superficially    extended  GRCyUNDLlNG.  s.   (from  ground.)    A 

{Milion).    S.  The  earth  as  distinguished  fron^  fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  : 

air  or  water.    3.  Land;  country  {Hudibras).  hence  one  of  the  low  vulgar  {Shakspeare). 

4.  Re^on;    territory   {Milton).     5.  Estate;  Groundling,  in  ichthyology.    See  Co- 

iioQ  {Dry den).    6.  The  floor  or  level  of  BtTis. 


the  phec  {Matthew).    7.  Dregs;  lees;  feces  GROUNDLY.  ai.  (from  ground.)  Upon 

{Sharp).    8.  The  first  stratum  of  paint  upon  principles;  solidly :  not  in  uit{Atcham), 

which    the    figures   are   afterwards    painted  GRCXUNDSEL.  i.  (xn«in*^>  s^tid  file,  the 

{HakewiU).    g.  The  fundamental  substance;  basis,  Saxon.)  The  timber  or  raised  pavement 

that   by  which  the  additional  or  accidental  next  the  ground  (jlfruron). 

partt  are  supported.     10.  The  plain  sona;  the  Groundsel,  in  botany.    See  Sbnecio. 

tuoe  on  wtuch  descants  are  raised  {Snaks.).  Groundsel  trek.    See  Baccharis. 

11.  First  hint ;  first  traces  of  an  invention.  19.  GRCXUNDWORK.  s.  {ground  and  work.) 

The  first  principles  of  knowledge    {Milton).  1.  The  srouod;  the  first  stratum  {Dry den). 

13.    The  fundamental  cause  {Sidney).     14.  S.  The  nrst  part  of  an  undertaking ;  the  fun- 

The  field  or  place  of  act  ion  (Dame/)*  Id*  The  damentals  (JuiZ/on.)    3.  Pint  principle;  ori- 

space  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight,  ad-  ginal  reason  {Spenser). 

▼ance,  or  retire  {Dryden).     l6.  The  inter-  Group.*,  {rrouppe,  French.)     A  crowd; 

▼enin^  space  between  the  flyer  and  pursuer  a  cluster;  a  huddle  {Sw\ft). 

lAdduon).     17*  The  state  in  which  one  is  7*o  Group,  v.  a.  {groupper,  French.)    To 

with    respect    to    opponents    or  competitors  put  into  a  crowd  ;  to  huddle  together  (PrMf).. 

(Aitfrbury),    18.  State  of  progress  or  recession  Group,  in  music,  a  kind  of  diminution  or 

{Dryden).     \Q.  The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off  breaking  of  long  notes,  whereby  they  are  re- 

ISkakspeare),  duced  to  a  cluster  of  shorter  ones. 

GROUMD,in  music,  a  composition  in  which  In  architecture  we  sometimes  say,  a  group 

the  bass  consisting  of  a  few  bars  of  independ-  of  columns,  speaking  of  three  or  four  c(4omns 

ent  notes,  is  perpetually  repeated  to  a  conti*  joined  together  on  the  same  pedestal.    When 

nuallj  vaiying  melody.    Of^this  kind  of  com-  there  are  but  two  together,  we  say,  a  couple, 

poaition,  Purcell  and  Pepusch  have  published  not  a  group,  of  columns, 

eddbraled  pieces.  Groupers     Islands,    two    ^ups,    or 

7^  Ground.  V.  a.    (from  the  noun.)     1.  clusters,  of  isUmds  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 

To  fix  OQ  the  ground.    9.  To  found,  as  opoQ  CRtcoding  for  the  space  of  Diat.ltagaet«    Hie 
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two  largeit  are  separated  by  a  stxait,  about  400  red  and  black;   uoder  the  tail  the  Mbm 

fathoms  wide,  and  each  surrounded  bv  a  num-  are  white,  marked  wtih  a  few  spots  of  black 

ber  of  small  ones,  as  it  were  chained  together  and  orange.    These  birds  never  pair;  but  ia 

by  rocks  under  water,  and  placed  in  all  sorts  of  spring  the  males  assemble  at  their  aocustomd 

directions;  they  are  all  covered  with  cocoa-  resorts,  when  they  crow  and  clap  their  winji; 
trees.   The  inhabitants  are  well  proportioned,    the  females,  at  this  signal,   resort  to  them, 

almost  naked,  and  painted  brown,  with  black  They  will  6ght  like  aame-^ocks;  and  at  that 
hair,  tied  in  a  kind  of  net^work.  These  time  are  so  careless  of  their  safety,  that  two  oc 
islands  were  probably  discovered  by  Roggewin.  three  have  been  killed  at  a  shot;  aad  haie 
Lon.  14S.  45.  to  142.  54  W.  Greenwich,  sometimes  even  been  knocked  down  with  a 
Lat.  17.  58.  to  18.  6S.  ,  stick.    The  food  of  the  red  grooi  is  neulj 

GROUSE,   or  RED  game:    a  species  of    similartothatof  the  black.   The  male wej^ 

the  genus  Tetrao  (which  see,)  forming  a  nineteen    ounces,    and    is  in  length  fiftoa 

frequent  object  of  the  sportsman's  attention,  inches ;  the  bill  is  black  ;  nostrils  oovcid 

and  peculiarly  protected  by  the  laws  of  this  with  small  red  and  black  featbeit:  the  thniatii 

country.  red ;  each  eye  is  arched  with  a  spot  of  a  briidri 

It  is  enacted  by  the  I3th  George  III.  c.  Iv.  scarlet;  the  plumage  on  the  head  and  neckii 

a.  8,  That  no  person  shall  kill,  destroy,  carry,  of  a  light  tawny  red;  each  feather  is  maibd 

sell,  buy,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  grouse,  with  transverse  bars  of  black ;  the  back  aad 

oommonly  called  red  game,  between  the  tenth  scapula  feathers  arc  of  a  deeper  red,  and  oa 

day  of  December  and  the  twelfth  day  of  An-  the  middle  of  each  feather  u  a  large  blaek 

gust  in  any  year,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  speck ;  breast  and  belly  dull  purplbh  bnwa, 

the  first  ottence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  SOL  nor  crossed  with  numerous  raven  dusky  lines;  td 

less  than  lOl.  and  for  the  second,  and  every  even,  consisting  of  sixteen  feathers ;  the  fiiir 

subsequent  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  301.  middle  ones  barred,  all  the  others  bladt;  tht 

nor  less  than  201.  one  moiety  thereof  to  go  to  thighs  are  of  a  pale  led,  barred  ofaMorely  with 

the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  black ;  the  le^  and  feet  clotted  to  the  voy 

of  the  parish :  and  in  case  the  penalty  be  not  claws,  with  thick,  soft,  white  feathers.    Tbt 

paid,  and  there  be  no  distress  to  be  had,  the  female  only  weighs  fifteen  ounces ;  the  colonn 

offender  be  committed  to  prison,  to  be  kept  to  are  less  bright,  and  the  naked  red  nart  over  ibe 

hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six,  eye  is  less  conspicuous,  and  the  edges  of  it  ast 

nor  less  than  three  months.  so  deeply  fringed  as  that  of  the  male. 

And  for  the  further  preservation  of  both  The  flesh  of  both  species  soon  taints,  tai 
black  game  and  grouse,  or  red  game,  it  is  they  should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  killed ;  bol 
enacted.  That  any  person  who  shul,  between  that  of  the  black  grous  is  most  liable  to  oor* 
the  second  day  ot  February  and  the  twenty-  rupt.  Though  the  red  game  is  not  fsoiid  in 
fourth  day  of  June,  in  any  year,  burn  any  grig,  any  part  of  Eingland,  south  of  the  river  Treat, 
ling,  heath,  furze,  goss,  or  fern,  on  any  moun-  the  mail  coaches  will  convey  it,  in  good  pit- 
tains,  hills,  heaths,  moors,  forests,  chases,  or  servation,  to  London,  if  put  up  carefully;  but 
other  wastes,  shall  be  committed  to  the  house  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  late  earl  De- 
of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  lawar  could  send  the  black  game  in  a  state  fit 
month,  nor  less  than  ten  days ;  there  to  be  to  be  eaten,  by  a  special  messenger,  from  the 
whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  New  Forest  to  their  majesties  at  Windsor. 

The  black  grous  are  fond  of  woody  and  Thefleshof  it,  even  ifdressed  as  soon  as  killed, 

mountainous  situations,  and  perch   like  the  is  hardly    of  a  firmer    texture  than  poUed 

pheasant.    Their  fond  is  various;  the  bilberry,  meat. 

and  in  winter  the  tops  of  heath,  and  in  sum-        GROUT,    s,    (spur,  Saxon.)      1.  Goane 

mer  they  sometimes  teed  on  corn.  The  length  meal ;  pollard  {King).    2.  That  which  pur^H 

of  the  mate  is  from  one  foot  ten  inches  to  two  off  (Dry den).    3.  A  kind  of  wild  apple.    4. 

feet  nine.    It  weighs  nearly  four  pounds;  the  A  thin  coarse  mortar  used  in  building, 
bill  is  dusky  black,  the  eyes  dark  blue:  below        To  GROW.  v.  n.  pret.  gvew;  part  pass, 

each  eye  is  a  spot  of  a  dirty  white,  and  abovci  a  grown  (jpupan,  Saxon.)     1.  To  vegetate ;  to 

larger  one,  of  a  bright  scarlet.    The  plumage  nave  vegetable  motion  ;  to  increase  by  vegs- 

of  the  body  black,  glossed  over  the  neck  and  tation  O^^dom,)    2.  To  be  producea  by  v^ 

rump,  with  a  shining  blue:   thecovers^of  the  potation  (Abbot).    3.  To  shoot  in  any  ptr* 

wings  are  of  a  dusky  brown ;  the  tail  consists  ticular  form  iDryden).     4.  To  increase  ia 

of  sixteen  black  feathers,  and  is  much  forked:  stature  (iSafiiiie/).    5.  To  come  to  manhood 

the  feathers  under  the  tail,  and  inner  covers  of  from  infancy  ( ff^ake.).    6.  To  issue,  as  pbnti 

the  wings,  are  of  a  1  urc  while.    The  female  froui  a  soil  {Dry den).  ?•  To  increase  in  balk; 

is  only  one  foot  six  inches  long,  breadth  two  to  become  ^reaier.    8.  To  impro\e;  10  make 

feet  six  ;  the  eye  tias  tlie  duiky  white  sj}Ot  un-  l)^(>g^es^  {Pope).     9.  To  advance  to  any  stsie 

der  it  like  the  ^^ale,  the  head  and   neck  are  (ShaJcipeare).  10.  To  come  by  degrees  (n0f.)> 

marked,  alternately,  with  bars  of  dull  red  and  11.    To   come  forward;    to  guher  ground 

black;  tiic  breast  with  (insky  black  and  white;  {Spenser).     12.  To  be  changed  fn»m  one  step 

the  back  rover-  of  the  winga  and  tail   arc  si-  to  another  ;  to  become  eiiher  better  or  wone 

milar  in  coltiur  to   the  neck,  ejicejit   the  red  {Dryden).     13.  To  proceed   as  from  a  cmbs 

bein^  deeper;  the  tail   is  slightly  forked  and  {Hooker).    14.  To  accrue;  to  be  forthcoming 

consists  ot  eighteen  feathers,  variegated  with  {JShakspecure).    15,  To  adhere }    to  stick  to- 
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i/lofi).     16.  To  swell :  a  tea  term' 

£R.    s,    (from  grow.)     All  in- 

VVL.  V.  n.  {gtoUen,  Flemish.)  1. 
ke  an  angry  cur  {Eliit),    2.  To 

0  grumble  (Gay). 

S.  The  participle  passive  of  grow, 
d  in  growth.  2.  (Jovered  or  filled 
vth  of  any  thing  iProverhs),  3. 
ull  growth  or  stature  {Locke), 
TH.  9,  (from  grow.)  1.  Vegeta* 
able  life  {Aiterbttry),  2.  Prodoct; 
ced  (Milton).  3.  increased  nam* 
>r  frequency.  4.  Increase  of  sta- 
ice  to  maturity,  d.  Improvement ; 
it  {Hooker), 

rH£AD,  G&oVtsol.i.  (from 
at  head.)  1.  A  kind  offish  {Aim.), 
mfeUW :  obsolete  {Tutter). 
»£»  i  river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia^ 

1  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  Corunna. 
■iiors  frequently  call  the  town  by 
*  the  river— -the  Groyne. 

[RES,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  in 
of  Friburg,  with  a  castle  where 
tides.  Lat.  46. 35  N.I»n.6.  43  £• 
II,  in  our  old  writers,  the  princi^ 
>f  the  forest  in  general. 
iie  name  of  worms  produced  from 
beetles,  which  are  at  length  trans- 
winged  insects  of  the  same  species 
parents.    SccLarna. 
I.  V.  a,  {graban,  preterit  grol,  to 
)    To  dig  up ;  to  destroy  by  dig- 
it out  of  the  ground  {Dry den), 
A  short  thick  man ;   a  dwarf 

[A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
»rder  monogynia.  Involucre  two- 
!e-flowered ;  corol  four-petalled, 
srry  one-celled;  stigma  notched. 
:  an  African  shrub,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  lateral  flowers. 
BBLE.  r.  fi.  {grubelen,  German.) 
ledark  {Dry den). 
NHAGEN,  a  town  and  castle  of 
oy,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  prin- 
ts same  name,  belonging  to  the 
[mover.    Lat.  51.  31  IS.    Lon. 

XrE.  v.a.  {grwgnach,  Welsh.)  1. 
see  any  advantage  of  another  with 
Sidney).    2.  To  give  or  take  un- 
ddison). 

OB.  \n.  1 .  To  murmur ;  to  re- 
T).  2.  To  be  unwilling ;  to  be 
tUeigh),  3.  To  be  envious  {James). 
n  secret  {Dryden).  5.  To  give  or 
sasy  remains  {Dryden), 

s.  (from  the  verb.)    1 .  Old  quar- 
ite  malevolence  {Snaks.),    2.  An- 

{Swift).  3.  Unwillingness  to 
n  JbfiMfi).  4.  Envy ;  odium ; 
tsure.  5.  Remorse  or  conscience 
6.  Some  little  commotion,  or 
Fa  disease  {Ainsworih), 
WQl^Y*    ad.    ((lom    grudge.) 
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UnwiUiagly ;  malignantly;  rdQCtanUy  (jDry« 
den), 

GRU^EL.  f.  {grttelle,  French.)  Food  mule 
by  boiling  oatmeal  in  water  {Arbuthnoi). 

GRUFF,  a.  {groff,  Dutch.)  Sour  of  ai- 
pect ;  harsh  of  manners  {AddUam), 
GRU'FFLY.  ad.  Harshly ;  n»Rdly  (Dr.). 
GRU^'FFNESS.  «.  (from  gi^    Rugg^. 
ness  of  mien :  hanhncsi  of  look  or  voice. 

GRUINALES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
fourteenth  order  of  Linn^us*s  Fragments.  This 
order  fomuhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants.  The  roots  are  sometimes  fibrous,  and 
sometimes  tuberous.  In  some  species  of  the 
oxalis,  wood-sorrel,  they  are  jointod  3  the  stems 
are  cylindric,  and  the  young  branches  in  some 
nearly  square ;  the  buids  are  of  a  conic  ferm» 
covered  with  scales ;  the  leaves  in  some  seneim 
are  simple,  in  others  compound ;  the  w>wert 
are  hermaphrodite ;  the  calyx  consists  either  of 
five  distinct  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
most to  the  bottom  into  five  |>arts  \  it  ^jeoerally 
accompanies  the  seed-bud  to  its  maturity  t  the 
petals  are  ^vt^  spreading,  and  are  frequently 
tunnel-shaped ;  there  are  generally  ten  stamens, 
the  anthers  oblongs  and  treaoenUy  attached  to 
the  filaments  by  the  middle;  the  seed-vessel 
is  commonly  a  five-cornered  capsule,  with  one, 
three,  five,  or  ten  cellS|  with  one  seed  in  eaeh 
cell.  In  this  order  are  the  geranium,  crane's- 
bill;  linum,  flax;  oxalis,  wood-sorrel;  guia-* 
cum,  lianum-vitae. 

GRUM.  «.  (contracted  from  grumbU.) 
Sour ;  surly ;  severe  {Arbuihnot). 

TbGRtJ^MBLE.  v.  n,  (grummelen,  Dutch.) 
1.  To  murmur  with  discontent  {Prior).  2. 
To  growl ;  to  gnarl  {Dryden).  3.  To  make  a 
hoarse  rattle  {Howe). 

GRU'MBLER.  s.  (from  grumble.)   One* 
that  grumbles ;  a  murmurer  {Swijt). 

GRU'MBLING.  s,  (from  grumble.)  A 
murmuring  through  discontent  {Skakspeare). 

GRUME*  f.  {grumeaUf  Fr,  grumus,  Latinf) 
A  thick  viscid  consbtenceof  a  fluid  {Quincy). 

GRU'MLY.  ad.  (from  grvm.)  Sullenly ; 
morosely. 

GRU'MOUS.  a.  (from  grume.)  Thick ; 
clotted  {Arbuihnot). 

GRU'MOUSNESS.  «.  (from  grumous.) 
Thickness  of  a  coagulated  liquor  {IFueman). 

GRUNERDE,  in  mineralogy.  SeeGxiBir 

EARTH. 

GRUNINGEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt.  Lat.  62.  4 
N.  Lon.  11.41  E. 

Grunimcex,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  to  ' 
the  canton  of  Znric,  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of ' 
the  same  name.  'Lat.  47. 14  N.  Lon.  8. 4^  £. 

GRUKSEL,  in  architecture.  SeeGxouND- 

9BL. 

GRUNSTEIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  particular 
kind  of  trap,  coloured  green  or  greenuh,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  olivin.    See  Ba- 

SALTBS  TRAMXUM. 

To  GRUNT.  To  Gxn'irTLB.  v.  u.  (gm- 
fito.  Latin.)  To  murmur  like  a  hoA  (Gay). 

GxuvT.  «•  (fsom  the  irerb.)  The  noueof 
a  hog  {Drydmy. 
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GRU^TER.  5.  (from  grunl.)  I .  He  that 
grunts.     ?.  A  kind  of  fish. 

GRU'NTLING.  i.  (from  grunt.)  A  young 
hog. 

GRUPPO,  in  music,  a  shake:  it  consists 
in  the  ahernate  reiteration  of  two  notes  in 
juxta-position  to  each  other,  with  a  close  on 
the  note  immediately  lieneaih  the  lower,  or 
above  the  upper  of  them. 

GRUS,  in  ornithology.     SccArdea. 

Grus,  in  astronomy,  the  Crane,  a  new 
southern  constellation  not  visible  in  our  lati- 
tude. It  consists  of  14  stars  of  the  first  six 
magnitudes,  viz.  O.  S.  1.2.  Q.  0.  The  Arabians 
give  the  name  of  Grus  to  the  constellation 
which  we  call  Ophiuchus. 

Grus,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed 
yearly  by  the  young  Athenians  around  the 
teinple  of  Apollo,  on  the  day  of  the  Delia. 

To  GRuTCH.  V.  n.  (corrupted  from 
grudge.)  To  envy;  to  repine:  not  used 
XBen  Jonson), 

Grutch.i.  (from  the  verb.)  Malice;  ill* 
will  {Hudibrtts), 

GRUTERUS  (.Tanus),  an  illustrious  phi- 
lologist, was  born  in  15(k)  at  Antwerp.  His 
father,  who  was  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
took  refuge  in  England  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, he  being  a  protestant,  when  Gruterus 
was  but  an  infant.  He  received  his  education 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  very 
accomplished  woman ;  after  which  he  was 
^nt  first  to  Cambridge,  and  then  to  I^yden, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law. 
He  was  professor  of  history  in  the  university 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  afterwards  filled  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Heidelberg.  He  published 
various  usefut  works ;  the  most  important  of 
which  is  his  collection  of  Inscriptions.  He 
died  in  1627. 

GRUTUM.  (^i/i/wi,  t.  n.).  Milium.  A 
hard  while  tubercle  of  the  skin,  resembling  in 
size  and  appearance  a  millet-seed. 

GKY,  a  measure  of  length,  being  1000th 
part  of  a  foot. 

Hence,  any  very  little  thing,  or  one  of  small 
value,  is  often  called  a  gry. 

GRYLLUS.  Locust.  Cricket.  C»rass- 
hopper.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  in- 
secta,  order  hemiptern.  Head  inflated,  armed 
with  jaws;  feelers  filiform ;  antennas  setaceous, 
or  filiform  ;  wings  four,  deflected,  convolute  ; 
the  lower  ones  plaited  ;  hind  less  ;  formed  (or 
leaping;  claws  double  on  all  the  feet.  This  is 
an  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  one  species  which  contain 
sections  of  Fabricius. 

A.  Antennas  ensiform;  head  conic,  longer 
than  the  thorax  :  denominated  iruxatis. 

B.  Thorax  carinate :  antennas  filiform, 
shorter  than  the  thorax ;  feelers  equal : 
denominated  acrydiuin. 

C.  Antennas  setaceous ;  feelers  unequal ; 
thorax  rounded ;  tail  with  two  bristles  : 
denominated  acheta, 

D.  Antennas  setaceous;  feelers  unequal;, 
male  with  an  ovcllate  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  wing-ca»e ;  tail  of  the  fcinale  armec) 
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with  a  sword-like  projection :  denominat- 
ed lovtisla. 
E.  Antennas  filiform  :  tentacles  simple;  tail 
simple;  throat  with  a   horn-like  protih 
berance.    The  gryllus  of  Fabricius. 
The  insects  of  this  family  feed  on  plants  and 
herbs :  except   those  of  the  section  iruxalu, 
which  prey  on  other  insects.    The  larrcs  aod 
pupes    resemble   the    perfect    insects,    reside 
chiefly  under  ground,  and  are  six- footed,  von- 
cious  and  active :   they  were  the  only  animab 
of  this  class  of  which  Moses  permitted  the 
Israelites  to  eat ;  and  are  at  present  used  as  la 
article  of  food  by  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
India. 

We  shall  instance  a  few  of  the  chief  species. 
1.  G.  grylotalpa.  Mole-cricket.  Wing^ 
terminating  in  slender  tails  looser  Uian  the 
abdomen ;  fore-feet  palmate.  Body  dark  chei- 
nut-brown,  hairy ;  wing-cases  shorter  than  the 
body,  veined ;  antennas  shorter  than  the  body. 
Inhabits  gardens  and  cultivated  places  of  En- 
rope  and  America,  where  it  burrows  bdow 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  very  destructirey 
eating  and  consuming  the  roou  of  trees. 

5.  G.  domesticus.  House-cricket.  Wingi 
tailed,  longer  than  the  wing-cases  :  body  gbo-  ; 
cous.  An  inhabitant  of  almost  eveiy  doojc^ 
about  ovens  and  kitchen-chimneys;  wandeis 
abont  during  the  whole  night,  maintaining  a 
continual  chirping,  especially  before  rain:  is 
said  to  forsake  houses  infected  with  the  cock- 
roach, and  is  destroyed  by  pills  of  arsenic,  and 
the  fresh  root  of  the  daucus  mixt  with  flour, 
or  the  root  of  the  nymphsa  boiled  in  milk. 

3.  G.  campestris.  Field  cricket.  Wingi 
bhorter  than  the  wing-cases;  body  blackisb; 
style  linear.  Inhabits  Europe  :  chirps  fn'm 
the  beginning  of  May  till  the  equinox,  and  is 
said,  when  domesticated,  to  drive  out  the 
house-cricket. 

4.  G.  verrucivorus.  Wings  green, spotted  wiib 
brown  ;  antennas  as  long  as  the  body,  loiti* 
bits  England,  and  most  parts  of  Europe ;  aoti is 
collected  by  the  common  |)eople  of  Sweden  iHr 
the  purpose  of  destroying  warts  on  the  band*, 
which  it  is  said  to  perform  by  biting  offtb« 
excrescence,  and  discharging  on  the  wound* 
corrosive  liquor. 

6.  G.  viridissimus.  Head,  thorax,  "" 
wing-cases  green,  immacubte  :  antennas*^ 
long ;   legs  yellowish  ;  a  lancet  or  swoid«li»* 

Crocess  sicaight   and  serrate  terminal  to  tbe 
ody. 

1  his  sword-like  process  is  larger  and  oo* 
powerful  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Witb 
this  she  excavates  a  number  of  holes  in  the 
dried  branch  of  a  tree  ;    into  each  of  th« 
holes  eight  or  ten  of  her  eg^s  are  dropfn^j 
there  they  are  surrounded  wiih  the  kind  • 
food  which  is  most  suitable  for  them  id  tb^t 
larve  state.    The  dis()Osition  of  the  eggs  ^^"^ 
rows,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tices* 
the  soft  substance  of  which  is  the  first  food  n 
the  inseet  after  it  leaves  the  ovum.    Thei^ 
sect  that  proceeds  from  each  of  these  t&% 
after  it  has  grown  for  some  time,  and  bQ»< 
reaching  a  size  incpmpatible  with  csQapiB|ky 
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louth  of  the  hole,  takes  a  final  dc-  r«>ur  feet  deep  ;  in  others  tliey  covered  the  sur- 

ihc  place  of  its  birtli.  fare  like  a  black  cloth  ;   the  trees  were  seen 

I  having  thus  Id'i  their  cfr^:;  M.itc,  lieniiing  beneath  their  weight,  and  the  damage 

the  use  of  their  liiitb<(,  the  two  which  the  inhabitants  sustained  was  bc}'ond 

rhich  arc  formed  for  diit^ing  the  coni|Hitation. 

apply  them  n  that  |)nT;;o*>e,  and  In  Biirbary  their  numbers  are  a^so  formida- 

tbeinselves  a  sublcrraneoiis  retreat  ble,  and  their  \isits  more  frequent :  during  the 

WU  of  plants,  which  they  gmw,  vvat  17'J4,  a  travclicr  from  Britain,   remark- 

theraselres  upon  the  jniccA  thni  able  lor  llie  accuracy  of  iii^  ob^r\-atious  (Dr. 

^>     In  this  state  they  rem lin  till  Shaw),  witne^<ed  the  havoc  they  committed 

iy  to  undergo  another  trai><fiirm a-  in  th-a  ilUfatrd  countiy.     Towards  the  end  of 

introduces  them  into  the  open  air  March  they  brt'ao  to  appear  with  a  Sf)utherly 

rf  winged  insects.  wind:  ihrou;zh  the  succeetling  months,  their 

■tori us.  Travelling  locust.    Tho-  numbers  contiiuied  to  increase  so  prodigiously, 

lie,  of  a  single  sfgmeni ;  maodi-  that,  durin;;  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  rose  m 

dies  bmwni'ih.  varieil  wiih  dirker  swaruij  eu  lar^re  as  lo  darken  the  sun.     In  the 

line-  hind-iiiigb«  and  shanks  \ el-  middle  of  May  they  beg.m  to  retire,  ft)r  the 

ibitb  Tartary.  and  niij[Mti'«  in  in-  pnr|)o?e  of  depostiin^  their  e^gs  in  the  drier 

rnis  inio  vaiipiis  jKirii  of  Europe,  plains  of  the  interior  country, 

ihtse  voraciouscrejiiue^ilo,  when  Abaut  the  middle  of  summer  the  young, 

n  vast  legioiis,  far  exccH-i  the  ca-  alreirW  ri|x;  for  deva-iUititin,  uiuk  another  in- 

sioncd  by  any  other  tr.l)^'s  of  ani-  curt-Ion,  in  several  bodies  of  a  vast  extent ;  al- 

iddcnly  dC'iToyini:  :<11  vri^ctaiion,  though  then  in  the  form  of  worms,  they  crawl- 

lic*  most  ftrriih?  province^  into  bar-  efl  forward,  climbed  the  iree«,%\ alls,  ami  houses, 

•avinjj  behind  them  desolation  and  dn'Ouring  every  plant  in  their  way  :  it  was  iti 

diseases  of  vari.ius  k'uuU.    They  vain  that  the  inlubitanis  dug  trenches  through 

lally  appeared  in  Muall  fli;]rht<t  in  their  fields,  and  filled  them   with  water  ;  in 

I  have  peri>hed  by  the  cold  in  a  vain  they  collected  lar^j^c  rows  of  heath,  stubble, 

riiis  is  probably  the  species  which  and  other  combmtihie  matter,  lo  set  them  on 

lavc  constituieti  one  of  the  plagues  fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locusts.  The  trenches 

imbcrs,  chap.  x.  were    M>on  tilled,  and  the  firei  extinguished 

locusts  take  the  field,  they  have,  by  the  immense  swarms  that  succeeded  each 

I  leader  at  their  head,  whose  flight  other. 

and  pay  a  strict  attention  to  all  Hie  locusts,  which  are  thus  active  in  their 

They  ap{>ear  at  a  distance  as  a  1ar\'a  state,  remain  only  about  a  month  in  that 

which,  as  it  approaches,  gathers  form  :   after  having  completed   their  growth, 

rizon,  and  almost  hides  the  light  they  cast  that  skin  which  gives  them   their 

'>fien  happens  that  the  husband-  vermicular  shape ;  and,  in   order   to  prepare 

is  imminent  calamity  pass  away  themselves  for  this  transformation,  they  attach 

1^   him   any   mischief,   and    the  their  hind  legs  to  some   twig,   w*here,   after 

1  pre«!»  forward  to  settle  upon  the  some  laborious  efforts,  and  several  undulating 

mie  less  fortunate  cultivator  :  but  motions,  they  at  last  burst  the  skin  :  at  first 

liedistrictupon  which  they  alight,  the  head  only  appears,  but  soon  after  the  rest 

the    meadowi  anrl   the    |>astorc  uf  the  IxMly  is  disengaged,  the  whole  operation 

the  trees  of  tbeir  leave-:,  and  the  occupying  only  ^^:ven  or  ei<;hi  minutes.     After 

ery  vegetable.    It  is  said  that  their  casting  their  covering,  they  remain  for  a  little 

o,  even  when  tticy  do  not  devour  in  a  languishing  state,  till  the  air  hnrdens  their 

ontaminates  it,  that  it  it  sure  to  wings,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  again  invigo- 

;  which  adds  largely  to  the  devas-  rates  them,  when  they  resume  their  former  vo- 

wouM  otherwise  he  produced  by  racious  habits,  with  an  increase  both  of  strength 

and  agility, 

dead  they  prove  still  more  noxious.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants 

the  air  with  a  most  intotera!)le  convert  what  so  generally  if  considered  as  a 

sins  tells  u$,  tliat  in  the  year  of  plague  to  an  advantage,  by  making  the  locusts 

X),  an  incredible  number  of  the>e  an  article  of  diet,     li  is  for  this  purpose,  that 

.ed  Africa;  which,  after  liaxiui;  in  niany  parts  of  the  cast  they  are  caught  in 

ry  thin^  that  was  green,  llew  oH'  bmall  rets,  which  are  constructed  for  entan- 

ivned  in  the  Hcd  Sea,  uliere  they  ^\u\a  th^m.      When  a  sufficient  quantity  is 

!  |iCiti1ential  clilnviuiii  tl:nri  would  thu>  procured,  they  are  roasted  over  the  (ire  in 

ed  from  the  putrescent  bodies  of  an  earthen  ]iin  till  the  wings  and  legs  dropoff: 

lids  of  mankind.  when  thus  prepared,  they  are  reckoned  lolera- 

n  borders  of  tho  Kn=^iai  em  pise  ble  fo'xl,  and  are  said  to  taste  like  cray-fiah. 

I   scinietimes   to  tlie  awtol   \isiia-  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  C'XXI. 

insert.     That  which  \u\\  pcnril  in  (•RYNM''.IJS  (Simon),  son  to  a  peasant  of 

I    extended    iVvun    Hi:sria   rvor   u  Siiabia,  born  in  I4f).<,  was  Greek  professor  at 

Poland  and  I.iihuania,  w\s  «iin;;u-  licidelbcrK  in    \yJ3.     He   took    a   tour   nuo 

ive.     In  some  places  the  l.»cti-t-'  l''nj.».hi:il,  and  rweivcd  great  civility  from  the 

ing  dead,  heapM  upon  each  MJ'.er  lc:tl  c"...'rcJ!.;i.  Sr  Thomas  More,  to  whom 
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Erasmus  had  recommended  him.     He  was  a  2.  G;  sanctum.     Leaflets  many  pain,  teolf. 

learned  and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  ser-  A  native  of  the  West  Indies^ 

vice  to  the  commonwealth  of  letters.     He  was  3.  G.  officinale.   Lignum  vitas.  LeaBebtvs 

the  first  who  published  the  Almagest  of  Ptole-  or  three  })airs,  obtuse.     A  native  of  the  Wm 

mv  in  Greek.    He  also  published  a  Greek  £u-  Indies.     The  wood,  gum*   bark,  fruit,  asd 

.did,  and  Plato's  works,  with  some  commenta-  even  the  flowers,  have  been  found  to  poHm 

ties  of  Proclus.  medicinal   qualities.      The  wood  is  broo^ 

GHYPHOSIS.     (gryphons,  y^vfwnc;  from  principally  trom  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  of 

y^i/Tow,  to  incurvate.)     A  disease  of  the  nails,  lour  or  live  hundred  weight  each,  ana  fronili 

which  turn  inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  hardness  and  beauty  is  used  for  various  aitida 

below.  of  turnery  ware.      It  scarcely  ctis^nvcn  loy 

GUADAGNOLO     (Philip),     a    learned  smell,  unless    heated,  or   while    raspngi  ■ 

orientalist  of  Italy,  was  born  about  1596  at  which  circumstance  it  yields  a  light  aroDMie 

Magliano,  and  died  at  Rome  in  l656.     He  one:  chewed,  it  impresses  a  si  ieht  acriflMiiijfi 

translated    the    Bible    into    Arabic    for    the  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.    The  giuDi  or 

eastern    churches,    and    addressed  Christina,  rather  resin,  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bsik 

queen  of  Sweden,  in  an  oration  in  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  bf 

language..    He  wrote  an  excellent  grammar  of  what  has  been  called  jaggine.    It  exudes  es* 

the  Arabic  in  Latin ;  and  compiled  an  Arabic  piou&ly  from  the  wounds,  enough  grMlodif  j 


dictionary,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  pre*  and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accomaliM 
served  im  the  convent  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lu-  upon  the  several  wounded  trees,  hardened  k 
•ina.      _^  _    _  _  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and  pacM 


GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  up  in  small  kegs  for  exportation:  it  iiofi 

town  of  New  Castile,  in  Spain,  30  miles  N.  £.  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour,  «i 

of  Madrid.     Lat.  40.  36  N.    Lon.  2.  47  W.  sometimes  of  a  reddish  nue ;  it  has  a  puogoil 

Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  a  province  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  nnlealMt 

of  the  same  name,  in  North  America.    It  is  ed.    The  bark  contains  less  resinoos  ouda 

the  see  of  a  bishop.  Lat.  SO.  50  N.  Lou.  104.  than  the  wood,  and  is  consequently  a  ks 

49  W.  powerful  medicine,  thoueh  in  a  reeent  Hili 

GUAD  ALOUPE,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  it  is  strongly  cathartic.    The  flowers  or  bki- 

in  Spain.    Lat.  39.  IS  N.   Lon.  5.  3  E.  soms  &re  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica  are  «■- 

Gu  AD  ALOUPE,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  monly  given  to  children  in  the  form  of  s^ 

in  the  West  Indies,  lyin^  between  Antigua  It  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  of  giiaiacH 

and  Dominica.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts  which  are  now  in  general  mjcdicinal  «e  11 

by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Salt  River.    At  Europe;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  the  foroeiii 

this  place  the  land  on  each  side  is  not  above  supposed  to  be  derived  merely  from  thc<{nB> 

four  miles  broad,  and  by  this  strait  the  sea  on  tity  of  resinous  matter  which  it  oontainSf  tbtf 

the  N.W.  communicates  with  that  on  theS.E.  may  l)e  considered  indiscriminately  as  thenae 

The  N.W.  part  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  £4  medicine.   Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  iili 

in  breadth.    The  south-east  part,  in  extent,  is  the  materia  medica  soon  after  the  diiosray 

much  the  same.    The  French  beean  to  settle  of  America;  and,  previous  to  the  use  of  ■ef' 

this  island  in  l632.    It  was  taken  by  the  En-  cury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was  the  principli 

glish  in  lySQt  but  restored  in  1763.    It  is  said  remedy  employed  in  the  cure  of  that  disenei 

to  be  the  best  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  the  its  great  success  brought  it  into  siKh  i^s^i 

soil  being  exceedingly  good,  and  well  watered  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  seven  goU 

near  the  sea  by  rivulets  which  fall  from  the  crowns  a  pound  :  yet,  notwithstanding  tluH in 

mountains.    On  this  island  is  a  volcano,  called  failure  was  such  thatit  soon  became  quite  n^n^ 

the  Mountain  of  Sulphur.  seded  by  mercury ;  and  though  it  be  stiQoeeS' 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  most  fa-  sionally  employed  in  siphilis,  3fet  it  b  nAtt 

mous  rivers  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  Andalu-  with  a  view  to  correct  other  diseases  in  the  b* 

sia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cadiz.  bit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  antivenereal.  b 

GUADIANA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  is  now  more  generally  employed  for  itsfirtas 

in  New  Castile,  separates  Algnrvc  from  Anda-  in  curing  gouty  and  rhemnatic  pains,  ainlMK 

lusia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  between  cutaneous  di:?ascs. 

Castro  Marino  and  Agramontc.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (or  IsA 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Suain,  in  the  king-  we  have  a  ver)^  complete  analysis  of  thiii^ 

dom  of  Granada,  with  a  bisnop's  see.   Lat.  37.  stance  :  by  distillation  100  parts  yielded 

4  N.  Lon.  2. 47  W.  A  •  I  1            ♦                                        *j 

GUAIACUM.  te«a,a«m    from  .he  S,«.  Stnol            -"             -'        L 

nish  auayacan^  which  is  formed  from  the  In-       rjrt-  . .•      ^i  mS 

dianWarafl!)     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  JJarc^T                    -             '        £ 

class  decandria,  order  monogynia.   Calyx  five-  ^^         ^    .  ..        r      i_'  •       •/    j 

cleft,  unequal ;  peub.  fivc^^nser.cd  iLo  the  ^^Cud  hyr^""""  '^.•"'    X^ 

calyx;  ca^ule  angular,   three  or  five-celled.  *^»"ui^   «    juiv^^^u                             _ 

Three  species,  as  follow :  .^q 

r   ^     '"'hiura.    One  pair  of  leaflets,  ob- 

^                       \  obtuse.    A  native  of  Tonga-  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  guaiacum  igica  i* 

many  respects  with  the  rcsia9«  but  it  ilife 
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I.  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal  it  tnallquantitiesof  sulphate  aod  muriate  of  pot- 
distilled  in  close  vessels  ;  2,  in  ash  and  ammonia ;  a  small  portion  of  fat  mat- 
lat  nitric  acid  has  upon  it ;  and,  ter ;  and  sand,  partly  quartzose,  partly  ferrugi- 
ange:i  of  colour  that  it  undergoes  nous.     {Brit.  Ency). 

utiouii  are  treaud  with  nitric  and  GUANUGO,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 

acid'i.     li>  properties  may  be  thus  same  name  in  South  America.     Lat.  g.  bS  S. 

It  is  a  solid  suostanco,  rcscuibliiig  Lon.  74.  56  W. 

>Iour  varies,  but  is  generally  sret-n-  GUANZAVELCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in 

dily  dissolved  in  alcuhul ;  alkaline  South  America.  Its  rieighlKmrhooH  abounds  in 

»olve  it  with  ea&e  :  most  of  the  mines  of  quicksilver.    Lat.- 12.  36  S.  Lon.  7g^ 

m  it  with  considerable  energy  ;  if  39  W. 

Abater,  a  |)ortion  is  diss4»lved,  the  '  GUARANTEE,  or  Wa  ft  ran  tee,  in  law, 

iig  a  greenish-brown  colour  :  the  a  term  relative  to  warrant  or  warranter,  pro* 

evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  sub-  P^rly  signifying  him  whom  the  warranter  un- 

possesses  the  propiTiits  of  an  ex-  oertakcs  to  indemnify  or  secure  fiom  damage- 

loluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Guarantee,  liOMcver,  is  more  frequently  used 

it  all  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  form-  for  a  warranter,  or  a  |>erson  who  uudtrtaket 

es  with  the  muriates  of  alumina,  and  obliges  himself  to  see  a  hecond  person  per- 

r.  form  what  he  has  stipulated  to  the  tnird.    See 

D,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Ancona,  Warravtry. 

N.VV.  of  Nocera.    Lat.  43.  6  N.  To  GUA'RANTY.   v.  a.   (fuaraniir,  Fr.) 

E.  To  undertake  to  secure  the  perifirmance  of  anj 
^R,  GuALiOR,  or  GowALiER,  articles. 

of  Hindusun  in  Asia,  and  capital  To XjUAilD.  v.  a.  (gardcr,  French;  from 

of  the  same  name,  with  an  an-  our  word  ward.)     I.  To  watch  by  way  of  dt* 

lebralcd  fortress  of  great  strength,  fence  and  security.    2.  To  protect  i  to  defend 

in  the  very  heart  of  Hindusun  {Waller).    3.  To  preserve  by  caution  {Addi» 

I  about  80  miles  to  the  south  of  mm).    4.  To  provide  against  ol^ections  (Br.). 

tcient  ca|>ital  of  the  empire,  and  5.  To  adorn  with  lists  laces,  or  ornamental 

le  nearest  |)art  of  the    Ganges,  borders :  obsolete  {Shakspearey 

la  it  is,  by  the  nearest  route,  up-  To  Guard,  v.  r.  To  be  in  a  state  of  caution 

^  miles,  and  QIO  by  the  ordinary  or  defence  {Collier). 

>ut  280  from  the  British  frontiers.  Guard,  i.  {garde,  Fr.  ward,  Teut.)     L  A 

26.  14,  and  longitude  78.  C6  from  man,  or  body  of  men,  whose  business  is  to 

watch  by  way  of  defence  {Milton).    S.  A  state 

E'RIA.    In  botany,  a  gentis  of  of  caution  or  vigilance  {Smalridge).    3.  Li* 

smdria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx  niitation;  anticipation  of  objection  (jdf//^&t<fy). 

mter  two-leaved,  inner  five-clett;  4.  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border.    5. 

nectary  ten  erect  points;  capsule  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

)vered  by  the  inner  berried  calyx.  Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty  per* 

;  natives  of  Canada  and   New  formed  by  a  body  of  men,  to  secure  an  army  or 

place  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy.     In 

the    principal  of  the  Ladrone  garrison  the  guards  are  relieved  every  day : 

he  South  Sea.     I^t.   13.  5  N.  nence  it  comes  that  every  soldier  niounu  guard 

£.  once  eveiy  three  or  four  days  in  time  of  ])eacc, 

in  amphibiology.    See  Lacxr*  and  much  oftaner  in  time  of  war.    See  Ho* 

KOURS. 

flARIA,  or  St.  Salvaoore,  Guard   (Advanced)^    called    also   Vav- 

4T  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  cuard^  is  a  party  of  either  horse  or  foot  that 

America.     It  was  discovered  by  marches  before  a  more  considerable  body,  to 

Columbus  on    the  day  that  the  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger.    These 

signed  to  have  murdered  him,  in  guards  are  cither  made  stronger  or  weaker,  ac* 

74.  S5  N.     Lon.  75.  A  W.  cording  to  situation,  the  danger  to  be  appre- 

a  substance  found  on  many  of  bended  from  the  enemy,  or  tne  nature  of  the 

nds  in  the  South  Sea,  which  are  country. 

lumerous  flocks  of  birds,  particu-  Guard  (Artillery),  is  a  detachment  from 

&rdea  and  phoenicopterus  genus,  the  ariny  to  secure  the  artillery  when  in  the 

n  beds  fifty  or  sixty  feet  thick,  fiekl.    Their  corps  de  garde  is  in  the  front  of 

valuable  manure  in  Peru,  chiefly  the  artillery  park,  and  their  sentries  dispersed 

o.    It  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  round   the  ume.    This  is  generally  a  forty* 

to  the  taite,  but  has  a  powerful  eight-hours  guard ;  and,  upon  a  march »  this 

ing  of  castor  and  valerian.    Ac-  ^unrd  marches  in  the  iiont  and  rear  of  the  ar* 

e  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Vau-  tillery,  and  mtist  be  sure  to  leave  nothing  be- 

:  one- fourth  of  it  is  uric  acid,  hind  :  if  a  gun  or  waggon  breaks  down,  the 

xl  with  ammonia  and  lime.     It  officer  that  commands  the  guard  is  to  leave  a 

ivise  oxalic  acid,  partly  saturated  sufficient  number  of  men  to  assist  the  gunners 

lia  and  potash;  pnospnoric  acid  in  getting  it  up  again.     Artillery  Quarier-' 

li  tlie  same  bases,  and  with  lime ;  Guard,   u    frequently    a   non-com mt»ioned 

EE2 
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ofl[teer*8  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  ofartil-  Guards  (Horse),  in  Englind^  weregende* 

Ury»  who^  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  men  chosen  for  their  bravery  to  be  intnMed 

front  of  their  encampment.    Ariillery  Rear-  with  the  guard  of  the  king's  person ;  and  fm 

Guard,  consists  of  a  corporal  and  six  men«  divided  into  four  troops^  called  the  iirrt,  k- 

posted  in  the  rear  of  the  park.  cond«  third,  and  fourth  troops  of  hone  goirii. 

Guard  (Grand),  three  or  four  squadrons  The  first  troop  was  raised  in  the  year  \^ 

of  horse,  commanded  by  a  field-officer,  posted  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Gcraid  j  the 

at  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  second  in  ]66l,  and  the  oominaod  gifcn  ii 

camp,  on  the  right  and  left  wings,  towards  the  sir  Philip  Howard  -,  the  third  in  1^,  mi 

enemy,  for  the  better  security  of^he  camp.  the  command  given  to  earl  Feversham ;  ik 

Guard  (Forage),  a  detachment  sent  out  fourth  in  1792»  and  the  command  given  toad 

to  secure  the  foragers,  and  who  are  posted  at  Newl^urgh. 

all  places,  where  either  the  enemy's  party  may  Guards    (Horse-Grenadier),    are  diiiy 

come  to  disturb  the  foragers,  or  where  they  into  two  troops,  called  the  first  and  seeoil 

xnay  be  spread  too  near  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  troops  of  horse- grenadier  guards.    The  lint 

in  danger  of  being  taken.    This  guard  consists  troop  was  raised  in  i6g3,  and  the  comnni 

both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  must  remain  on  given  to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondelcj;  the 

their  posit  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off  the  second  in  1702,  and  the  command  gifen  loM 

ground.  Forbes. 

Guar  D  (Main),  is  that  from  which  all  other  Gu  a  r  ds  (Foot),  are  regiments  of  foot  i^ 

guards  are  deiached.  pointed  for  the  guard  of  bis  majesty  and  ki 

Guard  (Picquet),  a  good  number  of  horse  palace.    There  are  three  regimenta  of  tlica^ 

and  foot,  always  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  regimesiitf 

alarm  :  the  horses  are  generally  saddled  all  the  foouguards.     They  were  raised  in  the  yor 

time,  and  the  riders  booted.    The  foot  draw  166O;  and  the  command  of  the  first  gitctli 

up  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  frequently  at  colonel  Russel,  that  of  the  second  to  geMol 

die  besatin^  of  the  tat^too ;  but  afterwards  re«  Monk,  and  the  third  to  the  earl  of  LinlithgMr. 

tarn  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  themselves  Guard-boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  mwdK 

in  readiness  to  maroh  upon  any  sudden  alarm,  rounds  amongit  the  ships  of  war  whickflc 

This  guard  is  to  make  resistance  in  case  of  an  laid  up  in  anv  harbour,  &c.  to  observe  tfal 

attack,  until  the  army  can  get  ready.  their  officers  keep  a  good  look-out,  caHia^H 

Guard  (Baggage),  is  usually  an  officer's  the  guard-boat  as  she  passes,  and  not  sufiapg 

guard,  who  has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  her  crew  to  come  on  board  without  baiiK 

march.  previously  communicated  the  watch*wofl  ti 

GvARD  (Quarter),  is  a  small  guard  com-  the  night, 

manded  by  a  subaltern  officer,  posted  in  the  Guard-ship,  a  vessel  of  war  appoiottd  H 

front  of  each  battalion,  at  222  feet  before  the  superintend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbov  m 

front  of  the  regiment.  river,  and  to  see  that  the  ships  which  are  Ml 

Guard  (Rear),  that  part  of  the  army  which  commissioned  have  their  proper  watcb*ffirf 

briQss  up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  com-  kept  duly,  by  sending  her  guard-boats  arosi' 

posed  of  all  the  old  grand  guards  of  the  camp,  them  every  ni^ht.    She  is  also  to  receife  ki* 

The  rear-guard  of  a  party  is  frequently  eight  men  who  are  impressed  in  (he  time  of  war. 

or  ten  horse,    about  500  paces   behind  the  GUARDAFU,  a  cane  of  Abyssinia  in  Afii* 

party.  ca,  at  the  entrance  of  tne  strait  of  Babel  Ma* 

Guard  (Yeomen  of  the),  first  raised  by  del.     Lat.  II.  46  N.    Lon.  52.  5  E. 

Henry  VII.  in  the  year  1485.   They  are  a  kind  GUA'RDAGE.  *.  (from  guard,)    StUerf 

ofpompous  foot-suards  to  the  king*s  person, and  wardship  :  obsolete  {Shakspeare). 

are  generally  called,  by  a  nickname,  the  Beef-  GUA'RDER.  s.  One  who  guards. 

Eaters.    They  were  anciently  250  men  of  the  GUARDIA,   or   Guarda,    an   epiicoBil 

first  rank  under  gentry,  ana  of.larger  stature  town  of  Beira,  in  Portugal.     Lat.  40.2tK' 

than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  six  Lon.  6.  37  W. 

feet  high.    At  present  there  are  but  100  in  Guardia  Alferez,  an  episcopal  town  « 

constant  duty,  and  70  more  not  on  dutjr ;  and  Naples,  in  Italy,    Lat.  41.  39  N.    Loo.  Ii 

when  any  one  of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  sup-  bQ  E. 

plied  out  of  the  70.    They  pjo  dressed  after  the  GUARDIAN,  one  appointed  by  the  wiA* 

manner  of  king  Henry  Vltl.'s  time.    Their  and  policy  of  the  law  to  take  careof  apeiW 

6rst  commander  or  captain  was  the  earl  of  Ox-  and  nis  affairs,  who  by  reason  of  bis  iobcch 

ford ;  and  their  pay  is  2s.  tid.  per  day.  lity  and  want  of  understanding  Is  ioctpiUe 

Guard,  in  fencmg,  implies  a  posture  proper  of  acting  for  his  own  interest ;  and  it  see&BW 

to  defend  the  body  from  tne  sword  of  an  auta-  our  law  that  his  office  originally  was  to  iDStn^ 

gouist.  the  ward  in  the  arts  of  war,  as  wdl  as  tboKfli 

Guards,  also  imply  the  troops  kept  to  husbandry  and  tillage,  that,  when  he  cane* 

guard  the  king's  person,  and  consist  both  of  age,  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  yo^ 

norse  and  foot.  those  services  to  his  lord  whereby  he  DcUhii 

Guards,  in  astronomy,  a  name  sometimes  own  land.    3  Bac.  Ahr.  67?. 

applied  to  the  two  staa  in  Ursa  Minor,  nearest  There  are  several  kinds  of  gnardlaiHi  0i 

tne  north  pole,  one  of  which  is  called  the  pole-  gnardian  by  nature,  guardian  b^  the  cooibioq 

star.  law,  guardian  by  statute,  guaidum  by  cibM) 


GUARDIAN. 

;hiva]ry»  guardian  in  socage,  and  father,  under  or  of  full  age,  may  b}'  deed  or 

appointment  of  the  lord  chancel-  will,  atti*stcd  by  ttvo  witnoses,  appoint,  di&« 

))09e  of  the  custody  of  his  child  born  or  unborn 

ly  nature  is  the  father  or  mother;  to  any  person  except  a  |X)pish  recaiant  convict, 

cumnion  law  every  father  hath  a  either  in  possession  or  rcvertiiun  till  such  child 

rttiaiibhip  of  the  hody  of  his  son  attain  twenty-one.    Tliis  guardian  supersedes 

il  he  attains  to  the  age  of  twenty-  the  guarrlian  in  socage,   and  hai  all  actions 

This  guardiiinship  extends  no  fur-  which  that  guardian  might  have   had.     Be* 

e  custody  of  the  infanfs  |)erson.  sides  which  he  has  the  care  of  the  estate,  real 

may  disap|)oint  the  mother,  and  and  personal.     A  father  cannot  under   this 

»rs,  of  the  guardianship  by  nature,  statute  appoint  one  to  his  natural  child,  and 

g  a  testamentary  guardian  under  a  case  has  been  decided  ui>on  the  marri«ige  act, 

[  and  5  Phil,  and  Marvi  and  12  in  which  a  marriage  with  consent  of  a  guar* 

\  guardian  by  nature  hath  only  dian  applied  to  a  natural  child  was  held  void, 

the  per>on  and  education  of  the  The  cnancellor,  however,  will  upon  applica* 

lath  nothing  to  do  with  his  lands,  tion  appoint  the  same  person  guardian, 
nue  of  hi>  office;  for  such  guar-         Guardians   by  auiom,    arc     appointed   in 

ihnueh  the  infant  have  no  lands  the  city  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 

I  a  guardian  in  socage  cannot.  and  with  respect  to  copyhold  lanas  in  some 

hif  /he  common  law,   or   Guar*  manors. 

ii;e»    If  a  tenant  in   socage  die.         Guardians   ly    appointment    of  the  ectle* 

g  under  fourteen,  whether  he  be  siatticai  court,  were  appointed    to  take  care 

ousin,  male  or  female,  the  next  of  the  infant's  personal  estate,    till   fourteen 

ic  heir,  to  whom  the  inheritance  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females ;   but  their 

nd,  shall  be  guardian  of  his  body  authority  over    the    person    is    now   deniefl, 

fourteen;  and  although  the  nature  and  they  are  only  con  fmed  to   guardianship 

ure  is  in  some  measure  changed  for  the  purpose  ot  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical 

originally  was,  yet  it  is  still  called  court. 

e,  and  the  guardian  in  socage  is         Guardian    in    chivalry,     is    obsolete,    but 

ere  lands  of  that  hind,  as  most  of  extended  to  twenty-one  years. 
England  now  are,  <lciccnd  to  the         Guardian,     lu    appointment    of   the    lord 

age ;   and  though  the  heir  after  chanrelhr.     It  is  not  easy  to  slate  how  this 

r  ciiiK>«e  his  own  guardian,  who  juri^liction  was  acquired  ;  for  it  is  certainly  of 

e  till  he  is  twenty-one,  yet  as  well  no  very  ancient  date,  though  now  indispntahte: 

l-efi're  fourteen,  as  he  whom  the  for  it  is  clearly  agreed,  that  the  kine,  as  pater 

:hink  6t  to  chuose  after  fourteen,  patriae,   is  universal  guardian  of  all  iriMuts, 

the  same  nature,   and  have  the  idiots,  and  lunatics,  who  cannot  take  care  of 

without  any  intervention  or  direc-  theni»eU-es ;  and  as  this  care  cannot  be  exer« 

ifant  himsL-lf ;  they  are  to  transact  ciscd  otherwise  than  hy  ap[iointing  them  pro- 

thc'ir  own    name,    nnd    not   in  per  curators    or   committees,    it    seems  also 

;he  infa;-.t,  which  they  wouM  l>e  agreed,  that  the  king  may,  as  he  has  done, 

y  if  their  authority  were  derived  delegate  the  authority  to  his  chancellor ;  and 

that  therefore  at  this  day,  the  court  ofchaa« 

iijr.sM,)  i<i  <r\  little  rrforted  to,  a  I-  eery  is  the  only  pro|>er  ciurt  that  hat  junvJie- 

n<:>  ;< re  n'>w  of  >''r)c;e  tenure,  ihat  tIo!i  in  a|<poinimg  and   remorins  guaidijua, 

to  erj^tii'c  hirth  -r  into  it  here.  and  in  pre  tenting  iheni  and  oihen  frfxn  a! 

/y     itatute,     or     Teilamefitury  inz  their  persons  or  esutef.     2lcsf-14. 

B>    :Ke  C'-nimon    law,    no   per-  as  the  court  of  chancery  is  cow  lered 

^•int   a   ciijrdijn,    becau«.e   litC  this  a-tnority,  hence  in  ererT  ^\  v 

rf'iriied    "lie,    whether    the    fa-  %ve  find  that  court  determirirzl  »  r  du 

fr*a:.i   by    kni^h:   senice,    or   in  (^f iuaMian«hip,  wiio  is  &je  i-xt2^«.:,  izii 

wtio  the  most  proper  zszt^at  .»<■=•:  '.rrurr% 

:i:-j*.e  :h-.u  irave  ihe  father  a  pow?r  are  maile  by  thi:  rcrt^  :a  rec-fTt:  -r  :  'Ti.c:*:, 

Z,  wj-   the  4  ai!-J   A   Piiriii  a:.'!  f^jr  the  pMi i*i«-i  or  Iza»i3  mrnji  :  "t  :L"-5ii;« 

*ir.  CT  [.Hi*  •>-.  r.ntlcT  -cxcrc  j^-  I  here' n  ;  9«  t.ir«*K^mKl^-T» -"■&!:▼*:  .•- r:in- 

i   ki    nre   .:i;d    iri."  .i-oiimn.i    i^r  pe!*f?d  Uigire  Kcnr-r.  air- inn  .'.-i--^  :i^.  j 

K   li-in^   ar«v    n;j  1.    or  uouiun  cd  foriUi-et  0BBMX«^3j-i  t    i -.:.;-   iT 
-.<^.  b«>nz  wlii.in  the    ic  of  six-         G*crdktm  ^  zt*    arr^-aj.i^-.        .:r    .-.- 

n*.  rri  '}X  frnm  the  110*9^^?. on,  c?-  to  viYiym  :ac   simub    .'*'~^:  *-'    •' 

!-ii--c;,  mJ  ajain-iir  e\\iil  of  the  di:ve«e  «    s^waOmiSBi     :.-.-*     ^-      :r 

-s   3.i  :,  f7  w^niiii  rni.J,  cr  of  vx  a  vaozr.      I   £xxi  .  .  :      1     .•-    -.-:?* 

fir  p^-^r-r  *,  :o  w !.- m  iJ'e  faiher  of  I  Lfii  ttxt  \memam  as    -:.•--    ■  .   ^'^ 

BT  V.  .T*\:\  ca-'J.  ^\  hlf  Us:  w;ll  iri?  vfrmBdi'o.  i-  n'    —       .    — r    ■    "'•'    ^ 

',%  r.*  ^v  irv  c".   t':  ac:  in  hi>  hfe-  j!C,«'urg     w  jp   :«:?%:  ..  j     ?   •.■■•*  ^, 

:5c.:  •s.i.  tJJcaiion  a:ivi  ^vemaz-oe     '' — ' —    -  ~    "* 

principal    cuardlanship  is  dcw  \m 
it  Cax.  II.  c.  24,  by  whki 
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Gva'rdiak.  a.  Performing  the  office  of  a  150  miles  S.S.W.  Quito,  and  330  N.Truxillo. 

kind  protector  or  superintendant  {Dryden),  Lon.  69.  20  W.   Lat.  2.  12 S. 

GUA'RDIANSHIP.  5.  (from  guardian.)  GUBEN,  a  town  •f  Lusatia,  in  Germany,' 

Theolfice  of  a  Kuaniian  (JL*£i/ra^O-  seated  on  the  river  Neisse.    Lat.  61.  58  N. 

GUA'RDLESS.  a.  (from  guard.)  Without  Lon.  14.  39  E. 

defence  {Waller),  GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  inNeiro* 

GUA'RI^SHIP.  s.  (from  guard,)  1 .  Care ;  land  :  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.    Ut 

protection  (Swift).    2.  {guard  and  ship,)  A  18.   15  N.    Lon.  8.  30  E.    The  inhabitiitti 

ling*s  ship  to  guard  the  coast.  are  numerous ;  among  them  are  many  artificen 

GUA'REA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  linen-weavers,   who  send  their  comoKK 

octandria,     order  monogynia.      Calyx    four-  dities  to  Tombuto. 

toothed;     petals    four;    nectary    cyliodrical,  GUBERNATION.  1.  {guhemaiio,  Ul) 

bearing  the    anthers  at    its  mouth  ;    capsule  Government;  superintendency  {fFatls). 

four-celled,  four-valved ;  seeds  solitary.    One  GUBIO,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Eccl^ 

species;  a  West  Indian  tree,  with  lax,  axil-  siastical  State,  in  Italy,  28  miles  N.  of  Rome, 

lary  racemes,  and  musky  odour.  Lat.  43.  16  N.     Lon.  12.  38  £. 

GUARIBA,  in  zoology.    SeeSiMiA.  GU'DGEON,   in   ichthyology.     See  Ct- 

GUARINI,   celebrated  for  being  the  first  prinus. 

who  taught  Greek  in  Italy,  was  descended  of  This  fish,  though  small,  is  of  so  pleasant  ft 

an  illu!itriou8  family  of  Verona,  and  died  in  taste,  that  it  is  very  little  inferior  toasmdt. 

1460.  Gudgeons  spawn  twice  in  the  summer  season, 

GuARiNi   (John   Baptist),    an   illustrious  and  their  feedmg  is  much  like  the  barbels,  io 

Italian  poet,  great  grandson  of  the  preceding,  streams  and  on  gravel,  slighting  all  manner  of 

was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1537*     He  passed  the  flies ;  but  they  are  easily  taken  with  a  small  red 

greatest  part  of  his  life  in  courts;  bemg'in  the  worm,  fishing  near  the  ground;  and  being  1 

service  of  Alphonso  IL  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  leathern-mouthed  fish,  will  not  easily  get  4 

other  princes,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  hook  when  struck, 

a  prey  to  continual  disgusts.     Notwithstanding  They  are  usually  scattered    up  and  dowi 

the  celebrity  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  helcontemned  every  river  in  the  snallows  in  the  heat  of  tank* 

the  title  of  poet,  which  he  thought  beneath  the  mer ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  weeds  bq^ia  to 

dignity  of  a  gentleman.    He  died  at  Venice  in  grow  sour,  or  rot,  and  the  weather  colder,  ihiy 

i6l2.  gather  together,  and  get  into  the  deeper  pMH 

GUARM  A«  a  maritime  town  of  Peru,  in  of  the  water ;  and  are  to  be  fished  for  tbeie, 

South  America.    Lat.  10.  10  S.    Lon.  77>  ^ith  your  hook  alwavs  touching  the  sroon'i 

49  W.  if  you  fish  with  a  float,    or  with  con;  bat 

GUASTALLA,  a  strong  town  of  Mantua,  many  vvill  fish  for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with 

in  Italy,  20  miles  S.  of  Mantua.    Lat  44.56  a  running-line  upon  the  g;ouna»  witboata 

N.     Lon.  10.  38  £.  cock,  as  a  trout  is  fished  for;  and  it  is  an  a- 

GUATI  MALA,  an  audience  of  New  Spain,  cellentway,  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod,  and  as 

in  North   America,    in  which  arc  included  gentle  a  hand, 

twelve  provinces.  But  although  the  small  red  worm  is  the 

Guatemala,  a  province  of  the  above  au-  best  bait  for  this  fish,    yet  wasps,   geotlei, 

dience.  and  cadbaits,    will  do  very  well :   yoa  my 

Guatemala,    the  principl  town  of  the  also  fish    for    gudgeons   with    two  or  tbiee 

above  province,  and  of  the  whole  audience,  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  pleasant  ipoi^ 

It  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  an  uni-  where  they  rise  any  thing  large  :  when  yo^ 

versify.    On   June  7,    17/3,    this  town  was  angle  for  them,  stir  up  the  sand,  or  giavd, 

swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  with  a  long))ole;  this  will  make  tbemgatket 

about  8000  families.     Sqon  after  this  dreadful  to  that  place,  and  bite  faster  and  with  nxne 

catastrophe  a  new  town  was  built  at  a  little  eagerness. 

distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  is  at  Gudgeon  (Sea).    See  Gobius. 

present  well  peopled.    Lat.  13.  40  N.     Lon.  Gudgeon,   signifies    farther,   2.   A  miQ 

90.  30  W.  easily  cheated  {Swift).    3.  Something  to  be 

GUAVA,  in  botany.    See  Pisidium.  caught  to  a  man's  own  disadvantan;  abait 

GuAVA  (French).     See  Cassia.  {Shakspeare).    4.  A   pivot,  on  which  SOBK- 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  in  thing  turns. 

North  America.    It  contains  mines  of  gold.  In  vol.  XT.  of  the  Transactions  of  theSiK 

silver,  and  arystal.  ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Stc.  we 

GuAXACA,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro-  have  the  following  account  of  a  godnon  on  aa 

vince,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.   Lat.  17.  45  N.  improved  construction  for  the  upnght  ahafb 

Lon.  100.  OW.  of  mills.     "  This  gudgeon  is  formed  of  bu^ 

GUAW,    in    ornithology.      See    Pbkb-  steel,  and  works  bn  a  hard  steel  bed ;  is  cir* 

LOPB.  culur,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  thre^ 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  seaport  town  of  South  fourths  of  an  inch  thick  :  from  its  upper  side 

America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  situated  on  a  rib  projects,  which  being  fixed  in  the  Dottoci 
a  river  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  founded  in  the  ,  of  an  upright  shaft,  the  gudseon  woika  hffih 

year  1533.  The  town  is^defended  brthree  forts,  zontally  on  a  square  bed :  ana  tfiat  tfoW  hi  ibe 

two  on  the  river,  and  one  behina  the  town ;  {xwaession  of  the  soeiely  hw  trorited  hi  a  nffl 
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heel  and  shaf^  weighed  nearly  six  language  it  univenalljr  made  uie  of.    The  air 

1  though  it  had  contioued  to  work  is  pure,  and  the. inhabitants  in  general  healthy 

irsy  had  lost  very  little  of  iu  surface,  and  loiig  lived.    The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  the 

a  square  box  of  cast  iron,  having;  oil  corn  raised  is  enough  for  the  island,  tnd  cattle 

and  a  notch  along  the  whole  of  the  are  bred  in  sufficient  quantities  to  victual  their 

e  gudgeon  admits  the  oil  to  insinuate  ships,  with  plenty  of  game  and  fowl.    A  lake, 

veen  the  gudgeon  and  the  bed.'*  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  situated  in  the 

.DER  ROSE,  in  botany.     See  Vi-  north-west  prt,of  the  island,  is  stored  with 

excellent  carp,  and  sea  fifth  of  various  kindf ; 

)ER     ROSE     (Currant- leaved).      See  are  caught  in  plenty.     The  island  is  defended 

by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  rugged  and  steep,  from  one . 

>ER  ROSE  (Virginian).  See  SriRiEA.  of  which  is  collected  emery,  or  emeril,  used  by 

JDERLANO,  a  territory  of  the  Ne-  lapidaries  and  cutlers,  to  polish  precious  stones, 

,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oierissel  and  steel,  &c.    The  principal  drink  of  the  richer 

tT  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  bishopric  of  class  is  wine  from   France;  of  the  inferior, 

md  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  S.  by  cider,  great  quantities  of  which  are  made  yearly 

f  of  Juliets  and  Brabant,  and  on  the  from  the  abundant  orchards  in  every  port  of 

e  state  of  Utirecht  and  Holland.     It  the  island.     Coals  are  imported  from  England, 

id  into  a  duchy  in  1339.      The  town  and,  through  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  fuel,  die 

es  and  its  district  belong  to  the  king  poor  are  compelled  to  burn  sea-weed.    When 

i;  Ruremonde,  and  its  deiiendencies,  the   reformation  was  first  introduced  into  the 

ise  of  Austria;  and  Venlo  and  Sle-  island,  the  Genevan  ritual  was  observed,  bqt 

.  to  the  United  Provinces.  for  a  long  time  a  translation  of  the  Liturgj 

DRES,   a  town    of  the   duchy  of  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  used  uni* 

ind,  ceded,  with  a   considerable  di-  versaHv*     It  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  with 

Prussia.      It  is  advantageously  seated  only  eight  churches.    The  convention  of  th« 

larshcs,  on  the  river  Nicrs,  whose  states  consists  of  a  governor,  coroners,  jurats, 

1  the  ditches,  and  was  formerly  so  clergy,  and  constable.    The  inhabitants  carry 

brtified  as  hardly  to  be  taken  except  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Newfoundland  and 

!.    Lat.  51.  26  S,  Lon.  6.  OE.  the  Mediterranean.    The  staple  manufactare 

PHS,  or  GuBLPs,  a  celebrated  fac-  is  knit  stockings.     Port  St.  Pierre  is  the  chief 

luly,   antagonisu  of  the   Gibelins.  town.     Lon.  $•  56  W.    Lat.49. 30N.       ^ 

ect  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Gue/pAf,  Guernsey  lily.    See  Amaryllis* 

itisfactory  has  yet  been  produced  that  To  GUESS,  tw  n.  (ghhsen,  Dutch.)     1.  To 

'are  of.  conjecture  |  to  judge  without  any  certain  prin- 

IDON.  s.  (guerdon,  French.)    A  re-  ciples  of  Judgment  (Raleigh).    Sf.  To  conjeo- 

ecompense:  not  used  (Knollety  ture  rightly  XSiillinzHeet) , 

EF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  To  Guess,  v.  a.  To  hit  upon  by  accident. 

>euse,  and  late  province  of  Marche,  Guess.  #.  (from  the  verb.)    Conjecture ; 

the  river  Gartampe.    Lat.  46.  10  N.  judgment    without    any  positive   or    certain 

5  E.  grounds  (Prior), 

ICKE   (Otto  or  Otho),  counsellor  GUEfSSER.  1.  (from  gaess.)  Conjecturer; 

lector  of  Brandenburg  and  burgo-  one  who  judges  without  certain  knowledge. 

Magdeburg,  was  born  in  l602,  and  GUE'SSINGLY.ac^.  (from  ^ueiit ng.)  Con- 

yS6  at  Hamburg.     He  was  one  of  jecturnlly  ;  uncertainly:  not  used  (SAaArpeor^). 

St  philosophers  of  bis  time.      It  was  GUEST.  #.   (s«pc,  3ir^>  Saxon.)     1.  One 

that  invented  the  air-pump ;  the  two  entertained  in  the  house  or  at  the  table  of  an- 

ispheres,  which  being  applied  to  each  other  (Luke),    2,  A  stranger ;  one  who  comet 

I  the  air  exhausted,  16  horses  were  newly  to  reside  (Sidfieu). 

)  draw  them  asunder ;  the  marmonset  GUE^TCH AMBER,  f.  Chamber  of  en- 

rhich  descended  in  a  tube  in  rainy  tertainment  (Mark). 

ind  rose  again  on  the  return  of  se-  GUETTA'RDA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

iher.     This  last  machine  fell  into  the  class  monoecia,  order  hexandria.    C4i]yx 

the  invention  of  the  barometer,  espe-  cylindrical,  very  entire  ;  corol  funnel-form,  six 

rHuygens  and  A montons  £ive  theirs  or  seven-cleft;  pistil  onei  drupe  dry.     Four 

rid.     Guericke  made  use  of  his  mar-  species  :  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 

foretell  storms;  from  whence  he  was  To  GU'GGLE.  v.  n.  (gor^olaire,  Italian.) 

3n  as  a  sorcerer  by  the  people  :— Guc-  To  sound  as  water  mnning  with  intermissions 

author  of  several  works  in  natural  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  vessel. 

f,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  GUGLIELMINI  (Dominic),  an  eminent 

nta  Mai^eburgica,  in  folio,  which  Italian  mathematician  and  civil  engineer,  was 

lit  sncpenments  on  a  vacuum.  descended  from  an  honourable  family,  and  born 

NSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  at  Bolog^  in  the  year  l656.     His  favourite 

about  thirty  miles  in  circumference ;  studies  were  the  mathematics  and  aoedieine,  in 

*n«d  by  the  laws  of  Normandy,  of  the  former  of  which  he  had  dot  tutor  the  cele« 

vas  anctently  a  part ;  and  though  sub-  brated  M.  Germ.  Montaoari ;  and  in  the  latter, 

llaod,  and  deelarcd  to  be  in  the  county  the  illustrious  MalpishL    He  entered  into  the 

and  dioocae  of  Winchester,  the  Frendb  dispute  between  M.  Montanaiiand  M.  CaTina, 
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concerning  the  extraordinrry  Imiilnous  meteor  terrttorl^.  Id  the  year  1698  he  was  induced, 
which  was  observed  in  most  parts  of  Italy  in  by  the  republic  of  Venice*  to  accept  of  the 
1676,  and  supported  the  opinions  of  his  master,  mnthematical  chair  in  the  university  of  Padoi; 
In  the  year  1678  he  was  admiitrd  to  the  degree  but  the  senate  of  Bologna  decreed  that  kt 
of  doctor  of  medicine  by  the  university  of  Bo-  should  still  retain,  notwithstanding  hit  new 
logna.  U|)on  the  appearance  of  the  remark-  employment,  the  titleof  professor  in  their  luii* 
able  comet  in  the  years  J(>80and  i(>81»hepub-  versiiy,  and  the  emoluments  aniu-xed  to  it.  In 
lished  a  treatise  "  De  Cometarum  Natura  et  the  )tiT  17OS,  he  exchanged  his  mathemaiieal 
Ortec/'  &:c.  l681>  in  which  he  ))rop08ed  a  chair  at  Padua  for  the  more  lucrative  cneof 
new  system  on  the  subject,  which  he  thought  medicine;  after  which  he  published  difieiat 
^ould  ser\e  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  treatises  on  medical  and  chemical  subjects, &c 
those  heavenly  bodies  5  but  it  did  not  meet  with  He  died  at  Padua  in  J710>  in  the  6ttj-ifth 
the  approbation  of  the  scientific  world.  His  year  of  his  a^e.  He  had  been  admitted  a  HMD* 
next  astronomical  treatise,  containing  remarks  ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
on  the  solar  eclipse  which  took  place  on  the  year  1796*  and  was  also  associate^  or  com- 
12th  of  July,  \6S4,  and  which  he  published  in  spondiiig  member  of  the  Academies  of  Berlio 
Latin,  at  Bologna,  in  the  same  year,  reflected  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Loa- 
greater  credit  on  his  knowledge  and  accuracy  don.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  oa  the 
of  observation.  Soon  afterwards  the  senate  of  nature  of  rivers  was  published  atBologntn 
Bologna  appointed  him  principal  professor  of  1756,  with  the  notes  of  Manfredi;  and  tlK 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and,  whole  of  his  works  were  printed  in  a  coUc^ 
in  the  year  1686,  created  him  intendanugene*  tive  form  at  Geneva>  in  17 19*  in  two  volmiKi 
•  ral  of  tne  rivers  of  the  Bolognesc.  The  office  quarto.  iBrii.  Ency,) 
last  mentioned  engaged  him  to  pay  more  par-  GUGLINGEN,  a  town  ofSuabia,  in  the 
ticular  attention  to  the  study  of  hydrostatics  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  situate  on  the  Ziber. 
and  hydraulics ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  Lat.  49.  it  N.  Lon.  8.  56  £. 
the  vear  1690,  he  published  the  first  part,  and  GUIANA,  a  country  of  South  Anerici,  be- 
in  the  following  year  the  second  part,  of  tin  ex-  tween  the  rivers  Oronoko  and  Amazon,  andto 
cellent  hydrostatical  treatise,  entitled  **  Aqua-  the  E.  of  Peru.  The  interior  parts  of  the 
Tum  Fluent ium  Mensnra,  Novo  Methodo  in-  country  are  inhabited  by  savages^  who  hue 
qiifsita.'*  Some  of  his  observations  in  this  work  different  languages  and  customs ;  and  snmeof 
-were  attacked  by  M.  Papin,  who  also  entered  them  build  their  houses  on  trees,  to  be  scene 
into  a  contest  with  the  author  on  the  subject  from  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  Tlte 
of  syphons.  Their  difference  in  opinion  gave  French  possess  a  part  of  the  coast,  which  is 
rise  to  two  letters  by  Guglielmini,  which  were  called  Equinoctial  France,  and  the  Dutch  aB-* 

Binted  under  the  title  of  "  Kpistolae  Duse  other.     Here  is  a  perpetual  spring,  and  it  pi^ 

ydrostaticx.**     He  was  engaged  in  settling  duces  lar^e  quantities  of  sugar-canes.    It  b  be- 

ihe  differences  which  arose  between  the  cities  tween  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  of  N.  lit 

of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  respecting  the  manage-  See  Cayenne  and  Surinam. 
ment  of^  the  embankments  and  sluices  in  their        GUn)A,  in  music,   tlie  leading  voice,  01 

contiguous  districts ;  and  received  a  reward  of  instrument,  in  fugues, 
his  services,  from  his  native  city,  the  appoint-        GUFDAGE.  s.  (from  euide,)  The  rcwanl 

ment  to  a  new  ofHce  in  the  university,  which  given  to  a  guide  {Ainswortn). 
was  that  of  professor  of  hydrometry.    In  the        GUFDANCK.j.(fromgtti(ie.)    DirectioB; 

year  1695  he  assisted  M«  Cassini  in  repairing  government  (Rogers), 
the  famous  meridian  line  which  he  had  con-        To  GUIDE,  v.  a.  (guidcr,  French.)    I.Ts 

structed  forty  years  before  in  the  church  of  St.  direct  in  a  way  (South).      2.  To  inBoeace 

Petronius,  at  Bologna;  on  which  occasion  our  (Ketilewell).    3.  To  govern  by  counsel;  to 

author  published  a  memoir,  descriptive  of  the  instruct  (Psalms),    4.  To  regulate;  tosopo^ 

method  pursued  in  laying  it  down,  and  es-  intend  (Decay  oj' Piety), 
tablishinz   its  claims  to  correctness  and  ac-        Guide.  5.  (piide,  French.)     1.  One  who 

curacy.     In  the  year  1697  he  published  his  directs  another  m  his  way  (/FiWom),    ?.  Out 

^rand  physico- mathematical  treatise  on  the  na-  who  directs  another  in  his  conduct.    3.  Direc- 

ture  of   rivers,  entitled   "Delia  Natura  de  tor;  regulator  (Hoo^^). 
Fiumi,"  which   raised   his  reputation   to  the        Guide,  in  music,  the  name  given  to  tint 

highest  pitch,  for  correct  scientific  knowledge,  note  in  a  fugue  which  leads  off  and  aonovoctfr 

ingenuity,  andjudgment  in  hydraulics.     Mon-  the  subject. 

tucla  commends  it  in  warm  terms,  and  says        GUI'DELESS.  fi.  (from  guide.)    Hatinp 
that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  no  s^uide  ;  wanting  a  governour  (Drydun)* 
person  who  would  wish  to  become  thoroughly        GUi'DER.  s.  (from  guide.)    O'litcioii  re- 
master of  this  branch  of  science.      The  re-  gulator  ;  guide  :  obsolete  (South), 
putation  which  Guglielmini  accjuired  by  this        GUIDO    (Beni),    an    illustrious    Ittfiif^ 
nerformaiice  occasioned  his  being  employed  painter,  was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1575.   Hi* 
oy  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Parma«  and  Mo-  father  being  a  musician,  intended  him  Norths 
dena,  the  c^and  duke  of  Tuscany,  pope  Cle-  same  profession ;  but  conceiTUiff  an  earh  st- 
raent  XI.  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Lucca,  tachment  to  the  art  of  painting,  ne  was  placed 
&c.  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  under  the  tuition  of  Dennis  Calvert,  a  Fknish 
necessary  hydraulic  works  in  their  respective  master.    Heaftenvardi  studied  under  theCa- 
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id  soon  acquired  greater  repute  than  our  ancient   writers  for  a  compentation  or 

his  contemporaries.     Honours  were  mulct  for  a  fault  committed, 

jpon  him  hy  several  crowned  heads,  Guild-hall,  the  great  hall  of  judicature 

es  finwed  in  upon  him  in  abundance,  for  the  city  of  London.     In  it  are  kept  the 

unfortunate  only  in  an  immoderate  mayor's  court,  the  sheriff's  court,  the  court  of 

^ming,  which  reduced  him  at  length  hustines^  court  of  conscience,  court  of  common 

distress,  that  a  languishing  disease  en-  council,  chamberlain's  court,  &c.    Here  also 

which  he  died  in  \t}42,  thejudses  sit  upon  nisiprius,  &c. 

o,  the  musician.     See  Aretin.  GUlLE.  i .  {guille,  old  French.)  Deceitfnl 

X)N,  in  mu«ic,  a  direct.  conning;  insidious  artiBce  {Millon). 

iNNE,   a  late  province  of  France,  GUl-'LEFUL.  a.  (gwi/eand/ti//.)  l.Wily; 

ow  forms  the  department  of  Gironde,  insidious ;  mischievously  artful  {Dryden).  2. 

of  Lot  and  Garonne.  Treacherous;     secretly    mischievous    iShak' 

^ANDINA,   in    botany,    bonduc  or  speareY 

ree;  agenus  of  the  decandria  monogy«  GUl'LEFULLY.  ad.  (from  guileful,)  In- 

and  order.      Natural  order  of  lomen«  sidiously ;  treacherously  (AftZ/on). 

Lrguminoss.  Ju$sieu.    Essential  cha-  GUI'LEFULNESS.  s,  (from  guilefuL)  S«« 

»lyx  one-leafed  ;  salver*shaped  ;  petals  cret  treachery ;  tricking  cunning, 

erted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  GUI'LELESS.  a.  (from  guiie»)  Free  from 

seed-vessel  a  legume.     There  are  six  deceit ;  void  of  insidiousness ;  simply  honest,  i 

The  mo-*t  remarkable  arc,  GUI'LER.  i.  (from  guile.)  One  that  be- 

>ndiic,  or  yeilow  nickar.  tra3rs  into  danger  by  insioious  practices  iSpen^ 

•nducplla,    or    ^rey    nickar.      These  str), 

bing  planu,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  GUILFORD,  a  borough  in  Surry,  with  a 
ley  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four-  market  on  Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
t :  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  Wey,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill*  It  had  a 
aiks,  and  are  composed  of  6ve  concave  large  castle,  of  which  some  of  the  walls  are  still 
petals.  They  are  succeeded  by  pods  standing.  The  summer  assizes  for  the  county 
iree  inches  long  and  two  broad,  closely  are  alternately  held  here  and  at  Croydon, 
vith  slender  spines,  opening  with  two  Guilford  contains  483  houses,  and  1^^634  in- 
each  inclosing  two  hard  seeds,  about  habitants.  Lat.  51.  15  N.  Lon.  0.  SO  W^ 
I  of  children's  marbles,  of  a  yellowish  GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.    See  Co- 

LYMBUS. 

orin^,  or  morunga  nickar,  is  a  na*  GUILLOTINE,  an  instrument  calctilated 

the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  some  places  for  the  expeditious  decapitation  of  criminals, 

Malabar  coast.    It  rises  to  the  height  and  much  us^  during  tne  revolutionary  mur- 

ity-five  or  thirty  feet,  having  flowers  ders  committed  lately  in  France.  This  machine 

d  in  loose  bunches  from  the  sides  of  the  consists  of  two  uprtght  posts,  ten  feet  high, 

^s,  and  composed  of  an  unequal  number  joined  at  the  top  by  an  horiaontal  piece  of  tim« 

s.  ber.     At  four  feet  from  the  bottocn  is  a  cross. 

LD  (from  the  Saxon  guildan,  to  pay),  bar,  on  which  the  neck  of  the  criminal  is  laid, 

\  a  fraternity  or  company,  because  every  and  over  that  there  falls  a  similar  bar,  shapedl 

igildare,  i.  e.  to  pay  something  towards  to  receive  the  neck  like  the  front  board  of  our 

rge  and  sup))ort  of  the  company.     As  pillory.    On  the  inner  faces  of  the  frame  are 

original  of  these  guilds  or  companies:  grooves,  along  which  the  extreme  edg^  of  an 

law  among  the  Saxons,  that  every  free-  axe  slide  up  and  down.     The  axe  is  in  shape 

fourteen  years  of  age  should  And  sureties  somewhat  like  the  italic  capital  letter  F,  tne 

the  peace,  or  be  committed ;   upon  oblique  stroke  representing  the  sharp  edge, 

certain  neighbours,  consisting  of  ten  which  in  falling,  with  a  heavy  mass  of  lead 

,  entered  into  an  association,  and  be-  aflixcd  t*  its  upper  part,  severs  the  culprit's 

ound  for  each  other,  either  to  produce  head  from  his  oody  by  a  sliding  cut.    The 

o  committed  an  offence,  or  to  make  sa«  upright  side  of  the  axe  is  wholly  included 

n  to  the  injured  party.  That  thev  might  in  the  groove  which  guides  it,  by  means  of 

er  do  this,  they  raised  a  sum  oi  money  a  cord  and  pulley,  up  to  a  catch  or  pin,  to 

themselves,  which  they  put  into  a  com-  which  a  separate  cord  is  connected.     The  cri« 

)ck  ;  and  when  one  of  their  nledgeshad  roinal  is  prepared  for  his  fate  by  the  executioner, 

ted  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  who,  having  lint  cut  off  his  hair,  ties  him  in  a 

me  made  satisfaction  out  of  this  stock,  standing  posture  to  a  board,  which  he  after- 

lent  of  money,  according  to  the  offence,  wards  inclines,  so  as  to  lay  the  bodv  horizon- 

t  this  association  consisted  of  ten  fa-  tally  with  the  face  downwards,  and  with  the 

it  was  called  a  decennary :  and  from  head  advanced  over  a  basket  placed  for  its  ro- 

roceeded  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  ception.    The  string  being  pulled  by  the  exe« 

M,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  cutioner,  the  axe  detcenos,  and  the  head  is 

itcxl  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  severed  in  an  instant.    Louis  XVI.  his  queen 

men  of  the  borough.  (See  Borough),  and  aunt,  and  multitudes  of  penbns  of  both 

lyal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guild,  who  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  who  were  attM^hed  tt> 

ttt  magistrate  below  the  bailiff.  the  royal  cause  in  France,  suffered  death  in  this 

•Dj  G 1  LD|  or  GELD,  IS abo  used  among  way. 
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A  similar  machine  once  existed  io  Englaoa*        GU1N£A,  a  countrv  of  Africap  of  which 

but  was  confined  in  its  use  to  the  province  of  little  is  known  except  the  coast,  thence  called 

Hardwick,  or  the  places  within  its  precinct,  the  coast  of  Guinea.     It  is  divided  into  the 

The  execution  was  generaliy  at  Halifax.   This  Lower  and   Upper.    This   last  compitheiidi 

machine  is  now  destroyed  ;  out  one  of  the  same  the  Malaguetta  coast,   the  Tooth  coast,  the 

kind  is  in  a  nmm  under  the  parliament-house  Gold  coast,  Whidah^  Great  Adra,  and  Bc&iii. 

at  £dinbur£h,  where  the  use  of  it  was  intro*  The  lower  part  is  commonly  called  Congo,  h 

duced  by  tne  earl  of  Morton,  who   took   a  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  the 

model  of  it  as  he  passed  through  Halifax,  and  negroes  live  a  considerable  time.  The  wairrn 

had  the  misfortune  at  length  to  suB'er  by  it  so  bad,  that  it  often  occasions  worms,  oft 

himself.     In  England  and  Scotland  it  is  called  white  silver  colour,  to  breed  between  theikiD 

a  Maiden.     Its  name.  La  Guillotine,  is  taken  and  the  flesh.    The  inhabitants  in  geoenl  p 

from  the  name  of  tlte  person  who  broufsht  it  almost  naked,  and  there  seems  to  be  litdeidi- 

into  use  in  Paris,  as  at  Lisle  it  is  called  Loui-  gion  or  honesty  among  them.    The  commodi- 

son,  for  the  same  reason.  ties  purchased  there  are  ^um-scneca  at  Scm* 

There  are  several  engravings  of  t^is  instm-  gal;  grain  upon  the  Grain  coast;  elephant's 

ment  to  be  seen;  one  in  wood  in  1520;  an-  teeth  upon  the  Tooth  coast;  the  greatest  pkotj 

other  to  a  German  translation  of  the  works  of  of  gold  upon  the  Gold  coast ;  and  all,  in  gew* 

Petrarch  in  1590,  and  some  others:  in  all  ral,  furnish  slaves,  more  or  le«« :  indeed,  mnk 

which,  the  axe  is  straight  or  semicircular,  but  of  all  these  commodities  are  to  be  had  in  il 

always  horizontal.— The  sloping  position  of  pirts  of  it.    The  English,  Dutch,  French, 

the  French  axe  appears  the  best  for  celerity  of  Danes,  and  other  nations,  have  factories  opon 

execution.  this  coast,  and  purchase  slaves  and  other  eon- 

The  guillotine,  it  farther  appears,  was  an  in-  modities.    There  are  abundance  of  little  statei, 

stniment  used  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  whose  chiefs  the  sailors  have  dignified  with  the 

of  Tympanum.  Euphorion,  of  Chalcis,  quoted  name  of  kings  ;  but  there  are  very  few  wbod^ 

by  Athenseus,  p.  154,  tells  us,  that  to  be  tym-  serve  that  title.     When  they  are  at  war  with 

panized  was  to  have  your  head  cut  off  by  an  each  other,  as  they  often  are,  the  people  taken, 

axe.     According  to  rhotioa,  the  tympanum  on  both  sides,  are  sold  for  slaves ;  and  it  is  not 

was  a  machine  of  wood,  with  which  tne  cri-  uncommon  for  the  nearest  of  kin  to  sell  odt 

minal  was  struck  and  decollated.  other.    These  unnatural  and  horrid  pnctieti 

Lequinio^thesentimental  novelist  of  France,  will  probably  continue,  so  long  as  niiltyEs- 

whom  Mercier  compares  with  the  tender,  the  ropeans  persevere  in  their  odious  traffic  in  h»  ^ 

heart*tonching    Sterna— Leouinio,    commis-  man  flesn. 

sioner,  sent  by  the  National  Assembly  to  re-  Guinea  (New),  an  island  of  the  S.  PiKJie 
generate  Normandy  and  Brittany,  wrote  to  his  ocean,  to  the  N.  of  New  Holland,  from  which 
masters,  that*' he  was  very  successful  in  con  ver-  it  is  separated  by  Endeavour  Strait.  Tbi 
sions  from  superstition  to  sound  reason.'*  He  length  of  this  strait,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  ii 
opposed  to  the  Bible  and  the  relics  of  the  saints  ten  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  five,  except 
the  constitution  and  the  guillotine.  **  And  at  the  N.E.  entrance,  where  it  is  contracted  to 
you  would  wonder  (says  he)  at  my  success-—  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  by  the  islaadi 
The  wise  (but  they  are  few)  give  up  their  pre-  called  Prince  of  Wales*  Iblands.  Except  thii 
judices  at  once  ;  but  the  multitude,  the  stupid  strait  and  the  land  of  Cape  Deliverance,  the 
worshippers  of  Notre  Dame,  look  at  our  lady  whole  coast  and  the  circumjacent  islands  sceai 
the  guillotine  ;  are  silent,  become  serious,  aiKl  to  have  been  minutely  examined  both  by  the 
their  doubts  vanish — they  are  converted.  This  Dutch  and  S))aniar(ls.  Some  traces  of  a  pu- 
is your  laharum — in  hoc  signo  vinces**!!!  sage  between  New  Holland  and  New  Gmoca 

GUILT,  s,  {;^i\t,  Saxon.)  l.The  state  of  a  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  former 

man  justly  charged  with  a  crime  {Hammond),  voyages ;  but  captain  Cook,  in  1770,  had  the 

2.  A  crime ;  an  offence  (Shakspeafe).  merit  of  establishing  the  fact  beyond  diipote. 

GUPLTILY.  ad.  (from  guilfy.)    Without  New  Guinea  was  thus  found  to  lie  a  long  ltt^ 

innocence  (5Afl*5peflre).  "  row  island,  extending  S.E.  from  the  eqoator 

GUl'LTINESS.    ♦.    (from  guiiiy.)    The  to  19  S.  lat.  and  from   131  to  153  E  Ion. 

state  of  being  guilty;  consciousness  of  crime  The  land  in  general  is  low,  but  covered  with 

iSidneu).  such  luxuriance  of  wood  and  herbage  ai  can 

GUl'LTLESS.  a.  (from  guiU.)  Innocent ;  scarcely  be  conceived.    The  coeoa-not,  the 

free  from  crime  (Pope).  bread-fruit,  and  the  plantain*tree,  beside DOit 

GUILTLESSLY,    ad.    (from    guililess.)  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  that  are oma- 

Without  guilt;  innocently.  mon  to  all  the  South  Sea  islands,  are  foon^ 

GUILTLESSNESS,  s.    (from   guililcts.)  here  in  the  greatest  perfection.    The  inbahti- 

Innecence  ;     freedom    from    crime     {King  ants  make  much  the  same  appearance  as  the 

Charles).  New  Hollanders. 

GUPLTY.  a.  (jilti^,  Saxon.)  Ll.  Justly       Guinea,    an  English   gold    coin,   valoe 

chargeable  with  a  cnme;  not  innocent  (SAait-  twenty-one   shillings.     Its  statute  wei^t  is 

speare).    2.  Wicked  ;  corrupt  (Thornton).  1 18'651  Troy  ^ins.    This  coin  took  lU  di- 

GU  INC  AMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  nomination  guinea,  because  the  gold  wberesf 

department  of  the  North  Coast.  Lat.  48.  36  N.  the  first  was  slriiek  was  hrooght  from  thitp«t 

^oa.  3.8W.  of  Africa  called  Guinea  3  for.  which,  iciiqd  it 


GUI 

at  first  bore  the  impression  of  an  ele- 

BA-DK0PPER9  one  who   cheats   by 
guineas. 
EA-HEK9  in  ornithology.     See  Nu- 

EA  PEPPER.    See  Piper  Indicitm. 
£A*Pio,  in  mastiology.     See  Cavia. 
BA-woRM,    in    helniinthology.     See 
i, 

«IAD,  GwiNiAD.  This  fish  is  cx- 
Kxl,  and  is  only  found  in  a  Iar;;e  water, 
!mble-mt>re  :  but  the  most  remarkable 
ance  is  this,  that  the  river  which  runs 
»r  has  its  head  or  fountain  in  Merio- 
e,  and  its  course  runs  through  this 
mere,  which  abounds  as  nmch  with 
as  the  river  Dee  does  with  salmon,  of 
ih  affording  great  plenty;  and  yet  it 
er  known  that  any  salmon  was  ever 
n  the  Mere,  or  any  guiniads  taken  in 

SeeSALMO.   ' 
i£.  s.  {^uise,  French.)    1.  Manner; 
labit  (Fcir/oa).   2.  Practice;  custom; 
(Ben  Jonson),    3.  External  appear- 
ress  (Temple). 

E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
Aisue,  with  a  strong  castle,  seateid  on 
r  Oise.     Lat.  49.  64  N.     Lon.  3. 

B  (Henry,  duke  of),  was  bom  in  1550. 
a  good  soldier ;  but  of  a  haughty  and 
It  temper.  He  formed  the  rebellious 
on  called  the  League,  the  plan  of 
ru  projected  by  his  uncle,  the  cardinal 
lin.  The  league  was  formed  on  the 
)  of  defending  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
md  the  liberty  of  the  sute.  With  its 
duke  of  Guise  long  controlled  Henry 
d  was  even  in  open  rebellion  against 
)n  the  celebrated  day  of  the  Barricades, 
laving  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Blois,  convened  the  states  there ;  and 
e  of  Guise  having  the  boldness  to  ap- 
a  summons  sent  him  on  the  occasion, 
issinated. 

>B  (Charles,  duke  of),  eldest  son  of  the 
ig,  was  born  in  1571.  He  was  arrested 
lay  of  his  father*s  death,  and  shut  up  in 
le  of  Tours,  from  which  he  escaped  in 
Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  was  received 
e  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
IS  of  the  league.  He  finally  made  his 
rith  the  king ;  but  cardinal  Richelieu 
er,  dreading  his  power,  compelled  him 
France.    He  died  at  Cuna,  m  Italy,  in 

TAR,  or  Gv ITA R  R  A.  A  stringed  in- 
it,  the  body  of  which  is  of  an  oval-like 
ad  the  neck  similar  to  that  of  a  violin. 
riDgs,  which  are  distended  in  parallel 
im  the  head  to  the  lower  end,  passins 
e  sounding-hole  and  bridge,  are  tunea 
;  above  fiddle  G,  £  its  third,  G  its  fifth, 
ir  octaves.  The  intermediate  intervals 
idaced  by  bringing  the  strings,  by  the 
B  «f  the  fingers  of  the  left-hand,  into 
with  the  frets  fixed  on  the  kcy^lxmd. 


GUM 

while  those  of  the  right  agiute  (he  ttririgs,  ati^ 
mark  the  measure. 

This  initruDient  was  first  used  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  Spanbrds  are  to  fond  of  the  guiur, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  artificer  who  cannot 
play  it;  and  the  men  of  almost  all  orders  make 
ust;  of  this  instrument  in  the  evenings  to  sere- 
nade their  mistresses. 

GULA,  in  architecture,  the  same  as  cyma- 
tiuM  and  oftee. 

Gu LA,  in  anatomy.    See  CBsophagus. 

GIJLBH,  in  architecture,  the  same  at  gorge. 

GULCH.  Gi/lchin.  t.  (from  g«/o,  Lat.) 
A  little  glutton  (Skinner). 

GUL£S,  in  heraldry,  signifies  the  coloar 
led,  which  is  expressed  in  engraving  by  per- 


pendicular lines  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
cutcheon  to  the  bottom. 

GULPH,  or  Gulp,  in  geogra|)hy,  an  arm 
or  part  of  the  ocean,  runniiigup  with  the  land, 
and  forming  a  capcious  bay  between  two  pro- 
montories. The  word  comes  from  the  French 
go(fe,  and  that  from  the  Italian  golfo,  which 
signify  the  same.  This  word  is  also  applied  in 
other  senses,  as,  2.  An  abyss;  an  immeasure- 
able  depth  (Sp'enter).  3.  A  whirlpool;  a  8uck« 
ing  eddy  (Shaktpeare).  4.  Any  thing  insatiable 
(Skmhpeart), 

GU'LFY.  a.  (from  gulf.)  Full  of  gulfs  or 
whirlpools  (Pope). 

To  GULL.  Vi-a.  (guiller.  Ft.)  To  trick ; 
to  cheat ;  to  defraud  ;  to  deceive  (Dry den). 

Gull.  i.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  sea  bird. 
(See  Lamus).  9.  A  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick 
(Shakspeare).  3.  A  stupid  animal ;  one  easily 
qheaied  (SMaktneare). 

GU'LLCATCHER.  9.  (gullMdetUch.)  A 
cheat ;  a  man  of  trick  (Shaktpeare), 

GU'LLER.  t.  (firom  gull.)  A  cheat;  an 
impostor. 

GU'LLERY.  t.  (from  gall.)  Cheat;  im- 
posture (AinMWorth). 

GU'LLET.  f.  (goulei,  French.)  1.  The 
throat;  the  oesophagus  (DefiAam).  S.  A  small 
stream  or  lake  (Heyliny 

To  GU'LLY.  V.  n.  To  run  with  noise. 

GU'LLYHOLE.  1.  The  hole  where  the 
gutters  empty  themselves  in  the  subterraneous 
sewer. 

GULCySITY.  t.  (fulonu,  Lat.)  Greedi- 
ness ;  gluttony ;  voracity  (Brown), 

To  GULP.  V.  a.  (golpen.  Out)  To  swallow 
eagerly;  to  suck  down  without  intermission 
(Gaf). 

Gulp.  i.  (from  the  verb.)  As  much  at  can 
be  swallowed  at  once  (More^. 

GUM.  (gummi,)  Mucilage.  This  sub* 
stance  is  very  abundant  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  it  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  roots ; 
and  the  shoots  of  plants  and  new  leaves  con- 
tain it  in  gtvat  abundance.  It  may  be  known 
by  its  viscous  and  adhesive  Quality  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers.  At  tne  time  of  the  year 
when  the  juices  of  plants  nt,  the  most  abnn- 
danty  it  naturally  exudes  thro(igh  the  barks  of 
trees,  and  thickens  on  the  surface  into  gam. 
The  chaiocters  of  gum  am,  1.  Solobility  in 
water^  to  which  it  gjLves  a  thick  tsd  x^asn^ 


GUM  GUM 

#oi»Iftt€nce.    This  solution^    known  by 'the  mixed  with  a  kind  of  extractive,  01 

name  of  mucilage,  becomes  dry»  transparent,  and  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  wat< 

and  brittle,  by  evaporation.     9.  Insolubility  hoi.    Tar  is  also  frequently  comi 

in  alcohol.    3.  Coagulation  by  the  action  of  them,  sometimes  in  very  considera 

weak  acids.    There  are  only  two  gums  in  use  ties. 

in  medicine,  viz.  gummi  arabicum,  and  traga-  GUMMI    ACA'NTHlUMr  < 

cantha.     Mucilages,  of  the  same  nature  as  name  of  the  gum  arable. 

gums,  are  obtained  also  from  many  plants,  as  Gummi  adstringens.    SeeK 

mallows,  quince-seeds,  linseed,  &c.  Gummi  ammoni'acum.    See. 

Gum  is  truly  a  vegetable  production:  the  cum. 

only  instance  in  which  it  is  found  secreted  by  Gummi  a'nimb,  in  botany.    S 

animals,  being  the  poison  discharged  from  the  and  Hymenaa. 

hollow  tusk  of  the  vi])er  and  other  serpents.  Gummi    ara^bicum.      See    4 

Gum  lac  is  also  an  animal  secretion ;  but  then  gummi. 

as  the  plaso,  and  one  or  two  other  trees  on  Gummi  bdb'llium.    See  Bdb 

which  the  coccus  ficus,  from  whose  labours  Gummi  cara'nnje.    See  Car^ 

we  obtain  it,  fixes  itself,  produce  by  incision  a  Gummi   cbraso^rum,   the  ji 

lac  of  a  siniilar  kind,  it  seems  rattier  already  exudes  from  cherry-trees.    It  is  ver 

prepared  for  the  insect  than  an  original  pre-  gum  arabic,  for  wnich  it  may  be  sc 

paration  of  its  own.  Gummi  chi'bou,  a  spurious  ki 

Gum  blbmi,  in  botany.    See  Amyris.  clcmi. 

Gum  TRBB,  in  botany.    See  Pistachia.  Gummi  cou^rbaril.    An  epi 

Gum  (Sweet),  in  botany.    See  Li  qui  dam*  times  applied  to  the  juice  of  the  hyu 

Bar.  baril.    See  Akimb. 

Gum  tr  AG  AC  A  NTH,  in  botany.    See  As-  Gummi    bupho'rbii.       See 

TRAGALU8  and  Tragacantha.  bium. 

Gum  ARABIC,  in  botany.    See  Mimosa.  Gummi  ga^lda.    SccGalda. 

Gum   galbaKum,  in  botany.    See  Bu-  Gummi  gambib'mse.    See  Ki 

BOK.  Gummi  gu'ttje.    See  Gambo 

To  Gum.  v.  a.  To  close  with  gum.  Gummi  he'dera.   Ivy  gum.  T 

Gum  boil.    See  Parulis.  juice  of  the  hedcra  helix  of  Linn 

GuM-RBsiir.     This  also,  like  pure  gum,  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indi 

is  an  exudation  from  a  great  variety  of  plants,  it  may  be  collected  from  trees  in  tl 

yet  chiefly  of  tropical  climates.    I|  constitutes  It  is  brought  over  in  hard  comp4 

a  very  considerable  proportion  of  their  juices  ;  externally  of  a  reddish  brown  colour 

and  oozes  out  from  natural  cracks  in  the  bark,  of  a  bright  brownish  yellow,  w 

or  artificial  incisions ;  and  hardens,  like  the  specks  or  veins.     It  has  a  strong 

purer  gums,  into  irregular  roundish  masses,  azreeable  smell,    and    an   adstrin; 

under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.     A  si-  1  hough  never  used  in  the  practice 

milar  juice  to  that  which  is  thus  thrown  forth  sent  day,  it  possesses  corroborant,  2 

naturally  from  the  surface  may  be  obtaineil,  and  antispas^inodic  virtues, 

but  inferior  in  its  ouality,  by  macerating  some  Gummi    juniperi'num.      Se< 

plants  in  water;  the  whole  plant  being  em-  rack. 

ployed,  or  that  part  of  it  which  yields  the  gum-  Gummi    kikekune'malo.      i 

resmous  matter,  the  water  being  afterwards  kunemalo. 

evaporated  to  an  extract.  Gummi  ki^ko.    See  Kino. 

Gum-resins  are  almost  exclusively  confined  Gummi  lacc^e.     See  Lacca. 

to  medical  practice ;  and  amongst  the  most  im-  Gummi  my'rrh^.    SeeMYRi 

portant  of  them  may  be  enumerated  myrrh,  Gummi     saoa'penum.       See 

galbanum,  assafoetida,  ammoniacum,  oliba-  num. 

num,  sagapenum,  and  perhaps  opium.    The  Gummi  senegale'nsr.    This 

general  or  characteristic  properties  of  a  gum-  gum,  brought  from  the  island  of  Set 

resin,  are  (as  its  name  indeed  imports)  such  as  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  exudes  in 

may  be  expected  to  be  produced  by  a  natural  from  the  mimosa  Senegal  of  Linn6; 

mixture  of  gum  and  resin.    To  the  resinous  milar  in  virtue  and  quality  to  the  { 

part  they  chiefly  owe  the  property  of  burning  and  the  gum  which  exudes  in  thisc 

with  much  flame,  melting  in  drops   by  the  the  cherry-trees, 

heat ;  of  giving  by  distillation  a  large  portion  Gummi   tragaca'nthjb.     Se 

of  volaule  oil,  and  some  ammonia.    To  the  cantha  and  Astragalus. 

pummy  part  they  owe  their  partial  solubility  GU'MMINESS.  5.  The  state  of 

in  water,  so  that  when  rubbed  with  this  fluid  my;  accumulation  of  gum  {fFisem 

they  form  an  emulsion,   generally  whitish,  GUMMO'SITY.  j.  (from  gumn 

which  remains  a  considerable  time  turbid  ;  and  nature  of  gum  ;  gumminess  {Flayer 

even  when  by  rest  the  gum-resin  has  subsided,  GU^MMOUS.  a.  (from  gum.) 

the  clear  liquor  always  retains  some  of  the  taste  turc  of  gum  ( IVoodward), 

and  smell  of  the  substance  employed.  GU'MMY.  a.   {ixom  cum,)    ] 

Several  of  the  gum-resinous  juices  are  also  of  gum  )  of  the  nature  ofguni  (^D 


;[JMS.  (.gingiva:.)  In  anatomy,  ibe  vSfy 
:ular  Btid  clustic  sut»Unce  ihat  coven  the 
■Ii-eoUr  arches  of  the  upper  and  uniletjaws, 
■ad  cinliracci  Ibe  necki  of  (he  tcelh. 

GUN,  a  fite-Brm   or   wcaiioti    of  ofience, 
wtticli  forcibly  tlJecharges  aball,  shot,  or  oihcr 


oSeniive  injticr,  through  a  cvtinilrical  barrel, 
under  nliich  are  included  di 


inpowdet.  Gun  is  a  gcnerdl 
included  divers  or  even 
.  They  may  be  divided 


mostjpecies  of  fire-a 
into  great  and  sniall- 

Creai  ^uns,  called  also  by  the  general  name 
caanoDi,  make  what  we  also  call  ordnance  or 
irulleryi  under  which  cuiiie  the  severnl  lorls 
of  cannon.  (HeeCAKM  on.  Artillery,  &cO 
For  sinuU  guns,  seu  Fuwlimc-fiece  and 
Mdikkt. 

Gu  M  ii  aUo  a  name  given  to  an  inslruineiit 
u»ed  by  miners  in  ckaiiiig  rocks  with  gun- 
po«Tiler.  It  is  an  ittin  cylinder  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  and  ubout  six  inchet  Soti^ ;  and 
havinta  flat  side  torcceivc  theiideof  a  wvdge; 
•nrlahole  drilled  ihrougb  it  to  communieaie 
with  the  iniide  of  the  hole  in  the  rock  :  this 
lK»te  it  made  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  in 
ifae  botlom  of  il  is  pal  about  two  or  three 
ODtKfs  of  gunpowder :  then  this  gun  is  iliirca 
forcibly  in,  M>  a*  to  fill  up  tlic  hole,  and  the 
wedge  Is  driven  in  on  its  flat  side  lo  secure  it. 
The  priming  at  the  hole  is  ihcii  lired  by  a  train, 
•4id  ihe  orifice  being  so  well  slopped  by  this 
nni  the  force  of  ihe  jHiwdet  ifi  deicrmined  to 
UMeircum adjacent  pans  of  the  rock,  which  it 
tptib. 

GUNDE'LIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Ihe 
cIm  syngencsia,  order  puly^mia  icgrcg^ta. 
Ca^lcleit  ;  but  the  cells  of  the  rcccpiacle 
fivt-flowered  ;  florets  tubular,  male,  and  her- 
maphrodite;  receptacle  chiifly;  dowuless.  One 
■pecieii  a  milky  plant  of  Armenia,  wiih  alicr- 


isicfc^enersl  the  ability  of  any  (lerson 
ended  to  be  one  of  the  king's  gunn«v 

To  etery  scholar  he  adminisiers  an  oath, 

serve,  wilhout  leave,  any  olhet  prince  or 

or  lench  any  one  the  art  ofgui 

as  have  taken    the    said  naih 


"*The"i 


■utepncklyle 

gCnflk 


<■■>  the  art  of  making  gunRints,  by  M.  Doln- 
■»icii,  much  too  long  for  our  limils,  see  Ni- 
«holion's  Journal,  No.  8,  N.  S. 

GUNNEL.  SeeGtiHWALI. 
.  GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  set- 
»>«  of  the  cannon  j  or  one  skilled  to  fire  .the 
SBns.  In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other 
PTiMns,  as  well  as  in  ihe  Geld,  this  officer 
f^'nes  a  field  staff,  and  b  large  powdet-hoin 
1^*  tiling  over  his  left  ihouldcr;  he  marches 
■9  the  guilt,  and  when  there  is  any  apiirchcn- 
*x>n  ■rdai.ger,  hi<  held  sralf  is  armed  with 
"'Mchi  hii  business  i»  10  lay  ilie  gun  10  pass, 
«>d  ,0  help  to  load  and  iravemc  lier. 

GuHVHH    OF    A    SHIP,    (>l     aUsTER.OUV- 

^*t  has  the  charge  of  all  ilie  otdnnnce  the 
'y*9  carries,    10  see  th-i  ih'v   be  HTvic-Jibly 

rj^n'ed.BndiiiffiHcntljiuiii'iedwiihsinmaes, 
^"V-,  and  i»nimer.  i  ihai  jn  foul  weiiiher 
?*>  be  mvrned  ivjiliin  tioard.  especially 
T"««nf  Ihe  bwei  tier,  and  ihii  .Ik  pom  he 
A^-  '^  •»"«'«'  UPi  '»'>  Lha<  a>  all  IIilIGS 
^■*yiiiiybc  Well  lasliMl,  and  luadc  fasi,  lest 
***7  of  them   btetk  Iook,  to  the  uumlaem 


GUNNERA,   in   botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  gymnandria,  onlcr  diandiia.     Caly: 
toothed  ;    cotolless  ;   drupe  somewhat   ( 
crowned  wiih  ihe  calvK  growing  to  it.     Thl 
species;  Cape,  Magellan's  Straits,  Chili 

GUNNERY,  the  an  of  charging,  dil 
and  eiptoding  all  kinds  of  fire-unu,  at  1 
mortis,  muskela,  &c.  to  the  beat  adi 
Gunnery  is  sometime*  considered  ai  a  par 
mililaryarliUidiDmetimetntapBriurpyrotei 
To  the  art  of  gunnery  too  belongs  ihe  know 
of  Ihe  force  and  effecl  of  gunpovrdcr,  ibe  dimi 
lions  of  ihe  piece',  and  ihc  (iroportion!  of  t 
powder  and  ball  they  cany,  with  the  meiboiU 
managing,  charging,  pointing,  iponging.&c. 
some  pari*  of  gunnery  are  brought  under  n 
matical  consideration,  which  Bmnog  mall 
[iciani  are  called  absolutely  by  the  name  &w 
via.  the  lules  and  method  of  computing  ihe  1 
elevatiun,  i^uantity  of  powder,  &c.  so  as  to 
mark  or  object  proposed,  and  ii  more  patlic 
called  projectiles.     See  fnoiicTiLss. 

Long  before  ilie  invention  ofgunpowdcr, ; 
gunnery  properly  10  called,  the  an  of  ariilicry, 
projectdei,  wat  actually  iu  practice.  For  not  10 
mention  the  use  of  ipearsi  JAVelioi.  oi  of  itones 
thrown  with  I  he  hand,  or  of  bowi  and  arrows,  all 
which  arc  found  among  the  muil  barbatous  and 
ignoiant  people,  accounts  of  ibe  larger  inachinet 
for  throwing  slonei^,  darts,  &c,  are  recorded  by 
the  most  ancient  writers.  Thus  oni-  of  the  kinp 
of  ludah.  SDO  years  before  the  Cbriiiian  era, 
erected  engines  of  war  on  ihc  loners  and  bulwarks 
of  Jeiutalem,  (or  shooting  arrows  and  gnat  sb 
for  the  defence  of  the  clly.  S  ChroQ.  ixvi. 
Such  machines  were  afieiwardt  known  imongi 
Gieeki  anil  Romans  by  the  names  of  Baliisra,  t 
tapulu,  &c.  which  produced  efliicia,  by  the  aci 
of  1  spring  of  a  strongly  twisted  cordage,  foi 
of  tough  and  elmiic  animal  nubwancei,  no  .._ 
terrible  than  the  aiidleryuf  the  mo^erni.  Such 
warlike  iosItuoieDti  continued  in  u>e  down  to  the 
I3ih  and  I3ih  centuiiei,  aad  the  use  of  bewt  still 
longer  ;  nor  is  it  probable  thai  they  were  lotiJly 
laid  atidetill  they  weie  superseded  by  gunpowder 
and  the  modem  ordnance. 

The  llrst  applicalion  of  gunpowder  10  railitaiy 
aflaira,  it  .(-e<ns,wa*  made  lOon  after  ihe  yen  1300, 
fiT  which  he  proposal  of  friar  Bacon,  about  the 
year  19B0,  loi  applying  «i  enormOH.  e.ph 
tbedeiiructiuD  nl  armit-,  might  eiieihe  lir 
and  ^hwa'  ti  mighi  havi  beta  the  first  who 
ally  spplied  it  in  ihi>  wav,  that  is.  lu  Curopaj 
as  [0  Ana,  it  is  probable  that  iba  Chinese  uil . 
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■ni  had  ioin«Uiing  of  tbix  kind  many  ages  before.  M.  Vauban  at  Um  licge  of  Aelh,  iu  the  yetr  ViQi. 

Thus,  only  to  inentioii  the  prohibition  of  fire-arms  A  practice  of  thin  kind  was  succenfoUy  pradittd 

in  the  code  of  bentoo  laws,  printed  by  the  East  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Uoibuh  m 

India  Company  in  1776,  which  seems  to  confirm  1757.     He  had  several  six-inch  mortars,  mtde 

the  suspicion  luggested  by  a  passage  in  Quintus  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travelling  ctrri- 

CnrtiuR,  that  Alexander  the  Great  found  some  ^ch,  which  were  fired  obliquely  6n  the  eneny's 

weapons  of  that  kind  in  India:  cannon  in  the  lines,  and  among  their  horse.  ThesebetBgchtr{ed 

Shanscrit  idiom  is  enlled  Sheta^hnee,  or  the  wea*  with  only  8  ounces  of  powder,  and  elerstcd  tt 

pon  that  kills  a  hundred  men  at  once.  one  degree  and  a  quarter,  did  great  execatioi: 

However,  the  first  pieces  of  artillery,  which  for  these  shells  rolling  along  the  tines  with  ban- 
were  charged  with  gunpowder  and  stone  bullets  ing  fuses,  made  the  stoutest  of  the  enemj  nst 
of  a  prodigious  sice,  were  of  very  clumsy  and  in-  wait  for  their  bursting. 

convenient  structureand  weight.  Thus  when  Ma-  The  use  of  fire-arms  was  however  long  ksowi 

hornet  the  Second  besieged  Constantinople  in  before  any  theory  of  projecti tea  was  formed.  Tk 

1463,  he  battered  the  walls  with  stonesof  this  kind,  Italians  were  the  first  people  that  madessfal- 

and  with  pieces  of  the  calibre  of  1300  pounds;  tempts  at  the  theory,  which  they  did  about  the 

which  could  not  be  fired  more  than  four  times  a  beginning  of  thL>  16th  century,  and  amongftthcB 

day.     It  was  however  «oon  discovered  that  iron  i^  seems  the  first  who  wrote  professedly  oa  the 

bullets  of  much  1-  ss  weight  than  stone  ones  would  fiight  of  cannon  shot  was  Nicholas  TartaUa,sf 

be  more  effl  acious  if  impelled  by  greater  quanti-  Brescia,  the  same  author  who  had  so  great  a  dun 

ties  of  stronger  powder.     This  occasioned  an  al-  in  the  invention  of  the  rules  for  cubic  eqvatisis. 

teration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon,  In  1-^37  he  published  at  Venioe  his  JVom  Scmlii, 

irhich  were  now  cast  of  brass.  These  were  lighter  ^id  in  1646  his  S^ueuti  el  Invenihm  divtrtiy  ia  btik 

and  more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  which  he  treats  professedly  on  these  aiotioiis,  aft 

same  time  that  they  were  stronger  iu  proportion  to  well  as  in  another  work  translated  into  KigUik 

their  bore.    This  change  took  place  about  the  with  additions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  under  the  titk 

filose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  of  Colloquies  concerning  the  Art  of  8hootiof  ia 

By  this  means  came  first  into  use  such  powder  great  and  small  Pieoes  of  Artillery,  and  pob- 

as  is  now  employed  all  over  Europe,  by  varying  lished  at  London  iu  1688.    He  deiermioed  thit 

the  proportion  of  the  materials.  But  this  change  the  greatest  range  of  shot  was  when  discfasrged 

of  the  proportion  was  not  the  only  improvement  <^t  an  elevation  of  46^ :  and  he  asserted,  eos- 

it  deceived.  The  practice  of  graining  is  doubtless  trary  to  the  opinion  of  his  contenporariei,  thtt 

of  considerable  i^dvantage.  At  first  the  powder  had  »o  part  of  the  path  described  by  a  bsU  its 

been  always  used  in  the  form  of  fine  meal,  such  right  line;  although  the  cunratnre  in  the  Int 

as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials  to-  part  of  it  is  so  small  that  it  need  not  be  it- 

gether.  Anditisdoubtful  whether  the  first  grain-  tended  to.    He  compared  it  to  the  turiace  sf 

ing  of  the  powdar  was  intended  to  increase  its  the  sea ;    which,  though  it  appears   to  he  a 

strength,  or  only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  pluie,  is  yet  doubtless  incurvated  round  the  ea- 

filling  into  small  charges  and  the  charging  of  small  ^^  of  the  earth.     He  says  he  invented  the  gai* 

arms,  to  which  alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  ner's  quadrant,  for  laying  a  piece  of  ordnsifle 

whilst  meal  powder  was  still  used  for  cannon.  But  to  any  point  or  degree  of  elevatiou ;  and  tboa|h 

at  last  the  additional  strength  which  the  grained  ^e  had  but  little  opportunity  of  acquiriag  asj 

powder  was  found  to  possess,  doubtless  from  the  practical  knowledge  by  experiments,  be  yet  ftw 

free  passage  of  the  air  between  the  grains,  occa-  shrewd  guesses  at  the  event  of  some  untried  B^ 

sioned  the  meal  powder  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  thods. 

For  the  last  200  years,  the  formation  of  cannon  The  pliilogophers  of  those  times  also  took  put 

has  been  very  little  improved ;  the  best  pieces  of  in  the  questions  arising  upon  this  subject;  tod 

modem  artillery  dift'ering  little  in  their  proper-  wany  disputes  on  motion  were  held,  espedsllj 

tion  from  those  'used  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  >n  Italy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Oaliks^ 

Indeed  lighter  and  shorter  pieces  have  been  often  <^d  probably  gave  rise  to  his  celebrated Dialopa 

^poscd  and  tried  ;  but  though  they  have  their  on  Motion.  These  were  not  published  till  the ytar 

advantages  in  particular  cases,  it  is  agreed  they  1<>38;  and  in  the  interval  there  were  publiibe4 

arc  not  sufficient  for  general  service.  Yet  the  size  many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  pwjw- 

of  the  pieces  has  been  much  decreased ;  the  same  tiles,  as  well  as  many  tables  of  their  oompantifc 

purposes  being  now  accomplished  by  smaller  ranges ;   though   for  the  most  part  very  fslla- 

pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  necessary,  cious,  and  inconsistent  with  the  motions  of  thcK 

Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  approved  are  those  bodies. 

that  formerly  were  called  demi-cannon,  carrying  It  is  remarkable  however  that,  during  thoe 

a  ball  of  24  pounds  weight,  this  weight  ha\'ing  contests,  so  few  of  those  who  were  intrvMcd 

been  found  fully  sufficient.     The  method  also  of  with  the  care  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  whil» 

making  a  breach,  by  first  cutting  off  the  whole  to  bring  their  theories  to  the  test  of  experhMiit 

wall  as  low  as  possible  before  iU  upper  part  is  Mr.  Robins  informs  us,  in  his  prefaee  to  hii  K*J 

attempted  to  be  beaten  down,  seems  to  be  a  con-  Principles  of  Gunnery,  that  he  had  sMt  wnh 

•iderable  modern  improvement  in  the  practical  only  four  authors  who  had  treated  experiMit- 

part  of  gunnery.     But  the  most  considerable  im-  »lly  on  this  subject     The  first  of  these  is  Csl- 

provement  in  the  practice  is  the  method  of  firing  lado  in  1612,  who  has  given  the  ranges  rf  • 

vrith  small  quantities  of  powder,  and  elevating  falconet,  carrying  a  three-pound  shot,  to  tiBJ 

the  piece  but  a  little,  so  that  the  bullet  may  just  point  of  the  gunner's  quadrant,  each  point  boH 

go  clear  of  the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  the  12th  part,  or  7«  and  a  half.    But  ftwai  Ml 

Snto  their  works,  called  ricochet  firing:  for  by  this  numbers  it  is  manifest  that  the  piece  vrai  •« 

means  the  ball  coming  to  the  ground  at  a  small  an-  charged  with  iU  usual    allotment  of  powder, 

gle,  and  with  a  small  velocity,  docs  not  bury  itself.  The  result  of  his  trials  shews  tha  ranges  st  lit 

but  bounds  or  rolls  along  a  great  way,  destroying  point-blanc,  and  the  teTertl  pointa  of  ticfitlou 

all  before  it.  Tlii-s  method  wn«  first  practiicd  by  •■  below. 
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Colia4k>'s  Exp4TirmnU.  by  the  miiUnee  of  the  air.    He  h\nn  propowd 

Irraiioo  at  Huige  in  ^^?  meant  of  examining  the  inequalities  which 

Dtg.  pRces.  arise  from  thence,  and  of  diiioof ering  what  aeo- 

or        O        -        -         2i>8  "ib^  efTecti  that   retistance  would  produce  in 

75      -        -         594  ^^^  motion  of  a  bullet  at  lome  given  diitanoe 

16        -         .         794  from  the  piece. 

23}      -        "         954  Notwithstanding    these    determinations   and 

30        -        -        1010  hints  of  Galileo,  it  seems  that  thoKe  who  came  after 

d7|      .        .        1040  ^^"^  never  imagined  that  it   was  Deresaary  to 

45        -        -        1053  consider   how   far  the  operations  of  gnanery 

52§      -      between  the  3d  and  4th  were  affected   by  this   resistasM.     Instead  of 

GO        -     between  the  2d  and  3d  this,  they  boldly  ssserted,  wHhoiit  making  the 

67}      -     l>etween  the  1st  and  2d  experiment,  that  no  great  variation  could  Hse 

75        -     between  the  0  and  1st  from  the  resistanee  of  thtf  air  in  the  flight  of  shells 

82}      -     fell  fery  uear  the  piece.  or  cannon-shot.    i»  thi«  persuasion  they  sup- 

.  ««.»  «—  u    tw—    D  •     t£tA*i    :«  ported   thensaelTea   chiefly   by  considering  the 

rt  ^J  SW.in^.7       fTn!i  '"  VlU  •^•^  "*«»y  ^  ^^  »«^  compared  with  those 

tl!  Jl^l.  1     1  V^l  ^Ir^"*?^-     "»  dense  a»d  ponderous  bodiU  ;  and  at  last  it  be- 

iSr„rH^^  r^K*!!!?!^*^!,"^    -^  «•- •  «  ^«^   genemHy  established  maxim, 

^tJ^tS'^.^n?  «?\{:I**^i"^  M^^  '"«•  KobertAnderwHi,  in  hi.  Oemune  U^  mid 

silt^  htTti:^  .^'±1^^'^    ^tS  iWirt.^/A.G«aa.puHish;dlolfl74,andagaiBln 

T^^J^Ja  e^^^^fr^^t^^  hU  book  ro  tt  -  Afar*  !•  1090,  relates  ^t 

%  at  sereral  eleratioiia  win  be  aa  below,  amny  experiments;  b«t  preeeediag  on  theprin- 

Rtmrn^t  AnAnr/M.  nf  Tfn^mM,  •*P'**  ^  GalUeo,  he   stTenuously  asserts  that 

£iemioo.  Rues.  ^^.^  undertaking  to  answer  all  obJeethMU  that 

^  *  ^  eauld  be  brought  to  the  eontrarj.    The  same 

,^  *  ^  thing  was  also  undertaken  by  Bkomde^,  in  his 

{^  -  ^  i«r/dr><«pr/tf«B9m^«,piibUslie4  in  1688;  where, 

^^  '  ~T  after  long  discuMions,  be  eooeludes,  that  the 

J  .    *        J      1x  Tariationsfromtheair'sresistanoeare  so  slight  as 

tad  the  greatest  random  5§;  „j,^  ^^  deserve  any  notice.    The  same  subjecf 

li  greatest  random,  he  says,  in  a  calm  day  <'  treated  of  in  tlie  Pbilos.  Trans.  No.  816,  p.  68, 

19^  elevation ;  but  according  to  the  strength  ^J  ^'  Halley,  who  also,  swayed  by  the  very  great 

e  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppo<tes  the  disproportion  between  the  density  of  the  air  and 

of  the  shot,  the  elevation  may  be  from  43°  that  ef  Iron  or  lead,  thought  it  reasonsble  to 

•.    He  does  not  say  with  what  plcrc  he  hetteve  that  the  opposition  of  the  air  to  large 

Us  trials,  though  iVom  his  proportion  it  metal-shot    is    scarcely   discernible;    although 

I  to  have  been  a  small  one.    This  however  ^n  Bfn^il  ^^^  liS^t  Bitot  he  owns  that  it  must  be 

t  to  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  relation  accounted  for. 

sen  the  extent  of  different  rs^hge*  varies  But  thouirh  this  hypothesis  went  on  smoothly 
faely  according  to  the  velocity  and  density  >d  speculation,  yet  Anderson,  who  made  a  great 
!  bullet.  number  of  trials,  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
er him  Eldred  and  Anderson,  both  Enj^lish-  port  it  without   some  new  modification.     For 

also  published  treatises  on   this  subject,  tlioughit  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  examined 

brmer  of  these  was  many  years  gunner  of  the  comparative  ranges  of  either  eannon  or  musket 

rcastle,  where  most  of  his  experimenU  were  "^ot  when  fired  with   their  usual  velocity,  yet 

,  the  earliest  of  which  are  dated  1 C 1 1 ,  though  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  shells  thrown 

Nik  vras  not  published  till  1646,  and  was  en-  ^>th  velocities  that  were  but  small  in  comparison 

Tig  Gwmtr't  Glass,    His  principles  were  of  those  above  mentioned,  convinced  him  that 

mitly  simple,  and  within  certain  limits  very  their  whole  track  was  not  parabolical.     But  in- 

tbetrutb,  though  they  were  not  rigorously  so.  stead  of  making  the  proper  inferences  from  hence. 

u  given  the  actual  ranges  of  different  pieces  *nd  roneluding  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  was 

inenr  at  small  elevations,  all  under  10  de-  of  considerable  efficacy,  he  framed  a  new  hypo- 

,    Bus  experiments  are  numerous,  and  ap-  thesis;  whieh  was,  that  the  shell  or  bullet  at  its 

le  be  made  with  great  care  and  caution ;  first  discharge  flew  to  a  eertain  distance  in  a 

e  has  honestly  set  down  some,  which  were  right  line,   from  the  end  of  which  line  only 

^Mondleable    to   his   method ;    upon  the  it  began  to  describe  a  parabola :  and  this  right 

r  he  seems    to    have    taken    more  pains,  line,  which  he  ealls  the  line  of  the  impulse  of 

1  have  had  a  juster  knowledge  of  his  busi-  the  Uttf  he  supposes   is  the  same  for  all  ele- 

than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  his  practical  vations.    80  that,  by  assicning  a  proper  length 

«o.  to  this  line  of  impulse,  it  was  always  in  hia 

llleo  printed  his  Dialogueson  Motion  in  the  power  to  reconcile  any  two  shots  made  at  any 

Ifldd.    In  these  he  pointed  out  the  general  two  diflbrent  angles ;  though  the  same  method 

Dbaeitcd  by  nature  in  the  production  and  oonld  not  succeed  with  three   shots ;    nor  in^ 

psition  of  motion,  and  was  the  first  who  de»  deed  does  he   ever   inform   us  of  the  event  of 

d  the  actions  and  eflects  of  grarity  on  fkll-  his  oxperimeots  when  three  ranges  were  tried  nt 

idles :  on  these  principles  he  determined,  one  time. 

leiight  of  a  cannon  shot,  or  of  any  other  pro-        But  alter  the  publication  of  Newton's  Prln^ 

V  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  un-  pla.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Hi^  ^  • 

I  ftraaHihouU  be  diverted  from  that  tradL  feeta  of  the  tbeery  ^^o«^^  *•  Meribea  to  tt^^"" 
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true  causey  which  is  the  great  resistance  of  the  air  to 
such  swift  motiens ;  as  ia  that  work  he  particular- 
ly  considered  the  subject  of  such  motions,  and 
related  the  result  of  experiments,  made  on  slow 
motions  at  least;  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
in  such  mot'ons  the  resistance  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocities,  and  he  even  hints  a 
suspicion  that  it  will  increase  above  that  law 
in  swifter  motions,  as  is  now  known  to  be  the 
case.  So  far,  however,  were  those  who  treated 
this  subject  scientifically  from  making  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  they  still  neglected  it,  or  rather  opposed 
it,  and  their  theories  still  differed  most  egre- 
giously  frum  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  seems 
to  have  attended  to  this  principle:  for  in  the 
year  1590  he  published  a  treatise  on  gravity, 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  some  expe- 
riments tending  to  prove  that  the  track  of  all 
projectiles,  moving  with  very  swift  motions,  was 
widely  diflPerent  from  that  of  a  parabola.  The 
rest  uf  the  learned  generally  acquiesced  in  the 
justness  and  sufficiency  of  Galileo's  doctrine, 
and  accordingly  very  erroneous  calculations  con- 
cerning the  ranges  of  cannon  were  given.  Nor 
was  any  farther  notice  taken  of  these  errors 
till  the  year  2716,  at  which  time  Mr.  Ressons,  a 
French  officer  of  artillery,  of  great  merit  and  ex- 
perience, gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, importing  that,  '^  although  it  was  agreed  that 
theory  joined  with  practice  did  constitute  the 
perfection  of  every  art;  yet  experience  had 
taught  him  that  theory  was  of  very  little  service 
in  the  use  of'  mortars:  that  the  works  of  M. 
Blondel  had  justly  enough  described  the  several 
parabolic  lines  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  the  elevation  of  the  piece:  but  that  practice 
had  convinced  him  there  was  no  theory  in  the 
effect  of  gunpowder;  for  having  endeavoured, 
with  the  greatest  precision,  to  point  a  mortar 
according  to  these  calculations,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  establish  any  solid  foundation  upon 
them.**  One  instance  only  occurs,  in  which  D. 
Bernoulli  applies  the  doctrine  of  Newton  to  the 
motions  of  projectiles,  in  the  Com.  Acad.  Pctrop. 
torn.  ii.  p.  338,  8cc.  Besides  which  nothing  far- 
ther was  done  in  this  business  till  the 'time  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  who  published  a  ucatise 
in  1742,  intitled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in 
which  he  treated  particularly  not  only  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  of  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  the  nature  and  effects  of  different  guns, 
and  almost  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  flight  of 
military  projectiles;  and  indeed  he  carried  the 
theory  of  gunnery  nearly  to  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  first  thing  considered  by  Mr.  Robins,  and 
which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other 
particulars  relating  to  gunnery,  is  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder.  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  his  Hist, 
of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1702, 
supposed  that  this  force  may  be  owmg  to  the 
increased  elasticity  of  the  air  contained  in  and 
between  the  grains,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
and  fire  produced  at  the  time  of  the  explosion : 
a  cause  not  adequate  to  the  200th  part  of  the 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robins  determin- 
ed, by  irrefragable  experiments,  that  this  force 
was  owing  to  an  elastic  fluid  similar  to  our  at- 
mosphere, existing  in  the  powder  in  an  ex- 
tremely condensed  state,  which  being  sudden- 
ly freed  from  the  powder  by  the  combustion, 
expanded  with  an  amazing  force,  and  violently 
impelled  the  bullet,  or  whateyci  might  oppose  its 
expansion. 


The  intensity  of  this  force  ot  exploded  gns' 
powder  Mr.  Robins  ascertained  in  diflbreot 
ways,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Hawksbed, 
related  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  No  295,  and  in  ha 
Physico-Mechan.  Ezper.  p.  81.  One  of  these 
is  by  firing  the  powder -in  the  air  thus:  A  snuU 
quantity  of  the  powder  is  placed  in  the  oppa 
part  of  a  glass  tube^  and-the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
is  im merged  in  vratcr,  the  water  being  made  to  rise 
so  near  the  top,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  air 
is  left  in  that  part  where  the  powder  is  placed; 
then  in  this  situation  the  communicanon  benreei 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  the  external  air  Ik- 
ing  closed,  the  powder  is  f\red  by  means  of  a  bonh 
ing  glas^,  or  otherwise;  the  water  descends apos 
the  explosion,  and  stands  lower  in  the  tube  tiuo 
before,  by  a  space  proportioned  to  the  quaotitj  of 
powder  fired. 

Another  way  was  by  firing  the  powder  in  ncao, 
viz.  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  by  dropping  the 
grains  of  powder  upon  a  hot  iron  included  in  te 
receiver.     By  this  means  a  permanent  elastic  fiaiA 
was  generated  from  the  fired  powder,  and  the  qoai- 
tity  of  it  was  alwajrs  in  proportion  to  the  qoaDOiy 
of  powder  that  was  used,  as  was  found  by  the  pi»- 
portional  sinking  of  the  mercurial  gage  anneiedto 
the  air-pump.  The  result  c»f  these  experiments  waiw- 
that  the  weight  of  the  elastic  air  thus  generated  «a» 
equal  to  jg  of  the  compound  mass  ot  the  ganpoir^* 
der  which  yielded  it,  and    that  its   bulk  wheis 
cold  and  expanded  to  the  rarity  of  the  com 
air,  was  about  340  times  the  bulk  of  the  powkr 
and  consequently  in  the  same  proportioii 
such  fluid  at  first,  if  it  were  cold,  exceed  the 
or  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere.      But  as  VU. 
bins  found  by  another  ingenious  experimem, 
air  heated  to  the  extreme  degree  of  the 
heat  of  iron  has  its  elasticity  quadrupled,  orii 
times  as  strong ;  he  thence  inferred  that  the 
of  the  elastic  air  generated  as  above,  at  the 
mcnt  of  the  explosion,  is  at  least  4  times  240, or 
960,   or  in  round  numbers  about  1000  dmcs  s 
strong  as  the  elasticity  or  pressure  of  the  a&M- 
sphere  on  the  same  space. 

Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  theguapow- 
der,  or  intensity  of  the  agent  by  which  tbe 
projectile  is  to  be  urged,  Mr.  Robins  next  pio- 
ceeds  to  determine  the  efft^ns  it  will  prodocCt 
or  the  velocity  with  which  it  will  impel  a  shot  flf 
a  given  weight  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  fiia 
dimensions;  which  is  a  problem  strictly  liaitsd. 
and  perfectly  soluble  by  mathematical  raki 
and  is  in  general  this:  Given  the  firrt  foiee. 
and  the  law  of  its  variation,  to  determine  the 
velocity  with  which  it  will  impel  a  given  hodfi 
in  passing  through  a  given  space  which  is  the 
length  of  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Robia 
assumes  these  two  postulates,  vis.  !•  That  (he 
action  of  the  powder  on  the  bullet  ceases  MfM 
as  the  bullet  is  out  of  the  piece  ;  and  9d.  ThK 
all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired  and  coafcHBi 
into  elastic  fluid  bef#re  the  bullet  is  uniHf 
moved  from  its  place :  assumptions  which  fiv 
good  reasons  are  found  to  be  in  many  cases  wiy 
near  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  dK 
law  by  which  the  force  of  the  elastic  fluid  varia 
is  this,  via.  that  its  intensity  it  directly  v 
its  density,  or  reciprocally  proportional  to  ^ 
space  it  occupies,  being  to  much  the  strooser  0 
the  space  is  less :  a  principle  well  knows,  ui 
common  to  all  elastic  fluids.  Upon  these  pria- 
ciples  then  Mr.  Robins  resolvca  this  pfcUeiB,b7 
means  of  the  39th  prop,  of  Newton's  faaffp^ 
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a  direct  way,  and  the  result  is  eqnivaleot  gree  of  exactness  (which  may  be  angmeoted  too 

this  theorem,  when   die  quantities  are  ex-  at  pleasure),  that  in  a  bullet  moving  with  the 

■■ed  bT  algebraic  syoibold;  viz.  the  velocity  Telodt^  of  1700  feet  in    I",  the  error  in   the 

tht  balL  estimation  of  it  need  never  amount  to  its  500th 

part;  and  this  widiout  any  extr»tirdinary  nicety 

— .    ■  in  the  construction  of  the  machiiie.** 
I2j?  X  log.  —  ^'*  Robins   then  gives  an  account  of  the 

td  m  machine  by  which  he  measures  the  velocities  of 

___^  the  ballsi,  which   machine  is  simply  this,   viz. 

/f03^^  i  a  pendulous  block  of  wood  suspendled  freely  by 

^  *  ^         '     ^^' '  *  horiaontal  axis,  against  which  block  are  to 

Sf       ^                   '  be  fired  the  balls  whose  velocities  are  to  be  de- 
lete V  is  the  velodty  of  the  ball,  termincd. 

a  the  length  of  ihe  charge  of  powder,  "  This  instrnment  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of 

i  the  whole  length  of  the  bore,  ^^  pendulum  be  known,  and  likewaae  the  respec- 

c  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  ball,  or  wt.  of  a  en-  tive  distances  of  its  centre  of  |ravity  and  of  its 

bic  foot,  of  the  same  matter  in  ounces,  centre  of  oscillation  from  its  axis  of  suspension,  it 

J  the  diaro.  of  the  bore,  ^^^  thence  be  kuown  what  motion  will  be  com- 

w  the  wt.  of  the  ball  in  ounces.  municated  to  this  pendulum  by  the  percussion  of 

a  body  of  a  known  weight  moving  with  a  known 

For  example,  suppose  *  -  «|  inches,  *  -  45  degree  of  celerity,  and  striking  it  in  a  given  pointy 

hes,  c  «  1 1345  ox.  for  a  ball  of  lead,  and  d  -  tlw^t  is,  if  the  pendulum  he  supposed  at  rest  bc- 

y„„__^___  fore  the  percussion*  it  will  be  known  what  vibra- 

JL  X  log.  122  ^'""  "  .^"5*",  *«  """^^  *"  consequence  of  such  a 

2269  7  determined  blow ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pen- 

1674  feet  per  second,  the  velocity  of  the  ball.  ?"»"»»  being  at  rest,  is  struck  by  ^  bc)dy  of  a 

>»,  If  the  wt.  of  the  bullet  be  w  «  I  A  ox.  -  known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pen- 

duluro  makes  after  the  blov  is  kn(»wn,  the  velo- 

1 1 15  X  189      .        120  city  of  the  striking  body  may  from  thence  be  dej 

29  X  34   ^         "T~  *«'»M»i«d. 

**  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight 

>674feet,  as  before.  itrike*  the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration  which  the 

pendulum  makes  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  be 

Having  in  this  proposition  (savf  Mr.  Ro-  ascertained,   the  velocity  with  which  the   ball 

i)  shewn  how  the  velocity  whicn  any  bullet  moved  is  r hence  to  be  known.'* 
Hires  from  the  force  of  powder,  may  be  com-        Mr.  R(«bins  then  explains  his  method  of  com* 

ed  upon  the  principles  of  the  theory  laid  puting  velocities  from  experiments  wi'h  this  ma- 

irain  theprecemng  propositions,  we  shall  next  chine;  which  method  i^  rather  troublewme  and 

» that  the  actual  velocities  with  which  bul-  perplexed  as  well  as  the  rules  of  Euler  and  An- 

>  of  difiSerent  magnitudes  are  impelled  from  dif-  toni,  who  followed  him  in  (his  bu^ineu  ;  but  a 

tut  pieces  with  difi^reot  quantities  of  powder,  much  plainer  rule  is  given  in  Hutton's  Tracts,  vol. 

•  really  the  same  with  the  velocities  assigned  i*  P-  119,  where  such  experiments  are  explained  at 
these  computations,  and  consequently  that  fuU  length,  and  this  rule  is  expie^sed  by  either  of 

s  theory  of  the  force   of  powder,  hei«  de-  the  two  following  forniulas, 

ered,  does  unquestionably  ascertain  the  true  b^5  o^./^ 

ioi  aod  modification  of  this  enormous  power,  v  tm  5-6727r/  X  -tt—      mtCH'SStg  X  "tj — » 

*  But  in  order  to  compare  the  velocities  com-  •""  **"* 
Bleated  to  bullets  by  the  explosion  with  the  the  velocity ;  where  «  denotes  the  velocity  of  the 
BCftiet  resulting  from  the  theory  by  computa-  ball  when  it  strikes  the  pendulum,  d  the  weight 
1,  it  is  necessary  that  the  actual  velocities  with  of  the  pendulum,  b  the  weight  of  the  bail,  c  the 
ich  bullets  move  should  be  capable  of  being  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  vibration  to  the 
soferedf  which  yet  is  impossible  to  be  done  by  radios,  r,  g  the  distance  below  the  axis  of  motion 
'  toathods  hitheno  mane  public.  The  only  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  o  the  distance  to  the  cea- 
■M  lutfaefto  practised  by  others  for  that  pur-  tre  of  oscillation,  i  the  distance  to  the  point  €if 
■  have  been  either  by  observing  the  time  of  impact,  and  n  the  number  of  c^illations  the  pen- 
fli|^  of  the  shot  through  a  given  space,  or  by  dulum  will  perform  in  one  minute,  when  made  to 
Miring  the  range  of  the  shot  at  a  given  eleva-  oscillate  in  small  arcs.  The  latter  of  these  two 
i#  amd  thence  computing  on  the  parabolic  hy-  theorems  is  much  the  easiest,  both  because  it  ia 
batu  what  velocity  would  produce  this  range,  free  erf  radicals,  and  because  the  value  of  the  radi^ 
r  fint  method  labours  under  this  insurmount-  cal  Vo,  in  the  former,  is  to  be  first  computed  from 
I  dificnity,  that  the  velocities  off  these  bodies  the  number  n  or  number  of  oscillations  the  pen ; 
€ftai  to  twift,  and  consequently  the  time  ob-  dulum  is  observed  to  make. 

f9d  u  to  ihort,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in        With  such  machines  Mr.  Robins  made  a  great 

I  liflie  may  occasion  an  error  in  the  velocitv  number  of  experiments  with  musket  barrels  of  ditV 

a  found,  of  %,  3, 4»  5,  or  600  feet  in  a  second,  ferent  lengths,  with  balls  of  various  weights,  and 

toditr  method  is  io  fallacious  by  reason  of  the  with  dificrent  charges  or  quantities  of  powder. 

imnce  of  the  air  (to  which  mequalit^  the  first  He  has  set  down  the  results  of  61  of  the«e  experi- 

kQ  liable),  that  the  velocities  thus  assigned  may  aents,  which  nearly  aapcne  with  the  corresponding 

h9  perhaps  the  10th  part  of  the  actual  veloci-  velocities  as  computed  by  his  theory  of  the  force 

•PUght,  of  powder,  and  which  therefore  establish  that 

'  n  rasMdy  then  these  inconveniences,  I  have  theory  on  a  sure  foundation. 

nHcdanewmethodof  finding  the  real  veloci-        From  the^  experiixlenti>  as  well  as  from  the 

of  b«il«u  of  all  kinds  :  and  this  to  »uch  a  de-  preceding  theory,  many  important  conclusions 
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were  deduced  by   Mr-  Robint ;  and    indeed  by  per  is  described  the  method  of  constmctin;  thf 

means  of  these  it  ii  obvious  that  every  thing  may  machine*,  of  finding  the  centrei  of  gravity  and 

be  determined  relative  both  to  the  true  theory  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  and  of  making  the 

projectiles,  and  to  the  practice  of  artillery:  for,  experiments,  which  are  all  set  down  in  the  form  of 

by  firing  a  piece  of.  ordnance  charged  in  a  similar  a  journal,  with  all  the  minute  and  aMicomitant 

manner  against  such  a  ballistic  pendulum  from  circumstances;  also  the  investigation  of  thenev 

different  distances,  the  velocity  lost  by  passine  and  easy  rule  set  down  just  above,  for  coropai* 

through  such  spaces  of  air  will  be  found,  and  ing  the  velocity  of  the  ball  from  the  experiments, 

consequently  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  only  The  charges  of  powder  were  varied  from  3  to  ft 

circumstance  that  tras  wanting  to  complete  the  ounces,  and  the  shot  from  1  to  near  3  pooadk 

theory  of  gunnery  or  military  projectiles ;  and  of  And  from  the  whole  were  clearly  deduced  thae 

this  kind  Dr.  Hutton  has  made  a  great  number  of  principal  inferences,  viz. 

experiments  with   cannon  balls^  and  has  there-        <*  First,  That  gunpowder  fires  almoit  iDstaat»> 

by  obtained  the  whole   series  of  resistances  to  neously.    3.    That  the  velodtiea  corarouDkual 

such  a  ball  when  moving  with  every  degree  of  to  balls  or  shot  of  the  same  weight  by  differau 

velocity  from  0  up  to  2000  feet  per  second  of  time,  quantities  of  powder,  are  nearly  in  the  sobdvpli- 

hi  the  structure  of  artillery  they  may  likewise  be  cate  ratio  of  those  quantities:  a  small  variitioa, 

of  the  greatest  use :  for  hence  may  be  determined  in  defect,  uking  place   when  the  qoanlitici  of 

the  best  lengths  of  guns ;  the  proportions  of  the  powder  became  great.    3.  And  when  shot  of  difler- 

shot  and  powder  to  the  several  lengths;  the  thick-  ent  weights  are  emplo3red,  with  the  samequiotity 

iiess  of  a  piece,  so  as  it  may  be  able  to  confine,  of  powder,  the  velocities  communicated  to  tbm 

without  bursting,  any  given  charge  of  powder;  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  aobduplicate  iiiiocf 

as  also  the  effect  of  wads,  chambers,  placing  of  their  weights.    4.  So  that,  universally,  thocwhidi 

the  vent,  ramming  the  powder,  &c.  For  the  many  are  of  different  weights,  and  impelled  bytbefii- 

other  curious  circumstances  relating  to  this  sub-  ing  of  different  quantities  of  powder,  acqtuiew* 

ject,and  the  various  other  improvements  in  the  the-  locities  which  are  directly  as  the  square  fotosf 

ory  and  practice  of  gunnery  made  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  quantities  of  powder,  and  inversely  as  the 

cnsultthefirstvol.of  his  Tracts  collected  and  pub-  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  shot,  ncsily. 

lished  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  year   1761,   where  ..5.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  improvcmat  is 

ample  information  may  be  found.  artillery  to  make  use  of  shot  of  a  long  fbnaor 

Soon  aft^r    the  first  publication  of  Robins*s  of  heavier  matter;   for  thus  the  momeomm  of 

New  Principles  of  Gunnery  in  1742,  the  learned  a  shot,  when  fired  with  the  same  vreigfat  of  pov^ 

in  several  other  nations,  treading  in  his  steps,  re-  der,  \%'ould  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  tbeiniie 

peated  and  further  extended  the   same  subject,  root  of  the  weight  of  the  shot-    6.  It  wMMiko 

sometimes  varying  and  enlarging  the  machinery ;  be  an  improvement   to  diminish   the  wiadip; 

particulariy  Euler  in  Germany,  D*Antoni  in  Italy,  for  by  so  doing,  one-third  or  more  of  the  ^owi- 

and  Messrs.  D*Arcy  and  Le  Roy  in  France.      But  ty  of  powder  might  be  saved,  .  7.   Whet  Ik 

most  of  these,  like  Mr.  Robins,  with  small  fire-  improvements  mentioned  in  the  Ust  two  artUb 

arms,  such  as  muskets  and  fusils.      '  are  considered  as  both  taking  place,  it  is  enkti 

«  But  (says  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Phil.  Diet.  p.  that  about  half  the  quantity  of  powder  ai%bi be 

55r))  in  the  year  1755,  in  conjunction  with  several  saved,  which  is  a  very  considerable  object.  Butioh 

able  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  other  in-  portant  as  this  saving  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  ss8 

genioui  gentlemen,  I  undertook  a  course  of  expe-  exceeded  by  that  of  the  article  of  the  gam;  fv 

riments  with  the  ba11i;<>tic  pendulum,  in  which  we  thus  a  small  gun  may  be  made  to  have  tbecfect 

ventured  to  extend  thf*  machinery  to  cannon  shot  and  execution  of  another  of  two  or  three  tiacsiH 

of  1,  2,  and  3  pounds  weight.      An  account  of  size  in  the  present  mode,  by  discharging  a  shot «( 

these  experiments   was  published  in  the  Philos.  two  or  three  rimes  the  weight  of  its  natanlbiil 

Trans,  for  1778,  and  fur  which  the  Royal'Society  or  found  shot.    And  thus  a  nnall  ship  mightdbi 

honoured  me  with  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal,  charge  a  shot  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  gitaietf 

These  were  the  only  experiments  that  I  know  of  now  made  use  of. 

which  had  been  made  with  cannon  balls  for  this        **  Finally,  as  the  above  experiments  exhibit  ike 

purpose,  although  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  regulations  with  regard  to  the  weighu  d'  pewritf 

from  such  are    of    the   greatest  importance   to  and  balls  when  fired  from  the  same  piece  of  oiri* 

those  parts  of  natural  philosophy  which  are  de-  nance,  &c.  so  by  making  similar  experimcBtiwiik 

pendent  on  the   eflfccts  of  fired  gunpowder;   nor  a  gun,  varied  in  its  length  by  cnttingofffreaiti 

do  I  know  of  &ny  other  practical  method  of  ascer-  certain  part  before  each  course  ef  experimeolii 

raining  the  initial  velocities  within  any  tolerable  the  efiircts  and  general  rules  for  the  difiereot  ki{(li 

degree  of  truth.    The  knowledge  of  this  velocity,  of  guns  may  be   certainly  determined  by  tbea. 

is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  gunnery;   by  In  short,  the  principles  on  which  these  expoi- 

means  of  It,  together  with  the  law  of  the  resistance  mcnts  were  made  are  so  fruitful  in  consequcooes 

of  the  medium,  every  thing  is  deterrpinable  relative  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  effects  resoltbg  ftos 

to  that  business ;  for,  biuides  its  being  an  excel-  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  they  seem  to  be 

lent  method  of  trying  the  strength  of  different  sorts  sufficient  for  answering  all  the  enquiries  of  thelp^ 

of  powder,   it  gives  us  the  law  reUrive  to  the  culative  philosopher,  as  well  is  those  of  the  pla^ 

difierent  quantises   of  powder,  to   the  diffirrent  tical  artillerist." 

weights  of  shot,  and  to  the  different  lengths  and        In  the  year  1786  was  published  the  first  vuIoiik 

sizes  of  guns.      Besides  these,    there  does  not  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Tracts,  in  which  is  detailed,  at 

seem  to  be  any  thing  wanting  to   answer  any  great  length,   another   very  extensive  course  ot 

inquiry    that    can    be    made    concerning     the  experiments  which  were  earned  on  at  Woohricb 

fiight  and  ranges  of  shots  except  the  effects  arising  in  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  by  order  of  the 

from  the  resistance  of  the  medium.    In  these  ex-  duke   of  Richmcmd,  master  genenl  of  the  ord- 

peri  mcnts  the  weights  of  the  pendulums  employed  nance.  The  objects  oif  thb  coune  were  very  noma- 

were  fiom  SOO  to  near  600  pounds.    In  that  pa-  ous,  but  the  principal  of  them  were  the  foUowiBg: 
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!  feloritieft  with  whieh  balls  are  pro- 
|ttal  charirefi  of  powder,  from  piecM  of 
Wififht  and  calibre,  but  of  difierent 

'  Telonliei  with  diffiemit  chargen  of 
e  weight  and  length  of  the  fan  being 

!  greateit  Telocity  due  to  the  diiiermt 
;uas,  to  be  obtained  by  inrreaiing  the 
fkr  as  the  retiitanee  of  the  piece  is 
iuttaining. 

effect  of  Tarying  the  weight  of  tha 
y  thing  else  being  the  same, 
cnetration  of  balls  into  blocks  of  wood. 

ranges  and  times  of  flight  of  balls; 

them  with  their  initial  velocities  for 
;  the  resistance  of  the  medium, 
efllect  of  wad« ; 
ereot  degrees  of  ramming ; 
erent  degrees  of  windage ; 
'erent  positions  of  the  vent ; 
mbers,  and  trunnions,  and  erery  other 
umstanoe  necessary  to  be  known  for 
improvement  of  artillery." 

oldects  were  obtained  in  a  very  per- 
cnrate  manner;  excepting  only  the 
nges,  which  were  not  quite  so  regular 
I  as  might  be  wished.  The  balls  too 
»f  them  of  one  pound  weight ;  but  the 

increased  from  one  onnee  up  till  the 
lite  full ;  and  the  pendulum  was  from 
>•  weight.  The  conclusions  from  tha 
at  follow: 

t  the  former  law,  between  the  charge 
r  of  ball,  is  again  confirmed,  via.  thai 

is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
>wder,  as  far  as  to  about  the  charge  of 
I :  and  so  it  would  continue  for  all 
re  the  guns  of  an  indefinite  length, 
ength  of  the  charge  is  increased,  and 
ire  considerable  proportion  to  the 
be  bore,  the  velodly  falls  Um  more 
t  proportion. 

:  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with 
to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar 
I,  where  it  is  greatest ;  and  that  bj 
easing  the  charge,  the  velocity  gradu- 
ihes  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  po#- 
thii  charge  for  the  greatest  velocity 
IS  the  gun  is  longer,  but  not  greater 
so  high  a  proportion  as  tlie  length  of 
;  so  that  the  part  of  the  l»ore  filled 
r  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole 
guns,  than  it  does  in  the  short  ones ; 
the  whole  which  is  filled  t>eing  indeed 
€  reciprocal  subduplicatc  ratio  of  the 
e  empty  part  And  tlie  oUier  oireum- 
as  in  this  table. 

Ckarget  producmg  tkt  grtaUH  Vdoeii§, 


Length 

Length 
filled. 

Part  of 

Weight 

of  the 

the 

of  the 

bore. 

whole. 

powder. 

ificbes. 

inches. 

oz. 

88-3 

8-3 

A 

IS 

881 

9-6 

tV 

14 

87-4 

10  7 

A 

18 

79-9 

131 

^ 

IH 

ppears  that  the  velocity  continually 
the  gnn  it  longer,  though  the  increase 


in  velodty  is  but  ¥617  loian  In  Ntpecl  of  the 
increase  in  length,  the  vetoeities  bdng  in  a  ratio 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  sqnare  roots  of 
the  length  of  the  bore,  but  somewhst  greater  than 
that  of  the  cube  nwts  of  the  length,  and  is  indeed 
nearly  in  tlie  middle  ratio  between  the  two. 

"  4.  The  range  Increases  in  a  much  less  ratio 
than  the  velocity,  and  Indeed  b  nearly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  velocity,  the  gnn  and  elevatioa 
being  Uie  same.  And  when  this  is  compared  with 
the  property  of  the  velocity  and  length  of  gun  Iq 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  pereehre  that  very 
little  is  gainel  in  thie  range  by  a  great  inerease  in* 
the  length  of  the  gun,  the  charge  being  the  sameifc 
And  indeed  the  range  is  nearlv  as  the  dth  root 
of  the  length  of  the  bore,  which  Is  so  small  an  in* 
crease  as  to  amount  only  to  about  fth  part  more 
range  for  a  double  length  of  gun. 

"  6.  It  also  appears  that  the  tiose  of  the  ball's- 
8ight  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gun  and  eleva* 
tlon  being  the  same. 

"  6.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  sensible  diifer- 
enoe  caused  in  the  velocity  or  range,  by  varying 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  nor  by  tlie  use  of  wads, 
nor  by  difierent  degrees  of  ramming,  nor  by  firing 
the  charge  of  pow&r  in  difierent  parts  of  it. 

"  7.  But  a  great  diiliBrenoe  in  the  velocity  arisea 
from  a  small  degree  of  windage.  Indeed  vrith  tha 
usual  established  windage  only,  namely,  about 
•^th  of  the  calibre,  no  Icm  than  between  |  and  ^ 
of  the  powder  esrapes  and  is  lost.  And  as  the 
balls  are  often  smaller  than  that  sine,  it  fte- 
quently  happens  that  half  the  powder  is  lost  by 
unnecessai7  windage. 

'*  8.  It  appears  that  the  resisting  force  of  wood 
to  balls  fired  into  it  is  not  constant.  And  that 
the  depths  penetrated  by  difierent  velocities  or 
charges  are  nearly  as  the  logarithms  of  the 
charges ;  instead  of  being  as  the  charges  thsm- 
aclves,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

*'  9.  These,  and  most  other  ezperimenia,  show 
that  balls  are  greatly  deflected  from  the  directioa 
they  are  projected  in ;  and  thai  so  much  as  800 
or  400  yards  in  a  nnge  of  a  stile,  or  almost  ifh  of 
the  range,  which  is  nearly  a  defiectioa  of  an  An« 
gle  of  15  degrees. 

**  10.  Finally,  theseezperimentsfaraish  us  vrith 
the  following  eoneomitant  date,  to  a  tokraUo 
degree  of  aoc«racy,  namely,  the  dimensions  and 
elevation  of  the  gun,  the  wvight  and  dimensions 
of  the  powder  and  shot*  with  the  range  and  time 
of  flight,  and  the  first  velodly  of  the  ball.  From 
which  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  thcmeasure  of  tha 
resistance  of  the  air  to  pr«iieetlles  may  be  deter* 
mined,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  true 
and  practieal  system  of  gunnery,  which  may  be  M 
vreli  useful  in  service  as  in  theory." 

*'  Sines  the  publication  of  those  Tmels  (say« 
Dr.  Htttloa),  we  have  prosecuted  tlie  experimeaU 
still  forther  from  year  to  year,  gradually  extend-* 
ing  our  aim  to  more  ol^eeU,  and  enlargiag  tha 
guns  and  asachinery,  till  vre  hare  arrived  al  ezpe- 
riments  with  the  6-pounder  guast  i^id  pendulums 
of  1800  pounds  weight.  One  of  the  new  ol^ecU 
of  enquiry  was  the  resistanw  the  atmosphere 
makes  to  military  pndcctlles^  to  obtain  which, 
the  guns  hare  been  placed  at  many  difierent  dis- 
tances from  the  pendulum,  against  which  thc^  are 
fired,  to  gel  the  velocity  lost  in  passing  threugH 
those  spaoesoTair;  by  whieh,  and  the  nseof  iho 
whirling  mgehiae,  described  near  the  end  of  thn 
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1  %t.  vol.  of  RobiQi;,'f  Tracts,  for  the  slower  motions,  id  Dr.  HuttoD*s  Tracts,  a  great  mnftiCmle  of  (hogre 

]  have  investigated  tbe  resistaace  of  the  air  to  cases  are  compared  together,  and  the  inaecuracy- 

given  balls  moTJQg  with  all  degrees  of  velocity  from  of  that  new  rule  is  fally  pro^. 
0  up  to  SOOO  feet  per  second  ;  as  well  as  the  re-        Having  in  the  9th  prop,  compared  together  a 

sistanoe  for  many  degrees  of  velocity  to  planes  number  of  computed  and  experimented  velocttiti 

and  6gures  of  other  shapes,  and  inclined  to  their  of  balls  to  verify  his  theory ;  Mr.  Robins,  in  the 

path  in  all  varieties  of  angles  i  from  which  I  have  10th  prop.  a»signs  the  changes  in  tbe  fores  of  poir* 

deduced  general  laws  and  formula^  for  all  ^uch  der,  which  arise  from  the  different  state  of  tbe 

motions.  atmosphere^  as  to  heat  and  moisture,  both  which 

"  Mr.  Robins  made  also  similar  experiments  on  be  finds  have  some  efiect  on  it,  bat  especially  tbe 

the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  being  only  with  latter.    In  prop.  11*  he  investigates  the  veiodtf 

musket  bullets,  on  account  of  their  smallness  which  the  flame  of  gunpowder  jacquires  by  ezptsd- 

and  of  their  change  of  flgure  by  tbe  explosion  of  ing  itself^  supposing  it  fired  in  a  given  piece  of 

the  powder,  I  find  they  are  very  inaccurate,  and  artiller}',  without  either  a  bullet  or  any  other  hodf 

eonsiderablydifierent  from  thotse  above  mentioned,  before  it.    This  velocity  he  finds  isupwardiof' 

which  were  accurately  made  with  pretty  considera-  7000  feet  per  second.    But  the  celebrated  Enler, 

ble  cannon  balls  of  iron.    For  this  reason  we  may  in  his  commentary  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Robhafs 

omitberetherulesandtheorydeduced  from  them  by  book,  thinks  it  may  be  still  much  greater,  and  m 

Mr.  Robins,  till  others  more  correct  shall  have  been  this  prop,  too  it  is  that  Mr.  Robins  declsmhii 

eatablished.    All  these  experiments  iadeefl  agree  opinion  above  alluded  to.  Tie  that  the  effect  of  tbe 

in  evincing  the  very  enormous  resistance  tlie  air  powder  upon  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  the  same  in 

makes  to  the  swift  motions  of  military  prqjectiles,  all  cases  whether  fired  with  a  ball  or  without  ooe. 

amounting  in  some  cases  to  20  or  30  times  tbe  In  prop.  12.  he  ascertains  the  manner  in  which  tfae 

weight  of  the  ball  itself;  on  which  account  the  com-  flame  of  powder  impels  a  ball  which  is  laid  at  a 

monrulesforprojectilesdeducrdfrom  the  parabolic  (Considerable  distance  from  the  charge;  thowioit 

theory  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  real  practice;  for  here  that  the  sudden  accumulation  and  density  of 

from  these  experiments,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  fluid  against  the  ball  is  t})e  reason  that  tbe 

the  track  described  by  the  flight  even  of  the  heavi-  barrel  is  so  often  burst  in  those  cases.    In  prop, 

est  shot  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  yet  approach-  13.  he  enumerates  tbe  various  kinds  of  puvder, 

ing  any  thing  near  it,  except  when  they  are  pro-  and  describes  the  pioperest  methods  of  exaouBiBf 

jected  with  very  small  velocities;  insomuch  that  its  goodness.  He  here  shews  that  the  best pro|Mf- 

some  balls,  which  in  the  air  range  only  to  the  tion  of  tb»  ingredients  is  when  tbe  saltpetre  it} of 

distance  of  one  mile,  would,  m  oocvo,  when  project-  the  whole  compound  mass  of  the  powder,  and  tbe 

ed  with  tbe  same  velocity,  range  above  J 6  or  SO  sulphur  and  charcoal  the  other  {  between  then^n 

times  as  far."    For  the  (immon  rules  of  the  pa-  equal  quantities.  In  this  prop.  Mr.  Robins  takeioe* 

rabolic  theory,  see  PaojBCTiLis  ;  and  for  a  small  casion  to  remark  upon  the  use  of  eprourettcf,  or 

specimen  of  experiments  on  resistances,  see  the  methods  of  trying  powder;  condemning  the  pne? 

Sid  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Philos.  Trans. ;  as  also  tice  of  the  English  iu  u^iug  what  is  called  the  rer- 

Hutton's  Conic  Sections  and  Select  Exercises.  tical  eprouvette ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  Freacfai  in 

Mr.  Benj.  Thompson  (the  late  count  Rumford)  using  a  small  mortar  with  a  very  lai*ge  ball,  aada 

instituted  a  very  considerable  course  of  ezperi-  ranall  chaige  of  powder,  and  instead  of  theK  be 

ments  of  the  same  kipd  as  those  of  Mr.  Robins,  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  his  ballistic  pea* 

with  musket  barrels,  which  was  published  in  the  dulum,  for  its  great  accuracy.    But  for  still  noie 

IPhilos.  Trans,  vol.  71,  for  the  year  178 1.    In  the^e  dispatch,  he  says  he  should  use  another  urthoiii 

experiments  tbe  conclusions  of  Mr.  Robins  are  which  however  he  reser%-es  to  himself  witboil 

generally  confirmed,  and  several  other  curious  giving  any  particular  description  of  it. 

circumstances  in  this  business  are  remarked  by  Mr.        The  other  or  Sd  chapter  of  Mr.  Robins's  vorit, 

Thompson.    This  gentleman  also  pursues  a  hint  in  8  propositions,  treats  *'  of  ^he  resistance  of  tbe 

thrown  out  by  Mr.  Robins,  relative  to  the  deter-  air,  and  of  the  track  described  by  the  flight  of  shol 

mining  the  velocity  of  a  ball  from  the  recoil  of  tbe  and  shellF.**    And  of  these,  prop.  !•  describes  tbt 

pendulous  gun  itseli    Mr.  Robins,  in  prop.  11.  general  principles  of  the  resistance  of  fluids  la 

remarks,  that  the  effect  of  the  exploded  powder  solid  bodies  moving  in  them.    Here  Mr.  Robias 

upon  the  recoil  of  a  gun  is  the  same  whether  discriminates  between  continued  and  compresMd 

the  gnn  in  charged  with  a  ball  or  without  one;  fluids,  which  immediately  rush  into  tbe  space  qaii- 

and  that  tbe  chord,  or  vdocrity,  of  recoil  with  the  ted  by  a  body  in  them,  and  whose  parts  yiekl  to  tbe 

powder  alone,  being  subtracted  firom  that  of  the  impulse  of  the  body  without  condensing  and  ac> 

recoil  when  charged  with  both  powder  and  baU^  cumulatingbefore  it;  and  such  fluids  as  are  inperi 

leaves  the  velocity  which  is  due  to  the  ball  alone,  fectly  compressed,  rushing  iuto  a  void  space,  vkb  a 

From  thence  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  that  the  limited  velocity,  as  in  the  case  of  our  atmospbeie, 

inference  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  momentum  thns  which  condenses  more  and  more  before  the  ball 

communicated  to  (he  gun  by  the  ball  alone,  being  as  this  moves  quicker,  and  also  presses  the  lea 

equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  ball,  this  becomes  behind  it,  by  following  it  always  with  only  a  giren 

known ;  and  therefore  being  divided  by  the  known  velocity :  hence  it  happens  that  the  former  flnid 

weight  of  the  ball,  the  quotient  wi  II  be  its  velucity.  wi  11  resist  moving  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  aqoare 

Mr.  Thompson  sets  a  great  value  on  this  new  of  the  velocity,  while  the  latter  resists  in  a  higher 

rate,  the  velocities  by  means  of  which  he  found  to  proportion.    Prop.  2.  is  "  to  determine  the  re- 

agrae  neariy  with  several  of  those  deduced  from  sistance  of  the  air  to  projectiles  by  expeffanbrts.'* 

the  motion  of  the  pendulum;  and  in  the  other  cases  One  of  the  methods  for  tilis  purpose  b  by  the 

in  which  they  differed  greatly  from  these,  he  very  ballistic  pendulum,  placing  the  gun  at  Maieat 

inconsistently  supposes  that  these  latter ^nes  are  distanees  from  it,  by  which  he  filnds  tbe  velodtf 

erroneous.  In  the  experiments,  however,  c'utaiaed  lost  in  passing  through  ceftaia  apacci  of  airland 
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\\j  the  force  of  fediUnee  to  inch  Te- 
the  body  moYCS  with  in  the  lereral  parts 
h.  And  anotlier  way  was  by  firinf 
a  known  given  velocity,  over  a  large 
Iter,  in  which  the  fall  and  plunge  of  the 
be  seen,  and  cooHcqtiently  the  spare  it 
if  in  a  given  time.  By  these  means 
IS  determined  the  rcsistanoe  of  the  air 
different  velocities,  all  which  showed 
iras  a  gradoal  increase  of  the  resistanee, 
iw  of  the  square  of  the  velocity,  as  the 
d  quicker.  In  the  remaining  proposi- 
s  chapter,  he  proceeds  a  little  farther  in 
t  of  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  in  which 
im  a  rule  for  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
etween  two  assigned  velocities;  and 
that  when  a  24  pound  ball,  fired  with 
large  of  powder,  first  issues  fltma  the 
resistance  it  meets  with  from  the  air 
an  90  times  iU  weight.  He  farther 
il**  the  track  described  by  the  flight  of 
^lls  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  nearly 
,  unless  they  are  projected  with  small 
"  and  that  '<  bulleU  in  their  flight  are 
spressed  beneath  their  original  direc- 
the  action  of  gravity,  but  are  also 
driven  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  di- 
the  action  of  some  other  force :  and 

or  last  proposition,  he  pretends  to 
the  depths  of  penetration  of  balls  into 
inoes  are  as  the  squares  of  t*ae  velocities. 
<  a  mistake ;  for  neither  does  it  appear 
rials  were  sufficiently  numerous  or  va- 
were  his  small  leaden  balls  fit  for  this 
and  it  has  appeared  from  a  number  of 
iron  cannon  balls,  that  the  penetrations 
such  lower  proportion,  and  that  the 
^roe  of  wood  is  not  uniform.  See  Dr. 
Tracts. 

blowing  small  tracts,  added  to  the  prin- 
his  volume,  Mr.  Robins  pi-osecutes  the 
the  resistance  of  the  air  much  farther, 
town  rules  for  computiug  ranges  made 

But  these  must  be  far  from  accurate, 
)  founded  on  the  two  following  princi- 
^  are  known,  from  numerous  experi- 
le erroneous:  viz-  1st,  *' That  till  tlio  ve- 
e  projectile  surpasses  that  of  1 100  feet  in 
he  resistance  may  be  esteemed  to  be  in 
lie  proportion  of  the  velocity.  2d,  That 
ity  be  greater  than  that  of  1 1  or  1 200  feet 
1,  then  the  absolute  quantity  of  that  re- 
I  these  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
I  as  great  as  it  should  be  by  a  comparison 
smaller  velocities."  For,  instead  of 
once  from  the  law  of  the  square  of  the 
and  ever  after  Iwing  about  three  times 
experiments  prove  that  the  increase  of 
Aoe  above  the  law  of  the  square  of  the 
ikes  place  at  first  in  the  smallest  mo- 
inereases  gradually  more  and  more,  to 
point,  but  never  rises  so  high  as  to  be 
s  that  quantity,  after  which  it  decreases 
'o  render  this  evident.  Dr.  llutton  has 
le  Ibllowingtableof  the  actual  quantities 
icea,  which  are  deduced  from  accurate 
Its,  and  which  shew  also  the  nature  of  the 
variations  by  means  of  the  columns  of 
I  annexed,  reserving  the  detail  of  the  ez- 
UMsaaelves  to  another  occasion.  These 
s  an,  upon  a  ball  of  1 9*65  inc.  diameter, 
■pois  ouneea,  and  are  fer  all  velocities 
itothalof  SOOO  feet  per  second  of  time. 


The  quantity  ff  the  remtanee  rftlte^  air  to  a  baU  of 
].9i'6  tJtc  diameter. 


Yeloc.  in 

Resist,  in 

1st  Dif- 

2d  Dif- 

feet. 

ounces. 

ferences. 

0 

0-000 

5 

0-006 

10 

0*035 

J5 

0*054 

20 

0*100 

25 

0155 

30 

0*23 

40 

0*49 

50 

0*67 

100 

2* 

8* 

H 

300 

11 

14 

6 

000 

S5 

20 

1 

400 

45 

27 

8 

500 

72 

35 

9 

COO 

107 

44 

10 

700 

151 

54 

12 

800 

205 

66 

13 

900 

271 

79 

13 

1000 

350 

92 

12 

1100 

442 

104 

11 

1200 

546 

115 

9 

1:^00 

661 

124 

7 

1400 

785 

131 

4 

1500 

916 

135 

0 

IGOO 

1051 

135 

2 

1700 

1186 

133 

5 

1800 

1319 

128 

6 

1900 

IU7 

122 

2000 

1569 

If  the  terms  of  any  arithmetical  series  1m 
squared,  the  2d  differences  will  be  equal :  hence 
this  tabic  proves  the  truth  of  the  former  part  of 
Dr.  Hutton's  assertion.  The  additional  tracts  of 
Mr.  Robins,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume, 
which  contain  many  useful  and  important  mat- 
ters, are  numbered  and  titled  as  follows ,  viz.  Num- 
ber I,  "Ofthe  resistance  of  the  air.  Number  3, 
Of  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  together  with  the  mc^ 
thud  of  computing  the  motions  of  bodleH  projected 
in  Ihat  medium.'  Number  3,  An  Account  of  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  ex- 
hibited at  different  times  before  the  Ro>  a1  Society, 
in  the  year  1746.  Number  4,  Of  the  force  of  fired 
gunpowder,  together  with  the  computation  of  the 
velot'ities  thereby  communicated  to  military  pro- 
jectiles.  Number  6,  Aoomparisonof  the  experi- 
mental ranges  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with  the 
theory  contained  in  the  precedingpaperx.  Practical 
maxims  relating  to  the  cfft  cts  and  mauas^ement  of 
artillery,  and  the  flight  of  shells  and  shot.  A  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  British 
navy,  by  changing  all  the  guns,  from  the  1 8  pound- 
ers downwards,  into  others  of  equal  weight,  but  of 
a  greater  bore."  With  several  letters,  and  other 
papers,  '*  On  pointing,  or  the  directing  of  the  can- 
non to  strike  distant  objeots ;  Of  the  nature  and 
advantage  of  rifled  barrel  pieces,"  ^c 

*'  I  have  (continues  Dr.  Uutton)  dweltthuslong 
on  Mr.  Hobins's  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  first  work  that  can  be  considered 
aa  attempting  to  establish  a  practical  system  of 
gunnery,  and  proiiectiles,  on  good  experiments^ 
on  the  force  of  gunpowder,  on  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  sod  on  the  ejects  of  different  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Theae  experiments  are  not  however  suf^ 
ftciently  perfeet,  both  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  buUetii  and  for  want  of  good  ranges  to 
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form  A  proper  theory  upoft.  IbaTeiuppUedsome 
of  the  oecctxary  desidermta  for  thii  purpone,  vis. 
the  retistance  of  the  ftir  to  cannon  balls  moving 
with  all  decrees  of  Telocity,  and  the  velocities 
communicated  by  given  charges  of  powder,  to 
different  balls,  and  from  different  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.   But  there  are  still  wanting  good  experi- 
ments with  dt£Rerent  pieces  of  ordnance,  giving  the 
ranges  and  times  of  flight,  with  all  varieties  of 
chaises,  and  at  all  different  angles  of  elevation, 
A  few  however  of  those  I  have  obtained,  as  in  the 
following  Rmall  table,  whidi  are  derived  from 
experiments  made  with  a  medium  one-pounder 
fun,  the  iron  ban  being  nearly  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter: 


Powder 

Elev.  of 
fun. 

Veloe.  of 
ball. 

Range. 

Time 
of  flight. 

Ol. 

o 

feet. 

feet. 

If 

8 

15 

860 

4100 

9 

4 

15 

1230 

5100 

19 

8 

15 

1640 

GtiOO 

I4i 

13 

15 

1680 

6700 

15* 

S 

45 

860     1  5100 

91 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Euler  added  many  excel- 
lent dixiifertationson  the  sul^ect  of  gunnery,  in  his 
translation  of  Rohins's  G  unnery  into  the  Gnrman 
laiigunge ;  which  were  again  firlher  improved  in 
Brown 'k  translation  of  the  same  into  English,  in 
the  yesr  17"  7.  See  also  Xnloni's  Examen  de  la 
Poudre ;  the  experiments  of  M  M .  D'Arcy  and  Le 
Roy,  in  the  Memoirs  oft  the  Academy  in  1751  ; 
at>d  D'Arcy'R  r'sitai  d'une  theorie  d'artillerie  in 
1760;  Dr.  Hution's  Tracts,  and  paper  on  the  force 
of  fl  red  gun  powder  in  the  Phllos.  Trans,  for  1778; 
and  Thompson's  Psper  on  the  same  subject  in 
.1781.  Dr.  Huiton  has  also  several  intereitting 
papers  contsining  descriptions  of  other  courses 
of  ex  peri  men  iR,  from  which  an*  deduced  many 
highly  valuable  results;  tliese  are  published  in 
the  collei-tion  of  his  original  works,  in  three 
Tolumes  8vo.  The  consideration  of  the  situation 
he  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled,  of  his  talents, 
and  of  his  remarkable  perseverance,  causes  us  to 
be  persuaitedthat  hocan  yet  furnish  more  import- 
ant infommtion  on  the  subject  of  gunnery  than 
any  philosopher  now  living. 

Of  the  common  or  parabolictheory  of  gunnery, 
Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  very  neat  and  concise  treatise 
In  his  Select  Exercises,  and  Dr.  Gregory  another 
in  the  1st  volume  of  his  Mechanics.  Other  au- 
thors on  this  part  of  the  subject  are  Starrat,  Gray, 
Burrow,  Williams,  Glenio,  &c 

GUNPOWDER,  (poudre  h  canon,  Fr.  das 
gcheissputveff  Germ.)  A  mechanical  mixture  of 
nitre,  charcoal,  and  su*phur,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  guns  of  every  calibre  a  prodi- 
gious projectile  power. 

The  first  person  who  appears  to  have  been  ao- 
ifuainted  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  combina- 
tion of  these  three  materials  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  was  Roger  Bacon.  In  his  trea- 
tise De  Secretis  Operibus  arlis  et  NatorsB  et  de 
Nullltate  Magiae,  cap.  6,  published  at  Oxford, 
probably  in  1916,  he  tells  us,  that  from  saltpotre 
and  other  ingredients  ''  we  an*  able  to  mske  a  flra 
that  shal  •  burn  at  what  distance  we  please :"  and 
from  some  m-inuscript  vrritings  of  the  same  philo- 
sopher, and  a  well  known  anagram  under  which 
the  secret  wai  enveloped,  we  have  pretty  tolerable 
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proof  that  *<  thete  other  ingfe^ients"  were  dur- 
eoal  and  sulphur. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  gunpowder  dset 
not  essentially  vary  in  any  eoantry  ;  thonghtbere 
is  some  difference  in  the  relative  proportimi  of  the 
ingredients  employed.    In  the  tine  of  Tarajrlis, 
cannon  powder  was  made  of  four  parts  of  aitrr, 
one  of  sulphur,  one  of  charcoal :  aad  the  miiket 
powder  of  forty-eight  parts  of  nflre,  aefeaef  til- 
phur,  and  eight  of  ehareoaL    Tke  preperlioM 
and  method  employed  at  Ike  present  day  in  aw 
own  oonntry  caaaothe  better  dcacribed  tlwa  llmi 
the  aeeooBt  given  by  Mr.  Coleosan,  of  the  rtjsl 
powder  mills  of  Wallham  Abbey.    Gunpowder, 
according  to  this  gentleman  (see  Phikw.  Hif. 
ToL  ix.)    should  eon.iist  of  neventy-flve  psrtstff 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  fifteen  of  charcoal,  and  Insf 
sulphur.    The  saltpetre  made  use  of  is  diiify 
that  brought  in  a  rough  state  from  the  £sil  Is- 
dies,  and  refined  by  solution,  evaporatita,  sid 
crystallisation ;  by  which  means  the  deliqaescfst 
salts,  so  frequently  combined  with  it,  are  goMei 
rid  of;  and  it  will  keep  without  growiag  dssp. 
The  sulphur  used  is  imported  fkwn  Sidlj  uid 
Italy,  where  it  is  collected  in  its  native  stale  is 
abundance.    It  is  refined  by  melting  aad  iUb- 
ming;  and  when  very  impure,  by  snbliaMtios. 
The  sulphur  obtained  fVom  some  of  our  owe  cap- 
per mines  in  abundance  is  too  impure  Ibr  thiipsr- 
pose,  as  its  refinement  cannot  tiecondneledwhk- 
out  a  very  heavy  and  unneoessaryexpence.  Tke 
charcoal,  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  of  an  mi- 
formly  good  quality,  has  of  late  yean  bsea  tk- 
tained  by  inclosing  Uie  wood,  cut  intobillets,sbsat 
nine  inches  long,  in  iron  cylinders  placed borinf- 
tally,  and  burning  them  gradually  to  aredheit, 
the  fire  being  continued  till  every  thibgvofadileii 
driven  off,  and  the  wood  is  eompletely  dunfl 
The  pyroligneous  acid  hereby  eliminated  ii  ed* 
lecied  by  pipes,  passing  out  of  the  iron  ffSif 
der,  and  dipping,  into  casks  where  the  liquor  tea- 
denses.  The  acid  is  employed  as  a  mordant  la  cs- 
lioo-printing,  especially  in  fixing  coloursoblsiMd 
from  iron.     It  is  of  no  consequence  what  weed  ii 
employed,  butonly  that  it  be  thoroughly  chsntd: 
alder,  willow,  and  dog-wood,  are  the  sorts em- 
monly  made  choice  of. 

The  above  ingredients  being  duly  prefsicdi 
they  are  first  separately  ground  to  a  flnepowderf 
then  mixed  in  tho  proper  proportions;  after  ehick 
the  mixture  is  fit  for  the  important  operatioBsf 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  component  parts  h 
the  mill;  upon  a  close  attention  to  wkiditk 
elastic  force  of  the  powder  chiefly  depends. 

A  powder-mill  is  a  slight  wooden buildiagwilk 
a  boarded  roof,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  SBodenM 
explosion  the  roof  may  fly  off  without  diflctHvi 
and  the  sudden  expansion  may  take  place  is  tke 
least  mischievous  direction.  Stamping  mills  ewe 
formerly  used,  consisting  of  a  large  wooden  wot- 
tsr,  with  a  ver}  ponderous  wooden  peatle,  casuaDS- 
ly  made  of  lignum  vitse,  and  worked,  etccerdiagtt 
its  site,  by  the  power  of  men  or  of  Imraes.  TUB■^ 
thod  is  still  continued  at  the  fine  powder^Uist 
Battle  in  Sussex ;  where,  however,  only  a  fc« 
pounds  of  the  materials  are  worked  at  atisv. 
The  only  objection  to  stamping  mills  is  tbegfcst 
danger  of  their  taking  fire ;  and  on  this  aeeseat, 
in  most  large  manufactories,  the  procees  of  iaesr- 
poration  is  performed  by  two  stoaea  placed  vofti- 
cally,  and  running  on  a  bed-stone  or  trough.  Oi 
this  trough  the  ingredients  are  ptneed  in  quantities 
not  ezeeeding  forty  or  fifty  pooa^i  at  ft  time,  tii 
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>r  mboQt  ■eren  or  dght  hours,  with  Juit  to  three  imall  heaps  of  shoot  A  dram  each  on  clean 
«r  as  will  hring  the  mass  in  the  ip^ndin;  writing  paper,  ahout  three  or  four  inches  asunder, 
istenee  considerably  stiffer  than  that  of  and  Are  one  of  them  by  a  red-hot  iron-wire :  if  the 
k  which  state  it  is  found  by  experience  flame  asoopds  quickly  with  a  i^ood  report,  sending 
leorporation  of  the  ingredients  proceeds  up  a  ring  of  white  smoke ;  leaTing  the  paper  ft'ee 
t  ease  and  accuracy.  These  mills  are  from  white  specks  and  not  burnt  into  holes ;  and  if 
Ither  by  water  or  wilh  hones.  no  spariis  fly  off  from  it,  setting  Are  to  the  contl  - 

aken  from  the  mills,  the  composition  is  guous  heaps,  the  powder  isjudgcd  to  be  jtry  good; 
>  coming-house,  to  be  corned  or  grained :  but  if  otherwise,  either  the  ingredients  are  badly 
which  gires  to  gunpowder,  not  indeed    mixed  or  impure. 

1  strcn^,  but  great  fkdltty  of  keeping  The  common  eprooTtttes,  or  powder  triers,  are 
sf  eonveoience  in  the  use  of  it  than  if  in  small  strong  barrels,  in  which  a&terminatequan- 
Here  the  stiff  paste  is  first  pressed  into  tity  of  the  powder  is  flred,  and  the  force  of  ezpan- 
ps,  which  are  put  into  circular  aieres  sion  measured  by  tlie  aetion  excited  on  a  strong 
hment  bottoms,  perforated  with  holes  of   spring  or  a  great  weight. 

sises,  and  fixed  in  a  fhmie  oonnected  Another  method  often  adopted,  istoflreaTerj 
*iaontal  wheel.  Each  of  these  sieves  is  heavy  ball  fVom  a  short  mortar  with  agiven  weigfal 
ihed  with  a  runner,  or  oblate  spheroid  of  of  the  powder,  and  to  find  the  range  of  prctjecti(m« 
tm,  which  being  set  in  motion  by  the  ae-  The  Frsocfa  eproorette  for  govemment  powderU 
e  wheel,  squeezes  the  paste  through  the  a  mortar  of  seven  inches  (Freneh)  in  calibre, 
^e  parchment  bottom,  forming  grains  of  whidi,  with  three  ounees  of  powder,  should  throw 
iaes*  The  grains  are  then  sorted  and  se-  a  copper  globe  of  sixty  pounds  weight  to  the  die* 
"om  the  dust  by  sieves  of  progressive  di-  tanne  of  dOO  feet.  No  powder  is  admitted  which 
in  their  apertures.  After  this  they  are  does  not  answer  this  trial, 
hardened,  and  the  rough  edges  taken  off,  Both  these  methods  have  been  objected  to :  the 
put  into  caslLS  filled  about  half  full,  and  former  because  the  spring  is  moved  by  the  instan- 
Llie  axis  of  a  water-wheel ;  by  which  taneous  stroke  of  the  flame  and  not  by  its  conti- 
\  grains  are  shaken  sgainst  each  otlier  in  nued  pressure,  which  is  somewhat  different ;  and 
>lution,  become  rounded,  and  receive  a  the  other  on  aeeount  of  the  lediousness  attending 
M  or  glssing.    This  process  of  glasing    its  use,  when  a  large  number  of  barrels  of  powder 

0  lessen  tho  force  of  the  powder  f^om  a  are  to  lie  tried.  Another  method  which  unites  ae- 
fourth,  but  tlie  powder  keeps  hereby  curacy  with  dispatch,  is  to  suspend  a  small  cannon 
ler,  and  is  less  liable  to  grow  damp.  as  a  pendulum,  to  fire  it  with  powder  only,  and  to 
hus  corned,  glased,  and  separated  from  judge  of  the  force  of  explosion  by  that  of  the  re« 
powder  is  next  sent  to  the  stove-house  coll,  which  in  this  drcumstanee  is  a  greater  or 
d ;  a  part  of  the  general  process  which  less  are  of  a  circle.  'ftuA  which  Dr.  i^iutton  em- 
'cry  great  precaution  in  order  to  avoid  •  ploys  on  this  principle  is  a  smsU  cannon  about 

1  which  in  this  state  would  be  much  more  one  inch  in  the  bore,  the  charge  of  which  is  two 
I  than  before  a  close  incorporation  of  the    ounces  of  powder. 

Is.    The  Btove-jiome  is  a  square  apart-  The  cause  and  measure  of  the  explosive  force  of 

ee  sides  of  which  are  furnished  with  fired  gunpowder  has  been  much  investigated.  It 

cases  on  proper  supportsarranged  round  is  generally  allowed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 

andthe  fourth  eon  tains  a  large  cast-iron  sudden  generation  of  a  quantity  of  gass  or  elastie 

lied  a  gloom,  which  projects  into  the  vapour,  tlie  chemical  constitution  of  which  will  be 

is  strongly  heated  from  the  outside,  so  presently  mentioned. 

mpossible  that  any  of  the  fuel  can  come  To  determine  the  elasticity  and  quantity  of  this 

«t  with  the  powder.     For  greater  seen-  elastic  vapour,  produced  fVom  a  given  quantity  of 

ast  sparks  by  accidental  friction,  the  powder,  Mr.  Robins  premises  that  its  elasticity  it 

e  covered  with  sheet  copper,  and  are  si-  equally  increased  by  heat,and  diminished  by  oold, 

when  the  powder  U  put  in  or  taken  out  as  that  of  common  air  (which  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 

om.     Here  the  grains  are  thoroughly  Dalton*s  late  experiments) :  and  consequently  its 

ing  in  the  process  all  that  remsins  of  the  weight  is  the  same  with  the  weight  of  unequal  bulk 

which  the  rompoxition  had  been  pre-  of  air  at  the  same  elastiHly  and  temperature, 

nought  into  a  working  stiflbess.    Mr.  Hence,  and  firomdireetexperiments,  he  concludes 

calculates  this  to  be  from  three  to  five  that  the  elastic  fluid  produced  by  the  tlnngof  gun- 

I  hundred  of  the  compound  material,  powder  is  neariy  three- tenths  of  the  weight  of 

ler  thus  dried  i*  complete.  the  powder  itself,  which  expanded  to  the  rarity  of 

seific  gravityof  gunpowder  is  estimated  common  air.  is  about  244  times  the  bulk  of  the 

llumfordto  be  about  1.6t()8.  powder.    Hence,  it  would  follow,  that  the  mere 

ength  and  goodnes*  of  powder  is  judged  conversion  of  confined  powder  into  elaxtic  vapour 

>llowing  ways.   By  the  colour  and  feel ;  would  exert  against  the  sides  of  the  containing 

me  when  a  small  pinch  is  fired ;  by  vessel  an  expansive  force  S44  times  greater  than 

I  the  actual  projectile  force  by  the  eprou^  the  elasticity  of  common  air,  or  in  other  words, 

by  the  distance  to  which  a  given  weight  than  the  pressure  of  the  atiuosphere.    But  to  this 

eta  ball  of  given  dimensions  under  eir-  is  to  be  superadded  alt  the  increase  of  expansive 

%  in  all  cases  exactly  similar.  power  produeed  by  the  heat  generated,  which  is 

wder,  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  easily  certainly  very  intense,  though  its  exact  degree 

Nrn  into  an  impalpable  dust,  it  is  a  mark  cannot  be  ascertained.    Suppming  it  to  be  equal 

dog  too  much  charcoal ;  and  the  same  if  to  the  full  heat  of  red  hot  iron,  this  would  in  .rease 

soil  white  paper  when  gently  drawn  the  expansion  of  common  air  (and  also  of  all 

The  colour  should  not  be  absolutely  gasses)  about  Ibor  times,  which  in  the  present  in- 

;  of  a  dark  blue,  with  a  little  cast  of  red.  sUnee  would  iaenase  the  344  to  nearly  1000 ;  so 

by  firiiil^  is  |has  managed.    Lay  two  or  that  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  assumed  that  tlwi 
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expansive  force  of  clesdy  confined  powder  at  tlia  nUliing  the  charcoai,  a  powder  of  16  of  iutfv,3Tf 

instant  of  firing  is   1000  times  greater  than  the  charcoal,  and  1  of  sulphur,  gave  a  power  of  17  in 

pressure    of  commoo    air:    and    as   tiiis  latter  is  the  cprotivette,  ivhich   was  the  highest  prudauai 

known  to  press  with  the  weight  of  fuur^  '*(k  pounds  hy  any  mixture.    This  last  was  also  triiid  in  tU 

and  a. quarter  cm  every  square  inch,  the  force,  of  mortar  eproovette  against  tlie  commoo  pnofpav* 

exploMon    of  gunpowder    is   1000  tiroes  this,  or  der,  and  was  found  to  maiutaiu  a  small  saprrioritr. 

14760  pounds,  or  about  six  tons  and  a  lialf  on  every  Tlie  powder  made  without  sulphur  in  flle|lnpo^ 

square  inch.     This  enormous  force,  however,  di-  tiuos  above  indicated  was  also  tried  in  the  aortir 

iiflnishes  io  proportion  as  the  clastlt  lluid  dilates,  eprouvette,  and  with  the  following  ungular  nsik. 

being  only  half  the  strength  when  it  occupies  a  When  the  charge  was  only  two  ounces,  it  projcctei 

double  space,  one-third  of  the  strength  wheu  in  a  a  sixty  pound  copper  ball  '213  feet,  and  the  luo^ 

triple  space,  and  so  on.  est  powder  with  sulphur  projected  it  S49  fiBCl;  bik 

Mr.  Hobins  found  that  the  strength  of  powder  is  in  a  cliarge  of  three  ounces,  the  former  prqjedBi 

the  same  in  all  variations  of  tlie  density  of  the  at-  the  bail  475  feet,  and  the  latter  only  479  feet:  mi 

snospliere,  but  not  so  in  every  state  of  moisture,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  tho  great  inferiority  of  font  ■ 

1>eing  much  impaired  by  a  damp  air,  or  with  pow-  the  smaller  eprouvette  of  tlie  powder  witbantnl' 

der  damped   with  careless  keeping,  or  any  other  phnr  has  been  just  noticed, 
cause;  so  that  the  same  powder  which  will  dis-        Gunpowder  is  reckcdied  to  explode  at  aboM Ml^ 

charge  a  ballet  at  the  rate  of  1700  feet  iu  a  second  Fahreulieit ;  but  if  heated  to  a  degree  jost  b(b« 

in  dry  air,  will  only  propel  it  about  1200  feet  thut  of  faint  redness,  tlie  sulphur  will  moidy  km 

when  the  air  is  fully  moist;  and  a  similar  did'cr-  off,  leaving  the  nitre  and  charcoal  onaltemL   Til 

ence  holds  between  dry  and  moist  powder.  gasscs  produced  by  the  explosion  of  powder  hm 

A  very  considerable  variation  in  foiuid  in  the  not  been  analyzed  with  accuracy  since  ue  dinwifj 

proportions  ,of  the  ingredients  of  the  powder  of  of  all  the  varieties  of  gasses  with  the  baM  cf  m- 

<iiffcrent  nations  and  different  manufactories  ;  nor  hon  ;  but  they  are  certainly  carbonic  add,  siiph» 

js  it  exactly  ascertained  whether  there  b  any  one  reous  acid  gai»,  and  carbureited  hydragriL   Hi 

proportion  which  ought  always  to  be  adhered  to,  residue  is  chiefly  a  sdphurrt  of  potash,  finsed  If 

and  for  every  purpose.    The  government  pqwder  a  ]mrt  of  the  sulphur  uniting  with  ioine(tfthe» 

made  iu  tlii»*  country  is  the  same  for  cannon  as  kali  of  the  nitre ;  and  hence  tho  hepatic  sbcJI  ifi 

for  small  arms  the  difference  being  only  in  tho  fuul  and  damp  gun-barrel, 
size  of  tlie  grain;  but  in  France  it  appears  that        The  analysis  of  gunpowder,  performed  wiifaiat 

tlicre   were  fiirmeriy  six  different  sorts  nianufac-  fjcient  accuracy   for    most    practical    purposely  ■ 

tured ;  namely,  the  strong  and  the  weak  caimon  very  easy  and  simple;  but  an  absolutely  tccanii 

powder,  the  strong  and  the  weak  inusquet  {lowder,  analysis  is  more  difficult.    The  usual  way  is  int 

and  the  ctrong  and  the  weak  pistol  powder.    Tho  to  boil   the    powder  with  three  or  four  tiiaa  ill 

ibilowing  are   the  proportions  in  each,  though  the  weight  of  water,  edoleoratuig   it  with   Bort  bK 

reason  of  thif  nicety  of  distinction  is  not  very  oh-  water  till  no  saline  taste  remains.    This  citnctt 

viou«.     For  tlie  strong  cannon  powder,  the  nitnr,  the  nitre  only,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  citkr 
aulpliur,  and  charcoal,  were  in  the  proportions  of    ascertained  by  drying  the  residue,  ancf  estiiMtn| 

100  <it  the  first,  25  of  the  second,  and  3.5  of  the  as  nitre  all  the  loss  of  weight,  or  more  directly  by 

tliird :  fur  the  weak  cinnon  powder,  100,  20,  and  evapomting  the  watery   solution.     If  the  rcndMi 

524 ;  for  the  stron<;  nmsqiict  powder,  100,  18,   and  consisling  of  the  suipliiir    and   cliarooai,  is  ntw 

20  ;  for  the  weak,  ]00,  l.'i,  and  18  :  for  the  strong  spread  on  an  earthen  plate  of  any  kind  and  skivly 

pistol   powder,  KK),  I'J,  and  15;  fur  the  weak,  100,  heated,  the  sulphur  takes  fire  and  bums  off  [9** 

10,  £111(118.  dually,  M-liiiat  the    charcoal    reromns    uutoiriied, 

The  Chinese    powder  appears,  by  the  analysis  when  the  heat  is  kept  down  Mifiicienlly.    BcaoBt 
of  INIr.  Xapier,  to  he  nearly  in  the  proportions  of    found,  howevfr,  that  when  all  the  sulphur  is  n- 

100  of  nitre,   18  of  charoal,  and  11  of  siiiphur.  pclled  which  will  be   drivoii  otf  in  this  heat, a  Cfr* 

This  ])owder,    which  was  procured   from   Canton,  tain  portion  will  still  reiiiuin,  and   will  not  b«i 

wns  laree  grained,  not  very  strong  hut  hard,  well  anny  at  a  lower  temperature  than  will  couiiBe 

coiourec!,  and  in   very    good   preservation.       The  tlie  charcoal ;  m>  that  to  tlie  last  the  bunmig  nth 

sulphur  i.-i  not  (properly   speakinc)  a  necessary  in-  due  will  bniell  strongly  sulphureous.    This  retaiocJ 

grvdieut  in    <£un]>o\vdor,   since   nitre   and   charcoal  portion  of  sulphur,  he  finds   by  the  results  of  nni^ 

nlone  well  mixed  will  explode;  but  the  use  of  the  other  experiments,  to  be  very  uniformly  aboat  one 

hulphur  si*en)9  to  be  to  diffuse  the  fire  insianta-  twenty-fourth   part  of  the   whole  sulphur  enpfe}" 

iicou^ly  throngh  the  A^hole  mass  of  powder.     But  ed ;  \^hcuce  for  all  common  purposes  an  adtrqatt 

it'  th<'  fullowtng  experiments  are  correct,  it  should  correction   may  he  made,   by    f«tiniating  that  tbe 

scorn  that  llir  Htivantage  gaiiie<l  hy  usHig  sulphur  slow  weak  ctHubustion  of   the   re^due,  atter  \\* 

in  incrca*in>;   the  force   ol  explosion,  only  applies  nhre  has  been  got  out,  de^^troys  only  >{  of  the  sal- 

In  sinuli  chnr^es;  but  in  quantities  of  a  few  ounces,  ))1tur  iiiistead  of'  the  nholc.     On  trying  to  srpwatc 
tlie  exj/losivo,  or  at  least  the  projecting  force  of    thetn  by  in\  alkaline  solution,  lie  found  some  of  tlv 

]K)wdei-  without  sulphur,  is  full   as  great  as   with  sulphur  to  remain  undissolved,  and  still  udhcriag 

suli)1inr.  to  the  charcoal,    llie  way  to  insure  perfect  aoct- 

Tlic  i'Howiiig  are  a  few  out  of  many  trials  made  racy  ui   analysis  would   be  first  to    separate  the 

nt   *hf«   t'oyai  manufactory   at  Essoae,  near  Paris,  nitre  by  hot  water,  then  to  acidify  sll  tbe  salpkor 

in  17.sr>,  to  doteniiiiie  the  best  proportions  of  all  by  the  nitric  add,  to  dissolve  and  to  precipiiaic 

the  iu^redient.o.      Of  powder  made  with  nitre  and  it*  hy  a  solution  of  nitrat  or  muriat  of  banta; 

4-harcoal  ilone,  IG  of  nitre,  aiul  4  of  charcoal,  was  and  from  the  kixmn  constituents  of  this  salt,  to 

the  strongest,  and  gave  a  povver  of  9  in  the  cprou-  fi.nd  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  whilst  tbe  chircoi! 

vcttc.     With  all  three  ingredients    16  of  nitre,  4  here  remains  perfectly  untouched, 
of  charcoal,  and  1  of  sulphur,  raised  the  eprouvette         Besides  the  Nitkic    acii>    there  are  variosv 
to  15;  and  both  a  levs  and  a  greater  quantity  of    otheracids,  as  the  OXYMOBiATlCytbeHTPBiioxt- 
Hilphur  produced  t  smaller  eucct.     Tju-u  di^ii-     xlkiatic,    the    Arbenic,    Tt'KGixiCy  Moui- 
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e.ftnd  €otuMBic,  that  are  powerfal  tupportm  each ;  dnd  it' is  divided  into  100  linki,  of  7*99 

oombasdott.    Of  these  the  most  easy  of  access  iuchca  each. 

the  oxymuriattc;  and  this  has  in  consequence  Gunter*s  LIKE, a  logarithmicline,  usually 

en  tried  either  instead  of,  or  in  conjunction  graduated  uiwn  scales,  sectors,  &c. 

th,  the  nitric  acid,   to  ascertain  whether  it  be  j^  j,  ^j,^,  ^.^jj^^i  jj^^  j-^^  ^^  ij„^^  ^n^l  li„^  of 

«e-ed  or  imore  power.    1  he  effect  is  foundio  ^^^^^    ^ej      ^,„,    ^j^^  lojtarithm*  graduated 

h::h^e  ri^lr  Jnde?';:Si:h  ^r.T^'[^]  -Pon  a  ruler    Iwd  thercTre  scne?  to  .ol.e 

ias  with  comkterably  moie  energy  so  for  as  its  problems  instrumeiitally  in  the  same  manner 

age  extends ;  but  this  raage  is  far  short  of  that  «•  logarithms  do  anUimelically.     It  is  usuaUy 

xxSnccd  by  whpetre  or  nitrat  of  potash:  it  pro-  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  every  tenth  of 

loes  also  a  much  more  yiolent  explosion.    It  has  which   is  numbered,  beginning  with  1,  and 

am  denominated  Fiilminatiho  rowoaa ;  and  ending  with  10  ;  so  that  if  the  first  great  divi- 

c  have  already  treated  of  it  under  this  name.  gion,  marked  1 ,  stand  for  one-tenth  of  any  in- 

GUNSHOT-WOUNDS.    See  Surgery,  teger,  the  next  divitiun,  marked  2,  will  tund 

GUN-SMITH,  a  maker  of  small  6rc-arms,  for  two-tenths;   3,  three-tenths,  and  so  on; 

I  muskeu,  fowl iiis-pieces,  pistols,  &c.    *  and  the  intendediate  divisions  will,  in  like 

GUN-SMITHEkY,  the  business  of  a  sun-  manner,  represent  100th  parts  of  some  integer, 

nithy  or  the  art  of  making  fire-arms  of  the  If  each  of  tiie  great  divisions  represent  10  inte- 

HMUer  sort,  as  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  pis*  gers,  then  will  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  in- 

ok,  &c.    The  prtncinal  part  of  these  iustni-  tegen ;  aiMi  if  the  g^reat  divisions  be  tuppoitd 

tMMs  if'  the  banel,  wnich  ought  to  have  the  each  100,  the  subdivisions  will  be  each  10. 

bywing  properties.      1.  Lightness,  that  it  use  or  guntir*8  line. 

a  incommode  the  person  who  carries  it  ai  1.  Tojind  the  product  qf  two  numhen."^ 

u  possible.    S.  Sufiicient  strength  and  From  I  extend  the  compasaes  to  the  multiplier ; 

Hber protierties  requisite  to  prevent  its  Bursting  and  the  same  extent,  applied  the  same  way 

lyaaiscnarge.    3.  It  ought  to  be  constructed  from  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  pro- 

aiQch  a  manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence,  duct.    Thus  if  the  product  of  4  and  8  be  re- 


Me  on  this  subject  our  article  Fowlivo-  number  by  anotker.^^The  extent  from  the  di- 

Mice.*  visor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to 

GU'NSTICK.  s.  (gun  and  slick.)  The  ram-  the  quotient :  thus  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend 

Eer of  a  gun  (Sieuart) .  the  compasses  from  4  to  1 ,  and  the  same  extent 

GU^STOCK.  s.  (gun  and  stock,)    The  will  reach  from  36  to  9,  the  Quotient  aooght. 

vood  to  which  thtf  barrel  of  the  gun  is  fixed.  3.  To  three  gioennumhers,  tojind  a  fourth  pro^ 

GU'NSrONfi.  1.  {gun  and  stone.)  The  shot  portional, — ouppose  the  numbers  6,  8, 9  >  ex- 

f  cannon  (Shakspeare) ,  tend  the  compasses  fn)m  6  to  9,  and  this  ex- 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  excellent  English  tent,  laid  from  9  the  same  way,  will  reach  to 

lathemaiician  and  astronomer,  was  born  in  IS,  the  fourth  |)orpnrtional  required.    4.  7V> 

Icrtibrdshire  in  1581,  and  studied  at  West-  Jind  a  mean  proportional  between  any  two  giveu 

linsler-school ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  itum^refs.— Suppose 8  and  3S:  extend  theconi- 

btford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  passes  from  8  in  the  left-hand  part  of  the  line  to 

ti  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  32  in  the  right;  then  bisecting  tliis  distance,  its 

xkfi.    In  16 16  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  32 

r  divinity :  but  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  sought. 

■  knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  6.  To  extract  the  square  root  ((fany  number, — 

■n  before  been  chosen  professor  of  astro-  Suppose  25 :  bisect  the   dbtaiice  between   1 

imy  in  Gresham-coUege,  London ;  where  he  on  the  scale  and  the  point  repret>entiug  25; 

•tingnished  himself  by  his  lectures  and  writ-  then  the  half  of  this  distance,  set  ofl*  from  1, 

fB.    He  invented  a  small  portable  quadrant ;  will  give  the  point  representing  the  root  5.    In 

idalso  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  the  same  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that  of  any 

'ler  the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter's  scale.  He  higher  {lower,  may  be  found  by  dividirg  the 

Es  the  first  who  observed  the  variation  of  the  distance  on  the  line,  between  1  and  the  ^iven 

fl^jgoetic  needle.  He  likewise  ^ublislierl  Canon  number,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  index 

riangolornm;  and  a  work,  inticled.  Of  the  of  the  power  expresses;  then  one  of  those 

smor.    Cross-staff,   and   other   Instruments,  parts,  set  from  1,  will  find  the  point  represcnt- 

hia  last  was  published,  with  an  English  trans-  ing  the  root  rtrqiiired. 

lioBof  bis  Canon  Triangulorum,  m  4to.  by  Gdmter*s  quadeant,  isa  quadrant  made 

imoel  Foster,  professor  of  Gresham-college.  of  wood,  brass,  or  some  other  substance ;  beinp; 

\t,  Ganter  died  at  that  college  in  1 626.  a  kind  of  stereographie  projection  on  the  plan'^ 

Gomtee's  CBAiir,  the  cliain  in  common  of  the  equinoctial,  the  eye  being  supposed  in 

IE  §oit  measaring  land,  according  to  the  true  one  of  the  poles  :  so  tliat  the  tropic,  ecliptic. 

ttElute  measure :  so  called  from  Mr.  Ganter,  and  horiz4»n,  form  the  arches  ok  circles,  but 

I  reputed  inventor.  the  hour  circlet  other  curves,  drawn  by  means 

Tbcleiifcth  of  the  chain  is  ^  feet,  or  22  of  several  altitudes  of  the  sun,  for  some  particu* 

M^Mp  or  four  polet  of  five  yards  ejkI  a  half  Ux  latitude  every  d;]y  in  the  year. 
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This  in^trament  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of 
the  day,  the  sun*B  azimuth,  &c.  and  other  com- 
mon problems  of  the  sphere  or  slobe ;  as  also 
to  lake  the  ahitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 

GuHTER*s  SCALE,  Usually  called  by  seamen 
the  Gunter,  is  a  lam  plain  scale,  having  va- 
rious lines  upon  it,  of  great  use  in  working  the 
cases  or  questions  in  Davioation.  This  scale  is 
usually  two  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  with  various  lines  upon  it,  both 
natural  and  logarithmic,  relating  to  trigono- 
metry, uavieation,  &c.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  natural  lines,  and  on  the  other  the  artificial 
or  lognritlimic  ones.  The  former  side  is  first 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  aud  numbered 
from  one  to  twenty-four  inches,  running  the 
whole  lensth  near  one  edge.  One  half  the 
length  of  this  side  consists  of  two  plain  diago* 
nal  scales,  for  taking  off  dimensions  to  three 
places  of  figures.  On  the  other  half  or  foot  of 
this  aide  arc  contained  various  lines  relating  to 
trigonometry,  in  the  natural  numbers,  and 
marked  thus,  viz. 

Rumb,  the  rumbs  or  points  of  the  com}>as8; 

Chord,  the  line  of  chords ; 

Sine,  the  line  of  sines; 

Tan;;,  the  tangents ; 

S.  T.  thersenu-tangents;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  this  half  are, 

l^eag.  leagues,  or  equal  parts ; 

Kumb,  another  line  of  rumbs  ; 

M.  L.  miles  of  longitude; 

Chor.  another  line  of  chords. 

Also  in  the  middle  of  this  foot  are  L,  and  P, 
two  other  lines  of  equal  parts:  and  all  these 
lines  on  this  side  of  the  scale  serve  for  drawing 
<jr  Uying  down  the  figures  to  the  cases  in  trigo- 
nometry and  navigation.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  scale  are  the  following  artificial  or  loga* 
rithmic  lines,  which  serve  for  working  or  re- 
sol  vin<:;  those  cases  ;  viz. 

S.  R.  the  sine  rumbs; 

'1\  R.  the  tanaeut  rumbs ; 

Numb,  line  of  numbers  ; 

Sine,  sines ; 

V.  S.  the  versed  sines  ; 

Tang,  the*  tangents ; 

Men.  Meridional  parts  ; 

K.  P.  Equal  parts. 

GUNTOOR,  one  of  the  northern  circarsin 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  The  maritime 
|>arts  of  this  circar  arc  flat  and  open,  but  the  in- 
terior parts  contain  bome  very  strong  fortresses 
and  posts. 

GUNTZBEHG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the 
m.^rgravate  of  Hurgaw,  with  a  castle,  seated 
on  the  Danube.  Lat.  48.  35  N.  Lon.  10. 
25  E. 

GUN- WALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  upper- 
most wale  of  a  ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  reaches  on  either  side  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost 
bend  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the 
hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  stan- 
chiruis  which  support  the  waj-tc-trees. 

GTRGE.  «.   (^inr^f-s,  Latin.)   Whirlpool; 
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GCi'RGION.  t.  The  coaner  part  o(  ik 
meal,  sifted  from  the  bran. 

To  GU'RGLE.  V,  n,  {gorgtgluFt,  M)!^ 
fall  or  gush  with  a  noise,  as  water  fioai  tMik 
{Pope). 

GURIEF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  thepifiii 
ment  of  Astracan,  seated  near  the  Csspiaa  n. 
Lat.  4G.  32  N.     Lon.  52.  60  £. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.     See  Tih 

GLA. 

GURRAH,  a  town  of  Hindustan  Ptapi, 
situate  near  the  river  Nerbuddah.  Im»  fl. 
gN.     Lon.  80.  23  E. 

GURRAMCONDA,  a  town  of  thepe» 
sui a  of  Hindustan,  in  the  kin^kunofMyMi. 
Lat.^3.  47  N.     Lon.  78.  36  C. 

7*0  GUSH.  «.  M.  (goj/e/eM,  Dolch.)  lTb 
flow  or  rush  out  with  violence ;  not  to  img 
in  a  small  stream,  but  iu  a  l*vg^  body  (Im* 
son).  2.  To  emit  in  a  copious eBiaxioa(Pi^ 

Gush.  i.  (from  the  verb.)  Ao  cmiiMiif 
liquor  in  a  large  quantity  at  once;  the  li^ 
so  emitted. 

GUSSET.  1.  (gouuei,  French.)  An^iiitt 
sewed  on  cloth,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

GUST.  1.  (goust,  French  ;  guiim$t  Lstin.) 
1.  Sense  of  tasting  (Pope).  2.  Height  of  pir- 
ception  (Milion).  3.  Love;  liking  (TUkh 
son).  4.  Turn  of  fancy ;  intellectual  taste  {Dnf- 
den).  5.  (from  ^la/er,  Islandick.)  Asndda 
violent  blast  of  wmd  (AeUlison). 

GU'STABLE.  a.  (gusto,  Uiin.)  l.Tok 
tasted  (Ilarvei^),  2.  Pleasaut  to  the  tMte 
(Dcrham). 

GUSTATION,  s.  (gusto,  Latin.)  These 
of  lasting  (Brown), 

GUSTAVIA.  In  Wany,  a  genus  of  tk 
class  nionadelphia,  order  polyandria.  CJ]fx 
four  or  six-cleft ;  petals  four  or  six  ;  benydrr» 
four  or  iive.celled.  Two  s|H-cies:  trra  a 
Guiana  and  Surinam,  from  twenty  to  tbiity 
feet  hish  ;  the  tallest  with  large,  white  flowosy 
the  petals  tipt  with  red. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  sumamedthe 
Great,  kinji;  of  Sweden,  was  bom  st  Stock- 
holm in  IbQAy  and  succeeded  his fatho* ChiHa 
in  l6ll.  He  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Protestants  in  Germany,  who  were  udlT 
oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  hbshaic 
in  the  German  contests  forms  one  of  the  icoit 
interesting  passages  in  the  history  of  Eaiopr. 
Many  of  these  are  detailed  in  Coxe*s  History  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  This  illustrious  pro- 
tcbtant  hero  yielded  up  the  breath  of  liie ,  jotf 
as  he  grasped  the  palm  of  victory,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzcn,  being  then  only  in  the  38th  yeir 
of  his  age.  He  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  adorned  a  thnoe. 
The  following  character  of  him  is  given bj 
Mr.  Coze  in  the  interesting  work  before  men- 
tioned. "  As  an  individual,  he  was  reiigwci 
without  biuotry  or  affectation,  tem peine,  intl 
a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  domestic  s^ 
fection.  Though  unable  to  conqacr  at  all 
times  a  constitutional  warmth  of  temper,  V- 
possesscd  all  the  social  virtues,  and  the  conn- 
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GUT  GUV 

MMirteiy,  in  to  high  a  dcmt,  that  no  nia,  capital  of  a  coanty  of  the  same  namr. 

wn  ever  admitted  to  his  converse  Lat.  54.  ON.     Loo.  13.  39E. 

Mg  cbannedy  or  left  his  presence;  GU'lTA,  the  Latin  term  for  a  drop. 

I.     To  all  these  amiable  qualities,  Gutta  gamba.    See  Gambosia. 

the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  ac-  Gutta  serbva.    See  Amaukosis. 

tients  of  a  gentleman.     As  a  states-  Guttjb  rosacbjb.    Red  spots  upon  the 

xras  firm,  sagacious,  and  proTident,  face  and  nose. 

I  equally  the  grand  features  and  mt«  Gottji,  in  architecture,  ornaments  used  in 

1«  of  the  most  extensive  plans.     As  a  the  Doric  corniche,  or  in  the  architrave  under- 

le  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  his  neath  the  triglyphs,   representing  six  conical 

e  of  all  the  branches  of  the  military  drops  or  bells. 

hold,  inventive,  and  fertile  genius.  GUTHRIE  (William),   a  native  of  Scot, 

itive  sagacity,  undisturbed  presence  land,  was  born  in  1 70 1,  and  educated  at  Aber- 

ind  extensive  foresight,  were  warmed  deen.    His  most  esteemed  work  is  his  Geogra- 

ated  by  an  intrepidity  more  than  he*  phical  Grammar.    He  died  in  1769. 

I  commander  was  ever  more  ready  to  GU'TrATEl).    a.   (from  gutta,  Latin,  a 

I  person  to  dangers, -or  more  willing  drop.)  Besprinkled  with  drops;  bedropped. 

the  fatigues   and    hardships  of  his  GUTTJBELLBOIG  (John),  one  of  those 

e  was  accustomed  to  say,  '  Cities  are  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  is 

keeping  in  tents  ;  as  scholars,  in  the  attributed,  was  a  German,  descended  of  a  no- 

r  the  master,  shut  their  books,  so  my  ble  famiW,  and  born  at  Mentz  in  1408.     If  he 

ithout  my  presence,  would  slacken  did  not  amolutely  invent  printing,  it  b  proba* 

ITS.*    Like  many  other  great  men  he  ble  he  was  the  nrst  who  conceived  the  idea  of 

destinarian,  from  a  pious  submission  printing  a  book ;    which  he  executed,   first 

vitable  decrees  of  an  all-wise  ^t>vi-  with  blocks  of  wood  engraved,  and  afterwards 

>  those  who  urged  him  to  u>are  his  with  separate  letters  cot  in  wood.    He  died  at 
le  replied,  *  My  hour  is  wntten  in  Menta  m  1468. 

md  cannot  be  reversed  on  earth.'  GUTTER,  s.  (from  guUur,  a  throat,  Lat.) 

reated  a  new  system  of  tactics,  and  1 .  A  passage  for  water.  3.  A  small  longitudinal 

1  army  which  was  without  a  parallel  hollow. 

silent  discipline,  and  for  its  smgolar  To  Gu'ttbb.  v.  o.  (ficom  the  noon.)    To 

recision,  and  unity  in  action.     He  cut  in  small  hollows.  ^ 

J,  not  by  dint  of  numbers,  or  the  im-  Gutters,  in  building,  a  kind  of  canals 
fortunate  rashness,  but  by  the  wis-  in  the  roo&  of  buikiings,  serving  to  drain,  re- 
profoundness  of  his  combinations,  by  ceive,  and  carry  off  the  rain-waters.  They  are 
tible  yet  bridled  spirit  of  enterprize,  generally  lined  with  sheet-lead.  They  should 
)nfidence  and  heroism  which  lie  in-  always  be  with  a  slope  sufficient  to  prevent  the 

>  his  troops.    Since  the  days  of  Alex-  water  fromstanding  in  plashes. 

le  progress  of  no  conqueror  had  been  To  GUTTLE,  v.  n.  (from  gui.)  To  feed 

apid  ;   since  the  time  of  Caesar,   no  luxuriously ;  to  gormandize  (D^denY, 

1  had  united,  in  so  consummate  a  de-  To  Gu'ttlb.  v.  a,  (from  gui,)  To  swal- 

the  Qualities  of  the  gentleman,  the  low.     A  low  word  {UEUrange), 

I.  and  the  soldier."  GUTTLER.   «.  (from  guttle.)   A  greedy 

TUL.  a,  {gust  and/ii//.)  Tasteful ;  eater. 

d  {Decay  of  Piety).  GUTTULOUS.  a.  {from  guttula,  Latin.) 

X>.  1.   (Italian.)     1.  The  relish  of  In  the  form  of  a  small  drop  (J^rown). 

: ;  the  power  by  which  any  thing  ex-  GU'  ITURAL.  a.  {mUturalit,  Latin.)  Pro- 

lations  in  the  palate  (Derham).    i.  nounced  in  the  throat  ^belonging  to  the  throat 

lal  taste;  liking  {Dryden).  {Holder). 

)  (Con),  in  music,  with  taste.  Guttural  artbrt.    The  superior  thy- 

ROW,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  roideal  artery.  The  first  branch  of  the  external 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  capital  carotid. 

rcle  ofWinden.    Here  is  an  ele^nt  GUTTURALNESS.   ».  (from  guttural.) 

1  which  the  dukes  sometimes  reside.  The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

57  N.     Lon.  12.  13  E.  GUITY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  when 

^Y.   a.  (from  gust.)  Stormy;   tern-  anything  is  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops. 

{Shakspeare),  *  In  blazoning,  the  colour  of  the  drops  is  to  ot: 

«.  (^u/Ze/ii,  German.)     1.  The  long  named,  as  ^utty  of  sable,  of  gules,  &c. 

Iiing,  with  many  convolutions,  from  GUY  (Ihomas),  ihe  founder  of  Guy's  Hos- 

ch  to  the  vent  {Bacon).    2.  The  sto-  pital,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Guy,  lignterman 

he  receptacle  of  food:    proverbially  and  coal-dealer  in  Horsley-down,  South  wark. 

r).    3.  Gluttony  -,  love  ofgormaodiz-  He  was  bred  a  bookseller,  and  began  trade  with 

fwiU) .  no  larger  a  stock  than  SOOl.;  but  the  bulk  of  his 

ft.  o.  a.  (from  the  noon.)     I.  To  fortune  was  made  by  purchasing  seamen's  tic- 

;   to  draw ;    to  exenterate.     S.  To  kets  during  queen  Anne's  wars,  aud  by  specu- 

f  contents  {Dry den).  lations  in  South-Sea  stock,  io  the  memorable 

KOW,  a  town  of  Swedish  Foment*  year  1720.    Besides  Guy's  Hospiul,  he  erected 
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nn  alms-house  at  Tamworlh.    He  (lied  in  1724,  part;   for  where  it  was  not  lUturaliy  so,  it 

aged  81,  worth  300,0001.  has  been  scraped  away;  and  the  height  fnMs 

Guy,  it)  a  shio,  is  any  rope  used  for  keeping  the  plain  below  is  from  200  to  300  leec.  llie 

off  things  from  bearing  or  falling  against  the  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge  of  thepfccipice 

ship's  sides  when  ther  are  hoisting  in.    That  all  around  ;  and  the  only  entrance  if  by  siepi 

rope  which  at  one  end  is  made  fast  lo  the  fon.>«  running  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  defendfdoQ 

mast,  and  seized  to  a  single  block  at  the  |x:n-  the  side  next  the  country  hy  a  wall  and  b«- 

dant  of  the  garnet,  is  called  the  guy  of  the  gar-  tiuns.    The  area  within  is  full  of  noble  biiili> 

net.  ings,  reservoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  cultirad 

GU YON  (Johanna  Mary  Bouriers  de  la  land  ;  >o  that  it  is  a  little  difitrict  withia  itsd£ 

Mothe),  a  French  lady,  memorable  for  her  At  the  N.  VV.  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  tosri^ 

writings,  and  for  her  sufS^rings  in  the  cause  of  pretty  large,  and  well  built,  the  booiei  all  if 

Quietism,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  stune.    This  place  is  considered  as  the  GtU 

and  burn  at  Montargis  in  l648.    She  shewed  tar  of  the  Hast ;  but,  in  1780,  m^jorFopba 

some  extraordinary  symptoms  of  illumination  took  it  by  an  unexpected  nocturnal  eicaUb 

from  her  earliest  infancy,  aud  tried  to  take  the  It  is  SO  miles  S.  of  Agra.  Lat.  26*  9  N.  Loo. 

veil  before  she  was  of  age  to  dispose  of  herself;  78.  30  E. 

but  her  parents  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentle-  GWiNIAD,  in  ichthyobgy.    See  Sainq. 

man  to  whom  I  hey  had  promised  her.  She  was  a  GY  A  111  US,  in  the  ancient  geognphy,  m 

widow  at  the  age  of  28 ;  when,  distinguishing  of  the  Cyclades,  IS  miles  in  compass,  lyingM 

herself  in  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  the  east  of  Delos.    It  was  a  desart  idiuid,  mi 

known  by  the  name  of  Quietism,  complaints  allotted  for  a  place  of  banishment  by  ikeB^ 

were  made  of  her  spiritualism,  and  she  was  mans. 

confined  by  order  of  the  king,  and  severely  ex-  GYBE.  «.  (SeeGiBE.)     A  sneer;  ataail; 

a  mined  for  eight  months.    She  was  discnarg-  a  sarcasm  iShakspeare).    \ 

ed ;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perse*  To  Gybe.  v.  n.  To  sneer;  to  taont  iSfn' 

cution  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,    and  ser). 

thrown  into  the  Bastile,  where  she  unclerwent  GYFHORN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saioiiv,io 

many  examinations ;  but  nothing  being  made  the  duchy  of  L^unenberg,  seated  on  the  mfH 

out  against  her,  she  once  more  obtained  her  li*  A  Her  and  lAcr.  Lat.  52. 49  N.  Lon.  10. 49^ 

berty,  and  lived  private  till  her  death,  in  1717.  GYMNANTHES.     In  botany,  agenmif 

She  spent  her  latter  years  in  mystical  reveries ;  the  class  moncecia,  order  monadefji^ia.  Mik: 

covermg  her  tables,  ceilings,  and  every  thing  amcnt naked;  pcrianthless ;  corolless;  ftiONii^ 

that  would  receive  them,  with  the  traces  of  a^  pedicels  two-|)arted   or  three-forked,  bctfiit 

visionary  imagination.     Ucr  pious  verses  were^  the  anthers.  Fem. :  amcnt  or  germ  pedteeUd} 

collected  after  her  death  in  5  vols,    intitled  .corolleis;    style    three-cleft;    capsule  thm* 

C\inti(|ues     spirituels,     ou    d*Kmblemes    sur  grained,  three-celled.   Two  species :  shnibioC 

TAmour  Divui.     Her  publications  were,  Le  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

moyen  court  et  tres  facile  de  faire  Oraisons;  GYM  NASI  ARCH,  in  antiquity,   the  di> 

and  Le  Caniique  des  Cantiqucs  de  Salomon  rector  of  the  gymnasium.     He  had  twodqn- 

intcrpret<^  selon  le  sens  mystique ;  which  were  ties  under  him  ;  the  one  called  xy^tarch,  wht 

condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.     Seve-  presided  over  the  athletse,  and  had  theoreni|kt 

ral  of  her  ])oems  were  translated  by  the  late  of  wrestling;  the  other  was  ^ymnastcs,  wbs, 

Mr.  \V.  Cowper;  since  the  death  of  that  ad*  had  the  direction  of  all  other  exercises, 

mirable  poet  they  have  been  published  by  the  GYMNASIUM,  from  >u/xve;,   nudui,  U- 

Kev.  Mr.  Bullof  Newport-Poffnel.  cause  the  athletes  were  usually  naked,  m 

GUZES,  in  heraldry,  roundlcs  of  a  sanguine  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where  all  the  puhlie 
or  murry  colour.  These,  from  their  bloody  exercises  were  performed,  and  where  not  odIj 
hue,  are  by  some  sui)posed  to  represent  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited,  but  also  phi- 
wounds,  losophers,  poets,  ar.d  rhetoricians  repeated  uwr 

GUZERAT,  a  peninsula  of  Hindustan  Pro-  compositions.    The  laborious  exercises  of  the 

per,  200  miles  long,  and  140  broad,  formed  by  gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  throwioi; 

the  Arabian  s>ea,  and  the  gulfs  of  Cantbay  and  the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  «ii 

Ciitch.     Amedabat  is  the  capital.  called  by  the  Greeks  vnra^^hm,  and  by  the  Bo- 

To  GU'ZZLE.  V.  n.  (from  gut  or  gust.)  To  mans  quinquertia, 

gormandize;  to  feed  immodenitely  (Gay).  The  gymnasia  were  not  single  edifices,  but 

To  Gu'zzLE.  v.H,  To  swallow  with  immo-  a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  sofficirn% 

derate  ^w^x.  {Dryden),  capacious  to  hold  many  thousands  of  people  ai 

GU^ZZLER.  $.  (from  guzzle.)  A  gorman«  once^  and  having  room  enough  for  plitkM»* 

dizor;  an  immoderate  eater  or  drinker  (Dry^  phers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  professon of  allothcr 

{Icn).  sciences  to  read  their  lectures;  and  wrcstleis 

GWALIOR,  an  ancient  fortress  ofHiodus-  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to  tx» 

tan  J'roper,   in  the  province  of  Gohad.     It  ercise;  at  the  same  time  without  the  least  din 

stands  on  a  vast  rock,    about  four  miles  in  turbance  or  interruption.    They  consislcdofa 

1cn^th,  but  narrow  and  of  unequal  breadth,  great  many  parts.     Vitruvius  recites  no  ksf 

and  nearly  flat  nn  the  top.    The  sides  are  so  than  twelve,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  (0- 

Mcep  as  lo  appear  almost  perpendicular  in  every  riceum,  the  Ephebcum,  the  Alipterium,  ^hc 
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laestra^  the  Sphxristerium,  ihe  Stadium,  and  way  it  was  practised  by  the  ancients  it  frfquent'^ 
:  Xjrati.  See  Coriceum*  &c.  ly  nroducea  deformity.  See  ATHLETiB. 
6YmNAST£S.  See  Gymnasi arch.  Keal  or  stijiposed  improvements  in  the  cos- 
QYMNA'STIC.  a.  (yvfxya^ixoi,)  Pertaining  toms  of  the  huropean  nations  have  now  nearly- 
athletic  exercises  {Arbulhnoi).  abolished  or  altered  almost  all  of  the  ancient 
GY^INA^TICALLY.  ad,  (from  gym«  gymnastic  exercises;  active  feats  and  snddca 
siic.)  Athletically;  fitly  for  strong  exercise  turns  of  the  body,  or  tumbling,  are  totally  de- 
^oio;t).  spisod,  and  confined  to  the  most  pitiful  public 
6YMNASTICON,  the  name  given  to  a  exhibitions  ;  playing  with  the  ball  is  very  little 
■diine  inirented  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  which  practised;  leaping  and  foot  races  are  limited  ta 
tables  persons  to  exercise  themselves  in  any  a  few  wagers ;  pitching  the  quoit  tf Idem  ex- 
sgree  wished  for,  in  their  own  chambers,  in  tends  beyond  the  apprentice  and  the  labourer  ^ 
Ipirts  of  the  bdcly  at  once,  or  partially,  as  the  throwing  the  javelm  is  entirely  discontinued  ; 
m  may  require.  For  this  invention  Mr.  wrestling,  long  a  favourite  athletic  exercise  in 
dOiriKies  has  obtained  letters  patent;  and  it  England,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
ppesrs  well  calculated  to  afibrd  suitable  do-  wanton  school-boy ;  boxins,  (thanks  to  our 
itei  of  exercise  to  sick  people ;  in  which  case,  morals)  to  the  lowest  wretches  in  society ;  the* 
I  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  and  uti-  tournament,  evidently  derived  from  the  LudiLS 
\Vf.  Trojae,  is  nearly  forgotten ;  the  chaiiot  race  is 
GYMNASTICS,  Gymkasticb,  or  the  in  the  same  state  of  disuse ;  and  we  have  no- 
9TMVASTIC  ART,  the  art  of  performing  thing  which  resembles  the  miliury  pyrhic; 
strdses  of  the  body,  whether  for  defence,  and  even  the  faint  stmilaritv  of  the  games  eniw 
ledth,  or  diversion.  (See  Gymnasium.)  meratcd  are  supported  by  tne  caprice  of  a  few 
ierenl  modem  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  individuals,  who  are  often  condemned  for  em«* 
il.  Burette  has  given  the  history  of  gymnastics  plnying  their  time  to  so  little  purpose. 
D  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  In-  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  attention 
cripdons.  On  the  first  establishment  of  so-  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  many 
vxf,  men,  being  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  of  the  gymnastic  sports  are  in  full  use  at  this 
oilttary  exercises  for  repelling  the  insults  of  moment,  without  the  inhabitants  suspecting; 
bell  neighbours,  instituted  games  and  propos-  that  nations  very  remote  from  them  had  similar 
d  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combau  of  some  thousand  years  past.  Two  instances  of 
Sven kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  strength  this  fact  are  so  exactly  in  point,  that  we  cannot 
ad  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  refrain  from  giving  them.  Mr.  Cordiner,  who 
tivio^  a  ball,  or  tossing  a  quoit,  together  with  very  lately  presented  the  public  with  &  work 
rmUing,  &c.  were  exercises  sup|>osed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  relates  the 
■ted  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  those  days,  particulais  of  a  Cingalese  play,  m  the  following 
}  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre-  words : 

nee  of  the  aged,  who  sat  as  their  judges,  and  *'  Gay  and  noisy  amusements  do  not  often 
spensed  prizes  to  the  conquerors ;  till  what  interrupt  the  prcaominant  repose  of  the  ge- 
ls originally  only  amusement  became  at  nuine  Ceylonese ;  but  a  sort  of  comical  repre* 
^gth  a  matter  of  such  inf\))ortance  as  to  in-  sentation  is  sometimes  attempted,  to  gratify  a 
rest  great  cities  and  entire  nations  in  its  prac-  man  of  elevated  rank,  or  to  celebrate  an  occa- 
c  sion  of  extraordinary  festivity.  On  the  28th  of 
According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  December,  1803,  while  lorcl  viscount  Valentia 
tie  time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  who  was  visiting  governor  North  at  Colombo,,  a 
Lioduced  this  art  into  physic;  and  his  sue-  numerous  com|>anyof  the  British  inhabitants 
■on,  convinced  by  expenence  of  its  useful-  were  favoured,  after  dinner,  with  the  sight  of 
My  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  improve  an  exhibition,  called  b]^the  natives  a  Cynga- 
Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen,  has  lese  play,  although  from  the  rude  nature  of  the 
ren  instances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exer-  performance  it  can  hardfy  be  ranked  among  the 
e  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  effccu  of  productions  of  the  divroatic  art. '  The  stage 
liking,  with  regard  to  health  ;  also  of  the  was  the  green  lawn  before  his  excellency's 
ferent  sorts  of  races,  either  on  foot  or  horse-  villa  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  open  theatre  waa 
sk ;  leaping,  wrestling,  the  exercise  of  the  lighted  with  lamps  supported  on  posts,  and 
ipended  ball,  called  corycus,  chironomy,  flambeaus  held  in  men's  hands.  The  enter- 
ctions,  frictions,  rolling  in  the  sand,  &c.  tainment  commenced  with  the  feats  of  a  set  of 
It  as  physicians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exer-  active  tumblers,  whose  naked  bodies  were 
et  of  the  gymnastic  art  in  tneir  practice,  it  painted  all  over  with  white  crosses.  They 
tie  to  be  divided  between  them  and  the  mas-  walked  on  their  hands,  and  threw  themselves 
f  of  martial  and  athletic  exercises,  who  kept  round,  over  head  and  hteU,  three  or  four  times 
looh,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in-  successively,  without  a  pause.  Two  boys  em- 
a»ed  in  Greece.  The  Romans,  at  length,  bracing  one  another,  with  head  opposed  to  feet, 
i^t  the  same  taste ;  and  advanced  the  o^'m*  tiimb!«l  round  like  awheel,  but  necessarily 
itics  to  a  great  pitch  of  magnificence.  Tnere  with  a  slower  motion,  as  a  momentary  stop 
no  doubt  that,  under  proper  regulations,  the  was  required  when  each  person  touched  the 
nnastic  art  mi^t  consiaerably  improve  the  ground.  The  young  performers,  sinsly,  twisted 
man  strength  and  ooustitution  ;  but  in  the  their  bodies  with  a  quickness  anu  flexibility 
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ivhicli  it  would  be  difficult  to  imitate  in  a  less  PI*  CXXVIII.)     The  other  two  are  as  fo!- 

relaxing  cltmate.     Some  of  the    movements  lows. 

produced  sensations  by  no  means  agreeable,  aS  1.  G.  ascanii.   Siirery  gymnetros.    Speckled 
ibey  conveyed  the  idea  of  occasioning  uneasi-  lon^indinally  with  brown  poiots;  the  renital 
ncss  to  the  actors.     After  this,  six  or  seven  cirn  dilated  at  the  tips,     '^ihis  extraordinary 
professed  dancers  appeared  on  the  stage.  They  fish/*  observes  Dr.  Shaw,  **  seems  to  have  beta 
were  dreued  like  tne  say  damsels  on  the  coast  unknown  till  within  the  space  of  a  few  yean 
of  Ckiromandel ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  past;  nor  are  its  character  and  history  yet  lo 
appeared  not  to  be  females*  and  an  inferiority  distinctly  ascertained  as  might  be  wishes.    It 
of  gesticulation  was  visible  in  the  style  of  their  is  a  native  of  the  northern  seas»  and  seems  to 
performance.    Two  men,  raihed  u|>on  stilts,  have  been  first  described  by  professor  Ascanius 
walked  in  amongst  them,  exhibiting  a  most  in  his  work,  intiiled  Icones  rerum  naturaliora. 
gigpnric  stature ;  pieces  of  bamboo  were  tied  The  length  of  the  specimen  was  ten  feet,  and 
round  their  legs,  reaching  only  a  little  above  the  diameter,  which  was  equal  throughout  die 
the  knee,  and  elevatine  them  three  feet  from  whole  length,  about  six  inches:  the  head  shon, 
the  ground  ;  they  moved  slowly,  without  much  the  mouth  small,  and  the  eves  rather  brge :  on 
ease,  and  had  nothing  to  support  them  but  the  the  upper  part  of  the  heaq,  before  the  com- 
equipoise  of  their  own  bodies :  a  man  then  ap-  mencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  were  situated 
peared,    masked,    armed  with    a  sword  and  seven  or  eight  upright,  naked  rays,  or  processes, 
switch,  and  habited  in  the   old  Portuguese  of  moderate  length  ;  the  dorsal  "fin,  which  was 
dress ;  two  others  resembling  Dutchmen,  and  rather  shallow,  commenced  at  a  small  distance 
masked,    preceded,  who   skipped  about  and  beyond  these ;  and  running  along  the  whole 
drove  all  before  them  in  an  imperative  manner;  length  of  the  back,  formed,  by  its  contintn- 
groups  of  horrible  masks,  set  with  teeth,  one  tion,  the  tail  fin»  which  was  canied  to  a  very 
of  wnich  had  the  head  and  proboscis  of  an  ele-  small  distance  beneath  the  body,  there  being, 
phant,  followed ;  the  persons  who  bore  them  properly  speaking,  no  vent-fin  :   the  pectoni 
carried  lighted  torches  in  each  hand,  those  they  tins  were  very  small,  of  a  slightly  ovate,  or 
whirled  rapidly  reond,  alternately  lighting  and  rounded  shape,  and  situated  at  a  small  distance 
extinguishing  them  in  the  course  of  their  revo-  from  the  head :  the  ventral  fins,  if  they  can  be 
lutions;  these  personified  devils,  and  some-  said  to  deserve  the  name,  cK)nsbted  of  a  pair  of 
times  laughed  to  excess,  but  said  little ;  imita-  extremely  long  single  rays  or  processes  termi- 
tions  of   wild   animals  next  appeared ;    but  nated  by  a  small  ovate  expanaed  tip  or  finor 
the  prettiest  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  extremity ;  the  gill-covers  appeared  to  consisi 
circular  dance,  by  twelve  children  about  ten  of  five  or  six  radiated  laminae;  the  colour  of 
years  of  age ;  they  danced  opposite  to  one  an-  the  whole  body  was  bright  silver,  with  a  bli»* 
other,  two  and  two,  all  courtesied  at  one  time  ish  cast  diffused  over  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
down  to  the  ground,  shook  their  whole  bodies  back  ;  the  lateral  line  was  strongly  marked,  aod 
wi)h  their  hands  fixed  in  their  sides,  and  kept  ran  from  the  gill-covers  to  the  tail,  and  the 
time   to  the  music  with  two  little  clattering  sides  of  the  body  were  marked  by  several  loo- 
sticks,  one  in  each  hand.  Going  swiftly  round,  gitudinal  double  rows  of  slightly  extant,  very 
being  neatly  dressed,  of  one  size,  ana  perfect  small,  dusky  specks ;  the  forehead  was  white, 
in  the  performance,  this  youthful  dance  pro-  the  fins  pale  brown.    This  fish  is  said  to  be 
duced  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  brought  to  [generally  seen  either  preceding  or  accompany- 
remembrance    the    pictures    of   the    fleeting  ing  the  shoals  of  herrings  in  the  northern  seis, 
hours.'*  for  which  reason  it  is  popularly  known  bj  the 

Captain  Cook  relates,  in  the  second  volume  title  oTKing  of  (he  Herrings,** 

of  the  account  Of  hb  voyage  to  the  Pacific  2.  G.  Blochii.  Blueish-silvery  with  obKqse 

Ocean  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  the  na*  linear^  brown  bands;  rounded  spots,  red  fins; 

lives  play  at  bowls  with  pieces  of  whetstone,  aod  four  ventral  rays.     A  native  of  the  Indian 

in  shape  resembling  a  small  cheese,  rounded  at  seas ;  but  occasionally  met  with  in  the  seas  of 

the  edges,  highly  polished,  and  weighing  about  Europe.     In  its  geaeral  appearance  nearly  st- 

a  pound.     '*  Tney  also  use,  in  the  manner  lied  to  the  precedine  species.     A  specimen  of 

that  >ve  throw  quoits,   small,  fiat,  rounded  this  fish  appears  lo  nave  been  found  in  Feb. 

pieces  of  the  writing-slate,  of  the  diameter  of  179B,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.    Length  eight 

the  bowls,  but  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  feel  six  inches ;  breadth  in  the  widest  part  ten 

thick,  also  well  polished.'*  inches  and  a  half;  thickness  two  incbo  snd 

GYMNETRUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  three  Quarters :  tailless, 

the  class  pisces,  order  ihoracica.  Body  extreme-  GY'MNIC.  a,  (yv/x>txo;.)  Such  as  practise 

ly  long,  compressed  ;  teeth  nunterous,  subu-  the  athletic  or  gymnastic  exercises  (Afl7/M^ 

late;  gill-membrane  four  or  five-rayed;  anal  GYMNOPOGUM.     In  botany,  a  genos 

fin    wanting.     Four  species :    inhabitants  of  of  the   class    pentandria,    order    monogynii- 

European  and  Asiatic  seas.     We  have  made  Corol  twisted  ;  stigma  two-lipped,  villous  it 

this  fish  a  distinct  genus  principally  on  the  an-  the   lip;  drupe  with  a  half,  two-celled  not. 

tbority  of  Dr.  Shaw,  for  it  is  not  so  arranged  Three  species  ;  natives  of  the  Polynesian  i&ln* 

by  many  respectable  ichthyologists:  and  even  GYMNOSO PRISTS,  a  sect  of  phikwo- 

Dr.Shawhimself  admits  that  two  outof  the  four  phers  who  clothed  themselves  do  farther  than 

species  at  least  are  doubtful,    (S<^  Nat,  Hist,  modesty  required.    There  were  some  of  dicst 
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s  in  Africa ;  but  the  most  celebrated  clan  Mtdilerraucaii  set.     The  following  are  the 

hem  was  in  India.    The  African  p^'mno-  chief: 

lists  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  I.  G.  electrtcus.  Electric  eel  orft^nute. 
r  the  Nile,  without  the  accommodation  Blackish,  without  dorsal  fin  ;  caudal  fin  very 
er  of  house  or  cell.  They  did  not  form  obtuse,  and  joined  to  the  anal.  Head  sprinkled 
mselves  into  societies  like  those  of  India,  with  perforated  dots;  around  the  body  a  num- 
each  had  his  private  retirement,  where  he  her  or  small  annular  bands,  or  rather  wrinkles^ 
lied  and  performed  his  devotions  by  him«  by  which  it  has  a  power  of  contracting  or  ex- 
.  If  any  person  had  killed  aootner  by  tending  its  length  :  nostrils  two  on  ctth  side ; 
Dee»  he  applied  to  these  sages  for  absolu-  the  first  lar^e,  tubular«  and  elevated,  che  others 
ly  and  submitted  to  whatever  penances  they  small,  and  level  with  the  ikin  ;  tceih  small, 
iiMd.  '^"^  observed  an  extraordinary  fru«  prickly  $  tongue  broad  and  warty,  at  is  also  the 
fy»-«nd  lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  palate.  Inhabits  various  parts  of  South  Am»« 
£•  ■  Lucan  ascribes  to  these  gymnosophists  rica  ;  from  three  to  foor  feet  loog;  but  a  re- 
iral  new  discoveries  in  astronomy.  markable  power  of  inflictiiic  an  electrical 
Hie  Indian  gymno3ophi«ts  dwelt  in  the  shock  whenever  it  is  toucheo.  This  may  be 
ods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  pro-  conveyed  even  through  a  stick  to  the  person 
;is  of  the  earth,  and  never  drank  wine,  nor  whcr  holds  it,  and  if  so  severe  as  to  benumb  the 
rried.  Some  of  them  practised  physic,  and  limbs  of  such  as  are  ex|X)sed  to  it.  By  this 
relied  from  one  place  to  another :  these  [Mwer  it  sto^fies  and  then  seizes  such  smaller 
re  particularly  famous  for  their  remedies  iishcs  and  animals  as  have  ventured  to  ajjproach 
linst  barrenness.  Some  of  thein  likewise  it,  and  thus  makes  them  its  prey.  This  extra* 
•tended  to  practise  magic,  and  to  foretei  fu-  ordinary  power  in  the  electric  ^mnote  wos 
V  events.  first  ascertained  by«M.  Richer,  in  l()71 :  but 
SYMNOSPERMIA.  The  name  of  the  the  nrinciplc  upon  which  it  depends  not  hav- 
)H  order  in  the  class  didynamia,  in  Linn^us's  ing  oeen  detected,  the  discovery  was  at  first 
tificial  Arrangement ;  comprehending  those  regarded  with  a  considerable  portion  of  general 
mts  which  have  four  stainens»  of  which  the  scepticism.  Subsequent  catperiments,  how- 
0  middle  ones  are  shorter  than  the  two  ooter  eveTp  and  especially  those  of  Condaraine  and 
cs»  within  a  ringent  flower,  succeeded  by  Ingram,  and  more  recently  those  of  Dr.  Ban- 
ir  naked  seeds.—- These  are  the  same  with  crof^  luve  removed  eviery  doubt,  and  traced 
t  hbiati  of  Toumefort ;  and  the  verticilbta  this  peculiar  endowment  to  its  true  source. 
Bn,  and  of  Linn^us  in  hu  Natural  Oiders.  See  Nat.  Hist.  PL  CXXVIII. 
e  OiDTMAWiA  ASGiospBBMia,  and  Bo-  8.  G.  albifrons.  White-shouldered  g)'mnote.' 
iHY.  Fore-part  of  the  back  snowy  ;  heaa  with  a 
6YMNOSPERMOUS.  (yt/fxn;,  naked,  and  deeper  mouth  than  the  rest  of  its  tribe ;  very 
ifiuh  seed.)  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  obtuse,  fleshy,  and  sprinkled  with  minute 
lat  bearing  naked  seeds  $  in  opposition  to  pores  ;  u|)per  lip  verv  thick,  including  the  low- 
it  which  has  seeds  enclcMcd  in  a  capsule  or  er  ;  tongueless  $  gill-covers  with  a  semilunar 
ber  vessel.  opening  oefore  the  fleshy  base  of  the  pectoral 
6YMNOST0MUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  fins,  black  prominent,  with  a  small  double 

the  class  cryptogamia,  order  mosci.    Cap-  bone  at  the  base  of  the  fint  ray :  palate  beset 

h  with  the  mouth  naked ;  lid  deciduous ;  with  papilla :  anal  fin  beginning  from  the 

il  entire,  separating  from  the  base ;  flowers  throat :  foregMrt  of  the  back  convex,  with  a 

niaal.    Seventeen  species ;  all  but  one  in-  brown,  sof^,  fleshy  cirrus  behind  the  middle, 

ijtttow  to  our  own  country,  posteriorly  to  which  it  is  destitute  of  scales : 

GYMNCXTHORAX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  tail  compressed,  flat,  with  an  oval  fin;  from 

the  class  pisces,  order  apodalia.    Body  eel-  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the 

tped  ;  wituout  pectoral  fin  ;  spiracle  single  back  a  snowy  band.   Inhabits  Surinam ;  about 

each  side,  small,  oval,  uncovered  ;  mouth  a  foot  long.    It  is  uncertain  whether  this  or 

aed  with  numerous  sharp  teeth ;  nostrils  tu-  the  ensuing  possess  any  electric  power  *.  their 

lar.    Four  species,  inhabitants  of  the  Ame-  general  character  should  rallier  induce  us  to 

In  or  Mediterranean  seas*    The  latest  is  suppose  that  they  do. 

cchidra  ;  with  head  depressed ;  body  varied  3.  G.  carapo.    American  gymnote.    Nakcfi 

th  brown  and  black,  and  immediately  be-  brown,  without  dorsal  fin  :  tail  tapering  to  a 

id  the  head  vere  turgid  :  mouth  large,  with  point ;  lower  jaws  shorter:  back  blackish,  s|iot* 

>  cirri  near  tne  nostrils ;  eyes  vivacious ;  ted  with  brown ;  anal  fin  not  reaching  to  the 

le  Urge :  flesh  very  good.    Inhabits  Palmer-  tip  of  tlie  tail,  but  terminating  before  the  cau- 

H  Island :  from  four  to  five  feet  long :  from  dal.    Inhabits  the  fresh  water  rivers  of  Anie- 

to  twelve  inches  tliick :  has  a  horrid  aspect,  rica  ;  from  one  to  two  feet  long :  flesh  very 

l^much  resembles  a  serpent.  good.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXXVIII. 

^YMNOTUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  GYMSOPHILA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

Is  pttces,  order  apodal.    Headwith  lateral  class  dccandria,  order  digynia.     Calyx  one- 

tcules :  two  tentacles  at  the  upper  lip ;  eyes  leafed,    campanulate,    angular  i    petals    five, 

«red  with  the  common  skin  :  giU-membranc  ovate    sessile;    capsule    globular,  one-celled. 

frayed ;  body  compressed,  carinatc  beneath  Thirteen  species ;  chiefly  plants  of  the  south  of 

ha  fln.    Nine  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  Europe;  and  one  of  which,  G.strulhium,  from 

tlie  South  American  ^oasls :  one^  of  the  its  sa])oaaccous  property,  ij  use4  by  the  Spa- 
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tiiards  for  the  purpose  of  soap.  It  Is  a  natite 
of  Spain,  v\iih  linear,  flvbiiv  leaves,  the  axil- 
lary ones  c-rovi'iecl  a  .H  rounci. 

GYNAiCEUM,  in  aminui'y,  a  separate 
room  where  the  wometi  employ  themselves. 

GY N  ^C I A .  (ywmxiM,  from  ywi,  a  woman.) 
The  menstrual  discharge.  Someiimes  the  lo- 
chia. 

GYN^COCRACY,  the  government  of 
women  :  or  a  state  where  they  are  capable  of 
the  supreme  command. 

GYNiECOCRATUMENI,  an  ancient 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europora,  inhabiting  the 
eastern  banks  nf  the  river  T anais,  near  its  open- 
ins  into  the  Palus  Mceotis.  They  were  thus 
called,  because  under  the  dominion  of  women. 
They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fabulous 
people  have  generally  concluded  the  same  of 
the  Gynxcocretume/ii. 

GVK^COCOSML  (ri/wixoxotrfMi.)  In  anti- 
quity, Athenian  magistrates,  whose  business  it 
was  to  regulate  the  women*8  apparel  and  man- 
ners, according  to  the  rales  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency. Of  these  magistrates  there  were  ten  ; 
and  they  were  sometimes  called  Gyna*conomi. 

GYNiECOMASTOS.  (of  jtm,  woman, 
and  noiju^vt,  1  bear.)  A  term  used  by  the  an- 
cients, to  express  a  man  whose  birasts  are  large 
and  turgid  like  those  of  women,  and  afford 
uiilk. 

GYN  A'NDRIA.  (yimi,  a  woman,  and  amp, 
a  man.)  In  botany,  the  name  of  the  twentieth 
class  in  the  Linn^n  Artificial  System,  con- 
taming  all  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  the  stamens  growing  upon  the 
style  )  or  else  having  an  elongate  receptacle 
bearing  both  stamens  and  styles.  This  class 
has  been  considerably  reduced  by  some  modern 
reformers,  and  the  plants  referred  to  other 
classes.  Others  have  entirely  dismissed  it  from 
the  sexual  system.  The  reduction  appears 
reasonable ;  but  the  singularity  of  the  order 
iliandria  surely  may  demand  a  separate  class  for 
iiself.     See  Botany. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  a  strange  out- 
landish tribe  of  vagabonds,  impostors,  and  jug- 
glers, who  disguise  themselves  in  uncouth 
habits,  smearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and 
framing  to  themselves  a  canting  language, 
wander  up  and  doMrn,  and  under  pretence  of 
uMlina  fortunes,  curing  diseases,  &c.  abuse  the 
common  people,  trick  them  Of  their  money, 
.4tid  steal  all  that  they  can  come  at.  There  are 
several  statutes  made  again«t  them. 

Egyptians  coming  into  England  are  to  de- 
part the  realm  in  fifteen  days,  or  to  be  imprison- 
ed, by  22  Henry  VI II.  cap.  10.  And  b^  I  and  2 
P.  and  M.  caji.  4.  any  person  importing  them 
into  this  kingdom  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds  ; 
md  if  ihey  remain  here  above  one  month,  or 
if  any  person,  fourteen  years  old,  consort  with 
them,  ihcy  are  guilty  of  felony,  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  6  Eliz.  cap.  20.  And  we  are 
informed  by  sir  M.  Hale,  that  at  one  Suffolk 
assizes,  no  less  than  thirteen  gypsies  were  exe- 
cuted, upon  these  statutes,  a  few  years  before 
the  Restoration.  See  also  39  Eliz.  cap.  4.  §  S. 
17  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  §  2. 
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The  origin  of  this  tribe  it  somewhat  ob« 
scurc ;  ai  lca*«t  the  reason  of  the  denoniinati(« 
is  so.  It  lb  ceiiain,  the  ancient  Egyptians  hai 
the  chancier  of  great  cheats,  and  were  iaoiw 
for  the  bubiilty  of  their  impostures;  wbc&tt 
thejname  might  afterwards  pass  proreibial^ 
into  other  languages,  as  it  is  pretty  ceruia  i 
did  into  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  or  else  the  at* 
cient  Egyptians,  l)eing  much  versed  in  att» 
nomy,  which  in  those  days  was  little  el»c  bri 
astrology,  the  name  was  on  that  tcorc  atsaiiii 
by  these  tellers  of  good  fortune. 

fie  this  as  it  will,  there  is  scarce  any  coonliy 
of  Europe  but  has  its  Egyptians,  though  Ml 
all  of  tiiem  under  that  denomination :  ik 
Latins  call  them  Egyptii ;  the  Italiani,  Go- 
tiani  and  Cingari  ;  the  Germans,  ZijeniMr; 
the  French,  Bohemiens ;  others,  Sjracetu;ni 
others,  'i  artars,  &c. 

Munster,  Gcorg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  relates,  ihri 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  Gennay, 
in  14l7i  exceedingly  lawny  and  sun-bml^ 
and  in  pitiful  array,  though  they  affected  ^ 
lity,  and  travelled  with  a  train  ot  huniing-dofli 
after  thcni,  like  nobles.  The  above  date  »hou 
probably  have  been  1517>  as  Muoater  himidf 
owns  he  never  saw  any  till  15S4.  He  wik, 
that  they  had  passports  from  kins  Sigisnial 
of  Bohemia,  and  other  princes.  Ten  jnnd' 
terwards,  they  came  into  France,  and  thnci 
passed  into  England. 

A  very  circumstantial  account  of  this » 
gular  race  of  vagrants  has  been  lately  ^vco  ii 
an  express  inquiry  concerning  them,  wriiM 
in  German  by  H.  M.  G.GrelTman,and  m» 
lated  by  Mr.4ia))er.     It  is  incredible  to  think 
how  this  regular  swarm  of  banditti  has  spol 
itself  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    They  wtaiff 
about  in  Asia,  in  the  interior  ])arts  of  AftiOi 
and,  like  locusts,  have  overrun  most  of  tk 
European  nations.     In  the  reigns  of  Deny 
Vlll.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  Hi  ^ 
as  a  mark  of  general  persecution  in  England; 
yet  their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  hare  oMck 
diminished.    Spain  is  supix)sed  by  Mr.  T«ii 
to  contain  40,000  of  these  vap;rants;  botbf 
others  6o,000  ;  and  by  some  even  double  dirt 
number.     They    became   less    numcrow  ii 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  the 
police.     In   Italy  they  abound,  especially  ii 
the  dominions  of  the  church,  on  accoonttf 
the  bad  police,  and  the  prevalence  of  soptf* 
stition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  d^ 
ceive  the  ignorant.  They  are  scattered,  tho^^ 
not  in  great  numbers,  through  Germany,  Db* 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  ;  but  their  ckirf' 
population  is  in  the  south-east  parts  of  £iinf<i 
which  seem  to  be  the  general  rendezvoH* 
the  gypsy  nation.    At  a  moderate  compottfii* 
Europe   contains  more  than  seven  nvM 
thousand  of  these  vagabonds.    For  near  fat 
centuries    they  have  wandered    throt^h  ^ 
world  ;  and  in  e\'ery  region,  and  unoui^ 
people,  whether  barbarous  or  eivilixedf  *f 
have  continued  equally  unchanged  bythehp 
of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  thefaj 
of  example.    Their  singular  physiognooj*^ 
particular  m;uniers  are  the  wane  innfiy«* 
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fir  swarthy  complexion  derives  no  way  of  thinking;  their  minds  filled  with  raw, 

ide  from  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  undigested  conceptions  ;  guided  more  by  sense 

fairer   tincture    from    the  temperate  ihau  reason  ;  using  nnJerstanding  and  rcflec- 

fKuropc;  ihcy  contract  no  additional  tion  so  far  only  us  they  promote  the  gratiti- 

1  Sfidin,  nor  acquire  any  new  indus-  cation  of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have 

(gland ;   in  Turkey  they  behoUl  the  a  |)erfect  sketch  of  the  gypsy  character.    They 

nd  the  crescent  with  equal  indiB'er-  are  lively,  uncommonly  loquacious  and  chat* 

ey  do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  tering;   tickle    in    the  extreme,  consequently 

Europe.     In  the  ncighlK)urho'>d  of  inconstant  in  their  pursuits  ;  faithless  to  every 

fethey  continue  liarbairuas;  and,  be-  body,  even  their  own  cast;  void  of  the  least 

round  them  cities  and  settled  inha-  emotion   of   gratitude,    frequently  rewarding 

tey  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth,  benefits  with  the  most  insidious  malice.     Fear 

er  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  makes  them  slavishly  compliant  when  under 

I.  subjection ;  but,  having  nothing  to  apprehend* 

*e  passionately  fond  of  ornaments ;  in  like  other  timorous  people,    they  are  cruel.' 

wever,  they  consult  neither  propriety  Desire  of  revenge  often  causes  then  to  take  the 

stencv'   thev  ^.'ill  wear  an  old  laced  most  desperate  resolutions.    They  are  so  ad- 

le  the  rest  of  the  garments  scarcely  dieted  to  drinking,  as  to  sacrifice  what  is  most 

.her.     In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  necessary  to  them,  that  they  may  feast  their 

imer    habitations    are    tents;    their  palates  with  spirits. 

es,  holes  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in  GYPSUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the 

;  excc[>t  such  as  keen  inns,  or  exer-  claia  earths,  order  calcareous :    consisting  of 

i.    They  are  fond  ot  plate,  particu-  carbonat  of  lime  united  to  sulphuric   acid  ; 

r  cups,  which  they  bury  under  the  li^ht,  vcrysoft,  a  little  frieid :  not  commonly 

security.      Their    princi|)al    occn*  effen'escing  with  nitric  acid,  melting  with  diu 

re,    smith's   work,  or    tinkers,    or  ficulty  in   the  fire,    but  easily  cnunbling  td 

are,  and  horse-dealing ;  and  in  Hun-  powder ;   which    produces   no    ebullition   in 

Transylvania  they  are  executioners  of  water,  but  forms  a  paste  hardening  and  distend* 

flayers  of  dead  beasts,  and  washers  ing  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Eighteen  species. 
The  women  deal  in  old  clothes,  found  chiefly  in  Europe,  but  one  or  two  spe- 
nt wanton  dinces,  and  fortune-  ciesin  Asia,  especially  in  the  Persian  territories* 
^}otwithstanding  these  occupations.  The  following  are  the  chief, 
ity  of  this  people  are  lazy,  beggars,  I.  G.  lerrenm.  Farinaceous  gypsum.  Pow- 
s.  They  bring  up  iheii  chiklren  to  dery,  of  a  white  colour.  Founj  m  the  fissures 
I  profe:isions,  and  are  very  fond  of  of  gypseous  rocks  in  Saxony,  in  the  form  of  a 
hey  have  few  disrjrders,  except  the  white,  friable,  loose,  powdery  substance,  and 
id  small-pox,  and  weaknciS€r<t  in  their  seems  to  originate  from  crystallized  sellenite, 
sioneil  by  the  smoke,  and  live  to  an  ;md  will  not  concrete  without  beitig  moistened; 
\g,e,  with  a  strong  attachment  to  life,  feels  dry  and  meagre,  hardly  sinks  in  water,  is 
sic  is  safTron  in  their  soups,  or  bleed-  not  gritty  between  the  teeth  ;  when  heated 

below  redness  it  becomes  of  a  dazzling  white; 

psies  have,  at  least  in  Transylvania,  has  no  lustre  or  transparency, 

rezuhr  government,  rather  nominal  2*  G.    alabastrum.     Alabaster.     Compaet^ 

ir  eflective.    They  have  their  leaders  dry  and  meagre;  a  little  shining;    breaking 

whom  they  disftingiiish  by  the  Sclavo-  into  indeterminate  fragments^  of  a  common 

,  waywodc.     To   this  cfigriily  every  form,  receiving  a  polish.  Found  in  Derbyshire, 

:ligible  who  is  of  a  fiimily  dtscended  Persia,  'and  various  parts  of  Russia,   Spain, 

mer  waywode;  but  the  preference  is  Tuscany,  Sicily,  and  other  places,  in  stratified 

given  to  those  who  have  the   best  mountains :  colour  various,  sometimes   spot* 

id  the  most  wealth,  who  are  of  a  ted,  intersected  with  veins  and  depieted  with 

re,  and  not  past  the  meridian  of  life,  various  colours  :  docs  not  effervesce  with  acids; 

m,  however,  they   have  no  sense;  when  pure  is  softer  than  marble,  and  does  not 

iih  their  usual  cunning  and  hypo-  take  a  good  polish. 

'profess  the  established  faith  of  every  3.  G.  fibrosuni.  Sulphat  of  lime.  Plaisterof 

I  which  they  live.     They  also  speaic  Paris.  Meagre  and  dry ;  brittle;  breaking  into 

iges  of  the  respective  countries,  yet  long  splintery  fragments  i  of  a  common  form, 

iguage  of  their  own ;  frnm  whence  C.  There  is  another  variety  very  transparent^ 

authors   differ.     Mr.   Whiter,    the  fixed,  united. 

'  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  is  of  y.  A  third  variety.     Obscure,  fixed,  with 

hat  the  gyps^  language  may  l)e  con*  decussate  ramentations. 

the  most  ancient  Unat  of  speech  now  Found  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  Eii« 

the  world.     It  has  been  imagined  rope  in  general;  and  according  to  Mr.  Sowerby 

anguage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit;  is  formed  by   the  decomposition  of  sulphur 

^.  reicards  it  as  the  important  link  of  iron  or  ])yrite,  the  sulphur  of  which  com- 

the  Sanscrit  is  connected  with  the  bining  witn  oxygen    forms    sulphuric  acid ; 

'  the  Egyptian.  which  af^ain  coming   in  contact  with  lime 

general  character  and  capacities  axe  forms  this  gyrmim  in  various  fanciful  modes 

ibed :  laiagiiie  people  or  a  childish  of  a  texture  hbrous,  filameatous^  or  y^uxa. 

V.  O^ 
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flexuous  or  straight,  parallel  or  scattered ; 
colour  white,  grey,  yellowiah,  red,  or  honey- 
hued,  with  the  colours  sometimes  meeting  in 
stripes. 

4.  G.  n^uale.  Lamellated  gypsum.  Foliated 
gypsum.  Meagre  and  dry,  lamellar,  with  the 
toliaiions  genf  rally  spherical ;  breaking  into 
indeterminaie  fragments. 

5.  Another  vafiety  glittering  iniernally. 

y,  A  third  without  internal  lustre,  round 
in  Britain  and  various  other  parts  of  Europe  in 
Tast  masses,  and  sometimes  tn  lenticular  crys- 
tals  :  colour  yellowish,  or  blackish-grey,  cine- 
reous, ochraceouSy  flesh-colour»  rarely  honey- 
colour. 

5.  G.  selemtes,  Selenite.  Selenitic  spar. 
Sulphat  of  lime.  FtsUucid,  shining,  rhombic, 
lamell.ar,  Mth  fttraiftht  parallel  foliations,  break- 
ing into  rhomboifhu  fragments.  Found  in  most 
places  in  which  the  two  preceding  species 
exist,  with  the  crystals  generally  in  six-sided 
prisms,  terminatea  by  two-sided  or  four-sided 
summits ;  it  commonly  produces  double  re- 
fraction ;  colour  white  or  grey. 

GYR-FALCON,  in  ornithology.  SeeFAL- 

CO. 

GYRATION.  *.  (gyro,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
taming  any  thing  about. 

Gyration  (Centre  of)-    See  Centre. 

GYRE,  s,  (gyrus,  Latin.)  A  circle  de- 
scribed by  any  thing  moved  in  an  orbit 
(^Sondys), 

GYtRED.  a.  Falling  in  rings  (Shakspeare). 

GY'RINUS.  Water  flea.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  the  class  insects,  order  colcoptera. 
Antennas  cylindric ;  Jaws  horny,  one-toothed, 
sharp-pointed  -,  eyes  U)ur,  two  above  and  two 
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beneath :  thorax  and  shells-  margined,  tbr 
latter  shorter  than  the  body  ;  legs  formed  w 
swimming.  Eleven  species,  scattered  over  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are  fuuodoa 
the  surface  of  waters,  on  which  they  run  and 
describe  circles  with  great  celerity  ;  when  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  they  plunge  to  the  bouoo, 
drawing  after  them  a  bubble  resembling  i 
globule  of  quicksilver. 

The  only  S|)ecies  found  in  our  own  countii 

is  G«  uautor,  which  is  oval,  faindy  ixmii, 

black.     It  inhabits  the  surface  of  our  stagnai 

pools.     It  is  extremely  active  even  in  iisiws 

state,  in  which  it  evinces  six  legs  and  a  Unif^ ' 

ened  body ;  it  prejs  on  the  smaller  and  wei 

water- insects,  minute  worms,  &G.    Oo  il|| 

approach  of  its  farther  metamorphosis  it  fens  J 

for  itself  a  small  oval  cell  or  case  od  asedpkrfj 

or  other  water-plant,  and  casting  its  skie  ki»r 

comes  a  chrysalis ;  this  change  moilly  ttlij 

place  in  the  month  of  August,  and  thcaMAI 

IS  completely  entomized  in  September.  IWij 

insects,  when  largely  assembled  together  • 

the  surface  of  the  water  in  hoc  weaUKfibrl 

been  observed  to  diffuse  a  strong  ordtidifnakklBe 

smell  to  a   considerable  distance.    Lkeill^ 

hydrophil  and  dytiscus,  they  fly  oo\jhtvii/L\ 

Their  esgs  are  small,  white,  and  <^ub^( 

and  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  waterfhiti: 

the  heat  of  the  sun  hatches  them  in  d»ipM 

of  about  eight  days,  when  the  young  Iimii' 

stantly  begins  to  swim  about  in  ponoitif  ii 

GYVES,  s,  igevyn,  Welsh.)  Fetten; 
for  the  legs  (Ben  Jonson), 

ToGYvt,,  t;.  a.  To  fetter  i  toshtckkCA^ 
spiare). 
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H  HAD 

1th  letter  and  sixth  consonant  lord,  from  the  Latin  kerns,  or  the  Gennah 

alphabet;  though  some  gram-  herr.     Much  as  the  D,  which  the  Spanianfs 

ivc  it  to  be  only  an  aspiration,  prefix  to  their  proper  names,  as  D.  Phelipe,  lor 

But  nothing  can  be  wore  ridi-  Don  Philip.    But  as  it  is  likewise  found  be- 

ispute  its  iK'ing  a  distinct  sound,  fore  the  names  of  several  cities,  it  is  more  pro- 

a  particular  manner  by  the  or-  bable  the  letter  was  there  used  to  denote  the 

at  least  in  our  language:  wit-  rough  harsh    pronunciatloti    of  the    ancient 

eai  and  htat,  arm  and  fiarm,  Franks. 

en  and  icn,  &c.  as  pronounced         In  reality,  the  most  ancient  way  of  writing 

t  the  h.     It  is  pronounced  by  a  the  names  of  these  French  kings,  was  not  by 

u  of  the  breath  netween  the  lips,  h,  but  by  ch  ;  where  the  c  seems  to  have  stood 

ere,  by  a  gentle  motion  of  tne  for  konitig,  king,  and  the  h  was  inserted  to  give 

e  upfMrr,  and  the  tongue  nearly  the  c  a  guttural  sound. 

!  palate.  The  h  is  sometimes  also  found  prefixed  to 

have  uken   their  II  from  the  ihe  c ;  M  Ilcafius,  kcalendtt.  Sic  far  Caroius, 

.he  Greeks  had  it  of  the  Pliceni-  calenda,  &c. 

Phoenicians  of  the  Syrians,  who        H,  when  it  begins  the  first  syllable  of  a  word« 

merly  IJctha  instead  of  Jleih :  is  generally  sounded  with  a  full  breath  ;  th^ 

shews,  that  we  ought  to  pro-  exceptions    are    heir,    kerb,    hostlir,  konourp 

Greek,  and  not  Ita,  humhle,  honest,  and  their  derivatives.    It  is 

eginning  this  H  was  only  used  now  customary  with  many  of  our  best  speakers 

1,  wherefore  they  wrote  HEPOi^o  to  pronounce  several  words  b^inniog  with 

HOAOi  instead  of  e^w,HEKATON  hUf  as  though  they  were  spelt  yu,  as  humart, 

ceri/uM;  from  whence  it  comes,  humilily,  humour,  and  their  derivatives.    Thir 

ncrly  dciiote<i  one  hundred  in  English  anciently  aspirated  less  than  at  present^ 

as  is  manifest  from  the  directions  given  by  the 

joined  with  weak  consonants  grammarians  of  the  seventh  century  to  use  ah 

ji ration  ;  for  the  aspirated  con-  universally  before  H, 

)und  out  since  by  Palamedes,         H, -used  as  a  numeral,  denotCi  200)  and  with 

rite  THE02  instead  of  eic;,  and  a  da*h  over  it,  H,  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  used  by  the  au- 

in  written  instead  of  ^he  H,  as  cients  to  denote  homo,  hmts,  hora,  &c.    Thuji 

of  hcedum,  Jirvum  instead  of  H.B.8toodforAcw«6oii(»//mi  andH.S.corrupt- 

w  instead  of  harialum,  fosUm  \y  for  LLS.  sesterce  ;  anc*.  H.  A.  for  Iladrianus. 
m,  hemnas  instead  of  Jem  has,         HA.  interjection,  {ha ,  Latin.)  1.  An  cxpref- 

felns.  sion  of  wonder,  surnr'izc,  sudden  question,  or 

t  h  was  put  for  ch  ;  thus  Chlo-  sudden  exertion  iSKakspeare).    2.  An  expres- 

ned  Jlludovicus,  as  it  i^  read  on  sion  of  laughter  {f^udcn), 
the  ninth  and  icnih  centuries  ;         IIABAKKU'av,   one  of  the  twelve  lesser 

this  account    that    they  wrote  prophets,  whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the 

1  an  /i.     In  conrbc  of  lime,  the  canon  of  the   Old  'Festament.    The  name  i 

being  much  \ve;)kenc<l,  or  en-  written  in  the   Hebrew  with  the  n  A/ieM,  and 

J,   the  h   was  dropt.  and    the  signihes  **  a  '  .vrenilcr.*'     There  is  no   precise 

Ml  Ludovicits.     In  like  manner  time  mention'  ed  in  Scripture  when  this  Habak^ 

re,  Hhvis,  &:c.     F.  I^)hineau  kuk  lived  ;  b  ut  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of 

iffercnce  to  have  risen  from  the  the  Jews  by  t  ne  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded 

he  pronunciation.     Such,  says  that  he  pro  phesied  before  Zedekiah,  or  about 

not    pronounce    the    guitural,  the  lime  of  Manatseh.     lie  is  reported  to  hate 

e  two  words  l)eg,in,  substituted  been  the  :  iuihot  of  several  prophesies  which 

d  they  who  pronounced  it  so,  are  not  ex'  taut :  but  those  that  aie  indisputably 

le  same  manner;  but  such  as  his  are  co  ntained  in  three  chapters.     His  style 

ed  to  pronounce  the  guttural,  is  very  p.r  md  and  beautiful. 
»e.     He  might  have  added,  that        II  AB.  AT,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Barbary, 

not  pronounce  it  at  length  ab-  and  in  i  he  kingdom  of  Fez.     It  is  bounded  by 

i  it,  and  both  wrote  and  spoke  the  M  cditerranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 

,  &c.     Some  learned  men  nave  and  th  e  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  the  h  shouUl  have  been  de-        HA  BDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews,  ob- 

tie  uame:  and  that  it  signified  serve/ t  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath^  aud 


HABEAS  CORPUS. 

by  whicl^i  is  intended  that  the  sabbath  is  over  not  indicted,  and  tried  in  the  second  termor 

and  the  day  of  labour  begun.  session,  shall  be  discharged  ;  but  no  per»on  after 

HABEAS  CORPUS,   a  writ,   of  various  the  comniencement  of  assizes  for  the  county 

uses,   and  of  different  importance.     It  was  where  he  is  detained,  shall  be  removed  bj  ha- 

originally  a  writ,  which  a  man  indioed  of  a  beas  corpus  till  they  are  ended, 

trespass  before  justices  of  the  peace,,  or  in  a  7thly.     That  a. prisoner  can  obtain  bis  ha- 

coart  of  franchise,  and  being  apprehended  for  beaS  corpus  out  of  the  chancery,  and  exche- 

it,  may  have  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  re-  quer«  as  well  as  out  of  the  king's  bench  and  com- 

move  nimself  thither  at  his  own  costs,  and  to  nion  pleas  :  and  if  the  chancellor  and  judges 

answer  the  cause  there.     In  its  more  usual  shall  refuse  the  same  on  sight  of  the  warrant 

tense  it  is  the  most  celebrated  writ  in  the  £n-  or  oath  that  it  is  denied,  shall  forfeit  sevenHy 

glish  law.    This  writ  formed  part  of  the  an-  600l.  to  the  party  ^eved. 

dent  common  law,  but  was  much  more  re-  8thly.    Thatihiswritof  habeas  corpus  shall 

strained  in  its  operation  and  effects  :  for  the  run  into  the  counties  palatine,  and  all  other 

judges  arrogated  to  themselves  (the  power  of  privileged  places,  and  toe  islands  of  Guemiey 

granting  or  denying  it :  and  the  gaolers  did  not  and  Jersey. 

pay  a  proper  attention  to  it,  often  putting  the  Qthly.  That  no  inhabitants  of  En^and  (on- 

tunerer  to  the  expense  of  an  alias  and  pmries  less  at  their  desire,  or  having  committed  tome 

habeas  corpus  before  thev  obeyed.    These  in-  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which  thrr  are 

conveniences  produced  tne  famous  statute  31  sent),  shall  l>e  sent  prisoners  to  Ireland,  9ool* 

Car.  It.  c.  2.  land,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  or  any  places  be- 

This  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  which  yopd  the  seas,  within  or  without  bis  majestv^ 

may  fairly  be  put  upon  a  level  with  the  cele-  dominions,  on  pain  that  the  person  comnit- 

brated  Magna  Charta,  was  occasioned  by  the  ting,  and  his  advisers  and  abettors,  shall  for- 

nnjust  oppression  of  an  insignificant  individuaL  feit  to  the  injured  party  a  sum  not  le«  tbaa 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.    The  sta-  5001.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  costs,  shall  be 

tute  enacts,  disabled  from  holding  any  office,  shall  inear 

Ist.  That  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  the  penalties  of  praemunire,  and  be  incapableof 

judges  in  vacation,  on  complaint  or  written  re-  the  king's  pardon. 

quest  of  any  person  committed  for  any  crime  The  writs  in  use  under  this  act  are  vtmoiL 

(except  felony,  or  treason,  or  as  accessary,  or  Many  kinds  are  used  for  removing  pnsooni 

suspected  of  being  accessary  before  the  fact,  to  from  one  court  to  another.    Such  tit  the 

any  petty  treason,  or  felony,  or  charp^ed  in  exe-  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum,  when  a  mtt 

cotion  by  legal  process),  upon  seeing  a  copy  has  cause  of  action  against  one  who  is  coik 

of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit  that  copy  is  denied,  fined  by  process  of  an  inferior  court,  in  oria 

shall  award  a  habeas  corpus  for  such  prisoner,  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and  charge  him  with 

returnable  iairaediately  before  himselt,  or  any  this  new  action  in  the  court  above.    Adsa6h 

other  of  the  j^udges  (unless  the  party  has  snf-  faciendum  is  when  judgment  has,  in  anacdoi, 

fered  two  terms  to  elapse  before  applying  to  the  been  given  against  a  prisoner;  and  theplaintif 

court  for  his  liberation),  and  shall  discharge  brinp[s  him  up  to  a  superior  court  to  chaipe 

the  party  if  bailable,  on  his  giving  proper  se-  hitn  with  process  of  execution.   Also  the  wnH 

curity  to  appear.  ad  prosequendum,  testificandum,  delihermdu^ 

8dly.    That  the  vnt  shall  be  indorsed,  as  which  issue  when  it  is  necessary  to  removetpri- 

granted  in  pursuance  o*f  this  act,  and  signed  by  soner,  in  order  to  prosecute,  or  bear  testimoBTf 

the  person  awarding  it.  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurisdiction  wherem 

3aly.    That  the  writ  s.hall  be  returned,  and  the  fact  was  committed.  And,  lastly,  the  coo- 

the  prisoner  brought  up  .in  a  limited  time,  mon  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum,  which 

according  to  the  distance,  i^ever  exceeding  20  issues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  above,  whesa 

days.  person   is  sued  in  some  inferior  jarisdictioSi 

4thly.    That  officers  and  keepers  not  mak-  and  desires  to  remove  the  action  into  the  lop^ 

ing  due  returns,  or  not  deliveri  ng  to  the  party  rior  court,  commanding  the  infefior  judieiio  i 

or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  t  tfter  demand,  a  produce  the  body  of  the  defendant,  wito  ^ 

copy  of  the  warrant  of  commiti  nent,  or  shift-  day  and  cause  of  his  detainer,  to  do  and  rees<e 

ing  the  custody  of  a  prisoner  \>  ithout  proper  what  the  king's  court  shall  determine.    'Hm 

authority  (as  mentioned  in  theac  t),  shall  for-  writ  is  grantable  of  common  right,  widisit 

feit  tool,  for  the  Brst  offence,  and   2001.  for  the  moving  the  court,  and  supersedes  all  iniiefier 

second,  to  the  sufierer,  and  be  disabled  from  proceedings.    But  to  prevent  the  sarrepttliBai 

holding  such  office.  discharge  of  prisoners,   the  statute  1  in'  < 

5thly.     That  any  one  detaining'  a  person  P.  andM.  c.  13,  enacts,  that  no  habeas oor|M> 

once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus  for    the  same  shall  issue  to  remove  any  prisoner  out  of  gw* 

ofTence,  shall  forfeit  5001.  unless  signed  by  some  judge  of  the  coortootof 

6thly.    That  every  person  coma  fitted  for  which  it  is  awarded.    And  by  a  statute  of  the 

treason  or  felony  shall,  if  he  desires  it,,  the  first  present  reign  it  is  enacted,  that  no  cause  miM 

week  of  the  next  term,  or  the  first  dsi)  v  of  the  the  value  of  lOl.  shall  be  removed  intoaiop^ 

next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  1  ndicted  rior  court,  unless  the  defendant,  on  remomv 

in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  admit  ted  to  the  same,  gives  security  for  payment  of  deU 

bail,  unless  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  t  an  not  and  costs. 

be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  if  acquitti  -d,  or  But  the  writ  whioh  forms  to  grou  a  part « 
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rty  of  the  subject  in  all  manner  of  i11e« 
inement,  is  ihe  habeas  corpus  ad  sub' 
m,  commanding  the  person  detaining  a 
to  produce  him,  with  the  day  and 
his  detention,  to  submit  to  whatever 
^  or  conrt  awarding  such  writ  shall 
lie.  This  is  a  hi^h  prerogative  writ, 
refore,  by  the  common  law,  issuingout 
ourt  of  king's  bench,  not  only  in  term 
ut  vacation,  by  a  6at  from  any  of  the 
and  running  into  all  the  king's  donii- 
And  a  man  has  now.ihe  benefit  of 
imon  law  writ,  either  in  the  kinx*s 
r  common  pleas,  as  he  chooses;  and 
those  courts  it  is  necessary  to  apply  for 
iotion,  as  it  does  not  issue  of  coune, 
shewinsr  some  reason  for  the  granting 
L  if  good  grounds  be  shewn  that  the 
im|>risoned  without  just  cause,  it  be- 
writ  of  common  right,  and  must  not 
d,  even  though  a  man  is  detained  by 
lest  authority. 

celebrated  act  has  been  subject  to  tem- 
ispensions,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
of  riot  or  rebellion  j  and  in«  late  iiii- 
jbjected  himself  to  considerable  un- 
ty  by  that  measure  during   the   last 

ENOUM ,  in  a  deed,  that  formal  prt 
ich  is  to  determine  what  estate  or  in- 
granted  by  it,  the  certainty  thereof,  for 
lie,  and  to  what  use.  It  is  expressed 
irords  '*  to  have  and  to  hold  for  such  a 
&c.  It  sometimes  qualifies  the  estate, 
iie  general  extent  which,  by  construc- 
BWy  passes  by  the  words  used  in  the 
;,  may  by  the  habendum  be  controlled, 
bendum  may,  therefore,  lessen  or  en* 
restate  previously  grante<l,  but  it  can- 
ity contradict  or  be  repugnant  to  it. 
;rant  be  to  one,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
ibendum,  to  have  to  him  and  his  heirs 

here  he  has  an  estate  tail  by  the  grant ; 

the  habendum  a  fee-»imple  cx|)ectant 

But  if  it  had  been  in  the  prcmibes  to 

his  heirs  to  have  for  life,  the  haben- 
old  be  utterly  void ;  for  an  estate  of  in- 
e  is  vested  in  him  before  the  habendum 
tnd  shall  not  afterwards  be  taken  away, 
ed  by  it.  The  habendum  cannot  pass 
gthat  IS  not  expressly -mentioned,  or 
xl  by  implication,  in  the  premises  of 
:  because  the  premises  beine  part  of  the 
which  the  thing  is  granted,  and  c<m- 
y  that  makes  the  gift ;  it  follows,  that 
ndum,  which  only  limits  the  certainty 
n|  of  the  estate  in  the  thiii^  given,  can- 
ease  or  multiply  tlie  gilt,  because  it 
lurd  to  say,  that  the  grantee  shall  hold 

which  was  neter  given  him.     See 

l£RDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  seller 
and  other  small  wares.  This  word  is 
r  derived  from  Bbrdash. 
ERGLON,  Hauberobon,  or  Ha- 
UM,  a.  coat  of  mail.  An  ancient 
srmonr,  in  form  of  a  coat,  descending 
:  Deck  to  the  middle^  and  formed  oT 
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Utile  iron  ringi  or  plain,  liokal  into  fBoh 
other. 

HaBI'LIMENT.  s.  Otabilement,  French.) 
Dress ;  clothes  ;  garment  {Sw{ft)» 

TbHABI'LlTATE.  v.  n.  ihabiiiier,  Fr.) 
To  qualify  ;  to  entitle :  not  in  uae  (.Bacon), 

HABILITA'TION.  *.  (from  habilUatt,) 
Qualification  {Bacon), 

HABI'LITY.  s.  {kabiliU,  French.)  Facul- 
ty  ;  power :  now  ahility. 

HA'Bir.  s,  {habitus,  Latin.)  1.  State  of 
any  thing :  as,  habit  of  body.  2.  Dress ;  ac- 
coutrement (l)ry  (/en).  3.  i/a^f  /  is  a  power  in 
man  of  doing  any  thing*  when  it  has  been  ac- 
quired by  freouent  doing  the  same,  thing 
{Locke),    4.  Custom;  inveterate  use  (5ot</A), 

To  Habit,  t*.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  dress; 
to  accmitre;  to  array  {Clarendon), 

11  ABtT^  may  be  defined  an  aptitude  or  dis* 
position  cither  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act. 

Similar  to  the  customs  (see  Custom) 
which  pervade  large  bodies  of  men,  is  the 
power  of  habit  over  individuals.  The  mind 
frequently  acquires  a  strong  and  invincible  at* 
tacluiicnt  to  whalerer  has  been  familiar  to  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  Habits  primarily  In- 
troduced by  accident  or  necessity,  will  inspire 
an  atl'cction  for  pecaliariiies  wnich  have  the 
revcrite  of  intrinsic  merit  to  recommend  them. 
These  become,  as  it  were,  assimilated  to  our 
natures  ;  we  contemplate  them  as  belonging  to 
ourselves  so  intimately,  that  we  feel  an  irksome 
vacuity  in  their  absence,  and  enjoy  a  great 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  their  being  replaced  ; 
merely  because  we  have  been  habituated  to 
them.  How  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
the  most  trifling  circumstances  in  early  life 
will  decide  the  lot  of  our  future  years ;  creating 
aflPections  and  aversions  which  have  the  most 
lasting  influence !  It  is  this  cause  which  so 
frequently  inspires  a  preference  for  one  trade, 
pursuit,  or  profession,  rather  than  another. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  children  sometimes 
make  choice  of  the  employments  of  their  pa- 
rents or  their  neighbours,  because  it  had  agree- 
ably engaged  the  attention  of  their  juvenile 
hours.  They  love  to  imitate  and  play  the 
man,  till  an  aflection  is  acquired  for  the  occu- 
pation itself.  This  is  generally  the  case  where 
the  occupation  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  most 
adapted  to  the  vivacity  of  youth.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  minds  are  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  confinement,  slavery,  erany  other 
disagreeable  circumstance  attending  the  em- 
ployment to  which  they  are  daily  witnesses, 
they  are  inclined  to  the  contrary  extreme,  con- 
tract an  aversion,  and  give  the  preference  to 
any  other  pursuit,  the  inconveniences  of  which 
are  unknown  to  them. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  farther  upon  thes(B 
particulars;  as  every  individual  must  be  con- 
scious of  their  truths.  There  is  no  one  who 
does  not  feel  the  force  of  habit,  both  as  the 
source  of  pleasure  and  of  displeasure.  It  it 
experienced  in  every  station  and  coimection  in 
life;  it  is  experienced  in  what  we  eat,  or  drinks 
^  wherewith  we  are  clothed ;  in  our  ' 
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tions  and  their  furniture  ;  and  in  our  own  cha-  then  given  as  a  fief  to  the  lords  of  Wikkck 

racteri^tic  peculiariiies.     (Cogan  on  the  PaS'  and  after  them  to  the  lords  of  Wbolcn.    Whca 

sionf,  p.  237.)  the  Bernois  conquered  the  Argow,  in  1415, 

Habit  of  plants,  their  air,  port,  or  this  casile  came  under  their  dominion.  An 
general  external  appearance.  Linn<^us  defii^es  officer  is  stationed  here  to  give  the  alarm,  to 
It  to  be,  a  certain  conformity  which  kindred  or  case  a  fire  should  break  out  in  the  neighbour- 
congenerous  vegetables  have  in  their  placen-  hnod  :  five  miles  N.  Lenzbnrg. 
taiion,  rooting,  fe)ranching,  intorsion,  budding,  HACHA,  the  capital  of  ttio-de-la-HKlu, 
leafing,  stipulation,  pubescence,  gland ulation,  a  small  province  of  Terra  Firma.  It  is  seatd 
lacicsccnce,  florescence,  &c.  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  thesam€  name.  LiL 

Hence  such  characicrs  arc  called  characteres  11.  30  N.    Lon.  72.  34  W. 

habituales.    And  these,  though  not  sufficient  To  HACK.  0.  a.  (haccan,  Saxon.)    1.  To 

of  themselves  to   distinguish  vegetables,    yet  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  chop  {Sifbtey).   t 

frequently  make  them  known  at  first  sight.  To  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation  {Siik* 

Many  of  the  natural  classes  are  directly  appa-  speareY 

rent  from  this  general  similitude,  as  the  cary-  To  Hack.  v.  n.  To  turn  hackney  orprosti- 

ophylleas,   \*crticillatap,    aspcrifolise,  umbella-  tute  (Shakspeare). 

tas,     Icguminosse,    siliqnosas,     columniferae.  Hack,  applied  to  horses,   means  a  hone 

iilices.  •  In   forming    the   characters    of  the  appropriated  to  every  kind  of  drudg^iy,  vd 

f^enus  the$e  have  been  neglected,   since  the  upon  which  no  great  estimatioo  or  valoe  ii 

ructlfication  has  been  thought  amply  suffi*  placed.    The  term  also  implies  a  hired  bone; 

cient  for  the  purpose.  the  property  of  a  hackney-mjtn,  job  or  port* 

HA'BITAJBLE.  a.  {halilahle,  Fr.)  Capa-  master,  who  letspn't  horses  by  thedav,  week, 

ble  of  heingdwelt  in  (Donne),  or  month,  and  who  is  obliged  to  takeootia 

HA^BITABLENESS.  s.  (from  habiiahle.)  annual  licence  for  permission  so  to  do,  paftoc 

Caj)acity  of  being  dwelt  in  (Afore).  five  shillings  for  tne  same;   without  whic& 

HA^BITANCE.     s,     {kabitaiio,   Latin.)  licence    he    is    liable    to    a    penalty  of  ten 

Dwelling;  abode  (Spenser).  pounds. 

HA'BlTANT.  s,  (//ai't/Aw/,  Fr.)  Dweller ;  Hack-horses,  whether  for  riding  or  drawing 

one  thnt  lives  in  any  place  (Pope).  post,  are  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  oncpeoor 

HABITATION,  s.  {habitation,  French.)  halfpenny  per  mile,  for  as  man v  miles  as  ;ocn 

1.  The  state  of  a  place  receiving  dwellers  {Mit*  horse  shall  be  engaged  to  travel  within  a  day, 

ton),     2.  Act  of  mhabiting;  state  of  dwelling,  or  any  less  time;  but  where  the  distance  c:d- 

'J.  I'lace  of  abode ;  dwelling  {Milton),  not  be  ascertained,  one  shilling  and  nine-peace 

Habitation   of   plants.      In    botany,  is  charged  in  the  gros3.     This  duty  is  demaTui- 

Ix)cu3  ubi  s|K>nte  prognascuntnr.    Their  na-  ed  by  the  person  letting  the  horse  or  horses  to 

five  place  ofgrowtn.     Called  by  some,  barba-  hire,  who,  upon  reccivine  such  payment,  li 

ronJy  and  vulffarlv,  their  habitat,  compellable  to  deliver  to  tne  person  «j  hirin* 

IIAHITATOR.  s,  (Latin.)  Dweller;  inha-  one  or  more  stamp-oflice  tickets,  under  ape- 

bi  am  {Broome),  nalty  often  pounds. 

HABITUAL,  a.  {habiiuel,  French.)  Cus-  HA'CKLE.  s.  Raw  silk  ;  any  flinuy  s-jb- 

loniary  ;  accnslomcd  ;  inveterate  {Souths,  stance  nnspun  {fValton). 

ilAHI^'UALLY.    ad,    (I'rwpi    habitual.)  'ToHa'ckle.  v.  a.  To  dress  flax. 

Customarily;  by  habit  {Arhuthnot).  HACKNEY,  a  parish  in  Middlesex,  on  the 

To  liAbl'TuATE.   V.   a.  {habiteur,  Fr).  N.  E.  side  of  London,  containing  no  lesubn 

To  accustom  ;  to  use  one's  self  by  frequent  re-  12  hamlets.     The  old  church  was  built,  we 

petition  ('/i7/o/5ow).  believe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.     Neurit 

HA'BITUDE.   *.    {habitudo,    Latin.)      1.  there  has  been  a  large  church  lately  ertcicu. 

Relation  ;  respect  3  state  with  regard  to  some-  That  part  of  Hackney  next  London  iscalirtl 

thing  else  (//fl/f).     2.  Familiarity;  converse;  Mare-street,    the  middle   Church- street,  ard 

frequent  interconroC  {Dryden),     3.  Long  cus-  the    north     part    Clapton.      Dorleston    iiJ 

torn;  habit  {Prior),     4.  The  power  of  doing  Shacklewell  are  on  the  west,  and  Homniercr, 

any  thing    anjnlred    by    frequent    repetition  which  leads  to  the  marsh,  on  the  east.     H;ick* 

(^Dry(Uu).  ney  coaches  6rst  obtained  their  name  fmo  this 

FlA^BNAB.  ad.  {hap  ne  hap.)  Air^xwAomi  place:  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  &evc-nttcM'>tt 

at  the  mercy  of  chance  llludibras),  century,  Londoners  who  went  on  vfsii*  lor.cir 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapsburg,  a  castle  o^    friends  at  Hackney  often  hired  hor;ei  or  r?T. 

Swisserland,  in  the  canion  of  Berne,  advan-  riages,  so  that  in  time  it  became  a  c»  nnn^Mi 

tageonsly  situated  on    the  right  bank   of  the  name  for  such   horses,  chaises,  and  coacle*, 

Aar,  about  a  )ea;:ue  above  the  town  of  Bruck,  as  were  let  to  the,  people  of  Lcmdon  ^  and  mt 

baili  by  count  V'crnor,  bishop  of  Strasbnrg,  name  is  now  general. 

i;i  the  eleventh  century,  and  by  him  fiivcn  to  Hackney,  among  sportsmen,  a  road-horse 

his  brother  Radbad.     The  son  of  Radbad,  sir-  superior  to  all  others  upon  the  score  of  utility, 

named  Verner,  after  his  uncle,  was  the  first  of  and  employe<l  to  save  the  drudgerv  and  labwor 

ihc  house  who  took  the  title  of  the  count  of  ofllie  more  pampered  racer,  tne  hunicr,  snJ 

Hahsburjr.  which  his  descendants  always  bore  the  charger.     It  is  the  peculiar  pro\iucv  ct  t.^ 

till  the  tlcvation  of  Rodolph  I.  to  the  empire  hackney  to  carry  his  master  twehe  or  hf'een 

of  Gcrnaiiy>  and  archduchy  of  Austria,   li  was  miles  in  an  hour  to  covert,  when  the  hui^icr 
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ratting;  and  lomMiraes  to  bring  back 
mm  with  still  greater  expedition.  His 
\ition,  therefore,  is  required  to  be  good, 
s  spirit  invincible ;  he  must  be  enabled 
Bve  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  at  a  stage 
It  drawing  bit,  or  the  least  respect  to  the 
f  the  roads  or  the  weather. 
CKNEY,  is  used  to  denote,  further,  2. 
eliiig;  a  prostitute  (RBSCommon),  3. 
ling  let  out  for  tiire  {Pope).  4.  Much 
common  {Hatvey). 

Ha'ckney.  v.  a.*  (from  the  noun.)  To 
ein  one  thing;  to  accustom,  as  to  the 
^hakipeare). 

:kney  coaches,  those  exfXMed  to 
the  streets  of  London,  and  some  other 
nwiis  and  cities,  as  Edinburgh,  Livcr- 
3ristol,  &c.  at  certain  rates  fixed  by  au- 
.  (See  Coach.)  These  first  began  lo 
the  streets  of  London,  or  rather  waited 
I,  in  the  year  l(i£5,  and  were  originally 
ore  than  twenty  in  number.  The 
ing  is  a  correct  table    of  the  present 


RES    ACCORDIMO    TO    DISTANCE. 

£.    1.  d. 

:ceeding  one  mile    ....    0     I  0 

One  mile  and  a  half     0     1  6 

Two  miles      ...     0    2  0 

Two  miles  and  a  half    0    3  0 

Three  miles        .     .    0    3  (i 

Three  miles  and  a  half  0    4  0 

Four  miles^    ...    0    4  6 

Four  miles  and  a  half  0    5  6 

Five  miles       ...    0    6  0 

Five  miles  and  a  half    0    6  6 

Six  miles        ...     0    7  0 

Six  miles  and  a  half      0     8  0 

Seven  miles     ...    0    8  6 

Seven  miles  and  a  half  0    9  0 

Eight  miles    ...     0    9  6 

Eight  miles  and  a  half  0  10  6 

Nine  miles     ...     0  1 1  0 

Nine  miles  and  a  half  Oil  0 

Ten  miles       ...     0  12  0 

Ten  miles  and  a  half    0  13  0 

Eleven  miles       .     .     0  13  6 

Eleven  milesand  a  half  0  14  0 

Twelve  miles    .     .     .0  16  0 

1  so  on  at  the  rate  of  Od.  for  every  half 

ind  an  additional  6d.  for  every  two  miles 

eted. 

FARES  ACCORDING  TO  TIME. 

c£.    S.    d. 

tceeding  thirty  minutes     ..010 
Forty- five  minutes    .     0     1     6 
One  hour    »   .     .     .020 
One  hour  and  twenty 

minutes      ...030 
One  hour  and   forty 

minntes       ...040 
Two  hours     ...     0    5     0 
Two  hours  and  twen- 
ty minutes .    .    «    0    6    0 


H  A  C 

of.   5.   d 

Not  execeding  two  hours  and  forty 

minutes       ...070 

Three  hours        ..080 

Three  hours  and  twen- 
ty minutes      .     .     0    9    0 

Three  hours  and  forty 

minutes      ...     0  10    0 

Four  hours     ...    0  1 1     0 


And  so  on  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every 
fifteen  minutes  further  time. 

The  fares  are  to  be  taken  by  the  hour  or  mile 
onlv,  and  not  by  the  day. 

The  sun-set  hours,  after  which  coaches  are 
obliged  to  go  on  the  lighted  roads,  shall  be 
after  eight  between  Lady  Day  and  Michael . 
mas,  'and  after  five  between  Michaelmas  and 
Lady  Day  ;  and  coaches  discharged  after  such 
hours  beyond  the  carriage-way  pavement,  shall  j 
besides  the  above  fares,  have  the  full  fare  to 
the  extremity  of  such  pavement ;  or  if  hired  at 
a  stand  beyond  the  same,  the  full  fare  back  to 
such  extremity  or  standing,  at  the  option  of 
the  party. 

For  coaches  hired  to  go  into  the  country  in 
the  day-time  and  then?  discharged,  additional 
fares  are  to  be  taken  for  their  return  empty  to 
the  pavement  or  next  stand  where  hired  from, 
as  follows  :  for  ten  miles,  five  shillings  ;  eight 
miles,  four  shillings;  six  miles,  three  shillings ; 
and  four  miles,  two  shilling?.  If  under  four 
miles,    nothing. 

Coachmen  are  not  compellable  to  take  more 
than  four  adult  persons  inside  and  a  servant 
out ;  but  if  they  agree  to  take  more,  then  one 
shilling  in  addition  to  the  fare  must  be  paid  for 
each  extra  person  \  and  if  the  coach  is  hired  for 
the  country,  and  to  return,  one  shilling  for  such 
extra  person  going,  and  one  shilling  (or  his  re- 
turning. 

Visitors  of  Vauxhall,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  ordering  coaches  to  wait,  must 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  m  hand,  to  be  accounted 
tor  when  the  coach  is  discharged. 

Coachmen  summoned  for  refusing  to  go 
with  fares,  who  can  prove  that  they  have  l>eea 
twelve  hours  at  work,  or  were  at  the  hme 
actually  hired,  and  it  apiiearing  that  they  did 
not  use  any  uncivil  language,  or  mis-conduct 
themselves,  are  not  to  be  punished  for  such  re* 
fusal  y  but,  on  the  contrary,  receive  from  the 
party  complaining  a  compensation  for  loss  of 
time,  not  exceeding  five  shillings,  nor  less  than 
three  shillings. 

Every  coach  shall  have  its  number  on  each 
side ;  and  if  any  proprietor  shall  presume  to 
alter  his  number  he  shall  forfeit  5l.  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer.  The  horses  to 
be  used  with  hackney-coaches  shall  not  be 
under  fourteen  hands  high. 

Any  coachman  refusing  to  goat,  or  exact- 
ing  more  for  his  hire  than  according  to  the 
foregoing  rates,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing three  pounds  or  under  ten  shillings ;  and 
in  case  of  misbehaviour  by  abusive  langua>;e 
or  Otherwise,  the  commissioners  may  reToke 


HAD  H  iE  M 

bit  licence,  or  inflict  a  penalty  not  exceeding  HADES,  the  Greek  tami  used  in  ScripfQre 

three  pounds  to  the  poor,  and  on  non-payment,  for  the  unseen  state.    See  Adbs. 

to  lie  com  milled  and  kept  to  hard  labiour  for  HADLKY,  or  Hadleigh,  a  boroflj^h  in 

thirty  days.  Sufl()lk,  with  a  market  on  Mondayi.    It  ii 

Any  person  refusing  to  pay  the  fare,  or  de«  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has  a  verybandsoae 

facing  tne  coach,  may  be  brought  by  warrant  church.     Larse  quantities  of  yam  are  spaa 

before  any  justice,  who,  on  proof  upon  oath  here  for  the  Norwich  maouiactuie.    Lat.  ii. 

may  award  satisfaction  to  the  party;  and  in  10  N.     I/)n.  !.()£. 

case  of  refusal  to  pay,  may  bind  him  over  to  the  H  ADRIAN.     See  Adri  av. 

next  sessions.  HADlllANEA,  in  autiquity»  nmes  o!k 

The  |x:nahies  to  be  levied  by  distress,  and  in  served  at  Puzzuuli,  in  honour  of  the  empem 

default  thereof,  imprisonment  till  paid ;  and  if  Adrian. 

any  rent  is  fourteen  days  unpaid,  the  licence  HA  1)6 JAR,  or  Lachsa,   a  provinoe  of 

may  be  withdrawn.  Arabia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arabia  De- 

A  coach  should  be  taken  possession  of  before  serta,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 

the  coachman  is  told  where  to  drive ;  if  he  south  by  Oman,  and  on  the  west  by  Ned^ 

then  refuses  to  proceed  he  is  liable  to  be  pu-  The  asses  and  camels  of  this  country  are  nuick 

nished ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  apprehend  tnat  valued,  and  some  thousands  of  the  latter  aa- 

more  than  the  proper  face  is  demanded,  yon  nually  sold  into  Syria.     In  the  interior  pun 

may  ofler  whatever  is  asked,  but  charge  the  of  the  country  dates  form  a  principal  bnodi 
coachman  to  uke  no  more  than  is  due ;  and  if    of  the  food  ot  the  inhabitanu.    Pearl-fiihiif 

he  then  persists  in  the  overcharge  and  takes  it,  on  the  coasu  produces  considerable  advaaiue, 

yon  may  take  his  number  and  apply  for  redress  and  ihere  is  some  foreign  trade.     Lachuii  ae 

at  the  Hackney-Coach  Office,  in  Somerset-  capital. 

place;  though  the  penalties  are  equally  reco-  n IE/MA.  (ai/xa,  from «uiw,  to  bum,  bccaoic 

rerable  before  the  alderman  of  every  ward  of  of  its  heat.)     Blood.    This  word  forms  tk 

the  city,  or  anyjustice  of  peace.  commencement  of  a  great  variety  of  compoMJ 

By  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  1479  the  commis-  term3  in  medicine, 

•loners  may  licence  200  hackney  chariots,  so  H^MAGOGOS.  (of  a4fu»,  blood,  and  «yMb 
as  to  make  with  the  coaches  tne  number  of    I  draw  away.)  The  name  of  a  niediciiul  eiMh 

1100.     It  is  enacted  also,  that  each  driver  is  to  position  dcM^ribed  in  Myrepsus,  and  intendfli 

have  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets,  marked  Is,  to  brins  away  the  lochia,  or  forward  the  mcih 

and  li.  6d,  one  or  more  to  be  demanded  by  strual  discharges.  It  consists  of  black  helleboK 

the  ))erson  who  hires  a  coach,  proportionate  to  and  the  foetid  {^uros,  with  honey, 

theamountof  the  fare,  ^^e  hepays  it.    No  H^MANTHUS.    Blood-flower.    In  bo- 
complaint  can  be  heard  without  production  of    tany,  a  genus  of  ihe  class  hexandria,  order  do- 

ticket;  so  that  if  a  driver  refuse  to  give  a  tic-  nogynia.     Involucre  many-leaved,  many-fltm* 

kct,  and  thus  disobey  the  law,  he  cannot  be  erecl;  corol  superior,  six-parted;  berry  tbreN 

complained  against.     An  act  so  framed,  ob-  celled.     Fourteen  species:  all  Cape  plants*  ex* 

Tiously  requires  revision.  cepling  one,  whicn   is   indigenous  to  Sion 

HAX^QUETON.  s.  {haquet,  old  French.)  Leone.    The  following  are  the  chief. 

Some  piece  of  armour  (SpewjCT').  1.   H.  coccineus.     Leaves    tongue-shaped, 

HAD.  The  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  have,  flat,  smooth,  pressed  close  to  the  ground :  um* 

HADBOTE,  in  our  old  writers,  a  recom-  bel  contracted,  fastigiate,  shorter  than  theio- 

pence  or  amends  for  violence  offered  to  persons  volucre;  border  of  the  corol  spreading.    The 

in  holy  orders.  leaves  are  produced  in  the  autumn,  continie 

HADDINGTON,  a  borough  of  Scotland,  through  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the^pnI^; 

in  a  county  of  the  same  name.     Part  of  a  mo«  the  plant  through  the  summer  being  leafloi. 

naitery  here  is  occupied  as  a  parish  church  ;  The  flowers  precede  the  leaves  in  the  autuiDoal 

and  at  a  small  distance  are  the  ruins  of  a  nun-  season, 

nerv.     Lat.  55.  50  N.     Lon.  S.  35  W.  9.  H.  multiflorus.  Leaves  elliptic,  lanccobir, 

HADDINGTONSHIRK,  or  fexsT  Lo-  acute,  concave,  erect ;  umbel  manv-floweied, 

THiAK,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  longer  than  the  involucre;  peduncles  jointed; 

W.  by  Edinburchshire,  on  the  N.  by  the  frith  boraer  spreading;  sumens  ascendinc.    Thbii 

of  Forth,  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  nas  hither 

and  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Berwick.     It  to  been  found  wild  iu  any  other  part  than  die 

is  about  twentj^-hve  miles  long  from  E.  to  VV.  Cape.     It  is  described  by  Seba  as  a  native  of 

and   fifteen  miles   where   broadest.     A  great  Sierra  licone. 

tract  of  this  county,  extending  to  the  S.  and  E.  3.  H.  carinatus.    Leaves  linear,  and  hoi* 

is  for  the  most  part  champaign,  and  very  fertile  lowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat :  sulk  taller  aod 

and  beautiful.    The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  flowers  paler  than  those  of  H.  coccineus,  or  the 

doubly  productive.     Rich  crops  are  raised  on  cocliineal  blood-flower, 

the  surface;  and  the  mines  of  coal  are  inex-  HiEMATE'MASlS.   {kamaiemans^  frooi 

han>tible.     The  southern  part  of  this  county  is  «4/uta,  blood,  and   i/xiw,   to  vomit.)     Vomitof 

very  mount*! inous.     In  181 1  this  county  con-  cruentius.    A  vomiting  of  blood.    This  disease 

tained  3 1  Jf)4  inhabitants.  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some  other,  and  ge- 

IIADDOCK,  in  ichthyology.     See  Ga-  nerally  arises  from  plethora,  obstructed  can* 

15 us.  menia,  or  scurvy. 
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TITES,  ia  or^ctology.    See  Fer«  brons  herb  of  Atiitralasiay  with  a  teaiiet  inflo* 

rescence.      

lTCX:E'LE.      {hematocele,     from  H-fliMO'PTYSIS.  {httnoptytis,  miMn%c.:\ 

i,  and  khM,  a  tumour.)     A  collec-  from  »i^iA,  blood,  and  uli/w,  to  spit.)   H«£tnop- 

[>d  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  testis),  or  toe.     A  spitting  of  blood.     A  genus  of  dUea^e, 

alar  membrane  of  the  scrotum.     It  arranged  by  CuUen  in  the  claM  pyrexiae,  and 

akes  place  from  puncturing  a  blood-  other  hsemorrhagiae.     It  is  characterized   by 

le  operation  for  removing  the  water  coughing  up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  heat  or  |>din 

le.     If  the  quantity  be  gredt,  and  in  the  chest,  irriution  in  the  larynx,  and  a 

be  not  stopped  by  cold  applications,  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth.    There  are  five  spe- 

IK  vessel  should  be  secured.  cics  of  this  disease:   1.  Hemoptysis jplethorica, 

irOLOGY.  ihamaiologia,  ai/uare-  from  fullness  of  the  vessels.    8.  Hemoptpis 

i  aiixa,  blood,  and  x«yoc,  a  discourse.)  violenta,  from  some  external  violence.  3.  nm^ 

neof  the  blood.  mopiysis  phtkisica,  from  ulcers  corroding  the 

iTOMPU AhOCE'LE.  ihctmaiom'  small  vessels.    4.  Hemoptysis  caltulosa,  from 

at/uATOfAfi^XfxnXfi ;  from  Mfjm,  blood,  calculous  matter  in  the  liingi.    6.  Hsmopty« 

he  navel,  and  xnXii,  a  tumour.)    A  sis  vicaria,  from  the  supprettion  of  tome  cu»» 

ecchymo:jis.    A  tumour  about  the  tomary  evacuation. 

1  an  extravasation  of  blood.     It  is  HibMORRHA^GIA.  (hitmorhagim,  mt^uf 

iorbed,   but,   if  too  considerable,  a  p»y<« ;  from  MfM,  blood,  and  fiywfAi,  to  break 

nay  l>e  ntade  to  evacuate  the  blood,  out.)    Hsmerrhaf^,  or  afflux  of  blood.     An 

^mosis.     See  Ecchymosis.  order  in  the  class  pyrexie  of  Cullen't  nosok^ 

VTOFUS.     Sea-pie.     Pied  oyster-  is  so  called.    It  is  chaiacteriaed  by  pyiexia 

in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  aves,  with  a  discharge  of  bloody  without  any  exter« 

las.      Bill   compressed,   the   tip  an  nal  injury;  the  blood  on  venaetection  exhibit* 

ge  ;  nostrils  linear ,  tongue  a  third  ing  the  buflfy  coat.    The  order  hemorrhagic 

g  as  the  bill ;  feet  formed  for  running,  contains  the  following  genera  of  diseases,  viz. 

,  cleft.    One  s))ecies.     H.  ostrale-  epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  phthisis,  hemorrhois, 

red  bill,  eyelids  and  legs,  the  former  and  menorrhma. 

tipt  with  black;  scarlet  irids;  body  HiEMORRHOIDAL  ARTERIES.  Ar- 
totally  black ;  frequently  head,  neck,  terie  hemorrhoidales.  The  arteries  of  the 
ibove  black,  beneath  white.  Jnha-  rectum  :  they  are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other 
I  every  sea-bhore ;  and  is,  of  course,  times  three  in  number.  1.  The  opper  he- 
he  coasts  of  our  own  country ;  six-  morrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  great  branch 
I  half  inches  lon^;  feeds  on  marine  of  the  lower  mesenteric  coatiniied  into  the 
i  insecu,  but  chiefly  on  oysters  and  pelvis.  3.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal,  which 
hich  it  extrncis  from  the  shells  with  sometimes  comes  off"  from  the  hypogastric  ar^ 
srity;  egg.s  four  ur  five,  olive  yellow,  tery,  atKl  %'ery  often  from  the  pudical  artery. 
ular  purplish  spots.  See  Nat.  Hist.  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  3.  The  lower  or 
IV.  external  hemorrhoidal  is  almost  always  a 
\TOXYLON.  Logwood.  Cam-  branch  of  the  pudical  artery,  or  that  artery 
n  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  de-  which  goes  to  the  penis. 

rdcr  monogynia.     Calyx  five- parted ;  Hjemorrhoidal  VBTVS.     Vene  hemor- 

;  capsule  lanceolate,  one^elled,  two-  rhoidales.    These  are  two.     1.  The  external, 

ie  valves  b(»at-shaped.     One  species,  which  evacuates  itself  into  the  vena  iliaea  in* 

r  the  bay  of  Campechy,  at  Honduras;  terna.    2.  The   internal,  which  conveys  its 

rig  from  eighteen  to  twenty  or  five  blood  into  the  vena  porte. 

y  feet,  with  crooked  spinous  branches;  HitiMOHHHOlS.    {kofmorrkoisf   ai/uM^f, 

iptly  pinnate  ;  leaflets  inversely  heart-  from  atu»,  blood,  and  ^iv,  to  flow.)  Aimorrhois. 

:)wcis  racemed.    1 1  is  still  in  frequent  The  piles.     A  genus  of  disease  in   the   class 

dicine  under  the  name  of  Lignum  pyrexia,  and  order  hemorrhsgie  of  CulLen. 

iiEMSE,  which  see  for  its  medicinal  They  are  varicose  excrescences  arising  about 

the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior  part  of 

ng  many  of  the  darker  colours,  log-  the  intestinum  rectum.     The  rectum,  as  well 

r  very  essential  use,  and  a  very  com-  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of  several  muscular 

rdient.     It  is  of  es|)ecial  use  in  dye-  membranes,  connected  to  each  other  by  an 

,  adding  a  permanency  as  well  as  a  intervening   cellular  substance;    and   as    the 

olour  tothe  olack  of  galls  and  vitriol,  muscular  fibres  of  this  intestine  always  tend 

rmixed  with  them,  which  they  never  by  their  contraction  to  lessen  its  cavity,  the 

themselves.  internal  membrane,  which  is  very  lax,  forms 

^TU^HIA.   ihamaiuria,  mfxarti^  :  itself  into  several  nige  or  folds.     In  this  con- 

>,   blood,  and  f^v,   urine.)     Bloody  struction  nature  respects  the  use  of  the  part, 

stlysymptomaticof someotherdisease.  which  occasionally  gives  passage  to,  or  allows 

ZypORUM.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  retention  of,  the  excrements,  the  hardness 

trtandria,  order  monogynia.     Petals  and  bulk  of  which  might  produce  considerable 

interior  ones   bearing^  the  stamens  lacerations,  if  this  intestine  were  not  capable 

middle :  stigma  ojituse ;  capsule  in-  of  dilatation.     The  arteries  and  veins  sub- 

ee*ceUed.    One  species  only;  a  gla-  servient  to  this  part  arc  called  hemorrhoidal. 


H^MORRHOIS. 

and  ihe  blood  that  returns  hence  is  carried  to  for  some  days,  may  cf  ase  to  be  so,  and  dry  wp ; 
the  iiie>cr.'>ic  veins.     The  intestinum  rectum  bui  the  skin  (loe«  not  afterwards  retain  its  for* 
is    particulaily   subject   to    the  haemorrhoids,  mer  firaincss,  being  more  lax  and  wrinkled, 
from   its    situation,  structure,   and    use;    for  like  the  empty  skin  of  a  grape.     If  this  ex- 
whilst  the  course  of  the  blond  is  assisted  in  ternal  pile  swell  anfl  sink  again  sexeral  time?, 
almost  all  the  other  veins  of  the  body  by  the  we  may  fierceive,  after  each  return,  the  re- 
distension  of  the  adjacent  muscles,   and  the  mains  of  each    pile,   thouf^h   shrivelled    aod 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  fiarts,  the -blood  drcayed,  yet  still  left  larger  than  before.    I1ie 
in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  which  is  to  ascend  case  is  the  same  with  those  that  are  situated 
against  the  natural  tendency  of  its  own  weight,  within  the  rectum  ;  they  may  happen,  indeed, 
is  not  only  destitute  of  these  assistances,  but  ts  never  to  return  again,  if  the  cause  that  pro- 
impeded  in  its  passage :   for,  first,  the  large  duced  them  be  removed  ;  but  it  is  probable 
excrements  which  lodge  in  this  intestine  dilatf  that  the  excrements  in  passing  out  occasion  i 
its  sides,  and  the  dinerent  resistances  which  return  of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external 
they  form  (here  are  so  many  impediments  to  ones  are  less  liable :  for  the  internal  piles  make 
the  return  of  the  blood  ;  not  in  the  large  veins,  a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine, 
for  they  are  placed  alon^  the  external  surface  which  straightening  the   passage,   the  excre- 
of  the  intestine,    but    m  all   the   capillaries  ments  in  passing  out  occasion  irritations  there 
which  enter  into  its  composition.    Secondly,  that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  proportion  to 
as  often  as  these  large  excrements,  protruded  the  efforts  which  the  person  makes  in  going  to 
by  others,  approach  near  the  anus,  their  sue-  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these  tumours  becooie 
cessive  pressure  upon  the  internal  coats  of  the  gradually  larger.    The  hamorrhoids  are  subject 
intestine,  which  they  dilate,  drive?  back  the  to  many  variations ;  they  may  become  iiifUmed 
Hood  into  the  veins,  and  so  far  tend  to  suspend  from  the  above  irritations  to  which  they  are 
its    course ;     the   necessary    consequence    of  exposed,  and  this  inflammation  cannot  aiwayi 
which  is,  a  distension  of  the  veins  in  pro-  be  removed   by  art.     In  some,  the  inftam- 
portion   to  the  quantity  of  blood    that   fills  mation  terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  arises 
them.     Thirdly,   in   every  effort  we   make,  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  degenerates 
either  in  going  to  stool,  or  upon  any  other  into  a  fistula.    These  piles  are  very  painful  till 
occasion,  the   contraction  of  the  abdominal  the  abscess  is  formed.     In  others,  tneinfiam-      | 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  con-  mation  terminates  by  induration  of  the  h»-      j 
tents  of  the  abdomen  downwards,  and  these  morrhoid,     which    remains    in     a    manner    » I 
pressing  upon  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  schirrus.      These    never    lessen,    but   ninst     J 
another  obstruction  is  thereby  opposed  to  the  necessarily  grow  larger.    This  schirrus  sonne-      ' 
return   of  the  blood,   not  only  m  the  large  times  ulcerates,  and  continually  dischaiget  a      j 
veins,  but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which  being  sanies,  which  the  patient  perceives  by  stains      | 
of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of  on  his  shirt,  md  by  its  occasioning  a  very  tioa-      \ 
the  blood,  that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  blesome  itching  about  the  verge  of  the  anos.      ; 
may  thereby  beconie  varicose.  These  kinds  of  haemorrhoids  sometimes  turn      ! 

The  dilatation   of  all  these  vessels   is  the  cancerous.      There   are   some   haemorrhoids, 

primary  cause  of  the  haemorrhoids;   for  the  and  those  of  different  sizes,  which  arecorered 

internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  the  cellular  with  so  fine  a  skin  as  frequently  to  admit  bk)od      . 

membrane  which  connects  that  to  the  mus-  to  pass  through.     This  fine  skin  is  only  the 

cular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  attenuated      | 

distension  of  the  ves^ls  of  wnich   they  are  by  the  varicose  distension  of  its  vessels.    Hk 

composed.    This  distension,  not  being  equal  haemorrhage  may  proceed   from  two  causes,      j 

in  every   part,    produces  separate  tumours  in  namely,  either  from  an  excoriation  produced 

the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of^  the  anus,  which  by  the  hardness  of  the  excrements,  or  from 

increases  occording    as    the    venal    blood    is  the   rupture  of  the   tumefied   vessels,  which 

obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  there  more  break  by  their  too  great  distension.    In  some 

slowly.  of  these,  the  patient  voids  blood  almost  erety 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding  time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others  not  so  con- 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  stantly.  vVe  sometimes  meet  with  men  who 
veins  may  occasion  this  disease.  Thus,  per-  have  a  periodical  bleeding  by  the  piles,  not 
sons  that  are  generally  costive,  who  are  ac-  unlike  the  menses  in  women;  and  as  this 
customed  to  sit  long  at  stool,  and  strain  hard  ;  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not  weaken 
pregnant  women,  or  such  as  have  had  difficult  the  constitution,  we  may  infer  that  it  supplies 
labours;  and  likewise  persons  who  have  an  some  other  evacuation  which  nature  either 
obstruction  in  their  liver,  are  for  the  most  part  erases  to  carry  on,  or  does  not  furnish  in  doe 
afllicted  with  the  piles;  yet  every  one  has  not  quantity ;  anri  hence  also  we  may  explain  whf 
the  haemorrhoids,  the  different  causes  which  the  suppre^^sion  of.  this  discharge,  to  which 
are  mentioned  above  not  being  common  to  all,  nature  had  been  accustomed,  is  frequently 
or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects,  attended  with  dangerous  diseases.  The  be- 
When  the  haemorrhoids  are  once  formed,  they  morrhoids  are  sometimes  distended  to  such  a 
seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may  judge  degree  as  to  fill  the  rectum,  so  that  if  the 
of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those  which,  excrements  are  at  ail  hard  they  cannot  pass, 
being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus',  are  plainly  to  In  this  case  the  excrements  force  the  haemor- 
be  seen.    A  small  pile,  that  has  beeii  painful  rhoids  out  of  the  anus  to  procure  a  free  pa»sage, 
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-WQiequently  the  inicroal  coat  of  the  rectum,  which  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  ihe 

ID  which   t)iey  are  connected,  yields  to  ex-  Hagarens. 

tension,  and   upon  examining  the^e  patients  HAGGAI    {pleasant)^    the    tenth   of  t'le 

iaiTnec) lately  after  having;  been  at  stool,  a  part  minor  prophet;;,  and  of  tht)se  three  propht  is 

•f  the  internal  coat  of  that  gut  is  |)erceivcd  who  were  sent  to  the  Jews  after  their  rctuui 

{KOiing  a  sort  of  ligature  or  stricture  round  the  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  was   born  at 

iisinonhoids.     A  difficulty  will  occur  in  the  Babylon  about  A.  M.  '6AbT,  and   prophev.iixl 

letarn  of  these,   in  proportion  to  their  size,  about  520  y«:ars  before  the  Christian  a:ra.  'J'he 

and  as  the  verge  of  the  anus  u  more  or  less  occasion  of  his  prophecy  was  the  stop  which 

contracted.     If  the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  was  put  to  the  bnildmg  of  the  Temple,  during 

^he  same   manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  it  had  been 

then  they  void  most  blood,  because  the  verge  laid.     The  people  had  applied  themselves  to 

of   the  anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature  above  the  building  of  their  ciwn  houses,  and  neglected 

them.  the  house  of  God  ;  till  nioved  at  length  by  the 

HiERETICO  COMBURENDO,  a  writ  earnest  exhortations  of  the  prophets  they  re* 

which  anciently  lay  against  an  heretic,  who,  sumed  the  work,  and  completed  it  in  a  fe%v 

having  once  been  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  years.     Thestyleof  this  prophet  is  for  the  must 

l>ifthop,  and  hating  abjured  it,  afterwards  fall-  |)art  plain  and  prosaic  ;  interspersed,  however, 

ing  into  it  again,  or  into  some  other,  is  there-  with  several  passages  of  much  sublimity  and 

vpon  committed  to  the  secular  power.     Sec  pathos. 

Hkresy.  HA'GGARD.    a.    (hagard,  French.)     1. 
HAERLENT,    or    HjkRLEM,    a    nopidous  Wild ;  untamed ;  irreclaimable  (.S'/^rrurrr).    ^. 
city  of  the    United    Prounct-s,   in    Holland.  (Aci^rr,  Ger.)  Lean ;  rugged;  ugly  C^'-^'^^'^O- 
ln  the  year  1732,  it  contained  74y)3   houites,  3.  l)efornied  with  passion  (6*mi7/<). 
And  about  40,()0()  inhabitants.     The  church,  Ha^goard.  «.     1.  Any  thing  wild  or  irre- 
^hich  is  the  largest  in  Holland,  is  :idorned  claimable  (6'/taAipf ore).   2.  A  si)ecic8  of  hawk 
^ilh  a  very  hue  orjcan.     It  consists  of  8(>00  {Sandys). 

pipes,  the  largest  38  feet  h»ng,  and  id  inches  HA'G(jARDLY.  ad.  (from  haggard,)  Dl*- 

IQ  diameter:   it  has  08  sto|)s,  of  which  the  formed  ly ;  ughly  (/>ry(/r»). 

niosl  curious  is  the  vox  humana.     HacrU-m  is  HA^GCf  lilSS.  s,  (from  hop  or  haik,)  A  ma»» 

liluated  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name ;  and  to  of  meat  encln»rd  in  a  membrane, 

the  S.  of  the  town  is  a  wood,  cut  into  delight-  HA'GGJSH.  a.  (from  hag.)  Of  the  nature 

/bl  walks  and  vistas.     At  this  city  there  are  of  a  hap:;  deformed;  horrid  {Shakspeare). 

eonsiderable   manufactories   of  linen,    ta|)es.  To  HA'GGLE.     v.   a.     (corrupted    from 

and  ribbands.     Here  is  also  a  noted  Philoao-  hackle  or  hack.)  To  cut ;  to  chop ;  to  manrilc 

phical    Society.      Lat.    62.  24  N.     Lon.   4.  {Shakspeare). 

38  £.  To  Ha'gglb.  v.  n.  To  be  tedious  in  a  bar- 

H^RUCO.     In  zoology,   a  irenus  of  the  gain  ;  to  l)e  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 

elass  vermes,   order   inifsiiiia.     body  round,  IIA'GGLER.    i.    (from  haggle.)     I.  0:ic 

the  fore-part  two-necked,  ami  surrounded  with  that  cuts.     2.  One  that  is  turdy  in  bargain- 

a  single  row  of  prickles;  without  proboscis:  ing. 

one   species  only,  wiiit  a  grcvi^^h  white  rnd  liAGlOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  )»aii. 

wrinkled  bo<ly.     Inhabits  ihc  intestines  of  the  of  the  books  in  scripture,  cal!td  by  iheJc^As 

mouse  ;  and  is  diotingui«)ied  from  the  genus  Celuvini.    The  word  is  com|>ounde(l  of  ay*^', 

cchinorhynchus  by  ii»  wanting  the  retractile  "  holy,'*  and  y^npu,  **  I  write."    The  name  \% 

proboscis.  very  ancient ;  >t.  Jerc»m  makes  frequent  nien- 

HAPr.  f.  (ho^pr,  Saxon.)  A  handle  ;  that  tion  of  it :  before  him,  St.  E{>iphanius  called 

Eart  of  any  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the  tliese  books  simply  r^^fna.    The  Je\%s  divide 

and  {Dryden),  the  sacred  writings   iiuo  three  clashes :  The 

To  Haft.  V.  a.  Cfrom  the  noun.)  To  set  in  a  I^w,    which    comprehends    the    five    book« 

haft.  of  Moses:    the    Prophits,    which    they  call 

HAG.  «.  (hxjejifie,  a  goblin,  Saxon.)     I.  Ncviivi:  and   the  Cefurim  uvc2,  called  by 

A    fury;    a  she    monster  (Crashaw).     2.   A  the     Greeks,     &r.    Hagiographa :     compre- 

witch;  an  enchantress  {Shakspeare).     3.  An  bending  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 

ugly  old  woman  {Dryden).  Daniel,'  Ezra,    including    also    the    book    of 

To  Hag.  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     To  tor-  Nehciniah,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the 

ment;  lo  hara>s  wiih  vain  tcrrnnr  Uludibras).  I-.amentalions,  Ecclcsiasies,  and  Esther.     The 

Hag.    Hag-fish.     In   ichthyology.    See  Jews  sometimes  call  thvse  books  the /fW'ftifgf, 

Gastro  BRANCH  IIS.  by  way  of  eminence,  as  beins  written  bv  im- 

HAGARENS,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  mediate  inspiration  of  the  HoTy  Spirit.     Thu?, 

They  are  called  the  I shmarlitos  and  Saracens;  says  Kirncni,   in  his  preface  to  the   Psa!ius, 

and  lastly,  by  the  general  name  of  Arabians.  Maimonides,  in  More  Nevochim,  and  Elias 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  ihoy  dwell  in  Arabia  the  l^viia  in   his  Thisbi,    under  the  word   aro. 

Happy,  according  to  Pliny.     In  the  Chronicles  They  distinguish  the  Ao^fogrffpAm,  however, 

it  is  said  (1  Chroi).  v.  lo.)  that  the  sons  of  froni  the  Prophets;  in  that  the  authors  of  the 

Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  made  wara^rainst  former  did  not  receive  the  matters  containnl  in 

the    Hagarens,    and   becaukc  masters  of  their  them    by   the    way  called    Prophecy^   which 

country  eastward  of  the  moautains  of  Gilcad  ;  consists  ni  dreams,  \i4iuns,  whispers,  ecstasies. 
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&c.  biit  by  mere  inspiration  and  direction  of 
the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  Holland^  situated 
about  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  heretofore 
the  residence  of  the  stadtholder,  the  states- 
general,  and  the  states  of  the  province.  In 
the  year  1 768,  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
40,000  souls.  It  was  litde  icnown  till  VVilliam 
II.  kinjr  of  the  Romans,  and  comte  of  Hol- 
land, removed  his  court  thither  from  Grave- 
sande,  in  the  year  12^0:  from  which  time  it 
has  always  been  the  seat  of  government,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  it 
might  be  reckoned  the  caiMtal  of  the  seven 
provinces.  It  stands  in  a  ory  soil,  something 
nigher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  the  air  is 
pure,  and  the  environs  delightful.  The  houses 
are  good,  and  the  streets  large  and  long ; 
several  of  them  a^lorned  with  rows  of  trees. 
There  are  several  squares,  and  many  magnifi- 
cent public  building<t,  the  court,  the  pntice*s 
palace,  the  town-house,  &c.  In  the  prince's 
palace  was  a  very  valuiable  cabinet  of  natural 
rii3tor\',  coins,  medals,  &c.  and  excellent  pic- 
tures m  all.  It  is  governed  by  its  own  magis- 
trates, which  are  a  baily,  wnose  office  is  for 
life  ;  three  burgomasters,  changed  every  year ; 
seven  echevins,  and  twelve  common  council ; 
a  pensioner,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer : 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  Amsterdam,  and  twelve 
N.W.  Rotterdam.    Lat.  6S.  4  N.     Lon.  4. 

HAGUENAU,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  district,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on  the  Motter,  in 
the  middle  of  a  forest,  which  bears  its  name, 
fortified  by  Frederick  the  First,  who  made  if  an 
Imperial  town,  and  called  it  ihe  Chumher  of 
iha  Empire,  because  in  it  were  preserved  the' 
Imperial  ornaments,  under  the  house  of 
Suabia.  Here  was  a  palace,  in  which  the 
emperors  sometimes  resided,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  wars,  it  is  now  almost 
destroyed.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  3,400.  The  surrounding  land  is  sandy 
and  unproductive,  and  the  commerce  is  incon- 
siderable ;  the  principal  articles  are  mad<ler  and 
tobacco.     Lut.  48.  4?  N.     Lon.?.  53  E. 

HAGEUIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  octandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  two- 
leaved  ;  corol  five-petalled,  flat ;  nectary  five 
leaflets,  four  times  as  short  as  the  petals  ;  ca|)- 
sule  :  a  tree  of  Abyssinia  described  bv  Mr. 
Bruce  in  his  travels;  leaves  crowded  at  t^e  top 
of  the  branches,  interruptedly  pinnate  with  an 
odd  one ;  leaflets  ovate-tanccolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate ;  panicle  nodding,  flexuous. 

HArl.  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  ef- 
fort. 

HA-HA,  or  Aha,  a  wall  and  sloping  bank, 
servingas  a  fence  about  parks,  pleasure-grounds, 
&c.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
expression  of  surprise,  aha  !  sometimes  uttered 
on  arriving  at  the  declivity  and  finding  a  fence 
where  none  was  expected. 

HAIL,  in  natural  history,  a  meteor  gene- 
rally defined  frozen  rain,  but  differing  from 
it,  m  that  the  hailstones  arc  not  formed  of 
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single  pieces  of  ice,  butof  many  little  sphemkfl 
ag^lutinated  together;  neither  ans  these  ipbe^ 
rules  all  of  the  same  consistence;  some  of 
them  being  hard  and  solid,  like  perfect  ic«; 
others  soft,  and  mostly  like  snow  hardened  bj 
a  severe  frosf.  Hailstone  has  a  kind  of  core 
of  this  soft  matter;  but  more  f:equenilj  the 
core  is  solid  and  hard,  while  the  omsitle  is 
formed  of  a  softer  matter.  Hailstones  assume 
various  figures,  being  sometimes  round,  it 
other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angolv, 
thin,  and  flat,  and  sometimes  stellated  wtth 
six  radii,  like  the  small  crvsuls  of  snow.  Thfir 
cause  is  probably  electrical.  Natural  historiaai 
furnish  us  with  various  accounts  of  surpriiing 
showers  of  hail,  in  which  the  hailstones  wen 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Of  these  we 
mention  one  or  two,  said  to  have  happened  in 
our  own  country. 

'<  Dr.  Hal  ley,  and  otheiv  alao,  relate,  tkit 
in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  &c.  April  tOdi, 
1^7>  a  thick,  black  cloudy  ooming  (rain 
Carnarvonshire,  disposed  the  vapours  10  con- 
geal in  such  a  manner,  that,  for  about  the 
breadth  of  two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of 
the  cloud,  in  its  progress  for  the  space  of  siitf 
miles,  it  did  incotKcivable  daniage ;  not  ooiy 
killing  all  sorts  of  fowls  and  other  small  iai-» 
mals,  but  f  pUtting  trees,  knocking  down  horses 
and  men,  and  even  ploashing  up  the  earth; 
so  that  the  hailstones  buried  themselves  noder 
ground  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
The  hailstones,  many  of  which  weighed  fttt 
ounces,  and  some  half  a  pound,  and  being  five 
or  six  inches  about,  were  of  various  figaras; 
some  round,  others  half  round  ;  some  tmootli« 
others  eiil bossed  and  crenated ;  the  icy  SQ^ 
stance  of  them  was  very  transparent  and  hard, 
but  there  was  a  snowy  kernel  in  the  middle  dl 
them. 

"In  Hertfordshire,  May  4,  the  same  yesr, 
after  a  severe  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
a  shower  of  hail  succeeded,  which  far  exceed* 
ed  the  former ;  some  persons  were  killed  by  it, 
and  their  bodies  beaten  all  black  and  biue; 
vast  oaks  were  split,  and  fields  of  rye  cot  down 
as  with  a  scythe.  The  stones  measured  from 
ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  about.  Their 
figures  were  various,  some  oval,  others  |)icked, 
and  ?omc  flat."     Phil.  Trans.  Number  SSg. 

See  M K TEG RO LOGY. 

To  Hail,  ».  n. To  pour  down'hail  (Isaiah). 

Hail,  inie^j,  (hoel,  health,  Saxon.)  A  terra 
of  salutation  ;  hei\  {Hay ward). 

To  Hail,  v,  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  salute; 
to  call  to  {Dry den). 

H  A'l  LSHOT.  s.  {kail  and  shoi,)  Small  shot 
scattered  like  hail  {Uayward)* 

HAILSTONE.  $.  {hail  and  sione.)  A  pti- 
tide  or  sin«rle  ball  of  hail  {Shakspeare), 

IIAILBRON,  a  free  imperial  town  of 
Suabia,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg.  It  is 
sealed  on  the  Neckar.  Lat«  49.  9  N.  Loo.  9. 
15  E. 

HAILING,  in  naval  language,  the  salu* 
tation  or  accosting  a  ship  at  a  distance,  which 
is  usually  performed  with  a  speaking-tnimpct; 
the  first  exclamation  is,   **aoa,  the  ship,  a 
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tloay,**  to  which  she  rcpliei  *•  hoHon ;"  thffi  hair,  till  they  came  to  be  49  years  oM  ;  but  it 

follow  the  requisite  queslioiM  ami  replit?-  whs  not  allowed  to  be  doDe  above  that  age, 

HA'ILY.  a.  (from  A/If/.)  Omsiv^ting  of  hail,  says    Fliny.      Scipio    Africanus   had  himself 

Hainan,  a  considerable  island  of  Asia,  shaved  all  hisdavs,  and  Augustus  did  the  same 

belonKinic  to  China,  to  the  N.  of  the  p:ulf  of  in  imitation  of  him. 

Cochin-China,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  province  The  young  men   did  not  begin  to  shave 

of  Canton,  from  which  it  is  12  miles  dista  iit.  themselves  till  they  were  twenty , or  twenty- 

II  is  4iH>  miles  in  circumference.     The  soil  of  one  years  of  age,  as  did  Nero  and  Caligula ;  but 

the  N.  part  is  level ;   but  in  the  S.  and  £.  are  Auji^ustus  did  uot  do  it  till  he  was  twenty-iive 

mountains,  among  which  are  valleys  that  pro-  years  old. 

duce  two  crops  of  rice  every  year.    The  inha-  The  day  wherein  they  were  shaved  the  first 

biiants  are  mostly  a  wild  sort  of  |>eople,  and  time  was  a  day  of  rejoicinc,  and  they  were 

great  cowardtt,  for  50  Chinese  will  put  a  thou-  careful  to  put  the  hair  of  their  beard  into  « 

nnd  of  them  to  flight.    In  general,  they  are  a  silver  or  gold  box,  and  make  an  offering  of  it 

fhort  and  deformed  people,  and  the  colour  of  tosoinegod.particularly  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 

their  skins  is  reddish.  as  Nero  did,  according  to  the  tesiuuony  of 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  the  Nether-  Suetonius, 

lands  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brahant,  on  the  Only  the  philosophers  let  their  beards  grow, 

N.  W.  by  Flanders,  on  the  W.  by  Artois,  on  and  wore  them  very  long,  without  cutting,  or 

file  S.  by  Cambresis,  Picardy,    and   Cham-  shaving. 

pauie,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Liege,  Hair  as  an  ornament,  or  as  an  ensign  of 

and  the  county  of  Namur.     It  is  divided  into  dignity  or  religion.      By  the  Jews  hair  was 

Austrian   Hainault,  of  which    the  capital  is  worn  naturally  long,  just  as  it  gre«v ;  hut  the 

Mons;  and   French   Hainault,  which  is  in-  priests  had  theirs  cut  every  fortnight,  while 

doded  in  the  department  of  the  North.  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple;  they  made 

Hainault,  a  forest  of  Essex,  lying  to  the  use  of  bo  razors,  however,  but  sciasars  only. 

S.  E.  of  Epping  Forest,  and  supposed  to  he  so  The  Nazarites,  while  their  vow  continued, 

called  from  some  of  the  i\ter,  with  which  it  were  forbidden  to  touch  theic  heads  with  a 

was  stocked,  having  been   brouftht  from  the  razor.    See  Nazarite. 

province  of  the  same  name  in  the  Netherlands.  The  falling  of  the  hair,  or  a  chanse  of  its 

in  this  forest  isa  celebrated  oak,  known  throii^^h  colour,  was  regarded  amongst  the  Hebrews  as 

vianv  centuries  by  the  name  of  Fairlop.     He-  a  sign  of  the  leprosy.    Black  hair  was  esteemed 

neatn  its  shade,  which  overspreads  an  area  of  by  them  as  the  most  beautiftil.     Absulonrs 

300  ftei  in   circuit,  an  annual   fair  has  been  hair  was  cut  once  a  year,  and  is  said  to  have 

tons  held  on  22d  of  July.  weighed  200  shekels,  by   the  king's  weight, 

HA  Hi.  Piii,  Capilli.      The  hairs  of   the  which  is  about  31  ounces.    The  law  of  God 

human  body  are  thin,  elastic,  dry  filaments,  haih  left  no  particular  ordinances  with  reganl 

sriHiiig  from  the  skin.    They  consist  of  the  to  the  hair. 

Mb,  sitiiaied  under  the  skin',  which  is  n  v:]9-  The   hair   of    both    Jewish  and  Grecian 

rular  and  nervous  vesicle ;  and  a  trunk,  which  women  en^^aged  a  principal  share  of  their  at- 

perforates  the  skin  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  tention,  and  the  Koman  ladies  seem  to  have 

with  a  peculiar  vagina.     The  colour  of  hair  been  no   less  curious  with  respect  to   theirf. 

varies  ;  its  seat,  however,  is  in  the  medullary  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  dressed  it  in 

juice.     The  hair,  according  to  its  situation,  is  a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold, 

differently  named;  thu«,  on  the  head  itiscallnl  silver,  pearls,  &c.     On  the  contrary,  the  men 

tnpilH  \  over  the  eyes,  mpercilia ;  ciliat  on  the  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongst 

margin  of  the  eyelids ;  vihri$$a,  in  the  fora-  the  later  Jews,  wore  their  hair  short,  as  may 

mina  of  the  nostrils ;  pili  auriculam,  in  the  be  collected  from  books,  medals,  statues,  &c. 

external  auditory    passage,   mystax,    on   the  This   formed  a  principal  distinction  in   dret>s 

upper  lip;  and  oari'A,  oh  the  Tower  jaw.  betwixt  the  sexes.    This  observation  illui»trates 

As  for  the  hair  of  the  beanl,  the  Romans  a  passage  in  I  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.     St.  Paul  for- 

for  a  long  time  wore  it  without  shaving  or  bids   the  Corinthian   women,   when   praying 

cutting,  and  the  time  is  not  exactly  known  by    divine    inspiration,    to    have   their    hair 

when  they  began  to  do  it.    Titus  Liviiis  seems  dishevelled  ;  probably  because  this  made  thcui 

to  tell  ui,  that  this  custom  was  in  use  from  I  he  resemble  the  heathen   piiestesses,  when  ac- 

year36p ;  for,  speaking  of  Manlius  Capitol  in  us  ttuted  by  the  pretended  influence  of  their  gods. 

who  was  taken  prisoner,  he  relates  that  **  the  It  was  esteemed  a  notable  honouramong  the 

Itreatcst  part  of  the  people  being  tro^ihlrd  at  aiKient  Gauls  to  hare  long  hair,  and   hence 

his     im|irisonment,    changed    their    clothes,  came  the  appellation  Ga/Zm  coma/a.      For  (his 

and  let   their    beards  and    hair  grow.*'      If  reason    Julius    Cscsar,    upon    subduing   the 

this  were  so,  then  we  may  infer  that  out  of  Gauls,  made  them  cut  ofl*  their  hair  as  a  token 

times  of  mourning  they  haa  their  hair  cut  and  of  submission.     It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 

their  beards  shaved.  that  such  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to 

Nei*erthelcss  Varro  speaks  clea-ly,  that  the  go  and  live  in  cloisters  procured  their  hair  to 

first  barbers  oame  out  of  Sicily  to  Rome   in  be  shaven  off";  to  show  that  they  bid  adicru  to 

the  year  454,  and  that  a  man  called  Ticinius  all  earthly  ornaments,  and   made  a  vow  of 

Mems  brought  them.     From  that  time  the  perpetual  subjection  to  their  superiors. 

young  men  be^an  to  have  their  bearda  cut,  and  The  French  hittoriant  and  antiquaries  hav 
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..  ..«.  ■  «.>  01  ine 

:.;*.  .•  .^iic  wore 

.  -^    -.   V  I'arles  the 

.    Mk.  lia^il  Cdpct  it 

.     ...J  .\w  ccciesiaatics 

•.    ..\Ct>ftr:ijUiUCJl^l    all 

^  .-.w.       [\'.CT   Lombard 

I  ^  waruity  with  Charles 

-.   .  .^i  Oil  his  hair;  and  his 

...V    .^  -.cnt  iiiis  wore   it  very 

.>»^'i  M  L'lrircht,  in  Id'SO,  wrote 

Lv.  ^acailon.  Whether  it  be  law- 

I  .\car  long  hair?  and  concluded 

.^..iwc.       Another  divine,    named 

.    ,  .)u    wU  written  for  the  aBiruiaiive, 

*  -.K    I.  .^.-icui  Britons  were  extremely  proud 
«.    cot^kh  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and 
....    ^L  iuocii  pins  in  dressing  and  adorning 
ts..     iv-ads.       Some  of   them   carried   their 
«>ti«*.Lic*a  lur,  ami  admiration  of,  their  hair  to  an 
V  \»i  ava|>ani  height.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ja»  auJ  most  earnest  request  of  a  young  war- 
ilor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  condemned 
lu  be  beheaded,  that  no  slave  mi^ht  he  per- 
utitieil  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remark- 
ably toiif^  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  mi2ht  not 
be  stain^   with  his  blood.     We  hardly  ever 
UKVi  with  a  description  of  a  fine  woman  or 
beautiful  man,  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  but 
their  hair  is  mentioned  as  one  of  their  greatest 
beauties.       Not  contented   with  the  natural 
colour  of   their  hair,  which  was  commonly 
fair  or  yellow,  they  made  use  of  certain  washes 
to  render  it  still  brighter.    One  of  these  washes 
was  a  composition  of  lime,  the  ashes  of  cer- 
tain vc,!;etable9,  aud  tallow.    They  made  use 
of  various  arts  also  to  make  the  huir  of  their 
heads  crow  thick  and  longj  which  last  was 
not  only  esteemed  a  ^reat  beauty,   but   was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble  birih. 
Boadicea  queen  of  the  Iceni  is  described  by 
Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over   her 
shoulders,   and     reaching    down    below    the 
middle  of  her  back.    The  Britons  shaved  all 
their  beards,  except  their  upper  lii>s ;   the  hair 
of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed 
to  crow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 
The  Greeks  aud  Romans  often  wore  false 

hair. 

Hair  has  not  escaped  the  researches  of 
modern  chemistry ;  it  has  been  examined  by 
Hatchett,  IJenhollct,  and  others:  from  the 
analysis  of  it  by  Vauquelin  it  appears  to  be 
formed  of  nine  different  substances,  vis. 

1.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part. 

2.  A  white  concrete  oil  in  small  quantity. 

3.  Another  oil,  of  a  darkish-green  colour, 
more  abundant  than  the  former. 

4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  Is 
uncertain. 

5.  A  few  particles  of  oxyd  of  manganese. 

6.  Phosphat  of  lime. 

7.  Very  small  quantity  of  carbonat  of  lime, 
~"ex  in  a  conspicuous  quantity, 

osidcrable  quantity  of  sulphur^  The 
which  these  resiuts  were  obiatued 


was  black  ;  but  it  appears  from  similar  »• 
perimonts  that  red  hair  diflen  from  black  nolj 
in  containing  a  red  oil,  instead  of  a  dark-co> 
loured  f»ne  ;  and  that  white  hair  differs  from 
i>oth  ihe>e  only  in  the  oil  being  nearly  ooloor- 
less,  and  iu  cou taming  phosphat  of  magnesia, 
which  the  others  do  nou  Carroty  and  flaxen 
hair  tv ill  be  occasioned  by  a  red  or  yellow  oil, 
which,  when  deepest,  and  mixra  with  i 
small  quantity  of  brown  oil,  produces  tlie 
dark  red  hair.  And  so  for  other  colours  and 
shades,  which  vary  with  the  colonr  of  tbe 
contained  oil.  To  this  oily  matter  VauqiMlia 
pro|jerly  attributes  the  suppleness,  elasticity, 
and  other  properties  of  the  hair,  especially 
those  which  occasion  it  to  burn  so  rapkily, 
and  to  form  soap  with  alkalies.  The  auiioal 
matter  first  mentioned  in  the  above  enumcn- 
tion  appears  to  bear  a  very  exact  resembbnee 
to  that  which  physiologists  have  designated  by 
the  name  of  mucHS. 

H  AIR,  in  commerce,  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable article,  especially  since  the  fashkn 
of  wearing  wigs  has  prevailed  among  all  raoks, 
and  has  lately  been  extended  to  both  sexes. 
The  hair  of  this  and  other  northern  countiiei 
is  preferred  to  that  of  the  southern  cliroaiesof 
Italy,  PVance,  &c.  The  chief  quality  of  hair 
consists  in  its  being  well  Jed,  as  it  is  termed 
by  hair-dressers,  so  that  it  is  neither  too  cotne 
nor  too  slender.  Hence  thick  hair  is  less  sos- 
cepiible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  is  dispoad 
to  frizzle;  but,  if  it  be  too  delicate,  it  will 
retain  the  curl  only  for  a  short  time.  Tlie 
length  of  gotxl  hair  is  usually  estimated  at  SI 
inches;  and,  in  proportiim  as  it  is  shorter,  it 
becomes 'less  valuable.  There  ap|)ean  to  be 
no  stated  price  for  this  article ;  a$,  accordinf 
to  its  quality,  it  is  sold  at  from  6s.  to  5l.  per 
ounce;  it  piiys,  when  imported,  a  duty  of 
2s.  4id.  per  lb. — With  respect  to  the  varions 
operations  which  hair  undergoes  previously  to 
being  manufactured  into  wigs,  wc  trust  tiie 
reader  will  excuse  our  silence. 

The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  and  other 
animals,  is  used  in  various  numufaeturcs, 
especially  that  of  hats,  of  which  they  coc- 
stitute  the  principal  material. 

I  f  the  refuse  of  the  short  hair  of  hides  be 
scattered  on  arable  laud,  and  left  there  to  pu- 
trify,  it  proves  one  of  the  most  fertilizing  suJ 
durable  manures. 

Hair  (Horse),  likewise  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  ;  it  pays  on  importation  a  duly 
of  about  lid.  per  lb.  and  is  partly  emploveA 
for  weaving  the  covers  of  thf  seats  of  chain, 
sofas,  &c.  hut  principally  for  the  stuffing  of 
bolsters  and  mattrasses.  For  the  last  mentioned 
purposes,  the  hair  is  previously  baked,  simIi 
hi  that  state,  forms  one  of  the  most  cluiic 
couches,  which  is  incomparably  superior  to 
the  softest,  but  ener\'ating,  feather-beds. 

Hair,  iu  the  manage,  and  among  farriei^r 
is  popularly  called  the  coat,  and  m^t^es  la 
object  of  principal  consideration  in  respect  of 
horses,  &c. 

If  the  hair  of  a  horse,  especially  that  about 
the  neckj  and  parts  uncovered,  be  sleek  aod 
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tmooth,  and  close,  it  is  an  indicntion  of  his  HA'IRINESS,  i.  The'state  of  being  corerfd 

being  in  health,  and  u^d  case  :  if  inuiiU  and  with  hair,  or  abounding  with  hair. 

staring,  or  any  way  discoloured,  it  denotes  a  HAIRLA'CE.  s.  The  filkt  with  which  the 

coldness,  poverty,  or  some  inward  defect.    To  women  tie  up  their  hair  iStvifl). 

nial;e  the   hair  smooth,   sleek,  and   soft,  he  HA^IHLLJSS.    a.    ^Wanting    hair  {Shak^ 

must  be  kept  warm,  sweated  often,  and  when  speare), 

sweated,  the  coat  must  be  well  scraped,  and  HA'IRY.  a,  (from  kair.)     1.  Overgrown 

lubbed  down.  with  hair  {Shaktpeare),    2,  Consisting  ot  hjir 

H  AIK-CLOTHS,  in  military  affairs,  are  large  {Drydeh). 

pieces  of  cloth  made  with  horse  hair.    They  HAKE,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gadus  and 

trc  used  for  covering  the  powder  in  waggons,  Blbwius. 

or  uiion  battericrs  ;  as  also  for  covering  charged  HAKLUYT  (Richard),  an  E!tiglish  writer, 

bombs  or  hand  grenades,  and  many  other  uses  bom  in  Herefordshire,  about  1553,  and  edu- 

in  magazines.  cated  at  Westminster  school,  from  whence  he 

Hair-poivder  is  generally  prepared  from  was  removed  to  Christ-church  col lese,  Oxford. 

fttaich,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  cosmo- 

b  ^und  and  passed  through  the  finest  sieves,  graphy,  and  published  a  curious  collection  of 

Id  iis  pure  state,  it  should  be  perfectly  white,  Voya^,  in  3  vols,  folio.    He  was  in  orders, 

and  possess  no  smell.    But  in  order  to  conceal  ana  in  l605  was  made  a  prebendary  of  West- 

bftse  ailulterations,  or  to  please  the  votaries  of  minster,  which,  with  the  living  of  Wethering- 

the  toilette,  perfumers  study  the  art  of  com-  set  in  Suffolk,  was  all  the  church  preferment 

maoicating  to  it  various  artificial  odours  from  he  ever  obtained.     He  died  in   I6l4.    His 

sweet-scented  flowers,  such  as  violets,  jessa-  faithful  countryman,  out  of  respect  to  his  la- 

miiiei,  &C  boors,  named  a  promontory,  lying  in  80  de« 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  alam  is  some-  greesofN.  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 

UoHa  Qted  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  powder ;  Hakluyt*s  headland  {Watlnns), 

tnd  we  understand  from  creditable  persons,  that  HAL,  in  local  names,  is  derived  like  al  from 

mi  lime  is  frequently  mixed  with  fine  flour :  the  Saxon  healle,  i.  e.  a  hall  {Gibson^ 

it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  so  many  HA^LBERDIER.  i.  One  who  is  armed 

Mens  who  employ  hair-dressers  display  bald  with  a  halberd. 

Wis,  and  are  under  the  necessity  ot  wearing  HALBERSTADT,  a  handsome  town  of 

wigs;  but,  if  the  latter  were  aware  of  the  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 

tnjury  they  inflict  on  themselves  by  inhaling  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name.     It 

itM^h  pernicious  substances,  in  consequence  of  was  formerly  capital  of  the  bishopric  of  Hal- 

^ich  n)any  who  exercise  that  trade    pine  berstadt,  now  secularized.    The  cathedral  is  a 

^Way  of  pulmonary  complaints,  they  would  superb  structure  with  a  fine  peal  of  hells ;  and 

Qtver  use  any  other  but  genuine  ()owder.  And  there  are  two  regular  abbeys  within  the  town, 

t^Kkogh  common  flour  is  not  in  itself  pernicious,  and  one  without.    There  are  also  two  nunne- 

^hen  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  powder,  yet  ries.    The  Jews  are  tolerated  here,  and  carry 

^  the  mucilage  it  contains  the  hair  is  apt  to  on  a  great  trade.     Lat.  52.  6  N.    Lon.  1 U 

0^  caked  together  when  the  head  is  sensibly  S4  £. 

pcrs|>iring,  or  is  accidentally  wetted  by  a  shower  H  ALBERT,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  ot 

of  rain ;  an  effect  which  may  be  frequently  no-  war,  a  well-known  weapon,  carried  by  the 

^>ced  in  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers.    Hair-  Serjeants  of  inarching  regiments.     It  is  a  sort 

powder  pays,  on  importation,  the  prohibitory  of  spear,  the  shaft  of  which  is  about  6ve  feet 

^Qty  of  6/.  l6f.  2^d.  per  cwt.  long,  and  made  of  ash  or  other  wood.    Its  htoA 

Those  persons  who  cannot    be    dissuaded  is  armed  with  a  steel  point,  not  unlike  the 

*iOm  the  use  of  artificial  means  to  strengthen  point  of  a  two-edged  sword.    But  besides  this 

Qair  injured  by  the  above  or  other  causes,  may  sharp  jx>int  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  ^haft, 

With   safety  employ  a   mixture  consisting  of  there  is  a  cross  piece  of  steel,  flat  and  pointed 

equal  jKirts  of  olive  oil  and  spirits  of  rosemary,  at   both  ends;  but  generally  with  a  cutting 

to  which  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a  bent  sharp  point 

Dutmeg.     If  the  hair  be  rubbed  every  night  at  the  other ;  so  that  it  serves  equally  to  cut 

With  a  little  of  this  liniment,  and  the  pro-  down  or  to  push  withal.     It  is  also  useful  in 

portion  be  very  gradually  increased,  it  will  determining  the  grouml  between  the  ranks,  and 

answer  every  purpose  to  be  attained  by  those  adjusting  the  files  of  a  battalion.    The  word  is 

boasted  preparations  which  are  sold  by  em-  formed  of  the  German  hal,  hall,  and  bard,  an 

pirics.  hatchet.     Vossius  derives  it  from  the  Gtrrman 

Hair-salt,  in  oryctology.  See  Alumen.  haltebaert,  o(  hel,  clarus,  splendens,  and  bearip 

Hair-worm,     in    helminthology.       See  ax.    The  halbert  was  anciently  a  coinniou 

Ooaoius.           ^  weapon  in  the  army,  where  there  werecoin- 

H  AlRBRAINED.  a.  (rather  harehrained,)  panics  of  halberdiers. 

iVild,  irregular  iShahpeare).  Halbert-shaped,  in  botany.    See  Has- 

HA'IRBREADTH.  s.  A  very  small  dis-  tate. 

Unce;  the  diameter  of  a  hair  {Judges).  HALCYON,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 

HA^IRCLOTH.  s.  Stufi'made  of  hair,  very  to  the  alccdo,  or  kingfisher.    See  Alcedo. 

mugh  Rud  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortifi-  Halcton-dats,  in  antiquity  a  name  given 

catiOfk  {Ortw),  to  seven  davs  before  anJ  as  many  after  the 
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winter  loUtice ;  by  reason  the  halcyon,  invited  such  causes  but  in  oprn  court,  where  both pv* 

by  the  calmness  of  the  vve»ther»  hiid  iis  c^s  in  ties  were  to  he  heard  alike."     Upoo  which  bit 

nests  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe  by  the  brink  of  gnice  (for  ii  was  a  duke)  went  a\ray  not  a  little 

the  sea,  at  this  season.     Hence  the  term  is  now  dis^satisfied,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  kingis 

frequently  used  for  days  of  peace  ami  tranquil-  a  rudeness  that  was  not  to  be  endured  :  bat  hit 

lity  ;  aiul  the  word  halcyon  is  often  used  as  au  majesty  bid  him  content  himself  that  he  wis 

adjective,    signifying    placid,   quiet,   still,  or  used  no  worse  ;  and  said,  <*  That  he  verily  be* 

peaceful.  lieved  he  would  have  used  him  no  better  ifbt 

HALDENSTEIN,  a  free  and  independent  had  gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  of  his  own 
barony  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  It  con-  causes."  Another  remarkable  incident  hapi 
sists  of  a  small  semicircular  plain,  which  lies  peoed  in  one  of  his  circuits.  A  gentlcm 
between  the  Rhiue  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Ca-  who  had  a  trial  at  the  assizes  had  sent  him  a 
Icndar,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  buck  for  his  table.  When  judge  Hale  thai- 
one  in  breadth.  It  occupies  also  part  of  the  fore  heard  his  name,  he  asked  *'  if  he  was  ml 
mountain,  which  is  so  steep  as  not  to  be  inha-  the  same  person  who  had  sent  him  the  rcai- 
bited.  It  conuins  only  two  villages,  Halden-  son?"  and  finding  that  he  was  the  same,  toU 
stein  and  SewiU;  and  the  whole  number  of  him,  that  **  he  could  not  suffer  the  trial  tap 
the  baron's  subjects  does  not  exceed400.  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck.*'    Toe 

HALE  (Sir  Mathew),  an  excellent  English  gentleman  answered,  that  "  he  never toU  hii 

judge,  was  born  at  Aldersley  in  Gloucester-  venison;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  kia 

flhire,  in  iGOO,  and  educated  at  Magdalen^hall,  which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  who  W 

Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-  gone  that  circuit  :**  which  was  confirmed  bf 

inn,  where  he  followed  the  study  of  the  law  several  gentlemen   present.      The  lord  dun 

with  great  application,  and  though   he  had  baron,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  trial  M 

been  before  of  a  gay  turn,  he  now  became  as  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  present;  opoa 

grave  and  religious.       He  was  one  of  arch-  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record, 

bishop  Laud's  counsel,  and  acted  in  the  same  Hale.  a.  Healthy ;  sound  ;  hearty  (£^.)> 

capacity  to  several  other  illustrious  sufferers  in  To  Hale.  v.  a.  (haien,  Dutch.)  Tudia^bf 

the  great  rebellion,  and  even  fur  the  king  him-  force  ;  to  pull  violently  and  rudely  (Brawn), 

self.     However  he  took  the  covenant  and  cii-  HAULER,  x.  (from  Aa/e.)  He  whopnlbaBl 

^gement,  and  accepted  of  a  judge's  place  in  hales. 

the  common-bench  from  Cromwell.    On  the  HAINES    (John),    commonly    called  lk 

death  of  Oliver,  he  relused  to  act  under  his  son  **  ever  memorable/'  was  born  at  uath  in  13M| 

Richard,  and  c\'cn  refused  the  mourning  which  nnd  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oifbid, 

was  sent  to  him  on  the  occasion.     In  the  par-  from  whence  he  removed  to  Merton  on  boBi 

liament  which  recalled  the   king,  he  sat  as  elected  to  a  fellowship.     In  l6l3  he  wu  »■ 

knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county;  and  mittod  a  fellow  of  luon  college,  and  in  l5ll 

soon  after  the  restoration,  which  behndsreat-  he  attended  sir  Dudley  Carleton,  ambanador 

ly  promoted,  he  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  to  Holland,  as  his  chaplain.      While  iheiche 

exchequer,  in  which  place  he  continue<l  eleven  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Dordt,  an  accooat 

years,  and  was  then  advanced  to  the  chief  jus^  of  which  he  wrote  to  hi.-*  patron  in  a  series uf 

ticeship  of  the  king*s-l)ench.     In  l67^  he  re-  letters,  which  arc  primed  in  his  l^mains.  lo 

signed  his  oflicc,  and  died  a  few  months  after-  l638   archbishop    Laud    appointed    him  hb 

wards.       His  remains   were  interred   in    the  chaplain,  and  procured  for  him  a  canonnnf 

church-yard  of  Alderslev.     He  was  twice  mar-  VVindtior.     He  sufl'ere^l  great  hardships  in  iba 

ried,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  ten  children,  great  rebellion,  and  was  almr>st  reduced  tolbe 

Sir  Matthew  was  a  very  learned  man,  a  sound  want  of  bread.     He  died  in  liybG.     He  was  a 

lawyer,  an  npris^ht  jud^o,  and  an  exemplary  man  of  great  learning  and  skill  in  argumnt, 

christian.     His  writin*£S are  numerous  on  then-  as  appears  from  his  works,  which  have  Ixca 

logical,  philosophical,  and  legal  subjects.    The  several  times  printed. 

best  known  of  his  works  are;  1 .  The  primitive  Hales  (Stephen),  an  eminent  divineaod 

Origination  of  Mankind  considered  and  ex-  philosopher,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1077,  "d 

plained  according  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  &c.  brought  up  at   Benedict-college,  CambriiUe, 

folio.     2.  The  History  of    ihe   Pleas  of  the  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1703.  HetiA 

Crown,   folio.      3-  The  original  Institution,  great  pains  in  the  study  of  botany  and  ciprfi- 

Powcr,  and  Jurisdiction  of  Parliaments.    4.  mental  philosophy,  which  bv  his  means  b^ 

Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine,  three  vols,  came  fashionable  pursuits  at  Cambridge.    Ha 

8vo.   The  inflexible  integrity  with  which  this  also  invented  a  machine  for  demonstrating  dv 

great  man  acted  as  a  judge,  will  be  seen  from  motions  of  the  planets,  which  was  nearly  siii» 

the  following.     A  noted  peer  went  once  to  his  Ur  to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  orreiy. 

chamber  and  told  him,  *'  That  having  a  suit  In  March  1718,  he  was  elected  a  felk>w  of 

in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  after  received  tbc 

acquaint  htm  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  thanks  of  the  society  for  his  exertions  in  ibc 

understand  it  when  it  should  come  to  be  tried  cause  of  science :  indeed  he  was  one  of  tk 

in  court."     Upon  which  the  lonl  chief  baron  most  active  members  that  celebrated  soeieif 

interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  He  did  not  deal  ever  had.     In  1741  he  published  his  iorrntkm 

f.iirly  to  come  to  his  chambers  about  such  af-  of  ventilators  ;   which   he  afterwards  greatly 

fairs;    for  he   never   received   information   of  improvedj  and  applied  to  many  useful  purpoio* 
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1753,  on  the  death  of  sir  Hans  Sloane^he  last  voyage,  on  account  of  the'niimber  of  fish 

It  elecied  a  member  of   the  Academy  of  of  that  name  they  caught  there,  some  of  which 

lences  at  P&ris  in  his  room.     He  was  a  man  -  weighed  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and 

a  very  modest  and  humble  deportment ;  con-  none  less  than  twenty.     It  is  seven  leagues  in 

nting  himself  with  the  rectory  of  Teddingion,  circumference,  and  very  low  and  barren.   Lat. 

:ar  Hampton-court;  nor  wuuld  he  ever  ac-  64.  48  N.     L'>n.  1 64.  15  W. 
fpt  liigher  dignities  when  they  were  tendered        HALICARNASSUS,  in  ancient  geography, 

shim.     He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Frederic  a  principal  town  of  Caria,  said  to  be  built  by 

rinee  of  Wales,  and  was  almoner  to  the  prin-  the  Argives,  and  situated  between  two  bays, 

ess.    He  died  in  I70l.    His  communications  the  C^ramicus  and  Jasius.     It  was  the  royal 

i  the  Philosophical  Transactions  were  numer-  residence  (called  Zephyra  formerly),  especially 

us  and  valuable ;  besides  them  he  published  of  Mausolos,  made  more  illustrious  by  his 

wo  volume:!  of  Statical  Essays.  monument. 

HALE'S!  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class        HA  LICACABUS.  (aXiwMa&c*  fromiOo,  the 

odccandria,  order  mono^ynia.    Calyx  four-  sea,  and  xaxsi&f,  night-shade;  so  called  becaui^ 

KHhed,  superior  corol ;  tour-cleft ;  nut  four-  it  grows  ui>on  the  banks  of  the  sea.)    Ste  Al« 

ngled,  two-seeded.    Two  species,  indigenous  kbkbngj. 
iMt  of  Carolina.  HALIiETUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Faloo. 

HALES-OWEN,  a  town  in  Shropshire,  in-  HALIFAX,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
bled  by  Worcestershire,  six  miles  L.  of  Stour-  North  America,  on  Chebucto  Bay.  It  has  a 
rii^pe.  The  poet  Shenstone  was  born  and  good  harbour,  large  and  safe  enough  to  shelter 
uM  here;  and  near  it  is  the  much-adifiired  a  squadron  of  ships  throughout  the  winter. 
It  of  Leaowes,  in  the  decoration  of  which  his  llie  town  has  an  entrenchment,  and  is  strength- 
bole  fortune  was  spent.  encd  with  forts  of  tinaber.  Lat.  44.  45  N. 
HALESWORTH,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  Lon.  63.  30  W. 

narket  on  Tuesdays.    It  has  a  trade  in  linen        Halifax,  a  handsome  town  in  the  west 

m  and  sailcloth  -,  and  about  it  much  hemp  riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on  Satur* 

raised.     Lat.  53.  S5  N.     Lon.  1.  40  E.  day.     It  it  finely  seated  hi  a  hilly  country,  of 

Half.  s.  plural  halves,  (liealp,  Saxon.)    1.  rather  difficult  access,  but  full  of  people.    It  is 

moiety ;  one  part  of  two ;  an  equal  part  the  great  market  for  stuffs,  such  as  shalloons, 

ttmJoHsony    9.  It  sometimes  has  a  plural  calamancoes,  everlastings,  &c.    It  has  a  large 

;Di6cation  when  a  number  is  divided.  market-house,  called  the  New  Piece  Hall,  as 

Half.  ad.  In  part ;  equally  {Dryden)»  well  as  various  others  for  particular  goods.    It 

Ha  LP-B LOO  ii.i.  One  not  born  of  the  same  is  a  very  large  parish,  and  contains  twelve 

her  and^jnother  {Locke).  chapels  of  ease,  1973  houses,  and  8886  inha- 

RALr-BLOODBD.    a.    Mean;    degenerate  bitants.     I^t.  53. 45N.    Lon  1. 45  W. 
h^kspeare),  H A'LI M  ASS.  «.  (hali^  and  mtfM.)  The  feast 

Half-faced,  a.  Showing  only  part  of  the  of  Alt-Saints  (Skakspeare). 
^  {Skakspeare),  HALIOTIS.   Sea  ear.   In  zoology,  a  genua 

Half-heard.      a.      Imperfectly     heard  of  the  cla^s  vermes,  order  testacea.    Animal  a 

atf).  iimax :    shell   univalve,  dilated,   ear-shaped, 

ALF-MOON.  8,  l.The  moon  in  its  appear-  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  orifices  along  tha 

ce  when  at  half  increase  or  decrease.  9.  Any  surface:    spire  lateral  and  nearly  concealed. 

iagin  the  figure  of  a  half- moon.  Nineteen  species;  scattered  through  the  seas 

Ht^lp-moov,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.    Tho 

Bipoaed  of  t%vo  faces,  forming  a  saliant  angle,  following  are  the  chief, 
hoac  gorge  is  in  form  of  a  crescent,  or  half-        ].  H.  mida.     Midas  ear.    Shell  roundish; 

Bon:  whence  the  name.  -both  sides  polished:   thick  within  rich  pearl 

HALF-ifBNNY.    I.     plural    hal/'pence,    A  colour:   the  outside  with  longitudinal  undu- 

ppcr  coin  of  which  two  make  a  penny.  -late  wrinkles,  dirty  green,  and  generally  .co- 

Half-pikb.  f.  The  small  pike  carried  by  vered  with  marine  substances.     From  eight  Co 

Scert  (Taiier).  ten  orifices.     Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  and 

Half-seas  over.     A  proverbial  expres-  around  the  Cape:  from  seven  to  nine  inches 

m  for  any  one  far  advanced.    It  is  commonly  long. 

Bd  of  one  half-drunk  (Drvc/m).  S.  H.  asinum.    Asses  ear.     Shell  smooth- 

Half-sfherb.      s.     Hemisphere      {Ben  ish,  oblong,  with  a  somewhat  falcated  margin, 

Biaii).  and  elevated  ner\'es  on  the  outside,  I'aried  with 

Hal  F-iTBAiMBD.  a.  Half-bred;  imprrfect  green  and  brown;  the  inside  green  naci'eous ; 

feden)^  orifices  elevnted  about  thirty,  of  which  from 

kLF-swoBO.     1.     Close    fight    {Shak'  five  tose\en  are  open:  all  theMriaeare  grano* 

^are).  late  near  the  spire,  and  often  dotted  with  red. 

HalF'Wat.    ad.   In    the   middle    {Gran-  Inhabits  India:  hardly  three  iiicha^  long. 
Kr^*  3.  H.  tul)ercidata.    Shell  subovate,  the  ont- 

9!alf«wit.  I.  A  blockhead;  a  foolish  fel-  side  transversely  grooved,  rugged »  and  tubercu- 

r  (XlryilgfiX  late.     Found   on  oiir  own   coa!t.>«:   inhabits 

fiA^iiiBUr.  1.  A  sort  of  fish.    See  most  seas :  from  four  to  fi^'e  inches  long. 
IaLXBUt  island,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pk-       4;  H.  iris.    Shell  ventricose,  fulvid-brown, 

0  Qecati;  sQ  aaoied  ht  captain  Cook  in.  his  'witU  transverse  w  ri:»kles  and  longitudinal  (ub&. 

rmUv.  Hii 
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fdte  plaits :  the  uadcMde  thiDinfl;  mth  Ghaoge-  died  there  in  1 6136.  Beins  an  enemy  to  hum 
able  iridescent  colours :  four  and  a  half  inches  in  churches,  be  directed  that  his  hodj  imh 
long.  Inhabits  New  2>aland :  extremely  rare  he  inierred  in  the  church-yard.  His  «ati 
ancT valuable,  have  been  collected  into  tfciree  vohunes  tti 

HAXITUOUS.   a.  ikaUius,  Lat.)    Va-    They  abound  in  fine  thooehts,  czpresHd  k 
porous)  fumous  (Boy/r).  excellent  lansuaRe.    Hb  Mediiatioos  oo it 

HA'LITUS,  in  physiology,  breath,  aura,    Historiesof  the  Old  and  New  Testament  kn 
isapoor,  ormsr.    Stt  Gass.  been  modernised  by  Mr.  Glasse  of  HiiM^ 

BALITZ*  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Rus-    and  published  in  four  volumes  ISmo. 
Ma«  with  a  oastle.    Since  1773  it  has  belonged        HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  IbrcU 
Id  the  emperor^  and  if  included  in  the  new    brought  to  lie  sold  in  Blackwell-haU,  LNsiDib 
kin^lom  of  Galicia.    Lai.  49.  «U  N.    Lon.        H  ALLAMAS,  the  day  of  AU-Hallowi, « 
Sir.  19  E.  All'Saints,  viz.  November  1. 

HALL,  in  architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  HALLAND,  a  province  of  GotUiBi  k 
c&tnuice  of  a  fine  house  and  place*  Vitruvius  Sweden,  on  the  W.  coast  of  thatkingdook  h 
ipentiops  three  kinds  of  halls;  the  tetrastyle,  b  GO  miles  along  the  coast,  but  nolabofc  Itii 
miatk  four  columns  supporting  the  platfond  or  -breadth.  Halinsiadt  is  the  capital. 
ceUing;  the  Corinthian,  %vith  columns  all  HALLATON,  a  town  ot  LeiocsMliN^ 
tonnd  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted  over  -,  and  with  a  market  on  Thnisdayi.  IsL  M.  MN. 
4hie  Egyptian,  which  had  a  peristyle  of  insolat-    Lon.  0.  60  £. 

cd  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  second  order        HALLE,  a  dismantled  town  of  Hnd^ 
with  a  ceiling*    The  hail  is  properly  the  finest    in  the  Austrian  NetherUnds.    LtL  Ml  4 It 
as  well  as  fir^t  member  of  an  apartment:  and    Lon.  4.  SO  £. 
.  in  the  houses  of  ministers  of  state,  magistrates,    ^   H  al  l  B ,  a  considerable  town  of  MsgUa^ 
&c.  is  the  place  where  they  despatch  business,    in  Upper  Saxony.    It  is  the  seat  of  aa  mr» 
and  give  audience.    In  very  magnificent  build-    sity.    Lat.  £  K  30  N.     Lon.  19.  8  £. 
ino,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than       Halli,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Goaaf 
aardioarv.and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,     Lat.  49.  20  N.    Loo.  9.  6S  £. 
it  is  csUed  a  saloon.  Halle,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  lyri. 

Hall  is  also  particularly  used  for  a  court  of   Lat.  47. 12  N.    Lon.  1 1 .  33  £. 
.  justice  i  or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or        HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Gtvumj,  is  it 
aiore  tribnnals.    In  Westminster-hall  are  held  .  archbishopric  of  Salisburg  $  sealed  en  da  v* 
the  great  courts  of  England,  viz.  the  kioa's-    Saltaa,  among  the  mountains,  whtaia  • 
bench,  chancer^t  common-pleas,  and  exche-    mines  of  salt,  whtcb  are  the  chief  lickia^^ 

2uer.     In  adjoining  apartments  is  likewise    town  and  country.    Lat.  47. 33  N.   kJBa*^ 
eld  the  high  court  of  parliament.    Westmin-     12  E.  .^^ 

ster-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of  resi-  HALLELUJAH,  a  term  of  re^P? 
dence  of  our  ancient  kings;  who  ordinarily  sometimes  sung,  er  rehearsed,  at  th^^?L 
hdd  their  parliaments  and  courts  of  judicature  verses.  The  word  is  fornied  of  two  vP 
in  their  dwelling-houses  (as  is  still  done  by  the  words  joined  together :  one  of  tbeai  ^  Jj* 
kings  of  Spain),  and  frequently  sat  in  person  in  lelu,  and  the  other  rc  jah ;  an  abrid^  ^V 
the  courts  of  judicature,  as  they  still  do  in  par-    the  name  of  God,  rrrr  Je/iovaA.    '^  * 

liament.    This  hall  is  reckoned  superior  in  di-    nifies  laudaie,  praise  ye ;  and  the 
mensions  to  any  in  Europe ;  K)eing  300  feet    num^  the  Lord, 
lonit,  and  100  broad.  St.  Austin  says,  that  in  some 

Hall  (Joseph),  a  celebrated  Enslish  pre-    was  sung  only  on  Easter-day,  and  the 
late,  was  bom  in  1 574,  at  Ashby-de-la  Zouch    of  Pentecost ;  but  that  it  was  never 
■h  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at  Emanuel-    the  time  of  Lent.    St.  Jerome  in 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fel-    his  epitaph  of  Fabiola,  that  it  was 
lowsnip.    In  1597  he  published  his  Virgide-    sung  at  lunerals,  and  speaks  of  the  wlrS 
miarum,  or  Satires,  in  six  books,  which  were    titude  joining  in  the  nallelujah,  aii^~ 
•eprinted  in  Oxford  in  1758.    About  l603  he    the  golden  roof  of  the  church  shake 

was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halstead  in    peal  of  the  chorus.  

Suilbtk,  which  he  resigned  on  obtaining  Wal*     ^  H ALLER  (Albert  Van),  a  celeliM  *  ^ 
tbam  Holy  Cross  in  Essex.     Through  the    sician  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Berae  ia  ' 

friendship  of  lord  Denny  he  was  made  chap-    land,  and  obtained  the  profiesaorskip 
Iain  to  Henry  prince  or  Wales,  who  had  a    cine  at  Groitingen.    He  greatly  impv^ 
great  regard  for  nim.    In  1616  he  obtained  the    medical  science:  his  Elemenu  Phy^  ^ 
deanery  of  Worcester,  and  two  years  after  he    and  Bibliotheca  Medicinaa,  will  am^"^ 
was  apDointed  one  of  the  divines  at  the  synod    latest  posterity  undeniable  proois  of 
of  Dorot,  from  which,  however^  he  was  obliged    fatigable  industry,  penetrating  genius, 
to  return  on  account  of  illness.    In  l6S7ne   judgment*    He  also  wrote  elegantly  ai 
was  promoted^to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  from    ist,  and  as  a  poet :  and  he  was  not  wm 
whence  in  l64l  he  was  translated  to  Norwich,    nent  for  his  literary  attainmenu  ths=:: 
This  pious  and  moderate  prehte  wu  sadly  used    piety  to  QoA,  and  nis  benevolence  t> 
by  the  puritanical  party  at  the  commencement    low-creatures.  He  died  ia  1777,  vA    4"«| 
•of  the  dvil  war;  and  in  1 647  he  retired  to  a    five  years, 
amall  ciute  which  he  had  near  Norwk:h  $  and       HALL^fRIA.    Fly  hoDepaaekk.  Ul^ 
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I  of  tbe  class  didynamia»  order  an-  yts^r  when  he  entered  upon  hit  office  al  Green* 

Calyx  three  or  four-leaTed ;  corol  wich,  yel  he  enjoyed  lack  a  coarse  of  unintcr* 

lerry  superior^  two«celled»  many*  rupted  heaJih  and  strength,  that  he  was  enabled 

0  »|iecies;  natives  of  Uie  Ca[)e;  to  watch  the  heavens  with  the  closest  attention 
with  a  woody  stem,  ever-green  for  eighteen  years,  hardly  ever  missing  an  ob« 

ry  red  flowers :  tlie  other  herba«  servation  all  that  tinwy  but  without  any  aa* 

sistont,  prrfomiDg  the  whole  business  or  the 

(Edmund),  a  famous  English  observatory  himself.    During  this  period  hm 

was  born  in  London  in  i656,  and  made  a  more  complete  series  ci  observationi 

it.  Paul's  school,  from  whence  he  upon  the  moon  durins  a  whole  revolution  of 

>neeii*s-college,  Oxford,  where  he  the  line  of  her  nodes,  than  had  ever  before  been 

ed  himself  to  tbe  mathematics,  obtained  i  which  happilv  led  to  the  nerfecling 

stronomy.  He  made  a  gieut  num«  and  establishing  Newton  s  theory  of  the  motion 

« observations,  and  htviog  formed  of  that  body.     Indeed  Dr.  Halley's  exertiona 

r  completing  the  scheme  of  the  in  the  service  ofaatronomy  have  all  been  of  thn 

ie  addition  of  tbe  stars  near  the  most  important  nature,  and  will  cause  hit 

i  went  to  St.  Helena  in  167^,  and  name  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and 

catalogue,  which  at  his  return  he  respect,  so  long[  as  that  sublime  science  oonti* 

cing  Charles  II.  who  nve  him  a  nuet  to  be  admired  ainl  cultivated. 

the  university  of  Oxford  for  the  Hallby's      qoadraxt.        See     QtJA* 

i.  At  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  dk  a  vt^ 

5  Royal  Society.  In  1679  he  went  H  A'LLI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  claaa 

1  confer  with  iievelius  about  the  diadelphia,  decandria.  Calyx  five-parted,  re- 
fen  him  and  Dr.  Hooke,  respect-  gular ;  legume  one-Keded,  two-valvcd.  Eight 
rence  of  plain  or  glass  sights  in  species;  all  natives  of  India  or  the  Cape,  ge^ 
instruments.     In  168O  appeared  nerslly  with  yellow  or  violet  flowers. 

et  which  Mr.  Hallcj  first  observed        HaLLI AKDS,  the  ropes  or  ucklet  usually 

from  Dover  to  Cauis.  He  after-  employed  to  hoist  or  lower  any  sail  upon  its 

ited  his  observations  upon  it  at  tbe  respective  mast  or  stay.    Sec  J  B  a  R t. 
atorf  at  Paris.    From  thence  he        H A/LLXX).  inierj,  (ailonst  let  us  go  1  Fr.) 

with  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  fa-  A  word  of  encouragement  when  dogs  are  let 

»bert  Nelson,  and  in  1 681  he  re-  loose  on.  the  game  {Dryden). 
riand.    He  still  continued  his  fa-        T^  Ha'lloo.  v.  ».  {hmlevt  French.)   1.  To 

It,  and  so  highly  were  his  altilities  cry  as  after  the  Ao^i  iSkaktpeare),    9,  To  treat 

hat  Mr.  Newton  committed  to  his  as  in  contempt  (JSidney"). 
,  the  publication  of  his  immortal        To  Ha'lloo.  v,  a,    1.  To  encourage  with 

which  Mr.  Halley  prefixed  a  copy  shouts  (Prior).    S.  To  chase    with   shouta 

atin.    In  1698  he  was  aojiointed  {.Shakspcart),    3.  To  call  or  shout  to  (5&aiU 

lip,  sent  out  by  king  William  for  spcare), 

jrpose  of  etublishing  the  theory        To  HA'LLOW.  v.  a.  (haljian,  halis.  Sax.) 

on  of  the  compss,  which  our  1 .  To  consecrate ;  to  make  holy  (Hooker)'    fU 

Jvanced  in  l683.    He  made  an-  To  reverence  as  holy:   as  haliotoed  be  thy 

Ml  the  same  desisn  the  following  name. 

jrned  to  England  in  September,        HALX.UCINATION.    $,    {hallueinaiioB 

nhisobservations in thtse voyages  Lat.)     Errour ;  blunder;  mistake;  folly j  dc" 

Md  to  publish  his  General  Chart,  pravcd  imagination  (Addison), 
e  view  the  variation  of  the  com-        HALM.  f.  (hcalm,  Saxon.)  Straw, 
te  seas  where  the  English  naviga-        HALMOTE,  or  Haliuotb,  is  the  saron 

ainted.    He  was  sent  out  acain  with  what  wo  now  call  a  court-baron,   ihn 

age  to  aaccruin  the  course  of  the  word  implying  a  meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the 

part  of  the  British  Channel,  of  same  hall  or  manor.  The  name  is  siill  reiained 

02,  he  published  a  lam  chart,  at  Lustnn,  and  other  places  in  Herefordshire, 
went,  at  the  request  of^the  em-        HALM6TAiyr,astronirseaportofSweden9 

lany,  to  view  the  Adriatic  seas,  for  capital  of  Halland.    Lat.  56.  3g  N.  -Lon.  18. 

f  examining  two  f>orts  which  the  48  M. 

dcd  erecting  there.     He  r(Mume<l        HALO,  in  physiology,  a  meteor  in  form  of 

had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  con-  a  luminous  ring  ur  circle,  of  various  coloors, 

by  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  appearing  round  the  bodies  of  the  sun,  moon, 

inted  professor  of  geometry,  and  planets  or  fixed  stars.    The  word  is  formed  of 

Ts  half  pay  settled  on  him.     In  the  Greek  »x«c»  or  itxtn,  area.    That  round  the 

:hoten  sccreury  to  the  Royal  So-  moon  is  tbe  most  usual,  and  b  also  called  c»- 

1719  appointed  astronomer-ioyal.  roiia,  or  crown. 

a,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-       The  most  considerable  and  genenlly  received 

nw  ^Uckbeath.    He  puUishrd  theory  relatini;  to  the  generation  otHalot  ia 

i  in  tfie  Philosophical  Trans:ic-  thatof  Mr,  Hiiygens.    lliit  celebrated  author 

»f  Attionomieal  Tables,  and  an  supposed  Halos»  or  circlet  round  the  tun,  U>  be 

iHonim's  Works  in  foMo.  formed  by  small  round  grains  of  hail,  compoied 

he  doctor  was  in  hit  sizty-fiaurth  of  two  diflercnt  parts,  ihe  one  of  which  ia 

HH3 
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transparent,  inclosing  the  other,  which  is  that  thin  plate  of  ice,  beciose  none  «ras  Atn 
opaque;  which  is  the  general  structure  actaally  excepr  through  this  plate.  Musschenbiiotk 
btwerved  in  hail.  He  farther  supposes,  that  concludes  his  accouut  of  coronas  with  ohaerr- 
the  srains  or  globules,  that  form  these  Haios,  ing,  that  some  density  of  vapour,  or  some  thick- 
consisted  at  first  of  soft  snow,  and  that  they  ness  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light  in  iu 
have  been  rounded  by  a  continual  agitation  iii  transmission  either  throu^  the  small  globules 
the  air,  and  thawed  on  their  outside  by  the  or  their  interstices,  into  its  separate  coloont 
heat  of  the  sun,  8rc.  And  he  illustrates  his  but  what  that  density  is,  or  wliat  the  size  of  the 
ideas  of  their  formation  by  geometrical  figures,  particles  which  compose  the  vapour,  he  docs 
Mr.  Weidler  endeavours  to  refute  Huygens's  not  pretend  to  determine.  Introd.  ad  Phtl. 
manner  of  accounting  for  Halos,  by  a  vast    Nat.  p.  H)37. 

number  of  small  vapours,  each  with  a  snowy        It  has  often  been  obsened  that  a  Halo  aboat 
nucleus,  coated  round  with  a  transparent  co-    the  sun  or  moon  does  not  appear  circular  and 
vering.     He  says,  that  when  the  sun  paints  its    concentric  to  the  luminary,  but  oval  and  ei- 
image  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  force  of    centric,  with  its  longest  did  meter  perpendicohr 
its  rays  puts  the  vafKnirs  in  motion,  and  drives    to  the  horizon,  and  extended  from  jhe  mwm 
them  toward  the  surface,  till  they  are  collected    farther  downward  than  upward.     l)r.  Smith 
in  stich' a  quantity,  and  at  such  a  distance  from    ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  the  apparent  coo- 
the  sun  on  each  side,  that  its  rays  are  twice  re-    cave  of  the  skv  being  less  than  a  hemisphere, 
fracted,  and  twice  reflected ;  when  they  reach    When  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  a  Halo 
the  eye,  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  Halo,    subtends  at  the  eye  is  45®  or  46^,  and  the  bo(* 
adorned  with  the  colours  of   the  rainbow ;    torn  of  the  Halo  is  near  the  horizon,  and  con- 
which  may  happen  in  globular  pellucid  vapours    sequently  its  apparent  figure  is  most  oval,  the 
without  snowy  nuclei,  as  appears  by  the  expe-    apparent  vertical  diameter  is  divided  by  the 
riment  of   hollow  glass   spheres  filled  with    moon  in  the  proportion  of  about  S  to  3  or  4, 
water :  therefore,  whenever  tliose  spherical  va-    and  is  to  the  horizontal  diameter  drawn  through 
poors  are  situated  as  before-mentioned,  there-    the  moon,  as  4  to  3,  nearly.     See  farther  on 
tractions  and  reflections  will  happen  every-    the  subject  of  this  article,  Priestley*s  Hist,  of 
where  alike,  and  the  figure  of  a  circular  crown.    Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  p.596— 6l3j 
with  the  usual  order  of  colours,  will  be  the    and  Smith*s  Optics,  art.  16? ,  513,  526,  b^, 
consequence.     Pjiilos.  Trans.  Number  458.         &c. 

Newton*8  theory  of  Halos  may  be  seen  in  his  Halo,  {halo,  axm.)  In  anatomy,  the  ted 
Optics,  p.  155.  And  this  curious  theory  was  circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  which  becomes 
confirmed  by  actual  observation  in  June  idQi,  somewhat  brown  in  old  i^eople,  and  is  bod 
when  the  author  saw  by  reflection,  in  a  vessel  with  many  sebaceous  glands, 
of  stagnated  water,  three  Halos,  crowns,  or  HALX)RA'GIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
rings  of  colours,  about  the  sun,  like  three  little  class  octandria,  order  tetragynia.  Calyx  fiw^ 
rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  These  leaved,  superior;  petals  four;  drupe  dry,  in* 
crowns  inclosed  one  another  immediately,  so  closing  a  fonr-relied  nut.  One  species:  an 
that  their  colours  proceeded  in  this  continual  undershrnh  of  New  Zealand,  branched,  with 
or^er  from  the  sun  outward  :  blue,  white,  red ;  square  stem  ;  rough,  opixisite,  ovate-lanceobie 
purple,  blue,  green,  pale  yellow,  and  reel  j  pale  leaves ;  and  triple  axillary  flowers  at  the  tok 
blue,  pale  red.    The  like  crowns  sometimes    of  the  branches. 

appear  al)out  the  moon.    The  more  eqtlal  the        HA'ii)ENlNG.  a.  (Aa/j,  Germ.)  Soanfog 
globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another,  the    harshly :  not  in  ose  {Carew). 
more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the        HA'LSER.  s.  (from  half,  neck,  andfeelfS 
colours  will  be  the  more  lively.  Opiics,  p.  288.     rope.)     A  rope  less  than  a  cable. 
'  There  are  several  ways  of  exhibiting  pnano-        HALSTEAD,   a  town  of  Essex,  with  i 
mena  similar  to  these.   The  flame  of  a  candle,     market  on  Friday,  and  a  manufactory  of  hup 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  steam  in  cold  weather,     and  says.     I^t.  51.  59  N.     Lon.  0.  45  £. 
or  placed  at  the  distance  of  some  fret  from  a         To  lIALT.  t;.  n.  (healr,  Saxon,  lame.)   1. 
glass  window  that  has  been  breathed   upon.     To  limp;  to  be  lame  {Drydeni).    2.  To  stop 
while  the  spectator  is  also  at  the  distance  of    in  a  miirch   (Addison),    3.  To  hesitate;  to 
some  feet  from  another  part  of  the  M'indow,  or    stand  dubious  (Kings).    4.  To  fail ;  to  feoher 
placed  behind  a  glass  receiver,  when  air  is  ad-     (Shakspeare), 

mitted  into  the  vacuum  within  it  to  a  certain        Halt,  a,  (from  the  verb.)  Lame ;  aippM. 
density,  in  each  of  these  circumstances  it  will        Halt,  s,  (from  the  verb.)    1.  The  act  of 
appear  to  be  encompassed  by  a  coloured  Halo,    limping;  the  manner  of  limping.    2.  (itf^i 
Also,  a  quantity  of  water  being  thrown  up    Fr.)  A  stop  in  a  march  (Milton). 
against  the  sun,  as  it  breaks  and  disperses  into        HA'LTER.  s,  (from  hali.)  He  who  linpf* 
drops,  forms  a  kind  of  Halo  or  iris,  exhibiting        Halter,  in  tRe  manage,  a  headstall,  by 
*  the  colours  of  the  natural  rainbow.    Muss-    which  a  horse  is  fastened  to  the  manger  wbeo 
chenbroek  obs^ved,  that  when  the  glass  win-    confined  in  a  stable.   Halters  are  of  two  kinds; 
dows  of  his  room  were  covered  with  a  thin    the  one  prepared  of  cord,  the  other  of  leifber, 
j^late  of  ice  on  the   inside,  the  moon  seen    with  throat-straps  and  buckles,  ndse-band,  tBL 
through  it  was  surrounded  with  a  large  and     which  last  are  called  dooble*reined  huniifll^ 
variously  coloured  Halo ;  which,  u[H)n  open-    collars.    These  are  the  safest  in  eveiy  respect; 
ing  the  wiadow,  he  found  arose  entirely  troxu    and   althougli'  the   most   expensive  at  fint* 
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i  end.  Hempen  halters  are 
LOUS,  in  forming  swellings,  or 
n  the  upper  part  of  the  nead, 

by  the  friction  of  the  hard- 
11  a  part  naturally  tender  and 
ey  are,  however,  now  but  very 
t  in  the  stables  of  inferior  inns, 
houses. 

T,  in  the  mana<:;e,  an  arci- 
hnr^es  are  consiaiilly  liable; 
rally  proceeds  from  the  inad- 
iig  the  rein  of  the  halter  of  too 

one  side  or  the  other. 

entanglement  of  the  halter 

pastern,  in  consequence  of  his 
rub  his  neck  with  his  hinder 

struggles  to  extricate  himself 
;sles,  the  heel  is  sometimes  so 
id,  as  to  produce  not  only  a 

trouble,  but  often  to  leave  a 

I,  never  to  be  removed. 

V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
(Altcrkury). 

^JE,   in   antiouity,  a  kind  of 
denominated  from  a  peculiar 
lied  by  the  Greeks  aXmf,  and 
7er.     See  Discus, 
ofa  cylindrical  figure,  smaller 
lere  it  was  held)  by  one  dia- 
ie  two  ends.     It  was  about  a 
;re  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it 
if  iron,  stone,  or  lead. 
Haulto  w,  i.  e.  High-Town, 
re,  1 85  miles  from  London. 

II,  where  a  castle  was  built 
is  a  member  of  the  duchy  of 
1  maintains  a  large  jurisdic- 
Ly  round  it,  by  the  name  of 
le  honour  of  Halton,  having 
I,  prison,  &c.  within  them- 
Vlicliaelmas  every  year,  the 
the  duchy  keep  a  law-day  at 

still  remains  a  stately  build- 
ight  a  court  is  kept  here,  to 
lers  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
lieves  are  carried  to  the  ses- 
to  receive  their  sentence. 
.on.  *i.  47  W. 

l^^Vl).  In  botany.  Dimi- 
.     Hemispherical,  or  resem- 

round  on  one  side  and  flat 
\.  halved  spathe :  investing 
on  one  side  only.  A  halved 
1  wholly  on  one  side :  as  in 

.  a.  (from  half^  halves.)  To 

rts. 

erj.  {(torn  half.)    Anexpres- 

y  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal 

cient  ^ography*  the  noblest 
r  Asia,  through  which  it  had 
s  the  boundary  of  Croesus's 
St.  Running  down  from  the 
jrus,  through  Cataonia  and 
ivided  almost  the  whole  of 
,  from  the  sea  of  Cypru* 
line,   according  to  Herodo- 
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tus ;  who  eeems  to  extend  its  course  too  far. 
According  to  Strabo,  himself  a  Cappado- 
cian,  it  had  its  springs  in  the  Great  Cappa- 
docia.  '  ^  • 

HAM,  a  Saxon  word  used  for  a  place  of 
dwelling ;  a  village  or  town  :  hence  the  termi* 
nation  of  some  of  our  towns,    Nottingham, 
Buckingham,  &c.  Also  a  home  close,  or  little 
narrow  meadow,  is  called  a  ham. 

Ham,  is  alio  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ; 
being  the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or 
the  ply  or  angle  in  which  the  leg  and  thigh, 
when  bent,  incline  to  each  other.  See  Hock 
and  Hough. 

Ham,  in  commerce,  the  thigh  ofahogor 
bear,  dried,  seasoned  and  prepared,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve it  in  a  state  |X)&se8sing  a  pungent  and 
agreeable  flavour. 

Hams  may  be  cured,  in  onler  to  resemble  in 
taste  those  of  Westplialia,  by  the  followins  pro- 
cess :  C(»ver  a  young  ham  of  pork  with  dry 
salt,  let  it  lie  for  S4  hours  to  drain  off  the  bk>od, 
then  wipe  it  perfectly  dry,  and  take  one  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  |>ound  of  salt- 
petre, half  a  pint  of  bay  salt,  and  three  pints  of 
common  salt ;  incorporate  these  ingredients  in 
an  iron  pan  over  the  fire,  and  stir  ttiem  conti- 
nually till  they  acquire  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  In  this  pickle  the  ham  must  be  suffered 
to  remain  for  three  weeks,  frequently  taming 
it,  when  it  should  be  suspended  in  a  chimney 
for  drying,  1^  mcani  of  smoke  from  no  other 
but  a  wood-nre. 

Smoked  hams  (sa^^  Dr.  Willtch)  are  avery 
strong  food,  which  is  not  easily  digested.  \i 
eaten  in  proper  time,  and  in  small  quantities, 
they  may  be  a  cordial  to  some  vigorous  sto- 
machs, especially  in  the  morning,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  pernicious  hot  and  buttered  rolls ; 
hut  boiling  renders  their  digestion  still  mort 
diflicult.  See  Smoking. 

Ham  |)ays  on  importation  a  duty  of  Sfl.  ]  Is. 
6§d.  per  cwt« 

Ham,  a  strong  town  of  Westphalia,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Marek.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Lippe,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable-  trade. 
Lat.  5 1 .  36  N.    Lon.  7-  60  E. 

Ham,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  with  a  8troi>g  castle.  Lat.  49.46 
N.     I.on.  3.  6E. 

Ham  (West),  a  village  of  Essex,  where  arc 
the  remains  of  on  opulent  abbey,  founded  in 
1 135.    This  village  is  seated  on  the  river  Lea^    ^ 
about  four  miles  E.  by  N.  of  London. 

Ham  (East),  a  village  in  Essex,  adjoining 
to  West  Ham. 

HAM  AH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  scheik ,  with  the  title  of  emir.  The  geogra* 
pher,  Abulfeda,  was  prince  of  Haman  from 
the  year  1342  to  1345*  Numbers  of  wild  asset 
are  found  in  the  country  .between  this  place 
and  Aleppo  :  124  miles  N.«of  Damascus,  and 
sixty-eight  S.  S.  W.  Aleppo. 

HAMAMELIS.  Witch-hazel.  In  botan;r, 
a  genus  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order  digyota. 
Involucre  three-leaved ;  proper  calyx  tour- 
leaved  3   petals  four ;   nut  two- horned  3  two* 
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tSioL    Onespeciet}  a  Virgtaian  shmb,  with  HAME.  i.  (haiiia»  SasOD.)  Tbeoolhrlf 

cyral,  indented,  alternate  leares.  which  a  hone  draws  ia  a  waggon. 

HAMATED.  a.  {kamatus,  Latin.)  Hook-  HAMEL  (John  Baptutedu)»  tLrtxykmd 

jtA ;  set  with  hooks.  French  philosopher  and  writer  in  the  Uih 


HAMAXOfilI»   HAMAXdBiAsrs,  in  the  tury.    At  18  he  wrote  a  treatise*  inwhidiba 

ancient  geograph)r,  a  people  who  had  no  houses,  explained  in  a  very  simple  manner  TTicodai 

but  lived  in  carriages.    The  word  is  funned  sius's  three  hooks  of  Spnerics ;  to  which  he 

fiom  mumin,  a  carriage  or  chariot,  and  /Si^»  added  a  Tract  unon  Trigonometry,  extieaidy 

Hfe.     The  Hamaxobii  were  an  ancient  peo-  perspicuous,  and  designed  as  an  introdocdcn 

pie  of  Sarmatia  Europsea,  inhabiting  the  south-  to  astronomy.    Natural  philosophy,  as  it  wai 

crn  part  of  Muscovy.  then  taught,  was  only  a  collection  of  vane, 

HAMBACH,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the  knotty,  and  barren  <juestion8 ;  when  our  antlior 

duchy  of  JuUers.    Lat.  50.  54  N.  Lon.  6.  undertook  to  establish  it  upon  rig^  principki, 

88  E!.  and  published  his  Astronomia  JPhysiea.    h 

To  HA'MBLE.  v,  a.  (from  ham.)    To  cut  i666  Mr.  Colbert  proposed  to  Loon  XIV.  i 

the  sinews  of  the  thigh  j  to  hamstring.  scheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  hismqci^, 

HAMBURGH,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  for  establishing  a  toy^l  academy  of  soeneei; 

Germany,  consisting  of  the  Old  Town  and  the  and  appointed  otir  author  secretary  of  IL    He 

New  Town;  both  nearly  of  an  equal  size.  Dtihlished  a  great  many  books;  aad  ikAU 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  after  the  manner  Faris  in  1706,  of  mere  old  age»  bdogalMl 

of  the  Dutch,  and  richly  furnished  within.  83.    He  was  regius  professor  of  vbikMophy,ii 

The  principal  streets  of  the  Old  Town  have  which  office  he  was  succeeded  i>^  M.  Vari^ 

long  and  broad  canals,  which  arc  filled  twice  non.    He  wrote  Latin  with  pnrilj  and  dE» 

every  24  hours  by  the  tide.    These  are  not  only  gance. 

useful  for  trade,  but  serve  to  keep  the  houses  H  AMELIN,  a  strong  town  of  Germavy,  ii 

and  the  streets  clean.     It  is  seated  on  the  river  the  duchy  of  Calenburghp  situate  at  the  cm- 

Elbe,  which  is  of  vast  advantage  to  the  inha-  fluence  of  the  Hamel  and  Weser.    LiL5lS.6 

bitdnts  f  and  on  the  side  of  Holstein  is  the  AI-  N.     Lon.  Q,  36  £. 

ster,  which,  before  it  enters  the  town  by  sluices,  HAMELLIA.    In  botany,  a  genu  of  ik 

forms  a  fine  basin  that  cannot  be  ec|ualled  in  class  pcutandria,  order  monogjaia.  Coral  btt- 

Germany.    Hamburgh  is  well  fortified,  and  cleft ;  berry  five-celled ;  inferior  manj  mdri 

on  the  ramparts  are  handsome  walks.    The  Five  species ;  natives  of  the  West  IndMS  oi 

burghers  mount  guard  themselves,  and  arc  di-  South  America.     Of   these,    however,  tkc 

vided  into  several  companies.    The  streets  are  flowers  of  H.  scssiflora  are   not  thonNf^f 

well  lighted  everv  night ;  and  there  is  a  guard  known  ;  whence  its  genus  ia  In  some  onmvc 

which  patrolfs  all  over  the  city.    The  senate  doubtful.    Generally  trees  or  shrubs;  one  lp^ 

of  this  town  is  composed  of  four  burgomasters,  ctes,   howe\cr,   H.  axillaris,    snbherbaeoMi. 

of  whom  one  only  is  a  tradesman  ;  four  syn-  The  wood  of  II.  ventricosa,  with  terminal  sod 

dies;  tweiitv-four  senators,  of  whom  eleven  axillary  racemes;  camnanulate swelling corob; 

are  men  of  letters,  and  the  rest  tradesmen  ;  four  and  triplet  leaves,  is  of  a  fine  soft  grain,  and  ii 

secretaries,  one  of  whom  is  a  prothonotary,  and  called  by  the  cabinet-makers  Spanish  elmcr 

another  belongs  to  the  archives  ;  so  that  the  prince* wood. 

whole  senate  consists   of  thirtysix   persons.  HAMKSOCKEN,  the  name  in  the  andcsC 

The  town  is  divided  into  five  i)arishe3 ;  and  out  English  law  for  burglary,  or  nocturnal  hooR- 

of  each  are  fonned  several  colleges,  or  compa-  breaking. 

nies,  who  take  care  of  public  affairs,  unless  HA-MI,  a  country  situate  to  the  N.  EiOf 

there  is  any  thing  too  high  for  their  delermina-  China.    Though  surrounded  by  deserts,  it  ii 

tion,  and  then  it  is  judged  by  a  sort  of  general  accounted  one  of  the  motit  deliclitful  coantrin 

assembly.     Hamburgh,  from  its  situation,  has  in  the  world.    Its  rice  and  fruits,  particulsiir 

all  possible  advantages  for  foreign  and  dooieatic  the  melons  anddried  raisins,  are  in  high  esiecB 

trade;  particularly  from  its  communication  by  iu  China.     It  is  a  kingdom  tributary  toUut 

the  Elbe,  with  some  of  the  principal  navigable  country,  and  its  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

rivers  in  Germany.    There  are  generally  not  Lat.  42.  56  N.   I^on.  93.  44  E.    . 

less  than  $00  ships  at  a  time  belonging  to  HAMILCAR.    See  Amilcar. 

(breign  merchants  before  the  city,  and  there  is  HAMILTON,  a  town  in  Lanerkshire,  vidi 

a  handsome  exchange.    The  inhabitants  are  the  ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  Ibundcil  ia 

chiefly  Lutherans,  and  none   but  the  English  1451.  It  is  situate  on  the  Clyde.  Lat.  66.68  N. 

have  Uie  liberty  of  performing  divine  service  in  Lon.  4.  l6  W. 

a  chapel  of  their  own.  Other  religions  are  to*  Hamilton  (Dr.  Hugh),  a  very  respectabk 
lerated  at  Altena,  a  large  town  near  the  har*  divine,  mathematician,  and  philoacmher,  was 
bour  of  Hamburgh :  except  the  Jews,  who  bom  at  Knock,  ia  the  county  ot  Dobliot 
have  no  synagogue.  Besiae  the  five  principal  March  26,  1729*  He  entered  THnitv  col- 
churches,  they  have  1 1  smaller  ones  tor  parti-  lege,  Dublin,  in  November  174S ;  andoMiiih 
ciilur  occasions,  some  of  which  belong  to  ho8«  ed  a  fellowship  in  that  college  in  1751,  wImb 
pitals.  The  cathedral  of  Our  Lmly  is  a  very  he  was  only  22  j^ears  of  age.  In  theyesr  l/SS 
fine  structure,  and  has  a  chapter  consisting  of  he  published  his  well  known  and  moeh  ad- 
12  canons,  who  arc  all  Protestants.  Lat.  63.  mired  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  and  the 
•4  N.    Lon.  9.  55  E.  next  year  was  elected  Erasmus  Smith '1  pro- 


hiMM  oC  Mtiira)  philoiophy.  Id  ihe  diidiirsi 
rtlii  (lul)i  a*  prureuuT,  he  compoted  and  pub- 
%cd  (out  lectures  iuiiaduciDi^  tu  ihe  iiiuly 
tutnnl  phiiotophy;  tad  m  iht  year  1769 
wioia  tnire  pnilaiophiCDl  cMays,  on  the 
wnt  of  vapours,  ttie  fornuilion  of  clouda, 
B,  lee. ;  an  ihe  nature  iif  tl)c  auTon  borealis, 
i  ibe  taili  of  conii'tat  and  un  the  pfiiiciplei 
BMchanki.  Dr.  Hamiltou  rcugocd  his 
lyOi,  having  ncceiited  the  living 
Kiloucrciuin,  in  ihe  gifL  ot  the  r«tlegc :  in 
IS7bc  waicollatedlo  tlie|iaiialiorSt.  AiiDe'a, 
lUin.  This  laller  prefcntient  was  Kxin  ex- 
■Bgnl  for  Uie  deanery  of  Artnap^h.  In  1778 
IB*ni(^  :  and  toon  afier  published  his  may 
ihc  exisiencc  aud  attribiiLciorihcSupteme 
ing.  He  alio  parity  prepared  an  e«»y  on 
t  pemiMwa  of  evil.  In  the  year  nyi  he 
de  Bone  ioipnrum  iinptovcmenti  in  ihe 
Mlnicuon  of  ihe  barnmeieri  and  in  17^ 
rw  np  a  paper  on  tlie  powc/  of  fined  caustic 
laline  mIu  10  prnerve  the  flesh  of  animals 
■I  puiref^iclion.  Atl  this  lime  he  atientkd 
lukiusly  ami  cnnscieutiously  to  his  du:iei  as 
artih  Diiffit.  In  January  I7()6,  h«  wns  con< 
..  .i*hop  ofClonferii  aoil  about  thiee 
I  afterwards  he  was  transUMd  to  itie  ice  of 
ify,  of  which  he  coiiiioued  bishop  nearly 
1  ycMt.  He  died  Dec.  Igt,  1805,  in  the 
jeatof  lusage. 
The  iitineiftal  irail  in  ihe  disposilian  uf 
ihop  tianiilion  was  unaffected  humility  :  hi) 
iefmtcllccuul  chaiaclciisiic,  a  patient  ninn- 
t.*f  lliuikinK-  His  theory  of  the  solution 
tout  ID  *ir  it  now  exptiNlM,  and  hii  tht<or^ 
the  aurora  borcalii  has  yicjilcd  to  ilmt  ot  M. 
be*.  (See  Aurora  borealis  mid  £va> 
iftATtOx.)  •Rut  hit  mechanical  ruajs. 
M^  C«ntatnin)t  one  or  two  ili^hi  uiilaliM, 

Rllill  be  read  tvilh  pleasure  and  idvaiiiu)ie. 
It  CNty  on  the  exittencc  and  allrlbutu  of 
he  urescrtei  a  uiiifotmiiy  of  argunwnt, 
both  ihe  jih)iical  attd  motal  aiiri- 
D  the  piinei|<lc  of  necessity ;  where- 
Dr.  Clarke,  after  |>rivtiij(  ihe  physical  atirl- 
IM  ajmthciically  or  il  prion,  wncn  he  comes 
,  prove  the  moral  (ai  inlclli^cocej  quits  hia 
H  pracm  and  i»ci  tlial  i  poileriori.  Or. 
taniliaii'a  works  have  been  lately  coUcoied 
d  pnblithed  by  hi>  ton  Alcxwiijer  Itamilion. 
S  *ul>.  Br».  i  of  which  the  first  contains  ihe 
■tin  edition  of  the  Conic  Secliom ;  we  should 
*e  been  more  pleased,  had  he  giten  these  in 
Iglilh  from  ihe  (diikm  of  1773, 11  ihc  two 
Ininri  wnuld  then  have  been  uniforiDly  in 
c  lansnase  thrviishnut. 
H4MLKT,  HaM(L.  or  HAMF>u..(rtom 
iSuon  kam,  i.  e,  rfomui;  and  ihcGctman  trl, 
,«HiB£rviii),iigni6eiBlittlei'illa;^,orpartof 
illage  or  parish)  of  wkich  three  wards  the 
t  U  BOW  only  used,  ihough  Kitchen  men- 
1*  thvtwQ  last.  Bf  Spehnan  there  is  a  dif- 
IBM  between  villam  inlrfcram,  vi//aes  ijimi- 
^Mr  aad  liamielam  ;  and  Slow  u)X)undi  it  to 
(bcKalorafcerhuIdti.  Several  count*  towni 
'«  hatnlet*.  a*  ihtte  toay  be  acveral  hanltia 
a  ptriib  ]  and  soina  ptilicolw  places  may 
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be  out  of  a  ttnto  at  hiioilei,  ihoa^  doI  ont  ot 
ttifCuunty. 

HAMMER,  n  well   known  tool  used  by 
mechanics,  coniisiing  of  on  ituD  head,  fixc4'  > 
cronivise  iijion  a  huudle  of  wood. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  hamm 
blackcmiths ;  aa,  I.  The  hand-hammer,  whi 
ii  of  such  vmght  thai  it  mav  bo 
verned  with  one  hand  ai  the  ■ 


8.  Hw  • 


11  agitatiaai  >; 
IT.)  Hewtmi ' 

and  liard.Y 

lion  or  stad 
illacf  of  MiiU 


ilcd^,  which  is  tbe  biggest  hammer  of  all,, 
and  held  by  both  lianda  at  the  faiihest  eoA  ot 
the  handle,  and  being  swung  at  annVlen^Ov  ' 
over  the  head,  iimade  10  fall  upon  thcwork  wilM' ' 
as  heavy  a  blow  as  possible.     There  it  als»  . 
another  haoimer  used  by  ftoiilis,  called  a  ritela  •  I 
inz-hammer,  which  is  the  tmallesl  of  all,  andlVl 
is  seldom  ined  at  ibe  forge,  u ill eM  upon  ii 
wMk.     Id  brge  iroit-worhs  the  fbric-haniBMV  !■ 
is  often  worked  by  machinery.  )■ 

To  Ha'wmhk.  v.  a.  (froin  the  noiAt.)     I,'  rl 
To   beat  wiih  a  hammer  {Sandy}.    «.  T»  '^ 
forge  or  forra  with  a  hammer  {Dr^drn).    3-.. 
Towoikin  themiodi  locontiivebyiniellectiMli  * 
labour  (.Shai^eart). 

To  Ua'muir.  v.  n.    1.  To  wnrk  ;    to  W.a 
busy  iSkatipeart).      S.  To   be   i 
(.Shiaipeart). 

HA'MMEBER.i.  {{wmhamm 
works  with  a  h.irnmer. 

HA'MMEKHAIID.  t.  (hammn 
Hamnrrluird  it  when  you  harden  11 
wiih  much  hamrne'iiigon  it  CAf'ui 

HAMMKIISMITH.  a  Inrw  vill 
diesex,  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  lour  mile* 
W.  of  London,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  tha 
Thames. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  n  kind  of  hang. 
ing  bed,  suipcodcd  between  two  trees,  posts, 
hooks,  or  the  like,  much  used  ihronshout  the 
Weil  Indies,  as  alto  00  boanl  of  ships.  Th* 
Indians  hanji;  thcif  himmocki  to  irces,  and 
thiu  secure,  themselves  rn>m  wild  bcaati  and 
innecis,  which  render  lyin|;  on  ihe  Kraund 
there  very  dangerous.  Accotdiris  to  P.  Plu- 
raier,  who  has  often  made  u>e  of  the  hsnimock 
in  llie  Indies,  il  cnniisis  of  a  large  tirong  co- 
verlet or  sheet  of  coarse  cullun,  abnui  >iK  feet 
si|iuire :  OQ  two  op|>o>iic  tides  are  loupt  of  iha 
snme  stuff,  through  which  a  string  is  run,  and 
ihcrenfuther  loops  are  formed, all  which  ate  tied 
together  wiih  a  curd  ;  and  thus  1*  the  whole 
fastened  10  two  neighbouriug  Itcei  in  the  field, 
or  two  hooks  in  homes.  Tmr  kind  of  couch 
triTVS  ai  the  same  lime  for  bed,  <iuilt>.  theell. 
pillow,  &'c>  The  hammock  used  on  tmard  of 
thiol  is  made  of  a  piece  of  canvas  tix  fori  long 
and  ihreefcel  wide,  gi'hcrcd  or  drawn  inpclhcr 
at  the  ino  ends.  There  are  uaually  from  feur* 
leen  10  twenty  inchci  in  brcsdih  illowid  be- 
tween decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  ship  of 
WAT;  but  this  space  oiusi  in  loo^  mtaiurede- 
pcoa  on  the  number  of  the  crew,  ic.  In  time 
of  battle  the  hammocks  and  bedding  are  liroily 
corded  and  fixed  ia  the  neltings  on  the  quar- 
tet-deck, Ot  whenvei  tbe  men  uc  loo  owcb 
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txlidted    to  .the  vieinr  or  ^fire   of   the  ene- 
my. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.D.  one  of  the 
most,  learnefl.  English  divines  of  ihe  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  l605.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  itisg  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1633 
he  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Peiishurst 
in  Kent  ■  In  1 643  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Chichester.  In  the  beginning  of  l645  he  was 
made. one  of  the  canons  of  Christ  church,  Ox- 
ford, and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles 
I.  who  was  then  in  that  city ;  and  he  was  also 
chosen  public  orator  of  the  university.  In  1()47 
he  attended  the. king  in  his  confinement  at 
Wooburn,  Caveshani,  Hampton- Court,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till  his 
majesty's  attendants  were  again  put  from  him. 
He  then  •  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
chosen  subrdean  ;  and  continued  there  till  the 
parliament- visitors  first  ejected  him,  and  then 
imprisoned  him  for  several  weeks  in  a  private 
house  in  Oxford.  During  .this  confineinent  he 
began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 
At  the  opening  of  the  year  166O,  when  every 
thing  vi>ibly  tended  to  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family,  the  doctor  was  desired  by  the  bi- 
shops to  rrpair  to  London  to  assist  there  in  the 
composure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church,  his 
station  in  which  was  designed  to  be  the  bi- 
shopric of  Worcester ;  but  on  the  4th  of  April 
he  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  the  stone,  of  \Mhich  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  aged  55,  Be- 
sides the  abnve  work  he  wrote  many  others  ; 
all  of  which  have  been  published  together  in 
four  volumes  (olio. 

Hammond  (Anthony),  an  English,  poet, 
v/as  born  at  Somersham  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  commi!}- 
sioner  of  the  navy.  He  published  a  volume  of 
])oems,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Mr.  Moyle.  He 
died  aboui  17C6,  aged  5C). 

Hammond  (Janus),  the  son  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  171O,  and  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school.  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  member  of  purlianient  for  Truro  in 
Cornwall.  Lord  Ches-itrfielci  publisjied  a  small 
volume  of  Love  Elegies  written  by  Mr.  IJani- 
mondy  with  whom  he  had  a  great  intimacy. 
He  died  in  1743,  literally  of  a  broken  heart, 
because  Miss  Dashwood,  the  lady  he  addressed, 
was  persuaded  by  her  guardian,  ford  Harvey,  to 
rgect  his  suit.  Miss  Dashwood  lived  some 
years  after  him  ;  but  continued  unmarried,  and 
could  never  hear  his  name  mentioned  without 
evincing  »;reat  agitation  and  the  deepest  grief. 

HAMOUS.  In  natural  history.  Hooked. 
A  bristle  curved  at  the  end^  either  in  animals 
or  vegetables. 

HAMPDEN  (John),  a  famous  English  p- 
triot,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  born  at  London  in 
16C)4.  He  was  cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and  en- 
tered himself  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  but 
lowed  the  Jaw  as  a  profession.     In 
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1636  he  diftingiiished  himself  bjhtt  oppoatioB 
to  the  ]iayment  of  ship-money,  by  which  h^ 
acquired  great  popularity.  He  now  became  i 
leading  man  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  it 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  took 
ui)  anns  against  the  kin^,  but  was  cut  off  by  2 
pistol  shot  in  a  skirmish  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1643.  Lord  Clarendon,  after  drawing  his  cha- 
racter at  great  length,  concludes  in  these  rr- 
markablc  terms :  '^  In  a  word,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna  might  well  be  applied  to  him  :  he  had  a 
head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  1 
heart  to  execute  any  mischief.  On  theetn- 
trary,  his  panegyrists  say,  "  He  was  a  ireiy  wik 
man  and  of  great  parts ;  and  possessed  of  tlie 
most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people  that  ever  was  in  any  country  :  he  w« 
master  over  all  his  appetites  and  passions,  aod 
had  thereby  a  very  great  ascendant  ofer  other 
men*s :  he  was  of  an  industry  and  rigilaiiee 
never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  most  subtile,  and  of  courage  equl 
to  his  best  parts.'* 

HA^MPER.  8.  {kanaperium,  lowLatio.)A 
larse  basket  for  carriage  {^Swifty 

To  H  A^MPE R .  V,  i^.  1 .  To  shackle ;  to  cd« 
tangle,  as  in  nets  {Herb.),  9.  To  ensnare;  to 
inveigle  {Shakspeare).  3.  To  complicate;  10 
tangle  {Blachnorc).  4.  To  perplex;  tt>  em- 
barrass bv  many  lets  and  troubles  {Hudihru), 

HAMlPSHIRE,  Hants,  or  SouTUAM^ 
TON,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  bo  the 
N.  by  Berks,  on  the  E.  bv  Surry  and  Soh 
bex,  on  the  S  by  the  English  channel,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Dorsetshire  and  Wilts.  It  extends, 
exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  4S  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  and  38  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  diviik^ 
into  39  hundreds,  and  contains  OMe  city,  C>) 
nvarket-towns,  and  2^3  parishes  ;  and  send:, 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ilj  members  to  park- 
nient.  it  is  one  of  the  most  azrceable,  ftrti!e, 
and  populous  counties  in  England.  The  air. 
in  the  higher  parts,  is  clear  and  pure  :  toward 
the  sea,  mild,  and  inclined  to  moisture,    its 

t)roducts  are  the  finest  corn  (especially  wheat), 
lops,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  excellent  bacon,  ho- 
ney, and  timber.  For  the  last  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly famous,  on  account  of  its  ^reat  woods, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  New  Fore^:. 
and  the  forest  of  East  Bere.  The  prindfai 
rivers  are  the  Avon,  Test,  Itchen,  and  Siocr. 
This  county  contains  1,1 12,0()0  acres  of  land, 
of  which  a  Gout  eiO,0()0  are  uncultivated,  in- 
cluding woodlands.  The  houses,  in  1811, 
amounted  to  40,259,  and  the  inhabitants  to 
263,300. 

Hampshire  (New),  one  of  the  Uaited 
States  of  North  America,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Canada  :  on  the  N.E.  by  the  province  of 
Main  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;oa 
the  S.  by  Massachusots ;  and  on  the  W.  aod 
N.W.  by  the  river  Connecticut,  v%  hich  sepa- 
rates it  from  Vermont.  It  is  divided  inio  the 
five  counties  of  Rockingham,  Staffon),  Hillsbo- 
rough, Cheshire,  and  Grafton.  The  land  near 
the  sea  is  generally  low,  but  advancing  into 
the  country  it  rises  into  hilU.     The  air  is  se- 
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id  healthfol :  the  weather  not  so  subject 
Rtion  as  in  the  more  southern  climes, 
the  vicinity  of  some  mountains,  whose 
ts  are  co%'ered  with  snow  three  quarters 

yenr,  this  country  is  intensely  cold  in 
.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  but  of 
uration.  The  capital  is  Portsmouth. 
MPSTEAD,  a  village  of  Middlesex, 
ly  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters.  It  is 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 

is  a  fine  heath  that  commands  a  de- 
1  prospect  of  the  metropolis  and  all  the 
It  country.  It  is  four  miles  N.N.W.  of 
n. 

MSTER,  in  mastiology.    See  Mus. 
MSTRING.  s.  {ham  and  siring,)  The 

of  the  ham  (Shakspeare), 
Ha'mstring.  v.  a.   preter.  and  part. 
amsirung.    To  lame  by  cutting;  the  tcn- 

the  ham  (Dryden), 

MPTON,  or  MiNCHiMG  Hampton, 
I  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  market  on 
lys.  Lat.  51.  36  N.  Lon.  2.  15  W. 
krpTOK,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  famous 
royal  palace,  called  Hampton  Court, 
>y  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  gave  it  to  Henry 
The  buildings,  gardens,  and  [larks,  to 

king  William  made  many  additions,  are 
liles  m  circumference,  and  seated  on  the 
e  of  the  Thames,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Lon- 

MPTON,  a  seaport  of  Virginia,  near  the 
of  James  River.  Lat.  3?.  6  N.  Lon. 
W. 

MPTON,  a  seaport  of  New  H.impshire. 
3.  5  N.  Lon.  74.  0  W. 
MULUS.  {hamulus,  of  hamus,  a  hook.) 
a  in  anatomy,  applied  to  any  hook- like 
s,  as  the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
'the  sphsenoid  bone. 
NAPER  OFFICE,  in  the  court  of 
cry,  is  that  out  of  which  all  original  writs 
that  pass  under  the  great  seal,  and  all 
issions  of  charitable  uses,  sewers,  bank- 
idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the  like.  These 
relating  to  the  busincbs  of  the  subject, 
le  returns  to  them,  were  originally  kept  in 
per,  in  hanaperio  ;  the  other  writs,  rtlat- 
such  matters  wherein  the  crown  is  im- 
tely  or  mediately  concerned,  were  pre- 
in  a  little  sack  or  ba^  in  parva  baga ; 
lencc  arises  the  distinction  of  the  hanaper 
,  and  petty  bag  ofhce  ;  both  of  which  be- 
o  the  common  law  court  in  chancery. 
kNAU,  a  county  and  principality  of  Ger- 
,  situated  principally  on  the  Maine,  be- 
the  electorate  of  Mentz,  bishopric  of 
,  and  principality  of  Hesse  Homburs, 
fifteen  leagues  long,  and  6ve  wide,  it 
*emed  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  rich 
ries  in  Germany,  producing  grain,  le- 
I,  exquisite  wine,  and  delicious  fruits, 
ntains  magnificent  forests,  a  rich  salt 
,  a  copper  mine,  a  silver  mine,  and  a 
of  cobalt.  It  was  erected  into  a  county 
*  year  14S9.  Bv  the  extinction  of  its  he- 
ly  counts  it  fell  by  compact  to  the  land- 
of  Hesse  Casscl  iu  173().    Its  assessment 
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for  a  Roman  month  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
florins,  and  taxed  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar 
a  hundred  and  sixty  rixdollars  twenty- five 
kruitzers.  The  principal  town  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  49.  56  N.  Lon. 
8.  55  E. 

HA'NCES.  s.  (in  a  ship.)  Falls  of  the  fife- 
rails  placed  on  banisters  on  the  poop  and  quar- 
ter-deck down  to  the  gangway. 

Hakces,  or   Hanches,   in  architecture,' 
small  parts  of  arches  between  the  crown  and 
the  sniing  at  the  bottom,  being  perhaps  about 
one-tnird  of  the  arches,  and  situated  nearer  the 
bottom  than  the  crown. 

HAND,  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  of 
man,  making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  The 
hand  is  composed  of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  meta- 
carpus, and  fingers.  The  arteries  of  the  hand 
are  the  palmary  arch  and  the  digital  arteries. 
The  veins  arc  the  digital,  the  ce|)halic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  saltatella.  The  nerves  are  the 
cutaneus  extemus  and  internus. 

The  mechanism  of  the  hand  is  excellently 
contrived  to  fit  it  for  various  uses  and  occasions. 
It  consists  of  a  compages  of  muscles,  tendons, 
and  little  bones  connected  with  each  other, 
which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  strength,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unusual  flexibility,  to  enable 
it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them, 
and  grasp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them 
towards  us  or  thrust  them  off.  Anaxagoras  is 
represented  by  ancient  authors,  as  maintaining, 
that  man  owes  all  his  wisdom,  knowlec^,  and 
superiority  over  other  animals,  to  the  use  of 
his  hands.  Galen  represents  the  matter  other- 
wise :  man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the  wisest 
creature,  because  he  has  hands;  but  he  had 
hands  given  him  because  he  was  the  wisest 
creature.  He  truly  said  it  was  not  our  hands 
that  taught  us  arts,  but  our  reason  which  di- 
rected us  in  the  use  of  our  hands. 

Hand,  in  the  manage,  the  measure  of  a  fist 
clenched,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horse  is 
computed.  This  measure  is  four  inches,  and 
three  hands  are  consequently  one  foot ;  a  horse 
of  fifteen  hands  is  exactly  hve  feet  high;  and 
so  above  or  below  in  proportion.  This  point 
at  the  entrance  of  horses  for  give-and-take 
plates,  is  regulated  with  a  scrupulous  nicety  by 
means  of  a  standard,  so  curiously  constructed 
as  to  ascertain  the  exact  height  to  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  where  horses  are  matched  to  carry 
weight  for  inches. 

Bridle-hand :  the  left  hand  is  so  termed,  in' 
distinction  to  the  right,  which  is  called  the 
whip-hand  ;  and  the  most  experienced  jockeys 
in  racing  always  take  the  whip-hand,  if  pos- 
sible ;  it  being  considered  a  point  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  iriasmuch  as  they  have  not  only  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  turns  of  the  course,  their  adver- 
saries oeing  compelled  to  circumscribe  a  larger 
cirde  of  many  lengths  in  a  four  miles  race,  but 
are  unrestrained  in  the  use  of  the  whip,  should 
it  come  to  a  severe  push  at  the  run-in. 

The  word  hand  is  employed  technically  in 
various  phrases  of  the  same  science.  To  say  a 
horse  is  light  in  hand,  implies  that  he  is  play- 
ful, lively,  champs  his  bit,  is  firm  upon  hit 
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hAoneYidt  and  dwelli  not  apon  the  fnwuid  0.  Libonr ;  mi  «f  At  bind  ( J^Jwm).  10. 
With  hb  fore  feet  A  honeishetTy  in  haiidt  rerforiiMAce  jSktki^Mn),  11.  P6wcr  of 
wImii,  bcMiDg  hitwe^bt  upon  the  bit,  and  perfanwnM  Idddisfm}  18.  Attonpt;  on- 
Uftiog  hb  fore  legi  with  miwiUiogDctt^  ^he  dcrttlrieg  (4^<N#cr).  13.  Manner  «^  gpthtf* 
proceeds  ploddingly  and  lelueuntlj,  excki^g  ing  or  taking  CBacM).  14.  Workaianship ; 
the  fear  of  hb  tumbling.  A  vicioot  lioffie»  power  or  act  of  mannfectoring  or  making 
breaking  away  with  hit  rider»  seent  a  dicadM  iCkeyfu),  1  A.  Manner  of  acting  or  perform- 
tight  to  a  8|)ectatory  but  can  never  be  atltndcd  ioe  (Drydm)^  16.  Agencv  j  part  jn  action 
with  miichief  if  the  rider  be  a  md  honemany  (Souik),  17.  The  act  of  gnrii^  or  pRMntiag 
and  has  him  ''  well  in  hand/^  which  is*  in  (Santuel),  16.  Aet  of  leceifing  any  thk^ 
fact*  the  power  of  '*  gathering  him  together/'  ready  to  one's  hand  iLnke).  19..  Caie ;  ne- 
or  itoDping  his  caieer  at  pleasure.  cessity  of  managing  (Psfie)*    SO.  Discnargre 

AlUMN^  the  left  is  technically  termed  the  of  duty  iffookn).    91.  ^teaeh  s  neameas :  as, 

bfidle-handt  yet  a  good  horseroao*  or  expc-  at  hand,  within   reach*   near*   appvoachtng 

rienoed  sportsman*  will  use  either  right  or  leh  {BoyU),    28.  Manual  managemenl  iDrgi,), 

with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  dexterity ;  to  83.  State  of  being  in  preparatioii  JSkaktptmt)^ 

effect  which  widi  the  greater  freedom*  young  84.  State  of  being  in  present  agitation  (SAeL). 

horsemen  should  constantly  practise  an  ex-  85.  Cards  held  at  a  game  (Boani).    tCL  Tbst 

change  of  the  reins  from  one  hand  to  the  other  which  b  iMcd  in  opposition  to  another  (Bndji 

in  tl^r  daily  excursions.    The  hand  should  br(u).    87.  Scheme  of  action  (Bm  Mum), 

be  delicately  alive  to  every  motion  of  the  horse ;  86.  AdvantSj^  I  gain ;  superiority  (£fiqn»ar^|* 

for  it  is  a  judicious  management  of  this  kind  89.  Competition ;  coolest  {SkMsptmte),    dd 

that  constitutes  entirely  a  good  or  bad  mouth.  Transmission ;  couveyanee  iCohstum4)^    31* 

A  horse  is  supposed  to  sailop  awkwardly  (if  Possession ;  power  {Hooker)*    38.  PftMore  of 

not  nnnaturaAy^  when  he  strikes  into  that  the  bridle  (^a^jpfar«).    33.  Method  of  fs* 

pace  with  hb  left  1^  foremost^  to  prevent  vemments  discipline;  restraint  (BoomO-   34* 

.  which*  bear  the  rein  to  the  left  with  the  bridle-  Influence  1  manMement  {Daniet)*    35.  Tint 

hand*  and  he  will  invariably  set  off  with  the  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand  in  paiot* 

right  lea.                                                        .  ing  iliickt),     36.  Agent ;  person  empkqied 

BanOfgallop  b  that  easy  kind  of  pacing  {bwiift).    37*  Giver  and  receiver  (7?/joMi). 

adapted  to  the  ag^  and  infirm*  who  wi^  to  38.  An  actor;  a  workman ;  a  soldier  {.Drwditi^ 

obtain  every  considerable  motion  with  consi-  39.  Catch  or  reach  without  choice  (ini^). 

derable  ease.    It  b  nearly  synonjrmous  with  40.  Form  or  cast  of  writing  (FeUon).    41. 

the  canter.    See Camtbr  and  Gallop,  Hand  oetfrAeocf.    Negligentlv;  rashly  |  with* 

A  colt  said  to  be  *'  isken  in  hand*"  implies  out  seeing  what  one  does  iLEstramge)*   41 

his  being  brought  from  his  wild  state  of  nature*  Hand  io  Hand.    Close  fight  iSkukt^ifftX 

to  be handlad*  uuieied,  led  about*  and  stabled*  43.  Hand  in  Hand.    In  union;  comoatly 

previous  to  his  being  broke  in  for  the  saddle  or  (Swifiy    44.  Hand  in  Hand.     Fit;  pit 

harness.  (Shak^eare)*     4#.  Hand   io  Mouih.     As 

A  horse's  fore-hend  includes  the  fore  quar-  want  requires.    46.  To  bear  in  Hand*    To 

ters*  from  the  withers  upwards  to  the  tip  of  the  keep  in  expectation  ;  to  dude  (Shakspeert), 

cars;  the  principal  beauty  and  attraction  of  4?.  To  hen  A  VD  and  Glove,    To  be  intimaia 

which  depend  entirely  upon  the  length  and  and  familiar;  to  suit  one  another, 

curve  of  the  neck,  which  increases  or  dimi*  To  Hand.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  Te 

nisbes  his  inarketable^value*  in  proportipn  as  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand  (Broira).    S. 

it  is  well  or  ill  formed.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand  {Donne),    3. 

H/tKD8  (imposition  or  laying  on  of)*  signi-  To  seize;  to  lay  hands  on  {.Shakspearf),    4. 

fies  ^e  confernug  of  holy  orders  \  a  ceremony  To  manage ;  to  move  with  the  liand  {Pivay 

wherein  the  hands  are  laid  on  the  head  of  an-  5.  To  transmit  in  succession  *  to  driiver  froin 

other*  as  a  sign  of  a  mission*  or  of  a  power  one  to  another  (^Woodward). 

given  him  10  exercise  the  funciinns  of  the  mi*  Hand  b  much  used  in  composition  for  that 

nistry  belonging  to  the  order,    llie  apostles  which  is  manageable  by  the  hand*  as  a  band- 

begin  to  appoint  missionaries  by  the  imposi-  saw;  or  borne  in  the  hand*  as  a  hand-banov. 

tion  of  hands.    See  Imposition.  Hand  (Harmonical).    See  Qkuuvt. 

Hand*  in  falconry,  b  used  for  the  foot  of  Hand-'Barrow.  «,  A  frame  on  which  aay 

the  hawk.    To  have  a  clean*  strong,  slender*  thing  is  carried  by  the  hands  of  two  men  witb- 

glutiuous  hand*  well  clawed*  are  some  of  the  out  wheeling  on  the  ground  (7ifiS#r). 

good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or  falcon.  Hand-basket.  #•  A  poruble  basket. 

Other  meanings  of  the  word  AanJ*  with  iu  Hand-bell.    r.    A  bell    rung  by  ths 

ctymdogy*  as  given  by  Dr.  Johnson*  are  as  be*  hand, 

lovr.,  Hand-breadth.  8.  A  space  eqeal  to  the 

Hakd.  f.  (han^,  hon*a*  Sason.)    1.  The  breadth  of  the  haiMi;  a  palm  U^fo^ao/). 

palm  with  the  fingers  [JBeirkley).    2.  Measure  HAND-cuFra*  an  instrmnent  formed  of  two 

of  four  inches  i  a^Mlm.    3.  fide*  right  or  left  cireular  pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on  a  hia|l 

( Exodus) .    4.  Pkrt ;  quarter ;  side  (Svi/^).  5.  at  the  ends  of  a  very  short  iron  bar*  which  b^ 

Heady  payment  (TiOotson).    6.  Kete  ;^ce  ipg  locked  mer  the  wrbu  #C  a  mak&dor  pe- 

iBac'on),   7.  Terms ;  conditions ;  rats  (Toy.),  renia  hb  osi^g  hb  hands. 

9.  Act*  deed  ;  external  action  iK.  Ckarht).  HAlQfiP.  a*  (from  hmd^    1.  Hating 


Ac  DK  of  the  hand  left  or  r^t  CBtMi*).     B. 

lirtUi  handi  iuitiul  (.Mtilon). 

»  HANOEl.  (Gcwge  FiBdetic).  sn  illmtri- 

M  muaicuii,  was  born  aillnlle  in  UpnfiSiK- 

Mtjin  H}»4.     Hit  Tuthcr,  who  Intended  liini 

Bi  the  law,  perceiving  his  propcniity  to  mii- 

pe,  nrictly  prohibiicd  all  inslruments  from  liis 

Kdow.     Tbc  K>n,  honevei,  lonirivcd  lo  have 

iD>))   cUvichoid  concealed   in   the  garret, 

ere   he  usctl  to  miuie  himjelf  when  the 

liJy  was  oalceji.     At  the  ige  of  lei  en  ye»ri 

vEvni  with  his  father  lo  the  cotiri  at  the 

le  of  Saxe  WeiMeafeli,  to  whom  nanitcl't 

itbei.in-Uw  was  valet.   While  there,  he  got 

a  the  church  one  morning,  niid  began  lo 

kyon  tbeor^a.    Theduke,  who  woa  In  ibc 

lurch,  inrpriied  al  the  playin;^,  aiked  who 

being  informed,  enpoaUilated 

for  restraiDing  bU  *nn'» 

laMiiun ;  in  coiuraueDCc  of  which,  Bituic 

I  not  otAj  toleniled,  but  a  inaiter  provided 

bim,  who  W3I  Zaci.aw,  the  organist  of  the 

halral  at  Halle.     Hanilel  ni»de  bo  great  a 

■Dgreu  under  thii  mailer,  ai  ihoilly  lo  become 

lit  auiiuinl,  and  at  ihe  age  of  nine  he  aclual* 

f  QOitipcMed  (he  church  icrvice.     In  \OgB  he 

Mnt  to  Berlin,  where  be  w*«  greatly  noticed 

,    "     king  of  ProMia.     From  Berlin  be  went 

»  Hamburgh,  and  while  there  hadadUpnte 

kttti  amrther  muticiau,  who  bitely  niaue  a 

wh   at   him   with  hit   iword   at  ihe^  were 

Mmio^ouiof  ibc  orcbettra,  btii "  *"*"'" 


>book 
il  ihe  weapon  from 
iercing  hi*  bean.  Here  be  coinposcd,  al  the 
ge  of  Tourtern,  hiio|)erB  of  AUneria,  which 
Ud  agroM  tun.  Soon  after  he  viiiied  lialy, 
nd  St  rlorence  produced  ihc  opera  of  Bodrigo, 
^  which  be  received  a  nurtc  of  a  hundred 
tjtiiot,  and  a  terviee  of  plate.  After  travel- 
log  thtoneh  ihe  greaieti  pari  of  llaly,  he  re- 
tnied  lo  Gcrinany,  and  in  1710  came  over  to 
Ingland  ;  but,  being  under  an  engagement  to 
te  elector  of  Hanover,  his  slay  wae  short. 
[owerer,  in  ITI8,  became  hither  again,  and 
'ned  a  |feniion  of  two  hundred  pound*  a 

Er  fram  igiicen  Anne,  whit^  was  afterward) 
ibled  by  George  1.  Some  of  ibe  nobility 
rDJecltd  a  plan  for  creeling  an  academy  in  the 
laymarkei,  which  waa  to  Mcure  a  cnmiani 
npply  of  operas  lo  be  compo9t<l  bv  Handel, 
■Kl  to  be  under  hit  direction.  Tbit  plan  was 
ed  into  effect,  and  tucceeded  for  ab')ut  ten 

Cn,  and  ihrn  fell  lo  ibe  Rronnil.  The  rage 
Italian  mutic  prevailed,  and  the  divine 
~]atldcl  could  not  slop  ihe  progreii  of  the  de- 
non.  He  then  went  to  Ireland,  where  be 
lei  wilh  a  favourable  reception.  But  in  1748 
ia  populariiv  returned,  and  he  relaioed  his 
lory  lo  the  UsI.  He  died  April  Ulh,  I7M), 
Ikd  wni  buried  in  \\'csimintter-abbey,  where 
lere  i>  an  elegant  raonumeni  lo  hi)  memory, 
"hit  moM  eminent  miisician  is  univertally 
■lowed  to  have  been  a  great  epicure  :  fn  his 
napcr  he  wat  vera  haughiv,  but  was  seldom 
Ir  never  guilty  otniean  action*.  His  pride 
wa*  uniform  ;  ne  was  nol  by  lurng  a  tyrant  and 
alarc.  He  appcan  lo  have  had  a  nioK  n- 
nvagynl  love  for  liberty  and  iodep«!uda]cc ; 


intomuch  diat  he  would,  for  the  take  of  liber- 
ty, do  thinp  otherwise  the  mosi  prejudicial 
lo  his   own   interest.     He   was  liberal   even 
when  poor,  and /em  em  tiered  his  foimer  frieada    . 
wheij  he  was  rich.     His  musical  powen  can 
perhapt  be  best  expiessed  by  Arbuihnol'*  re- 
ply to  Pope,  who  seriously  asked  his  opinion    ^ 
of  him  as  a  musician  :  "  Conceive  (laid  be)    i 
the  highest  you  catt  of  his  abilities,  aod  thcr  j 
are  much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive,      l 
A  musical  exhibition  took  place  in  Weu>    ' 
minster-ahbty  some  years  ago,  under  the  namt    j 
of  ihe  Conimemoration  of  Handel.     It  may 
justly  be  considered  the  grandest  of  the  kind    ! 
ever  aiiempled  in  any  nation.    Of  the  nae  and    I 
progress  of  the  desi|;n,  tc«ether  with  the  a 
tier  in  which  the  lirvt  cctebta^on  wai  axn.^   ] 
cd,  an  accurate  and  unusing  detail  is  given  in    j 
llic  fourth  volume  of  ihc  History  of  Music,  by 
Dr.  Butncy,   who  closes  his  observations  o 
this  memorable  occasion  with   these  words 
"  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  ihe  fint   \ 
instance  of  a  bnnd  of  xich  magnitude  being   I 
assembled  together,  but  of  any  tiand  at  all  nu-  4 
nieroui,  performing  in  a  similar  situation  with*   j 
out  the  assbtance  of  a  manuduclor  to  regulate   ( 
the  measure,  the  performances  in  Wc&imin«   ' 
slet-abbey  may  be  lahiy  ntonounccd  no  Id 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicilj  of  voices  an 
initniments  cuiploj'ed,  than  for  accuracy  ao 
preciiion.     Vl'hen  all  the  wheels  of  thai  hiue  1 
nuchine,  the  orchestra,  were  m  motion,  IM  I 
effect  resembled  clock-woik  in  every  thing  bnt  1 
want  of  feelinR  and  cxpre»>ion.     And  as  ih*  1 
power  of  gravity  and  aiiraciion  in  bodies  U   I 
projioitioni'd  to  their  mass  and  demity,  so  it   f 
seems  as  if  the  magnitude  of  this  band   had  I 
commanded  and  impelled  adhesion  and  obe>  I 
dicoce  hevond  that  of  any  other  of  inferior  I 
force,    Tne  pul'ations  in  every  limb,  and  i^ 
mihcalioiiB  of  veins  nud  arteries  in  an  animal,-, 
could   not   be   more   reciprocal,   iMchronom,  , 
and  under  ihe  regulation  of  the  heart,  than  tha  1 
members  of  this  body  of  musicians  under  thil^l 
of  the  conductor  and  leader.     The  lotalilyttf  ■ 
round  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  voice  anit  W 
ono  instrument ;  and  its  poweti  produced  Dot  1 
only  new  and  exquisite  lenaaiinnsin  judgesanf  I 
Invert  of  Ihe  art.   bnt  were  felt  by  those  whv  I 
nrtrr   received   pleasure    from   music  before.  ' 
The-*  effctli,   which    will    long  be   lemtnt*  ' 
berrd  by  tlic  present  public,  perhaps  to  the  dii- 1 
aiKuniage  of  uU  other  choral  peiforiiinticet,  run  1 
ihe  risk  of  being  doubled  by  all  hut  those  wlw  J 
heard  ihem,  and  ihe  nrescnt  description  of  be>  I 
ing  pronounced   fabiiloiis,  if  it  should  tnrvivft  f 

HA'NDER.  I.  (from  hand.)  Trantmiiteif 
conveyor  in  tiucresiion  (.Drydent. 

HA'iNDFAST.  ,.  (*.,*<( >nd/«(.)  HMA 
custody  :  ohiolele  iSAakipfari).  I 

HAfNDFUL.  I.  (.kend  and /mil.)  I.  JU-I 
much  as  the  hand  can  gri|ie  or  contain  l^ddi^  1 
jon).     3.  A  palm ;  a  hand's  hrcadih  (Bacon),  I 

3.  A  I  mall  number  or  quantity  Wlartnde»)t  I 

4.  As  much  as  can  be  done  (Aa/ruA).  I 
HANDGUN.   1.   A  gas  wieUn)  by  lh«  I 

hand. 


HAN  H.A  N 

HANblCAP,  a  term  in  the  sportsman's  HANDLINQ,  a  term  applied  by  cockm 
dialect,  applicable  to  match,  plate,  or  sweep-  to  the  judicious  examination  of  a  cock  by  (he 
stakes,  in  tne  followinf;  way :  hand  when  brought  op  from  hit  walk,  los- 

First,  as  to  a  handicap  mntch.  A,  B,  and  certain  whether  he  is  in  proper  cooditMNito 
C,  put  an  equal  sum  into  a  hat  C,  who  is  be  placed  in  the  pens,  and  prepared  to  fiKhtia 
the  nandicHpper,  makes  a  match  for  A  and  B,  either  the  main  batiles  or  the  bnret.  llib  is 
who,  when  they  ha\e  |K!rused  it,  put  their  done  by  a  particular  mode  of  taking  the  girt 
hands  into  their  |)ockets,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  body  by  grasp,  to  discover  the  shape  sod 
closed  ;  then  they  open  them  together,  and  if  substance,  the  bone  and  strength,  as  well  n 
both  have  money  in  their  hands,  the  match  is    the  firmness  or  flaccidity  of  the  flesh ;  iidqd 

'  confirmed  ;  if  neither  have  money,  it  is  no  the  aggregate  of  which  so  much  depends,  urn 
match  :  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  handicap-  in  proportion  to  these  qualiBcations  he  is  a^ 
per  C  draws  all  the  money  out  of  the  hat  to    cepted  or  rejected. 

nis  own  use;  but  if  oife  have  money  in  his        HA^NDMAID.  f.  A  maid  that  waits  tt 
hand,  and  the  other  none,  although  it  is  no    hand. 

match,  he  that  has  the  money  in  his  hand  is         HA'NDMILL.  s,   A  mill  moved  hy  the 
entitled  to  the  whole  deposit  in  the  hat  instead    hand. 

of  the  handicapner.  HAND-RAIL,   in  architecture,  the  ru'l 

A  handicap  plate  is  the  gift  of  an  individual,  running  along  the  top  of  the  ballusters  bv  the 
or  raised  by  suoscription,  for  which  horses  are  sides  of  0|)en  galleries,  suircases,  &c.  Aid- 
general ly  declared  the  day  before  running,  at  a  rsils  are  not  merely  ornaments,  they  are  oAro 
certain  hour,  by  written  information  privately  absolutely  necessary  :  hand-rails  to  staircsci 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  course,  whose  pro-    generally  begin  from  the  ground  by  a  tirisiri 

vince  it  is  to  make  out  the  list,  and  hand  it  to    scrall,  which,  when  skilfully  managed,  pio- 
the  steward  of  the  race ;  when  the  weight  each    duces  a  very  good  effect. 

horse  must  carry  is  irrevocably  Bxed  by  whom-        HANDS  off,   A  vulgar  phrase  for- keep  off; 

soever  the  steward  may  appoint,  and  appears    forbear  (//£*/rfl»^f). 

in  the  printed  lists  of  the  following  morning.         HA'NDSAlLS.    s.    Sails  managed  by  the 

Horses  thus  entered,  and  declining  the  weight    hand. 

appointed  for  them  to  carry,  are  of  course  j)er-        HA^NDSAW.  s.  A  saw  managjeable  by  the 

mitted  to  be  withdrawn,  without  any  forfeit  or    hand  (Mortimer), 

loss.  H  A'N DSEL.  t.  (hansels  Dutch.)  The  fint 

HA'NDICRAFT.  s.  (hand  and  craft,)    1.    act  of  using  any  thing ;  the  first  act  of  sale. 

Manual  occupation  (Addison),  2.  A  man  who        To  Ha'ndsel.  v.  a.  To  use  or  do  anything 

lives  by  manual  jabour  (Swift).  the  first  time  (Cowley). 

HANDICRA'FTSMAN.    s.  A  manufac        HA'NDSOME.  a.  (handsaem,  Dutch.)   I. 

turer  ;   one  employed   in   mnnual  occupation    Ready  ;    gainly  ;     convenient   (Spenser),   ?. 

(Swift).  Beautiful   with   dignity  ;   graceful  (Addiiofi). 

HA'SDiLY.  ad,  ((romhandi/.)  With  skill;    3.  Elegant;  graceful  (Fe/ton).    4.  Ample;  li- 

with  dexterity.  beral  :  as,  a  harulsomeybr/ttne.     5.  Gciierow; 

HA'NDINESS.   s.  .(from  handy.)     Readi-    nohle  :  as,  a  handsome  action, 

ness;  dcxteriiy.  7o  Ha'ndsome.  v.  a.  (from  the  adjectire.^ 

HANDING,  is  sometimes  usetl  to  express    To  render  elegant  or  neat  (Donne). 

the  taking  hold  of  a  cock  during  his  battle  in  HA'NDSOMELY.    a,    (from   handsome.) 

the  pit.     This,  however,  is  a  mere  provincial     1.    Omveniently  ;  dexterously  (Spenser).   2. 

term,  the  bander  of  the  cocks  being  now  more     Beautifully;  gracefully.     3.  Elegantly;  nraiiy 

generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  a  set-    (JFisdom).     4.   Liberally;   generously  (Ai^ 

ter-to.     See  Cockpit  Royal.  son). 

HA'NDIWOKK.    s.    (h a nd i/  aiK\    work.)        H A'N DSOMENESS.  *.  (from  Aai:<£.oRr.) 

Werk  of  the  hand  ;  product  of  labour;  manu-    Beauty  ;  crace  ;  elegance  (Boyle). 

raciuxe  (LEsiranr:c).  HAND-SPIKE,  or  IlAKD-.<;ptc,  a  iercr. 

HA'NDKEKCHIEF.    s,    (hand  and  ker-    or  piece  of  ash,  elm,  or  other  strong  wood,  r:\e 

chief.)    A  piece  of  silk  or  lii)»n  used  to  wipe    or  six  feet  long,  cut  thin  like  a  wedge  at  oce 

the  face,  or  cover  the  neck  (Arhuthnol).  end,   that  it  may  get  the  easier  betwixt  things 

7^0  HA'NDLE.    v.  a.   {handelen,  Dutch.)     which  are  to  be  separated,  or  under  any  thin^ 

1.  To  touch  ;  to  feel  with  the  hand  (Locke),    that  is  lo  be  raised  ;  it  is  better  than  a  crow  of 

2.  To  manajge ;  to  wield  (Shakspeare).  3.  To  iron,  because  iis  length  allows  a  better  poise- 
make  familiar  to  the  hand  by  frequent  touch-  Hand-spikes  are  used  in  ships,  to  traveiJ* 
ing  (Temple).  4.  To  treat;  to  mention  in  the  ordnance,  to  heave  with  in  a  windlass,  to 
writing  or  talk  (Atterhury).  b.  To  deal  with  ;  weigh  up  the  anchor,  &c.  The  gunner^  band- 
to  practise  (Jeremiah).  6.  To  treat  well  or  spike  is  bhorter  and  flatter  than  the  other,  aod 
ill  (Clarendon).  7.  To  practise  u|)on;  to  trans-  armed  with  two  claws,  for  the  purpose  of  mi- 
act  with  (Shakspeare).  naging  the  artillery  in  battle,  &c. 

Ha'ndle.    s.    (han*&le,  Saxon.)     I.  That        HA'ND-VICE.  s.  (hand  and  vice.)  Aiicc 
part  of  any  thinjc  by  which  it  is  held  in  the    to  hold  small  work  in  (Moxon) 
hand  ;  a  haft  (Taylor),     'i.  That  of  which  use        HA'NDWKITING.  s,  A  cast  or  form  of 
is  nvade  (South),  writing  jicculiar  to  ciich  hand  (Cocklum). 

H  A'NDLESS.  a.  Without  a  hand  (Shaks.).  .     HA'NDY.  a.  (from  hand.)     l .  Executed  or 


"HAM 

jferfgrmnt  by  ihe  hand.  S.  Rcaily;  dexterous  i 
biiriil  (Dryiltn).  3.  Convenic'm  j  rrady  to 
IbehaioJ  (,Hui..n). 

►  HA'NDYDANDY.  i.  A  piny  in  which 
bildren  chiiige  hamls  and  places  (Shais.). 
'To  Hang,  v,  o.  pretcr.  and  jwri.  pnsi. 
tngtd  or  hung,  anciently  hong,  {htxutvti, 
Muii.)  t.  To  imiicndi  in  raileii  in  inch  a 
■oner  ■<  la  be  luxaintd,  not  brioiv,  bnt 
Mrt  iSeiilli).  S.  To  pisee  wiihooi  any  solid 
Ipport  (Sandifi).  3.  To  choke  and  kill  by 
Mpeiidin^  by  ihe  neck  IShahpeare).  4.  To 
hpUy  I  to  ihoiv  niofi  [Addiionl.  5.  To  let 
II  lielnwthe  proprr  situation  (Dryden).  6. 
1»  6s  in  *ueh  a  manner  as  in  lotiit  directions 
i  be  moteabre  ilHaccalm).  7.  To  cover  or 
larec  by  any  thing  suspended  {Drydrn).  8. 
"o  furnish  with  oriiameiils  or  drapefies  faslen- 
I  tothe  wallCflaron) 
Tb  Hamo.  p.  n.  1.  To  be  suspended  ;  to 
!  tupporird  *bove,  not  helow  {Sprnstr).  S. 
a  depend  ;  to  f.ill  loosely  on  the  lower  part ; 
dangle  {Dryden).  3.  To  bend  forward 
Additott).  4,  To  Hoal ;  lo  [ilay  (.Prior).  6, 
To  be  Mipportrd  by  someihuig  raised  above 
be  groorid  (Addison).  6.  To  rest  upon  by 
ntbracing  (Piachan).  7.  To  borer;  to  im- 
"ind  [Alterlury).  8.  To  be  loosely  joined 
Viukiptare).  g.  To  drag;  to  be  incommo- 
_*iHlj-joitied.  10.  To  be  compact  or  united 
Addtttn).  il.  To  adhere,  unwclcomely  or 
Komtnodinusly  {Addison).  13.  To  re<t ;  to 
uAeiShahprare).  1.1.  To  be  in  ausjwnse  ; 
be  in  aitaieof  u'lCeMPinly  {DrulmfKimy). 
14,  To  be  delayed  i  lo  linger  (M'/dr)>  I3. 
fo  be  dependent  on  {Shaitpearr).  16.  To 
B  fixed  or  toipended  with  attention.  17.  To 
ITea»teepdecliWty(MDr/inier).  I8.  To  be 
irciilMl  Uy  the  halter  (Pope).  IQ.  To  dc- 
line  i  10  lend  down  (Pope). 
HANG-TCIIEOU-FOU,  themeirnpoli.of 
le  province  of  Tchc-kiang  in  China.  It  is. 
wording  to  ihe  Chinoe,  the  paradise  of  the 
inh,  ami  may  be  considered  a)  one  of  ihe 
iebnl,  best  situated,  and  lariinl  ciiiei  of  the 
Loirr.  ll  it  four  leagues  in  circuinference, 
.  elusive  of  its  nubutbs;  and  the  number  of 
U  inhabitants  amounts  to  more  than  a  million. 
H  computed  that  there  are  a  thousand  work- 
»  within  lis  walls  employed  in  manulbc- 
ringsilk.  What  renders  ihi?i  ciiy  delightful, 
■  a  small  lake  called  Si-hou,  which  washes 
be  bottom  of  its  walls  on  the  western  side;  its 
•alcr  n  pute  and  limpid,  and  its  banks  are  al- 
lOit  crcry  where  covered  with  flowera.  This 
ity  has  under  its  jurisdiction  leven  cities  of 
»  t«coud  and  third  class.  Lat.  30-  !l  N, 
MO.  IfO.  SO  E. 

HA'NGER.  1.  ffrom  hang.)  That  by  which 
DVthlng  hangs :  as,  the  pot  hangers. 
Ha'Xcixr.  I.  (from  hang.)    A  short  broad 

"  Ha'wcBR-oi*.  I.  <from/iang.)  A  dependant 
iShten.   Swifl). 

•  HA'NGING.j.  (from*sng'.)Drapcryhung 
bt  bstcncd  against  the  walls  of  rooms  (Diy- 

Ha'xoihc.  partkipial  a.  {from  hang.)     1. 


H  AN 

Foreboding  death  by  ihe  h.iltcr  (Siiitt;rri>rt^. 
3.  Requiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter. 

Hanging  leaf.  In  botany,  a  leaf  point-, 
ing  directly  lo  ihc  grotmd. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapeiy.  I 
hung  up  against  ihe  walls,  or  wainscot  of  a,l 
nium  :  there  are  also  window- hangings,  bed-  J 
hangings,  /tc.  I 

HA'NGMAN.  J.  (hang  and  man.)  The  I 
public  executioner  (Sidiiru).  I 

HANK.  I.  (hank,  Islandick.)  1.  A  skehi  I 
of  thread.  3.  A  tie  ;  a  check  ;  an  influence  J 
{Decav  ofPittv).  1 

To  HA'NKEH.  V.  n.  (hnnktren,  Dutch.)  J 
To  long  imporlunalely  (Addi'on).  J 

HANNIBAL,  or  Ahhibal,  a  cclcbrstcil 
Carthaginian  general,  -on  of  Amilcar,  HeM 
was  educalcd  tn  his  father's  camp,  and  inured  J 
from  hi*  early  years  lo  the  labours  of  ihe  field,  I 
He  passed  into  Spain  when  nine  years  old,  and  1 
at  the  request  of  his  father  look  a  solemn  oalh  ] 
he  never  would  be  at  peace  with  the  Romi 
After  his  father's  death,  he  was  appointed  ovn  1 
■he  cavalry  in  Spain  ;  and  some  time  Bl\er,  J 
u|ion  the  death  of  Asdrnbal,  he  was  invested  1 
with  the  command  of  all  the  armiei  of  Cor-  1 
thage,  ihouah  not  yet  in  the  twenty-fifth  yew  1 
of  his  age.  In  three  years  of  eonlinual  iucce«,  ,f 
he  subdued  all  ihe  nations  of  Spain  which  Op*  J 
posed  the  Canba^nian  power,  and  took  Str  I 
gunlum  after  a  siege  of  eight  monlhs.  ThUI 
was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Hk  I 
levied  three  large  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  I 
10  Africa  i  he  left  anothqi  in  Spain,  and  inareh<.a 
ed  al  the  head  of  the  third  lownrds  linly.  He  1 
came  to  the  Alps,  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  • 
and  gained  ibe  lop  in  nine  dayi,  havingsofieA-l 
rd  ihe  rocks  with  fire  and  vinegar.  Alter  he  1 
had  defeated  P.  Corn.  Scipio  and  Sempronioiji 
nejr  the  Rhone,  ihc.Po,  and  thcTrebia,  he^ 
crossed  ihe  Apjienlnes,  and  invaded  Elruria.l 
He  defeated  Ihe  consul  FItminiiiineur  ll)clak«'l 
Trasimeniit,  and  soon  afle'  niel  ihe  Iwo  cot(>  I 
suls,  C.  Terentius  and  L-  £ni>liiii,  al  L'annji,  fl 
His  army  consisted  of  40,00l>faoi,  and  IO.OMI 
hiiTse,  when  he  cnipireil  ihe  Romans  at  thai 
celebraled  hatile  of  Cannv.  No  leu  ihaal 
40,000  llnmoiy  were  killed,  and,  as  a  sign  offl 
his  vicinry,  heseni  lo  Canhage  three  bMhtlaV 
of  gold  rings  which  had  been  taken  from  sr*" 
Roman  kiilghts  slain  in  ihe  battle.  He 
not  make  a  proper  use  of  his  victory,  by  no 
marching  immediately  lo  Rome ;  wliich  gw 
the  encmv  tome  respite,  and  coniribuied  lo  H 
novate  their  Ipiriis  ;  but  rerired  lo  Capua,| 
which,  on  accounl  of  its  pleasures  and  luxury,  L 
became  a  Cannv  to  him.  After  the  balllc  of  jfl 
Cann»  (he  Romans  became  more  cautiotM,  W 
and,  after  many  imporluut  debates  in  the 
nate,  it  was  decreed,  thai  war  should  be  cai 
into  Africa,  to  nfmovc  Hannibal  from  the  gaUj 
ofRome;  and  Soipio,  whn  proposed  the  mabfJ 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.  ThJal 
mralled  Hannibal  from  Italy.  The  seat  ~ 
war  being  thus  transfertcd,  he  and  Scipio  n 
near  Carthage,  and  determined  to  come  la 
geueral  engagement.  The  battle  was  fou, 
near  Zama  :  Scipio  made  a  great  slanghtei 
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the  •nemy  ;  SO.OOO  were  killed,  and'  the  lame  fociety  or  cBoipanjr  of  merchants ;  perticebriy 

number  niade  prisoners.    Hannihal,  after  he  thtt  of  certain  cities  in  GemianVp  tic.  heaec 

had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adrnmetam,  after-  calletl  H^inse-towiis.    The  word  kaiue  is  ob»- 

wards  to  Syria,  to  king  Antioebus,  whom  he  leie  High  Dutch  or  Teutonic  ;  and  signiSo 

■dviied  to  make  war  against  Rome.  Antiochus  *'  alliance,  confederacy,  asfociatioot**  &t. 

being  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  distrust-  Hansb-towns.       The    haotemtic  weieff 

iQ^Hannibaly  agreed  to  delivtr  him  up  to  them;  was  a  league  between  sereral  mariiime  diici 

being  apprized  of  this,  Hannibal  left  the  court  in  Germany^i  for  the  mntual  protectaoo  of  ibdr 

of  Antiochus,  and  fled  to  Prusias,  kin;^  of  Bi-  commerce.      firemen  and  Amsterdam  nmt 

thynia>  whom  he  encouraged  to  declare  war  the  two  first  that  formed  it;   whose  trade it- 

against  Rome.     The  senate  having  received  ceivcd  such  advantage  by  their  fiuing  out  iiro 

intelligence  that  Hannibal  was  in  Bithvnia,  men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  ships,  tbi 

immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  demancf  him  more  cities  continually  entered  into  the lejgue: 

of  Priisias.     The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  even  kings  and  princes  made  treaties  with  thea, 

Hannibal,  though   he  dreaded  the  power  of  and  were  often  ^lad  of  their  assistance  and  pn^ 

Rome;  but  Hannibal  extricated  him  from  his  tection  ;  by  which  means  they  grew  so  pownb 

embarrassment,  by  taking  a  dose  of  poison,  ful  both  by  sea  and   land,  that  they  hM 

which  he  always  carried  with  him  in  a  ring  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjo}*ed  countries  ii 

on  his  finger.    As  he  breathed  his  last,  he  ex-  soverei|jnty,  and  made  peace  or  war.  thoi^ 

claimed,  Solvamut  diuturna  cura  populum  Ao-  always  m  defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had 

noiMim,  guando  mortem  tents  exp^iare  longum  been  an  united  state  or  cooimon wealth. 

cetuei.    He  died  in  his  70th  year,  according  At  this  time  also  abundance  of  cities,  tho^ 

to  some,  about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  was  they  had  no  great  interest  in  trade,  orialn- 

famous  for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest  gene-  course  with  the  ocean,  came  into  their  allisQee 

rals  of  the  age,  Haunibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopoe-  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  -  so  ihu 

men.      Livy  has    painted    the  character  of  in  the  year  ]  900  we  find  no  less  ttiao  79  ciiis 

Hannibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanac ;  paitiea- 

lamented  that  a  great  nistorian  has  withheld  larly  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotl» 

the  tribute  due  to  the  merit  and  virtues  of  the  dam,  Dort,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  Mid- 

greatest  general.  (Lioy).  dleburgh,   Calais,  Rouen,    Rochelk,  fiooi- 

HANOVER,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  deaiix,  St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bilboa,  LisboD, 
ojf  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  German  domi-  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  BarcdoDa,  MiN 
nions,  bemre  they  were  wrested  from  him  by  seiilcs,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Loadoi^ 
the  French.  The  electors  resided  here  before  Lubee,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Stetin,  Wisaiir, 
George  I.  ascended  the  British  throne.  The  Koiiig!*bcrg,  Dantzig,  Elbing,  Mariciibai|. 
regency  was  administered  in  the  same  manner  Rut  this  hanse  or  union  has  for  some  time  beco 
as  if  the  sovereign  were  present.  It  is  a  large  dissolved ;  and  now  every  one  of  the  cities  cv- 
well-huilt  town,  and  well  fortified.  The  rics  on  a  trade  separately  fur  itself,  aceoidiflg 
established  reli^on  is  the  Lutheran  ;  but  the  to  the  stipulation  m  such  treaties  of  pescCy&c. 
Roman  Cathohcs  are  tolerated,  and  have  a  as  are  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  en- 
handsome  church.  Hanover  is  seated  on  the  pcror  and  other  potentates, 
river  Leina.     Lat.  52.  SSN.    Lon.  10.  6  K.  HAN'T,    for  hat  not  or   hate   not  {A^ 

Hanover,    an    electorate    of    Germany,  diton), 

which  comprehended,  at  first,  nothing  but  the  HAN-TCHONG-TOU,  a  large   and  po- 

county  of  Lawenroad;   but  now  it  contains  pulous  city  of  Cltina.  in  the  province  of  Chcmr. 

the  duchy  of  Zell,Saxe-Lawcnburg,  Bremen,  It  has  ](>  cities  of  the  Sd  and  3d  class  un- 

Lunenburg,  the  principality  of  Verdcn,  Cru-  der  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  seated  on  the  river 

benha^n,  and  Ooerwald.    George  L  king  of  Han.     I^t.  32.  45  N.    Lon.  I06. 55  K. 

Great  jBritain  was  the  first  that  gained  pos-  HANUVE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Bnbsni. 

sessioii  of  all  these  states,  which  lie  mostly  be-  Lat.  50.  41  N.     Lon.  5.  i6  £. 

tween  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  extend  HAN  WAY  (Jonas),  an   English   philan« 

200  miles    in  length  from  S.  W. ;  but  the  thropisf,   was  born  at  Porumouth  in   171i. 

breadth  is  different,  being  in  some  places  150  end   being  bred  a  merchant,  formed  a  con- 

xniles,  and  in  others  but  50.    Their  produce  is  nexion  with  a  commercial  house  at  Petenboish. 

timber,  cattle,  hogs,  mum,  beer,  and  bacon ;  by  which  means  he  took  a  iourney  to  Peisu. 

a  little  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol,  brim-  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  accoonL 

stone,  quicksilver,  and  copperas.  On  settling  in  London,  Air.  Hanway  devoted  a 

Hanover  (New),  an  island  in  the  Pacific  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  taDevoleBt 

Ocean«  seen  by  captain  Carteret,  in  the  year  purposes,  and  perhaps  was  conoemcd  in  pro- 

1767«  about  ten  leagues  in  length.  The  south*  jecting  more  charitable  institutions  than  ur 

west  part  situated  in  lon.  148.  27  £•  Green-  man  that  ever  lived.    Of  this  number,  wcic 

wich;  iaL  2.  49  S.  the  marine  society,  and  the  Magdalen  hoipitil. 

Hanover,  a  town  in  the  etate  of  Virginia,  For  these  exertions  he  was  oiade  a  eomiiis- 

attiiated  on  the  York  River.    Lat.  37.  47  N.  sioner  of  the  navy;  and  when  he  rengncd  hii 

Jjtm*  77*  ^  W.    There  are  three  other  towns  seat  at  the  boaid  bis  salary  vrsifi  oontiuLtd^  He 

in  America  bearing  the  same  name,  but  of  died  in  1786.    His  works  are  very  nimMms, 

amailer  note.  but  those  which  we  have  mentioned  are  ib* 

HAiNSEf  or  KtiMB,  an  anciei^t  name  for  a  best.    On/ecunous  [mi>Ucatioi|of  his  thcnatan 
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of  the  tubject  tndoces  us  to  mentioa  a  littk  all  denote  the  stale  of  a  mao  who  hai  what  he 

more  particalarlv :   il  was  entitled  "  Eight  wishes. 

JUetteii  to— -Duke  of  •^-^,  on  the  Custom  The  difference  of  thdr  several  me&ninfi^s 

of  Vails-giving  in  England,"  8vo.    This  prac-  arises  from  the  duration  of  this  sute,  and  from 

tice  of  giving  vails  had  arrived  at  a  very  extra-  the  degree  of  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  objcet 

vagant  pitc£,  especially  among  the  servanu  of  a  man*s  wi&hes. 

of  the  great.    It  was  Mr.  Hanway  who  an-  Saiitfaciian  and  contentment  denote  only 

awcred  Uie  kind  reproach  of  a  friend  in  a  hij^h  that  situation  in  which  we   have   no  more 

siatioii  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with  wishes  than  we  should  like  to  see  gratiBtd. 

liina,  by  saying*  ''  Indeoi  I  cannot  afford  it.*'  This  situation  is  the  opposite  of  that  inquietude 

libe  nobleman  to  whom  the  above  lettcn  were  which  unaccomplbhcd  wishes  occasion.    No 

addressed  was  the  duke  of  Newcastle.    The  wishes  disquiet  us  any  longer;  what  we  havo 

letters  are  written   in  that  humorous  style  fills  or  suffices  us. 

which  is  most  attractive  of  {general  notice,  and  But  satisfaction  and  satisfied,  denote  merely 

was  best  adapted  to  the  sul:gect.    Sir  Timothy  a  situation  of  short  duration ;  that  situation. 

Wakio  first  put  Mr.  Hanway  on  this  plan,  namely,  which  follows  immediately  after  the 

Sir  Timothy  had  dined  witn   the  duke  of  fulfilment  of  a  wish  of  of  a  desire.     Content 

N-  ■■■",  and,  on  his  leaving  the  house,  was  and  conleutnumt  mark  an  habitual  situation 

■eoQtributing  to  the  support  and  insolence  of  a  uninterrupted  bv  any  fresh  wishes.      Hence 

tcain  of  servants  who  hoed  the  hall;  and  at  last  eonientment  refers  to  the  whole  desiring  fa- 

pot  m  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  who  catty ;  satisfaction  simply  to  one  particular 

mumed  it,  saying,   **  Sir,   1  do  not  uke  desire.    Wesay  of  a  wish,  a  desire,a  passion* 

•aver."*— ••  Don't  you  indeed  ?"  said  the  worthy  that  they  are  satined ;  of  the  heart,  that  it  is 

bHQiiet,  putting  it  in  his  pocket  $  **  then  I  do  content.  ^ 

iMi  give  gold.*'    Among  the  ludicnws  eircom-  The  miser  who  sees  his  wish,  his  desire,  his 

Maoecs  m  Mr.  Hanway*s  letters  is  one  which  anxiety,  his  passion,  to  increase  his  heap  of 

Iii4)pened  to  himself.      He  was  payins  the  nikl  satisfieo,  is  nevertheless  not  content ;  his 

Mnraots  of  a  respecuble  friend  for  a  dmner  heart  and  soul  feel  no  contentment;  he  still 

which  their  master  had  invited  him  to,  one  forms  fresh  wishes,  atid  his  passion  has  never 

by  one  as  they  appeared  ;  "  Sir,  your  f^reat-  enough. 

•coat  ;**  a  shiHin^**  Your  hat ;    a  shilling  The  satisfying  of  our  wishes  ftcquently  ex- 

•— ■«  Stick  ;'*  a  shillins — <'  Umbrella  ;'*  a  shil-  cites  fresh  ones,  and  tends  rather  to  impede 

**  Sir,  your  gloves  ;*•  ««  Why,  friend,  than  to  promote  contentment. 


jou  may  keep  the  gloves ;  they  are  not  worth  a  We  ought  not  to  satit/y  every  desire  of  our 

■hilliiM.*  children,  that  they  may  lie  early  accustomed  id 

HAr.  f.  (ankap,  in  Welsh,  is  misfortune.)  h%  content. 

I.  C^baoee;  fonune  {Spenser),  9.  That  which  No  person  can  have  all  that  he  withes,  says 

Iwppeiii  by  chance  {Sidney).    3.  Accident ;  Seneca,  but  every  one  may  do  withont  thac 

OMbI  event  (Feti/cr).  which  he  has  not,  by  quietly  enjoying  what 

Hap-hazard.      j.      Chance  i     accident  falls  to  his  share.     Our  desires  are  never  satis- 

<£ecfte).  fied  ;  but  nature  is  content  with  little. 

TV  Haf.  e.  fi.  (from  the  noun.)    To  come  The  difference  of  satined  and  content  fWnn 

by  accident  ;  to  foil  out ;  to  happen  (Barsfi).  pleated  and  happy  is  thiss  satisfoction  and 

HAFAEE,  the  name  of  four  of  the  Friendly  contentment  denote  merely  the  being  freed 

Islands  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  of  a  from  unaccomplished  wishes,  either  bj  the 

MBilar  height  and  appearance,  and  connected  possession  of  the  wished-for  object,  or  or  some 

hm  m  reef  of  coral  rocks,  dry  at  low  water,  equivalent.     Pleasure  and  happiness  denote 

The^  phmtations  are  very  numerous  and  ex-  the  enjoyment  of  the  object,  or  the  joy  which 
tcoatve.                                                            -  the  consciousness  of  possessing  it  causes,  whe* 

HA'PLESS.  e.  (from  hap,)     Unhappy  ;  ther  we  have  wished  and  procured  it  oursdvii, 

Ottlbfftonate}  luckless  {Smith).  or  whether  we   have  got  it  withont  either' 

HA'PLY.  ed.  (from  hap.)     1.  Perhaps  ;  wishing  for  it,  or  doing  any  thing  to  obtaio 

pHMhrcnture ;  it  may  be  {RoSoe)  •  9.  By  chance  $  it. 

oy  aecident  {Biilton).  Happinett  differs  from  pleasure  by  its  dnra- 

2b  KA'PPEN,  e.  «.  (from  hap,)     1.  To  tion.    A  single  pleasure,  or  even  several  plci^ 

fall  oat;  to  chance ;  to  come  to  pass  {Tiltots.),  sures,  may  be  scattered  over  the  whole  dark 


-AMffa«fallyi    ^aeefnlly;     without   labour  Hence,  it  is  justly  asserted,  that  the  man  vmo 

(Ape)*    9.  la  a  state  oiJT  felicity :  as,  he  lives  spends  his  life  in  sensual  pleasures  is  not  to  be 

iWAh^^*  reckoned   happy.      Sensual  pleasure^  if  we 

BaVBINESS.  f.  (from  happy.)    1.  Feli-  addict  ourselves  to  them  alonci  are  attended 

o|^f -atele  in  which  the  desires  are  satisfied  with  disasreeable  and  painful  consequences; 

(JMbff).    S.  Good  Inck;  good  fortune.  9.  and  should  ther  even  not  be  immediately  foU 

■iHiMloiii  elenaee  (DefiAaiii>   •  lowed  by  such  disagreeable  and  painful  etiMai^ 

tto  WQidaM^,  comtent,  eatwfied,  pleased,  stances,  he  who  hnnto  alter  sensual  plaaawta 

^^     r,  mnimimfnip  totiifkctdan,  pieasureg  only^  is,  however,  debarred  fipomthe  etyojOMr 
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of  more  refined  and  nobler  pleasures.  Hap* 
pinessisthe  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  best 
pleasures.  The  rude  joy  of  the  savage  gives 
htm  at  times  the  sensation  of  pleasure  :  but  he 
18  not  happier  than  the  member  of  a  civilized 
community.  The  constant  alternative  of  in- 
tem|)erance  and  want  frequently  disturbs  his 
pleasure,  and  his  rudeness  deprives  him  of  the 
more  refined  pleasures  enjoyed  by  man  in  a 
state  of  civilization. 

If  happiness  be  superior  to  pleasure  in  dura- 
tion, it  is  superior  to  contentment  in  intensity. 
All  men  may  be  equally  content,  either  because 
ignorance  precludes  tnem  from  wishing  for 
more  than  they  (possess,  or  because  they  know 
how  to  limit  tneir  wishes.  But  all  men  are 
not  equally  happy.  They  cannot  all  possess 
an  equal  share  ot  good  things:  and  if  they  did, 
they  are  not  all  equally  capable  of  enjoying 
them.  Hume's  assertion^  that  all  who  are 
equally  content,  the  little  girl  in  her  new  gown, 
the  commander  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  ar- 
my, the  orator  after  having  delivered  a  brilliant 
speech  in  a  large  assembly,  are  equally  happy, 
must  be  pronounced  erroneous.  Happiness 
consists,  farther,  in  tht  variety  of  the  agreeable 
sensations  (gf  which  we  are  conscious.  A  pea- 
sant has  not  the  capacity  of  ei\joying  equal 
happioess  with  a  philosopher.  A  large  glass  conclusions  : 
and  a  small  one  may  both  be  filled  to  the  brim, 
yet  the  larger  one  holds  more  liquor  than  the 
small  one. 

Were  the  savage  even  content  in  his  situ- 
ation, it  would  still  be  wrong  to  infer  from 
thence,  witli  Rousseau,   that  he  ought  to  be 
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1st.  The  exercise  of  the  social  affectioiis. 
2d.  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  body 

or  mind  for  an  engaging  end. 
Because  there  is   no  happiness  without 

something  to  hope  for. 
Those  pleasures  are  most  valuable  which 

are  most  productive  of  engagement  in 

the  pursuit. 
Therefore  endeavours  q/ler  happiness  ia  a 

future  state  produce  greatest  happiMea 

in  this  world, 
dd.  In  a  prudent  constiluiion  of  habiti. 
Habits  of  themselves  are  much  the  same, 

because    what    is    habitual    becomes 

nearly  indifferent ; 
Therefore  those  habits    are  best  irhicfa 

allow  of  indulgence   in   the  deriatioo 

from  them. 
Hence  that  should  not  be  chosen  as  a  habti, 

which  ought  to  be  a  refreshment. 
Hence  by  a  perpetual  change  Hhe  stock  of 

happiness  is  soon  exhausted. 
4th.'  in  health  of  body  and  good  spirits. 
Because  necessary  for  the  full  eqjoyment 

of  every  pleasure. 
Because  itself  is  a  pleasure,  perhaps  the 

sole  happiness  of  some  animals. 
From  the  above.  Dr.  Paley  deduces  two 


lst..Happiness  appears  to  be  pretty  equal- 

ly  distributed. 
2d.  Vice   has  no  advantage  o?er  virtue 
with  respect  to  this  world's  happfne*. 
— "Pfl/ey,  Book  i.  chap.  6. 
We  are  old-fashioned  enoush  to  udd.  that 


left  in  that  situation.  Man*s  vocation  is  hap-  nothing  in  our  estimation  can  tend  more  to 
piness.  So  true  it  is  that  the  most  splendid  the  production  of  genuine  happiness  than  ibe 
paradoxes  are  frequently  built  upon  undefined  cultivation  of  the  dispositions  of  mind  and 
ideas  ;  and  that,  in  the  investigation  of  philo-  heart  recommended  by  our  Lord  in  Matthew 
sophieal  subjects,  the  accurate  discrimination    chap.  v.  verses  3 — 12. 

of  the  lernjs  employed  is  of  the  highest  im-  Indeed  the  word  happy  answers  moreex- 
portancc.  {Elcrnard).  actly  iO|uiaxapio«,  than  the  word  Z7e5jrf</ retaiDcd 

The  result  of  Dr.  Palcy's  enquiry  into  the    in  the  received  version  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  seeos 
nature  of  happiness  in  his  Moral  and  Political    manifestly  to  iniimatc  by  it,  not  only  that  the  * 
Philosophy,   is    comprised    in  the    following    dispo^i(ions  there   recommended   would  lead 

the  way  to  future  blessedness,  but  that  the; 

would  immediately  be  attended  with  thetroest 


propositions. 

I.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in 
1st.  Pleasures  of  sense. 
Because  they  are  of  short  duration  at  the 

time  ; 
Because  they  cloy  by  repetition  ; 
Because  eagerness    for    intense    delights 
takes  away  relish  for  otliers. 


happiness,  and  the  noblest  pleasures. 

HATPY.  a.  (from //flp.)     1.  In  asuteof 
felicity  (Sidney).    2.  Lucky  ;  successful ;  for- 
tunate {Boyle).   3.  Addressful;  ready  {Sw\ft). 
HAPSAL.  a  sea}>ort  of  Russia,  in  theg> 
vernment  of  Kevel,  seated  on  the  Baltic.    Lsi. 
These  objections  are  valid,  independent  of    59.  4  N.     Lon.  2?.  4?  E. 
loss  of  health,  &c.  HA'QUETON.  5.  A  coat  of  mail  {^Sptr.- 

2d.  In  exemption  from  evils  which  are    scr). 

without,  as  labour,  &c.  IIAIIAM.    See  Seraglio. 

Because  the  mind  must  be  employed.  HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for 

Hence  pain  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  the    a  speech  or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  ptiU 

uneasiness  of  vacuity.  lie.     Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italijn 

3d.   In  greatness,  or  elevated  station.  arcnga,   which   signifies  the  same  ;    formed. 

Because  the  highest  in  rank  are  not  hiij)-    according  to  Ferrari,  from  arringo,  **a  jtisU 

piest,  and  so  in  proportion.  or  place  of  justing.*'     Others  derive  it  from  the 

Because  superiority,   where   there   is   no    Latin  ara,   **  altar;**    by  reason  the  first  ha- 

compeiition,  is  seldom  contemplated.        rangues  were  made  before  alars  :  whence  the 

II.  Happiness  is   to  be  judged  of  by  the    verse  of  Juvenal,    •*  Aut  Lugdunensis  rketur 

apparent  happiness  of  mankind,  which    dicturus  ad  aram."    Harangues  were  usually 

consists  in  made  by  the  generals  previous  to  an  engage* 
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aient  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  (^Temple).    10.  Vehement;  keen;  severe:  as, 

An  baran^ae  on  such  occasions  was  called  a  hard  winter;  hard  weather.    11.  Unreason- 

miiocutio.    The  word  is  also  frequently  used  in  able;  unjust  {Swifiy    12.  Forced  ;  not  easily 

a  ludicrous  se'nse,   viz.   fur  a  too  puinpons,  fifranted    (^Durnet).      13.   Powerful ;    forrihle 

|»roIix,  or  unseasonable  speech  or  declauia-  (JVntU),      14.   Austere ;    roufj^h,   as  liqtiids 

Hon.  {liacon).   15.  Harsh;  ^tiff;  coiistmined  (/>r^.) 

To   Hara'naub.   v.   ».   (Jiaranguer^   Fr.)  1(5.  Not  plentiful;  not  prosperous  (Z>r^rfc/i). 

To  make  a  speech ;  to  pronounce  an  oration.  17*  Avaricious;  faultily  sparing*. 

HARA'NGUER.  *.  Q'rom  harangue.)  An  Hard,    ud,    (hardo,  German.)     1.  ('lose; 

orator;  a  public  speaker.  near  (Jud^rejt).    2.  Diligently;  laboriously; 

2V)  HA'RASS.  w.a.  (/mrawrr,  French.)  To  incessantly  (^Drf/dett).    S.  L'nensily;  vexa'ti- 
weary ;  to  fatigue  (Addison). 

Ua'bass.  s,  (from  the  verb.)    Wasttf 
tnrbance  (Milton). 

HA'RUINGER.  #.  (herberger,  Dutch, 

forerunner;  a  precursor  (/)rye/c;i).  HARD-nEAM  trce^    .^e  Carpinus. 

HARBOROUGH,    or    Market    Harho-  HA'RDBOUAD.    a.    (hard  and  bound.) 

SOUGH,  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  with  a  mar-  Costive  (Pope). 

ket  on  Tuesdays.    It  is  seated  on  the  Welland.  TV}  HARDEN,  v.  a.  (from  hard.)     1.  To 

Lat.  52.  28  N.     Lon.  0.  52  W.  make  hard  ;  to  indurate  (ff^oodward).   2.  To 

HARBOUR,  a  place  where  ships  may  ride  confinn  in  elfrontery ;  to  make  impudent.    3. 

aafe  at  anchor,  chiefly  used  in  speakincr  of  those  To  confirm  in  wickedness;  to  make  obdurate 

secured  by  a  boom  and  chain,  and  furnished  (Addij/on).  4.  To  make  insensible;  to  stupify 

with  a  mole.     The  bottom  of  a  good  harbour  (Stf^ijt).      5.  To  make  firm ;   to  endue  with 

should  be  free  from  rocks  and  shallows:  the  constancy  (/>r//^en). 

entrance  should  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  To  Ha'bden.  v.  n.  To  grow  hard  (Bacon), 

large  ships:  it  should  have  good  anchoring  HAMIDEXER.    «.    (from  harden.)     One 

ground,  and  be  easy  of  access  t  it  should  have  that  makes  any  thing  hard. 

room  and  convenience  to  receive  the  shipping  HARDER\VYCK,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guel- 

of  different  nations:   it  should  be  furnished  derland,  with  a  university.    It  is  seated  on  the 

with  a  good  lijrht-house,  and  have  at  command  Znvder  Z^e.     Lat.  52.  23  N.     Lon.  5.  10  E. 

plenty  of  wood  and  other  materials  for  firing,  fLARDKSIA.     See  Lap  is  IIihernicjs. 

besides  hemp,  iron,  &c.  HARDFA'VOURKD.    a.    (hard  antl  fa- 

Harboitq  master,  an  officer  appointed  to  vour.)     (Joarsn  of  feature  (Dryden), 

inspect  the  moorings,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  HARDHA'XDED.    a.    (hard  and  hand.) 

ana  regulations  of  the  harbour  are  strictly  Coarse ;  mechanic  (Shakspearc), 

nttended  to  by  the  different  ships.  HA'RDHEAD.  /r.  (hard  anii  head.)  Clash 

Haroouk,  among  sportsmen,  is  a  term  ap-  of  hernXs  ( Dryden). 

plicable  solely  to  deer,  and  uwed  alone  in  stag  HARDHh'ARTED.  a.  (hard  and  heart.) 

nunting.   The  harhuur  of  a  deer  implies  his  co-  Cruel;    inexorable;    merciless;   pitiless   (Ar- 

vert;  and  hence  upon  drawing  for  an  outlvinur  bvthnot), 

deer,  he  is  said,  upon  being  found,  to  he  nfihar-  IIARDHE'ARTEDNRSS.  jr.  (from  hard. 

h^mred^  as  the  hare  is  said  to  be ilarled^  and  the  hearted.)  ( -melty ;  want  of  tenderness  (Sn'th), 

Ua.  unkennelled.  ILVRDIMEAD.     HA'aoinoon.   tt.  rt'roui 

Ha'rbour.  #.  (herbcrge,  French.)     1.  A  hardy.)    Stoutness;  bravery;  obsolete  (J/i7- 

lodging;  a  place  of  entertainment  (/>ryr/c';i).  ton). 

S.  An  asylum ;  a  shelter.  ILVRDIMEXT.   s.    (from  hardy.)    Cou- 

Jb  Ha'rbour.  v.  n.  (irom  the  noun.)    To  rage;  stoutness;  bravery:   not  in  use  ('Fair' 

reoeire  entertainment;  to  sojourn  (Dryden).  fax), 

To  Ha'rrour.  v.  a.    I.  To  I'ntertVm ;  to  HA'RDINESS.  *.  0vom  hardy-)    1.  Ilard- 

permit  to  reside  (Howe).     2.  To  shelter;  to  ship;  fatigue  (iSprnser).     2.  Stoutness;  cou- 

teeure  (Sidney).  rage ;  braverv  (Shakspearc).    3.  Effrontery  ; 

HA'HBOL-RA(JE.*.(Arri(»er«'ff;'^French.)  confidence. 

Shelter;  entertainment  (NAa%>/ arc).  HARDLA'DOURKD.    a.     (hard  and  ia- 

HA'RBOCRER.  *.  (tromA/ir^owr.)    One  bour.)   Elaborate :  studied  (5m7I/0- 

that  entertains  another.  HA'llDLY.    ad.     (from  hard.)     1.  With 

HA'RBOURLES.S,     a.     (irom  harbour.)  difliculty;   not  easilv  (/?awM).     2.  Scarcely ; 

Wanting  harbour;  being  without  lodging.  scant;  not  lightly  (hwijl).  3.  Grudgingly,  as 

HAKD.  a,  (liea[i"b,  Saxon ;  hard.  Dutch.)  an  ii»iury  (Shaknpenre).     A.  Severely;  unfa- 

1.  Firm;  resisting  penetration  or  separation;  vourably (//oo/rer).  5.  Rigorously;  oppressive- 

wHi  toil  (Shakspeare).    2.  Difiicnlt:  not  easy  ly  ^A>i/?).  6.  Unwelcomely;  harshly  (LocA-e). 

to  the  intellect  (Arbuthnot).    3.  Difficult  of  7.  Not  softly ;  not  tenderly  (Dryden). 

aocomplishment  (Druden)     4.  Painful ;  <ii.s.  HA'RDiNioUTHED.  a.  (Jiard  and  mouth.) 

tretsfal;  laborious  (Clarendon).      5.  Cruel;  Disobedient  to  the  rein;   not  sensible  of  the 

oppresftre ;  rigorous  (.^ffer^r/r^).    6.  Sour;  h\t  (Dryden). 

roagh;  severe  (Shakspeare).     j.  L'nfavour-  HA'KDiNESS.  *.  (from  Aarrf.)   1.  Durity; 

able;  nnkind  (firyden).    b.  Insensible;  in-  power  of  resistance  in  bodies.     2.  Difficulty 

flexible  (Jhndlin).     ^,  Unhappy ;  vexatious  to  be  understood  (Shakspeare),    3.  Difficulty 

VOL.V.  ^                         '-'^^  11 
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to  he  nrconiplishod  (^idncif),      4.  Scarcity  ;  Whitish  topaz 

pennrv  (»SV///).    ii.  Ohduracy;  proflicratcness  Bohemian  ditto 

(South).    l>.  Coarseness ;  liarshness  of  look  Emerahl 

(Kai/).     7-  Keenness  ;  vehemence  of  weatlier  Garnet 

(Afnr.).     S.   Cruelty  of  temper ;   savaireness  Agate 

(Shaks.).    \f.  Siiilness ;  harsnncss  (Drt/den).  Onyx 

10.  Faulty  parsimony  ;  stinginess.  Sardonyx 

Hari/ne8s,  or  RioiDiTY,  that  quality  in  Occid  amethyst 

bodies  by  which  tlieir  parts  so  cohere  as  not  to  Crystal 

yield  in^vard,  or  give  way  to  an  external  ini-  Cornelian  -  - 

pulse,  without  instantly  going  beyond  the  dis-  Green  jasper 

tance  of  their  mutual  attraction ;  and  therefore  Reddish  yellow  ditto 

arc  nat  subject  to  any  motion  in  resjpect  of  Schoerl 

each  other  without  breaking  the  body.  Tourmaline 

Newton  conjectures  that  the  primary  par-  Quartz 

tides  of  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  are  Opal 

perfectly  hard ;  and  are  not  capable  of  being  Chrysolite 

broken  or  divided  by  any  power  in  nature.  Zeolyte 

These  particles,  he  maintains,  are  connected  Fluor 

togetherby  an  attractive  power;  and  according  Calcareous  spar 

to  the  circumstances  ot  this  attraction,  the  Gypsum 

body  is  either  hard,  or  soft,  or  even  fluid.     If  Chalk 
the  particles  be  so  disposed  or  fitted  for  each        See,  farther,  Haiiy's  Natural  Philosophy, 

other  as  to  touch  in  large  surfaces,  the  body  vol.  i.  pa£fe3d. 

will  be  hard ;  and  the  more  so  as  those  surfaces        HAHDOUIN   (John),  a  learned  Frenck 

are  the  larger.     If,  on  the  contrary,  they  only  Jesuit  in  the  beginning  of  the  18Ui  centorr, 

touch  in  small  surfaces,  the  body,  by  the  weak-  known  by  the  remarkable  paradoxes  he  aiU 

nrss  of  the  attraction,  will  remain  soft.  vanced  in  his  writings;  this  m  particular,  thst 

Hardness  appears  to  diminish  the  cohesion  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  profane  writers, 

of  bodies,  in  some  degree,  though  their  fran-  except  Cicero's  works,  Virgil's  (feorgics,  Ho- 

gibility  or  brittleness  does  not  by  any  means  race's  satires  and  epistles,  and  PHny*s  natunl 

keep  pace  with  tlieir  hardness.    1  bus,  though  history,  are  mere  forgeries.     He  died  at  Fm 

glass  be  very  hard  and  very  brittle ;  yet  flint  is  in  17^t).  as^ed  83.     His  principal  woriu  aif^    • 

!<till  harder,  though  less  brittle.     Among  the  ].  An  edition  of  Pliny's  natural  historv,  vith 

HietaLs  these  two  properties  seem  to  be  more  notes,  which  is  much  esteemed.     2.  An  edi- 

connected,  though  even  here  the  connection  tion  of  the  Councils,  which  made  much  noitt. 

is  by  no  means  complete ;  for  though  steel  be  3.  Chronology  restored  by  medals,  "Ito.   -t  A 

both  the  hunlest  and  most  brittle  of  all  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  folio:  in 

metals ;  yet  lead,  which  is  the  softest,  is  not  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour  and  his 

the  most  ductile.     Neither  is  hardnes?  con-  apostles  preached  in  Latin,  Sec. 
nected  with  tlu»  specific  gravity  of  bodies*;  for         HARDS.  ».  The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of  lU.t. 
a<liainond,  the  liardest  substance  in  nature,  is         HA'ROSHIP.  s.  (from  hard.)    1.  Injanr; 

liltle  more  tban  half  the  weight  of  lh»*  lightest  oppression  (StciJ'f).  2.  inconvenience;  fatigw^ 

metal.    And  as  little  is  it  connected  with  the  (Sprat). 

coldness,  or  electrical  properties,  or  any  other         HA'UDWARE.  s.  (hard  9nd  ware.)  Ma- 

(luality  with  which  wc  are  acquainted.     Some  nufactures  of  metal. 

bodies  are  rendered  hard  by  cold,  and  others         HA'RDWAREMAN.  *.  A  maker  or  seller 

by  dillerent  degrees  of  heat.  of  metalline  manufactures  (Sfrijt). 

Mv.  Quist  and  others  have  constructed  ta-         HARDWICKK    (Philip  Yorke,   earl  of> 

hies  of  the  hardness  of  dilferent  substances,  a  great  English  lawyer,  was  born  at  Hover  in 

And  the  maimer  of  constructing  these  tables  Kent,  in  lti90.     In  17 18  he  was  elected  inu» 

was  by  observing  the  order  in  which  they  were  parliament  for  Ijewes  in  Sussex,  and  in  IJiP 

able  to  cut  or  n:.ike  any  impression  upon  one  was  appointed  solicitor-general.     Inthesuuf 

aiioiijcr.    '1  be  ftillowinu' table,  extracted  from  year   he   was    made    attorney-general,  whifh 

AM.i:;('llan's  I'diiion  of  C'roiistedt's  Mineralogy,  <»liice  he  discharged  with  great  candour  and 

was  taken  fro:n  Quist,  J5iT::njan,  and  Kirwan.  lenity.     In  1733  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 

The  first  coluuiu  >b('ws  the  hardness,  and  the  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  created  a  peer. 

fcccond  the  s}H'ci(ic  gravity.  On  the  decease  ot  lord  Talbot,  in  1736,  be  wss 

Diamond  fn»in  (hnius      '     -         20     —     3*7  called  to  the  oftice  of  lord  chancellor,  which Ih" 

I'ink  diamond         -  -         ly     —     3-1  held  twenty  years.     In  1754  he  was  cmted 

IJhiish  diamond        -  -         1!)     —    33  earl  of  Hardw'icke.    His  lordship  died  in  17^ 

Y'dlowish  diamond  -         l!)    —    3-3  In  all  his  ollices,  particularly  the  last,  lord 

Cubic  diamond  -  -         18     —    3*2  Hardwicke  distinguished  himself  in  sach  a 

Ruby  -  -         J  7    —     12  manner  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  all  parties 

Tale  I ubv  from  Brazils         -         1(>     —     3-5  and  the  veneration  of  posteritj'. 
Rubyspinell          -                -         ]3    —    3-4        HA'RDY.  a.  (Aar(?i\  French.)     I.  Bold; 

Ih'^p  blue  sapphire  -         16    —    3'S  brave;  stout;  darmg  (Bacon).     2.  Slrurur: 

Ditto  paler  -  -        17    —    38  hard;   firm  (South).     3.  CouiidenC ;  ijup*- 

'■''^•^^z        -  -  -15    —     1-2  dent;  vitiously  stubborn. 
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HARB  and  Herb,  diflTering  in  pronuncia-  hound*,  when  hunting  beechen  coverU  and  trood- 

tion  only,  siirmfy  both  an  army  and  a  lord.  land  districi*. 

HARE.*.(hapa,Suxon.)  In  natural  history,  ^  Hare-hunting  w   the  most  coranion  of   aU  our 

Sec  LEPU8  and  Hynrs.  ^""^5    ^"^  ^!^^f  "  >^"/7'  ^"'^  '°*^'*.«^|:    l^« 

(.  ^1       \       u      M  -s  energy  and  activilV)  and  far  Jess  power  oi  showing 

tJARK  ya^aj-.  ^^^  *"i.s-  „    ,,,^    „.^.  a  capiul  hunter  to  advantage  than   in  stag  or  fox- 

Hare  (Francis),  an  En^rhsh  prelate,  uas  ,^^^^|;        ^^^   ^^^^^^    our   boldest   sportsmen    are 

educated  at  Eton  schuol,  and  Kma  n  colleire,  g^,^i„,„    hare-huniers    l-v    inclination.      Such,    Mr. 

Carabricige,    of   winch    he   was    chosen    tel-  Ueckford,  the  most  scientific  sportsman  of  ihc  day, 

low.     He  was  afterwards  made  dean  of  Wor-  assures  us  has  ever  been  his  own  feeling  upon  the 

cester,  from  whence  he  was  raised  to  the  hi-  subject ;   adding,   however,   at  the  same  time,  that 

shopric  of  Chichester,  wiiic.h  he  heUl,  with  the  he  respects   hunting  in  whatever  shape  it  appears; 

deanery  of  St.  PauKs,  to  his  death,  in  IJ-^O.  that   it  is  a    manly  and  wholesome  exercise,   and 

This  bishop  wn'tte  against  Dr.  Hoadly,  in  the  seems  by  nature  designed  to  be   the  amusement  of 

lamoas  Ban^-orian  controversy:  he  also  edited  «  Briton.    He  is  of  opinion  that  more  than  twenty 

Terence's  comedies,  and  published  the  book  couple  of  hounds  should  never  be  brought  into  ihc 

of  Psalms,  reduced  to  a  metrical  order.     But  fi«W ;  supposing  it  difficult  for  a  greater  number 

his  notions  on  the  Hebrew  metre  were  after-  '«  '^^J^^  together;  and  .  pack  of  »'arriers  can 

,       IT  ^   1  1     1  •  t        I  ^..  •!.  never  be  complete  that  runs  otherwise.     He  thmks 

wards  refuted  by  bishop  I^outh.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^»^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^.j 

To  Hare.  p.  ».  (Aartcr,  b  rencb.)  To  fright;  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^.^^  «Hnciimc$  prove,  a  hindrance  to 

to  hurry  with  terror  {Locke).  ^1,^  °,\^^^^ 

Hare- BELL,    in   liotany.      See    Hyaci.n-         Custom    has   greatly  varied  the  hour  of   com- 

7IIUS.  \  mencing  this  diversion  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Hare-brained,  a.  (from  hare,  the  verb,'  Before  this  period  the  hounds  left  the  kennel  at  day- 

mnd  Traill.)  Volatile;  unsettled;  wild  (^a^on).  light,  took  trail  upon  Leing  thrown  o(F,  and  soon 

Hare's   bar,  in   Botany.      See   Bupleu-  went  up  to  their  game;  and  finding  it  by  their  own 

BUlf.  instinct,  the>'  pursued  it  with  the  more  determined 

Hare's  ear  (Bastard).     Sec  Phyllis.  alacrity  ;   a  brace  of  leash  of  bares  were  tlicn  killed, 

and  the  sport  of  the  day  concluded  by  the  hour  it  is 

HAaE.HUNXZMO,    a  well    known   field  si)ort,    of  qqw  the  fashion  for  the  company  to  take  the  field. 

high  antiquity,  and  said  by  its   amateurs   to   have  As  the  trail  of  a  hare  lies  both  partially  and  iinper- 

existed    for   nearly  three   thousand    years    antece.  fectly  when  the  sport  opens  late  in  the  day,  so  the 

dcDtly  to  the  christian   sera.    Such  sporting  paleo-  difficulty  of  finding  is  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 

logists,  however  should  first  overcome  the  difficulty  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  hounds' arc  thrown 

of  pfovhig  that  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  to  whom  off;  hence  it  is  that  hare-finders,  but  little  known 

Ihcj  refer,  was  acquainted  with  the  hare  or  the  har-  formerly,  are  now  become  only  instrumental  to  the 

r%er«   neither  of  which  would  be  very  easy :   and  it  gport  of  the  day.     Yet  although  the  services  of  the 

its  probable  that  the  task  would  not  be  much  facili-  hare- finder  are  welcome  to  the  eager  and  expectant 

tatcd,  if  they  were  to  limit  the  origin  of  the  sport  to  gportsman,  it  is  on   all  hands  admitted  that  they 

the  epoch  of  Ksau,  who  is  also  rderred  to  by  them,  are  prtjudicial  to  the  discipline    of    the    hounds ; 

However,  from  the  reference  to  it  by  Xenophon,  for  having  such  assistance,  the  latter  become  ha. 

there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  has  a  real  claim  to  re-  bitually  idle  and  wild ;  expecting  Uie  game  to  be 

mote  antiquity.  reailily  found  for  them,    they  seem  indiiTerent  to 

Hare-hunting,  though  universal  in  every  part  of  the  task  of  finding  it  for  themselves.     Hounds  of 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,    is  in   the  thit  descri})Uon  know  the  hare-finder  as  well  as  they 

highest  estimation  in  those  open  and  champaign  coun-  know  the  huntsman,  and  will  not  only,  upon  sight, 

lies  where,  for  want  of  covert,   a   stag  or  fox   is  get  ofT  to   meet  him,    but  have  their   heads  coii- 

Oever  seen.     Here  the  hares  are  stouter,  more  ac-  tinually  thrown  up  in  the  air,  in  expectation  of  a  view 

customed  to  long  nightly  exercise,   more  frequently  Halloo ! 

disturbed,    more  inured    to    severe  courses    before         \\'en.managrd  f>acks  are  quietly  brought   up  to 

greyhounds,  and  hard  runs  before  hounds;  and,  con-  the  place  of   meeting;    and  when    thrown   oti;    n 

sequeotly,    calculated   to  afTurd   much  better  sport  general   silence  should    prevail,    that   every   hound 

than  esn  be  expected  in  either  an  inclosed  or  wood-  may  be  permitted  to  do  his  own  work.     liounds 

lend  country.      There  are    three  varieties    of    tlie  well  bred,   and  well  broken  to  their  business,   sel- 

hound,  with  which  this  particular  chase  i»  pursued,  dom  want  assistance.     Officious  intrusions  do  more 

aecofdiog  to  the  soil  and  natural  face  of  the  di?iirut.  harm   than    good :    nothing  requires    greater  judg. 

Tlie  large,    slow,   southern   huund  adapted   to   the  nient  or  nicer  observation  in  speaking  to  a  bound, 

lowy    swampy,    marshy  landt,    so    conspicuous    in  than   to  know  the    critical  time  when   a  word    is 

maoy  parts  of  Lancashire,  Norfolk,  ami  bome  utiicr  wanting. 

coontws  bordering  the  sen.     Tlie  small,   busy,   in-         Whenever  a  hare  is  turned  out  of  her  form,    or 

defatigable  beagle,  appropriatrd  by  Uuture  to  thu.so  jumps  up  before  the  hounds,    the  loud  and  general 

steep,   hiUy,  and    mountainous    parts,    whore  it  is  shout  that  too  frequently  prevails  not   unfrcqutM)tIy 

impossible  for  the  best   horse  and  boldest   rider  to  breaks  oflT  the  hare's  intended  course,  and  ahc  \» 

keep  constantly  with  the  hounds:    and  the  hounds  licadetl,    or  turned  into   the  body   of    the    hounds 

now  ealled  harriers,  and   originally  produced  by   a  to  certain    death  ;    when,    on    the    contrary,    were 

cross  between  the  southern  hound  and   the   dwarf  she  permitted   to   go   off  with  less  alarm,  and  to 

fyK ;    whkh  are    only  fitted  to    succeed   in    those  break    view   witliout   being    so    closely    pressed    at 

open  countries,  where,  for  want  of  covert,  the  hare  starting,    there   is  no  doubt  that  much  better  runs 

goes  five  or  six  miles  an  end  without  a  turn ;    as  would    be    more     generally    obtained.      Individual 

u  Irequently  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  emulation,   again,   too  frequently  occasions    horsc- 

Nofthamptonshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire,   con-  men  in  haro-hunting  to  be  too   near  the  hounds  ; 

stitutiDg  chasci  sometimes  superior  to  those  of  fox  which  being   naturally  urged  li>-  the  rattling  of  tb*- 
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bori««.  acJ  t:.e  exu'.t-a:;  z'^al  of  the  ritiers,  «re  apt 
a:  t.rr.f-s  :<>  over- run  Urc  «ctiLt,  and  hare  co  alter- 
nai've  L-j:  :•  t-rr.  a:.J  di¥:<!e  amidst  the  leg%  of  the 
horvrt.  a-,  i^'i  ai  ihp\'  f.nd  that  ihey  ha*e  lit  it; 
asi  :•;  'U.i  «:>c*jn:s:.-ir.c^  rr.ay  le  j-st.y  a»:r.l=jti-d 
r-ar.v  rr'  ».-•_  I-r.:  cr, i  ::-i'.j$  faj;:s  \»:...K  so  I're- 
ij  ';:i:y  f.c;.or,  £,;•  j  :c:.C.-j:  '.rr.s  Kini  o:     .:.-;  '.r.e  ..s$ 

G<.n:i4: ::.•'. .1  wi.r,  i-^e^p  i.i:::i:rs  varv  rr.jLh  [n  tre'r 
mc'lci  of  h^i.'.'.r./  :r.ri-.  ;  I  .t  tl.c  true  fy  rtsT.an 
nevtrr  d'.vii".*'.  frc:.'-.  t;;citr!ct  irrpartiiliiy  of  tl.e'Ljfe. 
if  a  h^r-£  Ir  fruxA  s';;!r.^,  and  the  hour.ds  too  near 
at  h.ind,  ti.ey  sr.  \v.:Tn*i\:^u-'.y  dravrn  cfT,  ic-  yirtvect 
li'-r  l^ir.cf  ch'.;py<d  in  her  form:  ihe  hare  is  thm 
uk-Rtiy  u,j:fc.-.il  .:p  ly  iSc  Individual  who  ]>rcT:oiiiIy 
found  h'~r.  ar  d  i.i  ^?rn-i;:ted  to  go  otf  at  her  own 
pace,  and  to  t-ike  her  ovn  course.  The  houiHli  arc 
th-n  drav  n  over  the  f ^ot  vheTire  she  started,  trhere 
takiu^  tJie  sce:.t,  they  go  ofl'  in  a  style  of  unifor- 
mity, confetituiing  what  may  be  fairly  termed  tlie 
beaut V  of  the  chase.  Others  there  are  irho  can  never 
resist  the  temptation  ot  giving  the  hounds  a  view, 
and  nerer  fail  to  tell  vou  both  hare  and  hounds  run 
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the  better  for  it.  I:i  aduilicn  to  tiiis  humane  method 
of  beginnin;;  the  chase,  every  advanuge  is  taken  of 
the  pr.or  atfrightcd  anin.al's  distress,  amidst  all  its 
little  instinctive  efTorts  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
The  hounds,  instead  of  Icing  permitted  to  run  the 
foil,  and  kill  the  hajc  by  dint  of  their  own  persevering 
labour,  are  constantly  capped  from  chase  to  view ; 
and  the  objtct  of  thu  s^ort  is  most  wantonly  and  illi- 
berally de&troyr-d. 

When  hounds  come  to  a  check,  not  a  horse  should 
move,  not  a  voice  Le  heard :  every  hound  should  be 
eagerly  cniph»yed,  exerting  all  his  i)owers  for  a  re- 
covery of  (he  scent,  in  which,  if  not  officiously  ob- 
«trui  tc(^  tl.cy  will  most  probably  socn  succeed. 
•'  Wlicn  in  the  fit  Id,"  says  Mr.  Bi.-ckett,  *•  I  never 
desire  to  hear  any  other  tongue  than  a  hound's.** 
Whenever  assistance  to  hounds  is  lieconie  unavoidably 
nece5.sr;ry,  ard  the  chtnse  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out, sound  judgment  ::nd  expjrience  are  neeesscy 
to  Kpt'cdy  success.  Casts  cannot  l>e  made  by  any 
fixed,  eerlain,  cr  invariable  rules,  but  nni^t,  at  dif- 
ferent limes,  he  difleicntly  dt-perd-ut  upon  ilie  chase, 
the  soil,  tl:t  Wf.jtI.er.  and  the  k.iul  of  eouisirj'  you 
are  huniing  iu.  It  may,  in  one  instance,  le  prudent 
to  try  forward  first ;  in  another,  to  try  l:aek  ;  as  it 
may  be  judicious,  or  necessary,  to  make  a  .>^mali  cir- 
cular east  at  one  time,  and  a  much  larger  at  another; 
i^nd  although  tu  one  of*  the  field  circumstances  may 
aMpe£r,  in  either  instance,  to  have  been  nearly  the 
'  amc,  yet  they  may  not  have  been  so  in  the  •'  mind's 
■  ye''  of  the  huntsman  (or  the  person  huniiiig  the 
hounds),  upon  whose  superior  knowledge  or  circum- 
spection the  good  or  ill  eficct  of  the  ex];)criment 
should  depend. 

Jf,\i.j:  NKTs ;  nets  for  snaring  hares.  TJjcy  are 
of  ikvo  Stilts,  one  of  whltli,  lenned  gate-nets,  has 
bov-n  alicadv  deacr.bed  under  that  name;  the  other 
are  called  puise  nets,  and  are  exactly  in  the  form 
of  cabbage-ntt::,  but  of  lar^;iT  and  stronger  con- 
struction, aie  merely  auxiliaries  in  the  same  mischief 
to  the  gate-net.  and  are  fixed  either  to  the  paling  or 
the  hedges,  at  the  tiitiereni  meu&es  through  which 
hares  are  c.\pvc;ed  to  pass,  when  the  ground  has  been 
scoured  by  a  mute  lurcher.  The  success  of  such 
villanous  puacliing  is  almost  certain,  and  sure  of  .being 
extensive. 

Harc-pipics,  instruments  so  curiously  constructed 
as  to  imitate  the  whining  whimper  of  a  hare,  and 
ibrmerly  in  ccmmou  use  among  poachers,  as  a  cer- 


tain caein  of  dnvmg  tbe  hart  within  tbdr  ni^ 
On  this  accouDt  it  bis  been  long  prohUted  bj  tk 
kgisiaztre. 

Hare  lip,  (>.ay9x">V9  Loffockeiius  set 
la*'ia  Ufforinn.')  A  natunLl  ciefect  ia  some 
par:  or  the  upper  or  under  lip,  so  nanted  from 
rou^f  fjr.c'.etl  resemblance  in  the  diseased  lip  to 
t'.ijit  of  a  hare.  In  some  the  division  is  larse, 
ami  u  grtrat  part  of  the  lip  appears  to  be  a«* 
fee  tire.  The  fissare  is  single*  double,  or 
rosiip  Ilea  ted ;  tiic  single  has  an  an^pilar  point 
5..>iiie*ihat  like  the  Roman  letter  \  reversed, 
except  that  the  sides  and  points  are  not  regalar; 
t!ie  double  is  more  inclini'd  to  the  form  of  the 
letter  M  ;  the  complicated,  is  when  either  of 
the  former  is  attended  with  a  division  of  the 
palate  on  each  side,  in  part,  or  extendinj^  to 
the  back  nostrils  and  nvula,  in  which  casetke 
latter  often  proves  defective. 

HARESBL'RY,  a  town  of  Wiluhire,  oa 
the  Willy,  near  Warminster,  94  miles  froa 
London,  \s  in  old  records  called  Heig-htsbmr, 
or  Heytsbury ;  and  now  it  is  written  Hatru- 
biiry.  It  was  ouce  the  seat  of  the  empms 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  3lay  I-lth  and  Sep- 
tember 15th  ;  and  it  has  sent  members  to  par- 
liament ever  since  Henry  VI.  it  beinr  aa 
ancient  borough  by  pret^cription.  There  isan 
alnis-bouse  here  for  12  poor  men  and  a  woman. 
Here  is  a  collegiate  church  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, and  a  free  school,  and  the  place  b 
governed  bv  a  kiillifand  burgesses. 

HARE\C00l),  a  small  but  pretty  town 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Vorkshire,  with  a 
stone  bridge  of  11  arches  over  the  Wfaerfe, 
which  runs  rn  a  bed  of  stone,  and  is  as  clear 
as  rock-water.  Xear  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
whic!)  was  built  soon  after  the  conquest:  as 
also  an  extensive  pirk  and  noble  hotise  be- 
longing to  the  funiilv  of  Lascelles.  Lat  53. 
35  A.     Loii.  1.  25  \V. 

HARFLKl'll,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Seine  and  late  proTincc 
of  Normandy.  Its  fortifications  have  been 
long  denioliished,  and  its  harbour  choked  up* 
Ir  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Lat.  ^. 
30  \.  Lou.  0.  19  E. 

HA'RIKR.  8.  (from  hare.)  A  dog  for 
huiitin«r  hares  (^Ainsworth.) 

ilAiilOT,  or  IIeriot,  in  law,  a  due  be- 
hui^'-ing-  to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant, 
consisting  of  the  best  beast,  either  horse,  ox, 
or  eou',  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  in  sumr  manors,  the  best  goods,  piece  of 
pi;;te,  isir.  arc  railed  hariots. 

There  is  both  hariot-service,  and  hariot- 
custoni :  when  a  tenant  holds  by  service  tu 
pay  a  hariot  at  his  decease,  wbicli  is  expressly 
reserved  in  the  deed  of  feofTment,  this  is  a 
hariot  service;  and  where  harlots  have  been 
customarily  paid  time  out  of  mind  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  this  is  termed  hariot 
custom.  For  hariot-service,  the  lord  nuy 
distrain  any  heast  belonging  to  the  tenant  tliaC 
is  on  the  land.  For  hariot-custom,  the  lord 
is  to  seize,  not  distrain ;  but  he  may  seise  the 
best  beast  that  belonged  to  the  tenant,  though 
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it  be  out  of  the  manor,  or  in  the  king's  high-  lectors:  but  lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  ex- 
way,  because  he  claims  it  as  his  prop«T  goods  tensive;  for  his  eollection  abounds  also  with 
by  the  death  of  his  tenant.  Nevertheless  curious  MSS.  in  every  science.  This  collec- 
where  a  woman  marries  and  dies,  the  lord  tion  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  and  an 
shall  have  no  hariot-cnstom,  because  a  feme-  enumeiution  of  its  contents  iiuiybe  seen  in  the 
covert  has  no  goods  to  pay  as  a  bariot.  Annu.il  Kfffister,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 16,  &c. 

To  HARK.  V.  a,  (contracted  from  hearken.)        HARLKM.     See  HaErlem. 
To  ViBten  (^Hudibrai),  HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Itilian  comedy,  a 

Hark,  i/i/^r/.  Ht  IS  originally  the  imperative  buffoon,   dressed   in  party-coloured    clothes; 

of  the  verb  hark^  List!  hear !  listen!  (Rowe,}  answering  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  merry- 

Hark    forward!  —  A     shout     common  andrew  or  jack-pudding   in  our  drolls,    on 

amonr  bantsmen  to  announce  that  the  hounds  mountebanks*  stages,  &c.    We  have  also  in- 

aie  a-bead,  and  going  on  with  the  chase.     It  troduced   the  harlequin   upon  our  iheatres ; 

•ometimes  bap|>cn8,  in  very  large  and  thick  and  this  is  one  of  the  standing  characters  in 

coverts,  that  neither  man  nor  horse  can  be  in  the  modern  grotesque  or  pantomine  entertain- 

with  the  bounds.   The  best  sportsmen  are  often  ments.    The  tt?rm  took  its  rise  from  a  famous 

thrown  out  for  miles,  and  not  unfrequently  for  Italian  comedian  who  came  to  Paris  under 

the  day,  by  varions  turns  of  the  chase  in  covert,  Henry  Hi.  and  who  frequenting  the  house  of 

and  by  breakinj|^  up  the  wind  on  a  contrary  M.  de  Harley,   his  companions  used   to  call 

side:  the  enthusiastic  cry  of  hark  forward!  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  Utile  Harley;  a  name 

however,  as  it  is  technically  pronounced  hoic  which  has  descenued  to  all  those  of  the  same 

forward!  relieves  their  anxiety,  and  directs  rank  and  profession. 
ftbem  to  the  right  course.  HARLKSTOX,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a 

HARL.  9,     I.  The  filaments  of  flax.     2.  market  on  Wednosiiays.     It  is  seated  on  the 

Any  filamentous  substance  {Mortimer).  river  Wavency.    Lat.  52.  26  N.  L.^n.  I.  20  E. 

HARLECH,    a   town    in   Merionethshire,        HARLEY' (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and 

with  a  market  oA  Saturday.     It  is  seated  on  a  Mortimer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Edward 

rock,  on  Cardigan  Hay,  and  but  a  poor  place,  Harley,  and  born  in  Kiril.    At  the  Revolution, 

though  the  country  town,  and  governed  by  a  sir  Edward  and  his  son  raised  a  troop  of  horse 

mayor.     Lat  52.  5-1  N.  Ixm.  4.  t>  W.  at  their  own  expense ;  and  after  tiie  accession 

HARLEIAN   COLLECTION.      A    most  of  king  William  and  queen  .Mary  he  obtained 

valuable    collection    of   useful   and    curious  a  seat  in  narliameat.     His  promotions  were 

manuscripts,  begun  near  the  end  of  the  last  rapid  :  in  l7()2  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 

century,   by   Robert    Harley,    of  Brampton  house  of  commons;  in  1701  he  was   sworn 

Bryan,  Esq.  in  Herefordshire,  afterwards  earl  of  queen's  Anne's  privv  council,  and  the  same 

of  Oxford  and  lord  high-treasurer;  and  which  year  made  secretary  of  state;  in  1/05  he  acted 

Wat  conducted  upon  tlie  plan  of  the  great  sir  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  of 

Robert  Cotton.     He  published  his  first  eon-  union;  and  in   17 10  was  appointed  a  com- 

•idfrable  j:ol lection  in  August  1705,  and  in  missioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chaucellor  and 

lest  than  ten  years  he  got  together  near  2500  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer.     A  daring 

rare  and  curious  MSS.     Soon  after  this,  the  attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  iMarch  b,  1711, 

celebrated    Dr.  George    Hicks,    Mr.  Anstis  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard,  a  French  piipist;^ 

l^arter  king  at  arms,  bishop  Nicolson,  and  who,  when  under  an  examination   before  a 

many  other   eminent   antiquaries,    not  only  committee  of  the  privy  council,  stabbed  him 

oflBered  him  their  assistance  in  procuring  MSS.  with  a  penknife.     Of  this  wound,  however, 

but  presented  him  with  several  that  were  very  he  soon   recovered  ;  and  was  the  same  year 

▼aloable.     Being  thus  encouraged  to  perse-  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord   hi<^h-trea- 

Terance  by  his  success,  he  kept  many  persons  surer,  which  oifice  he  resi*ifned  just  before  the 

employed  in  purchasing  MSS.  for  him  abroad,  queen's  death.     He  was  impeached  of   high 

fivingthem  written  instructions  for  their  con-  treason  in  I715«  and  connnitted  to  the  Tower; 
net     By  these  means  the  MSS.  library  was,  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died  in  1724. 
in  theyear  1721,  increased  to  near  6(KN)  books.  His  character  has  been  variously  represented, 
1-I»00e  orisfinal  charters,  and  5(H)  rolls.    On  but  cannot  be  here  discussed.     He  was  not 
the21st  of  May,  17^1)  lord  Oxford  died:  but  only  an  encoura^er  of   literature,    but   the 
his  son  Edward,  who  succeeded  to  his  honours  greatest  collector  m  his  time  of  curious  books 
mod  estate,  still  farther  enlarged  the  collection ;  aud  MSS.  his  collection  of  which  makes  u 
so  that  when  he  died,  June  16th,   1741,  it  capital  part  of  the  British  Museum. 
eoniisted  of  8000  volumes,  several  of  them        HARLING,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with   a 
containing  distinct  and  independent  treatises,  market  on  Tuesdays.     It  has  a  manufactory 
besides  many  loose  papers  which  hare  been  of  linen  cloth.     Lat.  52.  27  N.  Lon.  0.  58  £. 
since  sorted  and  bouna  up  in  volumes;  and        HARLINGEX,  a  large  and  populous  sea- 
above  40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  port  of  Friesland,  in  the  United  Provinces. 
patent,  grants,  and  other  dectls  and  instruments  Lat.  53.  i)  N.  Lon.  5.  14  E. 
of  irreat  antiquity.    The  principal  design  of        HA'RLOT.  s.  (herlode*,  Welsh,  a  girl.) 
making  this  collection  was  the  establishment  A  whore;  a  strumpet  (Dryden). 
of  a  MS.  English  historical  library,  and  the        HA'RLOTRY.  s.  (from  harlot.)     1.  The 
rescning  from  destruction  such  national  records  trade  of  a  harlot ;  fornication  {Dryden).    2. 
as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  cuU  A  namtrof  contempt  for  a  woman  (JShak.). 


H  A  R  H  A  R    . 

HARLOW,  a  small  town  in  Essex,  whose  HA' RM FULNESS,    t.    (frdin  karmfwL) 

market  is  disused.     It  is  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Hurtfulness;  mischievoainess ;  nozionftncn. 

London.    On  a  common  two  miles  from  the  HA'RMLESS.  a-  (from  kamL^    1.  Innp- 

town  is  a  famous  annual  fair  on  the  9th  of  cent;  innoxious;  not hartlul (^Acmpesre).  1 

September,    for    horses,    cattle,    &c.    called  Unhurt;  undamaged  (/?a/«^A). 

Harlow  Bush  Fair.  HA'RMLESSLY.  ad.  Innocently;  witfaoit 

HARM.   *.   (heajim,  Saxon.)     I.  Injury;  hurt;  without  crime  (/Fo/ton). 

crime;  wickedness.    2.  Mischief;  detriment;  HA'RMLESSNESS.«. Innocence; freedoa 

hurt  {Swijl).  froni  tendency  to  injury  or  hurt  (Z>oji«e). 

7o  Harm,  v, a.  To  hurt;  to  injure (fFal.),  HARMON! A,     in    fabulous    history,   t 

UARAIATTAN,  the  name  ffiven  to  a  sin-  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  nanied 

gular  wind  which  blows  periooically  from  the  Cadmus.    Vulcan,  to  revenge  the  infidelity  if 

interior  parts  of  Africa  towards  the  Atlantic  her  motlier,  made  her  a  present  of  a  fgitat 

ocean.      It  preyaib  in  December,  January,  dyed  in  all  sorts  of  cnmes,  which  iDt^fafli 

and  February,  -and  is  generally  accompanied  atl  the  children   of  Cadmus  with  in^cqr. 

with  a  fog  or  haze  that  conceals  the  sun  for  (Pavs), 

whole  days  together.    Extreme  dryness  is  the  Harmonia,     (fff/Msvia,    from    af«»    to   fit 

characteristic   of  this  wind  :*  no  dew  falls  together).     Harmony.     A  species  of  symr- 

during  its  coutiimance,  which  is  sometimes  throsis,  or  imraoveable  connexion  of  boMi| 

for  a  fortnight  or  more.    The  whole  vegetable  in  which  bones  are  connected  toother  by 

creation  is  withered,  and  the  grass  becomes  at  means  of  rongh  margins,  not  dentiform:  h 

oiu'e  like  hay.    The  nati\'e8  take  the  oppur*  this  manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face  in 

tunity  which  this  wind  gives  them  of  clearing  united  together, 

the  land  by  setting  fire  to  trees  and  plants  in  HARMONICA.    See  Aruonici. 

this  their  exhausted  state.    The  dryness  is  so  HARMONIC,  as  an  adjective,  signiiet  m 

extreme  that  household  furniture  is  damaged,  general  any  thing  belonging  to   bammiy; 

and  the  wainscot  of  the  rooms  flies  to  pieces,  though  in  our  language  tl^  uljective  is 


The  human  body  is  also  affected  by  it,  so  as  properly  written  harmonical.     In  this  case  it 

to  cause  the  suin  to  peel  off,  but  in  other  uiay  be  applied  to  the  harmonical  divisions  of 

respects  it  is  dimmed  salutary  to  the  constitu-  a  monochord ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  consOBineei 

ti'jn,  by  stoppinir  the  progress  of  infection,  and  in  general.    As  a  snbstantive  neuter,  it  iin- 

curing  almost  all  cutaneous  diseases.  ports  all  the  concomitant  or  accessary  soaWs 

Foir  a  more  detuiled  account  of  this  wind,  which,  upon  the  principles  resulting  from  like 

see  Mr.  Norris's  paper  in  vol.  Ixxi.  of  the  Phi*  experiments  made  on  sonorous  bodies,  attepA 

losopliical  Transactions.  any   given    sound   wliatever,   and   render  it 

H  ARMER(Thomas),  a  very  able  dissenting  appretiable. 
minister  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Nor-        HARMONICAL  CURVE,  a  £uicied  kio^ 
wich  in  1715.     'I'he  christian  ministry  among  of  curve,  into  which  it  was  supposed  a  mnncal 
the   dissenters    was   the    object  of   his    own  chord  would  be  inflected  when  it  was  pot  ioto 
choice ;    and   after   a  course   of  nreparutory  such  a  vibratory  motion  as  excited  sound,    it 
studies,   under   the  direction  of  Mr.  Kiunes,  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  ami 
he  settled,  at  the  age  of  20,  with  a  small  con-  others,  that  if  a  chord  be  inflected  into  any 
gregation  of  the  independent  denomination  at  other  form  than  that  of  the  harmonic  carw, 
Wattesfield,  Suflbik,  over  which  he  presided  it  will,  since  those  parts  which  arc  witbuat 
till  his  death,  Nov.  27th,  17^b.     He  appears  this  figure  are  iinpelled  towards  it  by  an  excm 
to  have  been  not  only  an  industrious  student,  of  force,  and  those  within  it  by  a'deflciroc7« 
but  a  pious  and  diligent  minister,  and  a  most  in  a  very  short  time  arrive  at  or  very  near  tie 
exemulary  member  of  civil  society.     Dr.  Sy-  form  of  this  precise  curve.     But,  as  Dr.  T. 
moncfs  says,  "  there  is  not  probably  a  sinii;^le  Young  very  properly  remarks,  "  it  would  be 
«'  instance  of  an  individual  to  be  found,  who,  easy  to  prove,  if  this  reasoning  were  allowfd, 
"  by  a  mild  and  seasonable  interference,  pre-  that  the  form  of  the  curve  can  be  noothertiua 
"  vented  more  law-suits  th:in  Mr.  Harmer.*'  that  of  the  axis,  since  the  tending  force  i»  con- 
He  is  most  known  by  the  public  for  his  truly  tiniially  impelling  the  chord  tmvanls  this  line, 
valuable   Observations    on   various   Passages  Phil. 'i'rans.  1800.  pt.  1.     In  theory  a  mnsiol 
of  Scripture ;  a  work  in  which  he  has  very  chord  is  conceived  to  be  a  mathematical  \Wt 
happily  pursued  the  idea  of  employing  the  flexible  by  the  least  force,  and  elastic;  aiU 
accounts  of  modern  travellers  in  tbe  East  to  when  such  chord  at  tbe  lindt  of  its  vibration 
illustrate  the  incidents  ;:nd  allusions  that  occur  assumes  the  form  of  this  harmonical  nirve,  it 
in  scripture,     'i'his  is  a  very  fertile  species  of  will  vibrate  to  and  fro  in  curves  of  the  mw 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  christian  religion,  species.    According  to  the  investigation  of  IV. 
The  fourth  edition   of  Mr.  IJarmcr's  A\ork,  Smith,   the  figure  contained   under  the  hv- 
u'ith  many  important  ad<lition»  and  corrections  monical  curve  and  its  ba«»e,   is  of  tlie  name 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  was  piiblished  in  lb08,  species  as  the   figure  of  sines.     From  the 
in  -1  vols.  ^<vo.  investigation  it  f<»llows:   I.  That  the  force br 

HA'ICMFrii.  ((.{hann  and/«//.)  Hurtful;  which  any  small  particle  of  anelastic  string  15 

misrhievous  (RaUi^^fi).  impelled  towards  the  centre  of  its  curvaiunp, 

HA'RMFCLIiY.     ad.     (iVom    harmfnl,)  is  to  the  tending  force,  as  the  length  of  lli** 

Ilurlfully;  m^xiously  (^Aacham).  particle,  to  the  radius  of  cur\'ature,     2.  Tk 


HARMONIC. 


tdicular  distance  of  a  particle  from  the 

in  itsaaiescent  potitioiif  i«  to  the  string *« 

I,  as  toe  same  length  to  the  radius  of 

are  into  the  square  of  3.14159.     Hence, 

perpendicular  distance  DH  be  put=(/, 

tring's    length  =  L,    3.14159=0,    we 

LL 
lare  the  radius  of  curvature  at  D=-r''* 

:h  particle  of  the  string  will  arrive  at  the 
:  the  same  instant  of  time.  Hut  it  is  all 
supposed  that  the  greatest  distance  of  the 
from  the  axis  bears  no  sensible  pro- 
I  of  its  length.  Smith's  Harmon,  pa. 
e.    Notes  to  Jesuit's  Newton,  tom.  ii. 

IMONICAL       PROPORTION,      Or       MuSI* 

aopoRTiON,  is  that  in  which  the  first 
to  the  third,  as  the  difference  of  the  first 
»nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  2d  and  3d ; 
D  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  said  two 
ices,  are  in  geometrical  proportion.  Or, 
rms  are  in  harmonical  proportion,  when 
is  to  the  4th,  as  the  difference  of  the 
i  2d  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3d  and 
rhus,  2,  3,  6.  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
I,  because  2  :  6  :  :  1  :  3.  And  the 
trms  9,  12,  16,  24  are  in  harmonical 
tjon,  because  9  :  24  :  :  3  :  8.— If  the 
tional  terms  be  continued  in  the  former 
By  will  form  an  harmonical  progression, 

tSL 

lie  reciprocals  of  air  arithmetical  pro- 
n  are  in  harmonical  progression ;  and, 
lely,  the  reciprocals  of  harmonicals 
thmeticals.    Thus,  the   reciprocals    of 

TOonicals  2,  3,  6,  arc  -^,   -^,   ^, 


product  by  the  difference  between  double  the 
1st  term  and  the  2nd  term. 

5,  To  find  a  4th  term  in  harmonical  prepor* 
tion  to  three  terras  given ;  Divide  the  product 
of  the  1st  and  3d  by  the  difference  between 
double  the  Ist  and  the  2d  term. 

Hence,  of  the  two  terms  a  and  b ; 

the  harmonical  mean  is- 


a  +  o' 


ab 


the  3d  harmonical  propor.  is*^ 


ac 


also  to  a,  6,  e,  the  4th  harm.  iS's— j. 

6.  If  there  be  taken  an  arithmetical  mean, 
and    a  harmonical  mean,  between  any   two 
terms,  tlie  four  terms  will  be  in  geometrical 
proportion.    TlTus,  between  2  and  f», 
the  arithmetical  mean  is  4,  and 
the  harmonical  mean  is  3 ; 
and  hence  2  :  3  : :  4  :  6. 
Also,  between  a  and  6, 

the  arithmetical  mean  is     ]t  ■  %  and 


the  harmonical  mean  is 


but  a: 


'lab 
a-i-b 


2 

2ab 

a  +  b' 


b. 


are  arithmetical;  for- 


Jl 1^ 

2        3 


6  • 


1 


-also :  and  the  reciprocals 


are 


6  6 

arithmeticals    1,    2,    3,    4,    &c. 

-,    —^    — ,  &c.  which  are  harmonicals; 

11111  , 

•  ■■  —  •  •        -    -  •        ■  •     ami    so 

•  3   "T         T'     2        3   »     an"  »« 

nd,  in  general,  the  reciprocals  of  the 
deals    a,    a  +  d,    a+2d,    a  +  3</, 

1  1  1        I_ 

••      a    '     a  +  d*    a+2d'    a  +  lid"    ^^ 
nonicals ;  et  e  contra. 

three  or  four  numbers  in  harmonical 
ion  be  either  multiplied  or  divided  hy 
amber,  the  products,  or  the  quotients, 
11  be  in  harmonical  proportion.  Thus, 
•harmonicals  -        6,    8,  12, 

Itiplied  by  2  give  -      12,  16,  24, 
divided  by  2  give  -        3,    4,    6, 
te  also  harmonicab. 
>  find  a  harmonical  mean  proportional 
I  two  terms:  Divide  double  their  pro- 
'  their  sum. 
0  find  a  3d  term  in  harmonical  pro- 

to    two    given   terms:    Divide    tneir 


7.  Although  a  series  of  numbers  in  nib- 
CREASING  geometrical  progression  can  never 
exceed  a  determinable  finite  number ;  yet  this 
is  not  the  case  with  a  decreasing  liarmonical 
progression:  for  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 

series  ■»  -3  »  -n-,   -7-,  -r-,  &c.  may  be  con- 

tinued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exceed  any  finite 
number  whatever. 

HARMONICS,  as  the  term  is  now  under- 
stood, open  a  wide  field  for   investigation. 
Formerly  the  relations  of  sounds  had  only  been 
considered  in  the  series  of  numbers,  1 :  2,  2  : 
3,  3  :  4,  4  :  5,  &c.  which  produced  the  inter- 
vals, called   octave,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  &c. 
M.  Sauveur  first  considered  them  in  the  natural 
series,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  examined  the  re« 
lations  of  the  ftoundn  arising  therefrom*    The 
result  is,  that  the  first  interval,  1  :  2,  is  aa 
octave;    the  second,   1  :  3,  a  twelfth;    the 
third,  1 :  4,  a  fifteenth,  or  double  octave ;  the 
fourth,  1  :  5,  a  seventeenth ;  the  fifth,  1  :  6, 
a  nineteenth,  &c.    This  new  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  sounds  is  more  natural  than  the 
old  one:  it  expresses  and  represents  the  whole 
of  music,  and  is,  in  effect,  all  the  music  that 
nature  gives  without  the  assistance  of  art ;  for 
numerous  experimenU  prove  clearly,  that  these 
relations  are  not  merely  theoretic,  but  exist 
actually  in  nature.     In  addition  to  what  has 
been    said   under    the    articles   Cuord    and 
liENERATOR,   wc   may    now    advance    other 
proofs  of  these  harmonical  combinations  •  in 
the  sound  of  laree  bells,  for  instance,  one  who 
litstens  attentively  will  distinguish  not  only  the 
fundamentol  tone,  but  the  twelfth,  and  seven 
teenth  maior.  and  sometiuies  otWr  concovd^. 
If  a  sounding  body  of  any  k\ud,  as  a  rod  of 
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iron,  a  poker,  a  piece  of  thick  wire,  a  flat 
piece  of  brass,  &c.  be  hnng  from  a  string,  one 
end  of  which  is  brought  to  our  ear,  and  the 
body  struck  upon  by  any  proper  object,  we 
shall  not  only  hear  a  loud  fundamental  sound, 
but  a  surprising  combination  of  various  tones, 
in  which  an   attentive   ear   will   distinjjuish 
several  of  the  natural  harmonics.    Again,  if 
we  adjust  several  strings  to  the  octave,  the 
twelfth,  and  the  seventeenth,  of  the  deter- 
minate sound  emitted  by  another  string,  both 
ascending  and  descending;    as  often  as  we 
make  that  which  gives  the  determinate  sound 
to  resound  strongly,  we  shall  immediately  see 
all  the  rest  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  vi- 
bration: we  shall  even  hear  those  sound  which 
are  tuned  lower,  if  we  take  care  to  damp  or 
stifle  suddenly  the  sound  of  the  former  by  the 
application   of   a    soft   body^.      Experiments 
nearly  similar  have  been  tried  upon  glasses 
and  other  sounding  bodies.  Now,  it  is  natural 
to   enquire,  whether  these    harmonics    have 
their  source  immediately  in  the  sonorous  body, 
or  exist  in  tlic  air,  or' the  organ  of  hearing. 
Philosophers  of  eminence  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  whether,  independently  of  the  total 
vibrations  made  by  a  tody,  there  are  partial 
ones;   but  hitherto  tliis  has  not  been  totally 
decided.    M.  Despiau  is  of  opinion  that  these 
harmonical  Rounds  are  either  in  the  air  or  the 
oriran :  both  suppositions  he  thinks  arc  pro- 
bable ;  for  **  since  the  determinate  sound  has 
the  property  of  putting  into  a  state  of  vibration 
bodies  disposed  to  give  its  octavo,  its  twelfth, 
&c.  we  must  allow  that  this.sound  may  put  in 
motion  the  particles  of  the  air,  susceptible  of 
vibrations  of  double,   triple,   quadruple,  and 
quintuple  velocity.     What    however   appears 
most  probable  in  this  respect  is,  that  these 
vibrations  exist  only  in  the  ear;  it  seems  in- 
deed to  be  proved  by  the  anatomy  of  this  oraan, 
that  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  soul  only  by 
the  vibrations  of  those  nervous  fibres  which 
cover  the  interior  part  of  the  ear;  and  as  they 
are  of  dilferent  lengths,  there  are  always  some 
of  them  which  perform  their  vibrations  iso- 
chronous to  those  of  a  given  sound.     But,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
perty above  mentioned,  tlfls  sound  must  put  in 
motion  those  fibres  susceptible  of  isochronous 
vibrations,  and  even  those  which  can  make  vi- 
brations of  double,  triple,  quadruple,  Sec.  velo- 
city."   Phiios,  jJmusementSf  p.  213. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  T. 
Young  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  that  the 
fact  adduced  by  him  (see  Elastic  string) 
tends  very  greatly  to  confirm  the  sentiments  he 
has  advanced. 

Harmonics,  on  the  Iterman  flute  and 
other  wind  instruments,  are  produced  by  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  air,  or  blowing  with 
greater  and  greater  degrees  of  strength ;  thus, 
if  the  degrees  of  force  wherewith  the  air  is  im- 
pelled through  the  instrument  be  as  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6,  the  corre'sponding  sounds  will  be  the 
generating  sounds,  tne  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
beventh,  and  nineteenth. 

HAUMO'MOUS,    a.    Charmonieux,    Fr.) 


1.  Adapted  to  each  other;  having  the  pvli 
proportioned  to  each  other  (Gowley),  2.  Ms- 
sicai  symphonioos  (Dryden). 

HARxMO'NIOUSLY.  ad.  I.  With  lost  ad- 
aption  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  oth«r 
(Bentiet/),  2,  Musical ;  witli  concord  of  soaods 
ISUilling/leet). 

HARMO'NIOUSNESS.  *.  (from  harmm^ 
ou«.)  Proportion;  musicalness. 

To  HA'RMONIZE.  v.  a,  (from  harnuMy.) 
To  adjust  in  fit  proportions  (Dryden), 

HA'RMONY.  «.  (ieiuitria;  harmanie,  Fr.) 
1.  The  just  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another 
C Bacon),  2.  Just  proportion  of  sound  (/^ot^). 
3.  Concord ;  correspondent  sentiment  (MUt.y 

Harmony,  in  music,  the  agreeable  result 
of  a  union  of  several  musical  sounds,  heard  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  or,  the  mixture  of  di- 
vers sounds,  which  together  have  an  agreeable 
effect  to  the  ear.  The  word  is  ap/xo»i»,  formed 
of  the  verb  «f/uio(!i*»,  convenire^  congruere,  \a 
agree,  quadrate,  match,  &c.  As  a  continued 
succession  of  musical  sounds  produces  melody; 
so  does  a  continued  combination  of  them  pro- 
duce harmony. 

Har3iony  is  either  natural  or  artificiaL 
Natural  liarmony  is  such  as  results  from  the  re- 
lations of  the  concomitant  sounds  which  attend 
any  given  fundamental  tone.  Artificial  har- 
mony is  such  a  just  and  judicious  combinatioa 
of  the  graver  and  acuter  sounds,  as  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  natural  harmonic  generadoa 
of  agreeable  intervals.  The  rules  which  ait 
now  made  use  of  in  order  to  render  harmoiiy 
compatible  with  itself,  or  to  produce  such  a 
union  of  pleasing  melodies  as  snail,  when  heard 
together,  accord  with  the  experimental  prin- 
ciples of  modulation,  are  too  complex  and  mnl- 
tifarious  to  be  comprised  witliin  narrof 
bounds.  We  shall,  therefore,  omit  them,  ra- 
ther than  render  them  obscure  by  abridgmeDt; 
and  proceed  to  explain  the  <Ufl[erent  accepUtioDi 
which  have  been  generally  given  to  the  tenn 
harmony  by  practical  nmsicians. 

Harmony  is  divided  into  simple  and  com* 
pound ;  simple  is  that  where  there  is  no  cod* 
cord  to  the  fundamental  above  an  octave,  tbe 
ingredients  of  simple  harmony  are  tbe  sefca 
simple  original  concords,  of  which  there  can 
be  but  eighteen  dilferent  combinations  that  are 
harmony,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  folloirio; 
table : 


Fifth,  octave   - 
Fourth,  octave 
Sixth  greater,  octave  - 
Third  greater,  octave  - 
Third  lesser,  octave     - 
Sixth  lesser,  octave 

Third  greater,  5th 
Third  lesser,  5th 
Fourth,  6th  greater     - 
Third  greater,  6th  greater 
Third  lesser,  6th  lesser 
Fourth,  6th  lesser 

Third  greater,  5th 
Third,  lesser,  5th 


2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 

4 
10 

S 
12 

S 
13 

Oct 

oa 
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oxten<Uiig'  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff,  to  double  French  academy,  or  a  successful  drama,  tvouU 
<j  in  alt,  which  make  iive  octaves :  tlie  middle  remove  the  first  difficulties^  admit  him  iDto  dir 
row  is  for  the  semitones,  and  the  two  outside  higher  circles,  and  procure  him  derated  pro- 
rows  are  perfect  unisons.  On  the  ba-ss  side,  tectors.  La  Harpe  presented  himself  vitk 
which  is  played  with  the  right  hand,  there  are  courage,  and  almost  in  the  same  moment,  ia 
thirty-six  strings;  on  the  treble  side  twenty-  both,  and  his  first  efforts  in  each  were  ccc- 
MX ;  and  in  the  middle  row  thirty -five  strings,  cessful.  The  fir^tt  topic  of  eloquence  he  n^ 
There  are  two  rows  of  pins  or  screws  on  Uie  suyed  was  his  Eulogy  on  Charles  V.  kioii:  of 
right  side,  serving  to  keep  the  strings  tight  in  France.  His  other  most  celebrated  enlufin 
their  holes,  which  are  fastened  at  the  other  were  those  on  Fenelon,  Catinat,  and  Kacfu; 
end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the  upper  side.  the  latter  was  esteemed  his  chef  fVaurrK  io 
The  Irish  and  Welsh  practised  the  harp  long  these  compositions.  Among  his  tragedki, 
before  the  gammut  of  Guido  was  invented  ;  it  Warwick,    Coriolanus,    Philoctetci,    mi 


is,    indeed,    their    national   instrument.     In  cides,  Johanna  of  Naples,  and  Menzicoff,  di^ 

England  also  it  was  early  introduced  to  general  play  the  most  genius. 

use,  and  the  most  ancient  poems  were  sung  to        To  render  the  liomage  dae  from  him  to  VoU 

it  on  Sundays  and  all  public  festivals.  taire,  he  wrote  apiece,  in  whicht  alluding  Is 

There  are  many  different  opinions  respect-  the  universality  ot  his  mastcr*fl  talents,  kesa^ 

ing  the  derivation  of  this  worcl.   Some  deduce  poses  the  whole  of  the  Muses  in  a  contest  whin 

it  tromar/7i,  others  from  the  Latin  earpo,  others  shall  decree  the  greatest  honours  to  him.  Tbii 

from  the  lierman  herp.    But  Dr.  tiickes  and  plan,  common  as  it  may  he,  is  executed  nrith 

Dr.  Johnson  say  it  comes  from  the  Anglo-  much  delicacy  of  conception.     It  \v\\\  be  felt 

Saxon  hearpa  /  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  their  that  Melpomene  must  be  distinsiiibhcd  abovt 

opinion.  the  rest ;  and  the  author  here  £uQd  no  difl- 

Harp  CBell)«  a  musical  stringed  inittrnment,  culty.    But  what  to  make  Thalia  say,  was  not 

so  called  troui  its  being  generally  swung  about  so  easy  to  conceive.  The  author  Las  very  dex- 

in  performance  like  a  bell.    The  bclUiarp  is  terously  withdrawn  himself  from  this  enlba^ 

about  three  feet  long  ;  its  strings,  which  are  of  rassment ;  the  Muse   of  Comedy    conteDlli^ 

no  determinate  number,  arc  of  brass  or  steel  herself  with  observing,  '*  When  lie  vi^Jtedmc, 

wire,  distended  over  the  sounding  board,  fixed  it  was  for  pastime ;  but  I  do  not  pay  a  hoDiafe 

at  one  end,  and  held  at  the  other  by  screws,  the  less  sincere  to  his  merit.*'   Tnis«  expnaxd 

It  includes  four  octaves,  and  is  performed  by  in  elegant  poetry,  is  not  ono  of  tbesualkst 

striking  the  strings  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  beauties  of  the  piece, 
hand  playing  the  treble  and  the  left  the  bass,        M.  dc  la  Harpe  also  wrote  a  comedy  for  tbe 

Harp  (i^lns's).    See  iEoLUS's  harp.  inauguration  of^  the  new  French  theatre,  ia- 

To  Harp,  v,  n.  (harper^  French.)  1.  To  titled,  Molieniat  the  New  Theatre.  It  is  dis- 
play on  the  harp  (^Corinthians),  2.  To  touch  tinguished  by  a  native  and  genuine  gairty. 
any  passion.  (Shakspeare),  which  affords  no  small  reason  to  believe  llut 

HARPA(il\E8,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  our  author  would  have  succeeded  in  cuiuedr 

of  iron,  haniring  on  the  tup  of  a  pole,  which,  had  he  early  attached  himself  to  it. 
being  secured  with  chains  to  the  masts  of  ships,         M.  ijaillard,  in  drawing  a  parallel  Wtnren 

and  then  let  down  with  great  velocity  into  the  tlic  tragic  productions  of  M.  de  la  Ilarijeiwi 

enemy's  vessels,  caught  them  up  into  the  air.  M.  de  Duhelloy,  gives  ihe  piefereitce  to  riv 

HAKPK(Jean  FraiKj^jisde  hi),  a  celebrated  latter  for  effect,  and  to  the  former  for  style. 

French  poet,  dramatist,  and  critic,  was  born  at  "  1  know  not  (he  sayj*)»  what  rank  posleriry 

Paris,  November  2f)th,  1739.    His  fatlier,  who  will  assign  to  i\I.  de  la  Harpe  among  ourdrir 

was  a  captain  of  artillery,  died  while  he  was  inatic  poets;  it  will  not,  however,  be  dfiiifJ. 

young,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  po-  that  his  pieces  are  u'ritten  in  a  style  superior  w 

verty.     But  he  was  patronized  by  M.  Assclin,  any  except  the  fine  tragedies  uf  Uaciiu'aa>i 

principal  of  the  college  of  Harcouvt,  who  re-  Voltaire;  and  how  many  beauties  are  buppos^'J 

ceived  him  among  his  pupils.  in  acknowledging  that  of  style !" 

La  Harpe  commenced  his  public  career  in         M.  de  la  liar|)e  was  himsidf  asked,  aliu!'' 

letters  by  poems  (jailed  lleroides,  which  were  beO^re  his  death,  how  he  would  have  spokentjf 


then  much  in  vogue.    The  Epistle  of  Kloise  to     his  tragedies  in  the  CJours  de  Litteratuif ,  liiU  i' 


larpe,  wen*  vim* v  popula..   ^ 

at  lirsl  divided  f)«t\veen  La  Harpe  and  Dorat.  I  cannot  be  accused  of  arceleratiuk:  il>  fjH. 

The  worlil  g.ivi-  the  palm  to  the  latter,  ph-ased  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  ju.lge  \mit\i 

willi  the  linst'l  of  his  style;  but  men  of  taste  with  more  truth  or  modesty, 
to  the  i'oriner,  who  was  soon  tlie  airknowledged         It  is  some  proof  of  tbe  richness  of  M. '!«;  '* 

toncnu'ior.  Hiirpe's  talent>,  that,  almost  always  uiviii'ip' 

Tlu'sr  trifles  were  hut  the  ]»rfludeloji  nobler  with  serious  and  eloquent  diMimrses 'T  Us* 

success.     T«i  a  young  iiiiiu  who  had  destined  gruiuleur   of  tragic  subjects,  he  nt'Vfrdiiii>' 

hiiiiM'lf  to  a  literary  litV,  two  enviahle  paths  could   obtain   success  in  lighter  prmluitii'.'^ 

W4UV  open — ihr  honours  ot"  the  academy,  nnd  \isuully  tht'  fruit  of  a  love  of  life  and  «i«H-iii). 

tho.c  i>f  the  theatie.     A  prize  oblained  at  the  AmoUif  the5>e  arc  tuo  cpisilcs.  *nic  io  l*>^ 
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Other  from  Horace  to  Voltaire,  written  with  Marot,  riset  with  Malherbe,  sheds  the 

neand  elegrance.    We  will  not  pass  in  sweet  perfume  of  Racine's   poetry,   reasons 

bis  odes,  although  some  enjoyed  repu-  with  Pascal,  imitates  the  insinuating  grncm  of 

n  their  time.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  Penelon,  melts  at  the  touching  exhortations  of 

did  not  possess  that  fire  of  imagination  Massillon,  and,  if  he  cannot  assume  all  the 

ry  to  success  in  the  ode.     But  wc  now  grandeur  of  Bossuet,  approaches  at  least,  hy  a 

I  the  minor  productions  of  M.  de  la  more  elevated  style,  the  energy  and  vigour  of 

to  consider  another  great  feature  of  his  the  greatest  of  Christian  orators." 

character.     **  Let  us    suppose  him  We  shall  have  no  reader  who  will  not  parti* 

1  (says  M.Oaillard),  of  his  other  works,  cipate  in  our  regret  that  onr  author  did  not 

redies,  his  poetry  of  various  kinds,  his  live  to  finish  so  nne  a  work.    There  remains 

ical  discourses ;  let  him  no  longer  he  indeed  little  to  do  to  terminate  the  examination 

a  poet  or  orator ;  let  us  now  view  alone  of  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 

ic : — How  great  vnW  the  space  be,  how  the  department  of  eloquence  is  scarcely  entered 

d  the  fame  he  will  yet  enjoy  in  litera-  upon ;  and  we  have  nothing  of  those  of  history 

low  has  he  graced  and  ennobled  that  and  misoellaneoas  literature, 

n  of  journalist,  which  so  many  before  At  the  conclusion  of  the   examination   of 

»r  him  have  degraded !"  modern  literature,  M.  de  la  Har|M  proposed  to 

re  now  come  to  the  work  which  places  give  sufficient  details  to  appreciate  tne  great 

1  on  the  literary  reputation  of  M.  de  la  writers  of  foreign  literature;  but  this  he  had 

his  Cours  de  Litt6rature,  Ancienne  et  not  began.    Finallj,  he  intended  to  dedicate 

ke,  which  justly  entitles  him,  in  the  be-  the  conclusion  of  his  Cours  to  the  philosophy 

^  of  the  nmeteenth  century,  to  the  ho-  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He  had  it  much 

,e  appellation  of  the  French  Qnintilian !  at  lieart  to  execute  this.    Some  fragments  are 

tot,  after  having  examined  and  analyzed  all  that  is  formed  of  it   The  most  remarkable 

I  which  Marmontel  has  adopted  for  his  is  relative  to  Rousseau,  wliom  he  teems  dis- 

8  de  Litt^ature,  continues  tnus ;  ^*  l*he  posed  to  attack  without  restraint ;  and  it  can- 

»f  M.  de  la  Uarpe  is  more  vast  and  briU  not  be  dissembled  that  his  animosity  to  that 

He  not  only  labours  to  give  to  persons  eloquent  writer  is  directed  rather  against  his 

reat  knowledge  competent  information  personal  character,  than  what  is  reprehensible 

jopics  of  his  work,  but  arrests  the  atten-  in  his  works.     In  the  chapter  respecting  phi- 

tnc  most    learned.     In  his  plan,  the  losophers,  he  contrasts  them  with  sophists; 

of  which  alone  announces  an  immense  and  it  is  liere  tliat  he  employs  all  the  vigour  of 

r  science  and  learninir,  he  embraces  all  his  logic.  We  are  deprived,  by  the  incomplete 

which  literature  has  flourished.    Every  state  of  this  article,  ofa  subject  of  great  interest^ 

;ed  work  is  analyzed  and  disrn8se<l.  The  because  he  had  to  attack  authors  of  the  highest 

I  of  the  several  writers  are  happily  dis-  rank  in  literature  and  science.     It  is  sufficient 

their  faults  pointed  out,  with  all  the  to  name  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  and 

of  the  most  lively  and  sound  criticism.  Mably,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  task 

reading  tlie  Con'rs  de  Litt^rature  that  M.  de  la  mrpe  had  here  Imposed  oo  himself. 

>ld  the  peculiar  talent  he  possessed  of  He  left  benind  him,  in  manuscript,  a  Com- 

itiog  tlie  exact  %'alue  of  every  work  in  mentary  on  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  and  an- 

pecies.  We  feel  nothinu:  of  that  fatigue  other  on  those  of  Voltaire, 

■al  in  the  perusal  of  extensive  and  lal)o-  'J'he  qualities  which  distinguish  M .  de  la 

-oductions.     M.  de  la  Harpe  examines  Harpe  as  a  writer,  are,  an  immense  erudition  ; 

rmons  multitude  of  subjects  belonging  a  mind  nourished  by  a  love  of  the  line  models 

jlan  with  all  the  charms  of  freslmess  ofantiquitv,  and  of'^the  great  writers  of  the  age 

^elty.  of  Louis  XlV. ;  the  art  of  identifying  himself 

It  which  eminently  distinguishes  M.  with  his  subject;  a  colouring  that  may  be  al- 

iarpc  from  other  moderns  who  have  most  felt;  luminous  views ;  a  clearness  of  ox- 

»f  literature,  is,  that  he  ahvays  assumes  pression,  resulting  from  the  distinctand  natural 

i  of  the  work  he  criticises  ;  a  merit  we  order  of  his  ideas;  a  style  vigorous  and  impres- 

none  of  the  ancients  except  Cicero,  sive  in  criticism,  ana  eloquent  in  discourse ; 

an,  and  LfOnsrinus.     If  he   speaks  of  and,  above  all,  tlie  vehemence  of  his  pen  when 

d,  you  behold  him  borrow  all  the  rich  inspired  by  indignation.    When  elms  moved, 

ojf.  the  father  of  poetry  to  decorate  his  he  i^eizes  upon  the  avenues  of  passion  by  his 

le:  the  ungracious  air  of  criticism  dis-  delineation  of  injustice:  he  overwhelms  by 

:  nothing  remain  A  but  the  effect  of  one  accumulation  of  proof,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 

ublime  works  of  the  human  mind  on  arguments ;  or  renders  opposition  ridiculous 

^ination  of  a  poet.    If  he  treats  of  l>e-  by  the  keenness  of  his  irony, 

les  and  Cicero,  all  the  great  interests  of  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  M.  de  la 

and  Rome  are  reproduced  under  his  Harpe  must  have  secluded  nimself  almost  en- 

t  pen.     If  Tacitus  is  his  theme,  you  tirely  from  the  world  in  order  to  execute  so 

mtly  transported  to  the  age  of  the  em-  many  literary  enterprizes  ;  but  we  learn  the 

you  enter  into  all  the  m\>terieH  of  the  contrary  from  himself.    He  was  much  in  com- 

icyofTiljerius,  and  t'renible at  the  sight  puJiy,  and   his  visits  were   eagerly   courted. 

.     Is  M.  de  la  IIar^»e  arrived  at  the  Douhtless  he  owed  the  favour  ia  which  he 

Francis  1.  and  I-»oui5  XI \'.  he  sj>orts  was  with  polite  circles  to  his  early  and  brilliant 
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success  in  letters,  which  at  once  balanced  the  chair  of  the  scorner/*  had  been  chosen  ui 

prejudices  created  by  the  unfortunate  advcn-  monument  of  mercy,  and  converted  from  the 

ture  of  his  youth,  and  the  resentment  often  ex-  error  of  his  way. 

cited  by  the  severity  of  liis  criticisms.  From  ^  La  Harpe  had  the  happiness  to  be  forgottre 
the  first  essay  of  his  talents  he  was  patronized  in  his  prison,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
by  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  who  were  at  the  shortlv  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  re^p. 
head  of  literature  and  sciences ;  and  it  is  well  peared  at  the  Lyceum,  where  it  was  obserred 
known  what  influence  those  two  celebrated  that  misfortune  and  piety  had  added  oew 
men  possessed- over  the  public  opinion.  Vol-  energy  to  his  eloquence  ;  and  it  was  in  tlie 
tairc  accorded  him  tlic  enviable  title  of  his  fa-  midst  of  a  numerous  audience  that  he  boldly 
vourite  pupil.  Married,  while  yet  very  youne^,  and  ingenuously  renounced  his  errors! 
to  a  woman  of  wit  and  beauty,  madanie  de  la  Scarcely  was  he  restored  to  his  fellow-citi- 
Harpe  and  he  mutually  shone  with  unusual  zens,  thin  he  placed  hi  mself  courageously  as  a 
brilliancy  in  the  most  fashionable  assemblies,  sentinel  to  guard  against  the  return  of  so  many 
M.  de  la  Harpe,  graced  with  the  personal  calamities.  It  was  this  spirit  that  dictated  to 
favour  of  sovereign  princes,  and  covered  with  him  various  works  respecting  projects  of  laws, 
literary  honours,  inherited  after  the  death  of  which  had  renewed  alarms.  One  of  the  great- 
Voltaire  part  of  the  renown  of  that  great  man ;  est  scourges  produced  by  the  general  disoider 
and  when  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  after-  was  that  gross  and  ferocious  language  which 
wards  Buffon,  and  other  persons  of  distin-  began  to  cast  France  back  with  rapid  stridei 
guished  merit  died,  he  occupied,  almost  with-  towards  ages  of  baij)arism.  M.  de  la  Harpe 
out  a  rival,  one  of  the  first  ranks  in  the  repub-  repelled  the  innovators  in  st}  le  with  the  anos 
lie  of  letters.  All  eyes  seemed  then  to  he  turned  of  reason,  taste,  and  eloquence.  Ignorance 
upon  him,  to  console  themselves  for  the  losses  did  not  pardon  that  zeal  which  displayed  hrr 
they  had  sustained.     He  had  arrived  at  the  ih  iust  colours. 

moment  of  receiving  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours.  A  new  storm  arose,  and  M.  de  la  Harpt  wst 

The  public  esteem  was  expressed  loudly  when  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  spot  impenetrable 

the  administrators  of  the  Lyceum  appointed  to  all  but  a  faithful  friendship.     He  wasde- 

him  to  deliver  the  lectures  of  that  institution ;  prived  of  exercise ;  and  the  eflfect  on  his  besldi 

and  this  school  of  taste  became  the  most  distin-  was  perceptible  when  he  again  appeared  is 

guished  theatre  of  his  glory.   The  magnitude  public  after  the  18th  Brumaire.     lAs  bealth 

and  importance  of  the  course  of  lectures  he  had  thenceforth  sensibly  declined  ;  and  he  expired 

undertaken,  and  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  on  the  11th  of  February   1803,  in  his  65tli 

now  induced  him  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  year. 

to  that  labour,  to  which  he  in  fact  had  con-  HA'RPER.  «.  (from  harp.)  A  pbyerontbe 

fined  himself  for  several  years  preceding  the  harp  (Tickel), 

Revolution.    That  terrible  moment  arrived;  HARPIES,    or  HARPViB,  in  antiquity,  a 

and  in  vain  did  M.  de  la  Harpe  endeavour  to  fabled  kind  of  winged  monsters,  daaghtenof 

attract  still  to  the  Lyceum  the  numerous  parti-  Neptune  and  Terra,  who  had  the  fiice  of  a 

zans  of  literature.    At  this  memorable  epoch  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  had  their 

he     participated,   with    other   well-disposod  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws.  Ther 

minds,    sentiments    the   most  unequivocally  were    three  in   number,  Aello,  Ocypete.  aod 

formed  for  the  happiness  of  his  country  ;  but  Celeno.     They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plandcr 

he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  literary  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  thev  weredrirea 

functions,  and  would  accept  of  no  public  of-  to  the  islands  called  Strophades,  Sy  Zethesaad 

fice.    He  has  been  reproached  with  not  having  Calais.   They  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  aad 

foreseen  the  dreadfulmarchof  the  progressive  spoiled  whatever  they  touched  by  their  filth, 

horrors  we  have  since  beheld.   What  innocent  They  plundered  iEncas  during  his  voyage bD- 

man  could  have  foreseen  them  ?  He  has  been  wards   Italy,  and  Celeno  predicted  many  of 

reproached  also  with  changing  his  opinion,  the  calamities  which  attended  him. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  modified  his  during  HARPING  IRON.     See  Harpoon. 

these  unhappy  convulsions  ?  Can  any  one  raise  HARPIN(iS,  in  a  ship,  properly  denote  her 

his  voice  to  say,  that  M.  de  la  Harpe  ever  ap'  breadth  at  the  bow.     Some  also  give  the  tame 

plauded  these  horrors  :  he  who  would  have  name  to  the  ends  of  the  bends  that  are  fastened 

arrested  the  torrent ;  he,  in  a  word,  who,  for  into  the  stern. 

having  unmasked  the  ferocious  madness  of  HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  sob 

Robespierre,    was   thrown   into   a  dungeon,  of  1  sis  and  Osiris.    This  is  an  Egyptian  deityi 

where  long  he  remained  between  the  living  whose  distinguishing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  re> 

and  the  dead,  uncertain  each  hour  to  which  presented  with  his  fingers  applied  to  his  moatb, 

he  should  belong  ?  It  was  there  that  he  had  denoting  that  he  is  the  god  of  silence.   The 

leisure  to  groan  over  the  follies  of  the  human  statue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in  the  entrance  of 

race ;  there,  that  religion  offered  to  him  her  most  of  the   Egyptian  temples,  and  he  ras 

happy  consolations ;  there,  thfit  he  adopted  the  commonly  exhibited  under  the    figure  of  a 

resolution  of  consecrating  the  remainder  of  his  young  man  naked,  crowned  with  an  E|ryptisi| 

days  to  her  service;  and  shewing  to  the  world  mitre,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and 

that  even  he  who  had  been  a  contemner  of  in  the  other  the  flower  of  lotus,  and  sumctiuK* 

CThristianity,  a  ridiculer  of  its  mysteries,  and  a  bearing  a  quiver. 

botom  companion  of  those  who  sat  **inthe  HAllPOON,  or   Harping-iron,  a  vy» 
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to  Strike  the  whales  in  the 
lery.  The  harpoon,  which  is 
pd  the  harping-iron,is  furnished 
itf,  having"  at  one  end  a  broad 
^ular  head«  sliarpened  at  both 
>enetrate  the  whale  with  facility : 
his  weapon  is  fastened  a  loiig* 
e  wtiale  line,  which  lies  care- 
the  boat,  in  such  a  manner  as 
hout  being-  interrupted  or  en- 
RALiKNA,  Whale-fishery. 
luii,)  a  kind  of  firearm  for  dis* 
oons  at  whales,  and  thereby 
nore  easily  and  expeditiously 
when  the  liarpoons  were  thrown 
Though  this  method  was  pro- 
many  years  ago,  it  has  but  lately 
;  and  premiums  ha?e  been  an- 
hy  the  society  for  encouraginc^ 
;  persons  who  first  struck  a  fish 
.  In  tlie  Transactions  of  that 
^,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
Lin  this  manner  in  17^4.  The 
blunderbuss  construction,  load- 
common  tobacco-pipes  full  of 
;  the  fish  was  shot  at  the  dis- 
tlioms,  the  harpoon  goin&f  into 
the  ring ;  and  she  was  killed  in 
.  In  \7^o  three  whales  were 
lanner;  fjur  in  IJ^i  and  three 
:e  that  time  the  gun  harpoon  has 
9  use,  and  will  probably  soon 
>ther  method  entirely. 
iOHD,  a  musical  stringed  in- 
sisting of  a  case*  formed  of  ma- 
nut-tree  wood,  and  containing 
unding  board,  over  which  the 
ended,  supported  by  bridges. 
c  keys  are  disposed,  the  long 
are  the  naturals,  and  the  short 
s  and  flats.     These  keys  being 

finders,  their  inclosed  extremi- 
upright  oblong  slips  of  wood 
'arnished  with  crow-quill  plec- 
Btrike  the  wires.  This  instru- 
te  years  given  place  in  our  draw- 
he  piano- forte. 

See  Harpies.  Hy  an  obvious 
'.  term  harpy  is  now'  often  used  to 
lous  wretch,  an  extortioner. 
)US8,  a  hand-gun,  or  a  fire  arm 
igth  and  weight  to  be  borne  in 
ceiet  prescribes  its  proper  length 
es,  or  diameters  of  its  hore ;  and 
its  ball  1  oz.  and  J ;  its  charge 
nuch. 

BUSSIER.  «.  (from  harque- 
led  with  a  harqnebuss  {Kuollcs,) 
.'N.  8.  (corrupted  from  hart  (idle, 
n-out  worthless  horse.)  A  de- 
t  (Swi/i.) 

^  or  Common  hound,  a  variety 
miliaris,  appropriati-d  solely  to 
the  hare,  and  thence  deriving 
I.  Repeated  experiments  have 
;torily  that  the  best  breed  of  the 
jned  from  crossiog  the  old  south- 
varf  fox  hound.     Air.  lieckford. 


whose  opinion  ii  decisive,  affirms  that  hit 
hounds  were  a  cross  of  both  these  kinds,  in 
which  it  was  his  endeavour  to  get  as  much 
bone  and  strength,  in  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible.  It  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  He 
bred  many  vears,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
hounds,  before  he  could  get  what  he  wanted, 
and  had  at  last  the  pleasure  to  see  them  very 
handsome ;  small,  yet  very  bony :  they  ran  re- 
markably well  together,  and  fast  enough  ;  had 
all  the  alacrity  that  could  be  desired,  and  would 
hunt  the  coldest  scent.     When  they  were  thus 

Kerfect,  he  tells  us,  he  did  as  many  others  do — 
e  parted  with  them.  The  best  pack  of  har- 
riers existing  in  the  present  day  is,  as  it  pught 
to  be,  that  of  his  majesty.  See  also  Beagle 
and  Hound. 

HARRINGTON  rjames,)  a  most  eminent 
English  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
bred  at  Oxford,  travelled  into  Holland,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  learned  the  lan- 
guages of  those  countries.    Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  king  Charles  I.   He 
served  the  king  with  great  ficlelity,  and  made 
use  of  his  interest  with  his  friends  in  parlia^ 
ment  to  procure  matters  to  be  accommodated 
with  all  parties.    The  king  loved  his  compa- 
nvi  except  when  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  commonwealths.     He  found  means 
to  see  the  king  at  8t.  James's ;  and  attended 
him  on  the  scaffold,  where,  or  a  little  before, 
he  received  a  token  of  his  majesty's  affection. 
Afler  the  death  of  king  Charles,  he  wrote  his 
Oceana ;  a  kind  of  political  romance,  in  imita- 
tion of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Oliver  Cromwell.     It  is  said,  that 
when  Oliver  perased  it,  he  declared,  that  *'  the 
gentleman  had  wrote  very  well,  but  must  not 
think  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  power  and  autho- 
rity ;  for  that  what  he  had  won  by  the  sword, 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  scribbled  out 
of."    This  work  was  attacked  b^  several  wri- 
ters, against  whom  he  defended  it.   Beside  his 
writiujTs   to  promote  republican    principles, 
he  instituted  likewise  a  nightly  meeting  of  se- 
veral ingenious  men  in  tlie  New  Palace-yard, 
Westminster ;  which  club  was  called  the  Rota, 
and  trontinued  till  the  secluded  members   of 
Parliament  were  restored  by  general  Monk. 
In  1601  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
treasonable  designs  and  practices ;  and  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him   with   being  con- 
cerned in  a  plot*     But  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons  could  make  nothing  of  that  plot. 
He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Nidiolas  s  island,  and 
from  tlitnce  to  Plymouth,  where  he  fell  into  an 
uncommon  disorder  of  the  imagination.    Hav- 
ing obtained  his  liberty  by  means  of  the  earl 
of  liath,  he  was  carried  to  London,  and  died 
in  1677.     He  published,  besides  the  above 
works,  several  others,  which  were  first  col- 
lected by  Toland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  IJOO; 
but  a  more  complete  edition  was  published,  in 
1 737,  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Birch. 

HARRIOT  (I'homas,)  a  celebrated  alge- 
hraist,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  he 
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was  also  educated.  In  1570  he  completed  his 
bachelor's  decree ;  and  being'  already  distin- 
guished for  his  mathematical  •learning',  was 
soon  after  recommended  to  sir  Walter  Kaleij^li, 
as  a  proper  person  to  instruct  him  in  that 
science.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the 
family  of  that  gentleman  ;  who,  in  15^.5,  sent 
him  with  the  colony,  under  sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  to  Virginia ;  of  which  country,  having^ 
remained  there  about  a  year,  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  topographical  description.  About  the 
year  1588  mr.  Harriot  was  introduced,  by  his 
patron  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
annum.  He  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
Sion  college;  where  he  died  in  July  lG21,of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Christopner,  where  a  handsome  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory.  Anthony 
Wood  tells  us  he  was  a  deist,  and  that  the  di- 
vines looked  upon  his  death  as  a  judgment. 
Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might,  he 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  present 
improved  method  of  algebraical  calculation. 
His  improvements  in  algebra  were  adopted  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  considerable  time  impos- 
ed upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  but  the  theft  was  at  last  detected,  and 
exposed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Al- 
gebra, where  the  reader  will  tind  our  author^s 
invention  accurately  specified.  His  work's  are, 
I.  A  brief  and  true  report  of  the  new-found 
land  of  Virginia,  of  the  commodities  there 
found,  and  to  be  raised,  &c.  2.  Artis  analyti- 
cal praxis  ad  aoquationes  algebraicas  nova  ex- 
pedita,  et  generali  uiethodo  resolvendas,  e 
posthumis  Thomie  Harriott.  3.  Bphenieris 
Chyrometrica,  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Sion  college.  Besides  these  works,  a  great 
number  of  IVISS.  composed  by  Harriot,  were 
found  by  the  able  astronomer  Dr.  Zacli  of  Saxe 
(lotha,  in  the  year  1784,  at  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Egremont,  at  Petworth  in  Susi^ex;  they  na- 
tui-ally  descended  into  the  hands  of  this  noble- 
man, from  a  predecessor,' Henry  Percy,  the  no- 
ble earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  patron 
of  Harriot  and  other  learned  men.  From  these 
manuscripts  it  appears  that  Harriot  was  not 
only  a  celebrated  analyst,  but  an  eminent  as- 
tronomer, both  theoretical  and  practical :  he 
was  the  first  observer  of  the  solar  spots,  on 
which  he  made  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ob- 
servations ;  he  also  made  many  excellent  ohscr- 
vations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  imleed 
it  is  probable  that  he  discovered  them  as  earl  v, 
if  not  earlier  than  Galileo  ;  he  likewise  nhi<le 
several  observations  upon  the  moon,  the  planet 
JVIar?,  tlie  solstices,  and  comets.  His  obser- 
vations of  the  comet  of  1007,  says  Dr.  Zach, 
**  are  of  the  more  importance  even  now  for 
modern  astronomy,  as  this  is  the  same  comet 
that  fulfilled  Dr.  Halley's  prediction  of  its  re- 
turn in  the  year  17'>J'.  Tiiat  prediction  was 
only  grounded  upon  the  elements  afforded  him 
by  these  coarse  <»hservations;  for  which  reason 


he  only  assigned  the  time  of  its  return  » tar 
Kpaceofa  year.     The  very  iotrtcate  okob 
tions  of  the  perturbations  of  this  coiDft,iA» 
wards  made  by  M.  Clairaut,  redaced  ihtlm 
to  a  month's  space.     But  a  greater  Hfiit  mj 
now  be  thrown  upon  this  matter  by  Uie  sw 
accurate  ohservations  on  this  comet  hj  lb- 
Harriot.   In  the  month  of  October  1 785^1^ 
I  conversed  upon  the  subject  of  HarriaVi^ 
pers,  and  especially  on  this  comet,  Vi^  t^ 
very  celebrated  mathematician  31.  i~ 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin ;  he  then  suggested  to  meanid^; 
if  brought  into  execution,  will  clear  a 
portant  point  in  astronomy.  It  is  wflf 
to  astronomers  how  difficult  a  matter  ~ 
determine  the  mass,  or  quantity  of  m 
the  planet  Saturn ;  and  how  little  sati^ 
the  notions  of  it  are  that  have  hit' 
formed.    The  whole  theory  of  the  g 
tions  of  comets  depending  upon  this  ■ 
datum,  several  attempts  and  trials  bcj 
made  toivards  a  more  exact  deteruiiiMM 
by  the  most  eminent  geometricians  oGfr  «. 
and  particularly   by  la  Grange  him. 
never  having  been  satisfied  with  the 
uncertain  data  heretofore  obtained  fo< 
solution  of  this  problem,  he  thought 
riot's  observations  on  the  comet  of  L 
the  modern  ones  of  the  same  comet 
would  suggest  a  way  of  resolving  tlH» 
a  posteriori  ;  that  of  determining  by^- 
elements  of  its  ellipses.     The  retan^  ' 
the  comet  compared  to  its  period,  n 
he  laid  to  the  account  of  the  attn 

J>erturbation  it  has  suffered  in  the  c- 
lupiter  and  Saturn;  and  as  the  part 
longing  to  Jupiter  is  very  well  know 
mainder  nmst  he  the  share  which  i  9  < 
Saturn ;  from  whence  the  mass  of  w/sd^^  4 
may  be  interred.  In  consequence  of  Hm  ^-'ai 
sideration  I  have  already  begun  to  redon^^ 
of  Harriot's  ohservations  of  thiscomef,w^**fr' 
to  calculate  by  them  the  true  elements  o^'^ 
orbit  on  an  elliptical  hypothesis,  to  oonp'^ 
M.  la  Granite's  idea  upon  this  matter." 

We  conclude  this  article  with  obanripf* 
that  these  papers  of  Harriot  are  in  a  fair  Q^ 
for  publication,  and  will,  we  hope,  en  lotf 
make  their  appearance. 

HARRIS  (James,  Esq.) a  very  learWEaf:' 
lish  gentleman,  was  the  son  of  a  s^entleuunK* 
the  same  name,  of  the  Close,  Salisbury-,  and 
was  horn  July  20,  I7<>9.  He  received  lir 
earlier  part  of  liis  education  under  t)ie  revtTfwl 
Mr.  Hill,  at  the  <rrainmar  school,  Silisl^rr. 
and*  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  ius  a  itb- 
th'iiian  commoner  nt  Wadhumculleffe,(hl«nl. 
From  hence  he  removed  to  Lincoln Vinn,  niii 
a  view  of  making  the  study  of  the  law  a  pirt 
of  his  education.  When  he  had  roacli^d  hi* 
twenty-fourth  year  his  f  uher  died,  an*!  twr 
author  immediately  retired  fruni  Lomion  to 
the  family  house  at  the  Close  of  Siii^Hurr. 
where  he  applied  himself  with  great  aniiityii* 
the  study  of  his  favourite  authors  anioiic  riir 
(ireek  and  Latin  classics.  During  fourtrvnorW- 
t(\'n  years  his  application  to  the  liestwriter^ «<* 
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iBtiqnitjT  continued  to  be  almost  anrcmtttin^,  chanic,  was  born  at  Poulby  in  Yorkshire,  in 

ind  liis  indastry  was  such  as  is  very  seldom  1693,  and  bred  to  his  father*s  businosst  which 

exceeded.     His  first  literary  production  was  was  that  of  a  carpenter.     Having  a  turn  for 

printed  in  the  year  1744,  and  contained  three  wheel   work,    he   constructed    some   wooden 

treatises ;   Ist.  concerning  Arts.    2d.  Music,  clocks,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  so  mnch 

RiiDting,  and  Poetry ;  and  3rd.  On  Happiness,  admired,  that  he  came  to  London  in   )725, 

In  July  1745,  Mr.  Harris  married  a  daughter  with  a  timekeeper,  which  he  shewed  to  Dr. 

•f  John  Clarke,  esq.  of  Sandford  near  Bridge-  Halley,  who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Gra- 

wmter,  by  whom  ne  had  five  children ;  three  ham,  and  received  great  encouragement  from 

•f  them,  vii.  James,  now  earl  of  Malmsbury.  him  to  prosecute  his  design.     In  1735  he  visit. 

tad  two  danghters,  have  survived  their  father,  ed  Loudon  again,  with  a  complete  machine. 

In   1751    he   published  his  elaborate  work,  and  was  sent  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  Lis- 

Uennei,  or  A  Philosophical  inquiry  concern-  bon,  to  make  a  trial  of  its  properties.     From 

ing  Universal  Grammar.    Our  opinion  of  this  that  time  he  went  on  improving  his  invention, 

work  coincides  with  that  of  the  learned  bishop  and  at  length  received  the  reward  of  twenty 

Lowth :    **  Those,''   says   he,  "  who  would  thousand  pounds  allowed  by  parliament.    He 

Bitrr  deeply  into  the  subject  of  universal  gram-  died  in  1 77^* 

Mir»  will  find  it  fully  and  accurately  handled.  Like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  Mr.  Har- 

with  the  greatest  acuteness  of  investigation,  rison  found  a  difficulty  in  delivering  his  senti- 

pcrtptcuit^  of  explanation,  and  elegance  of  ments  in  writing  (at  least  in  the  latter  periods 

method,  in  a   treatise   entitled    Hermes,  by  of  his  life,  when  his  fiEu:ulties  were  much  im- 

lanics  Harris,  esq.  the  most  beautiful  example  paired)  in  which  he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and 
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borough  of  Christchurch  ;  tills  seat  he  retained  tion   of   Time,   &c.  8vo,  1775.     This  small 

to  the  dav  of  his  death.  work  includes  also  an  account  of  his  new  mu- 

From  f752  to  1774  he  became  successively  sical  scale;  being  a  mechanical  division  of  the 
one  of  the  lords  of  tiie  admirality,  a  lord  of  the  octave,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the 
treasury,  and  secretury  and  comptroller  to  the  radius  and  diameter  of  the  circle  have  respect- 
qneen:  he  was  very  assiduous  in  the  discharge  ively  to  the  circumference.  He  had  in  his 
of  all  his  public  duties.  In  1 775,  he  published  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  band  of  church  sing- 
anotlier  very  learned  and  masterly  work  enti-  ers;  had  a  very  delicate- ear  for  munic;  and 
lied  Philosophical  Arrangements.  The  last  his  experiments  on  sound,  with  a  curious  mo- 
work  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  was  his  nochord  of  his  own  improvement,  it  has  been 
excellent  Philological  Enquiries,  which  con-  said  were  not  less  accurate  than  those  he  was 
tains  a  sunHnary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  engaged  in  for  the  mensuration  of  time. 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  had  conducted  HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  W.  Rid- 
tiiem  in  their  critical  enquiries.  Mr.  Harris  ing  of  Yorkshire,  three  miles  W.  of  Knares- 
died  December  22,  1780,  in  his  72d  year.  borough.     It  is  famous  for  three  medicinal 

This  very  learned  man  possessed' a  profound  springs,  and  particularly  for  one  which  is  m(»ro 

knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  language,  and  he  ap-  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  than  any  in 

plied  it,  we  think,  more  successfullv  than  any  Great  briluin.    The  season  is  from  May  to 

other  writer  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  Michaelmas.      The    company  assemble    ami 

ancient  oh i I osophy.    But  his  attainments  were  lodge  in  five  or  six  large  ions;  of  which  some 

not  connned  to  ancient  philosophy  and  classi-  arc  at  the  upper  village  called  High  Harro- 

cal  learning :  he  possessed,  likewise,  a  general  gate,  the  others  at  the  nether  one  near  the  8iil- 

knowledge  of  modern  history,  with  a  very  dis-  phur  and  chalybeate  wells,  and  called   Low 

tin^nishing  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  Harrogate:  the  twobeiiig  nearly  a  mileasunder. 

which,  namely  music,  he  was  an  eminent  pro-  When  first  drawn,  the  water  from  the  suN 

ficient.      His  singular  industry  and   talents  phur  well,  which   is   by  way  of  distinction 

mpowcred  him  to  make  those  various  acqni-  called  the  Harrogate  water,  is  transparent,  and 

titions  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  emits  a  few  nir-bubbles.    It  possesses  a  stning- 

which  he  owed  to  his  family,  his  friends,  or  ly  fetid  sulphureous  smell,  similar  to  that  uf 

bit  country  :  so  that,  at  the  same  time  that  he  bilge-water ;  and  is  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and 

wia  admired  and  revered  as  a  profound  philo-  strongly  saline  taste.    After  being  exposed  for 

lopher  and  classic,  he  was  beloved  by  his  fu-  several  hours  to  the  open  air,  it  hec(>me;>  tur- 

•iily  and  friends,  and  entrusted  with  the  dis-  bid,  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  loses  its  sul- 

fkarge  of  several  important  offices  in  the  state,  phurrous  smell,  and  deposits  sulphur  at  the 

fil«  son  the  earl  of  Malmsbury  has  lately  pub-  bottom  and  sides  of  tha  vessel. 

lished  an  edition  of  his  works,  with  an  account  When  first  drunk,  this  water  causes  a  slin'ht 

of  hill  life  and  character;  to  which  we  refer  giddiness  and  headach,  but  is  speedily  atten(?ed 

the  reader  for  more  particulars.  with  a  mild  purgative  effect,  and  its  laxative 

HAKRISUURG,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  properties  continue,  even  after  being  kept  for 

capital  of  the  county  of  Dauphin,  situate  on  a  moderaie  length  of  time. 

the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.     Lat.  -10.  liurrogate  water  is  used  in  various  disorders 

15  N.     J-Km.  76.  55  W.  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  those  affections 

MAHRISOX   (John),  an   ingenious    me-  of  tiie  biliary  system  from  whirli  the  former 
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are  generated.  Its  chief  internal  use,  however, 
is  in  scrophuious  and  cutaneous  disorders: 
thouj^h  it  IS  also  of  considerable  service  when 
applied  externally  to  leprous  eruptions,  and 
other  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  like- 
wise a  safe  and  often  a  powerful  remedy  for 
the  piles,  as  well  as  ag-ainst  the  round  worm 
and  ascarides,  if  such  a  quantity  be  drunk  as 
will  prove  a  brisk  purgative.  In  general,  ^luch 
draughts  are  taken  as  will  produce  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  bowels:  for  this  purpose,  three  or 
four  glasses,  containing  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  pint  each,  should  be  swallowed  in  the 
morning,  at  moderate  intervals.  The  water 
ought  to  be  used  cold  and  fresh  from  the 
spring,  if  the  stomach  can  support  it  In  or- 
der to  correct  the  nauseous  flavour,  Dr.  Garnet 
judiciously  advises  patients  to  eat  a  small  por- 
tion of  sea-biscuit,  or  coarse  bread,  instead  of 
taking  aromatic  seeds,  sugar-comfits,  &c.  By 
the  former  expedient,  the  offensive  taste  will  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  stomach  not  be 
cloyed ;  a  circumstance  of  the  first  consequence 
to  invalids. 

HA'RROW.  *.  (^charroue,  Fr.)  A  frame  of 
timber  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with  teeth, 
drawn  over  sowed  ground  to  throw  the  earth 
over  the  seed.     See  HusnANDUv. 

To  Ha'rrow.  t'.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  I. 
To  cover  with  earth  by  the  harrow  (^Tugtter), 
2.  To  break  with  the  harrow  (^Shakspearc).  3. 
To  tear  up ;  to  rip  up  CRotcey  4.  'Jo  piila^^e  ; 
to  strip;  to  lay  waste  {Baron),  5.  (from  heji- 
jian,  Saxon.)  To  invade;  to  harass  with  in- 
cursions :  obsolete  {Spenser).  0.  To  disturb  ; 
to  put  into  commotion  {ShaAspeare). 

Ha'rrow.  interj.  An  exclamation  of  sudden 
distress  ;  out  of  use  (Sprnser). 

Harrow,  a  villa«(e  in  Middlesex,  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  rliurch.  Here  is  a  celebrated 
free  school,  founded  by  John  Lyons  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

HA'RKOWEU.  *.  (from  harrow.)  I.  Me 
who  harrows.    2.  A  kind  of  hawk  (Ainnic.). 

To  HA'RRY.  V.  a.  (harer.  Fr.)  1.  To 
tease;  to  hare  ;  to  ruffle  (Shakspcare).  2.  In 
Scotland  it  signifies  to  rol)  or  plunder. 

HARSH,  or.  {he.yi'isrhe^ijv\'\n'd.\\.  Skinner.) 
1.  Austere;  roughly  sour  (/>/7//i<t/.'/).  2.  Rongh 
to  the  ear  (J)rt/diu).  3.  Crubhed  ;  morose ; 
peevish  (^Taylor).  4.  Rugged  to  the  tourli ; 
rough  {Boijte).  5,  IJnpleasing ;  rigorous 
{Dry  den). 

HA'RSHLY.  ad.  1.  Sourly:  austerely  to 
the  palate.  2.  With  violeno'e;  nut  gently 
{Milton).  3.  Severely  ;  morosely  ;  crabbed iy 
{Addiaon).  1.  L'npleasanlly  to  the  ear  {Shak- 
spear  e). 

HA'RSHXESS.  s.  (from  harsh.)  1.  Sour- 
ness; austere  taste  {Bacon).  2.  Rougluiess  to 
the  ear  {Pope).  3.  Ruggedness  to  the  touch 
{Bacon).  4.  Crabbedncss  ;  peevishness  {Shak- 
spear  e). 

HART,  in  natural  history,  an  obsolete  term 
for  stag.  (See  Ceuvis).  It  has  long  been 
disused  among  sportsmen,  but  still  exists  in 
our  forest  law. 


Hart-rotal.  a  Btagf  hanted  In  fonacr 
times  by  king  or  queen,  and  which  lad  proved 
victorious  in  the  chase.  In  conjanctioo  widi 
this  titular  honour,  lie  aUo  obtained  tlie  sllp^ 
rior  privilege  of  perfect  freedom,  proclauutMa 
bein£r  made  through  the  towns  and  villacKs 
adjoining  the  spot  where  he  liad  escaped  tlot 
no  farther  molestation  or  attempt  on  his  life 
should  take  place,  and  that  he  should  he  al- 
lowed to  return  in  safety  to  his  native  chasf, 
or  forest.  Several  instances  however,  liave  in- 
curred in  modern  times  which  too  fully  prorr 
that  this  ancient  privilege  is  no  Jonger  \M 

SRC  Pfin 

HARTFELL  WATRR.  A  chaWbrtle 
water,  which  has  been  found  particularly  Mr- 
viceable  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  boirelt, 
bloody  flux,  bloody  urine,  immoderate  flovof 
the  menses,  or  their  suppression,  flnor  slbsi, 
gleets,  &c.  1 1  has  also  been  applied  extenally 
to  old  and  languid  ulcers. 

H  ARTFOttD,  a  commercial  town  of  Con- 
necticut, in  the  United  Suites  of  America. 
Lat  41.  50  N.    Lon.  72.  35  \V. 

Hartford.     Sec  Hertford. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  vitb 
a  market  on  Saturdays.  It  is  seated  on  thr 
Bristol  Channel.  Lat.  51.  12  X.  Lou.  4. 
31  W. 

.  FIARTLEPOOL,  a  seaport  in  the  cocnrr 
of  Durham,  with  a  market  on  Mondavs.  L^ 
5-1.  47  X.     Jx)n.  1.4VV. 

HARTLEY,  a  seaport  of  England,  on  tlie 
east  coast  of  tlie  county  of  Northumberlai^l 
with  a  good  and  convenient  harbour,  in  which 
vessels  may  lie  secure.  The  exports  ia  tbr 
year  177fi  were  70,(M)0  dozen  borth-s,  300  ti»ns 
of  salt,  and  10(1  tons  of  copperas  manufaitcrei 
in  the  place,  18,000  chaldrons  of  coals:  lurelve 
miles  N'.E.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hartley  (Daviii),  was  born  at  llliuirwi^rlu 
where  his  father  was  curate;  he  received  In* 
acadt'mical  education  at  Jesus  l/ollege,  L'.ic«- 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  a  fellotv.  He  fir5i 
began  to  practise  physic  at  Newark,  in  \<«t- 
tinghamshire  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  .*»». 
Edmund's  Riiry,  in  Suffolk.  After  thi*  1* 
settled  for  some  time  in  London ;  and  iaL«:-v 
went  to  live  .it  Rath,  where  lie  <l!ed  in  I7i7. 
aged  .■;3,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  d-iufilitfT  J> 
published  a  View  of  the  present  Eviae::tvv.r 
and  airainst  Mrs.  Stephen's  Medicine  aa  a  S-l- 
vent  tor  the  Stone,  containing  155  C'asrsviilt 
some  Experiments  and  Observations  ;  I.D.hlu:". 
1739.  He  is  said  to  have  also  written  ai::i:;.*i 
Dr.  Warren,  of  St.  Edmund's  Hnry,  in  U"- 
fenee  of  Inoculation;  and  some  l»»ttVr>  «>f  M» 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  l^hilosiiphicAl  Trjr*- 
actions.  lint  his  most  considerable  literirr 
production  is  a  work  intitled.  Observation*^  "i 
iVIan,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  K\pri*t»- 
tious,  in  two  parts ;  LoncKin,  1 7ilK 2  vols. ?«■•»■ 
The  first  pait  contains  observations  on  ih^ 
frame  of  the  human  body  ami  mind,  and  on  ti.<' 
their  mutual  connections  and  intiuences.  '\\w 
second  part  contains  observations  on  the  iluiT 
and  expectations  of  mankind. 

'J'he  philosophical  character  of  Dr.  H^rtlrr 
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it  deihiealed  in  his  last  mentioned  work ;  the  HARVEY  (William),  a  celebrated  English 
leatares  of  his  private  and  personal  character  physician,  was  bom  at  Folkstone  in  1578. 
were  of  the  same  complexion.  His  thoughts  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Cam- 
were  not  immersed  in  worldly  pursuits  or  con-  bridge,  and  then  went  fo  Padua  in  Italy, 
tentions,  and  therefore  his  life  was  not  event-  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  physic, 
lal  or  tarbnlent,  but  placid  and  undisturbed  by  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  incorporated 
passion  or  violent  ambition.     Indeed,  he  ap-  M.  D.  at  Cambridge.      In  1607  he  was  ad- 


lijp< 

disposition,  benevolent  and  kind  in  his  con-  blood,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in 

duct,  and  his  whole  deportment,  as  well  as  his  1628,    entitled,    Exercitatio    Anatomica,    de 

groLt  work  on  Man,  clearly  evince  that  he  en-  Motu  cordis  et  sanguinis.     This  discovery 

teitained  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  made  a  great  rcvofution  in  the  science  of 

Sspreme  Being,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en-  physic,  and  many  foreign  practitioners  en- 

eired  all  those  consolations  which  the  Gospel  deavoured  to  rob  the  author  of  his  due  honour, 

parts :  for  this  philosopher  also  was  an  un*  by  ascribing  it  to  other  persons,  and  among 

ftigned  believer  in  the  great  truths  of  Revela-  the  rest  to  father  Paul  of  Venice.     But  the 

tian,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoided  every  right  of  our  learned  countryman  has  long  since 

Important  doctrinal  error,  except  that  which  been  fully  established.     In  1632  he  was  made 

rapectt  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish-  physician  to  Charles  I.  and  adhered  faithfully 

awnt  to  the  king  in  the  civil  wars,  who  in  1645  got 

HARTOGI A.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  him  choSen  warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxford ; 

class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Petals  four,  but  when   the    parliamentary   visitors    came 

spreading;  caljrx  five-cleft;  drupe  ovate;  nut  there,  he  left  it  and  went  to  London,  where 

two-seeded.    A  tree  of  the  Cape,  with  oblong,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college,  which 

obtase,  serrate,  glabrous  leaves ;  flowers  axQ-  office,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  he  de* 

iaiTt  minute,  peduncled.  clincd.    He  died  in  1657,  leaving  liis  estate  to 

HARTSHORN.    SeeCoRNU  cbrvi.  the  college,  for  which  he  had  before  built  a 

Hartshorn    shavings.      Rasura  comu  library,    museum,   and  a  combination-room. 

cervi.     See  Cornu  ckrvi.  A  handsome  edition  of  his  works  was  printed 

Hartshorn  (Salt  of).     See  Carbon  at  in  1766,  in  2  vols.  4to.  {^ratkina). 
OF  AMMONIA.  HARUSPEX,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who 

HARTSOEKER  (Nicholas^,  a  Dutch  phi-  drew  omens  hy  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts 

losopber,  bom  at  Gouda,  in  lb56.     After  re-  that  were  sacrificed.    He  received  the  name  of 

Criving  a  liberal  education  under  his  father,  Arutpex^  ab  arh  aapiciendit^  and  that  of 

who  was  a  minister  among  the  remonstrants,  ExtiapeXy  ab  exti*  intpiciendis.    The  order  of 

be  applied  himself  assiduously  to  mathematics  Aruspices  was  first  established  at  Rome  by 

and  natural  philosophy,  and  became  so  emi-  Romulus.    The  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans, 

neat  that  Peter  the  Great  invited  him  to  Mos-  who  received  all  their  knowledge  from  a  boy 

cow,  bat  he  declined  the  honour.     He  became  named  Tages,  who,  as  was  commonlv  reported, 

professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelbnrg,  and  sjprang  from  a  clod  of  earth.   (Vid.  Tages.) — 

aaathematician  to  the  elector  Palatine.     He  For  a  minute  description  of  the  office  of  the 

died  in  1725.  Hartsoeker  wrote  a  Course  of  Na-  Aruspices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  col- 

taiml  Philosophv,  in  4to,  and  some  small  pieces,  lecteu  the  omens,  &c.  the  young  student  is 

HARTWOR'T  (Shrubby),  in  botany.    See  referred  to  Lempriere*s  Dictionary,  or  Ken- 

BvPLBURUM.  net*s  Antiquities. 

HARTZGERODE,  a  town  of  Upper  Sax-        HARWICH,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
oay,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt  liernburg,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  at  the  mouths 
aJtoate  near  a  mountain  called  tlie  Hartzmouu-  of  the  Stour  and  Orwell,  where  they  unite 
fain.     Lat.  51.  46  N.     Lon.  11.  2  E.  and  form  a  large  bay,  soon  after  failing  into 
HA'RVEST.    9,    (haeppeft,  Saxon.)     1.  the  German  Ocean,   by  a  strait  near  three 
Theseasonof  ripening  and  gathering  the  corn  miles  wide  at  hi|2[h  water,  but  not  in  every 
{J/ Bttrange).  z.  The  com  ripened,  gathered,  part  deep  enoiirh  tor  ships  of  bunlen ;  the  east 
aad  inned  \Shak9peare).    3.  The  product  of  side  is  defended  by  i^andiruard  Fort.    Harwich 
labour  (Z>fycfen).  was  formerlv  fortified,  l)ut  in  the  reign  of 
Harvbst-home.     8,     1.  The  song  which  Charles  1^  the  fortifications  were  demolished, 
mpers  sing  at  the  feast  made  for  having  inned  It  is  not  large,  hut  populous,  and  being  the 
the  harvest  (DrydenX   2.  The  time  of  gather-  chief  port  for  packets  to  Holland,  is  a  place  of 
Ing  barvest  (^Dryden),   3.  The  opportunity  of  considerable  trade,  and  many  vessels  are  em- 
gathering  treasure  (Shakspeare),  ployed  in  the  North  sea  fishery;  and  the  harbour. 
Harvest-lord,  s.  The  head  reaper  at  the  independent  of  the  bay,  is  safe  and  convenient. 
harvest  (IW*er).  Here  is  a  very  good  dock-yard  for  building 
Harvest  moon.     See  Moon.  shios ;  and  great  conveniences  for  sea-bathing 
HA^RVESTER.  s.  (from  harvest.)    One  both  hot  and  cold.     1 1  is  a  borough  town,  and 
who  works  at  the  harvest.  sends  two  members  to  the  Uritish  parliament ; 
HA'RVBSTMAN.f.  A  labourer  in  harvest,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen. 
VOL.  V.  K  K 
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adds,  that  it  is  *  one-fortieth  or  one-fiAieth  of  an  inch  from  each  otlicr, 

inder  t})iH  reiirn,     for  the  purpo.<4e  of  i^ufTering  the  dust,  and  otlier  im- 

t  is  to  be  dated       purities  of  tl>e  stufT,  to   pass  through;    a  purpose 

take  i»l:iro  ot  the     *^*^^  more  cHt'ciually  answered  by  the  hurdle  of  wire. 

pi'ii  worn  before.         *'  ^*^  workman  is  provided  with  a  bow,  a  how  pin, 

»itv     ll' '  '1 'r«»-v     *  basket,  and  several  cloths.  •  The  bow  is  a  pole  of 

•  \     ■    .       ]^*      yellow  deal  wood,  between  seven  and  lijiht  fc^^t  lonjf, 

■'  -.1      ^^'^^     to  wiiich  arc  fixetl  two   bridges,  somewhat  like  titat 

«'ial   rcii'ii-     wliich  receives  the  hair  in  the  bow   of  the  violin*. 

V  p^l('^t     Over  these  is  stretched  a  catgut,  about  one-twelfth 

'I   liiit     part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    The  bow-pin  is  a  stick 

"('()     with  a  knob,  and  is  used  for  plucking  the  bow-string. 

.     The  liasket  is  a  square  piece  of  osier  work,  consisting 

of  open  straight  bars  with  no  crossing  or  interweaving. 

'*s  length  across  the  bars  may  be  about  two  feet,  and 

*>readih  eighteen  inelies.    Tlie  sides  into  which  the 

•e  fixtd  are  slightly  bended  into  a  circular  curve, 

he  basket   may  be  set  upright  on  one  of 

^  ^^^cs  near  the  right  liand  end  of  the  hurdle, 

.lerc  it  usually  stands.    The  cloths  are  limn.     Be- 
sides these  implements,  the  workman  is  also  provided 
'*        wiih  brown  paper. 
■'*.  I*^'"         **  The  bowin«c  commences  by  shovelling  the  ma* 
«.  a  bishop     terial  towards  the  right  hand  partition  with  the  basket, 
.lous  for  good     upon  which,  tiie  woikman  holding  the  bow  horizon- 
e  to  wear  such     tally  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  bow.pin  in  bis  right, 
ler  person  come     lightly  places  the  bow-string,  and  gives  it  t  pluck 
S4.'rvi('e  should     with  the  pin.     The  string,  in  its  return,  strikes  part 
its  make  a  very     of  the  fur,  and  causes  it  to  rise,  and  fly  partly  across 
rce :  tliC  finest      ^^^  hurdle  in  a  light  open  form.     By  repeated  strokes 
(le  of  pure  hair     ^^'^  whole  is  thus  subjected  to  the  bow ;  and  this  beat, 
d   the  castor  or     '"^  ^'  rc|ieaied  till  all  tliu  original  clots  or  masft(s  of 
and   otlier   uro-     **'*  filaments  are  perfectly  opened  and  obliterated. 
He   vFR  "     ■^**  quantity  thus  treated  at  once  is  called  a  batt^ 

^  *  and  never  exceeds  half  the  quantity  required  to  make 

al    process    by     one  hat. 

tances,  are  formed  *'  When  thebatt  is  sufficiently  bowed,  it  is  ready 
2  head  mentioned     ^^  hardtinnfi ;  which  term  denotes   the  first  com* 

mencemeiU  of  felting.  The  prepared  material  being 
m  able  to  obtain  evenly  disposed  on  the  hurdle,  is  first  pressed  down  l^ 
is  given  in  Mr.  ^^c  convex  side  of  the  basket,  then  covered  with  t 
Our  readers  will  cloth,  and  pressed  successively  in  its  various  parts  by 
list,  and  his  able  ^^^  bands  of  the  workman.  Tlie  pressure  is  gentle, 
'  Newcastle-upon-  *nd  the  hands  are  very  slightly  moved  back  and  for- 
may  derive  from  wards  at  the  same  time  through  a  space  of  perhaps  a 
deck  ourselves  in  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  favour  the  hardening  or  en. 
cate  that  insuuc.     tangling  of  the  fibres,    (See  Fkltixo  in  this  work.) 

In  a  very  short  time,  indeed,  the  stuff  acquires  suf- 
>f  Messrs.  Collin,  flcieiit  firmness  to  bear  careful  handling.  The  cloth 
"ark,  Mr.  Nichol-     is  then  taken  ofi^  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  with   its  cor-  || 

leir  procedure :  i^''*  doubled  in,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  outline^ 

ire  rabbits,  fur  cut  i>  laid  upr.n  the  batt,  which  lost  is  folded  over  the 
ave  been  plucked  paper  as  it  lies,  and  its  edges,  meeting  one  over  the 
The  two  fonner  other,  form  a  conical  cap.  The  Joining  is  soon  niade 
and  of  diffcicnt  good  by  pressure  with  the  hands  on  the  cloth.  An- 
te article  intended  other  batt,  ready  hardened,  is  in  the  next  place  laid  on 
or  believes  to  be  ^^^  hurdle,  and  the  cap  here  mentioned  placed  upon 
articles,  and  nc-     '^  with  the  Joining  downwards.    Tliis  last  batt  being 

Kxiierience  has     ^*o  folded  up,  will  consequently  have  its   place  uf  l|' 

le  evenly  and  well    junction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  inner  '  *' 

be  firiyt  separated,  f^'hf  which  it  must  therefore  greatly  tend  to 
:d  to  each  other,  strengthen.  The  principal  part  of  the  hat  is  thus 
»,  called  bouhijS'.     put  togeth;:r,  and  now  requires  to  be  worked  with  the 

)reparation,  h  laid       ^-.-_«_^__«__^_____^^ 

^,  somewhat  mo:e 

1-,  which  is  fixed  *  Mr.  Nicholson's  correspondent,  who  is  himself  a                                                  k 

id  is  enlightei:ed  hatter,  says,  tlrt  the  bow  is  best  made  of  as!: ;  thut 

y   two  side  p.nrii-  it   is   conipobeHi   of  the   it*n'/r  or  handle;  that  the 

py  the  re>t  of  the  bridge  at  th.;  MiiaUer  end.  or  tiiat  which  is  rieari.kt  the                         mu 

,   if  of  wood,   is  window  in  the  act  of  bowing  is  called  the  cucA* ;  and                         ■! 

inches  wide,  dis-  that  the  other  bridge,  which  is  nearer  to  the   work-                        J| 

the  distance  of  man's  hoiid,  is  called  the  breach. 
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HAS  HAT 

Here  arc  two  marked  weekly,  on  TneR<lay  and  HASTE.  #.  (Jkatte^  Pr.)   1.  Harry;  ipedl; 

Friday ;  and  in  tinif^  of  peace  packets  sail  nimbleness ;  precipitation  (Dryden),    %  I^ 

reguliily,  if  wind  and  weather  do  not  prevent,  sion  ;  vehemence  (Ptalma). 

every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  with  tlie  mail  To  Haste.    To  Ha'sten.    it.  m.    (hatitr^ 

to  Iielvoetsliiy<.    Lat.  52.  0  N.  Lon.  I.  25  E.  French.)      1.   To  make  hsste;   to  be  u  a 

HARWOOl)  (Kdward),  a  dissenting  mi-  hurry  (Jerem,).    2.  To  move  with  iwifbieM 

nister  of  considerable  learning,  was  horn  in  (^Dcnham), 

Lancashire   in   1720.      He  was  pastor  of  a  To  Haste.    To  Ha'stbn.  v.  a,    ToNih 

congrt»«ration  at  Bristol,  from  wlience  he  was  forward;  toursreon;  to  precipitate ;  toome 

oidiged  to  remove,  on  account  of  his  violence  a  swifter  pace  (Dryden), 

iiitiieArian  controversy.     He  then  removed  HA'SIENEK.  i.  (from  Aoffen.)    Onetbit 

to  London,  whore  he  subsisted  by  teaching  the  hastens  or  hurries. 

elassics,  and  correcting  the  press.    He  died  in  HA'STILY.    ad,    (from  hasty.')     1.  !■  i 

1/91.     Dr.  Harwood  published  a  great  num.  hurry;  speedily;  nimbly ;  oaickly.  2.IUidily; 

her  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  among  the  precipitately  (Swift).    3w  Passionately ;  wtt 

rest  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  vehemence. 

a  View  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  HA'STiNESS.  *.  (from  hasty.)  1.  Haste; 

and  Koman  classics.  speed.    2.  Harry;  precipitation  CSidmff).  X 

To  HASH.  V.  w.  (hachern  Fr.)   To  mince ;  Riish  eagerness (I>ry{/eii).  4.  Angry  tentweti; 

to  chop  into  small  pieces  and  mingle  (Garth),  passionate  vehemence. 

HASK.  s.    This  Heems  to  signify  a  case  or  HA'STINUS.  s.  (from  hasty.)    FeuiM 

habitation  made  of  rushes  or  flags  (ISpenser),  come  early  (Mortimer), 

HASLEMERE,  a  small  borough  in  Surrey,  Hastings,    a  town   of   England*  in  tk 

with  a  market  on  Tuesdays.     Lat.  51.  6  N.  county  of  Sussex,  and  the  first  of  those  aSki 

lx)n.  0.  38  W.  the  Cinque  Ports ;  said  to  have  been  to  olM 

HA'SLET.  HA'R8LET.«.(Ao«/a,  fslandick,  from   one   Hastings,    a  Dane,    who   luM 

a  bundle;    hastier,  Fr.)     The  heart,  liver,  here  to  pillage  the  country^  and  bniltato 

and  ligiits  of  a  hog,  with  the  windpipe  and  to  secure  his  retreat    The  harbour,  foroierly 

part  o?  the  throat  to  it.  of  considerable  consequence,  is  now  only  aa 

HASLINDEN,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with  indifferent  road  for  small  vessels,  havin/f  httn 

a  market  on  Wednesdays.      Lat.  53.  40  N.  ruined  h\ 

Lon.  2.  16  W.  As      ■  ' 


ned  by  storms,  like  the  port  of  Winrhflsia. 
chief  of  the  Cinqoe-Ports«  it  was  oblifed 


HASP.  *.  (ha»n;»  Saxon.)    A  clasp  folded  to  provide  twenty-one  vessels  for  the  kiiTg'i 

over  a  staple,  and  fastened  on  wHh  a  padlock  service,  on  forty  days*  notice,  with  provisioos, 

(Morlitner).  anus,  and  men,  fit  for  warlike  service,  sod 

To  Ha^p.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)    To  shut  continue  a  fortni|u:ht  at  their  own  charge;  if  at 

with  a  li.'iKn.  the  end  of  that  time  tl»eir  farther  service  wii 

IIASSELQnST   (Frederick),  a  Swedish  required,  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 

phytiician,  was  born  in  1722,  at  Tournalla,  crown.      Hastings    contains    three   pansheii, 

in  East  (lolhia,  and  educated  at  Upsal,  where  but  only  two  churches;  the  number  o'f  booset 

he  attended  the  botanical  lectures  of  LinniCiis,  is  about  ^)(),  and  the  inhabitants  estimated  at 

after  which  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  collected  3000.     This  port  received  charters  from  Ed- 

a  gieai  number  of  natural  curiosities,  but  died  ward  the  Confessor,   William  I.   Charlei  U. 

at  Smyrna,  on  his  return,  in  17^2.     Linnaeus  and  several  other  of  our  kings;  and  have  seat 

un  uiiged  and  published  his  observations.  members  to  the  British  parliament  ever  since 

IIASSKLCJUISTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     There  is  a  cun- 

t!iO  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.     Flowers  siderable  fishery  carried  on  here,  particalarlj 

radiate;    ilorets  of  the  circuniYerencc  henna-  herrings  and  mackarel,  and  several  hoys  trade 

plinxlife;  those  of  X\n\  centre  male;  seeds  of  regularly,  to  and  from  London.    There  arc  IWJ> 

the  cin  iimference  double,  with  a  crenate  mar-  markets  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 

gin;    tliose  of  tlie  centre   solitary,    pitcher-  Lat.  50.  i>2  N.     Lou.O.  46E. 
sliJijK  .1,  heniisjdierieal.     Two  species,  herba-        HA'STY.  a.  (haatif,  French.)     1.  Quirl: 

ccons  plants  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  speedy  (Shakspcare),  2.  Passionate;  velieinrBt 

liA'.SSOCK.  >f.  (A«^tv/f,<»ernian.)  A  thick  (Proverbs).    3.  Rash;   prccipiute  (EccUs.) 

mat  or  cushion,  im  which  persons  kneel  at  4.  Early  ripe  (Isaiah). 
church.  FLvsTT-PUDDiNG.     1.      A  pudding  nude 

HAST,  the  second  person  singular  of /i«i'c.  of    milk    and    flour,     boiled     quick    loje- 

IIASTA,     an.ong    medallists,    a    kind  of  ther. 
spear,  not  shod  or  headed  with  iron:  or  rather        HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 

an  ancient  sceptic,  the  syniholof  the  goodness  men  throu^^hout  the  western  part  of  Europe, 

of  the  gods.  Hats  are  said  to  have  been  first  seen  about  w 

HASTATE  LFAF.    In  botany,  a  leaf  re-  year  1400,  at  which  time  they  hecamc  of  u« 

send)ling  the  heail  of  a  halhert.     'iViangular,  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c.     F.  Daniel  rr- 

bolloned  at  the  base,  and  on  the  sides,  with  lates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  public 

the  nno les  spreading. — Exemplified  in  rumex  entry  into  Rouen,  in  I441>,  he  had  on  a  bat 

and  Scutellaria  hastitolia.  lined  with  red  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a 
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BSt  under  this  reiif ri,  *or  the  purpose  oi  fiuuenng  tnc  dusL  and  otner  im- 

caps  is  to  be  (lateil,  purities  of  the  ktufT,  to  pass  through;    a  purpose 

II  to  take  nlace  of  the  '^^^^  more  eflTeciually  answered  by  the  hurdle  of  wire, 
lail  been  worn  before.         *'  ^'*  workman  is  provided  with  a  bow,  a  bow  piu. 


pllllii€  or  toft  of  feathers:  be  adds,  that  it  is  *  one-fortieth  or  one-fiAIeth  of  an  inch  from  each  other* 

from  this  entry,  or  at  least  under  this  rei^rn,  for  the  puiyose  of  suffering  the  dust  and  other  im- 

that  the  use  of  hats  and  c;       '  '    '          "^ 

which  henceforward  began 

chaperonsandhoodsthathail ..^.. ............... X.  .    i  ^       ,          i  i   u      r^i     i                  i      r 

w          -             r  ^-          e         A.1     1  'a       ^1       I  8  baiket.  aiiii  several  clotnt.  '  llie  how  is  a  pole  oi 

In  process  of  time,  from  the  laitv,  t!ie  olerirv  Vi       i  *""  *^!  *■;**/■*"  "•*     *•""  '".   ''  **  r""'  "' 

,    *^^     ,     ,  .           *    r  ai       I    I  -a*    1    *    'a     ■■ '  yellow  deal  wood*  between  seven  and  iinht  fe^t  loni;. 

also  took  this  part  of  the    habit;  but   it  was  (^  which  are  fixed  two   bridge,  somewhat  like  ti.It 

looked  on  asa  ffreat  abuse,  and  several  reff,,.  ^^.^^  ^^^j^^^  j,^^  j^^.^  j„  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^,,^  ^j^jj,^»^ 

lations  were  piiblisbrd,  forbidding:  any  priest  Over  these  is  stretched  a  catgut,  about  one-twelfth 

or  religious  person  to  appear  abroad  in   a   hat  part  of  an  inch  in  ihiekness.    The  baw-pin  is  a  slick 

without  coronets,  and  enjoining  tlicni  to  keep  with  a  knob,  and  it  used  for  plucking  the  bow-string. 

to  the  use  of  cliaperons,  made  of  l>1ack  cloth.  The  basket  is  a  square  piece  of  osier  work,  consistnig 

with  decent  coronets  ;  if  they  were  poor,  tliey  of  open  straight  bars  with  no  crossing  or  interweaving. 

were  at  least  to  liave  coronets  fastened  to  their  Its  length  across  the  bars  may  be  about  two  feet,  and 

batSy  and  this  upon  penalty  of  suspension  ami  >t»  breadih  eighteen  inches.    TIjc  sides  into  which  the 

•xcommunication.     1  iideeii  the  use  of  hats  is  bars  are  fix^-d  are  slighdy  bended  into  a  circular  curve, 

nid  to  have  been  of  a  longer  standinir  auionff  ^  ^*»»V^^  ^^^\.  "y^t.  ^'t  ^\  "^1'**'',  ?"  f^^i"*^ 

the  ecclesiastics  of  Brittanv,  by  two  hundred  ^f"^  ^'^'^  ""f^'  '^«  f «^'ai'"^,  !?^  ""^  r**^  ^"^' 

.1 :  ,1          :I*i'    ^     ^.       I.   *  where  It  usually  stands.     Ine  cloths  are  linin.     Be- 

years,  and  especially  among  the  canons ;  but  ..^  ^^^^  tapWnts,  the  workmwi  is  also  provided 

these  were  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  ^-^^^  j,^^^„  JL^^     ^                              * 

from  hence  arose  the  square  caps  worn  in  col-  ..  xhe  bowing  commences  by  shovelling  the  ma. 

lej^s,  &c.     Lohmcau  observes,  that  a  bishop  terial  towards  the  right  hand  partition  with  die  basket, 

or  Dol,  in  the  12lh  century,  zealous  for  good  upon  which,  the  woikman  holding  the  bow  horizon- 

order,  allowed  the  canons  alone  to  wear  such  tally  in  his  left  hand,  and  tlie  bow-pin  in  his  right, 

liats  s  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  person  come  lightly  places  the  bow-string,  and  gives  it  t  pluck 

with  tliem   to  church,  divine  serride  should  with  the  pin.    The  string,  in  its  return,  strikes  part 

immediately  be  suspended.    Hats  make  a  very  of  the  fur,  and  causes  it  to  rise,  and  fly  jwrtly  across 

considerable  article  in  commerce:  the  finest,  the  hurdle  in  a  light  open  form.    By  repeated  strokes 

and  those  roost  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair  ^^^  **>o^*  "  ^^^  subjected  to  the  bow ;  and  this  beat- 

of  an  amphibious  animal  called  the  castor  or  »;«  »«  rei«aied  till  all  the  original  clots  or  masses  of 

beaver,  frequent  in  Canada  and  other  pro-  i^«  ^'^'^?''  ^  P^rf-;^^^^  "I^n^l/^'^./'^'^'^j!*^ 

.:»... V..r  lulv**-!.  A.»^..:«»      g^..ii..»»»  The  quantity  thus  treated  at  once  is  called  a  batK 

Tinees  of  North  America.    See  Heaver.  ^„j  ^[.^^^  J^^,  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Hat-ma  KINO,  a  mechanical  process    by  one  hat 

which  wool,  hair,  fur,  and  other  substances,  are  formed  "  When  thebatt  is  sufficiently  bowed,  it  is  ready 

into  the  well  known  covering  for  the  head  mentioned  im  hard*n'wff ;  which  term  denotes  the  first  com- 

is  the  preceding  article.  mencement  of  felting.     The  prepared  material  being 

The  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obUfn  evenly  disposed  on  the  hurdle,  is  first  pressed  down  l^ 

TCipecting  this  important  subject  is  given  in   Mr.  the  convex  side  of  the  basket,  then  covered   with   a 

KiehelBon*8  PhUosophical  JoumaL     Our  readers  will  cloUi,  and  pressed  successively  in  iU  various  parts  by 

be  indebted  to  tills  ingenious  journalist,  and  his  able  the  hands  of  the  workman.     Tlie  pressure  is  gentle, 

cmicspondent  Mr.  John  CSeonell,  of  Newcastle-upon-  "n^  the  hands  are  very  slightly  moved  back  and  for- 

Tyne,  for  whatever  instruction  they  may  derive  from  ^anls  at  the  same  lime  through  a  space  of  periiaps  a 

this  artkde^  and  u  we  wish  not  to  deck  ourselves  in  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  favour  the  hardening  or  en- 

borrvwed  plumes,  we  shall  communicate  that  insUuc-  tangling  of  the  fibres.     (See  Fkltiko  in  this  work.) 

tion  in  the  words  of  its  authors.  I"  >  very  short  time,  indeed,  the  stuff  acquires  suf- 

Baviog  visited  the  manufactory  of  Meurs.  Collin-  ficient  firmn.ss  to  bear  careful  handling.    The  cloth 

b  batters  in  GraveUlane,  Souihwark.  Mr.  NichoU  »■  then  taken  off,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  with   its  cor- 

gives  the  following  account  of  their  procedure :  ^^^*  doubled  in,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  outline^ 

'^  The  materials  for  making  hats  are  rabbtts,  fur  cut  is  1^^  upr.n  the  batt,  which  last   is  folded  over   the 

off  from  the  skin,  after  the  hairs  have  been  plucked  P»pef  *»  ithes,  and  its  edges,  meeting  one  over  the 

•at,  together  with  wool  and  beaver.    Tlie  two  former  other,  form  a  conical  cap.     The  joinii  g  is  soon  niade 

•re  miaed   m  various  proportions,  and   of  diflr.ent  fir"«»l  by  pressiuM  with  the  hands  on  the  cloth.     An- 

»>rdinff  to  the  value  of  the  article  intended  o'^er  batt,  rtady  hardened,  is  in  the  next  place  laid  oi 


according  to  the  value  of  the  article  intended  0"'*«"  hatt,  rtady  hardened,  is  in  the  next  place  laid  on 

to  he  made ;  and  the  latter  our  author  belie^-es  to  be  the  hurdli.^,  and  the  cop  here  mentioned  placed  upon 

tBdversally  used  for  facing  the  finer  articles,  and  nc-  it,  with  the  joining  downwards.    IVis  last  bait  being 

vcr  fior  the  body  or  main   stuff.     Experience  has  also  folded  up,  will  consequently  have  its   i  lace  of 

aboim,  that  Uiese  materials  cannot  be  evenly  and  well  junction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  inner 

lUted  togeUier,  unless  all  the  fibres  be  first  separated,  ft'lt,     which    it    must    therefore     greatly    tend    to 

•r  put  into  the  same  state  wiUi  regard  to  each  oUier.  «trcngihen.     The  principal  part  of  the  hat  Is  thus 

This  is  the  object  of  the  first  process,  called  Ixminjr.  P"t  together,  and  now  requires  to  be  worked  uith  the 

The  material,  without  any  previous  preparation,  i.i  laid       ^__, . 

•pOD  a  platform  of  wood,  or  of  wire,  somewhat  moie 

than  four  feet  square,  called  a  A«r(//<:,  which  is  fixed  *  Mr.  Nicbolson*s  correspondmt,  who  is  himself  a 
^gl'nr*  the  wall  of  the  workshop,  and  is  enlightened  hatter,  says,  tli?t  the  bow  is  best  made  of  a»!i ;  that 
hy  a  small  window,  and  separated  by  two  side  parii-  it  is  ciin)po£cd  of  i\ic  tln/'jn-  or  handle;  that  ihc 
tioaa  firom  other  hurdles,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  Uie  bridge  at  th^  Miialler  end.  or  that  which  is  near<.kt  the 
qiaee  along  the  waiL  The  hurdle,  if  of  wood,  is  window  in  the  art  of  bowing  is  called  the  (wk  ;  and 
made  of  deal  planks,  not  quite  three  inches  wide,  dis-  that  the  other  bridg«',  which  is  nearer  to  the  work- 
posed  paialkl  to  the  walk  and  at  the  distance  of  man*s  hai:d,  is  calltd  the  breech, 
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hands  a  contitlerable  time  upon  the  hurdle,  the  doth 
being  also  occasionally  sprinkled  with  clear  water. 
During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  which  is  called 
basonhifi^t  the  ariicle  becomes  firmer  and  firmer,  and 
contracts  in  its  dimensions.  It  may  easily  be  under- 
stood, that  the  chief  use  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  sides  from  felting  together. 

^^  The  basoning  is  followed  by  a  still  more  effec- 
tual   continuation   of  the  felting,   called  xvorkinfff. 
This  is  done  in  another  shop,  at  an  apparatus  called 
a  haitcnj^  consisting  of  a  keltle  (containing  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which,  for 
braver  hats,  a  quantity  of  the  grounds  of  beer  is 
added,  or  else  plain  water  for  rinsing  out),  and  eight 
planks  of  wood  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  frus. 
turn  of  a  pyrauiid,  :ind  meeting  in  the  kettle  at  the 
middle.     The  outer  or  upper  edge  of  each   plank  is 
about  two  feet  broad,  and  rises  a  little  more  than  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground ;  and  the  slope 
towards  the  kettle  is  considerably  rapid,  so  that  the 
whole  battery  is  little  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  liquor  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  a  sour  taste,  but  only  renders  it 
rough  to  the  tongue.     In  this  liquor,  heated   rather 
higher  than  unpractised  hands  could  bear,  the  article 
is  dipped  from  time  to  time,  and  then  worked  on  the 
planks  with  a  roller,  and  also  by  folding  or  rolling  it 
up,  and  opening  it  again;  in  all  which,  a  certain 
d(^rce  of  care  is  at  first  necessary,  to  prevent  the  side 
from  filling  together ;  of  which,   in  the  more  ad- 
vancetl  stages  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger. 
Tlie  imperfections  of  the  work  now  present   them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  the  workman,  who  picks  out  knots 
and  other  hard  substances  with   a  bodkin,  and   adds 
more  felt  upon  all  such  parts  as  require  strengthening. 
This  added  felt  is  patted  down  with  a  wet  brush,  and 


*  Mr.  Nicholson's  correspondent  says,  that  after 
bowing,  and  previous  to  the  basoning,  a  fuinkninff 
skitit  tliat  is,  a  large  piece  of  skin,  about  four  feet 
loiig  and  three  feet  broad  of  leather  alumed  or  half 
tanned,  is  pressed  upon  the  batt,  to  bring  it  by  an 
easier  gradation  to  a  compact  appearance ;  after  which 
it  is  basoned,  being  still  kept  upon  the  hurdle.  This 
operation,  the  liasoning,  derives  its  name  from  the 
process  or  mode  of  working,  being  the  same  as  that 
practised  upon  a  wool  bat  after  bowing;  the  last 
beirg  done  upon  a  piece  of  cast  metal,  four  feet  across, 
of,  a  circular  sliapc,  called  a  basou  :  the  joining  of  each 
bait  is  made  good  here  by  shuffling  the  hand,  that  is, 
by  rubbing  the  edges  of  each  batt  folded  over  the 
oilier  to  excite  the  progressive  motion  of  each  of  the 
filaments  in  felting,  and  to  join  the  two  together. 
Many  journeymen,  to  hurry  this  work,  use  a  quantity 
of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  and  then,  to  make  the  nap 
rise  and  tlow,  thuy  kill  the  vitriol,  and  open  the  body 
again  by  throwing  in  a  handful  or  two  of  oatmeal ;  by 
this  means  th>.y  get  a  great  many  made,  chough 
at  the  same  time,  they  leave  them  quite  grainy  from 
the  want  of  labour.  'ITiis  in  handling  the  dry  grey 
hat  when  made,  may  be  in  part  discovered ;  but  in 
part  only. 

t  The  intelligent  writer  who  has  been  so  often 
quoted,  says,  that  before  this  operation  is  begun,  the 
hat  is  dippe<i  into  the  boiling  kettle,  and  allowed  to 
lie  upon  the  plank  until  cold  again ;  this  is  called 
soaking^  that  is,  being  perfectly  saturated  with  the 
hot  liquor :  if  they  are  put  in  too  hastily  in  this  state, 
for  they  are  then  only  bowed  and  basoned,  they  would 
burst  from  the  id^es,  each  batt  not  being  sufficiently 
felted  into  the  other. 


■oon  incorporates  with  the  mt  The  besrer  ii  U 
on  towards  the  conclotioii  of  Chit  khid  of  woiking^ 
Mr.  Nicholson  could  not  diitincUy  letni  why  the 
beer  grounds  were  used  with  bsaTer-hata.  Soat 
workmen  said,  that  by  rendering  the  liquor  nut 
tenacious,  the  hat  was  enabled  to  hold  a  greater  qon- 
tity  of  it  for  a  longer  time ;  but  others  said,  that  the 
mere  acid  and  water  would  not  adhere  to  the  bencr 
facing,  but  would  roll  off* immediately  when  the  utiek 
was  laid  on  the  plank.  It  is  probable,  as  he  obaecvc^ 
that  the  manufacturers  who  now  foUow  the  ertrii- 
lished  practice,  may  not  have  tried  what  are  the  taoaa- 
veniences  this  addiUon  is  calculated  to  remove.** 

Our  authors  correspondent,  however,  tingni  i^ 
veral  reasons  for  the  addition  of  those  dregs,  wUcfa,  he 
says,  ought  to  be  thick,  and  the  sourest  that  can  bepL 
1.  Vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  would  harden  the  hat  Uii 
much,  which  is  kept  mellow  by  the  dregs.  2.  The 
dregs  are  said  by  the  workmen  to  hold  or  fill  the  ho^, 
whilst  a  little  vitriol  cleanses  it  of  the  dirt,  Acikl 
may  be  on  the  rabbit  or  other  wools.  3.  Aaolkr 
advantage  attending  the  use  of  dregs,  whether  d 
beer,  porter,  or  wine,  is,  that  as  the  boiling  of  Ae 
dying  does  not  draw  out  much  of  the  mucilage  fam 
each  hat  when  it  comes  to  be  stiffened,  £t  dicgs 
form  a  body  within  the  hat,  sufficiently  strong  or  le. 
tentive  to  keep  the  glue  from  coming  through  amosfrt 
the  nap.  4.  Vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  alone  pugcs  « 
weakens  the  goods  too  much,  consequently  half  tf 
the  quantity  does  better  with  the  addition  of  dre|{i,  m 
it  allows  the  body  to  be  made  closer  fay  more  woth. 

Of  these  four  reasons  for  the  use  of  dregi^  thi 
last  alone  appears  to  us  perspicuous  or  at  all  sstii* 
factory.  But  be  this  as  it  ntay,  acid  of  some  kisA 
gives  a  roughness  to  the  surface  of  the  hair,  vttch 
facilitates  the  mechanical  action  of  felting;  nd  Mr. 
Collinfon  informed  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  in  a  pf^ 
c:ss,  cviWeA  carotting,  they  make  use  of  nitreos  mt 
In  this  operation,  the  material  is  pat  into  a  niitait 
of  the  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids  in  water,  and  kept 
in  the  digesting  heat  of  a  stove  all  night;  by  vhidr 
mcanfl  the  hair  acquires  a  ruddy  or  yellow  cokm^vA 
loses  part  of  its  strength. 

*'  It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  hat  stSl  pos- 
sesses the  form  of  a  cone,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
several  actions  it  has  undergone  have  only  converted 
it  into  a  soft  flexible  felt,  capable  of  being  exteodei, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  in  every  dtrectiott.    TW 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  the  form  rvqniicd 
by  the  wearer.     For  this  purpose  the  workman  tuns 
up  the  edge  or  rim  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  then  returns  the  point  back  again  thrQUi^ 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cap,  so  far  as  cot  to  take 
out    this  fold,   but  to    produce  another    inner  U^ 
of  the  same  depth.     The  point  being  retjraed  hsek 
again  in   the  same  manner,   produces  a  third  foU; 
and  thus  the  workman  proceeds,  until  the  whole  hat 
acquired  the  appearance    of  a   flat     circular  piece, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  concentric  undulatioos  cr 
folds,  with  the  point  in    the    centre.      This  b  led 
upon   the  plank,  where  the  workman^   keqMOg  the 
piece   wet  with   the    liquor,     pulls    out    the   point 
with    his    fingers,    and    presses    it    down  with  hif 
hand,    at    the    same  time  turning    it  round  os  iti 
centre  in  contact  with  the  plank,  till  he  has,  by  Ail 
means,  rubbed  out  a  fiat  portion   equal  to  the  is- 
tended  crown  of  the  hat.     In  the  next  place  he  tiUi 
a  block,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  applies  the  dtf 
central  portion  of  the  felt,  and  by  forcing  a  stria^ 
down  the  sides  of  the  block,  he  causes  the  next  psrt 
to   assume   the  figure  of  the  crown,  whidi  he  oce- 
tinues  to  wet  and  work,  until  it  has  properly  disposed 
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itielf  roond  the  block.    The  Hm  now  appeirs  like  a  notched   side,    forming    an    an^le    somewhat    like 

*floiBiced  or  pu^ered  appendage  round  the  edge  of  that  of  a  carpenter's  square.     When   the  legs   of 

fke  crown ;  but  the  block  being  set  upright  on  the  this  angle  are  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  crown, 

plank,  the  requisite  figure  is  soon  given  by  working,  and  the  board  lies  flat  on  the  rim  of  tlie  hat,  the 

ivbbing,  and  extending  this  part.      Water  only   is  notched   edge  will  lie  nearly   in   tlie  direction    of 


in  this  operation   of  fashioning  or  blocking;  the  radius,  or  line  pointing   to  the  centre  of  the 

•t  tbe    cottclurion  of  which    it  is  pressed  ouf   by  hat.     A   knife  being    therefore  inserted   in   one  of 

tiie    blunt    edge  of   a  copper    implement    for    that  the  notches,  it  is  easy  to  draw  it  round  by  leaning 

purpoteu  the  tool    against  tlie  crown,    and   it  will  cut  the 

**  Previous  to  the  dyeing,  the  nap  of  the  hat  is  border  very  regular  and  true.     This  cut  is  made 

niaed  or  loosened  out  with  a  wire  brush,  or  carding  before  the  hat  is  quite  Bnished,  and  is  not  carried 

iulrument.    The  fibres  are    too    rotten    after  the  entirely  through;    so  that  one  of  the  last  opera- 

dyeing  to  bear  this  operation.    The  dyeing  materials  tions  consists  in   tearing    off   the  redundant    part, 

•re  logwood,  and  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  iron  which  by  that  means  leaves  an  edging  of  beaver 

wod  of  copper,  known  in  the  marliet  by  the  names  of  round  the  external  face  of  the  flap.      When   the 

flneen  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.     As  the  time  of  Mr.  hat  is  completely  finished,  the  crown  is  tied  up  in 

CSoIliiison  waa  limited,  and  my  attention,  says  Mr.  gauze  paper,  which  is  neatly  ironed  down.     It  is 

Meliolaon,    was  more  particularly    directed   to  the  then    ready    for     the    subsequent     operations    of 

'vediaDical  processes,    I  did  not  go  into  the  dye-  lining,*'  &c. 

Wmb  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hats  are  boiled  Our  author   concludes  his  valuable  memoir  on 

^th   the  ]<^wood,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  the  the  fabrication    of  hats,    with    some    observations 

■ifiiie  solution.    I  particularly  asked  whether  galls  on  the  probable  gain    or  loss  of   employing  ma« 

m&n  naed,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  chinery  in   the  manufacture.      These   observations, 

'^'The  dyed  hats  are,  in  the  next  place,  taken  as  they  are  stated  in  the  original  paper,    we  re- 

"to  the  atlfiemng  shop.     One  workman,  assisted  by  a  commend    to    the  serious    attention    of  every  ju- 

tey,  does  this  part  of  the  business.     He  has  two  dicious   hat-maker,  who  carries  on  his  business  on 

vtaaeli,  or  boilers,  the  one  containing  the  grounds  a  large  scale ;  for  he  will  find  them  not  the  reveries 

«f  atroog  beer,  which  costs  seven  shillings  per  barrel,  of  a  rash  speculatist,  but  the  cool  reflections  of  a 

and  tbe  other  vessel  containing  melted  glue,  a  little  real  philosopher,    who    is    at    the    same   time    no 

ttfamer  than  it  is  used  by  carpentets.    Our  author  stranger  to   the    arts    of  life.      They    suggest  the 

particnlarly  asked,  whether  this  last  solution  con-  following  subjects  of    inquiry  :    Whether   carding, 

IriBcd  any  other  ingredient  besides  glue,  and  was  which  is  rapidly  and  mechanically  done,  be  inferior 

— iiifd  that  it  did  not.    The  beer  grounds  are  applied  to  bowing,    which  does  not  promise  much  facility 

te  tbe  inside  of  the  crown  to  prevent  the  glue  from  for   mechanical   operation  ?    Wlicther  a   succession 

-ftooAng  through  to  the  face,  and  also,  as  he  supposes,  of   batts    or  cardings  might    be   thrown  round    a 

.  10  give  the  requisite  firmness  at  a  less  expense  than  fluted    cone,     which  rapidly    revolving,   in   contact 

coold  be  produced  by  glue  alone.     If  the  glue  were  with   three  or  more  cylinders,  might  perform   the 

to  pass  through  the  hat  in  different  places,  it  might,  hardening,  and  even  the  working,   with  much  more 

%e  imaglnea,  be  more  difficult  to  produce  an  even  precision  and  speed  than  they  are  now  done  by  hand  ? 

'  ^pas  upon  the  fiice    in   the  subsequent  finishing.  Whether  blocking  or  shaping  be  not  an  operation 

aW  ftlue  stiffening  is  applied  after  the  beer  grounds  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  operation  of  one 

ave  oried,  and  then   only  upon  the  lower  fiice  of  or  more   machines?    Whether   loose    weaving    and 

4ka  flap,  and  the  inride  of  the  crown.      For  this  subsequent  felting    might   not    produce   a   lighter, 

IHUpuae,   the  hat  is  put    into    another    hat,  called  cheaper,  and   stronger  article?   And   how  far    the 

m  stifRsiing  hat,  the  crown    of  which    is    notched,  mechanical  felting,    which   is  not  confined  merely 

4ft   alit  open    in    yarious    directions.      These   are  to  the  hairs  of  animals,  might   be  applied  to  this 

Aan  placed    in  a    hole  in  a    deal    board,   which  art? 

aappoits  the  flap^  and  the  glue  is  applied  with  a  Before  wc  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth 

trash.  while  to  state  Mr.   Dunnage's  method  of  making 

**  The    dry  hat,    after  this    operation,    is  very  water-proof  hati^  in  imitation  of  beaver,  for  which, 

t%id^   and  its  figure  irregular.     The  last  dressing  in  November  1794,  he  obtained  a  patent.     It  is 

is  ^fren  by  the  application  of  moisture  and  heat,  as  follows :  Let  a  shag  be  woven,  of  such   count 

tbe  use  of  the  brush,  and  a  hot  iron,  some-  in  the  reed,  and  citt  over  such  sized  wire,  as  will 

in  the  shape  of   that  used    by  tailors,    but  give  the  hats    to   bb  manufactured  from    it    that 

and  broader  on  the  face.    The  hat  being  degree  of  richness,  or   appearance    of  fur,    which 

by  exposure  to  steam,   is  drawn   upon  a  may  be  thought  necessary.     The  materials  of  which 

Hock,  to  which  it  is  securely  applied  by  the  former  this    shag    may     be    composed     are    various,    and 

■lethod  of  forcing  a  string  down  from  the  crown  should  be  accommodated  to  different  kind  of  hats, 

to    the    conmoencement    of   the    rim.      Tlic  judg-  according  to  the  degree  of  beauty,   and  durability 

aaeot   of  the  workman  is  employed  in  moistening,  to  be  given  them,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 

lull  ailing^  and    ironing  the  hat,  in   order   to    give  designed   to  be  sold;  that  is  to  say,  silk,  mohair, 

mad  preserve  the  proper  figure.     When  the  rim   of  or  any  other  hair  that  is  capable  of   being  spun 

tibe  hat  is  not  intended  to  be  of  an  equal  width  into  an   end  fine  enough  for  the  purpose,   cotton, 

ttroogiioat,  it  is  cut  by  means  of  a  wooden,   or  inkle,  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  any,  or  all  the  above 

metallic  pattern ;  but  as  no  such  hats  are  materials,    as  may   suit  the  different   purposes    of 

in  £uhion,  Mr.  Nicholson  saw  only  the  tool  the  manufacturer.      Those  answer  best  (says  our 

cutting  them  round.     The  contrivance  is  very  author),    which  are  made  with    two    poles,    either 

iogenioas  and  simple.     A   number  of  notches  are  of   Bergaro,   Piedmont,   or  Organxine  silk,  rising 

aaade  in  one  edge  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  for  the  nltemateiy,    in    a    reed    of    about    nine    hundred 

porpose  of   Inserting  the    point    of   a    knife,  and  count  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  with   three   shoots 

iRMna  one  side  or  e^pe  of  this  piece  of  wood  there  over  each   wire.      This  method    uf   weaving   dts- 

yocecda  a  itratt  handle^  which  lies  parallel  to  the  tributes  the  silk  (as  it  may  be  put  single  intb  the 
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barnets),    and     preTents     any    ribby    appearance  gree  of  ftifiaeu,  or  realaCaiice  to  tke  tevdb,  ii  t 

whicb     it    might   have    if    the    tilk   were    paued  good  beaver.    The  mticilagiiioiit  VMittier  vhich  hi 

double,  and  the  whole  of  the  pole  cut  over  fach  uied  to    attach  the  atifieohig  to   the  enma,   md. 

wire.     This  may  be  made  either  on  a  two  or  four  the  upper    and  under    parts  of   tbo  brim  Co  mA. 

thread  ground  of  hard  silk,  shot  with  fine  cotton,  other,  was  composed  of  oie  pound  of  fimi  anlie 

which     he    thinks    preferable    for    shoot,    to   silk,  or     senega,    one     pound   of  ttai^    aad   bdf  a 

inkle,  or  any   other   material,  as   it  forms   l>oth    a  pound  of  glue,  boiled  up  with  as  much  water  ai 

close  and  fine   texture.     An  inferior   kind  of  hats  reduced  the  whole  to  the  conslitenoe  of  a  thick 

may  be    made   from  any   of   the  before-mentioned  paste.      A  greater  or  less    proportioii  of  aaj  d 

materials,    and   with     cheaper   silk.       This     ahag  these  ingredients  may  be  used,  and  other  glatfaHoi 

should  be  stretched  on  a  frame,  such  as  dyers  use  and     adhesive    substance!    may    aoawer   the  shh 

to   rack    cloth;    then    (having   previously    set  the  purposes;  or    drying    oils    may    be   made   «8#«l^ 

pile   upright   with   a  comb,   to   prevent   its   being  instead  of  this  or  other  muciMge ;    or  any  of  tha 

Injured  or   stuck   together),   go    over   the   ground  resinous  gums  dissolved  in  oil  or  ipirilfl;   ody  il 

with  thin   size,  laid    cm  with   a   soft   brush.     For  should   be  observed,   in  this    oaie^    the    hata  «9 

black,   or   dark    colours,    common   size    will   do ;  require  more  time  in  the  preparation,   aa  tha  d^ 

with    white,    or  any  light  colour,  use  isinglass,  or  matter,  unless  exposed  to  the  air,  will  neC  nadf^ 

a  size  made   from  white  kid   leather.     Tibese,    or  dry  ;  but  he  found  by  experience  that  the  aheso- 

gum,   or   any    other   mucilaginous    matter,  which,  mentioned     composition     does    not    diy   hard  ar 

without  altering  the   colour,    wiU  prevent   oil  from  brittle,   but  retains   that   pleasant   flfiillBly 

getting    through  the   ground    so  as    to   injure  the  is  agreeable  to  the  toudi»  while  it   eomoM 

pile,    will  answer  the  purpose.      Take  care  not  to  to   the  other  materials  a  sufficient  dagiee  of 

apply   more    of   any   material,    as    a   preparation,  ticity.     Before   the  brim    is   nerfeetly    dryt 

than    may   be  fully    saturated    with  oil  or  varnish,  should  be  taken  to  form  a  nedc  or    rising 

so  that  water  will  not  discharge  it  from  the  ground,  the  hole  where  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the 

The    size,  or    other   glutinous   matter,  being    dry,  by  notching  it    round  with  a  pair  of  acismib 

the   pile  must   be   teaseled,    or  carded  with  a  fine  then  forcing  it  over  a  Uodc  aomething  larger  i 

card,   till  the  silk   is  completely   taken  out  of  the  you  have  made  the  hole,   to  that   the  uncut 

twist   or  tlirowing,     when  it  will    lose    its    coarse  may  turn  up,  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  cm 

shaggy   look,    and    assume    the   appearance    of   a  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     Before  you  joaa  lla 

very  fine   fur.      It   must   now   be   once   more  set  crown  and   brim  together,    go  over  the  o^laaia  sf 

upright   with   a   comb,    and   you  may   proceed    to  the  neck  of  the  brim,  and  the  inside  of  the  erae^ 

lay  on  your   water. proof   material;    this   too    may  as  high  as  tlie  neck  will  come    (whidh  aiioJd  bt 

be  varied   according  to   circumstances.     For  black,  about   half  an  inch),  with  the  prepared  eil{  ■! 

or  any   dark   colour,   linseed  oil  well   boiled   with  iihen  they  are  nearly  dry,  ao  as  to  adtwii  talks 

the  usual  driers,  and   thickened  with  a  small  quan-  finger  on  touching  them,  put  the  ciown  oicr  Iks 

tity  of  eny  good  drying  colour,  will  do ;  for  white,  oedr  of  the  brim,  and  let  them  be  aewed  atm^ 

or  very  fine  colours,  poppy  or  nut  oil,  or^copal  or  together,  taking  care  to  sew  down  as  fillie  rftic 

other  varnitihe?,   may  be   used.      In  this  particular  pik  as  possible^  and  using  the  same  prwealinn  d 

the  manufacturer  must  judge  what  will  best  answer  oiling,  where  the  needle  has  been  through  as  «M 

his    purpose,    taking    care    never  to  use  any  thing  observed  in    making    up    the    crown.     The  bit  h 

that    wiU   dry  hard,    or   be  subject  to  crack.      Mr.  now   ready    for    dressing;    which    operatJoa   aif 

Dunnage   has   found  good   drying   linseed   oil  pre-  be  performed  over  a  block,  with  a  hot  iron, 

ferable  to  any  other  thing  which  he  has  used,  and.  Sic.  in  the  same  manner  as  those  comoaonly 

with    the   precaution  of  laying   on   very   little  the  felts.      When  putting  in  th^  lining,  be  voy 

first  time,    it    will     not    injure    the    finest  colours,  ful  to  let  the  needle  only  take  hold  of  the  i 

When    the   first  coat  of  oil  is   dry,  go   over   it  a  surface    of  the   brim ;    for  should    it  pailuisli  ikf 

second   and   a   third   time,     if  necessary,    till   you  upper    one,   the    water   will  find    its    wty  thiaqfk 

are    convinced    the  pores  of  the  ground   are   fully  and    the  hat   be  of   no  value.      Though  we  hsit 

closed   up,    and   the    stuff  rendered   impervious   to  already   declared    how    little     we    are 

water.      It  should  now  stand    several  days,  till   the  with    the    operation    of    bat-maldng,    we 

smell   is    sufficiently    gone    ofiT;    and    before   it    is  help  suggesting   the   inquiry,  whether  these 

taken   from  the    frame,    should  be  gone  over   with  proof  hats  might  not  be  improved  both  in  aiic>|A 

some  ox  gall  or  lime  water,  to  take  off  Ibe  grea&i-  and   beauty,  by  a  slight  felting  before  the  apfbi- 

ness,    which  would  otherwise   prevent  the  stiffening  tion  of  the   size  by  the  brush.     Such  of  Aoi  * 

from  adhering  to  the  oil.     The  material  being  now  are  composed  of  wool  or  hair,  or  contain  a  wktan 

ready    to  be   formed  into  hats,  should    be  cut  into  of  these  materials,  are  unquestionably  susoeftUa^ 

proper  shapes  for  that  purpose.     The  crown  should  felting. 

be   made   up  over  a    block,    with    needle  and  silk.  Hats  are  also  made  for  women's  wear,  of  dip^ 

the    oiled  side    outwards.      The  seams    should  then  straw,  or  cane,  byplattinjc,  and  sewing  tbefditii*' 

be    rubbed  with     a    piece  of  hard  wood,    bone,  or  gether;  beginning  with  the  centre  of  the  crova,  u' 

ivory,  to  make  them  lie  flat,  and  the  edges  of  the  working  round  till  the  whole  is  finished.     Hats  for  tk 

stuff  pared    off  very    near    (he    stitches,  that    no  same  purpose  are  also  wove  and  made  of  hoiaeJHK 

joint  may   appear  on   the  right   side.      The  seams  gilk,  &c     See  Straw  hat. 

.hould   tt..en  be  carefully  gone  over  with   the  pre-  HA/TBAND.  #.  (hat  and  l>amd).  A  llH* 

pared   oil,  till  every  crevice  or  hole  made  by  the  .    ,           j  ^i     v    *.  •#>          \ 

needle    is     completely    filled    up,    and    the    crown  ^^'^l^  ^IT/^  ,**i*U^                                   v      a  .ij^tf 

rendroa   perfectly    water-proof.      The   crown    may  ,    HATCASE.*.  (An^  and  CflT*^.}     A  tllfm 

then   Ll-   tuned    and    stifiened,    by    sticking    linen,  box  for  a  hat  (^rfdwon). 


HAT  HAT 

To  produce  by  precedent  action  (Hooker^  4,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Reaumur,  who,  by  a  number 

To  fomi  by  nieaitatioD ;  to  contrive.  5.  (from  of  experimentft,  reduced  the  art  to  certain  jirin- 

kaeher^  French,  to  cut.)  To  shade  by  lines  in  ciples.     He  found  by  experience  that  the  heat 

drawing'  or  graving'  (Dr^den).  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  nearly  the  same 

STb  Hatch,  v,  ».     1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  with  that  marked  32  on  his  thennornctor,  or 

iprowing  quick  (^Boylc).     2.  To  be  in  a  state  tliat  marked  1^5  on  Fahrenheit's.     This  <IeKree 

of  adrance  toward  effect.  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  skin  of  the  hen, 

Hatch.  #.  (from  the  verb,)    I .  A  brood  ex-  and  what  is  rrniarkablo,  of  the  skin  of  all  other 

eluded  from  the  efi^g'.    2.  Theact  of  oxrlnsion  domestic  fowls,  and    probably  of   all   otlicr 

from  the  ecfg.  3.  Disclosure:  discovery  r<S7<^/A:«  kinds  of  birds.     The  de«rree  of  heat   which 

^peare).  4.  (heca,  Saxon.)  Ahalfdoor(<SAaAr-  brings  about  the  drveiopineiit  of  the  cygnet, 

jyPMtre).  5.  (In  tlie  plural.)  The  doors  or  open-  the  gosling,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the  same  as 

ipgv  by  which  they  descend  from  one  deck  or  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary-Kong- 

ioor  of  a  ship  to  another  (^Dryden),    6.  To  be  ster,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  smallest  huin- 

umder  Hatches.    To  be  in  a  state  of  iguo-  ming-bird :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time 

annr,  poverty,  or  depression  (^Locke),  during  which  this  heat  ought  to  be  comma ni- 

2y»  HA'TCHEL.  V.  a.  (AacAc/f /i,  German.)  cated  to  the  eggs  of  different  birds:  it  will 

To  beat  flax  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrous  from  bring  the  canary-bird  to  perfection  in  eleven 

the  brittle  part  (^fVoodward).  or  twelve  days,  while  the  turkey- pout  will  rc- 

Ha'tchel.  #.  (hacheli  Cierman.)    The  in«  quire  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight. 

■tnunent  with  which  flax  is  beaten.  Mr.  Keaumur  invented  a  sort  of  low  boxes, 

HA'TCHELLER.  #.  (from  An/cAe/.)    A  without  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.    These, 

beater  of  flax.  which  he  calls  artifical  parents,  not  only  shel- 

HA'TCHET.  #.  (haehe^  hackette,  French.)  ter  the  chickens  from  the  injuries  of  the  air, 

A  email  axe  (CrcuAatp).  bat  afford  a  kindly  warmth,  so  that  they  nre- 

Hatgbbt-pace.  #.  A  thin  ugly  face  (Dry,)  sently  take  the  benefit  of  their  shelter  as  readily 

Hatch bt-foem,  in  botany.    See  Dola-  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 

BBiFORif.  a  hen.    After  hatching,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  keep  tlie  chickens  for  some  time  in  a  room  urt- 

9gg99  wliether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  fully  heated,  and  furnished  with  these  boxes  ; 

ei  the  parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  but  afterwards  they  mav  be  safely  exposed  to 

piodace  younjg  chickens  alive.  For  the  natural  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in  which  it  may  not 

piocaw,  see  the  Article  Ornituologt.  be  amiss  to  place  one  of  these  artificial  parents  to 

Tbe  art  of  batching  chickens  by  means  of  shelter  them    if   there    should    be    occasion 

9fWtB9  has  long  been  practised  in  E^ypt ;  but  for  it. 

It  ie  there  onfy  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood, 

dngle  Tillage  named  Berme,and  to  those  that  they  are  generally  a  tvhole  day  after  bein;^ 

IItw  at  a  email  distance  from  it.    Towards  the  liatched  before  they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and 

bwiimin^  of  automa  they  scatter  themselves  then  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  may  be  given  them 

wiiQiwer  the  country,  where  each  person  among  fur  a  day  or  two,  after  which  they  will  begin 

ibein  ie  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of  to  pick  up  insects  and  grass  for  themselve.s. 

Htorm,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  siie.  But  to  save  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  ca< 

bat  in  general  they  are  capable  of  containing  pons  may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the 

ftooB  forty  to  fourscore  thousand  ese%,    Tlie  same  manner  as  hens  do.     Mr.  Keaunmr  as- 

Damber  of  these  ovens  placed  up  and  down  the  snres  us  that  he  has  &een  above  two  hundred 

Doantry  ie  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-six,  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended 

md  they  usoally  keep  them  working  for  about  only  by  three  or  four  such  capo  !is.   Nay,  cocks 

dz  monthe.    As,  therefore,  each  brood  takes  may  be  taught   to  perform  the   sauie  olfice, 

op  in  an  o^en,  ae  under  a  ben^only  twenty-one  which  they,  as  well  as  the  capons,  tvill  conti- 

ura*  it  ie  easy  in  every  one  of  them  to  hatch  cue  to  do  all  their  lives  after. 

eignt different  oroods  of  chickens.    Every  Uer-  To  facilitate  the  process  of  hatching,  an  ap- 

BieMi  ie  onder  the  obligation  of  delivenng  to  paratus  called  an  artificial  mother  has  been  re- 

llbe  pereon  who  intmsts  him  with  an  oven,  ccntly  invented,  and  the  inventor  rewarded  by 

only  two-thirds  of  as  many  chickens  as  there  the  Society  of  Arts. 

kmwe  been  eggs  pat  under  his  care ;  and  he  is  a  HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  mar^hal- 

gttiaer  by  thie  bargain,  as  more  tlian  two-thirds  lin^  of  several  coats  of  arms  in  an  efcutcheon. 

pf  tbe  eg^  osiially  produce  chickens.  In  order  liATCiiMEXT  is  also  a  popular  name  for  an 

to  niake  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chickens  achievement. 

irearly  eo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  suppos-  By  tliesc  hatchments  or  funeral  escutcbeonst, 

•dthatonly  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  it  may  be  known  after  any  persou*8  decease 

and  that  each  brood  consists  of  at  least  thirty  what'rank  either  he  or  she  held  when  livlnir ; 

llHMieand  chickens ;  and  thus  it  would  appear  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman's  hatchment,  whether 

tiint  tlie  orens  of  E^ypt  ^ive  life  yearly  to  at  he  was  a  batchelor,  married  man,  or  ividower, 

leaetniDety-twomiUioDS  SIX  hundred  and  forty  with  the  like  distinctions  for  gentlewomen. 

thonsand  of  these  animals.  See  11ek.\ldbt. 

Thie  neefal  and  advantageous  method  of  HAT'C'HWTAY.  #.  (Uatchc*  and  fcny.)  T'ik 

batching  eggehas  been  employed  in  Francj^  by  way  over  or  through  the  batciies. 


H  A  V 


H  A  U 


To  HATE.  V.  a.  (hanan,  Saxon.)  To  de- 
test ;  to  ahLor ;  to  abominate  (Shakipeare), 

Hate.  »,  (hare,  Saxon.)  Malignity;  de- 
testation ;  the  contrary  to  love  (^Broome). 

HA'TEFUL.  a.  (hate  andyw//.).  1.  That 
causes  abhorrence ;  odions  (Peacham),  2.  Ab- 
horrent; detesting;  malignant;  malevolent 
(firyden). 

HA'TEFULLY.  ad.  1.  Odiously;  abo- 
minably. 2.  Malignantly ;  maliciously  (fihap- 
man), 

HA'TEFULNESS.  *.  Odiousness. 

HA'TER.  #.  (from  hate,)  One  that  hates ; 
an  abhorrer ;  a  detester  (South),      . 

HATFIELD,  or  Bishop's  Hatfield, 
a  totvn  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Herts.  It 
takes  the  latter  name  for  having  unce  belonged 
to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  who  had  a  palace  here, 
which  with  the  manor  became  alienated  to  the 
crown,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elfzabeth,  who 
occasionally  resided  here,  and  was  hence  con- 
ducted to  be  crowned,  at  London,  Here  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursday:  seven  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Hertford,  and  nineteen  and  a  half 
N.    London.     Lat    51.    48    N.     Lon.    0. 

low. 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  or  Hatfield 
Regis,  a  town  in  Essex,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays.     Lat.  51.  48  N.    Lon.  0.  20  E. 

HATHERLY,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  with 
a  market  on  Fridays.  Lat  50. 52  N.  Lon. 
4.  9  W. 

HATRED,  s,  (from  hate,)  Hate ;  ilLwill ; 
malignity ;  abhorrence  (South,) 

To  HA'TTER.  v.  n.  To  harass ;  to  weary ; 
to  tire  out  (Dry den), 

Ha'tter.  s,  (from  hat,)  A  maker  of  hats. 

HA'TTOCK.  *.  (attack,  Erse.)  A  shock  of 


corn. 


HATUAN,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Upper 
Hungarv,  28  miles  N.E,  of  Buda.  Lat.  4/, 
44  N.     Lon.  18.  54  E. 

HAVANNA,  a  seaport  on  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  Florida,  It  is 
famous  for  its  harbour,  which  is  so  large  that 
it  may  hold  1000  vessels ;  and  yet  the  mouth 
is  so  narrow  that  only  one  ship  can  enter  at  a 
time.  This  is  the  place  where  all  the  ships 
thai  come  from  the  Spanish  settlements  ren- 
dezvous on  their  return  to  Spain.  It  is  near 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  1700,  was 
computed  to  contain  26,000  inhabitants,  Spa- 
niards, Mulattoes,  and  Negroes ;  a  number 
which  must  have  been  considerably  increased 
since.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  well 
defended  by  forts  and  platforms  of  great  guns. 
The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  of  stone,  and 
some  of  them  superbly  furnished ;  and  the 
churches  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Here  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  and  captain-ge- 
neral of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  officers,  as  well 
as  of  an  assessor  for  the  assistance  of  the  go- 
vernor and  captaini-general  of  the  West  Indies, 
of  the  bishop  of  St.  Ja^o  de  Cuba,  and  of 
most  of  the  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  be- 
loi)gliii>^  to  the  Island.  It  was  taken  by  the 
JSn;;lish  in  17^2,  but  restored  to  the  Spaniards 


by  the  treaty  of  peace  io  I7M.  It  it  mtod  oo 
the  W.  side  of  the  harbour.  Lat.  23. 12  N. 
Lon  82.  13  W. 

HAVANT,  a  town  in  Haiii|Mliire,  with  t 
market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  50.  52  N.  Loo. 
0.  58  E. 

HAU'BERC.  i,  (hauberg,  old  French.)  A 
coat  of  mail ;  a  breastplate  \Spen9eT), 

To  HAVE.  V,  a,  I  have^  Uioa  A<u(,heUei; 
we,  ve,  they  have;  pret.  and  part.  pass.  kU. 
(habban,  Saxon ;  hehben^  Dutch.)  I.  Not  te 
be  without  (^c/#).  2.  To  carry ;  to  wear  (Si^ 
ney),  3.  To  make  use  of  (Judge*),  i,  Tb 
possess  (Exodus),  5.  To  obtain;  to  eokj 
(John),  6.  To  take ;  to  receive  (Drydem.)  7. 
To  be  in  any  state  (Samuel),  8.  To  pat;  to 
take  (Tusser),  9.  To  procure;  to  find  (Locke).  , 

10.  Not  to  neglect;  not  to  omit  CShakspmre.)  ' 

11.  To  hold;  to  re^rd  (PsaimsX  12.  Te 
maintain ;  to  hold  opinion  (Baeamj.  13.  To 
contain  (Shakgpeare^  14.  To  reqiure;  to 
claim  (Dry den),  lo.  To  be  a  husband  or 
wife  to  another  (Shaksneare).  15.  To  be  ea- 
gaged,  as  in  a  task  (Additon).  1 7«  To  wisk ; 
to  desire  (P#fl//wjr).  18.  Tohxkj (Collier).  19. 
It  is  most  used  in  English,  as  in  otlwr  Ei* 
ropean  languages,  as  an  auxiliary  Terb  to  maks 
the  tenses ;  have,  hast,  and  hath^  or  kas,  the 
preterperfect ;  and  had  and  hast^  the  preterplo- 

Serfect.  20.  Have  at,  or  with,  is  an  ezpressioa 
enoting  resolution  to  make  some   attufl 
(Dryden), 
tiAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenbnrff,  which 

Eroceeds  from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  m edda- 
urg,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  mtk 
electorate  of  Brandenburg,  with  a  oecnlarisr^ 
bishop's  see.     Lat.  53.  5  N.     Lon.  12.  26E. 

HA'VEN.  s,  (haven,  Dutch.).  1,  A  port; 
a  harbour ;  a  station  for  ships  (Den.)  2.  A 
shelter ;  an  asylum  (Shakspeare). 

HA'VENEll.  *.  (fromAav^n.)  Anorerscer 
of  a  port  (Carew), 

HA'VER.  s,  ((rom have.')  Possessor;  holder 
(Shakspeare), 

Haver  is  a  common  word  in  the  nordicn 
counties  for  oats  (Peacham), 

HAVERFORD-WEST,  a  town  of  IVm- 
brokeshire,  with  markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Si* 
turdavs.  It  is  a  town  and  connty  of  itsflf, 
seated  on  a  creek  of  Milford-haven,  over  which 
is  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  handsome :  it 
contains  three  parishes,  613  houses,  and  29190 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  with 
several  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and  sends  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  assizes  and  cooii- 
ty  gaol  are  kept  here.  Lat.  51.  50  N.  Loo. 
5.  0  W, 

HAVERHILL,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  with  i 
market  on  Wednesdays,  and  a  manu&ctnre  of 
checks,  cottons,  and  fustians.  Lat.  52. 6  N« 
Lon.  0.  28  E. 

HAUGHT.  a.  (haut,  French.)  1.  Haiirfi. 
ty;  insolent:  ohsoiete (Shakspeare).  2.  Hi^; 
proudly  magnanimous  (Spenser). 

HA'LGHTILY.  ad.  (from  haughty.) 
Proudly;  arrogantly^;  contemptuously ([/>r)') 


HAU  HAW 

HA'UOHTINESS.    #.    (from  haughty).  Ha'tock.  tiifei^.   A  word  of  enconngv- 

PHde ;  arrogmnce  (Drvdeni),  ment  to  slangbter  (Shakspeare\ 

Haugbtiness,  says  Dr.  CJogan,  is  an  overt  act  To  Ha'vock.  v,  a,  (from  the  nonn.)    To 

of  pride,  manifested  by  some  conduct  or  ex-  waste ;  to  destroy ;  to  lay  waste  (Milton), 

pression,  indicative  of  unmerited  contempt  of  HAVRE,  in  geography,  the  same  with  ha- 

others.     It  may  be  deemed  in  this  case  the  ven  or  liarbour. 

swelling  of  pride  into  an  emotion.  Havre-de-Grace,  a  considerable  seaport 

HA'UGHTY.   a,    (hautainey  French,)    1.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Seine, 

Proud  ;  lofty ;  insolent ;  arrogant ;  contemptu-  with  a  strong  citadel  and  good  arsenal.     Lat. 

onu  (Clarendon).    2.  Proudly  great  fPrtor).  49.  29  N.    ton.  0.  II  E. 

3.  Bold  ;  adventurous:  obsolete  (Spenser).  HAUT,  in  music,  high  or  shrill. 

HA'VINO.  #.  (from  have.)     I.  Fossessiou  ;  HAUTBOY.    A  portable  wind  instrument 

estate ;  fortune  (Shakspeare),    2.  The  act  or  of  the  reed  kind,  adapted  to  hiffh  or  shrill 

state  of  possessing  (St  (/luy).    3.  Behaviour;  notes,  consisting  of  a  tube  gradually  widening 

le^larity  (Shakapeare).  from   the  top  towards  the  lower  end,   and 

HA'VlOUR.  8.  (for behaviour.)  Conduct;  furnished  with  keys  and  circular  holes  for 

BHuiiiers :  not  used  (Spenser).  modulating  its  sounds.    The  name  is  French, 

To  HAUL.  V.  a.  (naler,  French,  to  draw.)  haut  bois^  viz.  high^wood,  the  instrument  with 

To    pull :   to   draw ;    to    drag  by   violence  which  it  is  compared  in  the  formation  of  the 

(Pope),  name  being  the  bassoon,  or  low  wood  instm- 

Haul  the  wind,  in  na\'al  affairs,  to  di-  ment. 
rect  the  ship's  course  nearer  to  that  point  of  the  HAUTEFEUILLE  (John,)  an  ingenious 
compass  from  which  the  wind  arises.  Exanu  mechanic,  born  at  Orleans  in  1674.  He  made 
pie.  If  a  ship  sail  south-west,  with  the  wind  a  great  progress  in  mechanics  in  general,  but 
nortlierly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the  wind  had  a  particular  taste  for  clock-work,  and 
fiuther  to  the  westward :  to  perform  this  ope«  made  several  discoveries  in  it  that  were  of 
ration,  it  is  necessary  to  arrane^e  the  sails  more  singular  use.  It  was  he  it  seems  who  found 
obliquely  with  her  keel ;  to  brace  the  yards  out  the  secret  of  moderating  the  vibration  of 
Bore  forward,  and  to  haul  the  lower  sheets  the  balance  by  means  of  a  small  steeI-sprinj|C, 
farther  aft,  and  finally  to  put  the  helm  over  the  which  has  since  been  made  use  of.  This  dis- 
larboard-side  of  the  vessel.  When  her  head  it  covery  he  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
tumed  directly  to  the  westward,  and  her  sails  demy  of  Sciences  in  1694 ;  and  these  watches 
are  trimmed  accordingly,  she  is  said  to  have  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum- 
hauled  the  wind  four  points,  that  is  to  say,  watches ;  not  that  they  have  real  pendulums, 
from  south-west  to  tvest.  but  because  they  nearly  approach  to  the  just- 

Haul.  s.  (from  the  verb.)    Pull ;  violence  ness  of  pendulums.    M.  Huygens  perfected 

in  draffffing  (Thomson).  this  happy  invention  ;   but  having  declared 

HAlfM,  s.  (healm,  Saxon.)  Straw  (Tusser),  himselfthe  inventor  and  obtained  a  patent  for 

HAUNCH  OF  A  HORSE,  the  hip  of  the  making  watches  with  spiral  springs,  the  abhh 
animal.  That  part  of  the  hind  quarter  which  Feuille  opposed  the  registering  ont,  and  pub- 
extends  from  the  point  of  the  hip-bone,  down  lished  a  piece  on  the  suDJect  against  Huygens. 
the  thigh  to  the  hock.  The  phrase  "  putting  He  died  in  1724,  at  50  years  of  age.  Besides 
a  horse  upon  his  haunches,''  implies  making  the  above,  he  wrote  a  great  many  other  pieces, 
him  ^x  the  principal  weight  of  his  frame  upon  most  of  which  are  small  pamphlets,  but  ven^ 
his  hind  quarters,  by  which  he  bears  less  upon  curious:  as,  1.  His  perpetual  Pendulum,  i, 
the  bit,  and  becomes  habitually  li^ht  in  hand.  New  Inventions.    3.  The  Art  of  Breathing 

Haunch  of  venison,    the  hind  quarter  under  Water,  and  the  means  of  preserving  a 

of  a  fallow  deer  (buck  or  doe)  cut  in  a  parti-  Flame  shut  up  in  a  small  Place.  4.  Reflections 

rolar  form  for  the  table.    The  hind  quarter  on  Machines  for  raising  Water.    5.  His  Opi- 

of  a  stag,  or  hind,  passes  also  under  the  same  nion  on  the  different  Sentiments  of  Malle- 

denomiuation ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  call  braiiche  and  Regis,  relating  to  the  Appearance 

the  former  a  haunch  of  venison ;  the  latter,  a  of  the  moon  when  seen  in  the  Horizon.    6. 

Inunch  of  red  deer.  The  magnetic  Balance.    7.  A  Placet  to  the 

To  HAUNT.  V.  a.  (hanter,  French.)    1.  king  on  the  Longitude.    8.  Letter  On  the  Se- 

To  frequent ;  to  be  much  about  any  place  or  cret  of  the  Longitude.    9.  A  new  System  on 

person  (Sidney.)    2.  It  is  used  frequently  in  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea.     10.  The 

an  ill  sense  of  one   that  comes  unwelcome  means  of  Making  sensible  Experiments  that 

(S»i/l),  3.  It  is  eminently  used  of  apparitions  prove  the  motion  of  the  Earth :  and  many 

that  appear  in  a  particular  place  (Pope).  other  pieces. 

To  Haunt,  v.  n.  To  be  much  about ;  to  ap-  HAW,  a  sort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  several 

pear  frequently  (Shakspeare),  species  of  mespilus,  thence  denominated  haw- 

Haunt.  #.  (from  the  verb.)    1.  Place  in  thorns.    See  Imespilus. 

which  one  is  frequently  found.    2.  Habit  of  It  is  among  the  apophthegms  of  lord  Bacon, 

beinr  in  a  certain  place  (Arbuthnot).  that  '*  Store  of  haws  portend  a  hard  winter.** 

HA'UNTER.  s.  (from  haunt.)  Frequenter ;  Haw,  in  the  manage,  the  membrana  nioti- 

one  that  is  often  found  in  an3rplace  (frotton).  tans  of  a  horse's  eye,  common  to  him  with 

HA^OOK.   #.   (hafog^    Welsh.)    Waste;  several  other  quadrupeds ;  but  which  from  its 

iride  and  general  devastation  (Addtton),  enlargement  when  in  an  inflamed  state,  y 
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indaced  some  farriers  to  regard  it  as  a  morbid  much  the  same  manner ;  for  in  those  dayi,  ^  it 

production,  and  to  attempt  its  removal.    Gib-  was  thought  sufficient  for  noblemen  to  winde 

son  himself  has  given  directions  for  performing*  their  horn,  and  to  carry  tlieir  hawk  fair,  and 

so  absurd  an  operation.  leave  study  and  learning  to  the  childreD  U 

Haw  sometimes  denotes  a  small  parcel  of  moan  people."    The  former  were  the  accns> 

land.                                                                   '  plislmieuts  of  the  times;    Spenser  make^his 

To  Haw.  v.  n.   To  speak  slowly  with  fre-  gallant  sir  Tristram  boast, 

quent  intermission  and  hesitation  (Z'E^/raii.)  t^t    .     i        t      i      * .  »            i    »^  • 

Haw-pinch,  in  ornithology.    See  Loxia.  ^^  "  "*®''®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  mantleth  her  oo 

Haw-moth,  in  entomoloiry.     See  Sphinx.  ,--,   pearcn,                                   ^ 

HAWK.  #.  In  ornithology.     See  Falco.  „  Whether  high  townng,  or  accoasting  loir, 

Hawk,  #.  (hoch,  Welsh.)  An  effort  to  force  ^"1  ^  *^f,  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

phlegm  up  the  throat.  ^""  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

To  Hawk.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.')     1.  To  ^-  ^'^-  ^an^l 

fly  hawks  at  fowls;  to  catch  birds  oy  means  In  short,  this  diversion  was,  amon^  tbeold 

of  a  hawk  (Prior).    2.  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  English,  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  Uie  priri. 

the  wing  (Drvden),    3.  To  force  up  phlegm  lege  of  the  poor ;  no  rank  of  men  seenu  to 

with  a  noise  CShakspeare),  4.  To  sell  oy  pro-  have  been  excluded  the  amusement :  we  Inn 

claiming  in  the  streets  (from  hock^  German,  a  from  the  book  of  St  Alban's,  that  every  degvee 

salesman)  (Swift),  had  its  peculiar  hawk,    from    the  empeisr 

Hawk-wbed,    in   botany.      See   Hibka-  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.      See  fiL- 

CIUM.  GONRT. 

Hawk-wbbd  (Bastard.^    See  Cberis.  HAWKINS  (Sir  John,)  an  English  writtr 

HA'WKED.  a.  (from  hawk.)  Formed  like  and  magistrate,  was  bum  in  Loncion  in  1719. 

a  hawk's  bill  (^rotc^n).  After  receiving  a  good  education  he  wasarti- 

HAWKERiS    and   Pedlaes,    are    such  cled  to  an  attorney,  in  which  situation  be  loc 

dealers  or  itinerary  petty  chapmen  as  travel  to  only  acouired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  kw, 

different  fairs  or  towns  with  goods  or  wares,  but  paid  a  particular  attention  to  polite  litoa- 

and  are  placed  under  the  control  of  commis-  ture,  and  formed  an  early  intimacy  with  Dr. 

sioners,  oy  whom  they  are  licensed  for  that  Johnson,  which  lasted  through  life.    He  wai 

purpose  pursuant  to  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  25,  al^  greatly  attached  to  music,  and  beloii(pt4 

and  29  Geo.  III.  c.  26.    Traders  in  linen  and  to  a  society  of  which  Dr.  Peposch  wu  the 

woollen  manufactories  sending  their  goods  to  founder.     Hawkins  wrote  several  pieces  ia  the 

markets  and  fairs,  and  selling  them  by  whole-  periodical  publications,  particularly  the  Oes- 

sale ;  manufacturers  selling  their  own  manu*  tleman*s  Magazine  ;  and   in  1760  printed  s 

factures,  and  makers  and  sellers  of  English  good  edition  of  Walton's  complete  Aagkr, 

bone-lace  going  from  house  to  house,  &c.  are  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  and  notes,    li 

excepted  out  of  the  acts,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  1761  he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 

hawkers:  peace  for  Middlesex,  and  distinguished  himsrif 

HA WKES WORTH  (John),  an  ingenious  as  an  active  and  disinterested  magistrate,    lo 

writer,  was  born  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  in  1715,  1772  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  oa 

and  bred  to  the  business  of  a  watchmaker.  He  accountof  his  spirit  in  suppressing  a  dangeross 

afterwards  applied  to  literature,  with  consider-  riot  in  Moorfields.     In  1776  he  published  his 

able  success.  The  Adventurer  is  his  principal  General  History  of  Music,  in  five  vole  4la. 

work,  for  which  archbishop  Herring  conferred  a  work  which  contains  much  carious  ioforms- 

on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.   He  was  employed  tion,  but  which  has  been  superseded  by  Dr. 

to  compile  an  account  of  tlie  discoveries  made  Burney.    After  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnioa  he 

in  the  south  seas,  for  which  he  received  the  was  employed  by  the  booksellers  to  write  bU 

enormous  sum  of  60001.     He  then  became  an  Life,  which  he  executed,  but  not  much  to  the 

East-India  director,  and  died  in  1773.  satisfaction  of  the  public.     He  died  in  17^* 

HAWKING,  the  art  or  exercise  of  chasing  and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westnis- 

and  taking  wild  fowl,  by  means  of  hawks,  or  ster-abbey. 

birds  of  prey.  Hatvking  is  the  same  thing  with  HAWSER,  in  the  sea-language,  a  Urge 

what  we  otherwise  call  falconrv.    The  word  rope  or  a  kind  of  small  cable,  serving  for  va- 

hawking,  in  its  latitude,  also  includes  the  tam-  rious  uses  aboard  a  ship,  as  to  fasten  the  mais 

ing  and  disciplining  of  hawks,  and  fitting  them  and  fore  shrouds,  to  warp  a  ship  as  she  lies  at 

for  the  sport.                                                      ^  anchor,  and  wind  her  up  by  a  capstero,  &c. 

In  early  times,  hawking  was  the  principal'  The  hawser  of  a  man  of  war  may  serve  fur  a 
amusement  of  the  English :  a  pet'son  of  rank  cable  to  the  sheet  anchor  of  a  small  ship, 
scarce  stirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  HAWSES,  in  a  ship,  are  two  large  holes 
hand ;  which,  in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  under  the  bow,  through  which  the  cables  rai 
of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  Eng-  when  she  lies  at  andior.  Thus  the  hawse- 
land,  when  he  went  on  a  most  important  em-  pieces  are  the  large  pieces  of  timber  in  which 
bassy  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  these  holes  are  made.  Hawse-bags,  are  bajfi 
with  a  bird  on  his  hst,  and  a  dog  under  his  of  canvas  made  tapering,  and  stuffed  faW^ 
arm;  and  in  an  ancient  picture  of. tlie nuptials  oalium;  which  are  generally  allowed  sniill 
of  Henry  VI.  a  noblenian|is  represented  in  ships,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  washing  in  at 
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:  tnd  hftWM-plfii^  are  pla^r*  to  stop  fab-ffoveraor.    But  on  the  dietolntioii  of  that 

,  to  prevent  tne  water  from  washiDg  company  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent, 

inger.  where  ue  gave  himself  up  to  ttady;    from 

re  also  tome  terms  in  the  sea-Ian-  whence,  however,  he  returned  in   l7&H,  to 

have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  chambers  in  Gray *s  Inn,  London,  where  he  died 

bas  a  bold  hawse,  is  when  the  lioles  in  1760,  as    mentioned   above.      He  left  a 

bove  the  water.     Fresh  the  hawse,  posthumous  work,  that  was  published  in  8vo. 

t  more  cable,  is  used  when  part  of  under  the  title  of  Chronographia  Asiatica  et 

that  lies  in  the  hawse  is  fretted  or  Egyptiaca,  &c. 

i  it  is  ordered  that  more  cable  may  HAYLSHAM,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  a 

out,  so  that  anodier  part  of  it  may  market  on  Saturday.    Lat.  60.  55  N.    Lon. 

hawses.    Fresh  the  hawse,  that  is,  0.  20  £. 

eces  upon  the  cable  in  the  hawses,  HA'YMAKER,  #.  (hay  and  make)    One 

it  from  fretting.    Burning  ii)  the  employed  in  dicing  grass  for  hay  (Pope). 

when  the  cables  endure  a  violent  HA  i  NBA.  In  boUny,  a  genua  of  the  daai 

earing  the  hawses,  is  disentangling  syngenesia,  order  polygamiattqaalit.   Reeep- 

that  come  through  different  hawses,  tacle   chaffy,   fleshy  ;    down   simple ;   ealyx 

iwse-full,  is  when  in  stress  of  wea-  ovate,  imbricate.    One  species ;  an  heibaoeous 

lip  falls  with  her  head  deep  in  tlie  plant  of  Guinea,  with  blue  sessile  flowers. 

I  the  water  runs  in  at  tlie  hawses.  HAYWARD,  a  manorial  officer,  appointed 

^£AD,  a  town  in  Luiicashire,  with  to  preserve  the  privileges,  and  protect,  the 

n  Mondays.    Lat.  b  1.  24  N.    Lbn.  rights,  immunities,  and  cattle,  of  those  who 

are  entitled  to  commonage  of  certain  lands, 

HORN.    See  CaATiEous.  wastes,  &e.    He  also  derives  from  his  appolnt- 

ORN  (Black  American).    See  Vi-  ment,  authority  to  drive  his  district  at  stated 

periods ;  to  impound  strays,  and  prevent  nni- 

Srasses  of  any  kind,  mown,  tedded,  sauces  of  diseased  cattle ;  as  well  as  to  adjudge 

as  fodder  lor  cattle.     See  Hus-  in  the  case  of  trespasses,  in  the  case  of  catUe 

breaking  bounds  or  destroying  fences.    To 

ee  the  Hat.    To  dance  in  a  ring  all  whicli  concerns  there  are  certain  local  fees 

re).  attached,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  eoun- 

(from  haie^  French.)  A  net  which  try.    It  Is  a  benenclal  office  wlien  properly 

e  haunt  of  an  animal  (Mortimev),  conducted. 

town  in  Brecknockshire,  wjth  a  HAZARD.     #.    (hazard^    French.)      1. 

Saturdays.     It  has  a  castle  nearly  Chance;  accident |  fortuitous  hap  (Loeke). 

itre  of  the  town;  and  about  two  2.  Danger;  chance  of  danger  (Afi)fer#).  3.  A 

mt  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  Aimous  game  at  dice  (Swi/t). 

istle,  where  fair  Rosamond  was  bom.  To  Hamawld,  e.  a.  (hazarder^  French.)  To 

}  N.    liOn.  3.  4  W,  expose  to  chance  (HmyuMtrih, 

a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  To  Hasabd.  v.n.     I.  To  try  the  chance 

dre  and  Loire.    It  is  the  birth-place  (Shmk^}emr€),    2.  To  adventore  (ff^aiitr), 

tes,  and  seat^  on  the  Reuse.    Lat.  Hasaed,   a   fashionable  and    fascinatiii|g 

Lon.  0.  46  £.  game  of  chance,  played  with  a  box  and  pair 

>  ((.'harles,  Em}.),  a  very  singular  of  diceit,  and  of  considerable  aatiqoity,  aa  we 

ose  great  erudition  was  »o  concealed  know  from  the  following  distich  in  Shak> 

desty,  that  his  name  is  known  to  speare*s  Richard  III. 

tUough  l.i,  publication,  are  many.  ..  g,        ,  ^.^  ^       ,5^          .  ^^^ 

rn  m  167S.  and  died  in  I76O,  at  bi  „  A„d  I  will  rtand  tlw  haauld  of  the  die." 
i^e.     He  became  distinguished  m 

Treatise  of  Fluxions,  in  folio,  being.  In  its  decision  it  is  the  most  rapid  of  all  chan- 
S  the  first  treatise  on  that  science  cing,  and  fair  enough  in  itself  when  played  bo- 
shed in  the  English  langua|ge ;  and  noiirably.  Tlie  perbon  holding  the  Imx  is 
ork  to  which  lie  ever  set  his  name,  called  the  caster,  who  having  been  set  as  mncfa 
imeouta  small  4to  pamphlet,  in  19  money  by  the  surrounding  company,  or  by 
tied,  A  new  and  easy  Method  to  find  any  single  individual,  as  he  proposes  to  throw 
ongitude  from  observing  the  Altt-  for,  and  the  stake  or  stakes  being  deposited 
le  Celestial  Bodies.  Also,  in  1723,  within  a  centrical  circle  upon  the  t&le,  throws 
ed.  The  Moon,  a  Philosophical  Dia-  the  dice  from  the  box,  when  whatever  number 
iding  to  shew,  that  the  moon  is  not  .appears  upon  the  surface  is  termed  **  the 
!  body,  but  has  native  light  of  her  mam ;"  and  is  so  vociferated  publicly  by  a 

person  called  the  groom  porter,  who  stands 

ill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  above  the  rest,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 

lern  languages,  he  added  the  know-  call  the  main  and  chance,  to  furnish  fresh 

•e  Hebrew :  and  he  published  several  dice  when  demanded,  and  to  receive  the  mo« 

ting  to  the  translation  and  chrono*  ney  for  a  box-hand  when  due.    As  soon  aa  the 

i  scriptures.    During  a  long  course  main  is  declared,  which,  in  iact,  is  the  nam- 

e  had  the  chief  management  of  the  her  by  which  the  caster's  opponents  mast  abide 

.n  company,  being  annually  elected  for  theaiMlvas,  the  caster  throws  a  second 
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^me,  and  tbif  namber  It  called  the  chance,  them^  ^he,  Saxon.^    1.  Tlie   man  that  was 

being  his  own  chance  against  the  main  previa  named  oefore  (Milton),     2.  The  man ;  dv 

oitsly  thrown ;  and  so  named,  because  it  is  the  person  (Daniel),      3.  Man,  or  male  beiiif^ 

Bumoer  of  the  main  of  the  players  against  the  (Drpdcn),    4.  Male ;  as,  a  Atf  bear,  a  he  foit 

chance  of  the  individual  who  is  the  caster,  and  (Bacon). 

makes  stakes  against  the  whole,  or  any  part  of        HEAD,  s,  (heoa;:o*b.  heapTb,  Saxon.)     1. 

the  rest.  That  part  of  the  animal  that  contains  tkr 

The  main  and  chance  being  proclaimed  by  brain,  or  the  organ  of  sensation  and  seat  of 

the  groom  porter,  odds  are  generally  laid  be-  thought  (Dryden),    2.  Person  at  exposed  to 

tween  the  tnrows  upon  tlie  tennination  of  the  any  danger  or  penalty :  the  penaitff  wqm  omku 

game  according  to  the  numbers  opposed  to  each  head  (Miiton),    3,   Head  and  can.     Vat 

other,  and  to  the  scale  by  which  all  bets  upon  whole  person  (Crranville).    4.  Denominatioi 

the  game  are  regulated,  and  strictly  observed,  of  any  animals :  the  head  of  oxen  (^rbuthmet). 

The  caster  may,  or  may  not,  engage  in  any  of  5.  Chief;  principal  person  ;  one  to  whom  the 

these  bets,  though  he  very  frequently  does,  as  rest  are  subordinate  (Tiiiotwon).     6.  Place  of 

a  hedge  (or  fence)  to  his  own  stakes,  when  the  honour  ;  the  first  place  (Addison),    7.  Place 

odds  are  six  to  four,  or  two  to  one,  in  his  fa-  of  command  (Addison),     8.   Countenance ; 

your :  at  any  rate,  he  continues  to  throw  the  presence  (Dryden),     9.  Understanding;  Ci- 

dice  in  succession,  till  either  the  main  or  cul ties  of  the  mind  (L'^^/roji^e).     10.Faee; 

chance  appear:  if  the  main  be  first  thrown,  front;  forepart  (Dryden).      11.    Resistance; 

those  who  "  set  the  caster**  draw  their  money;  hostile  opposition  (South).     12.  Spontaneoat 

and  the  caster  is  then  said  to  have  *' thrown  resolution  (Davies).     13.  State  of  a  deer*s 

out,"  and  passes  the  box  to  his  next  neighbour :  horns,  by  which  his  age  is  known  (SktUn,). 

on    the    contrary,     should     he    throw    his  14.  Individual  ((rraKuQ.     15.  The  top  of  aiy 

own  chance  first,  he  is  the  winner,  and  of  thing  bigger  than  the  rest  (fF'attw).    16.  The 

course  not  only  draws  all  the  money  he  staked  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship  (Raieigiii 

and  betted,  but  continues  to  hold  the  box,  and  17-  That  which  rises  on  the  top  (Mortimer), 

throw  a  **  new  main**  for  any  sum  he  wishes  18,  The -blade  of  an  axe  (Deuteronomy),  19. 

to  be  set,  in  which  a  caster  is  never  known  to  Upper  part  of  a  bed  (Gmeitiw).  ^  20.  Tlie  bnii 

foe  disappointed.  (Pc  "  -   .^^     ^- 

When  a  caster  has  thrown  in  (that  is,  has 
won^  three  times  in  succession,  it  is  termed  >^  ^  , 
**  a  box  hand,'*  and  he  then  pa^s  half  a  guinea  pitch  (AddiMon),  25.  Power;  influence ;  force; 
to  the  groom  porter,  for  the  privilege  of  play-  strength  ;  dominion :  they  gather  head  (i^)» 
ing,  the  use  of  the  box  and  dice,  negus,  &c.  26.  Body ;  conflux  (oacon).  27.  Power; 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  compa*  artned  force  (Shakspeare)-  28.  Liberty  n 
ny.  The  box  continues  in  the  caster's  posses-  running  a  horse  (Shakspeare).  29.  Licenop; 
8ion  as  long  as  he  continues  to  throw  in  (pay-  freedom  from  restraint  (South),  30.  It  is  tctt 
ing  an  additional  half  guinea  every  third  time  imuroperly  applied  to  roots:  as  a  head  o/g^r- 
of  winning);  but  on  the  first  time  of  losing  he  lick  (Gay),  31.  Head  and  shoulders-  Bjr 
resigns  the  box  to  the  player  sitting  next  to  force;  violently  (Fe/Zon). 
him,  who  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  Head  (Caput),  In  anatomy  the  sb|»- 
himself,  unless  he  requests,  and  is  permitted  to  rior  part  of  the  body  placed  upon  the  Dfck, 
renew  his  own  play,  which  is  then  called  containing  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  Be- 
taking "  a  back  hand.**  duUa  oblongata.     It  is  divided  into  the  face 

HA'ZARDAHLE.  a,  (from  hazard.)  Ven-  and  hairy  part.     On  the  latter  is  observed  the 

turous  ;  liable  to  chance  (Brown).  vertex^  or  crown  of  the  head ;  the  sincipaU  or 

HA'ZAUDEU.  *.  (from  hazard,)  He  who  fore  part;  the  occiput,  or  hinder  oart.    ¥« 

hazards.  the  former,  see  Face.      For  the  bones  isJ 

HA'ZARDRY.  #.  (from  Aa^srarrf.)  Temeri-  muscles   of  the  head,  see  Cranium.     TV 

ty;  precipitation:  ohso]ete  (Spenser).  common  integuments  of  the  head  are  cilW 

HA'ZARDOUS.  a.  (hazardeur,  French.)  the  scalp. 
Dangerous;  exposed  to  chance  (/>ry</«i).  Head,  in  architecture.     Heads  areu«d» 

HA'ZARDOUSLY.  ad,  (from  hazardous.)  an  ornament  of  sculpture  or  carved  work,  fn^ 

With  danger  or  chance.  quently  serving  as  the  key  of  an  arch  or  pUt- 

HAZE.  *.  Fog ;  mist.  band,  and  on  other  occasions. 

To  Haze,  v,  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty.  In  heraldry,  the  heads  of  men,  beasts,  hinl«j 

To  Haze.  t;.  a.  To  fright  one  (-^iWtcorM).  &c.  are  borne  in  armoury,  either  full-fiufd 

HA'ZEL.  *.  (hapel,  Saxon.)     See  Cory-  and  in  front,  or  side-faced  and  in  profile,  wliich 

LU8.  must  be  distinguished  in  blazoning. 

Hazel  witch.    See  Hamamblis.  Among  medallists,  the  different  heidi  ob 

Ha'zel.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  Light  brown ;  ancient  coins  are  distinguished  by  tlie  diffwrt! 

of  the  colour  of  hazel  (Mortimer),  dresses  thereof.    See  Medal. 

HA'ZELLY.  a,  Ot  the  colour  of  hazel;        Head.    Capitulum.      In  boUny,  abpecif* 

of  a  light  brown  (Mortimer).  of  inflorescence,  or  a  manner  of  flower.ngji 

H  A'ZY.  a,  from  Jiaze.)     Dark  ;    foggy  ;  which  several  flowers  form  a  kind  of  ball.  A » 

moisty  (Burnet),  in  gomphrena.    This  is  globular,  roundisfci 

HB.  pronoun,  gen.  Aim ;  plan  they ;  gen.  or  halved^    Leafy*  or  naked. 
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rs  in  this  ease  are  said  to  grow  in  a  of  the  sea  eomes  right  a-head  of  the  ship,  as  ihtf 

/apitati  flores.    A  stigma  roand  like  is  in  her  coarse. 

called  capitatum  stigma;  headed  or  H£AD*SA1LS,  in  a  ship,  those  which  he- 
ped.  long  to  the  fore-mast  and  boftsprit :  for  it  is  br 
OF  A  DEER.  See  Antlers.  these  that  the  head  of  the  ship  is  governed^ 
.  a.  Chief;  principal  (Clarendon},  and  made  to  fall  off  and  keep  out  of  the  wind  ; 
SAD.  V.  a,  (from  the  noon.)  1.  To  and  these  in  quarter-winds  are  the  chief  draw- 
influence  ;  to  direct;  to  govern  (Prt.).  inff  sails. 

lead ;  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head  HE'ADSHIP.  s.  (from  head,}    Dignity  ; 

eare),  3.  To  fit  any  thing  with  ahead,  authority ;  chief  place, 

pal  part  (^Spenser),    4,  To  lop  trees  HE'ADSMAN.  #.  (head  and  man,}    Exe- 

ter),  cutioner ;  one  that  cuts  off  heads  (Dryden), 

DACH.  M.  Pain  in  the  head  (Sidney),  HEADSTALL,  in  antiquity.    See  Capis- 

DBAND.  #.  (Aea</and^»a.)    LA  trum. 

the  head;  a  topknot  (Isaiah),    2.  Head-stall  of  a  horse,  that  part  of  the 

d  at  each  end  of  a  book.  caveson,  bridle  or  hnnting-rein-halter  which 

DfiORROW ;  or  Headborouoh,  the  passes  round  and  on  each  side  of  a  horse's  head, 

the  frankpledge,  and  he  that  had  the  and  to  which  the  reins  of  either  are  affixed, 

.  fforernment  of  them  within  his  own  for  use  in  the  field  or  on  the  road,  and  for  safe- 

And  as  he  was  called  h^borrow,  ty  in  the  stable. 

he   called   burrowhead,   bursholder,  HE'ADSTONB.  #.  (AeacTand  i/oJie.)  The 

row,  tithingmau,  chief-pledge,  or  bor-  first  or  capital  stone  (Psaimty, 

r,  according  to  the  diversity  of  terms  HE'AIlSTRONG.a.(Aeaaand«^oii^.^Un- 

il  places.     The  same  officer  is  now  restrained;  violent;  ungovernable  (£foo^er). 

ally  called  a  consublc.     The  head-  HE'ADWORKMAN.  #.  (head  and  work^ 

was  the  chief  of  the  ten  pledges;  the  man,)     The  foreman.     Properly  two  wordt 

ne  were  called  hardboroughs,  or  in-  (Swi/tY 

edffes.  HE^^DY.  a,  (from  head,)    L  Rash;  pre- 

DDRESS.  s,  (head  and  dress.)    I,  cipitate ;  hasty;  violent  (Addison).    2.  Apt 

mng  of  a  wonian*s  head  (Pope),    2.  to  aflect  the  head  (Boyle),    3.  Violent ;  im- 

ig  resembling  a  headdress,  and  promi-  petuous  (Shakspeare). 

the  head  (JIddisonJ.  To  HEAL.  v.  a.  (haelan,  Saxon.)     Y.  To 

DER.  #.  (from  head,)    L  One  that  cure  a  person;  to  restore  from  hurt  or  sickness 

lils  or  pins,  or  the  like.    2.  The  first  (^Vatts),    2,  To  cure  a  wound  or  distemper 

the  anirle  (Moxon).  (fFiseman).  3.  To  perform  the  act  of  making 

OPORD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  a  sore  to  cicatrize  (^/rtiemaii).  4.  To  feooncile: 

>f  Oalway.    Lat.  53.  29  N.     Lon.  0.  as,  he  healed  all  dissensions. 

To  Heal,  v,  n.  To  grow  well  (Sharp), 

DINESS.  #.  (from  heady,)  Hurrv;  HE'ALER*    s.    One  who  cures  or  heals 

;  stubbornness ;  precipitation  (Sp,).  (Isaiah), 

DLAND.    s,    (head  and  land,)     1.  HEALING,  in  architecture,  is  sometinies 

ory ;    cape  (Dryden),      2.  Ground  used  to  denote  the  covering  the  roof  of  a  bnild- 

^d^e8  (Ttisser),  \ng, 

DLESS.  a.  (from  head,)  1.  Without  Hb'alino.  participial  a.  (from  heed,) 
beheaded  (Spenser),  2.  Without  a  Mild;  mollifying;  gentle;  assnasive. 
laleigh).  3.  Obstinate;  inconsider-  HEALTH.  #.  (from  heel,  Saxon.)  L  Free- 
tor  ant  ;  wanting  intellects  (Spenser),  dom  from  bodily  pain  or  sickness.  2.  Wel- 
DLONCt.  a.  1.  Steep;  precipitous,  fare  of  mind;  purity;  goodness  (Baeoii).  3, 
;  thoughtless.  3.  Sudden ;  precipitate  Salvation  spintual  and  temporal  (Psalms), 
),  4,  Wish  of  happiness  used  in  drinking  (Shai' 
}LOfio,  ad.  (head  JLiiil  long,)  L  With  speare). 


when  tlie  sutures  of  the  skull  of  an  (Common  Prayer), 

od  especially  the  coronal,  are  equiUnt,  H E'ALTHFULLY.  ad.  (from  keaUhJul.) 

>ver  each  other;  which  is  sometimes  1.  Jn  health.     2.  Wholesomely. 

in  young  animals,  and  often  produces  HE'ALTH FULNESS,  s,  (from  healthjkl) 

nisand  death.  1.  State  of  being  well.     2.  Wholesomenesa ; 

DPIECE.  #.  (head  and  ofVce.)  L  Ar-  salubrious  qualities  (Addison). 

r  the  head;  helmet;  morion  (Sw,),  HE'ALTHILY.  ad.  (kmn healthy.)  With. 

rstanding ;  force  of  mind  (Prideamx).  out  sickness  or  pain. 

DQUARTERS.  #.  (head  and  ^ar^  HE^ALTHINESS.  #.  (from  keaUhy.)  Thm 

[lie  place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  state  of  health. 

t  for  soldiers.     Properiy  two  words  HE'ALTHLESS.    a.    (from  kemlik.)    I. 

f.  Weak ;  sickly ;  infirm.    2.  Not  eoadvciTe  to 

>SBA,  is  when  a  great  wive  or  biUow  health  (Tmylar). 
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Hfi^ALTHSOMB.  a.  (from  iea/M.)  Whole-  case,  had  been  maob  weaker  than  thej  ire 

some ;  salutaiy :  not  tifled  {Shakweart),  now;  for  this  lanre  cavity  had  ^ven  room  for 

HE'ALTHi.    a,    (from  healtn.y     1.  En-  the  sounds  to  dii.ite,  and  all  sounds  gtow 

joying  health;  free  from  sickness;  hale;  sound  weaker  as  they  dilate, 
(^Arbuthnot),  2.  Conducive  to  health ;  whole*        Both  the^e  inconveniences  are  prevented  by 

some  (^Locke),  the  present  structure  of  the  lahyrinth  umI 

HEAM.  »,  Ib  beasts,  the  same  as  the  after-  cochlea,  whose  canals,  by  their  winding,  con- 
birth  in  women.  tain  large  portions  of  the  auditory  nerve,  upoa 

HEAP.  9,  (heap,  Saxon.)   1.  Many  single  every  point  of  whioii  the  smallest  sound  beioj( 

things  put  together ;  a  pile ;  an  accumulation  at  once  impressed  becomes  audible,  and  by 

(Dryden),     S,  A  crowd  ;  a  throng ;  a  rabble  their  narrowness  the  sounds  are  hindered  frosi 

(Bacon),  3.  Cluster;  number  driven  together  dilating;  and  the  impressions  made  upon  tbe 

(iDryden),  nerves  oy  the  first  dilatations  are  always  the 

To  Heap.   v.  a,   (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  strongest, 
throw  on  heaps ;  to  pile ;  to  throw  tos«ther        When  a  person  exercises  great  attention  ia 

^Eatekiel),  2.  To  accnmulate ;  to  lay  up  {Job),  hearing,  the  membrana  tympani  is  stretched  or 

3.  To  add  to  something  else  (ShalcMpeare).  strained  so  as  to  render  it  more  susceptible  of 

HEAPED  PANICLE.  In  botany,  conges-  sounds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even  tbe 

ta  panicula.    Abundant  in  flowers,  but  not  so  most  feeble  agitations  and  vibrations  of  the 

close  as  in  a  dense  panicle.  air  or  other  medium, 

HE'APER.    #•    One  that  makes  piles  or        it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  thoagb 

heaps,  the  ear  be  the  ordinary  organ  of  hearing,  yd 

HEA'PY«  a.  (from  heap.)  Lying  in  heaps  the  ideas  of  sounds  are  often  convey^  to  tbe 

((fov),  mind  b^  other  means,  particularly  by  the  teeth. 

2o  Hear,   tn  n.    (h^jian,  Saxon.)    1.  To  Thus,  if  a  tuning  fork,  or  any  other  vibratiag 

enjoy  the  sense  by  which  sounds  are  distin-  body,  be  properly  applied  to  the  teeth,  tbe  idea 

guished  (^o/(fer).    2,  To  listen;  to  hearken  of  sound  \vill  be  excited  distinctly,  whether  tbe 

(^Denham),    3,  To  be  told  ;  to  have  an  ac-  ears  lie  open  or  stopped.    It  is  very  probabk, 

count  {Act9)*  notwithstanding,  that  the  ear,  even  in  this  esse, 

To  Hear,    v,  a.    1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear  is  in  some  measure  concerned  in  transmittal 

(Chronicles).    2.  To  give  an  audience,  or  al-  the  impression  to  the  sensory.     The  entnuMe 

lowance  to  speak,   3,  To  attend ;  to  listen  to ;  to  the  ear  in  some  animals  is  from  the  rnoatb. 

toobey(i?;ire,),  4.  To  attend  favourably (i^1/a/.).  It  is  so  in  frogs.    It  is  so  partly  in  man  bj 

5.  To  try;  to  attend  judicially  (Deuteron.).  6,  means  of  the  rlustachian  tuoe.     Fishes  wen 

To  acknowledge  a  title  (Prior).  long  suspected  to  be  without  an  auditory 

HEARD  signifies  akeeper;  -ds  heard-^earht,  organ,  bnt  this  is  now  clearly  ascertained.  In 

a  glorious  keeper.    Now  written  herd  (Gib'  some  fishes  the  bones  of  the  ear  are  on  the  oit- 

»on).  side  of  the  cranium. 

HE'ARER,  s.  (from  hear.)     I.  One  who        Hearing  (Difficulty  of).   See  Deafn its. 
hears  (Hooker).    2.  One  who  attends  to  any         ^V>HE'ARK£N.  v,n.  (heaficman,  Saxon.) 

doctrine  or  discourse  orally  delivered  by  un-  1*  To  listen;  to  listen  curiously  (Rogeri).  1 

other.    3,  One  of  a  collected  audience  (Ben  To  attend ;  to  pay  regard  (Pope). 
Jonson).  HE'ARKENER.    #.    Listener ;  one  that 

UE'ARINO,  *.  (from  Acar.)   1.  The  sense  hearkens, 
by  which  sounds  are  perceived,    2.  Audience        HE'ARSAY.  s.  (hear  and  9atf.)    Report; 

(Shakspeare).  S.  Jnaicial  trial  (Addison).  4.  rumour  (Raleigh), 
lieach  of  the  car  (Hooker).  HEAIiSE.  s.  (See  Hbrse.)    I.  A  carriigt 

Hearino,  the  art  or  faculty  of  perceiving  in  which  the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grevf* 

sounds.   This  sense  is  placed  by  physiologists  2.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a  grsfe 

among  the  animal  actions.     It  is  a  sensation  (Shakspeare). 

by  which  we  hear  the  sound  of  sonorous  bodies.         HEART,  #•  (heojir,  Saxon.)    1,  Tbe  ma*- 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  the  soft  portion  of  the  cle  which,  by  its  contraction  and  dilatatios, 

auditory  nerve  which  is  distributed  on  the  propels  the  blood  through  the  course  of  circuU* 

vestibule,    semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea,  tion,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the  toaree 

The  curious  structure  of  the  labyrinth  and  of  vital  motion.     2.  The  chief  part ;  the  vital 

cochlea  tend  to  make  the  weakest  sounds  audi-  part  (Bacon).      3.   Tlie  inner  part  of  aoy 

ble ;  for  the  whole  organ  of  hearing  bein^  in-  thing  (Abbot).  4.  Person ;  character  (Shoki.). 

eluded  in  a  small  space,  had  the  auditory  5.  Courage;  spirit  (Clarendon).    6.  Seiitot' 

nerve  run  in  a  straignt  line,  the  impression  love  (Pope).  /.  Affection;  inclination (Z)f>)* 

would  only  have  been  made  on  a  very  small  8.  Memory  (Pope).    !>,  Qood-will;  ardour  of 

Eart  of  it;  and  the  strength  of  the  impression  zeal  (Clarendon).  10.  Passions;  anxietj;  con- 

e'lng,  ccBteris paribus,  always  as  the  number  cern  (Shakspeare).    11,  Secret  thoughts;  le- 

of  parts  upon  which  the  impression  is  made,  cesses  of  the  mind  (Davics).    12.  DispoMtios 

sounds  which  are  now  low  could  not  have  of  mind  (Sidnev).     13.  A  hard  heart  ircrs- 

been  heard  at  all.     If  the  auditory  nerve  had,  elty  (Rotce).     14.  To  find  in  the  Heart.  To 

like  the  retina,  been  expanded  into  a  large  be  not  wholly  averse  (Sidney).     1^  Secrrf 

web,  which  had  covered  or  lined  some  wide  meaning ;  hidden  intention  (Shakspeare).  1^ 

cavity,  the  impression  of  sounds,  even  in  this  Conscience;  sense  of  good  or  ill  (JEfooiirer).  17* 
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)irer  rBacon).  18.  Utmost  degree  reroaininfr  third  pasdng  from  the  rifflit  ^  At 

').    1^.  It  is  much  used  in  com-  left  auricle  through  the  mediam  of  the  fbn- 

nind,  or  affection.  men  OTale. 

(^Cor,^    In   anatomy,  a   hollow        Heart  op  a  sbeo.    CorealuBU  In  hotanjr* 

Bcus,  situated   in   tne   cavitv  of  the  corcle  or  rudiment  of  the  future  plant, 

linm  for  the  circulation  *  oi  the  It  consists  of  the  plumule  (/y/timaf/ii)  and  rostel 

divided  externallv  into  a  hase,  or  (ro9t$Uum,)    See  Cobculum. 
t;  a  superior, and  an  inferior  sur-        Heart-ach.  #.  Sorrour;  pang;  anguish  of 

anterior  and  posterior  maref in.  In-  mind  (ShtJctptmre), 

divided  into  a  right  and  left  ven-        HBART-BmsAK.    #.    OTorpowering  sorroir 

situation  of  the  heart  is  oblique,  (Shaktpeare), 
se;  its  base  being  placed  on  the        Hbart-bubakbr.  s,  A  cint  name  for  a  wo« 

bodies  of  the  vertebne,  and  its  man's  curls  (HudibraM). 
ly  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side;        Hbart-bbbakino.  a.  Orerpowering  with 

left  rentricle  is  almost  posterior,  sorrow  (Spenser)» 

i  anterior.   Its  inferior  surfsce  lies        HBABT-BBBAEiifo.  #.  OrerpoweriBg  grief 

phragm.    There  are  two  caf  ities  (^HakewiU). 

the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their        Hbart-burnbd.  a,  Haring  the  heart  in- 
called  auricleH,    The  right  anri-  flamed  (ShakipeaTe), 

;u]ar  sac,  in  which  are  four  aper-        Hbabt-bvbnino.  #.   1.  Pain  at  the  ttc»- 

f  the  venae  cav»,  an  opening  into  mach,    commonly   from    an    acrid    humour 

entricle,  and  the  opening  of  the  (fFoodward).    z.  Discontent;  secret  enmity 

in.    The  left  is  a  simihir  sac,  in  (Smft). 

are  ^re  apertures,  vis.  those  of       Heart-dbab.  *a.  Sincerely  beloved  (Shak» 

nonary  veins,  and  an  opening  into  speare), 

ricle.    The  cavities  in  the  base  of        Hbabt-basb.  #.  Quiet;  tranquillity  (SAdb- 

p  called  ventricles:  these  are  di-  tpemrt). 

eshy  septum,  called  septum  cordis,        Hbabt's-basb,  in  botany.    See  Viola. 
and  left.     Each  ventncle  has  two        Hbabt-basing.  a,  Oivinr  quiet  (Miitam), 

one  auricular,  through  which  the        Heart- felt.  a.  Felt  in  the  conscience. 
s ;    the  other  arterious,  through        Hbabt-pbas.  s.  A  plant  (Miiier), 
lood  passes  out.    These  four  onfi-        Hbart-<|ubllino.  a.  Conquering  the  af- 

lied  with  valves,  which  are  ninned  leotion  ^Spenser). 
semblance;  those  at  the  arterious        Heabt-bendino.  a.  Killing  with  anguish 

called  semilunar;    those  at  the  (^Waller), 

)  right  auricle,  mitral ;  uid  those        Heart-sbapbd  leaf.    In  botany  a  leaf 

vt  of  the  left  auricle,  tricuspid,  somewhat  ovate,  hollowed  at  the  base,  with- 

f  Eustachius  is  situated  at  tlie  ter-  out  posterior  angles.    It  is  often  called  oop- 

the  vena  cava  inferior,  just  within  date. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is        Heart-sick,  a,  1.  Puned  in  mind  (Taw- 

\  exterior  fibres  are  longitudinal,  /or).  2.  Mortally  ill ;  hurt  in  the  heart  {Sktuc* 

uns verse,  and  its  interior  oblique,  tpeare), 

1  superficies  of  the  ventricles  and        Hbart-sobb.  #.  That  which  pains  the  mind 

he  heart  is  invested  with  a  strong  (^Spensery 

membrane,  which  is  extremely        Hbart-stbino.  «.  The  tendons  or  nerves 

'he  vessels  of  the  heart  are  divided  supposed    to    brace   and    sustain    the  heirt 

a  and  prop^pr.    The  common  are,  (opetuer), 

1,  whicn  arises  from  the  left  vent-       Heart-struck,  a.  1.  Driven  to  the  heart; 

he  pulmonary  artery,  which  ori-  infixed  for  ever  in  the  nund  (Skakipeare). 

I  the  right  ventricle.    3.  Tlie  four  2.  Shocked  with  fear  or  dismay  (Miiton). 
^eins,  which  terminate  in  the  left        Heart-swbu^ino.  a.  Rankling  in  the  mind 

The  venae  ravae,  which  evacuate  ^Spenser), 
nto  the  right  auricle.    The  proper        HsART-TONauEn     pbon D.  •  In     botany, 

1.  The  coronary  arteries,  which  tongue-shaped  and  hollowed  at  the  base.    As 

*)e  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  in  asplentum  seolopendrium. 
'he  coronary  veins,  which  return        Heart-wholb.  a.   1.  With  the  affections 

ito  the  right  auricle.    The  nerves  yet  unfixed  (firydtn).    2.  With  the  vitals  yet 

;  are  branches  of  the  ei|pfhth  and  unimpaired.  ^ 

Mtal  pairs.    The  heart  ofthe  foetus        Heart-woundbd.  a.  Filled  with  passion 

that  of  the  adult  in  having  a  fora-  of  love  or  grief  (^Pope\ 
throngh  which  the  blood  passes        liCARTED.  a.  ft  U  only  used  in  composi- 

ht  auncle  to  the  left,  and  a  canalis  tion :  as  h;iMkeort€d  (Otty). 
irough  which  it  is  conveyed  fron        To  HE'ARTEN.  v.  a.  (horn  heart.)    1.  To 

ary  artery  to  the  aorta;   a  third  encourage;  to  animate;  to  stir  up  (khaktX 

whole  blood  passing  through  this  2.  To  metiorate  with  manure  (Maw), 
y  the  system  at  large,  without  any        HEARTH.  #.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  a 

ion  whatever  with  the  lungs,  and  room  on  which  a  fire  is  made,  or  where  the 
he  blood  that  is  thrown  from  the    grate  stands. 
;le  into  the  pulmonary  artery ;  the        Hrarth-monbt,      or     Criunbt-moni 


H£A  HEA 

tbe  name  appropriated  to  a  doty  on  honsea,  Chirtet,  lord  Bacon,  Boyleb  Newton^  liaeqiur,  eovft 

first  levied  in  the  reiffn  of  Charges  II.    This  Rumford,  and  among  the  moderns  profesMr  Di^. 

tax  being  much  coinpIaLncd  of  though  only  28.  Aristotle,    and    his    followers    the    Periptl^ 

per  annum,  has  been  since  Uken  off.  »*  ^*'  "  ^^^  opinions  of  this  philosopher  caa  be 

HE'ARTILY.  ad.  (from  heartu.)    J.  From  ^"^^  ■»^''^*^  ^^«  obscurities  which  surround  then, 

the  heart;  fully  (PHor).  2.  Sincerely;  active-  ^^^J?.   *^*»^!?  considered  heat  as  •  quality,  or. 

'lel^^X^'^^^^^^             3.  Eagerly;  with  ,TahtVs^:ibre'"i::S!^^^ 

uwyVu'r'i'iS tfoc        /r         i.       *  n     i    o-  ^^  primary  qualities  with  each  other,  he  founiM 

HJfi'AKl  IJVESS.  *.  (from  Acarjv).   1.  Sin-  the  origin  of  the  four  dements,  as  they  were  cdled: 

m^ity ;  freedom  from  hynocnsy  (Shaks.y     2.  heat  and  dryness,  he  supposed,  produced  fire;  hest 

Vigour;  eagerness  (Taylor).  and  moisture,  air;  cold  and  moisture,  water;  cold  tad 

HE'ARTLESS.  a.  (from  AearO.    Without  dryness,  earth. 

courage ;  spiritless  (Cowley),  The    Cartesians   assert  that  beat  consists  ra  a 

HE'ARTLESSLY.  ad.  Without  courage;  certain  motion  of  the  insensible  particles  of  a  bodj, 

faintly;  timidly.  resembling   the  motion  by  which  the  sevenl  puti 

HE'ARTLESSNESS.  #.  (from  heartless.)  ^^  agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  biooi 

Want    of   courage    or    spirit ;    dejection    of  Whether  this  comparison  was  intended  to  ilfaistnle 

niiQf]                     o              r               J  llj^  doctrine  or  not  it  is  rather  diflScuIt  to  deta- 

HE/ARTY.  a.  (from  A«ir/.)     1.  Sincere r  lUL"^  L  ^'   independently    of   thi.    coosidentio|w 

nndissembled;   warm;  zealous  W).    2.  In  ^  tlS^Tloif  4^«f  whi^w^Tl  ^ 

full  health.    3.  Vigorclus;  strong  (Pope).    4.  |^  ^,  "^  ^°"^  ^^^^^  °^  which  we  now  precsei 

Strong;  hard;  durable  (/ro//on).   ,  ^   ^      ,  This  *  extraordinary  man,  who  left  no  oUeet  cT 

Heartt-halb.  a.  (hearty  and  hale.)  Good  physical   or   intellectual   inquiry    untouched.  vM 

for  the  heart  (Spenser).  a    treatise   expressly    on   the  nature  of  beat.  Os 

HEAT.  s.  (hear,  hser,  Saxon.)   1.  The  sen*  Forma  Calidi,   in  which   he  deUrers  Us  opbios, 

sation  caused  by  the  approach  or  touch  of  fire  deduced  from  a  great  number  of  experiacBts  aai 

(Locke),     2.  Ihe  cause  of  the  sensation  of  considerations,    that   heat    in   bodies   is   no  other 


burning  (Hooker).  3.  Hot  weather  (Addison).  ^i»«n    motion   only,  a  motion  so  and  so 

4.  State  of  any  body  under  the  action  of  the  fire  »tanced;  so  that  to  produce  heat  hi  a  body«  no, 

(Mojcon).      5.    Feiroentation ;    effervescence.  **»»°«  ",  required  but  to  excite  such  motion  m  tks 

*.  One  violent  action  unintermittcd(/>rvrfe»).  ?»'*?  ""^  ****  ^^^i    ^""^   "   ^^  mtimatej  d^ 

7.  The  state  if  being  once  hot  (i>U^«).  i  Tn^"  ^"r.?u  '':^':r.^JT.^':^TZ:^ 


A  iWAii.N.<>  «»«-««    /'I?    J    NOD'     ^     '''\t!'     in  ro>ny  cases  this  is  true— but  that  the  verTtMiff 
face;  flush  (^rfrfiw«).     10  Agitation  of  sud-    h^  ^  ,,  „„j  h^,  ^^  ^  „,^ 


cution  (Addison),  at  the  same  time  upwards ;   thirdly,  the  eipsBBic 

To  Heat.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun).     ].  To  motion    is    not    equable    throughout     the    whole 

make  hot;  to  endue  with  the  power  of  burning  body,  but  only  aflTects  its  smaller  particles;  ssd 

(Daniel),  2.  To  cause  to  ferment  (Mortimer),  fourthly,   this  moUon  must   lie  very  rapid.    Frim 

3.  To  make  the  constitution  feverish  (Arb.),  *^^  ^^«»«  requisites  in  the  formation  of  hest,  Isri 


one  of  the  efiects  of  fire  or  caloric,  Indicated  by  an  in-  Mr.  Boyle,  whose  experiments  were   still  more 

crease  of  temperature,  and  the  sensation  it  produces  numerous  and  diversified  than  those  of  brd  Bseot, 

upon  the  organs  of  feeling.  argues,  from  what  he  caUs  the  producibility  of  batt. 

Although  in  our  article  Caloric  we  urged  the  pro-  against  its  materiality, 

priety  of  using  such  language,  invariably,  as  would  To  the  various  methods  of  producing  heat^  n^ 

dislinguish  the  cause  of  heat  from  the  sensation,  we  as  friction,   collision,   percussion,   &c.  we  hiTe  tl- 

yct  promised,  as  the  term  heat  is  frequently  employed,  ready  adverted  in  the  article  Calokic.     Nov  tbu 

especially  in  the  earlier  chemical  writings,  to  express  which  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  be 

both,  to  exhibit  in  this  article  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  observes,   cannot  be  matter;   for  it  is  out  of  tbe 

that  have  been  at  different  times  held  on  this  myste-  power  of  any  human  being  to  create  new  mattei; 

rious  subject.  how    much  soever    he   may  disguise,  increase,  or 

The  two  great  divisions  under  which  these  opi«  alter  the  property  of  any  body  or  set  of  bodies  \ff 

nions  may  properly  be   arranged,  are,  on   the  one  mixture,   combination,   or  any   other  means*    This 

side,  that  heat  is  not  material,  but  that  it  is  mere-  mode  of  reasoning  he  pursued  in  a  number  of  vs> 

ly  a  quality,  modification,    circumstance    or    afifec-  luable  treatises  which   he  wrote   upon   the  labjecti 

IJon  of  matter,  consisting  in  internal  vibrations  or  and  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  respects  with  gitit 

collisions  of  its   particles,  or  in  some  other  mode  ingenuity   and   address.     He    appears    to   coiocifc 

of  corpuscular   action ;    and,    on    the    other   side,  very  nearly  with  Bacon  in  his  opinion  of  the  nature 

that    heat,   and    the   effects    which    accompany    it,  of   heat,    which,    he    thinks,   seems    prindpiOy  ^ 

are  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mate-  consist    in    that    mechanical    property    of  natter 

rial  fluid.  called  motion,  but  which  in  this  case  is  subject  to 

In    the  list  of  those  who  maintain  the  former  three  conditions,  or   modifications.     IsL   The  «gi* 

•eatiroent  may  be    classed,   particularly,   Aristotle,  tation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be  vehefDCSt» 

nA  tha  Poipateties,  among  the  ancienU;  and  Des  for  this  distin^shes  the  bodiaa  said  to  be  hot  frtB 


HEAT. 

than  which  aie  barely  fluid;    8d,  that  the  deter-  alio  by  all  frictions  and  pcreuasions  of  any  bo- 

■ination  he  Tariouf,  and  tend  all  manner  of  ways;  dies.*' 

84    that    the  agitated   particles,    or    at   least   the  Count  Rumford,  from  two  considerations,   infers 

greatest  number   of  tbein,    be   so  minute  as  to  be  the  immateriality   of  heat:    l&t,  from  his  frequent 

ringly  insensible.  failures  in  attempting  to  discover   that  it   had  any 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  most  of  the  roecha-  weight :    and  'idly,  from   the  possibility,  which  he 

IBlcal  philosophers  of  that  age,   may  be  ranked  on  conceives  he  has  demonstrated,  of  obtaining  an  in- 

'ttc  Btroe  side  of  the  question,  though  he  maintains  exhaustible  supi^y  of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of 

■n  opinion  somewhat  diOerent  from  any  of  the  pre-  insulated  matter. 

ceding*  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  freezing  of  water, 

**  Fire,**  says  he,  *'  is  only  a  body  much  ignited,  a  portion  of  heat  is  given  out,  suflicicnt  to  raise  the 

i.  e.  heated  hot,   so  as  to   emit  light  copiously;  temperature  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  no  less 

what  else,**  he  asks,  «*  is  a  red  hot  iron  than  fire?  than  140%  that  is  from  'S2  to  172***     If,  therefore, 

Md  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  red  hot  wood  ?  heat  were  a  ponderable  sub&tance,  it  is  reasonable 

■or  6am«  itself,  than  red  hot  smoke?     *Tis  certain  to  imagine  that  vrater  would  become  lighter  when 

that   flanM   is   only  the  volatile  part  of   the  fuel  frozen  in  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed.     The  count, 

ftcalied  red  hot,   that  is,   so  hot  as  to  shine;    and  accordingly,   made  a  number  of  experiments  with 

hcnec  only  such  bodies  as  are  volatile,  that  is,  such  a  view  to  determine  this  point ;  but  could  not  dis- 

H  cnit  a  copbus  fume,  will  flame,  nor  will  they  flame  cem  the  least  difl*.-rence  btrtween  tlie  weight  of  the 

longer   than   they  have  fume   to  bum,**  &c  &c.  water  before  freezing,   and   that  of  the  ice  when 

fce  his  Optics.  frozen.      From   this   he  makes   his  first  deduction 

la  like  manner,  he  conceives  that  **  gross  bodies  of  the  imponderability  of  heat,  and  draws  the  more 

nay  be  converted   into   light,   by   the    agitation  of  extensive,  but  less  cautious  inference,  that  all  fu. 


particles ;    and  light,  again,   into  grohs  bodies     turc  attempts  **  to  discover  any  eflect  of  heat  upon 
hgr  being  ftxed  therciri.'*      In   these  ca^es  he  ap.     the  apparent  weights  of  bodies  will   be  fruiilt*sii.** 


pears 

IIjui^ 


n  to  eonsider  light  as  inscj^rable  from  fire  or  PhiL  Trans.    \^V9.    Part  II.    or  Nich.  Jo.   4to. 

B^  vol.  11 L 

Macquer,  although  in  the  aKicle  Fire,  in  his  ex-         Tlie    other    deduction,     mentioned    above,    was 

«dlcnt  Chemical  Dictionary,   he  regards  it  as   '*  a  made  from  the  following  cx}>erinients.    The  count 

body  essentially  fluid" — '^  the  only  body  essential-  procured  a  cylinder  of  brass,  bored  like  a  cannon. 

L fluid,**    and  *^  consequently    the    cause    of   the  By  means  of  the  engine  used  for  boiing  cannon  in 

lity  of  other  bodies;*'    and  although  he  speaks  the  arsenal  of  Munich,  a  blunt  borer,  or  flat  piece 

of  the  great  facility  with  which  it  penetrates  other  of  hardened  steel,  was  kept  with  one  of  its  extre- 

bodies,    or   separates  from   them,   and   infers  from  mities  stmngly  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  this 

these  and  oUier   fscts,    the  **  infinite   smallijcss  of  hollow  cylinilcr,  while  the  latter  was  turned  hwift- 

tbo   hit«*grant  parts  of  fire,"  meaning  ly  this  term  ly  about  its  axis.      In  one  experiment,  the  cylin- 

tike  cause  of  heat,  or  what  is  now  denoniiimtcd  ea-  der  was  coveretl  on  the  outside  with  a  coating  of 

loric ;  yet  in  the  appendix  to  his  Dictionary,  when  thick  flannel ;    in  auother,  the  l)0rcr  was  made  to 

Ircating  of  the  same  sul^cct,  he  expresses  an  opi-  work  through  a  c«'llar  of  leathers;    in  a  third,   the 

■km  directly  the  reverse  of  this,   and  calls   heat  cylinder  was  wholly  immersed  in  water,  the  borer 

**  oiilj__a  mode  of  existence    of   a    material   sub-  still  working   through    the    leathern  collar ;    in   a 

He  carries    on    the    discussion    through  fourth,    the  leather  was  removed,    and   the  water 

pages    with    much    ability  ;    and,    among  had  access  to  the  interior  of  the  C}'linder,  where 

other  nodes  of  argumentation,    he   insti-  the  friction  took  place.     In  all  these  cases,  a  very 

an  anabgy,    which    he  sustains  with   consi-  considerable  quantity  of  heat  was  produced,  much 

is^^enuity,   between  the   communication  of  more   than   he  conceived  it   possible  for  the  ma- 

and  the  communication   of  motion,    deducing  cbinery   to  supply:     and  in  one  experiment  heat 

from  tlie  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the  lat-  was  generated  by  the  friction  in  sufficient  quantity 

ter  the  similarity  of  the  former,   and  maintaining  to  cause  about  26^  pounds  of  ice-cold  water  to  boil 

consequently   that    heat    Is    ^  really    nothing    else  in  two  hours  and  a  half.     The  capacity  of  the  brass 

than  the  motions  of  the  })arts  of  heated  bodies.**  for  huat,   or  its  power  of  producing  it  by  friction. 

Oar  limits  will  not  alk>w  us  to  give  an  abstract  of  did  not  appear  to  l^c  diminished,  and  it  seemed  as 

Ins  reasooingv  which  we  should  Gtherjrise  be  glad  if  this  evolution  of  heat  would  have  gone  on  for 

lo  do ;  we  quote,  however,  his  conclusion.  ever  if  the  friction  had  been  continued.     Now,   os 

"  I  have  hitherto,*'  says  he,  *'  been  of  opinion,  I  any  thing  which  any  insuUtrd  body,  or  system  of 

coafess,  with   most  natural   philosophers,  that  beat  bodies,   can   continue  to  furnish  without  limitation, 

«as  a  particular  kind  of  matter,    so   subtile  ai  to  cannot  possibly  be  a  material  substance,    the   in- 

penctrate  all  bodies,   and   to   separate  their   parts,  fereiicc  of  our  author  is,  that  heat  is  not  of  this 

whcB   put   in   action   by  light,    or  by   p<-iou:»sion;  description:     at    the    same  time   he  acknowledges 

and  that  this  being  wa»  the  true  matter  of  fire :  but  the  difliculty  of  forming  any  distinct  idea  on   the 

Che  above  rvflections  have  suggested  a  very  differ-  subject  of  heat,  capable  of  being  excited  and  com- 

CBt  opioioc    There  certainly  is  a  matter  of  fire ;  municated  in  the  manner  shewn  by  these  experiments. 


U  is  pure  light,  which  is  a  material  substance,  **  excipt  it  be  motion."    Essays,  vol  II.  Leybourn*s 

existeoce    csnnot    be    questioned.     But  we  Tracis,  vol.  I. 

say  the  same  •  of  heat ;    the  causes  which  In   the  prosecution    of   this   important   enquiry 

H,  and  the  effects  -which   it  produces,    do  count   Rumford   has   since  made  a   great    number 

prove»  or  even  suppose,  the  existence  of  a  pe-  of  ingenious  experiments,    from  which,  if  he  has 

cidiar  matter.    The>'  all  concur,   on  the  contrary,  failed  to  detemiine  what  heat  really   is,    and  has 

•o  indicate  that  it  is  only  an  accident,  a  modifica-  even  on   some  occasions,  we  think,  furnished  data 

lion  of   which    some   bodies    are    susceptible,   and  for  conclusions  opposite  to  those  we  have  stated ; 

cooabting  merely  in  the  intestine  motion   of  their  he  has,  notwithstanding,  enlarged  in  a  very  consi- 

iggregaot  and  conbtituent    parts,   and   which   may  derable  degree  our  knowledge  of  its  laws  of  action, 

ha  jwoduced,  not  only  by  the  impulse  of  light,  but  propagation,   and  economy ;    and  has  furnished  a 
VOL.  V.  L  L 
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great  number  of  very  valuable  hints  and  directjonf  ihe  compotltioD  of  aH  bodiei ;  u  ecntmntA  m  itt 

far  ihe  better  management  and  supply  of  thif  wonder-  bodies;  and  may  be  eeperated  or  practired  finaiiil 

ful  agent,  in  domestic  concerns,  commercial  under-  bodies,  by  rubbing  ibem  againat  each  oiber,  md  tkei 

takings,  and  chemical  researches.  {Hitting  their  fire  in  motioik    Bui  fim  ia  by  no  hmm 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  heat  and  generated  by  such  motion.'*    Elem.  Phya. 

light,    the  count  appears   to   entertain  an  opinion  Again ;  he  observes,  ^*  fins  utimlly  unites  kscif 

nearly  similar  to  that  of  Macquer,  already  quoted,  with  bodies;   and  hence  it  is  that  a  bodky  bramht 

In  a  scries  of  experimental  investigations  concern,  near  to  the  firc^  grows  hot,  in  which  ceae  it  im 

ing  heat,  an  acccunt  of  which  he  communicated,  expands   and  swefis.*'      ibid.     Further,  ate  aL 

from  Munich,  to  the  National  Institute  of  France,  luding  to  the  fact  of  heating  bodies  by  fiklifi^ 

and  to  tlie  12th  volume  of  Nicholson^s  Journal,   he  which,  he  remarks,   ^  shews  that  all  bodies  hare 

had    in    view   the   determination    of    this    among  fire  in  them ;"    adds,  that  though  '^  fire  any  be 

other  particulars:   af\er  ascertaining  that,  when  a  put  in  motion,  and  separated  by  sock  rubbioft  it 

hot  body  is  cooled  in  tranquil  .ur,  a  very  small  can  never  be  geneiated  that  way."    Ibid.    It  sMf 

part  of  the  heat,  about  ^li,  is- communicated  to  the  lie  proper  to  notice^  in  paaiiag,  the  djatiactien  that 

air,  all   the  rest  being  communicated  by  radiation  subsists   l)etween    these   writers   and    thoir    opp^ 

through  the  air  to  the  surrounding  solid  bodies,  and  nents,  with  respect  to  the  producibiU^  or  gensc^ 

confirming,  by  various  results,  his  hypothesis  of  the  tijn  of  heat    Those  who  deny  the  matariality  d 

immateriality  of  heat,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  beat,  assert  that  such  a  generation  actually  takai 

communication  of  heat  among  solid  bodies,  and  con-  place  on  the  friction  or  collision  of  bodies ;  while 

dudes  with  an  enquiry  whether  the  quantity  of  heat  those  who  plead  for  the  existence  of  beat  aa  a  di^ 

excited  by  the  striking  of  the  solar  rays  upon  an  opake  tinct  fluid  contend  that  the  heat  is  not  generated 

body  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  by  such  motion,    but  only   separated,  excited,  er 

that  has  disappeared.    This  question  he  answers  in  collected ;   havhog  previously  existed,    though  as* 

the  affirmative;  ascribing  to  light  the  power  of  pro-  perceptibly,  in  the  body  which  yields  it.    To  ps^ 

ducing  heat.    This  last  position,  however,  has  been  ceed :  s*Gravesande^  in  further  expUnatioa  of  hk 

rendered  doubtful,  or    rather  proved  erroneous,  by  sentiments,  says  "  Heat  in  the  hot  body  is  aa  ^ 

Dr.  Herschcirs  distinction  in  the  solar  rays  between  tation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  made  by  means  of 

those  which  produce  heat,  and  those  which  only  illu-  the  fire  contained  ui  it ;  by  such  agitttion  a  BMrtisa 

minate.  is  produced  in  our  bodies,  which  excites  the  idea 

A  further   account  of  Dr.   Herscheira  expert-  of  heat  in  our  mind ;  so  that  beat  in  respect  of  ss 

menls  on   the  solar  rays,  together  with   those  of  is  nothing  but  that  idoa ;   and  in  the  liot  body,  oo 

Wollaston,  Bockman,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  the  thing  but  motion.*'    Though  the  term  beat  is  csi- 

article  Sun.  ployed  here  in  an  iotermnliate  aense  betwea  tk 

The  principal  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cause  and  the  aensatwn  of  ^leat,  or  rather  as  de- 
question,  which  ascribes  to  heat  a  distinct  substantial  noting  at  one  time  the  sensation,  and  at  aaolhcr 
existence,  are  the  following,  the  eflect  on  the  body  previous  to  the  sensatisBi 

Epicurus,  Democritus,  and  most  of  the  Greek  and  productive  of  it;  yet  the  cause  of  this seriei rf 

philosophers,    appear    to    have  considered  heat  as  effiects  is  evidently  asserted  to  be  raalerbL     Vm» 

material,  and  to  have  employed  the  term  in  a  sense  ther;  '*'  The  minute  parts  of  which  a  body  coaiia, 

nearly  synonymous  with  our  use  of  the  term  calo-  being  vehemently  agitated  by  attrition,  the  appliestioa 

ric  in  the  present  day.    Zeno,  also,  who  lived  early  of  external  fire,  or  the  like  cause ;  tlie  fire  roalaafd 

in  the  seventh  century,    hae   expressed  a  similar  therein  is  separated  from  those  particles,  and  tancd 

i^inion  ;  and  Cicero,  who  was  one  of  his  disciples,  loose  in  the  body ;  where,  by  tbe  attraction  behRcs 

has  given  a  curious  dissertation  on  this  subject  in  the  particles  of  fire  and  of  the  body,  a  mutual  scdss 

his  lM>ok  De  Natura  Deerum:  it  consists  of  a  dia-  ari8es,by  which  some  parts  are  borne  off  from  the  hrfy 

logue  (trialoguc  ?)  between  an  Epicurean,  a  Flato-  and  carried  aW^y  by  the  motion  of  the  fin»**    Ihsi 

nist,    and  a  stoic,  respecting  the  supreme  power,  far  s'Gravesande. 

See,    The  stoic  is  ma<le   to  speak  of  heat  in  the  Lemery,  the  younger,  agrees  with  the  two  ]«l^ 

followinji^  terms.      ^*  That   heat    is  combined  with  mentioned  authors,  in  asserting  the  abaolute  andis* 

water,  its  liquefaction  itself  sufficiently  proves ;  nor  generable  nature  of  heat ;  but  lie  extends  his ideaniU 

can  it  either  freeze  or  congeal  into  snow  or  hoar-frost  further.   Not  contented  to  claim  for  it  tbe  character  of 

without  sufllering  that  heat  to  escape.     Even  the  air,,  an  clement  to  bodies,  lie  endeavours  to  shew  thai  it  i> 

however  cold  it  n?ay  be,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  "  equally  difiused  through 'ail  spacer  is  present  is  si 

heat;  indeed,   it  is  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  places,  in  the  void  spaces,  between  bodies,  as  wellw 

heat,'*  with  many  other  expressions,  similsr  to  the  in  the  insensible  interstices  between  their  psrtfc** 

langusge  that  has  since  been  so  generally  used  upon  Mem.  de  TAcad.  1713.    In  thla  last  sontimcBl  he 

this  occasion.     Indeed  this  appears  to  have  con-  agrees  also  with  Boerhaave,  whose  opiniims,  expsri- 

tinued  to  be  the  prevailing,  and  almost  only,  opinion,  ments,  and  reasonings,  deserve  to  be  considcfedMn 

as  far  as  we  can  learn,  respecting  the  nature  of  at  large. 

heat,  till  about  the  time  of  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  This  excellent  chemist  and  philosopher  hu  sp- 

who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth    century*,    and  to  propriated  one  very  long  chapter  of  his  Tiwtise  as 

whose  opinions  reference  has  been   already  made.  Chemistry  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  ssb- 

llie  chemical  philosophers,   however,  of  that  and  ject.    In   thia  elaborate  performance  he  has  tikm 

I  Be  succeeding  period,  seem  to  have  retained  a  strong  a  more  precis^   varied,   and  extensive  view  ef  tiK 

notion  of  the  separate  existence  and  materiality  of  origin,    properties,     nature,    and  modifications   sf 

heat.  heat,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     He  not  only  st- 

Ilomberg,   who   supposed   that   sulphur  was  the  tended    to    the    sentimentr    of  other   writers,  bst 

inflammable  principle,   considers  fire,   using  the  term  finding   them  inconsistent  with  each  other,  ai^  as* 

synonymously  with  our  caloric,  as  "  one  of  the  simple,  satisfactory  in  determining  the  natur«  of  this  nys- 

priinary,  prcexistent  ingredients  of  all  natural  bodies."  lerious  agent,   he  instituted  a  set  of  f*i*iiii^«a 

Essai  du  Souflre. Principe.  entirely  new,    and  more  comprehensive   than  asy 

According  to  Dr.  s'Gravcsandr,  it  <*  enters  into  that  had  before  been  undertaken  for  this  perpass. 
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«l  tkt  mne  timt  bringing  into  contidtntion  a  great  extended,    impenetrable,    moveable,   figurabls^    &e. 

WBDber  of  £iett,  more  or  leis  known,  and  a  veriety  these  corpuscles   or    molecules    are    the   minutest 

dT  obaerrationf  which  had  been  made  in  different  and  subtilest  of  bodies ;  tbe  most  solid  and  indivisi- 

ptfta  of  tbe  world.  ble ;  the  most  polished  and  smooth  ;   the   most  sim. 

By  the  term  fire»  the  subject  of  bis  dissertation,  pie  and  immutable;  nnd  move  with  greater  velo- 

Btieriiaave   evidently  intends  to  denote    the   same  city  than  any  other  body  we  are  acquainted  with. 

wfaetaoce  which  faa  modem  times   is    denominated  In    tbe   prosecution   of   his    enquiry,    our    author 

cdoric  ;  that  is,  the  cause  of  beat,  and  of  ita^  pb^  proceeds  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  collect. 

■nmenai    This  fire,   bcnrever,  he  divides  into  two  ing  fire^  both  elementary  and  vulgar,  such  as  attri- 

kindi ;  tbe  pure  or  elementary,  and  the  vulgar  or  tion,  burning   gbsses,   ibe   putre&ction    of  vege- 

cwBnaiy  Ike;  but  as  the  only  difoence  between  tables,  chemical  admixture,  contiguity  of  air,  pul. 

tfcsw  is,  aooonfing  to  his  own  statement,  a  variation  verising,    moistening,    and    mixing     certain     solid 

of  tiM  dreumatanoes  in  which  they  appear,  it  will  be  bodies,    &c. ;    the  different  kinds  of  pabulum,    or 

■Windri  with  no  inconveniciice^  and  some  advantage,  food  of  fire,  in  other  words  combustible  bodies,  all 

to  tmt  the  subject  at  present  only  in  its  dementaiy  the  variety  of  which  he  reduces  radically  to  two, 

dgsifintioo.  oil  and  sulphur,;  the  different  effects  of  fire,  accord- 

At  tbe  result  of  bis  enquiries,  he  infers,  1st.  that  ing    to    its   different   circumstances,    degrees,   and 

ire  appaan  to  be  the  general  instrument  of  all  the  directk>na.  See,  &c. ;  never  failing,  as  he  goes  along, 

■wtion  in  the  tmiverse;  the  universal  cause  of  all  toseixeand  apply  fresh  arguments  as  they  present 

the  changes  in  nature.    Of  this   be  gives  several  themselves,  in  support  of  his  favourite  notion  of  the 

hatances  in  the  efiects  of  fire  upon  solids  and  fluids,  materiality  of  heat. 

AD    natural    motion,    he    observes,    is     performed         Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  excellence 

ckher  by   a  separating  of  parts  from  each  other,  of  Boerhaave*s  treatise^  the  attentive    reader    will 

or  fay  a  rareiying  of  tbiem,  neither  of  which  is  done  discover  some  examples  of  inconsistency,  and  even 

without    fire.      He   remarks    the    impossibility    of  of  paralogism ;  some  conclusions  too  hastily  drawn, 

iiparating  fire  entirely  from  any  body  in  nature,  ami   a   few,    perluipa,    even    contradicted    by    the 

■aaerts  that  the  most  rarefied  air  contains  a  portion  premises  themselves.    But  these  occur  rarely,  and  if 

afit;  and  that,  if  it  eouM  be  entirely  deprived  of  it  be  added  that  some  of  his  reasonings  are  nullified 

tUa  portion,  it  would  become  solid,  perfectly  at  rest,  b^    subsequent   discoveries,     the    great    improve* 

nd  incapable  of  change.    He  stiles  fire^    (or  ca-  ments    that   have   been   mode   in    chemical   philo- 

brie)  the  only   active  and  proper    Instrument   of  sophy  since  he  lived,  will  suggest  an  ample  apo- 

chcniatry,    without  which  the  chemist    would    be  logy    foi   bis    stopping    short    of  infallibility   and 

Aeolutely  incapable  of  performing    or    producing  pvfection:     It  desnrves  to  be  remarked,  in  taking 

my  thing.  laave    of  this  eminent  writer,  that   a  passage  al*. 

S.  That  dementary   fire  is  equally   diffused    in  ready    quoted,   and  another   which  follows,  appear 

aB  pfaMCS.    Tbe   proofs  be  adduces  in   support  of  to  contain  the  germ  of  that  doctrine,  which  was  after- 

thi%  tiiough  ingeniously  applied,  appear  to  lie  only  wards  so  beautifully  expanded  by  Dr.  Block,  un- 

ifeciaive  as  fiur  as  .they  shew   that  no  body  has  yet  der  the   denomination  of  latent  heat.     ^*  Tliough 

heea  found,  or  can  be  conceived,  totally  destitute  fire,"  says  be,  '^  be  the  grest  cause  of  fluidity  and 

of  caloric,  and  that  amidst  all  the  changes  which  motion,  yet  is  it  frequently  found  in  such  small  quan- 

uw  perpetually  occurring,  and  tbe  inequalities  ob-  tity,    that   instead    of  fusing  bodies,    or    keeping 

agi  vibki   throughout    nature,    there    is    a   constant  them  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  becomes  enclosed  and 

tapdancy  in  fire  to  obtain  and  preserve    an  cqui-  fixed  therein,  so  as  to  remain,  as  it  were,  impri. 

Kfationi  amongst  the  various  bodies  which  contain  soned,  till  some  external  cause  come  to  its  assist- 

If,  ance^  and  open  the  cells  which  before  detained  it** 

S.  That  elementary  fire  is  always  latent,   until  In  what   respects  Dr  Black*s   idea   differed  from 

■at  at  liberty  by  some  variation  of  circumstance ;  this  may  be  seen  stated  in  the  articles  Capacity, 

and  that  it  then  discovers  itself  by  one  or  more  of  Caloric,   and  Latxxt  heat.    See  also  Puloois* 

theee    eflfects,   rardoclicn,  light,  colour,  heat,  nnd  ton. 
buminff.  Since  the  time  of  Bocrhaave,  other  writers  have 

4.  f  hat   Bn  only  becomes  apparent  by    being  appeared  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.     The 

collected,  or  gathered  nearer  together ;    ^'  so  that  French    chemists     who    succeeded    M acqiier    have 

Cheiw  ia  no  exdting.  producing,  or  making  of  fire,  almost  generally  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 

or  even  potting  it  in  motion;     but   the  whole  of  the    materiality   of  heat:    we  may  instance,  parti. 

arhat  we  do  is  to  collect  what  was  before  dispersed,  cularly,    Berthollet,    Lavoisier,    Guyton    de    Mor- 

and  bring  it   into  a  narrower   compass.**      From  veau,  and  Fourcroy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur 

the  wImIo  he  deduces  the  5th  or  general  inference,  the  introduction  of  tlie  term  caloric,  as  well  as  for 

tlwt  fire,  or  caloric,  "  is  a  body  ml  gcncrig^  not  the  formation  uf  the  nomenclature  itself.     To  quote 

creatalde,    or  producible  de  noro,    by   any  natural  these,  and  other  French  authors  largely,  our  limits 

or  artificial  mesns ;"  thst  •<  its  quantity  is  tixed  and  would  not  admit ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as 

invariable  ;**    and    that  **>  the  utmost   we    can    do  most  of  their  writings  are  easily  accessible  to  4hp£c 

Vlth  it,  and  which  has  led  us  to  think  it  producible,  who   make  chemistry  the  object    of  their  pursuit. 

ia,**  that,    from   a    state    of  insensibility,   we   can  One  extract,    however,    we  may  venture   to  tran- 

^  tender    it    sensible ;    wherc^    before,    there    was  Bcril)e  from  Fourcroy,  because,  though  it  does  not 

no  sign  of  it,  it  may  be  made  manifest     But  this  reveal  for    the  first  time  any  great  discovery,   it 

Is  ocly  effected  by  determining  and   collecting  it;  notices   a  fact  of  some  consequence  in   the  argu. 

by  l>ri*nging  it  out  of  a  larger  space  into  a  less ;  ment,    and   which    we  have  not   presented  before, 

and  driving  or  directing  it  upon  this  body  or  that,**  From  the  phenomena  which   he  has  described,    it 

1^.  follows,   he   says,  ^  that  calorJc  has  different  at. 

Having    inferred    tbe   materiality  of   heat,    our  tractions,   or  various    degrees   of  affinity  for    drf. 

author  proceeds  to  investigate  its  properties,  which  ferent  bodies.**     And  this  attraction,  he  adds,  *^  va- 

he  lays  down  in   tlie  following  manner.     As  cor-  rying  for  each  body,  is  a  direct  proof  of  tbe  aS.U 

poieal,    it   IS   coiAposcd   of    particles,    which    arc  ence  of  caloric,   and   a  refuuitjon  of  the  doetiin^.' 
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-w^ich  nukes  It  to  conrst  only  in  a  modification  of  the  •dvantages,   in  determining  the  specific  gnn. 

bodies."     Chem.  Ph'.los.  ties  of  bodies,  of  wcighii^  tbcm  bodi  in  the  air  sad 

Professor  Pictet,  Scheele.  and  otliers,  hare  shewn  in  water,    and  oonparing   their    results;   lie  aib. 

that  csloric  is   radiated,  refracted   and  reflected*  in  with  reference  to  heated    bodies,    '*  why    hss  (k 

the  tanr.e  manner  as  the  rays  of  light,  and  therefore  mcrease    of  absolute  weight  not    been  hitherto  ob- 

that  if  the  one  be  a  substance,  so  must  the  other  served?**     *^  I  take  the  reason,*' he  answers,  ^tabe 

likewise.  this :    they  attempted  to  determine  it  in  the  sk ; 

In  our  own  country  many  writers  have  rtccntly  overlooking   this  plain  fact,    namely,  that  air  m^ 

appeared,    who   have   thmwn   much    light    on    this  be  considered  as  -bearing  tlie  same  relation  to  best 

intricate   subject.      Dr.   Uerschell    discovered  thst  that  water  docs  to  gold,   or  rather  to  a  substanoe 

there  are  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  which  produce  many  times  heavier,  if  such  coaM  be  found ;  that 

heat,  but  have  not  the  power  of  illuminating ;  and  is  the  air,  though  a  rarer  substance  than  the  aoTid 

that,  on  the  contrary,  from   the  same  source  pro-  bodies  weighed  in  it,  is  a  denser   one  tlian  heat; 

ceed  also  rays  of  light  which  do  not  produce  heat,  and   they   have  been  demanding    that  a  sobstaace 

The  last  fact  was  indeed  known  long  Ago  by  Dr.  rocdfically  lighter  than  air  should  descend  m  it.** 

Hooke  and  Mr.   Scheele ;  but  Dr.  Herschell   de-  P.  M.  voL  IX.     Without  taking  upon  ouraetfcs  to 

roonstrated  it   with  more  precision :    and  the  first  answer  for  the  perfect  accuraey  of  Mr-  T.*s  repe- 

has  been   coohrmed  by  sir  Henry  Bnglefield,  who  sentations  and   reasonings    in  all  cases,   the  paper 

repeated  the  doctor's  experiments  with  a  different  ap-  contains  so  much  tliat  is  worthy  of  altentioo  hi  tlui 

paratus,    but   with   the    same    results.     This  divi«  enquiry,  that  we  -cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the 

sion  cf  the  solar  rays  into  calorific  and  luminous,  perusal  of  our  readers. 

established  as  it  is  upon  such  undoubted  premises,  Another    correspondent,    in  the  same  work,  vol 

Dr.  Thomson  considers  as  nearly  putting  an  end  XII.  lias  made  some  remarks  to  shew   that  the  kjF- 

to  the  dispute,  by  demonstrating    the  existence  of  pothesis  which  makes  all  heat  to  be  gecerated  bj 

caloric  as  a  peculiar  substance;  at  least  it  is  putting  motion  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  many  of  its  pbe- 

it  upon  the  same  footing  in   this  respect  as  light,  nomena,   and   especially   with    the   fact   dLwnvcfd 

the  materiality  of  which  is  not  disputed  by  many  by    coimt    Rumford,     and  confirmed   thus  fur  bj 

arho  argue  on  the  other  side  with  regard  to  beat,  later  experiments ;  that  heat  is  ccnveyed,.  espedsSj 

Chemistry,  I.  299.  by     fluids,    wiih     much     greater     difiiculty  dovo- 

Mr.  TiUoch,  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Ma-  '  wards  than  upwards.     He  allows,  howevef,  the  djfl 

oazine,  has  inserted  in  that  useful  work  two  very  ficul^  of   explaining  count    Rumford*a   expt-qneBt 

ingenious  papers  on  the  subject  of  calnric ;  in   the  with  the  brass  cylinder,  consistently   with   the  doe- 

first  of  which  he  advances  several  obj?ctions  against  trine  of  materiality,    and    contends    that  a   sii^ 

the    distinction  between  sensible    and    latent    heat  instance  of  inability  to   account   for  a   fact   OH^t 

(see    Caloric  in   this   work,  §  V>.) ;  and  in   the  not  to  overturn  any  doctrine  that  is  otherwise  vrO 

•eoond,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  at  pre-  ertablished ;  but  Mr.  TiUoch    remarks,   in   a  nuHB, 

sent,    he    attempts  to  prove  that  ^^  the  matter  of  that  the  count,  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  he 

heat,  like  other  substances,  possesses  not  only  vo-  employed,  did  not  succeed  in  insulating,  from  the 

lume,    but    gravity.**     He    brings    forward  many  contact  of  caloric  the  bodies   subjected   to  frictioib 

examples,  most  of  which  arc  well  known,  to  shew  <^  Was  not  the  apparatus,**   he  asks,  "  wboQy  isw 

that  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  mixtures  of  dif.  mersed    in    a   bath   of  caloric — the    atmosphee?^ 

ferent  kinds,  of  aeriform  and  iluid   bodies   among  P.  321. 

themselves,  with  each  other,  and  with  solids,  are  In  the  fifVh  volume  of  the  Manchester  Mimoin, 

reduced  or  increased  in  volume,    without  parting  Dr.  W.  Henry  has  a  paper,  entitled  ^^A   Reriev 

with   or  receiving    any    ihW.g    except    heat ;    and  of  some  Experiments  which  have  been  supposed  is 

therefore  he  concludw*s  that  heat  is  matter.    Again,  disprove   the    Materiality    of   Heat***     This  paper 

with  respect  to  its  gravity,  he  thinks  the  experi-  was   written   soon   after  the  publication   of  cosst 

mcnts  and  facts  commonly  adduced  to  prove  that  Rumford*s  Enquiry  concerning  the  Source  of  Hert 

it  is  devoid  of  weight  are  by  no  means  conclusive ;  evolved  by  Friction,  and  of  Mr.  Davy's   intcMt- 

indeed,  he  conceives  that  many  of  them  are  inex-  ing  Essays   in    Dr.  Beddoes*s  Contributions;  «d 

plicable    without    allowing    it    to   possess  weight,  the  remarlcs  it  contained  were   intended   prindpiDy 

though  wc  are  not  at  present  in  possession  of  means  to  spply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by   tbae  tv» 

to   ascertain  that   we^^ht  exactly.      For  ourselves,  able  philosophers,  and    to    the   facu   which   served 

wc  must  confess  that  ideas  of  this  kind  have  fre-  as  bises    to   Uieir   reasoning.    The   materiality  of 

quently   been  excited  in   our   own    minds  on   the  caloric,  Dr.  Hen^y   contends,   may   be   roaiotaiscd 

contemplation    of    various     chemical     phenomena;  without  admitting   that    we   have    made   any  atrpi 

and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  some  future  aU  towards  determining  its  quantity  in  bodies.    Afoid. 

tempt  to  determine  the  weight  of  heat  will  be   so  ing  all  metaphysical    reasoning    en    the   nature  rf 

far  successful  as   to  set  that  psrt  of  the  question  matter,  and  assuming  the   generally    received  dc(i- 

entirely  at  rest.     Notliing  that  has  yet  been  done,  nition  of  matter   as   sufliciently   characterizing  it, 

xvithout  excepting  count  Rumford*s  careful  cxfteri-  he    examines   how   far    this   general   character  sp> 

ments,  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  be  looked  upon     plies    to    the   individual caloric.       '*  Calorie,*'  be 

as  decisive,  e^pecially  on  the  negative  side  of  the  argues,    •<  occupies  space,   or   is   extended,  bemie 

^ntjuiry.  it   enhirges   the  dimensions  of  otlier   bodies;  asi 

Mr.  TiUoch  is  of  opinion  that  the  metliods  hi-  for  Uie  same  reason,  it  is  impenetrable,  since  if  it 

therto  adopted  to  settle  the  point  are  totally  unfit  for  could  exist  at   the   same   time   in   the  same  pbre 

the  purpose :  they  appesr  to  him  no  more  rational  with   other   bodies,    their   volume  would  never  be 

than  it    would    te    **  for    the    inhabitants    of   tlic  enlarged  by   the   addition    of  LeaU    Of  form,  « 

ocean  to  attempt  to  weigh  wat"r  by  employing  a  figure,  as  only  a  mode  of  extension,  it  is  uaoecet- 

lialancc  suspended    in    the    mediuiii   that  surrounds  sary  to  prove  that  caloric  is  possessed*  and.  indeed, 

them,  and  putting  into  one  shell  a  subsUncc  that  there  is  perhaps  only  one  general  quality  of  matter 

to  them  should  seem  wet,  and  into  the  other  a  sub-  that  will  not   be  allowed  it.  viz.  attractioo.    Thai 

ALaice  which  they  might  call  dry."     After  noticing  caloric  is    influenced   by    the    attraction    of  g«- 
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y^aAtm,  or  by  cohedre  attraction,  has  never  yet  H«atu  (Mountain).      See  Saxivraqa. 

2!"^/*i?'  ^  S*  7*"°*«  experiraente  of  Buf-  Hb;,th  (African).     See  Piiylica. 

ftjjWIntehur*^  Fordyce,  Pictet,  &c.  cannot  be  Heath     (Berry-bearinsr).       See    Empe- 

•Ueged  aa  proofs  that  it  is  actually  devoid  of  this  .^i^  1,1^1             ^         ^             *^ 

property;    since  they  only  decidi,  that  the  smaU  HeIth  rPea^      Sp*.  OiiomiK 

qMotitiei  which  can  be  aTtl6cially  collected  are  not  "  ^^TH  (^fea).     ftee  URonus. 

to  be  set  in  the  balance  against  the  grosser  kinds  of  Heath-powl,  a  variety  of  grouse  denorai 

matter.      One  kind  of  attraction,  that  which  has  "*^**  Y^^^  ^*r?®*  specially  protected  by  the 

Itfely  been  termed  chemical  affinity,  may,  I  think,  «*">«  ***^»-      Thus  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  v.  §  2. 

ifter    a  full  survey  of  phenomena,  be  fairly  pre-  "<>  person  shall  kill,  ilestroy,  carry,  sell,  buy, 

dieetcd  of  calorie;   and  if  iu  possession  of  this  or  have  in  his  possession,  any  heatu-fowl,  com* 

q«ditj  be    rendered     probable,    we   shall   thence  nionly  called  lilack  game,  between  the  tenth 

derive  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  its  ma*  day  of  December  and  the  twentieth  day  of 

ttA^iy.**  August ;  or  any  grouse,  commonly  called  red 

Tothoae  who  contend  that  beat  is  generated  by  game,  between  the  tenth  day  of  December  and 


I,  be  replies  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  heat  the  twelfth  day  of  August:  or  any  bustard  be- 

en  be  shewn  to  take   pkce  where  mstter  is  not  t ween  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day 

pm|«t  5  that  is,  we  suppose,  «ny  th,ng  which   is  ^f  September,  in  any  year,  upon  pain  of  fof- 

taowcd  to  be  msuer  by  the  advocates  of  the  im.  r  •,.:„„    r^«   #1^  i;_.7  •;  r  '     '^       *           * 

material  faypothesU:  we  shall  derive  from  the  fact  ^^»^V?S»  ^r  the  firs    o.ience,  a  sum  not  ex- 

a   eoDclusivr  argument    af^ainst    that    hypothesis.  ?eed{"g  twenty,  nor  less  than  ten  pounds ;  and 

Socfa  a  &ct,  he  remarks,  is  atforded  by  an  experiment  ^^^  ^*'«  »«<^ond,  and  every  subsequent  offence, 

•feoam  Rumford  himself,  in  which  heat  was  ob-  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty,  nor  less  than  twen- 

icrved  to  pass   through  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  }y  pounds :  one  moiety  thereof  to  jp^o  to  the 

wfaicfa,  if  beat  be  not  mstter,  there  could  be  nothhig  inrormcr,  the  ether  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

10   transport   or  propagate  motion;    thus  proving  HEA'THEN.  «.  (Jicyden^  Uerinan).     The 

that  beat  can  exist  independently  of  other  toatter,  gentiles ;  the  pagans;  the  nations  nnac((uaintcd 

and  consequently  that  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  with  the  covenant  of  ^race  {Addison), 

**^y-            .  Hka'then.  a.  (lentile:  pagan  (^</fif{>o»). 

.  Such  are  the  outUnes  of  the  controversy  respecU  HEA'THENLSH.  a.  (from  henthenY     1. 

hg  the  nature  of  heat,  and  such  are  the  princi|»l  Belonging  to  tlie  gentiles  (Hooker).  2.  Wild ; 

«y°^^,  ^  Tj'f^  ^^  ^^""^^  ^°  each  side  g^yage;  Spacious;  cruel  (-Sow/Zi). 

3^.?^'the^e^;r^  ^^r  l^^  "c^nsurDr!  HWriSEMSHLY.  al  xJr  the  manner 

Oawford's  ExperimenU  and  ObscrvaUons  on  AnU  ®  „«,  ^iiw'/pvTtfxf       re         h     *i     \    n 

ml  Heat    and    the  inflammaUon   of  Combusiible  "E'Al  HEISLSM.  *.  (from  AeaMeii).  Gen- 

Bodies ;  Scheele's  ExperimenU  on    Air  and  Fire,  ^ilism  ;  pajranism  (liummondy 

with    Mr.     Kirwan's    notes;     Leslie    on    Heat;  HE'A  THY.  a.  (trom  AeaM).  Full  of  heath. 

Thomson^   Chemistry,    vol.  1;  Boerhaave*s  Che-  7V;  HEAVE,  v,  a,  prct.  heaved^  anciently 

nistry,    and  Davy's    Essays,    bcfure    referred  to:  hove;  part,  heaved  or  hoven,     I.  To  lift ;  to 

Rumford^s  Essays,    and    various  papers  of  his  in  raise  from  the  ground  (^JMitton),     2.  To  carry 

the    Philosophical    Transaciions;    several    of    Dr.  (iSAflA-«/?care). '3.  To  raise  ;  to  lift  (/)r^rfe»). 

UerscheH's  ftpers  in  the  same  work;  several  vo-  4.  To  cause  to  swell  (Thomson).  5.  To  force 

himes  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  of  Ni-  up  from  the  breast  (-SVitfA-jmcarc).  G.  To  exalt; 

ckOson  a  Journal,  to  specify  which  is  unnecessary,  ^^  elevate  (Shakitpeare).    J.  To  puff;  to  elate 

IS  those  who  have  sets  of  those  very  useful  works  ( IJauwardS 

bay  easily  be  directed  to  those  papers  which  re-  ^   'fT  ij-../_ --.    ^    '  1    To>  ««„»     •^   u.«»4.i  ^ 

bte"^  to   the  subject,   by  consulting^^Seir  respecuvc  ,  .,^^  ".*^^f;  *'-.'»\   \^?,.  Pf  .^5  to  breathe 

^jjjjjp^            J     »     .^                o               r-  ^y,lj,  pain  (x>r^ae»).    2.  lo  labour  (^^/er.l. 

3.  To  rise  with  puin  ;  to  swell  and  fall  (Dry.), 

Hkat  (Animal).     See  Piitsioloot.  4.  To  keck ;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Hbat  (Latent).  See  the  end  of  tlie  article  Hbave.  8.  (from  the  veri)).*  1.  Lift ;  exer- 

LJaitOBic,    also  Latent    hbat.      We  may  tion  or  effort  upward  (Drydai).    2.  Rising  of 

lost  notice  liere  a  difference  of  conception  on  the  breast  (Shakspeare).     3.  Effort  to  vomit. 

this  point  between  two  eminent  philosophers  :  4.  Strugirle  to  rise  (Hudibratt). 

Dr.  Irvine,  of  Glasgow,  ascribes  the  disappear-  IIkave  offering,  s.    An  offering  among 

snce  of  heat,  without  increase  of  temperature,  the  Jews  {Numbers). 

to  a  cliange  of  capacity  in  bodies:  while  Dr.  HE'AVEN.  «.   (heopon,  Saxon).    1.  The 

lilack,  the  great  illustrator  of  this  doctrine,  reffions  above ;  the  expanse  of  the  sky.  2.  The 

iiipposes  caloric  to  become  latent  by  a  cliemi*  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and  pure  souls 

Ml  combination  with  bodies.     See  a  letter  departed  (Jliiion).    3.  The  supreme  power; 

rroio  the  ton  of  Dr.   Irvine,  in  Nicholson's  the  sovereign  of  heaven  (Temple).     4.  The 

loaruml,  JHexf  Series,  VL  25.  uagan  gods ;  the  celestials  (Utiakspeare),  5. 

Hbat  (Propagation  of).     See  Propaoa-  Elevation;  sublimity (iS^AaArtfpeare). 

rioN.  Heaven,  is  more  particularly  used,  in  as- 

IIB'ATBR.  9.  (from  heat).    An  iron  made  tronoiny,  for  an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the 

liot,  sind  put  into  a  box-iron  to  smooth  linen.  aethereal  heaven.      The  ancient  astronomera 

HEATH,  s.  (erica^  Latin).    1.  A  shrub  of  assumed  as  many  different  heavens  as  they  ob- 

lo«r  stature  (MiUer).    2.  A  place  overgrown  served  different  motions  therein.    These  they 

with  heath  (Shakttpcare).   3.  A  place  covered  supposed  all  to  be  solid,  as  thinking  tliey  could 

with  siirabs  of  whatever  kind  (Bacon).  not  otherwise  sustjuii  thebo<lies  fixed  in  tlieni; 

Heath,  in  botany.     Sec  Ekica.  and  bplierical,  th«it  being  the  most  proper  form 
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for  motion.    Tha»  wc  had  seven  heavens  for        H R'A VI NESS.  «.  (from  Ararjf).     1.  Pun- 


firmament.     Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven,  crash ;  affliction.    5.  Deepness  or  riGhness  of 

which  he  called  the  primum  mobile.    After  soil  (Arbuthnoi). 

him  tivo  crystalline  heavens  were  added,  by        HE'AVY.  a,  (heapiz,  Saxon}.     1.  Wdgh- 

king  Alphonsus,  &c.  to  account  for  some  tr-  Xy ;  ponderous ;  tending  strongly  to  the  centiff 

regularities  in  the  motions  of  the  other  hea-  (fVtlkimt).  2.  Sorrowml ;  dejected ;  deprmcd 

▼ens:  and  lastly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  (<$AaA-«p^re).  3.  Grievous  ;oppreuiTe;iflie- 

drawn  over  the  whole,  for  the  residence  of  the  tive  (Swift).  4.  Wanting  alacrity ;  irantiiif 

Deity;  which  made  the  number  twelve.     But  brisk  ness'of  appearance  (Prtor).   5.  Wantuff 

others  admitted  many  more  hravens,  accord*  spirit  t>r  rapidity  of  sentiment ;  ontBinaM 

iny  as  their  diflfereiit  views  ami  hypotheses  re-  CSwiftY   6.  Wantinc^  activity ;  indolent;  hf 

quired.    Eudoxus  supposed  23,  Calippus  30,  (Dn/aen).  7.  DrowsV;  dull;  torpid  (Ldhf 

Keeiomontanus  33,  Aristotle  47»  and  Fmcastor  8.  Slow ;  slufirirish  CBhakspeare),  9.  dtopi^ 

no  less  that  70.  foolish  (KnoliesX   10.  Burdensome;  tnnbl 

Hbavkn-horn.    Descended  from  the  ce-  some ;  tedious  (oiri/}).     II.  Loaded;  iiien» 

lestial  regions;  native  of  heaven  (Drydeni).  bered;  burdened  0iacon).  12.  NotCHilydi- 

Heaven-rred.     Produced  or  cultivated  in  gcsted  (Arbutltnoi),  13.  Rich  in  noil;  fade: 

heaven  (Shakspeare).  as  heavy  lands.   1-1.  Deep ;  cnmbersomc:  ii 

Heaven-built.     Built  by  the  agency  of  Acat^y  roads, 
gods  (Pope).  He'avy.  ad.  As  an  adverb  it  iaonlyuei 

Heaven-dirrctbd.     1.  Raised  toward  the  in  composition ;  heavily  (^Matthew), 
sky  (Pope),    2.  Taught  by  the  powers  ^of        Heavy  spar,    in  oryctology.     Set  Ba- 

heaven  (Pope).  rttes. 

HE'AVENLY.  a.  (from  heaven),     1.  Re-        HE'BDOMAD.  s.  (hebdomas,  Xat>  A 

lembling  heaven ;  supremely  excellent  (Sid.),  week;  a  space  of  seven  days  (^Browm), 
2.  Celestial :  inhabiting  heaven  (Dryden).  HEBDO'MADAL.     Hbbdo'maDart.   f. 

He'avenly.  ad.     1.  In  a  manner  resem-  (from  Ae&£^ofna«,  Lat.)  Weekly;  coosistiiigiif 

bling  that  of  heaven.    2.  By  the  agency  or  in-  sevjE^n  days  (Brown). 
iluence  of  heaven.  HEBJDOME,  a   festival    observed  by  tk 

liE'AVENWARD.  ad.  (heaven  and  pep*b,  Athenians,  on  the  seventh  day  of  ereiyniottk 

Saxon\  Toward  heaven  (Prior).  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

HEAVIER.    A  stag  deprived  of  his  tcs-        HEBE,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Jo- 

tides, by  castration  :  an  operation  oocasionally  pitor  and  Juno,  and  according  to  some,  of  JaDo 

{xjrfornied,  in  order  that  a  supply  may  not  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  lettoon. 

)c  wanting  for  the  chase  during    the  time  As  she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the  bloom  of 

of  rutting;  in  which  the  stag  is  perpetually  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of  yoath,  in! 

ranging  trom  one  hind  to  another,  for  three  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  all  the  godt. 

wccKs  or  longer;    not  allowing  himself  the  Oanymedes,  however,  succeeded  her  as  nrp- 

comforts  of  food,  sleep,  or  rest.      Towards  bearer,  in  consequence  of  her  having  fdiri 

the  termination  of  this  copulative  period  lie  when  she  was  serving  the  nectar.     She  wj* 

becomes    lean,    languid,  and    dejected  ;  and  em plo3'ed  by  her  mother  to  prepare  her  charifrt, 

withdraws  himself  from  society,  to  seek  repose  and  to  harness  her  peacocks  whenever  peqais:!*'. 

and  food.     So  debilitated  and  ill-adapted  is  he  When  Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rankcf  asroii, 

for  sport,  that  the  operation  of  castrating  has  he  married  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  k*!i\ 

been  occasionally  employed  to   prevent  him  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.      As  Hebe  bad  tk^ 

from  thus  fallinir  a  prey  to  venereal  pleasures  power  of  restoring  gods  and  men  to  tl»evi{^oai 

and  to  preserve  him  for  the  chase.  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instaui-e  of  her  hnsbanii. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  stag  under-  performed  that  kind  office  to  Jolas  his  frirod. 


they  will  never  be  shed  at  all ;  and  it  is  equally  shipped  under  the  name  Dia  and  Jnventas. 

remarkable,  that  on  being  deprived  of  only  one  To  HE'BETATE.  v.  a.    (hebeto^  Latis) 

testicle,  the  horn  will  nbtr  regenerate  on  that  To  dull ;  to  blant;  to  stupify  (^Jirbmlhrnd). 

side,  but  will  continue  to  grow,  and  shed  on  HEBETA'TION.  *.    ((rom  httbctate).    I 

the  other  side,  in  which  the  testicle  remains  The  act  of  dulling.      2.  The  state  of  beu;: 

perfect.     Heaviers  arc  of  ffreat  strength,  and  dulled. 

stand  a  longtime  before  hounds;  for  which  HE'BETUDE.  #.  (hebeivdo^  Latin).  Db!- 

reason  the  huntin^r  establishment  of  his  majes-  ness ;  obtuseness  ;  bluntness  (^Ilarvey). 

ty  in  Windsor  fort'st  is  never  without  a  regular  HE'BRAISM.  s.  (hehrainme,  French ;  *•• 

snrcission.  braismus,  Latin).    A   Hebrew  idiom  (.M»- 

IIE'AVILY.   ad.  (from  heavy).     1.  With  son). 

great  ponderousness.  2.  (Grievously ;  afilictivf-  HK'BRAIST.  *.  (Ac^rccff*,  Latin).  A  m^ 

ly  (CoUier).  3.  Sorrowfully  ;  with  trrief  (fVw).  skilled  in  Hebrew. 
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HEBUEI^,  somctliin^  rflallng^  to  the  He-  tlio  first  Hpotrli  of  mir  first  prirents,  it  iva^  tlii> 

brews  or  Jeirs:  as  llebrcir  l»ibli*.  original  of  all  the  1aiif(iia<fes  or  ahiiONt  all  thi* 

Hebbsw  ciiARAfiTBR.    There  are  tu'o  kind s  lanirua^es,  or  rather  dialects,  that  have  xi nee 

of  Hebreiv  cfaaractem:  the  ancient,  called  also  arisen  in  the  world. 

the  sqiutfe ;  and  the  modern,  or  rahhinical  cha-  The  books  of  the  Old  Trstamrnt  are  the  only 

racters.     The  square  Hebrew  takes  its  domina*  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  iii 

tion  from  the  figure  of  its  characters,  which  pure  Hebrew ;  and  the  langung-e'  of  many  of 

atand  inore  square,  and  have  their  angles  more  these  is  extremely  sublime :  it  appears  perfrctly 

exact  and  precise  than  the  other.  tegular,  and  particularly  so  in  its  conjugations. 

This  character  is  used  in  the  text  of  holy  Indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  has  biit  one  con- 

Scriptare,  and  tlieir  other  principal  and  most  jugation ;  but  this  is  varie<l  in  each  seven  or 

iDiportant  writings.    When  both  this  and  the  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effect  of  so 

rabbinical  character  are  used  in  the  same  work,  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  irreat 

the  fbrmer  is  for  tlie  text,  or  the  fundamental  variety  of  expressions  to  represent  by  a  single 

part;  and  the  latter  for  the  accessory  part ;  as  word  the  different  modifirations  of  a  verb,  ami 

the  ffiosSf  notes,  commentaries,  &c.  many  ideas  which  in  the  modern  and  in  many 

Tne  best  and  most  beautiful  characters  of  of  the  ancient  and  learned  languages  cannot  be 

thia  kind,  are  those  copied  from  the  characterH  exnresse<l  without  a  neripbrasis. 

Ui  the  Spanish  manascripts;  next,  those  from  The  primitive  woros,  which  an*  called  roots, 

the  Italian  manascripts ;  then  those  from  the  have  seldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two 

Fiencb:  and  lastly,  thote  of  the  (iermans,  syllables. 

whose  eliaracters  are  much  the  same,  with  ns  '  In  this  language  there  arc  twenty-two  letters, 

•pect  to  the  other  genuine  square  Elebrew  cha-  onlv  five  of  whicTi  are  usually  reckoned  vowels, 

rarters,  that  the  Gothic,  or  Dutch  characters,  which  are  the  same  witb'ours,  viz.  ^,  c,  t\  o, 

are  with  respect  to  the  Roman.  « ;  but  then  each  vowel  is  divided  into  two,  a 

ScTrral  authors  contend  that  the  square  cha*  long  and  a  short,  the  sound  of  the  former  beinir 

racter  is  not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  somewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of  the  latter 

written  from  the  beginning  of  the  language  to  short  and  acute :  it  must  however  be  rcmarkivl, 

llie  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  that  th^t  the  two  last  viiwels  have  sounds  that  differ 

it  is  the  Assyrian,  or  Chaldec  character,  which  in  other  respects  besides  quantity  and  a  greater 

the  Jews  assumed,  and  accustomed  themselves  or  less  elevation*  To  these  ten  of  twelve  vowels 

to,  during  the  captivity,  and  retaineil  after-  maybeaddedothers,  called  semi- vowels,  which 

wards.    They  say,  that  the  Jews,  during  tlieir  serve  to  connect  the  consonants,  ami  to  make 

captivity,  ball  onite  disused  their  ancient  cha-  the  easier  transitions  from  one  to  another.    The 

ncter;  so  that  Esra  found  it  necessary  to  have  number  of  accents  in  this  language  are  in<Ieed 

tlie  sacred  books  transcribed  into  the  Chaldean  prodigious :  of  these  there  are  near  forty,  the 

square  character.     These  authors  add,  that  use  of  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 

what  we  call  the  Samaritan  character  is  the  inquiries  of  the  learneil,  are  not  yet  perfectly 

gcnnine  ancient  Hebrew.  known.     We  know,  in  general,  that  they  serve 

HuRBW   CUARACTEH   (Modem  or   rabbi-  to  ilistinguish  the  sentences  like  the  points 

nicai),  u  a  good  neat  character,  formed  of  the  called  commas,  S4'micolons,  &c.   in  our   lait- 

aquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it,  and  retrench-  (TQ^ge ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  sylbi- 

iogmostof  the  angles  or  corners  of  the  letters,  bles;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  thry 

to  make  it  the  more  easy  and  flowing.     The  are  to  be  spoken  or  sung.    It  is  no  wonder  then 

letters  used  by  the  Germans  are  very  different  that  there  arc  more  accents   in  the  llebn'w 

from  Uie  rabbinical  character  used  every  where  than  in  other  langna<:es,  since  thoy  perform  the 

else,  tliongh  all  formed  alike  from  the  square  oliice  of  three  diflercnt  things,  which  in  other 

character;  but  the  Uerman  in  a  more  slovenly  languages  are  called  by  diffcnmt  names. 

manner  than  the  rest.  As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contain- 

The  rabbins  frequently  make  use  either  of  ed  in  the  Scripture,  tliat  language  to  us  wants 

tlieir  own,  or  the  square  Hebrew  character,  to  a  great  many  words ;  noi  only  because  in  tlios<t 

write  the  modem   languages  in.     There  arc  primitive  times  the  langiiages  were  not  so  co- 

even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues  printeil  in  pious  as  at  present;  but  aUo  on  this  account, 

Hebrew  characters ;  instances  whereof  are  seen  that  the  in^pired  writers  had  no  occasion  to 

in  the  French  king*s  library.  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in 

HinRKW  LANGUAOB,  tli'at  spokcu  bv  the  the  langnn;r('« 

Hebrews,  and  wherein  almost  all  the  books  of  The  Chaldee,   Syriac,   Ethiopic,   &c.    lan- 

tlie  Old  Testament  is  written.    This  appears  to  guAf^es  ai  o  by  stHiiJ  held  to  be  only  dialects  of 

be  tlie  must  ancient  of  all  tlie  languages  in  the  the  Hebrew ;  *as  the  Freni^h,  Italian,  Spanish, 

world,  at  least  we  know  of  none  older;  and  some  &c.  are  dialects  of  the   Latin.     It  has  been 

learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  Ian-  supposed  by  many  very  learned  men,  that  the 

fnage  in  which  God  spoke  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often  used 

Nr.  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  several 

was  the  original  language;  not  indeed  that  the  distinct  sense  understood  as  a  hieroglyphic. 

Hebrew  is  tlie  unvaried  language  of  our  first  Neumann  took  infinite  pains  to  find  uul  the 

parents,  but  that  it  was  the  general  language  secret  meaning  of  these  letters :  but  the  enquiry 

of  men   at  the  dibpersion ;    and  however  it  is  too  trifling  to  W  pursued  heiv. 

might  h«ivG  been  improved  and  altered  from  Hebrew  (Rabbinical  or  Modern),  i»  the 
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Inn^na^e  nsed  by  the  rabbins  in  the  wrltinp^s  The  prinripal  nrc  Lewis,  North  mnd  Sooth 

tho y  have  composed.    The  basis  or  body  hereof  Uist,  ^kyp,  Jicnbecula,  M  all,  and  Jura.  Hicse 

Is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  divers  altera-  islands  were  anciently  called  Ebade,  and  after* 

tions  in  the  words  of  these  two  languages,  the  wards  Hebrides.      As   the   history  of  tlmi 

meanings  whereof  they  have  considerably  en-  islands  is  not  much   known,  we   pmame  a 

lar<rfd  and  extended.     Abundance  of  things  short  sketch  will  not  be   unacceptable.    Tbe 

tlicy  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic;  the  rest  inhabitants  had  probably,  for  some  aget,  tbeir 

is  chiefly  composed  of  words  and  expressions,  own  governors :  one  little  king  to  each  islandi 

chiefly  from  the  Greek ;  some  from  the  Latin  ;  or  to  each  group,  as  necessity  required.    Itii 

and  others  from  the  other  modern  tongues,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  govenmnt 

particularly  that  spoken  in  the  place  where  was  as  much  divided  as  that  of  (jreat  firiuii, 

each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote.  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  ander  the  diive- 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  must  be  allowed  to  tion  of  numbers  of  petty  princes,  before  it  wu 

be  a  very  copious  language.     M.  Simon,  in  his  reduced  undor  the  power  of  the  Romans,    li 

Hist.  Cnt.  du  Vicux  Testani.  liv.  iii.  chap.  'J7,  the  year  108!),  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  iBd^ 

observes,  that  there  is  scarce  any  art  or  science  pendency  of  the  islanders  on  Norway:  for,  at 

that   the  rabbins  have  not  treated  of  in   it.  the  death  of  Lagman,  one  of  tlieir  inonarcfaii 

They  have  translated  most  of  the  ancient  phi-  they  sent  a  deputation  to  0*Brian,  king  of  If^ 

losophers,  mathematicians,   astronomers,  and  lanil,  to  reouest  a  regent  of  royal  blood  to gi^ 

physicians;  and  have  written  themselves  on  vern  them  Juring  the  minority  of  thdr  your 

most  subjects :  they  do  not  want  even  orators  prince.     They  probably  iiiight  in  tarn  eomfjt 

and  poets.    Add,  that  this  language,  notwith-  ment  in  some  other  respects   their  Scottnk 

stanainff  it  is  so  crowded  with  foreign  words,  neighbours:  the  islanders  mast  hare  given  thai 

has  its  beauties  visible  enough  in  the  works  of  some  pretence  to  sovereignty,  for,  in  the  jtu 

those  who  have  written  well  in  it.  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calM 

Hebrews,  the  descendants  of  Heber,  com*  in  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king*  of  Nonny, 

monly  called  Jews.  and  bribed  him  by  a  promise  of  all  the  islandk; 

Hebrews  (Epistle  to  the),  a  canonical  book  Magnus  accepted  the  terms,  but,  attheua* 

of  the  New  Testament.     It  was  written,  ac-  time,  boasted  that  he  did  not  come  to  invade  thi 

cording  to  the  best  critics,  to  the  Jewish  be«  territories  of  others,  but  to  resame  theandral 

lievers  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea :  and  the  rights  of  Norway.    His  conquests  were  laaid 

writer  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  St.  and  complete,  for,  besides  the  islands,  by  aaia* 

Paul,  who  is  thought  to  have  had  particular  gcnious  fraud,  he  added  Kintyre  to  his  doai- 

reasons  for  concealing  his  name  in  this  epistle;  nions      In  the  thirteen  111   century,   bowcro^ 

since   the  circumstances   of  the   time  might  they  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  but  Scotland.scfM 

render  a  disclosure  of  it  offensive  and  improper,  to  have  received  no  real  acquisition  of  stren^k: 

Dr.  Lardner  supposes  this  epistle  to  have  been  the  islands  still  remained  governed  by  poveirftd 

written  at  Rome  or  in  Italy  soon  after  Paul  had  chieftains,  the  descendants  of  Sumerled,  thue 

been  released  from  his  confinemrnt,  about  the  of  Here^aidcl  or  Argyle,  who,  marryioiftbe 

beginning  of  the  year  03.     In  what  language  dau;rl,ter  of  Olave,  kiuV  of  Man,  left  a  diridrJ 

it  was  originally  written  is  a  matter  of  dispute:  dominion   to  his  sons  Dugal  and  Keirinald: 

the  critic  last  mentioned,  with  others  of  note,  fro:n  tho  lir&t  uere  descended  the  Mac-douirais, 

thinks  it  was  in  Greek  :  M.  Michaelis,  that  it  of  Lorn,  from  the  last  the  powerful  clan  of  the 

was  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac.  Macdonalds.     The  lordship  of  Argylc,  with 

The  manifest  design  of  Paul  in  this  epistle  Mull,  and  the  islands  north  uf  it,  fell  to  tlir 


igh  me  insinuuiions  or  iii-ireaimeiu  noroereys.    j  iiese  oiuenains  were  tlie  sc<rtirges 

of    tlieir    persecutors.      With    this  view  the  of  the  kingdom;  they  are  known  in  histf^T, 

apostle,  Ut.  obviates  the  insinuations  and  ob-  but  us  the  ilevastations  of  a  tempest :  for  their 

jectionsof  the  Jews  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  paths  were  marked  with  the  most  barbaioss 

inferior  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  by  shewing  desolation.    Encouraged  by  their  distance  from 

its  transcendent  excellence  over  it  in  every  ar-  the  seat  of  royalty,  and  tfie  tnrl>ulence  of  tl* 

tide  (to  chap.  x.  25).     2dly,  He  prepares  them  times,  which  jjave  their  nionarchs  full  empluv, 

to   encounter  jpersecution,    which    they   had  theyexercised  a  regal  power,  and  often  assani^ 

partly  felt,  and  were  to  expect  in  a  still  higher  the  title ;  but  are  more  generally  known  in  liiw 

degree,  by  reminding  them  of  many  renowned  tory  by  the  style  of  the  lords  of  the  isles  or  the 

examples  of  faith  and  fortitude  (to  chap.  xii.  earls  of  Koss ;  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the 

2),  and  by  other  the  most  cogent  exhortations  IVIacdonalds.     Historians  are  silent  about  llirir 

and  cautions.  proceedings,  from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  is 

HEBKI'CIAN.    *.  (from   Hebrew,)    One  the  year  12()3,  till  that  of  1335,  when  Jobs, 

skilled  in  Hebrew  {Raleigh^  lord'of  the  isles,  withdrew  his  allegiance.    In 

Hebrides,  or  Westkrn  Isles,  a  name  the  beginning  of  the  next  centurv,  his  surcc*- 

giv<Mi  to  a  great  number  of  islands,  situated  in  sois  were  so  independent,  that  Henrv  IV.  eo- 

the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  west  of  .Scot-  tered  into  a  formal  alliance;  with  tbeLrothers 

hind.     Pliny,  who  reckoned  the  number  to  be  Donald  and  John ;   this  encouraged  them  to 

^,  is  considered  to  be  pretty  near  the  tiuth.  toinniit  fresh  hostilities  against  their  natual 
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prince.    Donald,  under  pretence  of  a  claim  to  Ross  was  terrified  into  a  submission ;  obtained 

the  earldom  of  Ross,  invaded  and  made  a  con*  liis  pardon,  but  was  deprived  of  bis  earldom, 

(|aflat  of  that  coantry  ;  but  penetrating  as  far  which,  bv  act  of  parliament,  was  then  declared 

sa  the  sbire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce"  but  un*  unalienably  annexed  to  the  crown ;  at  the  same 

decisive  battle  with  tiie  royul  party,  thouglit  time  the  Uing  restored  to  him  Knapilaie  and 

proper  to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  swear  al-  Kintyre,  which  the  earl  had  resigned,  and  in- 

legiance  to  his  monarch,  James  1.  Hut  he  was  vested  liim  anew  with  the  lordship  of  the  isles, 

permitted  to  retain  tlie  county  of  Ross,  and  as-  to  hold  them  of  the  king  by  service  and  relief. 

same  the  title  of  earl.  His  successor,  Alexander,  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  isles  was  broken ; 

at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  attacked  and  yet,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the  petty 

burned  Inverness ;  at  length,  terrifie<l  with  the  chieftains  were  continually  breaking  out  into 

preparations  maile  against  him,  he  fell  at  the  small  rebellions,  or  harassed  eacli  other  in  pri- 

royal  feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  vate  wars,  and  tyrannv  seems  but  to  have  been 

WM    committed   to   strict   confinement.     His  multiplied.     James  V.  fonnd  it  necessary  to 

kinsman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  resent-  make  the  voyage  of  the  isles  in  person  in  the 

ing  the  imprisonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  year  1536 ;  seized  and  brought  away  with  him 

another  rebellion,  and  destroyed  the  country  several  of  the  most  considerable  leaders,  and 

with  fire  and  sword:  but  on  his  flight  was  obliged  them  to  find  security  for  their  own  good 

taken  and  put  to  death  by  an  Irish  chieftain,  behaviour,  and  that  of  their  vassals.     He  exa- 

wilh  whom  he  sought  protection.  In  the  reign  mined  the  titles  of  their  holdings,  and  finding 

of  James  11.  in  the  year  1401,  Donald,  another  several  to  have  been  usurped,  reunited  their 

petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Ross,  and  lord  of  the  lands  to  the  crown.     In  the  same  voyage  he 

ulea,  renewed  the    pretence  of  independence,  had  the  glory  of  causing  a  survey  to  be  taken  of 

Mrpriaed  the  castle  of  Inverness,  forced  his  way  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  of  the  islands,  by  his 

It  nr  as  Athol,  obliged  the  earl  and  countess,  pilot,  Alexander  Lindesay,  which  were  pnl>- 

vith  the  principal  ihhvhitants,  to  seek  refuge  lished  in  the  year  1583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas 

in  tbe  church  of  St.  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  find*  Nicholay,  geographer  to  the  French  monarch, 

ing  security  from  his  cruelty  by  the  sanctity  of  The  troubles  that  succeeded  the  death  of  James 

tbe  place ;  but  the  barbarian  and  his  followers  occasioned  a  neglect  of  these  insulated  parts  of 

let  fire  to  the  church,  put  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  Scottish  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  state 

the  sword,  and,  with  a  great  booty,  carried  of  anarchy.  In  the  year  1614,  tlie  Macdonalds 

the  carl  and  countess  prisoners  to  his  castle  of  made  a  formidable  insurrection,  opposing  the 

Claig,  in  the  island  of  Hay.     In  a  second  ex-  royal  ^rant  of  Kintyre  to  the  earl  of  Argyle, 

pcdttion,  immediately  following  the  first,  he  and  his  relations.    The  petty  chieftains  cbntl- 

suffered  the  penalty  of  his  impiety :  a  tempest  nued  in  a  sort  of  rebellion,  and  the  sword  of 

overtook  him,  and  overwhelmed  most  of  his  thcgreatcr,  as  usual  in  weak  government?,  was 

associates;   and   he.   escaping   to   Inverness,  employed  against  them:   the  encouragement 

perished  bv  the  hands  uf  an  Irish  Iiarper;  his  and  protection  given  by  them  to  pirates,  em- 

sarviving  followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  ployed  the  power  of  the  Campln^Us  during  the 

the  earl  and  countess  of  Athol  to  the  sanctuary  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  beginning  of  that 

they  had  violated,  and  expiated  thoir  crime  of  Charles  1.     An  act  of  parliament,  passed  in 

by  restoring  the  plunder,  and  making  dona-  the  year  1748,  to  abolish  heritable  jurisdictions, 

tions  to  the  shrine  of  the  offended  saint.  Johr,  &c.lias  deprived  the  chieftains  of  the  power  of 

■accessor  to  (he  last  earl  of  Ross,  entered  into  doing  so  much  mischief  in  future.     They  are 

alliance  with  Edward  IV.  sent  ambassadors  now  quiet  and  good   subjects.     See  Lewis^ 

to  the  court  of  Knglund,  where  Edward  em-  Skye,  Mull,  Jura,  St.  Kilda,  &c. 
powered  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  earl  of        Heuridrs  (New),  a  cluster  of  islands  in 

Winchester  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  an-  the  South  Pacific  Oceun,  first  discovered  by 

other  Donald  Kalloch,  and  his  sun  and  heir  Quiros  in  the  year  1506,  who  supposed  them  to 

John.    They  agreed  to  serve  the  king  with  all  have  been  the  southern  continent,  and  called 

their  power,  and  to  become  his  subjects:  the  them   Tierra  Australia   del   Espirito   Santo, 

earl  was  to  have  a  hundred  marks  sterling  for  Mons.  Bourgainville  landed  on  one  of  them  in 

life,  in  time  of  peace,  and  two  hundred  pounds  the  year  1768;  but  thev  were  not  discovered  to 

in  time  of  war ;  and  these  island  allies,  in  case  be  a  group  of  islands  till  Captain  Cook  explored 

of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  were  to  have  con-  them  in  1774.    They  are  in  general  moun- 

firmed  to  them  all  the  possessions  north  of  the  tainous,  and  abound  with    wood  and  water. 

Scottish  sea;  and  incase  of  a  truce  with  the  Tlieir  principal  ^productions  are  bread-fruit, 

Scottish  monarch,  they  were  to  he  included  in  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  yams,  and  sugar  ranes. 

it.     But  about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  Tiie  inhabitants  appear  civil  and  hospitable, 

change  of  politics,  courted  the  alliance  of  James  Lat.  14.  30S.     Lon.  166.  40E. 
ill.  and  dropped  his  new  allies.     James,  de-         HEBRON,  a  town  of  Palestine,  situated 

terrained  to  subdue  this  rebellious  race,  sent  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  plain.     Tlie 

against  tliem  a  powerful  army,  under  the  earl  Christians  have  a  church  here,  which  tiiey  say 

of  Athol,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this  good  contains  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sanih,  to 

wish,  ^*  Furth, forrune,  and  till  the  fetters;*'  as  which  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Christians, 

much  as  to  say,  go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  come  in  pilgrimage.     The  valley  or  plain  of 

bring  home  many  captives :  which  the  family  Mature  '\»  not  far  from  Hebron ;  it  is  fertile, 

of  Athol  have  used  ever  since  for  their  motto,  and  pianteJ  with  excellent  vineyards.    Cmu 
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Rtantlne  built  a  church  liore,  the  walU  of  which  li>3  when  placed  on  the  i^round.    No  pcmni 

are  yet  in  existence :  eight  leagues  S.W.  Jeru-  ever  ascenued  to  the  top  of  this  roooDUin  till 

salem.  the  year  1772«  when  it  wis  Tisited  by  Dr.  Vu 

H  K  BR  LIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  largest  Troil,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  sir  Joseph  Bsnki, 

river  of  J'hrace,  rising  from  mount  Scombros,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr.  Ltnd  of  Edinlwrgk. 

and  emptying  it^felf  at  two  months  into  the  They  found  about  Heclamost  kinds  of  hints 

^gean  Sea,  to  the  N.  of  Samothrace.  he  niet  in  other  volcanic  countries. 

IIECATB,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  HE'CTIC.    Hb'ctical,  a.  (kecii^ue,  Fr.) 

of  Perses  and  Asteria,  the  same  as  Proserpine  1.    Habitual;    constitutional    Cpontu),     1 

or  Diana.    She  was  called  Luna  in  heaven,  Troubled  with  a  morbid  heat  (Toy/or). 

J>iana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  Hrctic  fkvsr.    See  Febrib  hictica. 

bell,  wlience  her  name  of  Diva  trifonnis,  ter-  HECTOIl,  in  fabulous  history,  a  isb  of 

gemina,  triceps.     She  was  supposed  to  preside  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,* the  most  valiast  tf 

over  magic  and  enchantments.     Dogs,  lambs,  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  agiinit  tk 

and  honey  were  generally  offered  to  her,  espe-  Ureeks.   He  married  Andromache,  thedaaf^ 

cially  in  cross  roads,  whence  she  obtained  the  ter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he  had  Astyanax.  Hr 

name  of  Trivia.    Her  power  was  extended  over  was  appointed  chief  comooauder  of  all  the  Trs- 

heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell.  jan  forces,  when  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 

^  HECATESI A,  a  yearly  festival  kept  by  the  Greeks.     He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  tk 

Stratonicensians  and  Atiieniaus  in  honour  of  Greeks  in  the  difierent  actions.  When  Achilla 

Hecate.  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards  thedij, 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  sacrifice  of  an  Hector  waited  the  anproacli  of  his  enemy  aov 

hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  at  an  hundred  the  Sc«!an  gates.    Ttie  sirht  of  Achilles,  bov- 

altars,  and  by  an  hundred  priests  or  sacrificers.  ever,  terrified  him,  and  he  fled  lieforehhsn 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  fxaJo/w^i^  the  plain.    The  Greek  pursued,  and  Hectv 

which  properly  signifies  a  sumptuous  or  mngr.  was  Killed,  and  his  body  wasdrajgged  in  end 

uificent  sacrifice.    Others  derive  it  from  the  triumph  by  the  conqueror  round  tne  tosib  of 

Greek  •Kotroir,  centum^  a  hundred,  and  fi»;  bos.  Patroclus.    Old  Priam,  after  the  greatest  > 

bullock,  &c. ;  on  which  footintr  the  hecatomb  suit  had  been  offered  to  the  corpse,  ranssoKd 

should  be  a  sacrifice  of  100  bullocks.    Others  it    The  epithet  of  Hectorens  is  applied  by  ifar 

derive  the  word  from  •xoto*  and  wugpcs^  foot,  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  express! fe  fk  n> 

and  on  that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  lour  and  intrepidity. 

might  consist  of  only  25  four-footed  beasts.  Hk'ctob.  s,  (from  Hector^  the  great  lfe> 

They  add,  tliat  it  did  not  matter  what  kind  meric  warrior.)  H  bully;  a  blustering,  totbt- 

of  beasts  were  chosen  for  victims,  provided  lent,  perviciicious,  noisy  fellow  (Pn'cir). 

the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had.    Pythagoras  is  To  Hk'ctor.  v.  a.  (from  tlie  noun.)  Tt 

said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  the  muses,  threaten  ;  to  treat  with  insolent  terms  (J^ 

of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  dis-  buthnot). 

covering  that  in  a  rectangledtriangle'^the  square  To    He'ctor.  v.  »«    To    play   the  baiiy 

of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  {Swift), 

the  two  other  sides :  but  as  he  had  an  aversion  HECrBA,  daughter  of  Dynias,  a  Phri'jnu 

to  animal  sacrifices,  this  tale  cannot  easily  be  prince,  or  according  to  others,  of  Ci>8ei9,  s 

credited.  Thracian  king,  Wds  tlie  second  wife.of  Friui, 

HECATOMBiEON.         Sec        Ecatom-  king  of  Troy.     When  pregnant  of  Paris,  »ir 

D.EON.  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  torr):, 

HECATOMPHONIA,  a  solemn   sacrifice  which  had  reduced  all  Troy  to  aslies.    TV 

offered  by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter  when  any  soothsayers  declared  that  the  son  she  >\m)A 

of  them  hud  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  bring  into  the  world  would  prove  tike  niinof 

H ECATOM POIJS,  an   epithet    given  to  his  country.     When  Paris  was  born,  she  rt- 

Crete,  from  the  hundred  cities  whicli  it  once  posed  himon  mount  Ida  to  avert  the  caUiiiitiA 

contained.  threatened  ;  but  the  prediction  of  the  »*^>th- 

HECATOMPYLOS,  an  epithet  applied  to  sayers  was  eventually  fulfilletl.     After  hariaz 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  hundred  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  gresitest  [urivl 

gates.  her  children  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enrmv. 

HECATONSTYLON,  in  ancient  architec-  slie,  when  Troy  was  taken,  fell  to  the  lot  of 

ture,  a  porch  with  100  columns.  Ulysses,  as  one  of  the  captors.     She  sailed  ix 

HECKLE,     among    hemp-dresscrs.      See  Greece,  and  in  her  voyage  found  on  tlie  Tl>r'«* 

Hatchel.  cian  coast  the  body  of  her  son  Polvdonis  wk 

HECLA  (Mount)  a  mountain  of  Iceland,  had  perished  by  the  cruelty  of  tfolymiwtor, 

with  a  volcano,  which  frequently  sends  forth  king  of  Thrace.  She  attempted  to  revenn  the 

flames  and  torrents  of  bnriiing  matter.     The  death  of  her  son,  but  was  prevented  by  Dfi*f 

(Options  in  the  year  1693  and  176(5  occasioned  suddenly  changed  into  a  hitch.      After  tfci* 

terrible  devastations,  some  of  the  matter  being  metamorphosis,  it  is  said,  she  threw  bervif 

thrown  forth  to  the  distance  of  150  miles,  and  into  the  sea. 

a  circuit  of  nearly  fifty  laid  waste  by  the  lava.  HEDAMORA,    a    town    of    Sweden,  is 

It  takes  up  four  hours' time  to  ascend.     On  Westmania,  seated  on  the  Dahl.     Lat.  tiU.  H 

tlie  highest  point,  where  Fahrenheit's  thermo-  N.     l^n.  17.  7  J^* 

meter  Vds  at  twenty-four  in  the  air,  it  rOse  to  HE'DEKiV,  in  botany,  ivy :  a  gcntt»  ot  tfat 
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order  pentandria,  monogynia.  Calyx  HEDOB«na.  9.  A  yoang'  hedgc-liog  (Shak' 

ted ;  petals  five,  dilated  at  tlio  l>ase ;  speare). 

e-«eeded,  sarroundcd  by  the  calyx.  Hedoe-row.  «.  The  aeries  of  trees  or  bathes 

icies:   two  of  Jamaica,' II.  pendula,  planted  fir  enclosures  (l/i7/&if). 

utans ;  one  of  Ceylun,  H.  terebinthi-  Hedge-sparrow,   in   ornithology.      Soe 

111  one,  H.  helix,  common  to  our  oivn  Motacilla. 

m th  fi  ve-angled,  and  fi ve-lobed  leaves ;  H  B  DU 1  NG-Bl  LL.  «.  (hedge  and  biiL')  A 
leaves  ovate ;  and  with  erect  umbels,  catting  hook  ased  in  making  hedges  (Sidney). 
es  of  this  last  have  little  or  no  smell,  HE^DGER.  9.  (from  hedge.)  One  who 
•J  naascoos  taste.  Haller  informs  us,  makes  hedflfcs  (Locke). 
are  recommended  in  Germany  against  HEDWi'GI  A.  In  botany,  a  genas  of  the 
hy  "of  children.  By  the  common  neo-  class  octaodria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  four- 
s coantry  they  are  sometimes  applied  toothed;  corol  tabolar,  four-cleft;  capsalc 
ig  sores,  and  to  keep  issues  open.  The  three-grained,  three-celled ;  a  not  in  each  cell, 
vre  supposed  by  tlie  ancients  to  have  One  species.  A  tree  of  Hispanioia,  with  al- 
ive and  emetic  quality ;  and  an  extract  temaie,  pinnate  leaves ;  terminal  and  axillary 
B  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quer-  racemes. 

extnctam  imrmis.     Later  writers  HEDYCA'RIA.      In  botany,  a  genns  of 

touiended  them  in  small  doses  as  alex-  the  class  moncecia,  order  icowndria.     Male : 

;  and  sudorific :  it  is  said,  tliat  in  the  filamentless;  anthers  numerous,  fonr-grooved, 

t  London,  the  powder  of  them  was  bearded  at  top.   Fern.:  germs  pediccUed:  stig- 

nnerar  or  white  wine,  with  good  snc-  mas  napillse  scattered  over  the  germ ;  nuts  pe- ' 

is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree  that  a  dicelled,  one  seeded.    One  species  only.    A 

juice  exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm  New  Zealand  shrub,  with  axillary  racemes  and 

SeeGuMHi  iiEOERiB.  sweet  nuts. 

ftA'  TERRESTRiR.      Grouud-ivy,    or  HEDY'CEIUM.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

ecoma  hederacea ;  foliis  reniformibus  the  class  monandria,  order  monogynia.  Calvx 

of  Linn^us.  Class  didynamia.  Onler  one-leafed,  appearing  as  if  broken :  corol  with 

lermia.    This  indigenous  plant  has  a  a  very  long  tube,  and  double  three- parted  bor- 

strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  somewhat  der;  nectary  two-leared.    One  species  only ; 

taste.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  a  native  of  India,  with  nodding  corols  much 

oserly  much  esteemed  for  possessing  longer  than  the  calyx, 

hat,*  in  the  present  age,  cannot  be  HEDY'CREA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

In  obstinate  coughs  it  is  a  favourite  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx 

vith  the  poor.  five-toothed,  inferior;   corolless';  drupe  one- 

SRA'CEOUS.  a.  (hederaeent^  Lat.).  seeded,  soft ;   nut  one-se«ded,   covered  with 

Iff  ivy.  fibres.  One  species;  a  Guiana  tree,  with  white 

•E.  M.  (h^s^e,  Saxon.)  A  fence  made  flowers;  and  white  fruit  dotted  with  red,  the 

ounds  widi  prickly  bashes  (Pope),  sise  of  an  olive,  and  eatable. 

B,  prefixed  to  any  word,  notes  some-  HEDYO'SMUM.    In  botany,  a  genas  of 

mn,  vile,  of  the  lowest  class  (Siei/t),  the  class  moncicia,  order  nolyandria.    Male : 

EDOE.  V.  a,  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  ament  covered  with  anthers;    pcrianthless; 

rith  a  hedge  (Bacon).  2.  To  obstrnct  corolless,  filamentless.     Fern. :    calyx  three- 

.    3.  To  encircle  for  defence  (Shak).  toothed ;   corolless ;   style  one,  three  sided  ; 

lut  up  within  an  enclosure  (Locke),  berry  three-sided,  one-seeded.    Two  species, 

tree  into  a  place  already  full  (Dry-  natives  of  Jamaica ;  one  with  a  shrubby,  the 

other  with  an  arborescent  stem. 

EDOE.  V,  n.  To  shift ;  to  hide  the  head  HEDY'OTIS.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

wre).  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.   Corol  one- 

B-BORK.    a.     Of  no   known  birth;  petal  led,  fiinnel-form;  capsule  two-celled,  many 

9orn  (Shakspeare).  seeded,  inferior.  Eleven  species,  chiefly  of  tiie 

E-Hoo,  in  niastiology.     Sec  Erina-  East,  a  few  of  the  West  Indies.    The  only  one 

entitled  to  notice  is  H.  auricularia,  a  native  of 

B-Hoo    TREFOIL,    in    botany.       See  Ceylon,    with  alternate    branches    opposite, 

so.  pendulous,  entire  lance-ovate,  glabrous  leaves 

E-HOG    THISTLE,    in  botany.      See  and  flowers  in  whorls;  in  common  use  among 

the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  nations  as  a 

B-HOo  HOLLY,  in  botany.   See  Ilex,  specific  in  cases  of  deaiiiess. 

B-RoooED    pericarp.      In  botany,  HEDY'PNOIS.    1  n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

n  pericarpium.     Beset  with  prickles,  class  syngencsia,   order  polygamia  spqnalis. 

pnckly  set  of  flowers,  like  a  hedge-  Receptacle  naked;  calyx  mvested  with  scales; 

aiUed  echinus :  a  burr.-  down  of  the  centre  double ;  the  outer  of  many 

B-HOG  HOOKED.  In  botau^,  echinato-  obsolete  bristles,  inner  of  five  chaffy  leaves;  of 

spica.     A  spike  beset  with  prickles  the  ray  a  membranaceous  denticalate  margin, 

e  Looked  at  the  end.  Fire  species,  chiefly  natives  of  tlie  south  of 

E   mettle  (Shrubbv).      See  Pra-  Euroiie. 

HEIIY'SARCM.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

b-note.   8,    A  word  of  contempt  for  the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.     Calyx 

og  (Drydcn).  five-cleft ;  keel  of  the  corol  transversely  obtuse* ; 
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loment  j of  ntcd,  the  Joints  compressed  and  one-  Mahomedans,  who  hegris  their  compotation 
heeded.  A  hundred  and  seventeen  species  from  the  day  tliat  Mahomet  was  forced  to 
Kcattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  g'lohe,  make  his  escape  from  the  city  of  Mecca,  which 
ImU  tlie  ijfreater  numher  natives  of  the  East  or  happened  on  Friday  the  16tli  of  July  622. 
West  Indies.  Tliey  may  be  subdivided  as  fol-  The  years  of  the  hec'ira  are  lunar  ones,  coo- 
low:  sisting'only  of  351  days.  Hence,  to  reduce 
A.  Leaves  simple.  these  years  to  the  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  to 
U.  With  a  single  pair  of  leaflets.  find  what  Julian  year  a  driven  year  of  tlie  he- 

C.  Leaves  ternate.  pra  answers  to:  reduce  the  year  of  the  begin 

D.  Leaves  pinnate.      See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  into  days,  by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  tibe 
CXXVn.  product  by  365^,  and  to  the  quotient  add  628, 

To  HEED.  0.  a.  (he^ban^  Saxon.)  To  mind ;  the  year  the  hegira  commenced, 

to  regard ;  to  take  notice  of;  to  attend  (JLoche),  The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  ns  as  to  the 

He£i>.  9,  (from  the  verb.)    1.  Care ;  atteii-  time  of  the  hegira.    Among  the  Mahomedans, 

tion  (jidditon).  2.  Caution;  fearful  attention;  Amasi  fixes  it  to  the  year  of  Christ  630,  and 

suspicious  watch  (Shakspeare).     3.  Care  to  from  the  death  of  Moses  2347 ;  and  Ben  Cas- 

avoid  CrUiotaon),     4.  Notice ;   observation  sem,  to  the  year  of  the  world  580U ;  according 

(Bacon).    5.  Seriousness ;  staidness  (Shak.),  to  the  Greek  computation,  amon^  the  Chrts- 

6.  Regard ;  respectful  notice  (L' Estrange).  tians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to  the 

UE'EDFUL.  a.  (from  heed,)    1 .  Watch-  year  of  Christ  6 14,  and  of  the  creation  61 14. 

ful;  cautious;  suspicious  (iS^AaA;.).    2.  Atten-  HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  a  native  of 

tive;  careful;  observing  (Pope),  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  who  came  to  England 

HE'EDFULLY.  ad.  Attentively;  carefully;  in  1708,  being  then  about  fifty.    By  his  ad- 

cautiously  (fFatts),                      '  dress  and  ingenuity  he  became  the  arbiter  ele- 


HE'EDFULNhSS.  «.  (from  heedful.)  Can-  gantiarum  to  the  court,  and  manager  of  tbe 

tion;  vigilance;  attention.  opera-house,  by  which  means  he  contrived  to 

HE'EDILY.  ad.  Cautiously;  vigilantly.  gain  50001.  a-vear.     He  tvas  a  man  of  good 

HE'EDINESS.  9.  Caution;  vigilance.  humour  and  liWality.    He  died  in  1749 

HE'EDLESS.  a.  (from  heed.)  Negligent;  Being  once  at  supper  with  a  large  company 

inatti^ntive;  careless;  thoughtless  (LocAre).  wlicn  a  question  was  debated,  Which  nariot- 

HE'EDLESSLY.  ad.  Carelessly ;  negligent-  alist  of  Europe  had  the  greatest  ingenuity?  to 

ly ;  inattentively  (Arbuthnot).  the  surprise  of  all  present,  he  claimed  that 

HE'EDLESSNESS.    9,  (from  heedless),  character  for  the  Swiss,  and  appealed  tobin- 

Carolesness;  negligence;  inattention  (^Locke),  self  for  the  truth  of  it.    *•*■  I  was  born  a  Svin 

HEEL,   s,  (Tiele,  Saxon.)   1.  The  part  of  (said  he),  and  came  to  England  without  afar- 

the  foot  that  protuberates  behind.    (See  Ana-  thing,  where  1  have  found  means  to  gain 50001. 

tomy).     2.  The  whole  foot  of  animals  (Ad-  a-year,  and  to  spend  it.    Now  I  drfy  the  most 

disvn),     3.  The  feet,  as  employed  in  flight  able  Englishman  to  go  to  Switzerland,  and  ei- 

(L' Estrange).    4.  To  be  at  the  Heels.    To  ther  to  gain  that  income  or  to  spend  it  there.** 

luirsue  closely  ;  to  follow  hard  (Milton).    5.  Heidegger  is  said  to  have  had  so  remarkable  a 

To  lay  by  the  Heels.    To  fetter;  to  shackle;  memory,  that  lie  once  walke;l  from  Charinf- 

to  put  in  gyves  (Hudiiras).    6.  Any  thing  cross   to  Tfniplc-bar,   and  back  again;  and 

shaped  like  a  heel  (Mortimer),    7.  'I'he  back  when  he  came  home,  wrote  down  every  siga 

partof  a  stocking:  whence  the  phrase  ^0  6c  Off/  on  each  side  of  the  street.     Heidegger  was 

at  heels,  to  be  worn  out.  noted  for  a  rcniiirkably  nnpleasing  countenance 

To  Heel,   v.  n,   (from  the  noun.)     I.  To  and  harshness  of  features;  this  naturally  led  to 

dance  (Shakspcare).    2.  To  lean  on  one  side;  many  jokes,  as  he  was  a  good-natured  man; 

as,  the  ship  htels.  many  of  them  are  retailed  by  the  Joe  31illen 

To  Heel.  v.  a.  To  arm  a  cock,  of  tfie  day. 

Heel  of   a  house,  the  lowest  hind-part  HEIDELBERG,  a  considcmble  and  pojm- 

of  the  foot,  comprehended  between  the  quar-  lous  town  of  (jermanv,  capital  of  the  Loirer 

ters  and  opposite  to  the  toe.  Palatinate,  witli  a  celebrated  university.    It  is 

Heel-piece,  s.  (heel  umi  piece.)    A  piece  noted  for  its  groat  tun,  which  holds  800hoffs- 

fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  slToe.  heads,  trenerally  kept  full  of  good  Kiienisli 

To  Heel-piece,   v,  a.    To  put  a  piece  of  wine.    It  stands  in  a  pleasant  rich  couotry, 

leather  on  a  shoe  heel  (Arbuthnot).  and  was  a  famous  seat  of  learnini? ;  but  it  bas 

HEELER,  in  cock-fighting,  the  person  who  undergone  so  many  calamities,  tliat  it  is  no* 

affixes  the  weapon  called  a  spur  made  either  of  thing  now  to  what  it  was  fonnerly.   The  toirn 

steel  or  silver  to  the  heel  of  a  game  cock,  when  is  connnercial,  and  has  manufactures  of  stofi, 

taken  from  the  pen  previously  to  his  being  silk-stockings,  &c.      It  stands  on  the  south 

carried  to  the  cock-pit  to  tight  his  battle,    A  side  of  the  Neckar,  over  which  is  a  handsome 

hard-hitting  cock,  that  is  perpetually  fighting  bridge.     Lat.  4ll.  20  N.    Lon  8.  48  E. 

with  eHect,  and  giving  his  adversary  no  time  Hl^lDENHElM,  a  town  of  Suabia,  with 

to  stand  still,  or  look  about  him.  Is  likewise  a  palace  belonging  to  the  house  of  Wurtem- 

called  a  heeler.  burg.     Lat.  4».  47  N.     Lon.  10.  9  E. 

IIKFT.  a,  (froyi  heave).   1.  Heaving;  effort  HE'IFER.  s.  (heapojie,  Saxon.)    A  voiuig 

(Shakspcarc).  2.  (tor  hajl,)  Handle  (/r«//).  cow  (Pope), 

HEiiIRA,  a  term  in  chronology,  signifying  HEIGH    HO.     interj.      An  expre^sioll  of 

the  epoch,  or  account  of  time,  used  by  the  slight  languor  and  uneasiucbs  (^akspcurt). 
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HEIGHT.  *.  rfrom  AiVA.)     1.  Elevation  qiiibits   pscniissa   hUtoria    philosoplnVa.     5 

above  the  |rroiind  (^Addisoii).     2.  Altitti«]p ;  liistoria  juris  civilU  Honiani  ac  Genimnioi.  6 

■pace  iiiciisurfMl  upwards  {Driiden).  3.  Iirpr«*f  KUMiiPiitu  juris  natiua*  rt  ^mliiini,  &r. 
of  latitude  {Abboty      *l.    Siiininit:    ascent;         IJKMNOl'S.  «.  (7i«i//t'wj^,  Frt'iirh.)    Atro- 

towerinir  rniineiicr;  hijfli  place  (Dryrhn),    5.  ciml^  ;  uicknl  in  a  \nfs\\  (li'trrec  {TiUotHoin). 
Rlevation  of  rank;  station  ufdiirnity  (>7/.).  li.         IIE'I.NOL'SLY.    ad.    Atrociously;     wiok- 

TheatnmKt  di'jjree;  full  coinpU'ticm  (^buvon),  cdly. 

7.  Utnicwt  exertion  (A/f// At).     f<.  Slati*  nf  ex-         IIK'INOUSNESS.  #.  (from //n'/iMij.)  Atro- 

ccUencc;  advance  toward  perfection  (,'ldd.).  ciousriess;  wirkodnens  (Hti^fcni). 

HciGUT,  in  geometry,  is  a  ^lerpeiidiciilar         IJEINSIL'S  (Daniel),  a  fanions  critic,  ivas 

let  h\\  from  the  vertexior  top,  of  any  rii^ht-  born  at  Ghent  in  I5M).     After  .iroin<f  tliruug-h 

lined  £f|ftirp,  itpon  the  base  or  side  sti!>tendin;f  his  studies  at  various  universities  tie  was  made 

it.   It  is  likewise  the  per]>endicular  altitude  of  (ireek  professor  at  T^eyden,  when  he  was  hut 

any  object  above  the  horizon;  and  is  found  ei<rhteen ;  and  afterwards  succeeded  his  master 

several  ways,  by  two  stuHTs,  a  plain  mirror,  Josepli  Scalij^er  in  the  urofeAsorship  of  politics 

with  the  quadrant,  theodolite,  or  some  ifradu-  and  history.     He   died   in    \\y£\.     lie  wrote 

Bted  instniuient,  &c.  The  measuring  of  heijfhts  numerous  poems  in  different  lanp:na>res;  sere- 

or  distances  is  of  two  kinds;  when  the  place  or  ral  a<lmired  works  in  prose,  as  I^ms  Asini, 

ohjert  is  accessible,  as  when  we  can  a])pn»ach  l^aus  Fediculif&c. ;  and  illustrated  many  of  the 

to  Its  bottom ;  or  inaccessible,  when  it  cannot  (Jreek  and  Latin  c1a>si('s. 
be  approached.      Sec  Surveyinu,  and    Al-         IJkinsii's  (.\irhida>),  son  of  t?ie  prere<linir> 

TlTi'PE.  was  born  in  Ijcyden  in  U\'2,i^,     Wr  was  an  enii- 

To  IIE'lCiHTRN.  f.  a,  (from  hci^^ht).     I.  nent  l^atin  pner*,  and  has  been  ralh'd  the  Swan 

To  raise  liiu  her.   2.  T4>  improve;  to  me  I  in  rate,  of  llniland.     Ife  aNo  |nibiished   edirinns  of 

3,Toatr!fravate  (•'//Wi*o/j).  4.  To  iniprove  by  Viriril,  Ovid,  (-landian,  and  otiier  l^atin  au- 

dm»nitli»us(//ry</t;i).  thors,  with  learned  n»)tes.     He  dieil  in  JtiM. 

IIKILA,  a  ttfwn  of  Western. Prussia,  at  llie         IJKiU,  is  he,  to  whom  lamls,  tenenu'uts,  or 

niouth  of  tlie  Vibtuhi,  on  the  Haltic  .Sea.  Lat.  hereditaments,  by  the  act  of  (iod  and  riitlit  of 

5i.  .'i3N.     Lou.  11).  20  E.  blood,  descend  of  .suinc  e>tate  of  inlieritunce. 

liElLltiEfiAXD,  an  island  in  the  German  Co.  lit.  J*  b. 
Ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eyderand         Ueiu  ai'TARLnt.     Here  we  must  observe, 

the  Klbts  belouffing  to  Denmark.    Lat.  51.  21  that  no  person  caiv,  be  heir  until  the  death  of 

K.  I/on.  ^.  2()  E.  his  ancestor:  yet  in  cnnimon  parlance,  he  who 

HEH^IliEN.STADT,  a  town  of  (lermany,  stands  nearest  in  deyrei*  i*\  kindred  to  the  an- 

capitil  of  the  tenitory  of  Ktchs<»t,  beionirin^-  ce^tor  is  calleil  even  in  his  lite-time  heir  ap- 

to  the  elector  of  Mentz.     Lat.  51.22  N.    Loii.  parent.     Co.   Lit.  (^.  n.     The  l.iw  also  takes 

10.  M  K  notice  of  an  heir  apparent,  so  far  as  to  allow 

HElNECCIUS  (John  (iotlieb),  one  of  the  the  father  tc  briui^^  an  action  of  trespass  for 

(greatest  civilians  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  takini^  away  his  sou  and  heir,  the  father  heinji^ 

at  Risenberir,  in  the  principality  of 'Altenburjr,  guardian  by  nature  to  his  son,  where  any  lands 

in  1B8I.    After  liaviniT  studiet'l  at  (ioslar  and  descended  to  him.     Co.  Lit.  37- 
I^ipsic,  he    was  desitrned   for  the  ministry,         Heir-genenil :   the  heir-fieneral,  or  heir  at 

m  began  to  preach;  Imt  disliking  that  pro.  common  law.  is  he  who  at'ter  his  father's  or 

^ion,  he  laid  it  aside  and  applied  himself  ancestor's  death  has  a  rii)fht  to,  and  is  intrtNluc- 

nitirely  to  the  studv  of  philosophy  and  the  ci-  ed  into,  all  his  land,  tenements,  and  heredita- 

ni  lav.     In  1710  lie  became  protestor  of  phi-  meuts;  but  he  must  be  of  the  whole  blood, 

^pliy  at  Mall;   and  in   1721   he  was  made  not  a  bastard,  alien,  &c.     Noru*  but  the  heir- 

prufetsor  of  civil  law,  with  the  title  of  conn-  g'enera),  accordin^^  to  the  course  of  tiur  ctim- 

•fllor  of  the  court.    His  j^reat  reputation  made  mon  law,  can  be  heir  to  a  warrantry,  or  sue 

the  iStates  of  Friesland  invite  him  to  Kraneker  an  ap|K>al  of  the  death  of  his  ancestors.     Co. 
'n  172-1 ;  hut  three  years  after  the  kin;r  of  Prus-     Lit.  1 4. 

■iaprevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  professorship        Customary   heir:    a   custom    in    particular 

^f  lav  at  Prancfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  dis-  places  varyinij:  tiie  rules  of  descent  at  common 

tingiiisherl   himself  till  the  year   1733.     He-  law  is  good:  such  is  the  custom  of  pivelkimi, 

coming  ag^ain  professor  at  Hall,  he  remained  by  which  all  the  sons  shall  inherit,  and  make 

^lifit  till  his  (leath,  which  happened  in  1711,  but  one  heir  to  their  ancestor;  but  the  ir^'iUT.il 

nottvithstandinirh'isbein^iinited  to  AlariMiriTt     custom   of    ^^avelkind   lauds  extends  to  sons 

^mark,   and  three  acadendes  in    Hollaufl.     only;  but  a  special  custom,  that  if  one  brother 

"<  wrote  many  tvorks,  all  of  them  nuich  es-    dies  without  issue,  all  his  brothers  mav  inherit, 

^ffled.     The  urincipal  are,  \,  Autiquitatum     is  ^ood.     Co.  Lit.  1 10.  a. 

'^omanarnni     jurisprudentium    illustiamium        'J'o  prevent  the  wron^  and  injury  to  credit- 

'y'l^^ma.     It  was  this  excidleut  abridgment    ors  by  the  alienation  of  tlie  lands  descentlnl, 

^'iftt  gave   rise!  to  his  reputation   in  fon!i^n     &c.  by  3  and  1  W.  and  ]\L  c.  I4.it  is  enacted 
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br(Mi{>:ht  or  process  sued  out  against  him,  such  Provided,  that  where  there  has  been  or  ibill 

heir  at  law  sliall  be  answerable  for  such  debt  bo  any  limitation  or  appointment,  deriie  or 

or  dehtH  in  action  or  actions  of  debt  to  the  va-  disposition,  of  any  manors,  messuages,  Uads, 

hic  of  the  said  land  so  by  liim  sold,  alienated,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  for  the  raisin;  or 

or  made  over ;  in  which  case  all  creditors  shall  payment  of  any  real  or  just  debt,  oranv  portlos, 

be  preferred)  as  in  actions  against  executors  sum,  or  sums  of  money,  for  any  chifdorchit 

and  administrators :  and  such  execution  shall  dren  of  any  person,  other  than  the  heir  at  bv, 

be  taken  out  upon  any  judgment  or  judgments  in  pursuance  of  any  marriage-contract  oragi» 

so  obtained  against  such  heirs,  to  the  value  of  ment  in  writing  bona  fide  made  before  uA 

the  said  land,  as  if  the  same  were  his  own  pro-  marriage ;  the  same  and  every  of  them  shall  be 

per  debts ;  saving  that  the  lands,  tenements,  in  full  force,  and  the  same  manors,  &c.  my 

and  here<litaments,  bona  6de  aliened  before  be  holden  and  enjoyed  by  every  soeh  pcnoa, 

tlie  action  brought,  shall  not  be  liable  to  such  his  heirs,  executors^  adminiatrators,  and  » 

execution.    Provided,  that  where  any  action  signs,  for  whom  the  said  limitation,  appoiB^ 

of  debt  upon  any  specialty  is  brought  against  ment,  devise,  or  disposition  ivas  made,  and  by 

any  heir,  he  may  plead  riens  per  descent  at  the  his  trustee,  his  heirs,  executors,  administratmik 

time  of  the  original  writ  brought,  or  the  bill  and  assigns,  for  such  estate  or  interest  as  shill 

filed  against  him ;  any  thing  therein  contained  be  so  limited  or  appointini,  devised,  or  diip» 

to  the  contmrv  notwithstanding.    And   the  ed,  until  such  debt  or  debts,  portion  or  ps^ 

plaintiff  in  such  action  may  reply,  that  he  had  tions,  shall  be  raised,  jNiid,  and  satisBed ;  uj 

liinils,  tenements,  or  hereditami>nts,  from  his  thing  contained  in  tills  act  to  the  coatniy 

ancestor  before  the  original  writ  brought,  or  notwithstanding. 

the  bill  tiled ;  and  if  upon  issue  joined  there-  And  it  is  furSier  enacted  by  the  saidstatatr, 

upon,  it  is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  that  all  and  every  devisee  and  devisees  nwk 

shall  inquire  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  tene-  liable  by  this  act,  shall  be  liable  and  chu^ 

nients,  or  hereditaments  so  descended,  and  able  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heir  at  lav, 

thereupon  iudgment  shall  be  given,  and  exe-  by  force  of   this   act,    notivithstanding  tbe 

rution  shall  be  awarded  as  amresaid;  but  if  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  hia 

judgment  is  given  against  such  heir,  by  con-  or  them  devised,  shall  be  aliened  before  tbi 

fession  of  the  action  with  the  assets  descended,  action  brought. 

or  upon  demurrer,  or  nihil  dixit,  it  shall  be  In  the  construction  of  this  statute  it  bi 

for  the  debt  and  damages,  without  any  writ  to  been  holden,  that  though  a  man  is  prevenH 

enquire  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  neredita-  thereby  from  defeating  his  creditors  by  vilL 

nients,  so  descended.  yet  any  settlement  or  disposition  be  ibll 

Before  this  statute,  if  the  ancestor  had  de-  make  in  his  life-time  of  fats  lanJai,  whedie 

vised  away  the  lands,  a  creditor  by  specialty  voluntary  or  not,  trill  be  f^ood  against  hosd 

had  no  remedv,  either  against  the  heir  or  de-  creditors;  for  that  was  not  provided  agtiMt 

visee.     Ahr.  1S,q,  149.  by  the  statute,  whicii  only  took  care  to  MCHtt 

Kilt  by  the  said  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  sneh   creditors    from    any    imptMition  srhidi 

all  wills  and  testaments,  of  or  concerning  any  might  be  supposed  in  a  man's  last  sicknnii 

manors,  nn  sisnitges,  l:Lnds,jtcncn)ents,  or  here-  but  if  he  gave  away  his  estate  in  his  life-liur. 

ditumen)s,    or  of  any   rent,   profit,  term,  or  this  prevented  the  descent  of  so  much  to  Vat 

charge  out  of  the  same,  whereof  any  person  at  heir,  and  consequently  took  awav  their  reroedr 

the   time  of  his  decease  shall   he  seized   in  against  him,  who  was  only  I iabfe  in  respect ii 

fee  simple,  possession,  reversion,  or  remain-  the  lands  descended-:  and  as  a  bond  is  do  Kei 

der,  or  have  poWer  to  dispose  of  the  same  by  whatsoever  on  the  lands  in  the  haiidi  of  lb 

his  last  will  and  teittament,  shall  be  deemed  obligor,  nnich  less  can  it  be  so  when  thejut 

and  taken  only  against  such  creditor  as  afore-  given  away  to  a  stranger.     Abr.  £u.  119, 

said,  his  heirs,  successors,  executors,  aduiinis*  To  Hbik.  t;.  a.  To  inherit  (Dryaes). 

tsators  ami  assigns,  and  every  of  them,  to  ho  HE'1RESS.«.  (from  Actr.}  An  inlieritris;a 

fraudulent,  and  clearly,  absolutely,  and  utterly  woman  that  inherits  {^Falter), 

void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect ;  any  pre-  IIK'IKLGSS.  a,  (from  heir),  Witkootu 

tence,  colour,  feigned  or  presumed  considera-  heir:  wanting  one  to  inherit  after  him  (^L)- 

tion,  or  any  other  matter  or  thing,  to  the  con-  IIE'IKLOOM.  s,  (htir  and  jeloma,  fnk 

trary  notwithstanding.  Saxon.)  Any  furniture  or  moveable  decrrcdl' 

And  for  the  means,  that  such  creditors  may  descend  by  inheritance,  and  therefore  inxp 

he  enabled  to  recover  their  said  debts,  it  is  far-  rable  from  the  freehold  (.SVi/O- 

ther  enacted,  tliut  in  the  cases  before-meiiti4)n-  HE'iRSHIP.  *.  (from  Atir.)  Tlie sUlftChi- 

ed,  every  such  creditor  shall  and  may  maintain  ractcr,  or  privileges  of  an  heir  (^Aylifft), 

his  action  of  debt,  upon  his  said  bonds  and  HBIS'lHUlA.  In  botany,  a  genukofAr 

sp4'cialties,  against  the  heir  at  law  of  such  oh-  class  decandrin,  order  moiiogynia.    i-alyxt*^ 

ligor,  and  such  ilevisee  and  devisees  jointly,  by  cleft;  petals  five  ;  drupe  with  a  very  larf«**, 

virtueof  this  act;  and  such  ilevisee  and  devisees  loured  calyx.     l)ne  species  only;   a  irer>' 

sluill  he  liable  and  char!2:eahlc  for  a  false  plea  Martinico  with  oblong  leaves,  and  suull  3^* 

by  him  or  tliem  pleaded  in  the  same  manner  as  ill.iry  flowers. 

any  heir  should  have  been  for  false  plea  by  him  IIELCONIA,    (Ac/leowirt,    from   •>.«"'«  "J 

pleaded,  or  for  not  confessing  the  lands  or  tenc*  ulcer).     An  ulcer  iu  the  external  ur  \\w^^ 

Qcnts  to  him  descended.  superficies  of  the  cornea,  known  by  aa  tVi' 
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n  and  ooiini;  of  pmulenl  matter  from  ilic 

HHLD.Thcpret^rit  and  part  p»«.  of  AaW. 
UBLBNA,  Hklbn,  tlw  moat  cclrbmicd 
luty  of  licr  aire,  Fprnng  from  one  of  the  rggs 
ich  Lrda,  the  wife  of  Tyndsris,  liroiigl.l 
Ih  wfiiir  lier  amour  with  Jupiter,  nictaiiior- 
PMd  into  a  •wan.  Her  beauty  was  »o  ad- 
•vrn  in  infancy,  that  'I'beBeun,  irilli  bit 
firithous,  carried  her  away  before  she 

altalned  ber  Irnlh  year,  niid  concealed  lier 
Apliidtiic ;  but  her  lirotlipri,  l.'aitor  unci  Pol- 
I,  rpcoTcred  tier,  and  she  returned  unpol- 
nl  to  Sparta.  Tliia  violence  offered  to  licr 
tue  ruiliEr  aueinented  her  fame,  and  bvr 
ad  WM  eagerly  lolicilod  by  many  of  Ibe 
mg  princca  of  Oreecc,  At  l«ngtu  all  the 
llanB|:r*edb^oaili  to  ahideby  tlieaninfln- 
Mil  ebmcc  irhich  Helen  hcr;elfihuu1d  niakf, 
it  aJn)  tn  unite,  in  order  to  dofeiid  brr  if  any 
empt  «'ai  made  to  force  bcr  from  ber  b(i»- 
nd.     Helen  tl«n  6xed  upon  Mcnelana,  and 

i^ril  him.  Ilemiione  wai  the  early  frnit  of 
After  Ihis,  Faria,  ion  «f  Pnam, 

.  lu  lAcedemon  on  pnjtence  of  aacrificing 
Apollo,  Ho  waikinitlp  received  by  Mene- 
t«,  but  sbiimefully,  in  (»t  absence  in  Crrte, 
rtupt«d  the  liilelily  of  his  iiife  Helen,  and 
r*uiul«il  licT  to  follow  bim  lo  Troy,  B.  C, 
US.  At  hia  return,  Menclaas.  bigbly  len- 
>1«  of  th«  injury,  af  «embled  ibe  Grecian  prln- 
ta  »nd  rvmloded  them  of  tlieir  aoleinn  pro- 
•ca.  Tlicy  reiolved  to  make  warafcainat  the 
nju»i  but  previoualy  wni  ambaMidora  lo 
iauat  to  deinaud  ibe  restitution  of  Hrlcn,  but 
»lT>id  mi  nliafactorv  answer.  8oon  afliT 
rimturn,  their  comtiincd  forcea  aaaenibled, 
d  aailcil  for  the  coast  of  Asia,  Authora 
wm  diftered  tuuch  with  rc»pcrt  to  her  con- 
ict  while  at  Troy.  AHer  the  dcilb  of  Pa- 
I  ah*  married  Deipbohua,  u-iioiii  she  betray. 
,  tn  order  to  ingratiate  herielf  with  Mene- 
»•.  She  returned  lo  Sparta  with  Menelans, 
htt  pardoned  all  her  error).  Some  n;BFrl  that 
e  bad  willingly  Followed  Puria,  ami  thai  she 

ntlf  uipport«d  tbE  cause  of  the  Traj»ns ; 

ila  otben  believe  that  abr  icnrliy  favoured 
BCtsXMoftbpOrceka.ahi'ayasiglicd.Hflcrbrr 
aband.and  ruraed  the  day  in  which  ali^bad 
tftA  faithleas  lo  hia  bed.  Homer  rcprfsents 
rna  in  tlie  last  inatance.  After  ■hehudlivrd 
rMHuVyivn  at  Sparta,  Hcnelaus  died,  and 
r  mi  ilrii-cn  fr«ni  Peloponnesti*  by  Mega- 
■diei  and  KicosrratUi.  the  illegitimate  aon* 
Iwrbuband.  She  lelired  to  Khoilet,  ivhere 
of  Argos.  who  r»igiLcd  over 

Voantry,  rauted  her  to  be  tii^d  to  a  tree  and 
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to  be  i.irritirrd,  bMauae  t>>«  lot  bad  fallen  upon 
ber,  an  eagle  canw  and  carried  awav  the  bnlfs   i 
of  tliu  priest,  upon  which  abe  was releaaed, and  4 
the  barharou)  custom  of  offerings  human  vic^  1 
lima  was  abutiihed.  I 

Hbl8N4  (St.),  an  iitand  in   the   Atlantic  1 
Ocean,  first   diacorercd   by   the   Pbrtufneac.J 
From  them  it  paued  to'tbe  Untdij  andln  ilii'1 
year  KMW  the  English  Iwcatnc  its  masters.   AfLv 
irr  they  bad  once  obtained  posaesaiiin,  tbeyfl 
■nainuined  it  withoni  diilarbanve  till  tb«ycar4 
1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  surprise,  t  -*~ 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  connnc 
for  it  was  retaken  a  riiort  time  aflcrwnnfm 
the  bravo  captain  Munden,  with  tlitee  Outcfc 
East  Indiamen  in  tlie  harbour.    The  lalnnd  of] 
St  Helena  is  about  twenty  imlet  in  circniofr-  f 
rence,  and  the  land  ao  hi|rh,  (hu  It  may  be  dl«>  T 
cerned  at  sea  above  twenty  leaLHIM*  dislanw.  I 
ItcuRsists  indeed  of  one  vast  rock,  perpcndicn-  1 
lur  on  cvrry  aide,  lik^acaaile  in  tlie  middle  ofJ 
tlie  ocean,  irlintfl  nainral  wall*  are  loo  bigb  tft^ 
be  attempted  by  acairng-ladders;  nor  iilbrrrtl^'^ 
smallest  breach,  except  at  tiie  bay  Ciillcd  Chi 
Dcl  Valley  tlay,  which  ia fortltied  with  a  tlron 
battery  of  Rfty  large  cannon,  planted  eren  wit 
the  water,  and  farther  defended  by  Ibe  ]>erp«ta4 


the  landing  diflicnll;  and  a  little  ctmIc,  wher*  I 
two  or  three  men  may  land  from  a  small  boat,  j 
buinawTenderetlinsccessiblebrabattery,  A*  J 
there  i*  no  other  anchorage  hut  at  Olnipet  1 
Valley,  touching  licrcis  cxtrcmfly  prmriouitf 
(or  the  wind  always  selling  from  the  soulli-eait^  ' 
if  a  ship  once  overahools  it,  it  is  a 
great  difficulty  again  to  recover  the  bnrbmir.^^ 
Nolwitlntandnig  St.  Helena  appears  on  evc^  J 
side  to  be  B  hard  barren  rock,  yet  on  the  l'>plt  4 
is  covered  with  a  coat  of  tinn  rich  munlitij 
ahoiii  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  wliicb  produwi  J 
all  manner  of  grain,  grass,  fruits,  herbs,  routa^  ■ 
and  er«ry  kind  of  vegctaliln,  in  thr  utmnatV 
perfectiuii  and   iilenly.     After  asccudinir  tlw| 
rock  which  bnrilpri  it  to  the  sea.  the  count 
is  prettily  diversiRrd  with  rioing  hills  and  vi 
leys ;  the  first  cuvercd  naturally  with  a  g\ 
variety  of  herbs,  and  the  latter  adorned  v 
tlcgaui  plantation*  of  fruil-treet  and  garden 
among  which  ur«  dispersed  the  hnuars  of  tl__ 
natives;  while  bents  of  rattle  low  about  ttikfl 
fields,  some  of  which  are  fattened  for  the  saw 
ply  of  abipping  and  of  the  islander*,  and  tlM^ 
rest  kept  tor  niilU.  bntti-r,  and  checsr,  and  tn] 
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rlMn  on  the  roast  of  Egypt  w|: 
ninnt  by  Pmtrna,  king  of  the  country,  i 
■aeqnnee  of  hia  ingratitude  to  Menelans. 
rUo  waa  honoured  an»r  death  na  a  goildrsa, 
d  tka  Kpartaiis  bailt  brr  a  ti-niplc  at  The- 
pne,  trblcbhad  puiverofgivinir  beaniy  to  all 
I  deformed  women  that  entered  it. — 2.  A 
Wig  woman  of  Sparta,  oflen  confounded 
itli  tliodaughlerof  Leda.    As  she  was  going 


xre3 


;ly  3(NI  ^^llalK  J 
families,  or,  at  Irojl,  descended' from  Kngllal^'fl 

parents.    Some  French  refugees  were  "' ' — 

encuuragcil  to  settle-,  in  order  to  p 
vines,  and  make  wine,  a  point  in  v 
have  been  hr  no  means  succvsafnl.     Every  r£4 
milyhasltsnouae  and  plantation,  on  thehiirhtr 
pari  of  the  island,  where  they  look  after  iheld 
Guttle,  bogs,  goals.and  poultry,  fruit  and  hitcber 
gardens,  withont  scarcely  ever  deacenilin 
the  town  in  Chapel  Valley,  unleai  it  be  on 
week  tu  chureb.  or  when  the  shipping  arrive  rH 
at  which  times  alrooat  every  liouH  in  ihevollajrl 
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is  ronrcrlrd  to  a  piinch-lioufc,  or  lodginn  tor 
tlieir  fTurstH,  tu  n'liooi  lliey  iclt  llieir  lings, 
poultry,  ami  fniitii,  rem  rini,''iui'Xi')i»n)(ef|i>iir, 
(vliiP,  iiiiil  ivtiiilpi'er  iiri-<'*iiatiL-!i  llicy  »'»iil,  bnt 
lliry  niust  flmt  miiK!  iiitn  the  eompnny's  ware- 
house. Tlin  niprclinndize  niiually  laiil  in  hjr 
tlic  ruinnnny  aru  Capit  winri,  branily,  Rmo- 
pran  or  Canary  wiiir*,  Ualavia  arrark,  heer, 
ninit,  injrar,  ten,  ruirfit-,  cliina-ivBTe,  Japan 
cabinet,*,  calicoeii,  rkintzi-^s  miisUni,  ribanila, 
nuollen  clotlis  and  itufTit,  iritli  a  variety  of 
otliLT  particulari.  Tlif  governor  rcRidca  in  k 
fort  witli  a  ffarriMn,  and  rentjnrli  arc  altity* 
pbceil  on  tbe  hif^fant  part  of  the  iiUnrl,  to 
ffii-c  notice  of  till!  ■pproiLchofanyTc'iiivb.  This 
i«land  is  sitiiatfd  about  4(10  Iraifaci  from  the 
roast  of  Africa,  anil  COO  from  the  coast  of 
Siiiitli  America.  Lon.  5.  49  W.  Lat  IK. 
53  R. 

IUlkma  (.St.),  an  itiaiid  in  Ibe  Atlantic, 
ill  aliiivcaliiidSt.  Hi'lcna  Sound,  aliutit  thirty 
imli-HiMcircnitiferoucp.  Lon.  M).  3I>  W.  Ut. 
32.  25  N. 

HKLifMUM.  llanlard  siin-Bower.  In 
iHiluny,  a  gcmi*  of  tlir  clau  ayiiei'iieiia,  order 
liolyfTiiniiaiDperlliia.  Itereptaule  naked, except 
the  eaicine  diafT  of  the  marfrin  |  davn  fire- 
UH'ned ;  calyx  oni-  jpafed,  niany  parted ;  florcti 
iif  tlie  inar|[iu  lialf  thrce-clefk.  Three  species 
naiivft  of  Anwriea.  Tlie  ■perin  moiit  rom- 
ninn  in  onr  o\rn  f^nlen*  i*  If.  autnmnale,  witli 
serrate  and  qnite  xiabrinis  Icavoi,  It  iiie*  to 
tliehdixlitolsixorReien  feet,  in  jfOOil  eronnd. 
and  may  i«  propajrati'd  ritlier  by  seeds  or  bj 
parlinf;  uf  the  routs,  trbich  Uit  mptlioil  it  f(e- 
ncrally  urartiicd  in  tliia  coiintrv,  brcaiiK  the 
plant  seldom  perfurls  Jta  lenTa  here.  7'lii> 
a<-eils  should  be  Koivri  in  March,  on  a  hcil  of 
li^hl  cairli,  irhrre  tliry  often  remain  a  whole 
year  before  the  ]ihinu  appear,  Wlien  they 
come  up.  if  tbc  aeiiMiii  prove  dry,  theyahould 
Im!  iifien  iiatered,  Ihiniieit  uliere  Ihey  grow  too 
r1o!U',and  iranxplanled  intolH-dsafaotaiandert 
erery  May :  then  let  them  be  shaded  till  they 
liare  taken  root,  and  wateri'd  in  dry  treather. 
In  aiilmim  tbry  may  be  traniiplauled  to  tlia 
[1  lares  11' here  they  are  to  reiiinin,  TheoUlroota 
khoiild  he  trdn»|ilanleil  and  jiartiMl  in  October, 
irben  theirflouersareoier,  orin  llie beginning 
of  Slan-ll,  just  before  ihey  heLnn  to  ilioot. 
They  shonlil  be  carefully  ivatereir,  if  the  aeaaon 
require  it;  and  not  tie  nnnoved  oftencr  than 
every  other  year. 

UKLK\'S(Si.),aton'nofthe[s1eofiyiirht, 
in  Kast-Mediiia,  li^i!,  a  hay  which  runs  a  con- 
siderable tvay  A'Miin  IuikI,  and  in  a  war  ivilli 
France  in  often  ibi:  Alution  anil  pUi'e  of  rendez- 
voni  for  the  royal  navy.  At  the  UHXith  of  tlw 
hay  is  that  rliisler  of  rockii  called  the  Mixen. 
It  had  an  old  rliurch  aituateil  at  the  eitreuiity 
of  llie  coast,  which  ivas  in  ilaiif;cr  of  beint,'' 
washed  awav,  as  mat  ifreut  jKkrt  of  the  rhiirch- 
vnnl,  u'hirfi  occasioned  a  nviv  rhureh  tu  be 
Iiniltin  I7i:'- 

IIK'LKXI'S,  in  faliulniis  hi»t.>rv.  son  of 
Priiiiu  and  Hecuba,  h  as  a  f. i»  pioph.t,  and 

«allv-  respei'led  by  all  ilieTr.ijans.    It  ivas  he 

a)  ilisclusL-d  iliat  'I'roy  could  not  be  taken 
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wbiiit  In  the  poseeMion  of  the  palUdlaai,  n^f 
nntil  Philocteies  caue  from  bis  rrtmi  ii 
I>>innos,  and  asiistcil  at  the  siei;e.  Afii-i  l!v 
ruin  of  bis  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  ..f  Fir:. 
h'ls,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  recriinl  tr<« 
his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  liiibra- 
thrrHi'ctiir:  some  tav  be  married  her  after  ll* 
death  of  Pyrrliiu.  Helenas  was  the  only  ok 
of  I'riam'H  sons  who  survived  the  nun  uf 
bis  country.  After  the  death  of  PyrHiai,  b 
reigned  o\-er  part  of  Epirus,  which  be  calM 
Cliaonia,  in  memory  of  his  brother  Claai, 
whom  he  had  inadverlentlv  killed. 

HBLEPOLIS,)n  antiquity, a  miliurTm- 
chine,  for  battering'  down  walla. 

The  helepolis,  as  descrilcd  by  Diodors*  Si- 
calui,  itC:  appears  to  hare  been  no  more  Ihu 
the  ariei  or  batteriajr-ram,  with  a  rooF  or  to- 
verin^  over  it,  to  prevent  its  being  i«t  on  in, 
as  aliu)  to  screen  the  men  who  worked  iL 

UKIiIACAL,  in  aitronomy,  a  term  sppM 
totherisiufrand  setting  of  the  stars;  or.mur 
sli'ictly  t|)eaking,  to  their  emersion  ant  of  mil 
iinmersiiin  into  the  rays  and  superior iplri'iiLr 
ol'  the  sun.  A  star  ii  said  to  riae  Wiacilk, 
when,  a/tor  having  heen  in  ensJaaciioD  vi^ 
the  inn,  and  on  thZtaceount  iannble,  it  ri>iiin 
tolicatsuchadiataarefroia  hi  in  as  to  bcm> 
in  the  niiirnhig  before  sun-riaingi  the  inn.  '"r 
liis  apparent  motion,  receding  m>m  tlir  tiu 
towards  the ea*L  On  thecontrary,  ihrbrliid 
setting  is  when  the  sun  approaoin  so  nnr  i 
star  as  to  hide  it  with  his  lieam*,  which  pn> 
vent  the  faiolcr  light  of  the  star  frooi  bcin: 
peii-eivrd ;  to  ttiat  the  term*  apparition  isd 
oe.cultution  would  be  more  proner  than  rlue 
andsi-tting, 

UKXI.£A,  in  (iredan  antiqaiK  rsi  ik 
gre^ilrst  and  niost  frequented  IMM-UAltn 
For  the  trial  of  civil  alfairs.     S*7^ 

IIELIAXTIRS.  Sun-flan 
^iins  of  the  class  syngenesia,  vrd 
liuslranta.      KiTeptaele    chaffy, 
cronnrd  with   tivo  lunceoUte   - 
calyx  imbricate,  spreailing  att 

ty-iine  sprcies ;  a  few  imtirCE  of  ^1 

bat  lite  i^reater  part  iudigeHout  ta  \c 
Sonlb    Auierici.     Some    of   nenk   pen 
(aecNat.   Hist.  PI.  L.XXVlljL  urn  ti 
al,  and  tome  annual  planU.     MwWl  th 
pTripa);atediaourowii  )^rdeas,  r "*" — 
the  large  anuDal  sun-Dower  ajid 
artirboke,  which  is  oneof  thifl 
genus.    The  ,lernialeai  aitkU 
audanativeof  Urati);  it  ii 

E ardent  fnr  the  take  of 
y  some  nenuie  vci  v  mud 
well  a: 


which  s, 


ofOsMkT, 


II  llie  ntlicr  species, 

|ini])3i,'atei!    by 

lich  spread  aiid  iiicnwa 

i>oo  fortliisisabiintth 

Hiion  after  the  (lowers  are  pKsI.  orierrearlru 

the  spring;  after  which  the  plants  i^injn'* 

no  other  trouble  than  to  b*  k«pl  clrar  i.u 

The  followinji'  are  worihv  of  nolire. 
I,  II.  alhagi:  with  simple.  l,in,e»l..i.-.  !<:>:■ 
leaves  ;  shrubby  spinous  steiu.     A  lui.tt '' 


-I 

i 
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lia*  from  wblch  manoa  is  obtained  by  tbe  Heliastic  assemblies  tbat  Pisistratus  presented 
ibitant^.  bimself,  covered  witb  wounds  and  contasions 
.  H.  gryrans.  Moving  plant.  Leaves  ter-  (for  tbus  he  had  treated  himself  and  the  mules 
s,  OFate<lanceolate,  obtuse ;  the  lateral  ones  which  drew  his  car),  to  excite  the  indignation 
J  minute ;  panicle  terminal ;  loments  re-  of  the  people  against  his  pretended  enemies, 
d  below,  ronghish,  pendulous.  A  Bengal  who  jealous,  as  lie  alleged,  of  the  popularity 
It,  and  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan«  be  liad  acquired  bjr  asserting  the  rights  of 
.  This  extraordinary  plant  has  a  constant  his  poorer  fellow'^itizens,  in  opposition  to  the 
.  voluntary  motion,  consisting  in  an  alter-  men  in  power,  had  attacked  him  while  be  was 
5  meeting  and  receding  of  the  leaflets,  a  hunting,  and  had  wounded  him  in  that  barba- 
uon  which  seems  totally  unconnected  with  rous  manner.  His  design  succeeded :  a  guard 
external  stimulus ;  certainly  not«  depend*  was  appointed  him ;  by  the  assistance  of  which 
on  the  light  of  the  sun,  for  they  move  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  or  tyranny  of 
be  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light,  and  even  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of 
pn  the  leaves  are  perfectly  asleep.  It  is  the  assembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  oc* 
» remarkable  that  the  leaves,  in  the  height  casion  ;  for  Solon,  who  was  present,  opposed 
Tection  and  during  very  warm  but  serene  it  with  all  his  efforts,  and  did  not  succeed. 
s,  discover  a  tremulous  motion.  The  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave 
unon  motion  will  continue  for  twenty-four  their  suffrages,  there  was  a  sort  of  vessel  co- 
irs in  a  branch  lopped  off  from  the  parent  vered  with  an  osier  mat,  in  which  were  placed 
D  if  put  into  water.  This  plant  in  Bengal  two  urns,  the  one  of  copper,  tbe  other  of  wood, 
ailed  burrum  kundali;  it  is  four  feet  high.  In  the  lid  of  these  urns  there  was  an  oblong 
.  produces  yellow  flowers  in  the  autumn,  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top,  and  grew 
e  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  narrower  downwards,  as  we  see  in  some  old 
'.  H.  coronarium.  French  honey- suckle,  boxes  of  our  churches.  The  suffrages  which 
descent;  diffuse;  leaves  pinnate,  roundish*  condemned  the  accused  person  were  thrown 
ptic;  joints  of  the  loment  roundish,  prickly,  into  the  wooden  urn,  whicn  was  termed  kyrios. 
;ed.  It  rises  three  or  four  feet  hign  ;  and  That  of  copper,  named  akyros,  received  those 
)ws  forth  between  the  leaves  long  spikes  of  which  absolved  bini. 

atiful  red  flowers,  succeeded  by  loments  or  HC'LICAL.  a.  (helice^  Fr.  from  iXi^.)  Spi- 

1-pods  of  a  peculiar  kind.    It  is  a  native  of  ral ;  with  many  circumvolutions  (Jf^^ilkint). 

ty.  HE  LICE,  in  astronomy  9  the  same  with  ursa 

•  H.  onobrychis.    Saiiitfoin.    Stem  ascend-  major. 

;  leaves  pinnate,  elliptic,  nearly  glabrous ;  HE^LICIS  MAJOR,    (helix,)    A  proper 

igs  of  the  corol  as  long  as  the  calyx  :  lo-  mnscle  of  the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of 

Its,  one-seeded,   reticulate,   with   prickly  thecartilageoftheear,into  which  it  is  inserted: 

h  on  one  side.     Indigenous  to  our  own  it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp  point  of  the 

ntry,  and  largely  cultivated  by  agricul-  helix  or  outward  nng,  arising  from  the  upper 

ists.    See  Husbandry.  and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and  pass- 

lELlAST^  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the  ing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little 

ft  Helisa.    They  were  so  called,  according  above  the  tragus. 

lome  autliors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  Hb'licis  minor.    A  proper  muscle  of  the 

Bifies  to  assemble  in  a  great  number ;  and,  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the  ear:  it  is 

ording  to  otliers,  from  another  word  which  situated  below  the  helicis  major,  upon  part  of 

lifiet  the  sun,  because  they  held  their  as-  the  helix.    It  arises  from  the  inferior  and  an- 

>blie8  in  ao  open  place.     It  was  a  maxim  terior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is  inserted  into  the 

>Dg  the  Athenians  that  no  cause  could  be  eras  01  the  helix,  near  the  fissure  in  the  carti- 

lA  by  any  tribunal  before  it  had  been  sub-  lage  opposite  to  the  conciia. 

ed  to  arbitration.    When  the  matter  could  HELlCOID  PAKABOLA,  or  the  Para- 

be  reconciled  b^  this  procedure,  it  was  bolic    spirai^  is  a  curve  arising  from  the 

irbt  before  the  wOO  judges.    These  were  supposition  that  the  common  or  Apollonian 

Ul  employed  in  judging  at  the  same  time,  parabola  is  bent  or  twisted,  till  the  axis  come 

&om  them  tbe  Henastse  were  drawn  by  into  tbe  periphery  of  a  circle,  the  ordinatesbtill 

and  their  number  depentled  on  the  nature  retaining  their  places  and  perpendicular  posif 

ttt  tabject  to  be  decided.    In  ordinary  cases  tions  with  respect  to  the  circle,  all  these  lines 

amounted  to  500,  and    formed  conse-  still  remaining  in  the  same  plane.    The  eoua- 

itly  ao  unequal  tribunal,  proceeding  in  tion  of  this  curve  remains  the  same  as  mien 

caoiea  on  tlie  plan  which  the  Areopagites  it  was  a  parabola. 

adopted  with  respect  to  crimes.     When  HELICON,    in    ancient,  greography,    the 

itiaionsofgreater  consequence  were  brought  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 

'ard,  they  sometimes  occupied  1000,  or  Parnassus  and  Cytheron,  sacred  to  Apollo  and 

I  1500  judges,  as  was  the  case  when  De-  the  muses,  who  are  thence  called  H^ficonides. 

Ifaraea  was  accused  of  being   corrupted  It  is  situated  in  Li vadia,  and  now  called  Zagu- 

be  money  of  Harpalus.    Tbat  number  was  ra  or  Zaguya.    Helicon  was  one  of  the  most 

ir  surpassed  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.     Here 

tte-majesty.    De  Pauw.  was  the  shady  grove  of  the  muses,  and  their 

i^e  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  bis  images,  witb  statues  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus, 

i  of  Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  these  of  Limis  and  Orpheus,  and  tne  illustrioua 

OL.  V.  MM 
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poets    who    had   recited  their  verses  to  the  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  comet ;  whence  tk 

luirp.  name. 

Helicon,  tlie  name  given  to  a  curious  in*  A  phtenomenon  of  this  kind  wasobscrvedit 

strumeiit  suggested  hy  Ptolemy,  for  demon-  Gripswald,  March  15,  1702,  aboat  5  o*clod{ 

stratinii^  the  consonances.  P.  M.     The  extremity  of  the  tail  nearest  Iki 

HELICONIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  sun  was  in  breadth  aoout  half  the  diameter^ 

class  pentandria,  order  inonogynia.    Spathe  that  luminary,  but  the  other  extremity  aeeoxd 

general  and  partial;  calyxless;  corol   three-  in  breadth  more  than  five  solar  diameten :  ui 

petal  led ;  nectary  two-leaved ;  capsule  three-  the  whole  tail  followed  the  direction  of  ihe 

celled  ;    the  cells  one-seeded.     Five  species ;  sun.     Its  colour  was  yellow  near  the  sun,  ui 

herbaceous  stove-plants  of  the  West  Indies  or  gradually  darkened  at  the  remoter  parts;  so  dot 

South  America,  with  beautiful  red  or  saffron  it  was  only  seen  as  if  painted  on  the  rarer  ari 

corols.                                                       ^  more  elevated  clouds.    This  heliooomete  tf 

HGLI'CTERIS.     Screw-tree.     In  botany,  pearedforan  hour,  and  then  gradually  dini* 

a  genus  of  the  class  monadelphia,  order  dode-  nished,  the  sun  being  at  the  horiaon.    The 

candria.     Calyx  tubular,  obliquely  five  cleft ;  phsenomenon  in  some  respects  resembles  the 

peuds  five ;  germ  on  a  very  long  pedicel ;  style  zodiacal  light. 

about  five-cIeft :  capsules  five,  one-celled,  ma-  HELIODORUS,   a    Christian   bishop  if 

ny-seeded,  spirally  twisted.     Eight  species —  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century.     He  was  ia  iH 

trees  or  shrubs;    and   indigenous  to   India,  probabilityoneoftheearliestwritertofiiofeli; 

South  America,  or  the  West  Indies;    com-  and  professor  Robinson  observes  thatiahii 

nionly  with  yellow,  red,  or  purple  flowers;  in  piece,  which  was  called  '*The  Adrentoresif 

one  species,  a  native  of  Carthagena,  of  a  fetid  fheagenes  and  Chariclea,"  woman  is  first  pi^ 

odour.  They  are  cultivated  in  our  own  gardens,  tured  as  a  respectable  character.    I  ^ink  (nji 

but  require  care  and  a  green-bouse  or  stove  he)  the  heroine  is  a  greater  character  than  vn 

during  winter.  will  meet  with  in  all  the  annals  of  antiqaltf. 

HELIER,  (St.)  the  capital  of  the  island  of  And  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  what  was  the 

Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel,  seated  in  the  effect  of  this  painting.    The  poor  bishop  hid 

bay  of  St.  Auhin,  where  it  has  a  harbour,  and  been  deposed,  and  even  excommnnicated,  kt 

a  stone  pier,  having  the  sea  on  the  S.  W.  and  doctrinal  errors,  and  for  drawing  such  apictiR 

hills  on  the  N.  that  shelter  it  from  the  cold,  of  a  heathen.     The  magistrates  of  Antioch, 

Another  large  hill  projects  in  a  manner  over  the  most  voluptuous  and  corrupted  city  of  the 

the  town,  and  has  a  pleasant  walk,  that  affords  East,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  telling  liim  thit 

an  extensive  prospect.     The  streets  are  wide  this  book  had  reformed  the  ladies  of  their  cttf, 

and  well-paved.     The  inhabitants  are  eomput-  where  Julian  the  emperor  and  his  sophists  \ai 

ed   to  be  2(K)0.     in  the  church,  pravers  are  formerly  preached  in  vain,  and  theytherrfrre 

red  alternately  in  En&:lish  and  Frencli.     Lat.  prayed  that  the  good  bishop  might  notbf  d^ 

49.  1 1  N.    Lon.  2.  10  W.  prived  of  his  mitre."     This  romance  has  bfn 

Helter,  (St.)  a  little  island,  near  the  town  frequently  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Helw- 

of  the  same  name,  in  the  buy  of  St.  Aubin,  on  dorus  was  also  a  good  Latin  poet. 

the  S.  side  of  Jersey.     It  took  its  name  from  HFILKXIABALUS,    a    oeity    among  the 

Elerius,  or  Melier,  a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  Phoenicians.     M.  Aurelius   Antoninus,  a  Ro* 

this  island  many  centuries  ago,  and  was  slain  man  emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  i» 

by  the  Fagan  Normans  at  tlielr  coining  here,  also  called  Heliogabalus,  because  he  had  bert 

IJe  is  mentioned  among  the  martyrs  in  the  priest  of  that  divinity,  in  Phoenicia.    Afterthe 

Martyrology  of   Coutances.     His  little  cell,  death  of  Macrinus,  he  was  invested  with  the 

with  the  stone  bed,  is  still  shown  among  the  purple,  and  the  senate  approved  of  his  elcctxn, 

rocks ;  and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  and  hestou  ed  upon  him  the  title  of  Aagostts 

was  founded  in  this  island.  at  the  age  of  14  years.     Heliogabalus  made hii 

HELIOCA'RPUS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  grand-mother  and  mother  his  coUeaenes  oo 
the  class  dodecandria,  order  di^ynia.  Calyx  the  throne,  and  chose  a  senate  of  womro, 
four-leaved;  petals  tour;  styles  simple;  capsule  over  which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescrih- 
two-celled,  compressed,  longitudinally  sur-  ed  all  the  fashions  which  prevailed  in  dw en- 
rounded  with  filiform  feathered  rays  on  each  pire.  Rome  now  displayed  a  scene  of  craflnr 
side.  One  species,  a  tree  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  and  debauchery,  and  the  imperial  palace  w 
heart-shaped  serrate  alternate  leaves.  full  of  prostitution.     He  raised  his  horse  to  the 

HELIOCENTRIC  PLACE  OF  A  PLA-  honours  of  the  consulship.     To  the  ridicakw 

NET,   is  the  place  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  deity  Heliogabalus,  which  was  only  a  black 

the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spectator  placed  stone,  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the 

at  the  centre  of  the  sun :  it  agrees  with  the  he-  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of 

liocentrio  longitude.    Heliocentric  latitude  of    the  new  divinity.     He  married  four  wins; 

a  planet,  is  the  inclination  of  the  line  drawn  and  not  satisfied  with  following  tbeplainbvi 

from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  planet,  of  nature,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  womi, 

to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  and   gave  himself  up  to   one  of  his  officers. 

URIJOCOMETE,  a   phenomenon    some-  called  Hierocles.     In  this  ridiculous  farce  he 

"ved  about  sun-setting;  heingalarge  suffered  the  greatest  indignities  from  hispn^ 

\\\  or  column  of  light  proceeding  tended  husband.    Such  licentioasness soon  ^^ 

y  of  the  sun,  and  dragging  after  came  detestable  to  the  Romans.    At  kact^ 
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throagh  terror  of  the  soldiers,  he  hid  himself 
ID  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp,  where 
he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His 
head  was  severed  from  his  budy  the  10th  uf 
March,  A.  D.  222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Severus.  His 
cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  iicrntious- 
nest.  He  often  tied  some  of  his  favourites  on  a 
large  wheel,  and  was  particularly  delighted  to 
■ee  them  whirled  round  like  Ixion^,  and  some- 
tioiea  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sank  beneath 
the  water. 

HEL10METBR«  or  AsTRosfsTBR,  an 
instniment  for  measuring,  with  particular  ex- 
aclnets,  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  it  was  invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1 747, 
and  is  a  kind  of  telescope,  consisting  of  two 
object-glasses  of  equal  tocal  distance,  placed 
by  the  side  of  each  other,  so  that  the  same 
eye*glass  serves  for  both.  The  tube  is  of  a 
conical  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which 
reeeives  tlie  two  object-glasses,  tlian  at  the  low- 
er, which  is  furnished  with  an  eye-glass  and 
micrometer.  Hv  the  construction  of  this  In- 
strument two  distinct  images  of  an  object  are 
Ibrmed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  whose  dis- 
tance, depending  on  that  of  the  two  object- 
classes  from  one  anotlier,  may  be  mraanred 
with  great  accuracy.    Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  17-18. 

Af  r.  Senrington  Savery  disrovered  a  similar 
method  of  improving  the  micrometer,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Roval  Society  in  1 7  43. 

HBLIOPHILA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  tetradynamia,  order  siliqiio^a.  Nec- 
taries two,  recurved  towards  the  vesicular  base 
of  the  calyx.  Thirteen  species,  all  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  Cape. 

HKLIOPOLIS,  a  famous  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  which  was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  sun. 
The  inhabitants  worshipped  a  bull  called 
Afenevis,  with  the  same  cerciiiunies  as  the 
iipis  of  Memphis.    A  pttUo  had  an  oracle  there. 

HELIOSCOPE,  a  kind  ot'  telescope  pecu- 
liarly  adapted  for  viewing  and  observing  the 
snn  without  hurting  the  eye.  There  are  vari- 
oas  kinds  of  this  iuKtru merit,  usually  ma<le  by 
employing  coloured  glass  for  the  object  or  eye- 
l^uss,  or  both ;  and  sumetimrs  only  using  an 
eycsglass  blacked  by  holding  it  oi'er  the  smoke 
or  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  which  is  Huy- 
iren's  way.  See  Dr.  Ilooke's  treatise  on  rie- 
Iioscopes. 

HELIOSTATA,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  <iravesande,  and  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perty of  fixing  the  sun-beam  in  one  position, 
vii.  Id  a  horizontal  direction  across  the  dark 
chamber  while  it  is  used.  See  (iravesande*s 
Phy sices  Element.  Mathematica,  tom.  2,  p. 
715.ed.3tia  1742. 

HELIOTROPE,  Hbliotropium,  among 
the  ancients,  an  instrument  or  machine  for 
ahowing  when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and 
the  equinoctial  line.  This  name  was  also  used 
for  a  sun-dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope,  in  botany.    See  Heliotro- 

PIUM. 

HELIOTRO'PII  SUCCCS.    See  Bezbt- 

Ta  CEaULBA. 

HELIOTRO'PIUM.    Heliotrope.    Turn- 


sole.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pen- 
tandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  silver-shaped, 
five-cleA,  with  teeth  lietween  the  divisions; 
throat  naked.  Twenty-two  species,  scattered 
over  the  warm  climat<?s  of  all  the  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Europe  however  affortls  but  one 
species,  thence  named  H.  europseum,  ami  a  na- 
tive of  Spain  and  Italy,  with  white  flowers, 
Eroduced  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
erries  of  this  plant  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colours.  Many  of  the  other  siNfcies 
are  propagated,  and  without  much  difficulty,  in 
our  gardens  and  green-houses. 

UELISFUEKICAL  LINE,  the  rhumb, 
line. 

HE'LIX.  #.  (hclicc,  Fr.  i^'l)  Part  of  a 
spiral  line;  a  rlrcunivolution  (jnikint,') 

Hp/lix.  (JkeliXf  fX'f,  from  ftxof,  to  turn 
about.)  Jn  anatomy,  the  external  circle  or 
bonier  of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

Helix,  is  by  some  architects  distinguished 
from  a  spiral.  Thus  a  staircase  is  said  to  be 
helical  when  the  steps  wind  round  a  cylindri- 
cal newel ;  when  they  wind  round  a  conical 
newel,  tiie  staircase  is  called  spiral. 

Helix.  Snail.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  vermes,  order  testacea.  Animal  a  limax ; 
shell  nnivalve,  spiral,  siiblucid,  brittle;  Aper- 
tun*  contracted  ;  semilunar  or  roundish.  Two 
hundred  and  sixtv-scven  species, scattered  over 
the  globe,  of  which  about  forty  are  common 
to  our  own  country.  They  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows: 

A.  whorls  with  a  carinate  acute  margin. 

B.  umbilicate,  the  whorls  rounded. 

C.  rounde<l,  imperforate. 
n.  tapering. 

E.  ovate,  imperforate. 

I'hc  following  are  chiefly  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

1.  II.  pomatia.  Shell  sub-umbilicate,  sub- 
ovate,  obtuse,  with  a  nnindisli  semilunar 
aperture ;  redflish  brown,  with  obsolete  paleish 
bands.  There  are  four  or  five  varieties.  It  in- 
habits the  woods  of  Europe,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  sir  Kelnelm  DiQ'by,  for 
medical  purpoM's.  1  n  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
is  used  as  an  article  of  food  <iuring  Lent,  and 
was  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Romans :  it  is 
oviparons ;  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  towanis 
winter  covers  its  aperture  with  a  calcareous  lid. 
Cntler  the  Romans  these  were  fed  as  an  article 
of  future  luxury  with  br.in  and  sodden  wine: 
and  it  is  stated  by  some  writers  that  under  this 
diet  they  grew  occasionally  to  such  an  enor- 
mous size  that  their  shells  would  contain  ten 
quarts. 

2.  H  nitens.  Shell  umbilicate,  snbde- 
prcMscd,  fulvous,  horny  or  yellowish-green, 
pellucid,  substriate;  aperture  large:  whorls 
four  or  five.  This  is  one  of  the  more  common 
of  the  smaller  and  land  specimens.  It  inha- 
bitH  the  wet  woods  of  Europe ;  and  is  often  not 
more  than  a  line  wide. 

3.  H.  hortensis.  (tarden  snail.  Shell  imper- 
forate, globular,  pale,  with  broad  interrupted 
brown  bands:  lip  white:  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  eight  lines  wide.  Inhabits  Europe,  in 
gardens  andorcliards,  and  is  extremely  destmo- 
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tive  to  fruits  and  tender  leaves.    Among  the  the  left,  a  region  of  misery  and  tormeiit,  ap> 

many  peculiarities  of  these  animals,  the  mode  pointed  for  the  wicked,     'the  latter  wasontv 

by  which  they  conduct  tlieir  amours  is  most  ncll  in  the  present  restrained  sense  of  the  word, 

curious  and  surprising;    at  this  season  they  See  Elysium. 

make  reciprocal  approaches  by  discharging  se-        The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  tb 

veral  small  darts  at  each  otlicr,  which  are  of  a  earth,  and  believed   it  to   be  situated  nndcr 

sharp  form  and  of  a  horny  substance.    These  waters  and   mountains.    According  to  difa 

are  contained  within  a  cavity  on  the  neck,  and  there  are  three  passages  leadin?  to  it :  thefint 

are  launched  with  some  degree  of  force  at  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  bv  that  Konth,  Dt 

about  the  distance  of  two  inches,  till  the  qui-  than,  and  Abiram,  descended  into  bell ;  ^ 

vcr  or  reservoir  is  exhausted,  when  a  reconci-  second  is  in  the  sea,  because  Jonab,  who  wm 

liation  takes  place,  and  the  animals  unite.  The  thrown  into  the  sea,  cried  to  Uod  oot  of  thi 

eggs  are  perfectly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  belly  of  hell ;  the  third  is  in  Jerosalem,  becaw 

small  peas.  it  is  said,  '*  The  fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zioi, 

The  eyes  of  all  of  them  are  placed  at  the  extre-  and  his  furnace  is  in  Jenisalem.**    Tliey  lil» 

mity  of  the  horns  or  tentacles :  these  are  four,  wise  acknowledged  seven  degrees  of  pais  n 

being  the  number  of  the  tentacles.  The  spiracle  hell,  because  they  find  this  place  called  bf 

or  breathing  aperture  is  situated  near  the  neck,  seven  different  names  in  scripture.    Tboogi 

4.  H.  janthina.  Shell  nearly  imperforate,  they  believed  that  infidels,  and  persons  cai> 
roundish,  obtuse,  diaphouous, and  very  brittle;  nently  wicked,  will  continue  for  ever  in  heQ, 
aperture  dilated,  with  an  emarginatn  lip.  A  yet  they  maintained,  that  every  Jew  wlio  is  sol 
marine  snail:  it  inhabits  most  seas;  about  an  infected  with  some  heresy,  and  has  not  wtbd 
inch  broad  and  high.  Shell  violet  with  a  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  ^  nl^ 
snhtriangular  aperture ;  the  snail  when  alive  bins,  will  not  be  punished  therein  for  utf 
emits  phosphorescent  light  and  shines  in  the  other  crimes  above  a  year  at  most, 
dark;  it  st'iins  the  hand  with  violet  or  purple  Among  Christians,  there  are  two  conCio- 
4lye.  So  small  an  animal  as  the  snail  is  not  verted  questions  in  regard  to  hell;  the  one  ow* 
free  from  the  plague  of  supporting  other  small-  cerns  locality,  the  other  the  duration  of  its  tU' 
er  animals  on  its  body ;  and,  as  in  other  ani-  mcnts.  1. 1'he  locality  of  hell,  and  tLereslitf 
mals,  we  find  these  secondaiy  ones  either  liv.  of  its  fire,  began  first  to  be  controverted  by 
ing  on  their  surface,  as  lice,  &c.  or  only  in  the  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the  i«riptsfc 
intestines,  as  worms ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  consist, 
that  the  snail  is  infested  in  both  these  maimers,  not  in  external  );unishinents,  but  in  a  conid- 
lice  being  found  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  ousness  or  sense  of  guilt,  and  a  remembnicf 
its  body,  and  worms  sometimes  within  its  in-  of  past  pleasures.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr. 
testines.  There  is  a  part  of  the  con^mon  gar-  Whiston  advanced  a  new  hypothesis.  Accord- 
den  snail,  and  of  other  of  the  like  kinds,  com-  ing  to  liini,  the  comets  are  so  many  hells  a(K 
nionly  called  the  collar;  this  surrounds  the  pointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  carry  the 
neck  of  the  snail,  and  is  considerably  thick,  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  sun,  thereto 
and  is  the  only  part  that  is  visible  when  the  be  scorched  hy  its*violent  heat,  and  then  to ^^ 
animal  is  retired  quietly  into  its  shell :  in  this  turn  with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there 
state  of  the  animal,  these  insects  whicli  infest  to  starve  them  in  these  cold  and  dismal  rf- 
it  are  usually  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  gions.  Another  modern  author,  not  sati$fifd 
marching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part ;  be-  with  any  hy |>othesis  hitherto  advanced,  assieas 
sides,  the  snail,  every  time  it  has  occasion  to  the  sun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As  to  tltt 
open  its  anus,  gives  them  a  place  by  which  to  second  question,  viz.  the  duration  of  licll  tor 
enter  into  its  intestines,  and  they  often  seize  ments,  we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of 
the  opportunity.  those  who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  he'ins; 

HELL.  s.  (lielle,  Saxon.)     1.  The  place  of  that  father's  opinion,  that  not  only  men,  hot 

the  devil  and  wicked  souls  (^Shakspcare),    2.  devils,  after  a  due  course  of  punishment  siit 

The  place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or  able  to  their  respective  crimes,  shall  be  par. 

bad  (Jipoatles^  Creed).    3.  Temporal  death  doned    and    restored  to   heaven.     The  cliirf 

(^Psalms).     4.  i  he  place  at  a  running  play  to  principle  upon  which   Origen  built  his  opi- 

which  those  who  are  caught  are  carried  (Sid.),  nion,  was  the  n;iture  of  punishment,  wbicb  he 

5.  The  place  into  which  the  tailor  throws  his  took  to  be  emcndatory,  applied  only  as  pbpi<' 

shreds  (liudibrai).    6.  The  infernal  powers  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient's  health.    Tw 

(Cowley).  chief  objection  to  the  eternity  of  hell  torroenti 

Hell,  (iehenna,  Tartara,    Infernus,  among   modern  writers,  is  the  disproportioa 

&c.    the    place   of  divine    punishment    after  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  punisb- 

death,  in  contradistinction    to   heaven.     See  ments.    Those  who  maintain  the  affinnativf. 

Heaven.  ground  their  opinion  on  the  scripture  acconnti, 

Asall  religions  have  supposed  a  future  state  which  represent  the  pains  of  hell  under  the 

of  Existence  after  this  life,  so  all  have  their  hell  figure  of  a  worm  which  never  dies  and  i  firp 

or  place  of  torment,  in  which  the  wicked  are  which  is  not  quenched;   and  also  upon  the 

'  to  be  punished.     The   hell  of  the  words,  **  These  shall  go  away  into  everlistiu^ 

thens  was  divided  into  two  man*  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  etrr- 

called  Elysium,  on  therighthand,  nal."     We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  editors  of 

delightful,    appointed   for  the  a  late  "  improved  Version  of  the  New  Test*- 

nen,  the  other  ca  1  led  Tartara,  on  ment,  upon  the  Basis  of  Abp.  Ne  wconies"  ihat 
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•*  the  word  here  rendered  punisliincnt,  proper-  opposite  final  doom  of  the  ri^liteons  and  tlie 
Iv  signifies  correction  inflicti'd  for  the  benefit  of  wirkeil,  in  the  very  form  of  iinliihesis,  and  in 
flic  offender."  Bat  in  opposition  to  this,  we  the  short  space  of  a  moderate  verse,  is  a  mo- 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  xoKans  does  not  properly  uientous  question  to  tliose  who  adopt  the  nega- 
•ignify  correction  inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  tive.  In  Rev.  xx.  10,  the  expression  «;  tk; 
offender.  Its  proper  and  original  signification  euwwi  ^uv  aionranr,  is  so  strong,  tnat  if  it  do  not 
we  affirm  to  be  punishment  in  general,  on  the  express  a  proper  eternity,  it  w  ill  be  difficult  to 
ftnthority,  first  of  Hesychios,  who  explains  it  produce  any  scripture  tfiat  does.  But  that  the 
by  'Tiftmpm^  and  jBecondly,  of  Scapula,  who  word  ai(tf»to;  does  signify  a  proper  eternity  with 
translates  it /ivniWc;,  item  caitigatio.  The  reference  to  the  future  state  of^mankind,  gene- 
word  occurs  but  in  one  otiier  place  in  the  New  rally  considered,  in  one  passage  of  the  New 
Testament.  Allowing,  however,  the  inter-  Testament^  viz.  2.  Cor.  i v.  u It.,  we  think  few 
pretation  psen  in  the  new  version,  it  woald  will  presume  to  deny.  There  the  things  which 
oe  impossible  to  find  the  person  of  whom  it  are  seen,  every  thing  visible  or  material,  the 
could  be  said,  as  our  Lord  said  of  Judas,  **  It  world  and  all  the  things  of  it,  are  put  in  ex- 
were  l>etter  for  that  man  never  to  have  been  press  opposition  to  the  unseen  future  state ; 
born.*'  The  awful  picture  of  the  duration  of  and  the  tilings  that  are  seen  are  said  to  be  for 
fotare  punishment,  ^ivcn  in  Mark  ix.  43.  49.  a  short  time  (or  temporary),  but  the  things 
must,  we  think  with  most  persons  who  re-  which  are  not  seen  are  everlasting.  It  is  not, 
ceive  the  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  be  de-  however,  on  a  single  term  that  we  are  con- 
cisive  on  this  point.  The  expression  **  where  strained  to  rest  so  important  a  doctrine.  Every 
tlieir  worm  dieth  not,    and  the  fire  is  not  one  who  has  the  most  superficial  acquaintance 

anenched**    is    reiterated  with    solemn    and  with  scripture  can  recollect  a  variety  of  very 

readful  force :   and  the  declaration  **  every  solemn  declarations  expressive  of  the  eternity 

one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,"  implies,  in  our  as  well  as  of  the  extreme  torment  of  the  pu- 

cstimation,  if  it  imply  any  thintf,  that,  as  salt  nishment  appointed  to  tlie  wicked  ;  and  the 

preserves  from  pntretaction  flesli  to  which  it  is  most  rigid  critical  analysis  cannot,  we  believe, 

applied,  so  those  unhappy  victims  of  divine  extract  an  atom  of  hope,  that  those  who  go 

iastice  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and,  instead  of  away  into  ^^  atonian  punishment,**  (as  Mr. 

oeing  consumed  by  it,  shall,  in  the  wretched  Scarlett  translates  the  phrase)  will  ever  be  re- 

abocfes  to  which  they  are  consigned,  continue  stored  to  virtue  and  to  happiness. 

Immortal  in  the  midst  of  their  flames !    Not-  Hell-black,    a,     BlacK  as  hell    (Skak^ 

withstanding  all  this,  however,  the  annotators  ipearc). 

JQst  referred  to  proceed  without  dismay,  saying  Hell-broth.  9.  A  composition  boiled  up 

** The  word  translated  everlagtin"^^  is  often'used  for  infernal  purposes  (^Shakspeare). 

to  express  along  hut  indefinite  (luration.  Horn.  IIell-uoomed.    a.     Consigned    to     hell 

xvi.  25;    2  Tim.  i.  9;    Philemon,   ver.   15.  {Milton). 

This  text,  therefore,  so  far  from  giving  coun-  Hell-uated.      a.     Abhorred     like    hell 

tenance  to  the  harsh  doctrine  ef  ett'rnal  misery,  {Sknkspeare), 

is  rather  favtmrable  to  the  moro  pleasing  and'  Hkll-uound.   s.    1.  A  dog  of  hell  {Dry,) 

Diore  probable  hypothesis,   of  the    ultimate  2.  Agent  of  hell  ( J/tV^o/i). 

restitution  of  the  wicked  to  virtue  and  to  hap.  Hell-kitb.    #.    Kite    of   infernal    breed 

Piness.'^     More  i>leasing  and  more  probable  (JSkaknpeare), 
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ly  pure  and  holy  being :  and  this  is  not  among  ponnesus,  hut  afterwards  restrained  to  Achaia. 

tne  least  effectual  of  tlie  means  by  which  they  It  was  called  llellas,  from  Hellen,  the  son 

are  seduced  to  that  place  of  torment.     The  of  Deucalion. 

word  (cmivm;  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the         HELLK,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 

New  Testament.    There  are  five  instances  in  Athamas  king  of  Thebes  by  Nephetc.     She 

which  a  proper  eternity  may  not  be  under-  fled  from  her  father's  house  with  her  brother 

Btood.     Rom.  xvi.  25 ;  t  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Tit.  i.  2  ;  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel  oppression  of  her 

Philem.  yer.  15;  and  Jude  ver.  7.    The  first  mother-in-law  Ino.    Acrx>rding  to  some  ac- 

three  are  resolvable  into  one,  and  express  the  counts  she  was  carried  throufi^h  the  air  on  a  gol- 

coaniels  of  mercy  towards  man  before  tlie  ere-  den  ram  which  her  mother  Tiad  received  from 

ation.     But  the  word  in  this  and  the  other  two  Neptune,  and  in  her  passage  she  became  ffiddy, 

passages,  seems  to  express  a  perpetuity  limited  and  fell  from  h<-r  seat  into  that  part  of  tne  sea 

only  by  the  temporary  nature  of  the  subject,  which  from  her  received  the  name  of  Helle- 

In  fucn  instances  the  metaphorical  use  of  a  spont.    Others  say  that  she  was  carried  on  a 

term   may  surely  be  allowed,  without  dero-  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  from  which  she 

gating  from  the  proper  use  in  other  places.  In  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.     Phryxus, 

most  of  the  remaining  G6  instances  the  word  after  he  had  given  his  sister  a  burial  on  the 

is  applied  to  life,  and  has  been  generally  aU  neighbouring  coasts,  pursued  his  journey  and 

lowed  to  signify  a  proper  eternity.     Wh^  it  arrived  in  Colchis. 

should  not,    when  applied  to  future  punish-        H£LLEBORASTER.      (hclfeborastruni^ 

menr,    and    particularly   in    Matt    xxv.   4<i,  from  fxxi^tpof,  hellebore.)    Fetid  hellebore,  or 

where  the  bame  word  is  used  to  describe  the  hearts  foot.     Hclleborus  fcclidus,  ofLinu^us: 


HEL  H  EL 

helleborus    caulc    multifloro    folioao ;    foHia  experienced  very  distressing  symptoms  up<in 

pedatis.     The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  ta&ting  this  infusion.   The  root',  taken  in  hut 

are  recommended  by  many  as  possessing  extra-  doses,  discovers  such  acrimony,   and  operaln 

ordinary  anthelmintic  puwers.     The  smell  of  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  tvitli  such  viulfnof, 

the  recent  plant  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  tl'iat  blood  is  usually  discharged  :   it  likewiH' 

taste  is  bitter  and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch  acts  very  poiverful  upon  the  nervous  sy>teiii, 

that,  when  cheived,  it  excoriates  the  month  producing  great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  »vn- 

and  fimces.   it  commonly  operates  as  a  cathar-  co[>c  aphonia,  interrupted  respiration,  sinking 

tic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  of  the  pulse,  conralsions,  spasms,  and  death. 

proves    highly   deleterious.      See  Hkllebo-  Upon  opening  those  who  have  died  of  the  tU 

Kus.  fects  of  this  poison,  the  stomach   discovered 

HELLEBORE.    See  Hblledorvs.  marks  of  infiwnmation,  with  corrosions  of  its 

Hellerohk  (White.)  See  Veratrcu.  internal  coat.    The  ancients    exhibited  thi^ 

FJKLLEBOllL'S,    Hellebore.     A  genus  of  active  medicine  in  maniacal  cases,   and  it  ii 

the  class  polyandria,  order  polyg^-nia.  ^  Calyx-  said  with  success.    The  experience  of  Gredin^ 

less ;  petals  five  or  more ;  nectaries  ttvo-lipped,  is  somewhat  similar ;  out  of^twenty-eight  cases, 

tubular;  capsules  compressed,  nearly  erect,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  bark   of  the  roi^ 

manv-aceded.    Ei^ht  species ;  chiefly  common  collected  in  the  springy,  five  were  cured.    In 

to  the  Levant  anu  South  of  Europe,*  but  two  almost  every  raw  that  ne  relates,  the  medicioe 

natives  of  our  own  countr\'.  acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions ;  ro- 

1.  H.  viridis,  with  stem  many-flowered,  miting  and  purging  were  very  generally  pr^Mluc- 
leafy ;  leaves  in  finger-like  divisions ;  petals  ed,  and  the  matter  thrown  off  the  stoinarh 
spreatling.  Found  in  our  woods.  See  Nat.  was  constantly  mixed  with  bile;  a  florid  red- 
Hist.  PI.  CXXIX.  ness  frequently  appeared  on  the  face,  and  vari- 

2.  H.  foctiflus;  with  many-flowered  leafy  ous  cutaneous  efiforescences  upon  the  body; 
stem  ;  leaves pedate;  petals  connivent.  Found  and,  in  some,  pleuritic  symptoms,  with  fever, 
in  our  shades:  and  Known  in  our  dispensa*  supervened,  so  as  to  require  bleeding':  nor 
tories  under  the  name  of  helleboFaster,  fetid  were  the  more  alarming  affections  of  spasms 
hellebore,  or  bears-foot.  Sec  Helleboras*  and  convulsions  unfret|uent.  Critical  evaio- 
TER.  ations  were  also  very  evident ;  many  sweatrd 

3.  II,  niger:  with  a  one  or  two- flowered  profusely;  in  some  the  urine  was  considi*rabiy 
scape,  nearly  naked,  leaves  pedate.  Thisspe-  increaseci,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mncoasdis- 
cies  is  a  native  of  Austria,  and  is  known  among  charges ;  and  uterine  obstructions,  of  Ion?  da- 
medical  writers  under  the  name  of  melampo-  ration,  were  often  removed  by  its  use.  Vcfs- 
dium,  black  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose.  1  he  trum  has  likewise  been  found  useful  in  epi< 
root  is  the  part  of  the  plant  medicinally  cm-  sy  and  other  convulsive  complaints:  but 
ployed :  its  taste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterisfi  and  diseases  in  which  its  eflicacy  aeenii  levt 
somewhat  acrid  :  it  also  emits  a  nanseous  acrid  vocal  are  those  of  the  skin,  as  itch,  modi 
Kiiicll,  but  being  long  kept,  both  its  sensible  ent  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbu  pe£* 
qualities  and  medicinal  activity  suffer  very  con-  culosus,  lepra,  scrofula,  &c. ;  and  in  naajof 
siderable  dimirmtion.  '1  he  ancients  esteemed  these  it  has  been  successfully  employed 
it  as  ji  potverfiil  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  both  internally  and  externally.  As  a  ponr- 
present  it  is  exliiiiited  principally  as  an  alter-  erful  stimulant  and  irritating  medieine,  its 
ati\  e,  or,  when  given  in  a  lari^e  duse,  :is  a  pur-  use  has  been  resorted  to  in  desperate  casesoalr, 
gative.  It  otun  proves  a  very  powerful  emmena-  and  even  then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  is 
gogne  in  pietlioric  habits,  where  steel  is  inef-  very  small  doses,  as  a  irrain,  and  in  a  dilated 
t'crtiial  or  improper.  It  is  also  recommended  state,  and  to  be  (rradually  increased  according 
in  dropsies,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  to  the  effects,  wnicli^are  generally  of  an  alanb- 

llELLFr.ORUs    ALiiL's.     (^/icllcLoruSj  from  ing  nature.     Sec  Veratrum. 
fXXc^o^o;;    -sTrifa  to  in  ^opn  (Xfiy,  because  it  de-        HELLE'NIA.     in  botany,  a  geinii  oftbr 

stroys  if  eaten.)   Veratrum  album.  Elleborum  class    monandria,    order  nionogynin.    ConI 

album.     White  hellebore  or  veratrum.     Ve-  with  a  double  border,  the  exterior  moatlylinfe- 

nLtrum  album  racemo  s^upradeconiposito,  corul-  cleft ;    nectary   two*leaved  or  bifid  ;   capnlr 

liscrertis,  ot'ii  nn6as.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  three-celled,  or  coriaceous,  inflated,  nh-|rle' 

Italy,  SwitziM  land,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Ever^  bular;  calyx  spathe-like,  canipannlate,  bifid. 

part  of  the  plant  is  extremcdy  acrid  and  poi-  Four  species,  natives  of  India,  with  a panickd 

sonous.      The  dried   root  has  no  particular  efflorescence;  the  flowers  white,  red,  or  yel- 

smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste,  low. 

burning  the  mouth  and  fauces;  when  powdered        HELLENISM,  in  language,  a  phrase  is 

and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  it  produces  the  idiom,  genius  or  construction  of  the  Greek 

griping  and  purging;  ifsnufTed  up  the  nose,  it  tongue,     'rliis  word  is  only  used  when  swik- 

proves  a  violent  sternutatorv.   (iesner  made  an  ing  of  the  authors  who,   writing  in  a  diiU'nni 

infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root  with  two  language,  express  themselves  in  a  phraseoloiV 

ounces  of  water;  of  this  he  took  two  drachms,  peculiar  to  the  (ireek. 

whirh  produced  great  heat  about  the  scapula         HKUjEXISTIU  LAXUUAGE.   that  ojt'I 

and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as  the  tongue  by  the  <  irecian  Jews  who  lived  in  E:; ypt  onJ 

and  throat,  followed  by  singultus,  whirh  ron-  other  parts  where  the  (ireek  tongue  pn?vail<"i. 

tinned  till  voniitinir  was  excited.    Ilergiusalso  In  this  language  it  is  said  the  Septuagiiit  n-> 
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written,  and  aUo  the  books  of  llic  New  Tesla- 
I  BKnt ;  «nd  UiBt  it  was  tlius  de Dominated  to 
I'  ihow  tbat  it  wiui  Greek  filled  tvith  JlcbraUmi 
Md  SyriacUm.. 

HELLENISTS,  IJbi.i,bni5t.e,  a  lemi  oc- 
!  uniog  in  tlie  QiPck  text  of  the  New  Teita- 
KiKiit,  and  ivhich  in  the  English  verBion  is 
icndrred  tireciani.  Tlie  ciilics  are  divided  as 
'  to  tite  Bignititatiun  of  the  word.  OCi'iiiiieniiis, 
la  bis  Schnlio  on  Acts  vi.  1.  observes,  tlul  it  Is 
sot  to  be  undentood  ai  signifyint;  liiose  of  tlie 
leligion  of  thv  Oreeks,  but  tliuae  wbo  spoke 
llreek,  m  AXtnn  ipSiy{atiiii.v.  Tlie  authors 
•f  tlieTulifale  version,  indeed,  render  it  like 
;«iirs,  OiKci ;  but  Messienn  Du  Port  Roj-al 

^- e  accnrately,  Juifs  Grecs,  (!reek  or  Ore. 

Jews;  it  being  the  Jews  tvliu  spoke  Greek 
are  licre  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
4>stiaguiihed  from  the  Jeirs  called  Hebrcwi, 
tiiat  is,  who  (poke  the  Hebrew  tonrne  of  that 
time.  The  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jewa,  were 
Ibose  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
ttio  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  It  is  to  them  we 
jfwe  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ttmmonly  called  the  Septnagint,  or  tbat  of  the 
Seventy.  Salmasius  and  Vussiui  are  of  a  dif. 
ifeent  sentiment  with  reg:ird  to  the  iJelleni>t<>. 
aVIatterwill  only  have  tlum  to  be  those  who 
jpdhered  to  the  Grecian  interrsls.  Scallgur  is 
n|>rftMDtnd,  in  the  Scaligrruna,  as  asserting 
ihe  llcllcuista  to  bo  (lie  Jews  who  lived  in 
Oreeec  and  other  placet,  anil  who  read  the 
Creek  Bible  in  their  synagogue,  and  used  the 
Omk  langnage  inMoerui  and  thus  they  were 
^poMtd  to  the  Hebrew  Jeivs,  who  perfurmed 
ifieii  public  worship  in  the  Hebri'w  Ii)nt;uei 
pud  in  this  sense  Sl  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as 
i.  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  b.  t.  c,  a 
Bebr''w  both  by  nation  and  1ani,'uagv. 

HELLBNUDICiB,  in  unti.miiy,  the  dlreri- 
^n  or  the  Olympian  gauiei.  At  lirst  there  w 
wnly  oocj  but,  in  (iroueu  of  time,  the  number 
l«as  increased  to  nine.     The  place  whvre  lliey 
auembled  was  called  Mellciioditieuiu. 

UBLL-GATIv,  is  a  name  siveii,  we  suppose 
%y  English  sailors,  to  a  celebrut<-il  strait  near 
fte  W.  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  »  miles  B. 
tt  New  York.    It  is  remarkahle  for  its  whirl- 

KoU.    Kat,  at  proper  times  of  the  tide,  a  skil- 
I  pilot  may  conduct  a  ship  of  any  burden 
fhrough  Ihe  strait. 

UELLKSPONT,  a  narrow  strait  between 
.  tuid  Europe,  near  the  Propontla,  whirli 
■BCCivcditi  name  from  Helle,  u'lio  was  drown- 
■d  tliere  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  It  is  celc- 
Knted  for  llie  luve  aud  death  of  Leandcr,  and 
Mr  lite  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  over 
It  when  he  invaded  Greece.  It  is  about  33 
faiiles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a 
bile  10  a  mile  and  a  half. 
,  HE'LLISII.  a.(from  hell.)  I.  Sent  from 
[mU:  belonging  to  hell  (SiVnc^).  2.  Hiiving 
pw  quatitie*  of  bvll;  infernal;  wicked;  de- 
batable (Sjulh). 
^^HE'LLISHLY.  orf.  (from  heili,/..}     Infer- 

illy;  wickfdly;  detestably. 

lfK'LLlSHNESS.,.(fromAcfluA,)  Wick- 
edness ;  abliorn'il  ijuj|ilit.'5. 


IIRLLOTIA,  two  festival),  one  of  whiaji 
ivas  observed  in  Crete,  in  lionour  of  Eurup^^ 

ed  olT  by  Jupiter  in  the  sbnpe  of  a  bull. 
The  other  at  Cormth,  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
aurnamed  Elolis, 

HELLOTIS,avery  largo  myrtle  parland, 
carried  in  procession  at  the  Cretan  Uellotia. 

HE'LLWARD.  «d.  Toward  hell  (Pope). 

HEIiDI  denotes  defence :  as  Eatlhtlm,  bappH 
defence  (Gibtm).  ^ 

Hrlm.  *.  (helm,  Saxon.)     I.  A  c 
for  theheadinwarfDrj((/ai).    1.  Thepartd 
a  coat  of  arms  thai  iiears  the  crest  (Ccuntfeau 
3.  The  upper  part  of  the  retort  (Boylt).     ™ 
(helina,  Saxon.)     The  steerage;  the  riiddl 
{Bat  Jomon).      5.  The  station  of  i 
n.ent(5«..m 

HaiiM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber, 
an  assemblage  of  tiifveral  pieces,  suspend«(.^ 
along  the  hind-partofa  ship's  steru  post,  wheif!1 
it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the  right  or  left,  Berviiu>La 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel,  as  tlin  tul  n\ 
a  fish  guides  the  body.  The  hcltn  is  usu 
composed  of  three  parts,  vli.  tlie  ruJd 
tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small  v 
where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary.  As  ' 
form  of  the  radder,  it  becomes  griduallj  1 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  tli^  I 
top,  or  to  U»  depth  under  the  water.  Tlie  back  1 
or  inner  part  of  it,  which  joins  to  the  steriv  ] 
post,  is  diminished  into  tlie  form  of  a  wedn  1 
throughout  its  whole  length,  so  as  that  lb»  I 
ruddermaybemoreeaiily  turned  from  one  sidp  | 
to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obtuse  ang'M  I 
with  the  keel.  It  la  auuported  upon  hinges,  of  I 
whii:b  thoK  that  are  bolted  round  thester^'f 
post  to  the  after  extremity  of  the  ship  are  ralle4>« 
googiijga,  ami  are  furnished  with  ^  large  hotej 
~-   lliu  after-part  of  the  r ""        '    -^ 
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la  of  the  hinges,  which  arc  boiled  to  t)n^ 
■lack  of  the  rudder,  are  called  pintles,  beinfil 
strong  cylindrical  pins,  which  t"'--  '■-'-  ''--■ 


giiogings,  and  rest'  upon  ihetn.  1'lie  lengf.^ 
and  thickness  of  the  rudder  is  nearly  eiiuallO 
that  of  the  steru-poal. 

The  rudder  it  turned  upon  its  hinges  by 
means  of  a  long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller, 
which  is  6xed , ho  ri  ion  tally  in  its  upper  end 
within   the  vessel.     The  movemenli  of  the 
tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accordingly  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  rudder  to  the  government  of 
the  ship's  course  as  sbc  advances;  which,  in 
the  sea- language,  is  called  steering.  The  open, 
lions  of  the  tiller  are  guided  aniTasiisted  by  a  - 
sort  of  tackle,  communicating  with  the  ship^J 
side,  called  the  tiller-rope,  which  is  usualt^B 
composed  of  untarred  rope-yams  for  the  ptRvf 

Case  of  traversing  more  readily  tlirongh  Ail 
locks  or  pulleys.  1 

Id  order  to  facilitate  the  management  uf  tlW-1 
helm,  Ihe  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  vessels,  U  I 
wound  about  a  wheel,  which  acts  upon  it  with,  ^ 
the  powersof  acrane  or  winiLis. 

There  are  several  terms  in  the  sra-language 
relating  to  the  helm ;  as,  "  bear  np  tlie  helm ;" 
that  is,  let  the  ship  go  more  Urge  before  tJie 
'    '      ■  ■   '  lid-ship,"  ni  "  right  ths  . 


H  E  L  H  E  L 

df  the  ship :  «*  port  the  helm,**  pat  it  over  the  other  parts  of  the  globe :  the  spinei  ire 

left  side  of  the  ship :  **  starboard  the  helm,"  longer  or    shorter,  smooth,  striated  or 

put  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.    See  Sea*  studded. 

Manship.  2.  H    bucardites.      Petrified    cardinm  or 

HELMET,  an   ancient  defensive   armour  cockle.     Found  at  the  clay-pits  at  Richmond 

Worn  by  horseman  both  in  war  and  in  touma-  in  Surry,  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucestershire,  id 

ments.     It  covered  both  the  head  and  face,  Warwick-cliff,    Shooter* s-hill,    and    in    T%st 

only  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  front  secured  masses  of  grey   limestone,  near  Castle-Saf- 

by  bars,  which  was  called  the  visor.  It  is  still  fron,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  in  Oennanr, 

usedinlieraldryby  way  of  crest  over  the  shield  Italy,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of 

or  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  express  the  dif-  the  continent. 

ferent  deirrees  of  nobility  by  the  different  man-  3.  H.  anomia.    Petrified  anomia:  of  which 

ner  in  which  it  is  borne.    Thus,  a  helmet  in  there  are  twenty  varieties,  or  perhaps  more, 

profile  is  given  to  gentlemen  and  esquires :  to  The  chief  are, 

a  knight,  the  helmet  standing  forward  and  the  a.  A.   terebratula.    Terebratnlites.    Foand 

beaver  a  little  open :  the  helmet  in  profile  and  fixed  or  detached  in  lime  or  flint,  and 

open,  with  bars,  belongs  to  all  noblemen  un-  sometimes  filled  with  spar,  near  Witney 

der  the  degree  of  a  duke :  and  the  helmet  for-  in  Oxfordshire,  and  at  Gravetend;  in  Ge^ 

ward  and  open,  with  many  bars,  is  assigned  many,  *^Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 

to  kings,  pnnces,  and  dukes.  most  parts  of  the  continent. 

There  is  generally  but  one  helmet  upon  a  ^  A.   hysterita.      Hysterolithns.      PonDd 

shield ;  but  sometimes  there  are  two,  and  even  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Germany,  in  fliat 

three :  if  there  be  two,  they  ought  to  face  each  or  sand  stone. 

other;  and  if  three,  the  middlemost  should  y.  A.    sandalium.    Sandaliolithns.   Food 

stand  directly  forward,  and  the  other  two  on  the  in  Bohemia  and  Germany :  generally  od- 

sides  facing  towards  it.  careous. 

Hblmbt.    Galea.   In  botany,  the  upper  lip  ^.  A.   perdium.     Perdiolithos.    Found  ii 

of  a  ringent  coral.  Westphalia. 

Hrlmkt-tubsd  petal.    In  botany  Gale-  4.  H.  mytilites.    Petrified  mytilns  or  nos- 

ato-tubulatum    petalum:    having    the    tube  cle-shell.      Thirteen  varieties,  of  wlikh  tie 

shaped  like  a  helmet.  chief  is  H.  penna  payonis.  Petrified  peaeod^'s 

Helhet*flower'.    In  botany.    See  Aco-  wing.    Found  near  Aristorf  in  Switxerbad, 

KiTUM.  opake,  but  admitting  a  most  beaut i fill  poTidi, 

HELMINTHAGOGUES.(Ac/m/iiMa^o^a,  and  exhibiting  the  most  splended  iridescsit 

iX/txivdotyorya,  from  i  Vc«  &  worm,  and  ayw,  to  colours,  according  to  its  position  in  the  ligbL 

drive  out).    Medicines  which  destroy  and  ex-  5.  H.  nautili tes.     Petrified  nautilus.    Tbe 

pel  worms.    See  Anthelmintics.  varieties  and  subvarieties  are  almost  innaoMT^ 

HELMINTHIASIS  (^helminthiasisp  tv^fjui"  able.     The  most  common    is   H. ' belemnita, 

^*a<nf,  from  «x^t»f,  which  sigjnifies  any  species  thunderbolt^  or  thnnderHone  :  very  freqafnt 

of  worms.)    A  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  in   many  parts  of   England,   particularly  in 

larvcs  of  worms,  are  bred  under  the  skin,  or  Gloucestersjihire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  in  moM 

^ome  external  part  of  the  body.  Itisendemial  mountainous  parts  of  Europe:  they  are  more 

to  JMartiniqup,  Westphalia,  Trausylvania,  and  or  less  opake  or  transparent,  straight  or  bowrd, 

some  other  places.  cylindric,  conic,  more  or  less  clavate,  fusiforsi, 

HELMINTHO'LITHUS.     In  oryctology,  a  little  compressed,  pointed,  or  rather  obtuse, 

a  ^enus  of  the  class  petrifactions,  order  animal,  with  a  grove  or  two  towards  the  tip«intemallr 

The  body  or  parts  of  a  crustaceous  worm  or  hollow  or  filled  up,  (rom  a  quarter  of. an  incb 

slu'll-fish   changed    into  a  fossile  substance,  to  eight  inches  long;  colour  whitish,  amher, 

Abuut  fifty  species  found  in  different  parts  of  grey,  brownish,  or  blackish;  they  are  often  io- 

thc  globe,  but  chiefly  in  Europe,  and  a  very  closed  in  or  adhere  to  other  stones,  and  are 

large  proportion  of  them  in  the  clay-pits  and  composed  of  several  crusts  encircling  cult 

flint  and  chalk  hills  of  our  own  country.   They  other,  and  are  most  frequent  in  chalk,  gniel, 

consist  principally  of  asturias,  sea-hedgehogs,  or  clay:  when  burnt  or  scraped  with  akniie 

or   echinuses,   cockles,   oysters    or  scallops,  they  give  an  odour  like  rasped  bom.    The 

anomias,    muscles,     nautiluses,    whelks,     or  country  people  have  a  notion  that  they  are  to 

murexes,  tops  or  trochuses,  snails,  tubi pores,  be  found  at  all  times  after  a  thunder-stoni, 

madrepores,  corals, and  corallines,either  wholly  Whence  their  vernacular  name, 

orpartsof  their  shells  or  other  substance  petri-  6.  H.  isidis.  Petrified  coral.  Five  varieties, 

fiea.    The  following  are  those  best  known  or  and  many  subvarieties.     Tbe  most  conuDoe 

most  worthy  of  attention.  variety  is 

I.  H.  echinus.    Sea  hedge-hog.  a.  K  entrocha,  or  entrochite.     Found  ii 

a.  Entire.   Found  in  England,  Saxonv,Oer-  England,  and  almost  every  nart  of  Ik 

many,  &c.  in  chalk,  lime,  marl,  dint  or  continent,  sometimes  in  single  sepante 

agate;  sometimes  in  iron  ore.  joints,  sometimes  connected  together  iattf 

^.  In  parts.     Jew's-stone.     The  parts  are  a  column,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  bed 

either  knobs,  or  separate  compartments  of  to    a    finger's    length    and    magnitadf. 

the  shell,  or  teeth  of  the  shell.    Found  They  are  more  or  less  transparent  in  pi«- 

'bundantly  in  Great  Britain,  and  various  portion  as  tbey  contain  more  or  lest  silica, 
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are  striated  from  tbe  centre  to  the  circnm-  ing  a  mecVium  bctn^een  animals  and  vegetables. 
'ference,  and  have  a  cavity  in  the  middle.  Most  of  them  take  root,  and  ffroiv  up  into 
When  powdered  they  -are  esteemed  very  stems,  multiplying  life  in  their  branchf^  and 
ponrerfnl  diaretics,  and  are  exhibited  in  deciduous  buds,  and  in  the  transformation  of 
nephritic  cases,  the  dose  being  as  much  us  their  animated  blossoms  or  pol  vfies,  which  are 
will  lie  on  a  shilling.  endowed  with   spontaneous  motion.     Plants, 
^.  I.    madrepora   asteria,   star»stone;    also  therefore,  resemble  zoophytes,  but  are  destitute 
a  common  variety,  and  has  many  sub-  of  animation  and  the  power  of  locomotion ; 
varieties  from  differences  of  its  angles.     It  and  zoophytes  are,  as  it  were,  plants,  but  fur- 
is  found  in  England,  Switzerland,  Ger-  nished  with  sensation,  and  the  organs  of  spun- 
many,  Austria,  single  or  gregarions,  de-  taneous  motion ;  of  these  some  are  soft  and 
tached  or  fixed,  with  the  joints  solitary  or  naked,  as  the  polype,  and  are  called  proper 
forming  a  column,  which  is  rarely  curved  zoophytes;  others  are  covered  with  a  harcl  shelly' 
or  branched,  smooth  or  warty,  rarely  three  and  are  hence  denominated  lithofhyte*, 
or  six-sided,  very  rarely  square;  the  joints  V.  Infusoria.      Extremely  mmute  animat* 
when  separated  resemble  a  radiated  star;  cules,  destitute  of  tentacles  or  feelers,  and  ge- 
when  placed  in  good  vinegar  these  stones  nerally  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    They  are 
have  the  property  of  moving,  which  is  mostly  found  in  infusions  of  various  vegetable 
merely  occasioned  by  the  effervescence  pro-  substances;  and  after  becoming  dry,  do  not 
ducea  by  tbe  acid  acting  upon  the  calcare-  (except  in  a  few  instances)  revive  upon  being 
ous  matter  of  which  they  are  composed.  replaced  in  moisture. 
HBLMINTHOLCHIY.  (from  iViv;,  r^of,  a  The  anatomical  characters,  however,  of  these 
worm,  and  xeye;,  a  treatise  or  discourse.)  Scole-  different  orders  of  animals,  and  of  many  of  the 
cology.    The  doctrine  or  natural  study  of  genera  of  which  these  different  orders  consist, 
worms:  as  ornithology  is  that  of  birds,  and  are  so  various,  and  in  some  cases  so  opposite  to 
•ntomolory  that  of  insects.    Till  of  late  years  each  other,  that  several  zootomists,  ana  natural 
this  division  of  natural  history  has  not  been  a  historians  of  the  present  day,  have  endeavoured 
aabjectof  much  scientific  pursuit:  and  even  at  to  improve  upon   the  Linn^an  classification, 
present  omr  researches  have  not  enabled  us  to  and  to  re-arrange  it  into  a  simpler  and  more 
explain  many  important  phcenomena  relating  to  harmonious  form.    We  shall  have  occasion  to 
the  animals  which  constitute  this  division,  nor  revert  more  at  length  to  this  subject  in  the 
even  to  form  an  unexceptionable  classification,  article  Zoology  :  iind  shall  here,  therefore. 
Under  the  Linn^an  system  (which  is  that,  only  observe  that,  in  general,  the  tenn  helmin- 
Botwithstanding  its  imperfections,  to  which  thology,  or  the  natural  science  of  worms,  is  used 
upon  the  whole  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  ad-  by  writers  of  the  present  day  in  a  umch  more 
here)  helminthology,  as  a  class,  embraces  the  limited  sense  that  is  imported  by  the  Linn^an 
five  following  orders :  idea :  the  animals  arranged  under  the  name  of 

I.  Intestina :  consisting  of  worms  of  the  vermes,  or  tcorms,  constituting  only  a  small 
most  simple  formation ;  some  of  which  live  part  of  the  Linn^an  class,  not  confined  to  any 
within  other  animals,  some  in  waters,  and  a  particular  order,  though  almost  exclusively 
few  in  the  earth ;  the  use  of  many  of  which  from  the  first  throe.  Under  the  system  of 
appears  obvious  to  us,  though  in  regard  to  most  Blumenbach,  the  class  vermes  consists  of  two 
of  them  we  are  ignorant  of  their  advantages,  orders  only. 

Thns  the  trorditts  perforates  clay  to  give  a  pass-  I.  Intes'tini,  including, 

are  to  spnngs  and  water ;  the  lumbricus  pierces  1 .  Gord ius. 

the  eartn  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  2.  Ascaris. 

of  air  and  moisture;  the  teredo  penetrates  3.  Tricocephalus. 

wood,  to  contribute  towards  its  destruction,  4.  Fasciola. 

•o  that  its  elementary  principles  may  promote  5.  Taenia. 

towards  the  growth  of  succeeding  vegetables ;  6.  Hydatis. 

thepMoas  and  rnytHus,  in  like  manner,  pene-  II.  Externi,  consisting  of 

trate  rocks,  to  effect  their  dissolution.  1.  Aphrodite. 

II.  Mollusca:  naked  worms,  furnished  with  2.  Sipnnculus. 
tentacles  or  arms,  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  3.  Hirudo. 
of  the  sea ;  illuminating  by  their  phosphoreous  4.  Nereis. 


Sower  the  dark  abyss  of  the  waters,  and  re- 
eding their  lights  to  the  firmament.    Thns 


5.  Nais. 

6.  Planaria. 


what  is  beneath  the  water  corresponding  with  7.  Lumbricus. 

that  which  is  above.  The  names  of  these  orders  are  derived  from 

III.  Testaoea.  Molluscous  worms  covered  the  animals  existing  or  not  existing  in  the 
with  calcareous  habitations,  or  shells  which  organs  of  other  animals:  the  first  belongs  ob- 
tfie]^  carry  about  with  them :  themselves  pro-  viously  to  those  that  are  formed  or  occasionally 
dnein^  and  often  penetrating  calcareous  bouies.  found  there:  the  second  to  those  which  are 
Like  msects,  they  are  multiplied  into  a  vast  only  traced  externally. 

Bomber  of  species  and  varieties ;  and  both  in  The  system  of  Cuvier  also  contemplates  the 

form  and  colours  exhibit  splendid  examples  of  worm  class  under  two  orders,  thongh  his  cha-* 

the  Dower  of  the  almighty  Artificer.  racters  are  drawn  from  a  very  different  source. 

IV.  Zoopfayta.    Composite  animals,  hold-  The  orders  are  as  follow  c 
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I.  Postessing  external  organs  for  respiration, 
with  setae  upon  the  sides  of  the  body.  This 
order  incluues  the  following  genera. 

1.  Aphrodita. 

2.  Terebella. 

3.  Nereis. 

4.  Serpula. 

5.  Penecillus. 

6.  Siliquaria. 

7.  Ampliitrite. 

8.  Dentalium. 

II.  Possessing  no  external  organs  for  respira^ 
tion  :  some  of  them  with  setae  upon  the  sides 
of  the  body,  some  without.  The  genera  are  as 
follow :  [ 

1.  Nais. 

2.  Lumbricas. 

3.  Tlialassema. 

4.  Hirudo. 

5.  Fasciola. 

6.  Planaria. 

7.  Gordius. 

To  which  orders  M.  Cuvier  adds  an  appen- 
dix, consistinjB^  of  animals  similar  to  worms, 
the  organization  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
Included  in  the  worm  class,  or  constitute  a 
separate  class,  next  to  the  zoophytes. 

These  consist  of  two  families. 

A.  ].  Taenia. 

2.  Hydatigena. 

3.  Ligula. 

4.  Liguatula. 

B.  ].  Ascaris. 
2.  Furia. 

3, 4,  &c.  all  the  other  intestinal 
worms  of  Linn^us. 

iienerally  speaking  the  Linn6an  class  ver- 
mes, but  more  especially  the  more  confined 
class  of  this  name,  whether  of  Blumcnbach  or 
of  Cuvier,  possesses  a  vascular  system,  and  a 
spinal  marrow,  knotted  like  that  of  insects :  in 
some  genera  the  nervous  system  is  very  dis- 
tinct; m  others  so  obscure  that  we  can  scarcely 
recognize  its  existence. 

In  the  aphrodita  acuieata  it  is  very  obvious. 
Imuiediately  behind  the  tentacles,  situated 
above  the  mouth  we  observe  a  large  nervous 
ganglion,  which  is  the  brain :  it  has  the  foini 
of  a  heart,  the  broadest  and  bilobed  part  of 
which  is  directed  backward :  the  pointed  and 
anterior  part  produces  two  small  filaments 
for  the  tentacles;  and  the  lateral  parts  form 
other  filaments,  which  are  still  more  slender, 
for  the  parietes  of  the  mouth :  this  ganglion  is 
situated  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  two  cords  which  arise  from 
the  Oram,  and  form  the  collar,  are  very  long 
and  delicate  ;  they  gradually  increase  in  thick* 
ness  as  they  approach  the  point  of  their 
union.  Each  then  produces  a  large  filament, 
called  by  Cuvier  the  recurrent  nerve:  these 
nerves  are  very  distinct :  they  are  directed  for- 
ward towards  the  part  where  the  cesophagus, 
which  is  very  short,  joins  the  stomach :  they 
may  be  easily  followed  by  the  naked  eye  to  the 
lateral  parts  of  that  viscus,  which  is  very  long 
muscular ;  before  they  reach  the  intestines 


that  follow  the  stomach,  they  swell  into  i 
ganglion,  which  produces  a  great  number  of 
nervous  fibrils.  The  two  nerves  of  the  collar 
produce  a  very  large  ganglion  at  their  qbiob: 
It  is  bifurcated  anteriorly,  and  situated  iiiui»> 
diately  behind  the  mouth  and  above  the  ceso* 
phagus :  it  is  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
chief  nervous  cord.  We  do  not  obserte 
any  filaments  proceeding  from  it.  To  this  first 
ganglion  another  suciSeds,  which  is  distio- 

Siished  from  it  by  only  a  small  contractioB: 
e  latter  produces  two  nervoos  filanKob, 
which  go  towards  the  muscles  of  the  abdomca. 
A  series  of  ganglia,  the  spaces  betweea 
which  are  considerably  greater,  succeed  next: 
each  of  tliese  sends  on  six  nerves,  three  on  s 
side,  which  are  lost  in  the  muscles.  Thnt 
ganf  lia  are  twelve  in  number.  The  nenron 
cordwhich is  still  prolonged,  and  oocapiestki 
posterior  third  of  ttie  body,  no  lonj^  exhilnti 
any  apparent  enlargement :  bat  pairs  of  Derm 
are  stn  1  detached  at  certain  spaces.  Finall  v,  tiiii 
cord  may  be  traced  to  the  extremity  of  the  bodf. 

In  the  hirudo  or  leech  genus,  the  nervoos  n 
a  lonijritudinal  cord,  composed  of  twentj-thm 
ganglia.  The  first  is  seated  above  the  enopk^ 
gus :  it  is  small  and  rounded :  anteriorly  it 
produces  two  slender  filaments  which  proceed 
above  the  disk  of  the  mouth.  The  latenl 
parts  furnish  a  thick  pair  of  nerves  that  forms 
collar  round  the  oesophagus  as  they  proceed 
downward,  and  unite  at  tiie  second  gani^Uon. 
This  ganglion  is  of  a  triangular  fif  are :  itsp* 
pears  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  talw- 
cles.  Two  of  these  angles  are  anterior  and  la- 
teral ;  they  receive  the  nerves  that  proceed  friMi 
the  first  ganglion.  The  other  is  posterior:  it 
is  prolonged  into  a  nerve  rather  more  than  half 
a  line  in  length,  which  produces  tlie  tbird 
ganglion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  trianfoW 
ganglion  detaches  two  small  nerves  which  are 
lost  on  the  oesophagus  around  the  moath. 
The  nine  succeeding  ganglia  are  precisely  of 
the  same  form,  and  produce  each  two  p^i  of 
nerves;  they  differ  only  in  the  tf'reater  or  less 
distance  at  which  they  are  placed  in  respect  to 
each  other.  The  third  is  very  near  tlie  second: 
the  three  following  arc  placed  at  nearly  the 
distance  of  a  line  and  a  half:  but  those  which 
succeed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twentieth,  are 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  lines ;  finally, 
the  three  last  are  very  close  together.  All  these 
ganglia  are  situated  lon^tudinally  below  the 
intestinal  canal,  to  which  tliev  furnish,  frooi 
their  superior  surface,  a  number  of  nerrois 
filaments;  they  produce  on  each  side  two 
nerves,  which  p^ss  into  the  longitudinal  aod 
transverse  muscles,  in  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  lost.  These  nerves  run  in  opposili 
directions,  so  that  they  represent  the  figure  of 
an  X.  The  coat  of  these  arteries  is  black  and 
very  solid :  on  this  account,  before  the  paiti 
liave  been  immersed  in  alkohol,  the  nerves  ap- 
pear like  a  system  of  vessels. 

In  the  lumbricui  or  ear/A-worfn,  Uie  ner- 
vous cord  derives  its  origin  from  a  ^[anglioB, 
situated  about  the  oesophagus:  which  ^aa- 
glion  is  formed  of  two  close,  but  very  distUKt 
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tubercles  i  it  produces  a  pair  of  small  nerves,  The  organs  of  motion  in  worms  are  less  per- 

which  proceed  to  the  parietcs  of  the  month,  feet  than  in  caterpillars  and  some  other  iarves 

and  two  large  cords  which  emhrace  the  ceso-  of  insects.     Having'  neither  scaly  nor  mem- 

phagiis  in  the  shape  of  a  collar :  these  unite  to  branous  feet,  several  of  them  crawl  or  drag^ 

form  the  nervous  cords,  the  origin  of  which,  themselves  along  bv  the  help  of  stiff  huirs  or 

Uierefore,  appears  bifurcated.    Three  pairs  of  bristles,  with  wTiich  they  are  wholly  or  par* 

small  nerves  are  detached  at  this  place ;  one  tially  covered.    Such  are  the  aphroaitay  terC' 

from  the  cord  itself,  and  the  others  from  its  la-  bella^nereigjumbricutyitc;  others,  possessing 

teral  parts.   Thev  all  proceed  into  the  muscles  neither  spines  nor  bristles,  are  able  to  move  by 

of  the  mouth.  The  nervous  trunk  is  continued  a  peculiar  organization  in  the  two  extremities 

to  the  anus  along  the  inferior  part  of  the  intes«  ot  the  body,  which  thev  apply  alternately  to 

dne:  its  size  Is  not  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  crawl.     This  or* 

the  contractions  are  not  remarkable :   there  ganization  is  of  two  kinds :  in  leeches  and  se* 

are,  in  reality^  no  real  ganglia.    A  pair  of  veral  intestinal  worms  it  consists  of  suckers 

nerves  arises  between  each  of  the  rings  of  the  possessing  a  considerable  power  of  contraction, 

body :  these  pass  under  the  longitudinal  rous-  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 

cle«»  and  disappear  between  them  and  the  skin,  muscles  that  move  their  bodies  in  obedience  to 

When  the  nervous  cord  reaches  the  anus  it  such  contraction :  in  the  tsenia,  tsernea,  echi- 

terminates  by  forming  a  plexus,  which  is  lost  norrhyneus,  uncinaria,  &c.  the  head,  instead 

on  the  parietes  of  that  aperture.  of  bemg  terminated  by  a  disk,  provided  with 

In  the  gordiuM  argillaceus  there  is  only  a  the  power  of  suction,  is  generally  armed  with 

single  nervous  cord,  similar  to  that  in  the  earth-  hooks^  hy  means  of  which  they  lay  hold  of  any 

worm :  but  its  contractions  are  still  less  con-  part  to  which  they  wish  to  attacn  themselves. 

spicuons.  The  disposition  and  curvature  of  these  hooks 

In  the  nereis  and  terebella  we  find  within  differ  very  considerably.     Among  zoophvtic 

theskinof  the  belly  a  longitudinal  cord,  which  worms,  motion  is  in  some  cases  producea  by 

may  be  regarded  as  nervous :  it  has  as  many  moveable  spines  on  the  back,  sometimes  by  an 

contractions  as  there  are  rings  in  the  body,  alternate  inflation  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 

No  nervous  filament  has  hitherto  been  traced  by  moveable  retractile  feet,  acting  like  a  sucker 

from  this  cord.  with  an  envelope  more  or  less  solid. 

In  the  atearii  lumbrieoide*^  whether  of  man  HELME'NTRA.  I  n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
or  horse,  there  appear  to  be  two  nervous  conis  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  sequalis.  Re- 
observable  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ceptacle  naked ;  calyx  douoie;  the  inner  eight- 
body  on  the  lateral  parts  of  tlie  abdomen.  leaved,  equal;  outer  five-leaved,  as  long  as  the 

Tlie  uniform  distribution  of  nearly  equal  inner:  seeUstransversely  striate;  down  feathery, 

ganglia  upon  a  cord  extending  throughout  the  on  a  pedicel.  One  species  only ;  indigenous  to 

whole  length  of  the  body,  ^(ee^ls  designed  to  the  hedges  of  our  own  country,  with  leaves 

famish  each  segment  with  a  brain  peculiar  to  and  calyx  fringed  with  long  prickles ;  the  picris 

itself.    Thus  we  are  gradually  conducted  to  echioides  of  Dr.  Smith  in  his  English  Botany. 

that  general  diffusion  of  the  medullary  sub-  HELMONT  (John  Baptist  Van),  a  cele- 

stance  which  takes  place  in  zoophytes,  brated  Flemish  gentleman,  was  born  at  Brus- 

Among  zoophytes  we  may  observe  that  a  sels,  in  1577*    H^^  acquired  such  skill  in  na- 

nervous  cord  is  not  unfreqnently,  hut  by  no  tural  philosophy,  physic,  and  chemistry,  that 

nwans  always,  to  be  traced.   It  is  conspicuous  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and  thrown  into 

10  the  asterias,   holothuria  and  sipunculus,  the  inquisition :   but  having  with  difficulty 

flometimes  extending  into  rings  and  filaments,  justified  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  he 

but  never  convoluted  into  ganglia.     In  the  retired  to  Holland ;  where  he  died  in  1644. 

nehioia  and  medusa  we  can  trace  nothing  that  Hepublishe<l,l./>ema^iie/tcaeor/>ort(ffict(rii- 

has  any  resemblance  to  a  nervous  arrangement.  Hone.    2.  Febrium  doctrina  inaudita.    3.  Or^ 

In  the  hydra  we  only  discover  a  gelatinous  and  tut  medicince,  4.  Parodoxa  de  aquie  epadanie: 

booio^neous  pulp,  which  exhibits  no  apparent  and  other  works,  printed  together  in  one  vo- 

organization.    This  animal,  however,  exhibits  lume  folio. 

very  distinct  sensations ;  its  sense  of  touch  is  Helm  on  T,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  with 

very  delicate,  and  it  is  open  to  impressions  of  a  strong  castle.    Lat.  51.31  N.    Lon.  5.  37  E. 

beat  and  light.  HELMSDALE,  a  river  in  Sutherlandshire, 

The  mieroecopie  or  infnsory  animalcules  which  descends  from  the  mountains  bordering 

Appear  to  approach,  in  some  measure,  the  na-  on  Caithnessshire,  and  £ei11s  into  the  German 

tare  of  polypes,  by  their  uniform  and  gelatinous  ocean. 

atmctore.    In  some,  however,  we  are  able  to  HELM8LEY,  or  Helmslet  Blackmorb, 

ttmoe  a  more  complicated  organization,  and  a  town  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  with 

•everal  kinds  of  internal  viscera.  a  market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.  51.  19  N.  Lon.  1. 

The  organization  of  the  ecpia  is  one  of  the  10  \V. 

most  complicated  and  extraordinary  of  the  HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  af- 

Lion^n  class  vermes :  but  as  we  shall  find  it  fection  for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  La- 

neoessary  to  examine  its  structure  when  describ-  tin  letters  to  him  after  they  had  retired  from 

big  it  in  itn  systematic  place,  it  is  unnecessary  the  world.  She  died  abbess  of  Paraclet  in  1 165. 

to  enter  upon  the  tame  subject  in  this  article.  See  Abelard. 

SceSxpia.  HELO'NIAS.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
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class  hexandrin,  order  trigynia.    Calyxless ;  which  is  very  commodions,  is  in  the  Golf  of 

t-urul  six-petalied  ;  capsule  thrce-cellrd'.    IVo  Finland.     I^t.  60.  20  N.   Lon.  25.  0  E. 
Apecie:*,  natives  of  North  A merira,  hprbareous         HELSlN(ilA,    a    province    of    Siredfiu 

plants.     See  Nat.  liist.  PI.  CXXXIX.  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jemftferlind  and 

HE  LOPS,  in  tlie  entomology  of  Fabricius,  Medelpadia,  on  the  east  by  the  Bo|hnic^tl( 

a  tribe  of  the  genus  Primelia,  ivhich  see.  and  on  the  south  and  ivest  by  DwcarKa  asJ 

HELOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  maritime  Gestricia.    It  is  full  of  mountains  tad  fomti. 
town  of  Laconia,  situated  between  Trinasns        HELSTON,  a  borough  in  ConiwiH,  lito- 

and  Acriae,  in  Pausanias's  time  in  ruins.    The  atcd  on  the  river  Loe,  near  the  lea.    It  ii  i 

district  was  called  Helotea,  and  the  people  He-  large  and  populous  town,  of  good  trade,  uid 

lotcs,  Helotsp,  Helei,  and  Heleatte,  by  Stepha«  one  of  the  places  appointed  for  stamping  tis, 

nus ;  and  llotee,  by  Livy.    Being  subdoea  by  according  to  the  ancient  stannery  laws.   TW 

the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  magistracy  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  foar  aldemm, 

a  state  of  public  slavery.    Hence  the  Spartans  and  twenty-four  assistants,  by  charter  of  ^wn 

called  the  slaves  ofall  nations  Helotes  or  Helots.  Elizabeth.    It  is  a  boronjrh  town,  and  wmk 

HELCTiUM.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  two  members  to  the  Uritish  parliameiila  aal 

class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.    Fungus  with  has  a  weekly  market;  twelve  miles  E.  Afr 

a  fleshy,  membranous,  convex  hemispherical  zance.    Lat.'50.  4  N^  Ijod.  5.  15  W. 
cap,  smooth  underneath,  and  bearing  naked        HE'LTER-SKELTEK.    ad.    In  ahnmrt 

seeds.     Six  species :  two  indigenoas  to  our  ivitliout  order ;  tumultaously  (L*  Alrcam. 
own  conntrv.  HELVE.    #.    (from  helpe,  Saxon.)    lae 

To HELI^.  v. a.  preterit  helpedovholp;  part,  handle  of  an  axe  (^RaleigK), 
helped  or  holptn.    (helpan,  Saxon.)    I.  To        To  Helve,  v,  a.  (from  the  noon.)   To  fit 

a-ssist;  toaupport;  Xo  M  (^Fairfax).    2.  To  with  a  helve  or  handle, 
remove,  or  advance  by  help:  Ihe  operation  it        HELVELLA.    In  botany,  a  genu  of  the 

helped  bj/  air  C Locke).    3.  To  free  from  pain  class  cr\'ptogamia,  order  fungi*    Pangv  ia^ 

or  vexation :  the  pain  it  helped  %  medtcine  flated,  deformed,  or  concave*  Hnoolh,  riaiti- 

( Locke).    4.  To  cure ;  to  heal  (Shakspeare).  cally  ejecting  its  seeds  from  the  upper  nrfioe. 

5.  To  remedy;  to  change  for  the  better  (Shak'  Sixteen  species ;  of  which  twelve  arc  iiatifH 

spcare).    6.  To  prevent;  to  hinder  {Sici/ty  of  our  own  country. 

7.  To  forbear ;  to  avoid  (Pope),    8.  To  pro-        HELVETIC,  somethinc;  that  has  anblfit 

mote;  to  forward  (Bacon).    ^.  To  Help  to,  to  the  Switxen,  or  inhah'icants  of  iht  Sm 

To  supplv  with ;  to  furnish  with  (Pope).  cantons,  who  were  anciently  called  HeMU. 

To  Help.  v.n.  I .  To  contribute  assistance        HELVETIUS    (Adrian),   a   Dutch  php 

(Dryden).    2.  To  bring  a  supply  (Rymer).  sician,  who  settled  at  Fans,  and  by  his  nr^ 

Help.  #.  (from  the  verb;  hulpe^  IkiU'h.)  cessfnlly  administerinff    ipecacuanha  in  tk 

1.  Assistance;  aid;  support;  succour  (Locke),  dysentery,  which  raged  violently  in  tkatritr, 

!?.  That  which  gives  help  (fp'iikins).  3.  That  gained  a  pension,   and   the  appointucot  of 

which  forwards  or  promotes  (Z^aco/i).    4.  Ue-  inspector-general   of   the   military   ha$pitahb 

luedy  (Holder),  He  died  in  1721,  aytd  05.    He  wrote  sonc 

Helps,  in  the  manage,  the  aids  or  colla-  medical  treatises, 
teral  assistance  or  stimulus  given  to  a  horse         Helvetius    (John    Clande),    son  of  tl< 

in  riding.  They  usually  include  the  seven  fol-  preceding,  was  born   in    I68a.      He  becaw 

lowing,  the  voice,  whip^  bit,  calves  of  the  legs,  first  physician  to  the  quern  of  France,  and 

stirrmis,  spur  and  ground.    See  Aids.  inspectoV-jjeneral  of   the    military  hospiub. 

IJE'LPER.  *.  (from  kelp,)  1.  An  assistant;  after  his  father.     Hi»  was  a  man  of  con^xdtr- 

an  auxiliary  CAVyiiT^).  2.  l/ne  that  administirs  able  skill  and  £rreiit  hitmanitv.     He  diH  « 
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auxiliary  (AVyi^'*).  2.  l/ne  that  administirs  able  skill  and  great  hitmanitv.     He  diH  « 

iicdy  (.Vorc).    3,  One  that  supplies  with  IJoo,     His  works  are, -J.   id^  general?  <Jf 

any  thing  wanted.    4.  A  supernumerary  ser-  I'ficonomie  animale,  17*'^.    2.  Priiuipia  I'k- 

vant  (Siciji),  sico,  Medicea  in  tyronum  Medicinse  Gratiifli 

HEfLVFUL,  a.  (help  tkwAfttlL)    1.  Use-  Conscrjpta,  2  vols.  8vo. 

ful;  that  gives  assistance  (/>r^tf <?/*)•  2.  Whole-  Helvktius  (Claude  Adrian),  st>n  of  w 

some ;  salutary  (Raldgh).  last-mentioned,   was  born  at  Paris  in  I7U 

HE'LPLESS.  a.  (from  hrlp.)   \.  Wanting  Though  his  genius  expanded  itself  early,  rrt 

power  to  succour  one's  self  (Dryden),     2.  it  was  not  till  I  JoS  that  he  thought  proper  l« 

Wanting  support  or  assistance  (Po/^e).    3.  Ir-  give  any  fruits  of  it  to  the  world,  and  U« 

remediable ;  admitting  no  help  (iS/JC/ifer),    4.  produce!   his  celebrated   work,   entiiled,  « 

Unsupplied;  void  (/>r^rf«i).  TEsprit,  which,  on  account  of  its  atiieisnai 

HE'LPLESSLY.  ad  (from  helpless.)  With-  principles,  was  condemned  by  the  parliamfsj 

out  ahilitv ;  without  succour.  of   Paris.      The    odiimi    which    he   inrorffjl 

HE'LPLESSNESS.    *,    (from  helpless.)  hereby  induced  him  to  visit  England  in  Ubl, 

Want  of  ability  ;  want  of  succour.  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Prussia,  wl^rt  w 

HELSJNBClUi,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  in  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the  kinff.  1» 

the  province  of  Schonen.    Lat.  56.  6  N.   Lon,  his  return  to  France,  he  led  a  retired  litem 

12.  40  E.  the  country,  and  died  in  17/1.    Btsi'l""*  ^j*" 

HELSIXfiFORS,  a  town  of  Swedish  Fin-  above  work,  he  wrote  some  others^as,  I  if 

»  in  a  romantic  situation.    The  harbour,  Bonlicur,  a  poem  iu  6  cantos,  1772.   -  ^" 
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Man,    a    philosophical   nrork,   on   the   »amf  clusters  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  each  placed 

f  round    an   his    Arst   peri'oruiance.     3.  The  on  a  small  f;:uminy  pedicel.     Many  of  the  spe- 

■hild  of  \atua*  iniprovrd  hv  C'liancf,  an  in-  cies  when  touched   have  an   excrementitious 

decent  romance.     (U*atkui^,  smell.    The  colour  varies  much;  that  of  the 

HELVOETSLLYS,  a  seaport  of  Holland,  body  is  chiefly  yellou*,  broivn,  or  hlack,  or 

on  the  island  of  Voorn.     It  is  the  place  of  intermixed,    sometimes  greenish :   the  wings 

dentination  of  the  English  packets  from  Har-  are  often   white.     Some  of  the  species  arc 

wich.    Lat  51.  45  N.  Lon.  4.  23  E.  smaller  thau  the  common  louse;  several  of 

HEM.  t.  rbem,  Saxon.)     I.  The  edge  of  them  resemble  the  termes,  and  perhaps  might 

a  garment  aoubled  and  »ewed  to  keop   the  as  well  be  incUided  under  that  genus :  whence 

threads  from  spreading  QFhemany  2.  (^hcui-  the  hemerobius  of  Fabricius  comprises  a  whole 

uttered  by  a  sudden  tribe  of  the  genus  Term ks,  which  see.     See 

u^  u 41.  r  ^ /./ \    V  »1.^  XT.*     u:.»     Ml    ty\7\r\.'t 


cloth  by  a  hem  or  double  border  sewed  toge-  gynia.  Corol  campanalatr,  witli  a  cylindrici 
tbcr.  2.  To  border;  to. tA^t  (^Spentcr),  3.  tube;  calyxless;  stamens  declining.  Fou 
To  enclose;  to  environ;  to  (onhne:  to  shut     apecies;    one  a  native    of   Switzerland,  tb 


Dutch.)   The  noise 

uid  violent  expiration  of  the  breath  XAdd,),  3.  also  Nat.  Hist.  Fl.  CXXXl. 

Mmi^fyeet.  Hem!  (Latin).  HEMEKUt'ALLIS.   Day-lily.  In  botany. 

To  Hem.  v.  ci.    1.  To  close  the  edge  of  a  genus  of  the  dau  liexandria/ order  mono- 

idrical 
^our 
.  the 

{Fairfax),  Dther  three  of  China  and  Japan. 

To  Hem.  r.    ».   (Jicmmttiy    Dutch.)    To  I.  H.  Ilava.  yellow  day-lily  or  lily  aspodel. 

litter  a  noise  bv  violent  expulsion  of  the  breath.  Leaves  linear  ;  segments  of  the  corolHat  acute, 

HEAJATliE.    SreHiCMATiTES.  with  their  nerves  undivided.      This  is  the 

HEMERALOPIA.    (Jiemeralopia^   nM'P""  Swedish  plauL 

>4»«fa,  from  n/Ki^a,  a  day,  and   o«f«,  to  see.)  2.    H.  faivs.    Tanny    day-lily;    neres    of 

Crepusculary  blindness.'  A  defect  of  vision,  tlie  outer  segmenta  branched ;    a    native  of 

in  which  the  patient  sees  perfectly  well  all  China. 

da}',  but  in  the  crepusculary  light,  as  in  the  S.    H.  lancifolia.     Lanco-leaved   dav  lily  ; 

evening,    perceives  little  or  nothing.     It  is  leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends, 'seven* 

often  endemic  to  China,  Uarbadoes,  the  lini-  nerved. 

Bils,  and  Poland.  4.  H.  Japonira,  with  roundish  ovate  leaves, 

HEMEKALOPS.     (hemeralopg,  nixrfiku-l,  pointed,  many  nerved.     Indigenous  to  J apn, 

from  li/Aip,  the  day,  and  w%|.,  an  eye).    One  and  producing  in  our  own  green-houses  beau- 

«vho  can  see  but  in  the  daytime,  or  wlien  the  tiful  white  flowers. 

■an  is  in  full  strength.  Of  this  last  species  there  is  also  a  beautiful 

IIEMER013APTISTS,  a  sect  among-  the  varietv,  affording  blue  flourcra.    See  Natural 

ancient  Jewi<,  thus  called  from  tUeir  wuahhig  Hist.  Fl.  CXXXv. 

and  bathing  every  day  in  all  Masons;  and  The  two  first  are  the  most  common,  and  oh- 

performing  this  custom  with  Um  greatest  so^  tained  with  most  facility.     Of  these  two  the 

lemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  necessary  to  salva-  former  is  eaiUy  propigated  by  otf-sets,  which 

Cion.    'Epiplianius,  who  meiitioas  tliis  as  the  the  roots  send  out  in  abundance ;  these  may 

fourth  heresy  among  the  Jews,  observes  Uiat  be  taken  off  in  autumn  (that  also  being  the 

in  other  points  these  heretice  bad  much  the  best  season  for  transplanting  the  roots)  and 

name  opinions  as  the  Scribes  i^  Phariaees ;  planted  in  anjr  situation ;  for,  being  extremely 

only  that  they  denied  the  reaurrectlun  of  tb6  iianly,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  than 

dead,   in  common  with  the  Saddaoeea,  and  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  l>e  allowed 

retained  a  few  other  of  the  impreprietiei  of  room  to  spread  their  roots.     This  sort  may  be 

these  last.  propagated  also  bv  seeds,  which,  if  sown  in 

HEMEROBIUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  autumn,  will  produce  plants  the  spring  fol. 


crown  ;  wings  deflected,  not  foldeu  \  antennas  parting  the  rpotM :  the  proper  sfu son  for  tliis  i's 

■etaceons,  projecting,  loiigi-r  tliaii  the  thorax,  autumn,  as  al»o  for  tranHpluntiog  tlie  roots. 

which  is  convex.   Thirty-eight  fpeckt'i  which  These    plants    should    nut    be    transplanted 

luav  lie  thus  subdivided :                        .  oftener  than  every  third  year,  when  the  roots 

A.  Lip  cylindrical,   membranaceons,  aonu-  may  be  parted   to   make  an   increase  of  the 

late;    comprising  the    yabriciau    tribe  plants;    out   they  must  not  be  divided  too 

semblis.                                   ^  small,  for  if  they   be,  it   will  he   two  years 

n.  Lip  horny,  rounded  at  ibe  tipt  vaulted,  before  they  flower.    They  delight  in  a  light 

Some  of  the  iliHTcrent  speciet  are  coiaiAon  to  loamy  soil,  and  an  open  exposure. 

all  the  quarters  of  the  globe :  eight  6f  tbein  HEMEROUHOAJI,  compounded  o(  tifjupr, 

fonnd  ill  our  own  country.     Like  the  ephe-  da}',  and  ipofx^^  course,  &c.  among  the  an- 

inersp,  these  inserts  are  vtry  siiort-lived ;  and  cients,    were  sentinels  or   guards    appointed 

in  every  state  of  their  existence  prey  with  un-  for  the  security  and  preservatio.i  of  cities  and 

ceasing  avidity  upon  plant-lice:  the   larve   is  other  places.      Ihey  went  out  of  the  city 

•ix-footed,  generally  ovate  and  liiiiry;  the pu^e  every   moining,  as  soon   as  the  gates   were 

mostly  folliculate  ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  opened,  and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the 
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place ;    sometimes   also    making    excursions  nijuo^c^  half,  and  »4^  an  eye.)     A  defect  of 

fartYier  into  the  country,  to  see  that  there  were  rision,  in  which  the  person  sees  the  half,  btt 

no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  them.  not  the  whole  of  an  ooject. 

Hemerodro All  were  also  a  sort  of  couriers  HEMIPLEGIA,     (henuplagia,  ip^yV^m, 

among  the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  from  nt^iavt,  half,  and  vxiaow,  to  strike.)  A 

day,  .and  then  delivered  their  packets  or  dis-  paralytic  affection  of  one  side  of  the  bodj. 

patches  to  a  fresh  man,  who  ran  his  day,  and  See  Paralysis. 

wo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  HEMIPTERA.      In  zoology,  the  seeoad 

HEMEROTROPHiS,  in  antiquity,  a  mea-  order  of  the  class  insecta  consistently  widi  tk 

sure  of  capacity,  the  same  with  the  choenix.  Linn6an  system,  thus  ordinally  characteriid: 

It  was  so  called  from  its  holding  one  day's  mouth  ana  snout  beat  in  towards  the  brcvt; 

food.  The  word  is  compounded  of  «iai'p«  a  day^  upper  win^  soft  semi-cmstaceoos,  notdiviM 

and  Tpo^  food.  by  a  straiglit  suture,  the  base  of  the  l^ooraw 

HEMI,  a  word  used  in  the  composition  of  ing  tlie  inner  margin  of  the  base  of  the  rigk. 

various  terms.    It  signifies  the  same  with#^/it  See  Zoology. 

or  demi^  viz.  halfs  l>eing  an  abbreviature  of  HE^Ml SPHERE.  #.  (nA"<r^tie^.)  Thehilf 

«t«»9Vf,  kerm»tfSy  which  signifies  the  same.  The  of  a  globe,  where  it  is   supposed  to  be  est 

Greeks  retrenched  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  through  its  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  in 

^lAtffvs  in  the  composition  of  words ;  and  after  greatest  circles  (Dryden,') 

their  example,  we  have  done  so  too  in  most  of  ^  Hemispheres  separated  br  diffinent  giot 

the  compounds  borrowed  from  tliem.  circles  on  the  mundane   sphere  are  ehaii^ 

HEMICRANIA.    (hemicraniay    ii/xixp»ySflt,  terised  by  different  names.    Thas,  the  ef  Ml«r 

from  nyuiffi/r,  half,  and  xfavcov,  the  head).     A  separates  the  northern  and  souikerm  tericmiil 

pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of  the  head.  hemispheres ;  the  ecliptic^  the  nortkeru  at 

HEMICYGLE,  Hemictclium,  in  architec-  southern  celestial  hemispheres  ;  the^rsl  sMri 

ture,  a  term  applied  to  semicircular  vaults.  dian^  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphens: 

Hemicyclium    was  also  a    part    of  the  and  the  horizon^  the  upper  and  lower  hon* 

orchestra   in    the  ancient  theatre.    Scaliger,  spheres. 

however,  observes,  it  was  no  standing  part  of  Hemispheres    op     Magdbburoh,   two 

the  orchestra;  being  only  used  in  dramatic  brass  concave  hemispheres,  one  of  which  b 

pieces,  where  some  person  was  supposed  to  be  furnished  with  a  cock,  by  which  it  may  be 

arrived  from  sea,  as  in   Plautus's  Rudens.  adjusted  to  the  air  pump.     The  other  hia  a 

The  ancients  had  also  a  sort  of  sun-dial,  called  ring  at  the  middle  or  its  convexity,  by  bmsbs 

hemicyclium.     It  was  a  concave  semicircle,  of  which  it  may  be  suspended.  'When  Hbat 

the  upper  end  or  cusp  whereof  looked  to  the  two  hemispheres  are  placed  together,  the  air 

north.  is  drawn  from  within  through  the  median  of 

HEMIDITONE,  in  ancient  music,  the  in-  the  cock  by  the  mechanism  of  the  air-pamp; 

terval  of  a  major-third  diminished  by  half  a  and  then,   the  exhaustion  being  carried  ur 

tone :  its  constituting:  ratio  is  5  :  6.  enough,  and  tlie  cock  turned   to  prevent  tbr 

HEMIMERIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie  admission  of  air  from  without,  a  considcnbie 

class  didynamia,  order  angiuspcnnia.     Calyx  force  is  requisite  to  separate  the  hemispbrrhs: 

five-parted  ;     corol     wheer-slmped,     reversed,  the  force  varyinp:  with  their  external  Eorfipr. 

gibbous  at  the  base,  cloven;  filunients  glab-  This  furnishes  un  easy  and  obvious  method  of 

rous ;  capsule  two-celled.     Five  species  ;  three  proving  the  force  and   pressure  of  the  air. 

natives  of  the  Cape,  two  of  South   America;  Otto  Guericke,  tiie  inventor  of  the  air-poof, 

all  herbaceous  plants  ;  the  two  fast  with  beau-  to  whom  also  is  due  thix  invention,  maoe  lie- 

tifui  scarlet  flowers.  mispheres  of  about  a  foot  radius,  and  foniKi 

HEMINA,  formed  of  ^fiio-t/;,  /<r///*,  a  vessel  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  n}>on  themni* 

used  as  a  measure  among  the  ancient  Romans,  equivalent  to  about  5400  pounds, 

containing  half  the   sektary.      The  hemina,  HEMISPHERIC  CALYX,  orXECTiST. 

called  also  eo^^/^,  and  af?f/a6u/f/f72,  contained  In  botany.     Inform  of  half  a  sphere.    Thr 

eiffht  ounces  of  liquor;  and  was  about  half  our  first  exemplified  in  tanacetum  :  tue  second  ic 

wine  pint.  narcissus Jonqtnlla, 

HEMIOBOLON,  in  anti(juity,  a  weight  HEMISPHEROIDAL,  in  geometry, -onif. 

of  half  the  obolus,  or  five  grains.  thing  that  approai  lies  to  the  figure  of  a  broi>- 

HEMIOLUS,   or  Hemiolia,   among  an*  sphere,  but  is  not  justly  so. 

cient  musicians,  denotes  that  ratio  which  we  HEMISTICH,  compounded  of  ism«v;,Air{/'« 

now  call  Sesquialteral.  and  crri-xjif,  verse,  in  poetry,  a  half  verar. 

HEMIONITIS.     in  botany,    a  genus  of  Such,  e.  gr.  are,  Cer/iiV  Z)c?n# omniii  nWcr/— 

the  class  cryptogamia,  order  filices.     Fructifi-  or  Medio  tutissimus  ihis^  kc. 

cation  in  decussate,  forked,  or  reticulate  lines ;  It  is  disputed,  whether  or  no  the  hemi»tW^iH 

iuvolucreless ;  six  species,  three  with  simple  in  the  iEneid  were  left  with  design:  or  wl»*- 

and  three  with  compound  frond  ;  natives  of  ther  they  arc  owing  to  the  work's  beinir  w 

the  East  or  West  Indies.  finished? 

HEMIOPE,  a  kind  of  fistula,  having  three  In  English,    &c.    the  common  and  Air- 
holes, used  by  ancient  musicians.  andrinc  verses  require  a  rest   at  the  ena  <" 

^EMIOPSIA.   (Jicmiopsia,  n/Aie^***    from  each  hemistich  ;  common  verses  requirf  »» '• 
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the  en^  of  four  syllables;  and  Alexamlrine  at  

the  end  of  six.  .... 

Leonine  renes  rhythm  both  at  the  end  and  for  four  or  fi?e  days,  according  to  the  finenesi 

at  the  hemistich.     See  Leonine.  of  the  weather,    'i' he  next  operation  is  that  of 

HEMITONE.  in  masic,  a  semi-tone.  reeding,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  bark 

HKMLOCK,  in  botany.    See  Ci  cut  a.  from    the    reea,  or    woody  part,    which    is 

HE'MORRHAUE.       He'morrh  aot.      #.  effected  either  by  polling  out  the  reed  with  the 

fAi/xofpaym.)    A  violent  flux  of  blood.     See  hand,  or  by  drying",  and  breakintf  it  by  ma- 

HiBMORiiHAGiA.  chinei/,  like  flax.    The  hemp  is  then  cleared 

HE'MOKKHOIDAL.    a.    (from    hemor*  of  its  mucilaginous  matter,  by  pouring'  water 

rkoid$.)    Belonging  to  the  veins  in  the  funda-  through  it,  and  squeezing  out  tne  liquid  after 

ment  {kay\  every  affusion,  till  it  be  completely  divested  of 

HE^MORRHOIDS.    #.    (^1/1x0,701)1;.)    The  those  particles. 

piles;  theemrods  (Swift),  The  next  operation  is  that  of  hreakinft  it, 

HEMP,  in  botany.     See  Canabis.  which,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  performed 

Hkmp  (Afifrimony).  See  Bupatorium.  with  the  aid  of  certain  machinery  worked  by 

The  canabis  sativa,  or  hemp-plant,  is  cul-  the  hand ;  when  the  hemp  is  beaten  in  mills ; 

tiv&ted  on  account  of  its  exti*rnal  filaments,  combed  or  dressed  by  drawing  it  through 

which  constitute  the  hemp  usfil  for  cordage,  heckles,  similar  to  the  combs  of  wool  manu* 

canvas,  cloth,  kc.  and  the  seeds  abound  with  facturers  •  and  spun  into  thread,  whence  it  is 

oil.    The  plant  is  annual ;  it  rises  quick  into  made  into  twine,  cordage,  cloth,  netting,  &c. 

«  tall  slender  sort  of  shrub ;  its  leaves  growing  Beside  the  strong  cloth,  and  other  articles 

by  fives  or  sixes  from  the  same  pedicle,  are  a  made  from  it,  hemp  is  of  considerable  utility 

little  jagged,  and  yield  a  strong  smell,  which  for  other  purposes.    The  refuse,  called  hem/h 

•fleets  the  head.    The  culture  and  manage-  sheaves,  affords  an  excellent  fuel;   and  tne 

ment  of  hemp  makes  a  considerable  article  in  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  pure  oil,  which  is 

«^cultnre;   requiring  divers  operations,  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  burning  in  chambers,  as 

fulling,  watering,  beating,  and  swingling,  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  possesses  no  smell. 
t  is  sown  in  May,  in  a  warm,  sandy,  rich  Another  valuable  property  of  hemp  is,  that  it 
soil;  andisof  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  weeds  effectually  expels  vermin  from  plantations  of 
«n  any  ground.  The  first  season  for  pulling  cabbages;  for,  if  it  be  sown  on  the  boders 
hemp  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  August,  of  fields,  &c.  planted  with  that  vegetable,  no 
when  they  begin  to  pull  the  male  planU,  called  cateruillers  will  infest  it. 
fhnble  hemp.  But  the  safer  method  is  to  pull  When  fresh,  hemp  has  a  strong  narcotic 
it  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later,  when  the  smell,  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  soaked 
male  plants  have  fully  shed  their  farina,  with-  is  said  to  be  in  a  high  degree  poisonous,  and  to 
oat  which  the  seeds  will  prove  only  empty  produce  fatal  effects  immediately  after  drink- 
husks.  At  the  second  pulling,  a  little  after  mg  it.  The  seeds  have  an  unctuous,  sweetish 
Michaelmas,  the  female  plants,  called  karle  .taste ;  they  may  be  triturated  with  water,  or 
hemp,  are  taken  out  of  the  ground.  1'liis  boiled  in  milk'  as  an  emulsion,  which  is  oc- 
karle  hemp  is  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  then  casionally  taken  as  a  domestic  remedy  in 
housed,  for  the  seed  to  be  thrashed  out.  The  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  and  similar  com- 
female  hemp  alone  produces  seed  to  perpetuate  plaints. 

the  kind.  The  operations  of  barling,  water*  In  the  eastern  climates  hemp-leaves  are^ 
ing,  breaking,  swingling,  and  heckling  hemp,  used  like  opium,  and  possess  similar  intoxicat-* 
are  venrmucn  like  those  practised  in  the  dress-  ing  properties.  The  Russians  and  Poles, 
ing  or  flax.  The  hemp  imported  into  this  even  of  tne  higher  classes,  bruise  or  roast  the 
country  chiefly  comes  from  Rnssia.  Amongst  seeds,  mix  them  with  salt,  and  eat  them  on 
it  the  Riga  hemp  deserves  the  preference,  bread. — Birds,  kept  in  cares,  are  likewise 
which,  according  to  the  quality,  is  divided  into  fond  of  this  oily  seed ;  but  they  should  not  be 
rhyne,  outshof,  pass,  and  codilla  hemp.  The  indulged  in  its  constant  use,  which  is  apt  to 
Italian,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  render  them  prematurely  old,  blind,  and  at 
of  Bologna  hemp,  is  of  very  prime  quality,  length  consumptive.  Hemp  being  an  article 
hnt  comes  too  dear  for  the  consumption  of  of  extensive  utility,  various  vegetables  have 
the  northern  parts  of  Enrone.  been  discovered,  ivhich  nmy  serve  as  sub- 
Among  us,  after  the  seed  is  beaten  out,  the  stitutes.  Among  these  are  the  Canada  golden- 
hemp  is  |irepared  for  the  manufacturer,  either  rod,  or  solidago  Cktnadensis,  a  perennial 
by  grassing,  that  is,  lying  on  stubble  or  pas-  plant,  that  might  be  easily  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tare  ground,  in  order  to  be  gradually  dew-  tain:  its  stalks  are  numerous,  straight,  and 
ripened  I  or,  by  water  rotting,  for  which  pro-  grow  above  five  feet  in  height;  they  afford 
eets  clay-pits  are  preferred  to  running  water,  very  strong  fibres,  if  treated  in  the  same  man- 
In  these  the  hemp  is  immersed  in  bundles,  ner  as  hemp.  The  sun-flower,  or  helianthme^ 
laid  both  directly,  and  across,  thus,  L.  also  affords  single  filaments  or  fibres,  which 

.    .    .    .  are  said  to  be  as  thick  and  in  all  respects  as 

— — ^— —  strong  as  small  pack-thread. 

....  HE'MPBN.  a.    (from    hemp.)    Made    of 

— — —  hemp. 

....  HEMSKIRK   or  HEiMtKiRK    (Martin), 
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HENRY. 

and  iiSsUted  by  the  Vmez  of  France  and  Scot-  last  they  came  to  an  open  war,  wlien  a  dectsife 
land,  raised  a  great  rebellion.  King*  Henry  battle  was  fonofht  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in 
hoivcvcr  took  the  king  of  Scotland  prisoner,  which  the  kin^*8  army  was  defeated,  and  hin- 
and  afterwards  nut  only  restored  the  youn^  self,  priiic«  Edward,  and  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
prinrcs  to  favour,  but  pardoned  all  the  re-  mans,  taken  prisoners;  bat  afterirards the  earb 
volters;  however,  he  obliged  the  king-  of  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  qaarrelling,  die 
Scotland  to  pay  him  homage  for  his  kingdom,  latter  joined  prince  Edward,  who  had  escaped 
Henry  was  so  mortified  at  the  disobedience  of  from  his  keepers,  and  aniting  their  forres, 
his  sons,  that  through  i>rief  he  fell  sick  at  marched  against  the  earl  of  Leicester,  irhom 
C'hinon,  in  Tourainc,  and  perceiving  his  end  they  defeated  and  slew;  the  king  was  then  set 
draw  near,  gave  orders  for  his  being  carried  at  liberty;  but  peace  was  not  restored  till 
into  the  church,  where  he  expired  before  the  some  time  after;  when  prince  Edward  en- 
altar,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  in  the  fifty-  caged  in  a  crusade,  and  went  to  the  Holr 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  Land.  Henry  died  at  London,  on  the  20m 
his  reign.  After  which  he  was  stripped  by  his  of  November,  1272,  aged  sixty-five,  in  the 
ungrateful  attendants,  and  left  naked  in  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign,  and  ifus  baried  in 
church  ;  but  was  afterwards  interred  at  Fon-  Westminster-abbey.  He  was  succeeded  by 
tevraud,  in  Anjoa.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  his  son  Edivard  Longshanks. 
son  Richard  L  Hisnky  IV,  king  of  England,  wsa  bora  in 

Henry  HI.  king  of  England,  commonly  1367,  and  proclaimed  king  after  the  depon- 
called  Henry  ofWinchester,  from  his  being  born  tion  of  Kicliard  IL  on  the  dOth  of  December, 
in  that  city,  was  born  October  1,  1207,  and  1399.  He  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
succeeded  his  father  king  John,  the  28th  of  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
October,  1216,  when  not  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  not  a  just  claim  to  the  crown,  which 
Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  of  right  belonged  to  Edmund  of  Mortimer, 
king  Lewis  Vlll.  who  was  called  in  by  the  earl  of  March,  then  Duke  of  York,  the  de- 
barons  against  king  John,  was  then  in  Eng-  scendant  of  Lionel,  dake  of  Clarence,  the 
land;  but  having  received  a  large  sum  of  second  son  of  Edward  III.  which  occasioned 
money,  returnt'd  Into  France.  When  Henry  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
was  of  age,  he  began  with  exacting  large  Lancaster,  under  the  device  of  the  white  rose 
sums  of  money,  and  annulling  tlie  two  sacred  and  red.  The  next  year,  the  dukes  of  Exeter, 
charters  granted  by  his  father.  He  landed  in  Surry,  and  Albemarle,  the  earls  of  Salisbarj 
Brittanywith.a  numerous  army,  in  order  to  and  Gloucester,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
recover  the  British  dominions  in  France ;  but  sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  friends  of  Richard, 
spending  his  time  in  diversions,  shamefully  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  assassinate 
rcturnfcl,  after  having  spent  all  his  treasure;  Henry,  and  restore  Richard  to  the  throne; 
afterwards  renewing  the  war,  he  lost  all  but  being  discovered,  and  their  whole  scbenie 
Poictou,  and  then  concluded  a  peace  with  frustrated,  they  assembled  an  army  of  forty 
Lewis  for  five  years,  to  purchase  which  thousand  men,  and  set  up  Maudlin,  a  priest, 
Henry  agreed  to  pay  him  five  thousand  pounds  whose  person  resembled  Richard,  to  pretend 
aimuallf.  that  he  was  Richard  himself;  but  in  this  they 

The  ting,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  con-  also  failed;  most  of  the  leaders  were  taken ancl 

slitutiuu  ot  Kngland,  met  with  many  mortifi-  beheaded  ;  Alaudlin  was  hanged  at  London, 

cations  from  his  narliament  and  people,  who  and  this  conspiracy  hastened  the  death  of  the 

at  length  obliged  him  to  renew  the  two  char-  unhappy  king  Richard,  who  was  soon  after 

ters ;    w'liicli   was  done  in   Westminsfer-hall,  basely    murdered    at    Pontefract,      In  1402, 

in  the  following  niunner,  viz.  the  peers  being  Henry  caused  Roger  Clarendon,  the  natnnl 

assenihletl  in  the  j)resence  of  the  king,  each  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  aind  several 

hvilding   a   lighte(l  taper,  the  archbishop   of  others,  to  be  put  to  death,    for  maintaining 

Cantcibury  (lonouiu-ed  a  territlc  curse  again^nt  that  Richard  was  alive.     The   same  year  K 

thoxe  who  should   violate  the  laws,  or  alter  married   Joanna  of  Navarre,   widow  of  the 

th«;  conslitnlions  of  the  kingdom;  then   the  duke  of  Brittany. 

thiirters  were  read  aloud,  and  confirmed  by  About  this  time  the  Scots  in vaded;EnglaDJ, 

the  king,    who  all  this  lime    kept   his  hand  under  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  were  defeated 


ters  n.ight  smoke  in  hell.     After  which,  the  victory  several  earls,  and  many  other  pe^wQs 

parliament  granted  him  a  subsidy  for  suppress-  of   consequence,  were   made   prisoners;  hat 

mg  an  insurrection  in  Giiienne.     He  soon  re-  the  king  ordering  Northumberland  to  deliitr 

duced  that  province,  and  returned  to  Kngland,  up  the  prisoners  into  his  hands,  the  earl  vas 

where  he  renewed  his  exactions.    In  short,  the  so  exasperated,  that  he,  with   Henry  Penj. 

people  beiu'j  still  oppressed,  and  the  barons  surnamed  Hotspur,  his  son,  and  other  lonis. 

findiHg  that  Henry  could  not  be  bound  by  the  agreed  to  crown  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 

most  solemn  oaths,  undertook  to  reform  the  March,  whom   Glendower  kept  prisoner  in 

irovernment;  accordingly  commissioners  were  Wales.     The  rebel  army  were  encamped  nev 

osen  by  the  king  and  the  barons,  and  articles  Shrewsbury,  headed  by  Henry  Hotspor,  tb* 

eed  on  j  which  the  king  again  broke.    At  earl  of  Worcester,  and   the  Scotch  end  •^ 
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Douglas;  and  the  king  marched  directly  thi-  army.  The  loss  of  the  Eofiflish  was  only  fonr 
ther,  with  foartecn  thousand  choic«^  troops,  hundred  men.  In  1417,  the  king,  to  enable 
headed  hy  himself,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  himself  to  carry  on  tlie  war,  pledged  liis  crown 
the  earl  of  March  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  at  for  one  Imndred  thousand  marks,  and  part  of 
a  place  afterwards  called  Battle-field,  the  king  his  jewels  for  ten  thousand  pounds;  then  land- 
obtained  so  complete  a  victory,  tliat  about  ten  ing  at  Beville,  in  Normandy,  he  reduced  Caen, 
thousand  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  among  and  the  next  year  subdued  all  Normandy.  In 
whom  was  the  brave  Hotspur,  who  fell  by  May,  1420,  a* treaty  was  concluded  at  IVoyes, 
the  hands  of  the  prince  of  uales.  In  llUo,  which  was  ratified  by- the  states  of  France, 
another  conspiracy  was  raised,  at  the  head  of  By  this  treaty*  the  dauphin  was  disinherited  ; 
which  was  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  and  Henry  V.  married  Catharine  of  France ; 
Northumberland,  Thomas  Mowbray  earl  mar-  and  was  declared  regent  of  that  kingdom  till 
ahal,  and  other  noblemen,  who  assembled  a  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  when  he  was  to  take 
large  body  of  troops  at  York,  and  published  a  possession  of  that  crown.  But  notwithstand- 
manifesto,  declaring  the  king  a  traitor,  and  ing  this  treaty,  the  war  was  continued  by  the 
that  they  were  resolved  to  place  Mortimer,  the  dauphin,  and*  the  next  year  Henry  advanced 
lawful  heir,  on  the  throne.  But  this  rebellion  into  France  with  thirty  thousand  men;  but 
was  soon  suppressed  by  the  policy  of  Ralph  while  he  was  marching  towards  the  river 
Nevill,  earl  of  Westmoreland.  Loire,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleuretic  fever,  and 

Henry  died  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber  at  was  carried  to  Vincennes,  where  he  expired 

Westminster,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  in  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth 

the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four-  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign« 

teenth  of  his  reign,  and  was  interred  in  the  riis  body  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  m« 

cathedral  at  Canterbury.     He  was  succeeded  terred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
on  the  throne  hy  his  son  Henry  V.  The  queen  dowager  some  time  after  married 

Hbnrt  v.  the  eldest  son  of  king  Henry  IV.  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  by  whom 

was  l)om  at  Monmouth,  in  1388,  and   sue-  she  had  Bdmund,  the  father  of  Henry,  earl 

ceeded  his  father  in  1413.     Though  wild  and  of  Kichmond,  who  became  king  of  England 

unruly  in  his  youth,  he  no  sooner  obtained  tlie  under  the  name  of  Henry  Vll. 
erown,  than  he  proved  himself  a  wise  and  a        Henrt  VI.  was  born  at  Windsor,  Decern- 

warlike  prince.     He  chose  a  council  of  state  ber  6,  1421,  and  succeeded  his  father  Henry  V. 

composed  of  men  of  distinguished  wisdom,  in  1422,  when  but  fourteen  months  old,  and 


person. 

He  reyived  the  English  title  to  the  crown  of  Bedford.    This  unhappy  prince  was  unsuc- 

France,  and   in    1415  embarked   his    army,  cessful  both  at  home  and  abroad.    His  mis* 

amonnting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  hav-  fortunes  began  in  France  by  the  death  of  his 

ing  landed  at  Havre  de  Grace,  laid  siege  to  grandfather  Charles  VI.  not  quite  two  months 

Harflenr,  which  surrendered  in  five   weeks,  after  the  death  of  his  father  king  Henry,  which 

Soon  after,  the  French  king  having  assembled  gave  great  advantage  to  the  dauphin,  who  was 

an  army  six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  called  Charles  Vll.,  and  being   crowned  at 

Henry's,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  Henry  Poictiers,  disputed  with  Henry  the  crown  of 

consented,  thougli  the  French  army  consisted  France,  yet  for  some  time  the  English  con- 

of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  tinned  to  have  great  success  in  that  Icingdom, 

the  English  were  reduced  by  sickness  to  nine  and  gained    the  famous    battles  of  Crevant, 

thousand.     The    French   therefore  made  re-  Verneuil,  and  Houvroi ;  and  every  thinir  seem- 

joicings  in  their  camp  as  if  the  English  were  ed  to  promise  the  entire  possession  of  France, 

already  defeated,  and  even  sent  to  Henry  to  when  it  was  prevented  by  an  unforeseen  blow. 

know  what  he  would  give  for  his  ransom ;  to  A  girl,  known  by  the  name  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or 

which  he  replied,  ^'a  few  hours  would  shew  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  suddenly  appeared  at  the 

whose  care  it  would  be  to  make  that  provi-  head  of  the  French  army,  and  in  1429,  made 

aion."    The   English,  though  fatigued  with  the  English  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.     From 

their  march,  sick  of  a  fiux,  and  almost  starved  that  moment  Henry's  interest  in  France  de- 

for  want  of  food,  were  inspired    by  the  ex-  clined.     However,  he  was  carried   to  Paris, 

ample  of  their  brave  king,  and  resolved  to  con-  and  crowned  there  with  a  double  crown  in  the 

qaer  or  die.    On  the  25th  of  October,  1415,  cathedral  church,  on  the  27th  of  Novembert 

the   kinff  being  encamped  near  Agincourt,  1431.     In  1444  a  truce  of  eighteen  months 

drew  up  his  smssul  army  into  two  lines,  the  first  was  concluded  between  the  two  crowns :  after 

commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  whichkingHenry  married  Margaret  of  Anjou, 

second  hy  himself;  he  disposed  his  few  men  to  the  daughter  of  Renatus,  king  of  Naples ;  this 

anch  advantage,  and  behaved  with  such  ex-  was  the  source  of  many  of  nis  misfortunes ; 

traordinary  conduct  and  courage,  that  he  gain-  for  the  king  being  of  a  mild  and  easy  temper, 

ed  a  complete  victory,  after  havinir  been  several  and  the  queen  a  high-spirited  woman,  she  un- 

times  knocked  down,  and  in  the  most  im-  dertook  with  her  favourites  to  govern  the  king- 

nuinent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  The  English  doro.     The  English  were  now  every  where 

killed  npwvdt  of  ten  £ousand  men,  and  took  defeated,  and  in  1511  we  had  no  places  left 

moie  priaoners  than  they  had   men  in  tlie  in    France  but  Calais,  and  the  earldo'^     ' 

X  V  *' 
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Guines.  These  losses  were  principally  occa-  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Henry  VIII.  Ktr 
sioned  by  the  civil  wars  which,  broke  out  in  also  left  two  daut^hters,  Margaret,  who  mar- 
England.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  dc-  ried  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  Mary, 
scended  on  the  mother's  side  from  Lionel,  the  who  married  the  French  king,  Lewis  XII. 
second  son  of  Edward  IN.  claimed  a  better  Henry  VI II.  succeeded  his  father,  the 
right  to  the  crown  than  Henry,  who  was  de-  preceding  monarch,  at  the  age  of  18.  The  first 
scended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan-  years  of  his  reign  were  very  popular,  owioF  to 
caster,  the  third  son  of  the  same  Edward,  his  great  generosity,  but  at  length  his  conuoct 
Henry  was  defeated  aini  made  prisoner  at  St.  grew  capricious  and  arbitrary.  The  emperor 
Alban's,  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Maximilian  and  pope  Julius  II.  having  made 
York,  on  the  31st  of  May,  M55,  and  a  second  a  league  against  France,  persuaded  Henry  to 
time  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  on  the  ioin  them,  and  he  inconsequence  inraded that 
lUth  of  Ju}y>  1460.  The  pHriiament  then  kingdom,  where  he  made  some  conquests,  and 
determined  that  Henry  should  keep  the  crown,  returned  to  England  with  a  great  many  pri- 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  soners.  About  the  same  time  James  IV.  kniif 
(jueen  Margaret  afterwards  raised  an  armv  in  of  Scotland  invaded  England,  but  was  defeatrd 
ttie  north,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  slain  by  Henry  at  FlofJden-field.  Henry*s 
in  which  the  duke  of  York  was  killed,  and  her  minister,  Wolsey,  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
husband  delivered.  This  turned  the  scale,  over  from  the  Imperial  interest  to  Chat  of  the 
and  sunk  the  interest  of  the  house  of  York.  French  king.  When  Luther  comraenoed  the 
However,  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  son  of  reformation  in  Germany,  Henry's  zeal  was 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  revived  the  quarrel,  stirred  up  to  defend  the  tenets  of  the  Romisli 
and  gained  a  bloody  battle  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  church,  and  he  accordingly  published  a  book 
near  Ludlow.  In  short,  the  earl  of  March,  against  the  reformer,  for  which  he  was  compli- 
after  several  engagements,  was  proclaimed  king  mented  by  the  pope  with  the  title  oi  Dtfender 
by  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  hy  means  of  the  ofthefatth^  a  title  which  has  been  adopted  bv 
earl  of  Warwick,  called  the  setter  up  and  the  kings  of  England  ever  since.  The  work 
puller  down  of  Kings.  Henry  was  taKen  in  was  printed,  ana  intitled  Assertio  septem  Sa- 
disguise,  brought  in  the  most  ignominious  cramentorum  adversus  Martyu  Lutlier,  edita 
manner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  ab  invictissimo  Angliae  et  Pranciae  Rege  et  de 
where,  in  1471,  he  was  murdered,  when  fifty-  Hybemia  ejus  nominis  Octavo.  Henry's  at- 
two  years  of  age.  tachment,  hotvever,  to  the  papal  see  did  not 

IJENRY  Vil.  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed-  lastlonff;  forhavingconceivea  an  affection  for 
mund,  carl  of  Richmond,  and  of  Margaret  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  determined  to  divorce  his 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  took  np  arms  wife  Catharine  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he  had 
Hirainst  Ricliard  ill.  and  gained  the  battle  of  been  married  18  years.  His  plea  for  the  dl- 
liosu'orth,  in  which  Richard  was  slain,  the  vorce  was  that  Catharine  was  his  brother  Ar- 
22d  of  August,  1 185,  and  was  crowned  kin^  of  thur's  widow.  This,  however,  was  not  admit- 
England  the  ^th  of  September  following-,  ted  by  the  pope,  ami  Henry  not  bein^  in  a 
I  !e  married  Klizabeth,  dau^jhter  of  Edward  IV.  humour  to  suppress  his  desires,  renounced  the 
by  which  t]ie  chiims  of  the  houses  of  York  papal  autlioritv,  assun>ed  the  title  of  sopreroc 
ami  Lanrastor  were  united.  However,  fresh  nead  of  the  English  dmrch,  put  down  tbc 
troubles  broke  out,  and  the  enemies  of  Henry  monasteries,  and  alienated  their  possessions  to 
attempted  twice  to  dethrone  him,  by  setting  secular  purposes.  He  soon  after  nMirried  Anne 
up  two  pretenders.  The  first  was  one  Lam-  Boleyn  ;  but  at  the  end  of  no  long  period  be 
bert  Simnel,  a  hala*r's  son,  who  assumed  the  brought  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  married  ladv 
title  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  pretended  to  be  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  child-bed.  He 
the  son  of  tlie  <luke  of  Clarcnee,  brother  to  then  married  Anne  of  Cleves;  but  shenotpror- 
Edward  IV.  but  being  defeated  and  taken  pri-  ing  agreeably  to  his  expectations,  he  put  her 
soner,  was  made  king  Henry's  turnspit:  the  away,  and  caused  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essfx, 
other  was  an  adventurer,  named  Perkin  War-  who  had  projected  the  match,  to  be  beheaded: 
beck,  who  pretended  to  be  Richard  duke  of  after  this  he  espoused  Catharine  Parr,  who 
York,  Edward  the  Fifth's  brother,  who  was  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  him.  Henry 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  being  at  length  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  soa 
taken  prisoner,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Henry  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions 
assisted  the  emperor  Maximilian  against  and  considerable  learning ;  but  his  chararter 
Charles  VIII.  ai  France;  he  made  a  war  on  has  been  well  appreciated  in  this  declaratioo. 
the  Scots;  ir.stituted  the  band  of  gentleman  «' that  he  never  spared  man  in  his  anger,  nor 
pensioners;  built  the  noble  chapel  adjoining  woman  in  his  lust."  (//oM'iw*). 
to  Westminster-abbey,  which  still  bears  his  Henry  (Philip),  a  pious  English  diriiif, 
name;  and  founded  several  colleges,  by  which  was  born  at  London  in  1631,  and  educated  it 
he  obtained  the  character  of  a  pious  prince,  .  Westminster-school  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
an«i  a  friend  to  learning;  thouirh  he  was  re-  Busby;  from  this  seminary  he  was  removed  to 
markable  for  his  avarice,  and  oppressing  the  Christ-church,  Oxford,  atter  which  he  recrir- 

"•ole  by  numberless  exactions.     He  died  in  ed  presbyterian  ordination,  and  settled  as  i 

mond  palace,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  minister  at  Worthenbury,  in  Flintshire;  bat 

I,  the  22(1  of  April,  1509,  aged  fifty-two,  at  the  Restoration  he  was  silenced  for  noncoo- 

twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  formity.     After  a  most  exemplary  and  iwW 
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life,  he  died  at  Broad-oak,  in  Shropshire,  June  called  simply  sulphurated  hydrog^en ;  hut  ivhere 

24,  1696.    An  account  of  the  life  and  death  the  sulphur  is  in  excess,  it  is  tiToied  super-sul- 

of  this  excellent  man,  with  a  dedication  by  phurdted   hydrog-en.     Sulj[)liurated  hydroiren 

I>r.  Bates,  has  ^one  throug^h  many  editions;  comhined  with  any  hase  forms  a   hydro-sul- 

and  is  very  interestinic,  not  only  on  account  of  phuret,  and  may  be  also  called  an  liepatule,  to 

the  many  pious  and    sententfous  reflections  distinguish  it  from  an  heuar,   which  is  the 

which  it  contains,  but  because  it  in  many  re-  uniou  of  sulphur  singly  with  a  basis, 

spects  elucidates  the  history  of  a  very  eventful  Hepatic  artery.     Arteria  hepatica.    The 

•period.  artery  which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the 

HiNRT  (MatthewV  a  celebrated  noncun-  liver,  it  arises  from  the  coeliac,  where  it 
formist  divine,  was  the  son  of  the  aliove,  and  almost  touches  the  point  of  the  lobulus  Spi- 
^rn  in  1662.  He  received  the  principal  part  gelii.  Its  root  is  covered  by  the  pancieas;  it 
t>f  his  education  under  his  father,  and  having  then  turns  a  little  forwards,  ana  passes  un- 
made a  considerable  progress  in  learninir,  enter-  <ler  the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and 
ed  at  Oray's-inn;  but  his  turn  being  fordivinity,  runs  betwixt  the  biliary  ducts  and  the  vena 
he  renounced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  became  portae,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches, 
*  a  dissenting  minister  at  Chester,  where  he  re-  one  of  which  enters  the  right,  and  the  other 
sided  many  years,  and  then  removed  to  Hack-  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place  it  in  in- 
ney.  He  died  at  Nantwich  in  IJll,  and  his  closed  along  with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the 
remains  were  interred  at  Chester  in  Trinity  eapsule  of  Glisson. 

church.    Mr.  Henry  was  an  excellent  writer.  Hepatic  duct.    Ductus  hepaticns.     The 

and  his  books  on  practical  divinity  are  deserv-  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.     It  runs  from  the 

edly  held  in  sr^^t  estimation  by  all  classes  of  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum,  and 

Christians.    His  chief  work  is  an  Exposition  of  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  ductus 

the  Bible,  in  5  vols,  folio;  which  shews  him  communis  choledochus.    See  Biliary  ducts. 

to  great  advantafi:e  as  a  judicious  and  pious  Hepatic  veins.     See  Cava  uepatics, 

.commentator.    (fTatkins).  and  Vena  port.*. 

Henrt    op    Huntingdon,    an    English  HEPATICA.    {hepaiica^    from    qxs^,    the 

historian,  of  the  12th  century,  was  canon  of  liver,  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  be 

Lincoln,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Hunt-  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver.)   Tlie  herb  liver- 

ingdon.    He  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  England,  wort.     See  Anemone. 

which  ends  with  the  year  1151.     2.  A  cotiti-  Hepatica     norilis.       Herba    triiutatis. 

nnation  of  that  of  Bede.     3.  Chronojogical  Hepatica  or  herb  trinity.     This   plant,   ane- 

lables  of  the  kings  of  England.     4.  A  small  nione  hepatica  of  Linneus,  possesses  mildly 

treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the  world.     5.  Se-  astringent    and    corroborant    virtues,     witn 

veral  books  of  epigrams  and  love- verses.    6.  A  which   intentiuns   infusions  of  it  have  licen 

poem  on  herbs ;  all  which  are  written  in  La-  drunk  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 

tin.     His  invocation  of  Apollo  and  the  god-  gi^en,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  spoonful  at  a 

desses  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium  of  his  poem  time.     See  Anemone. 

on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a  speci-  Hepatica   terrestris.     Jecoraria.     Li- 
men  of  his  poetry :  ver-wort.     This  is  a  species  of  marchantia 

Vatum  magna  parens,  herbarum  Ph«ebe  re-  rlTn'pt'i^H.;.' .Sfc^Tr  "**"•    "  ^^ 

nertor  penetrating  though  mud    pungency,    and 

Vo«iVe.    quibu.    resonant   Tempe   joco«i  ^!"!L''*1;  i'"!!!l^'   **a'\  ""**    '"'"•  "l* 

Dete '                                    f     J      ~  tonjrue.     It  is  recommended  as  an  aperient. 

Si  mihi  se^ta  prius  hedera  florente  parastis,  ^^^^l'^]!  :*" l.i™",!"""*  '"'''.  **'*'"»'',-': 

Ecce  meos  flows,  serta  parate  fero/  ^H^  T„l^n.^rr^.i.  ^l  ^^^  ^'J"  '  •*'""' 

'^  of  no  inconsiderable  virtue.    See  Marciian- 

HEP-TREE,  in  botany.     See  Rosa.  tia. 

HEPAR.    (hepar^   >i«a;,    the   liver.)    See  HEPATICE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the 

LfiVRR.  class  cryptogamia,  including  those  genera  cha- 

Hepar  antimonii.     See  Oxtdum  stibii  racteriMcd  by  being  frondose  herbs  with  cap- 

•ULPHURATiTM.  sules  Without  lid  or  veil.    See  Botant. 

Hepar    sulphuris.      Liver    of   sulphur.  HEPATICUS.    In  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 

This  is  a  sulphuret  made  either  with  potash  or  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous:  consisting 

•oda.     It  has  a  disagreeable  fetid  smell,  but  is  of  carbonat  of  lime,  baryt,  sulphuric  acid,  and 

in  hii^li  esteem  as  a  medicine  to  decompose  inflammable  matter;  soft  lamellar,  of  a  com- 

corrosive  sublimate  when  taken  into  the  sto-  moii  form  \  either  spontaneously  or  when  rub- 

xnach.  bed  giving  out  an  odour  like  liver  of  sulphur ; 

HBPATALCHA.    (hepatalgia^     nir«TaXy»«,  not  effervescing  with    acids;    crumbling  to 

from  >i«ttf,  the  liver,  and  aXy^,  pain.)    Pain  powder  in  a  small  degree  of  heat,  which  forms 

in  the  liver.  a  paste  with  water,  and  hardens  in  the  air. 

HEPATIC.    Any  thing  belonging  to  tht  Three  species;  not  very  essentially  differing: 

liver.  one  rximoact,  and  receiving  a  polish  ;    one 

Hepatic  AIR.     Hepatic  airs  consist  of  by-  opaque,  but  shining  internally;  one  shining 

drogen  combined  with  sulphur,  which  exists  externally,  diaphonous,  and  of  smoke  colour. 

in  very  diiferent  proportions.    Where  each  in-  All  found  in  Norway  and  Bohemia. 

giedient  u  combined  merely  to  saturation,  it  is  HEPATITIS.  (hepatitUj  nxahU^  from  ^ifa^ 


HEP  HEP 

tlie  liTer.)     Inflammation  of  the  liver.    A  One  property,  among  many  otliert,  of  ihm 

genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  pyrexia*,  and  heptagonalnambertis,  thatii  any  oneof  them 

order  plilegniasia,  of  Cullen.     It  is  character-  be  nuutiplied  by  40,  and  to  the  prodoet  add 9, 

ized  by  pyrexia,  tension,  and  more  or  less  of  the  sum  will  he  a  square  number, 

acute  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  wliicli  Thus  1  X  40  +  SI  ■>      49  »    7*  ; 

is  frequently  referred  to  the  top  of  the  risrht  and     J  x  40  -f  9  -    289  -  17*  ; 

shoulder,  and  increased  by  lying  on  the  left  and  18  X  40  +  9  ■»    729  «»  27»; 

tide ;  the  urine  is  high  coloured.  and  34  X  40  -j"  ^  "■  1369  «  37* ; 

HHPATIRRHCEA.    (hepeUirrhcea,   nifahf^  Where  it  is  remarkable    that    the  series  ef 

foia,  from  fjiraf,  the  liver,  and  ^m,  to  flow.)    A  squares  so  formed  is  7',  I7'»  27',  37*,  &c.,  the 

species  of  diarrhoea.     See  Diarrhcsa.  common  diflcrcnce  of  whose  roots  is  10,  the 

HEPATOCELB.     (hepatocelcy    q«-aroxnXii,  double  of  the  common  difference  of  the  arit^- 

from  nvar/?,  the  liver,  and  xtixn,  a  tumour.)    An  metical  series  from  which  the  heptagonals  are 

hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  pro-  formeti. 

trudes  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  HEPTAMERIS,  in  the  ancient  music,  the 

JH  KP  ATOUIUM.  The  same  as  eupatorium.  seventh  part  of  a  meris. 

HEPAT08C0PIA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  HKPTANDRIA,  in  hoUny,   (t«1«,  Kvei 

name  for  divination  by  entrails.  and  am^  ^  husband.)    The  seventh  class  ia 

HEPATULE.    See  Hepatic  air.  the  system  of  Linn^us,  comprehending  those 

HEPHESTl  A,  an  Athenian  festival  in  ho-  plants  which  have  seven  stamens  to  the  flowers. 

nour -of  Vulcan.  See  Botant. 

HEPH TIIEMIMERIS.  (composed  of  iTT<t,  HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appeU 

seven;  n^ut^u;*  half ;  and /ur^,  part.)    In  the  lation  given  to  figures  whicnliave  seven  angW 

Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  sort  ot  verse  consist-  HEPTAPHONOS,  the  name  given  to  ew 

ing  of  three  feet  and  a  syllable ;  that  is,  of  of  the  ten  musical  notes  used  in  the  niddk 

seven  half  feet.  ages. 

Such  are  most  of  the  verses  in  Anacreon.  ^  HEPTAPHYLLUM.  (heptaphyUmm^  froa 

eiXw       I       ^lKaJ                uo»a               8ii»,  &C.  MENTILLA. 

And  that  of  Aristophanes.  In  hi.  Plutu, :  HEPTARCHY,  compounded  of  tbe  0«k 

Y  «iivj>,      iiio  M.  iui.ua.  ^^^^^  seven;  2JkiX 9px^,,%mpeT%Mm^  govemmeat: 

^         E»wfli  ^t,T,  i  x<»*f«»»  a  government  composed  of  seven  persons,  ori 

They  are  also  called  trimetri  catalectici.  country  governed  by  seven  persons,  or  divided 

Heputhemimeris,  ur  Hkfhthemimeres,  into  seven  kingdoms.    The  Saxon  heptarcbr 

is  alsoacie&ura  after  the  third  foot;  that  is,  included  all  England,  which  was  cantonedoat 

on  the  seventh  ha  If- foot.  into  seven  petty  independent  kingdoms  pro- 

HEPIOLUS.     In  entomology,  a  tribe  of  pled  and  governed  by  different  elans  and  cob- 

the  genus  phalaena,  as  arranjjed  by  Fabricius.  nies  ;  viz^  those  of  Kent,   the  South  Saxoos. 

See  Phal^^jna.^                     ^  West  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  NurthnmberluiJ, 

HKPPENHKIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  East  Angles,  and  Mercia.    The  heptarcbj 

the  electorate  of  Mentz,  with  a  castle  and  an  was  formed  by  dc«^rees  from   the  year  4m, 

abbey.     Lat.  49.  2i)  N.     Lon.  8.  41  E.  when  first  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was  erectrd, 

HEPTAC  A'PSULAR.  a.  (i/r7a  ar.d  capstila,  and  llengist  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Kent 

Latin.)     Having  seven  cavities  or  cells.  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eglosford ;  and 

HEPTACHORD,  of  mla,  seven,  and,  xop8fl,  it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  king  Eifbert 

in   the   ancient   poetry.      Heptachord  verses  reunited  them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchf 

were  those  sung,  or  played,  on  seven  chords ;  into  a  monarchy,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 

that  is,  in  seven  different  notes  or  tones ;  and,  of  England,     it  must  be  observed,  howevfr, 

probably,  on  an  instrument  with  seven  strings,  that  though  Egbert  became  monarch  of  En;r- 

HEPTAGON,    in  geometry,    a   figure   of  land,   he  was   not  perfectly   absolute.    The 

seven  sides  and  seven  angles.     When  those  kingdom  which  he  actually  possessed  consisted 

aides  ami  angles  are  all  equal,  tbe  heptagon  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Wesscx,  SassfX, 

is  said  to  be  regular,  otherwise  it  is  irregular.  Kent,  and  Essex,  that  had  been  peopled  by 

in  a  reirular  heptagon,  the  angle  at  the  cen-  Saxons  and  Jntes.  As  for  the  other  three  kinjf- 

tre  is  =5hf,  the  angle  of  the   polygon  is  doms,  whose  inhabitants  were  Angles,  he  con- 

=  128°^,  and  its  half  64<»f.     Also  the  area  is  tented  himself  with  preserving  the  sovereignty 

=  the  square  of  the  side  x  3*6339124  or  =  over  them,  permitting  them  to  he  guvemetl  by 

AB»  X  it,  where /is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  kings,  who  were  his  vassals  and  trihutarifi. 

CAB  of  G4"f  to  the  radius  1.  The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning 

HEPTAliONAL  NUMBERS,  are  a  kind  from  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 

of  polygonal  numbers  in  which  the  difference  the  last  of  the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kimrdoms, 

of  the  terms  of  the  ct»i  responding  arithmetical  lasted  243  years  ;  but  if  the  time  spent'by  \Jk 

progression  is  5.     Thus,  Saxons  in  their  conquests  from  the  arrival  of 

Ariihmeticals,   I,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  &c.  Hengist  in  449  be  added,  the  hepUrchy  wiU 

Heptagonals,     1,  7,  18,  34,  55,  81.  &c.  be  found  to  have  lasted  378  years  from  its  cocn- 

where  the  heptagonals  are  formed  by  adding  mencement  to  its  dissolution.     The  causes  of 

continually   the   terms   of   the  arithmeticals,  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy  were,  tbe 

vc  them,  whose  common  difference  is  5.  great  inequality  among  the  seven  ktngdoot, 


HER  HER 

three  of  which  greatly  enrpasted  the  others  in  The  enigmatical  manner  in  which  lie  consalted 

extent  and  power ;  the  default  of  male  heirs  the  physicians  made  his  applications  unintelli- 

in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms,  that  gihle,  and  he  was  left  to  append  for  cnre  only 

of  Wessex  excepted ;  and  the  concurrence  of  upon  himself.     He  fixed   hi:(  r*  sidenco  on  a 

various  circumstances  which  combined  in  the  dun^rhill,  in  hopes  that  the  continual  warmth 

time  of  Egbert.  which  pror.eedea  from  it  might  dissipate  the 

HER. />roiiotf  Ji.    1.  Belonging  to  a  female ;  watery  accumulation,  and  restore  him  to  the 

of  a  she;  of  a  woman  (Cotr/ey.)    2.  The  ob-  enjoyment  of  his  former  health.     Snch  a  re- 

liqpe  case  of  $he,  medy  proved  inelTectual,  and  the  pliilosopher 

Hers,  pron.    This  is  used  when  it  refers  to  died'in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
a  substantive  going  before:  as  such  are  her        IlEIliEA,  an  ancient  festival  celebrated  at 

ekarms^  8iich  chartns  as  hers  (^Cowlef/,}  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  seaport  of  Ro-  HERALD,  according  to  Vcrstegan,  is  de- 
mania,  with  a  Greek  archbishop*s  see.  It  was  rived  from  the  Saxon  word  herehaulty  and  by 
formerly  very  famous,  and  known  by  the  name  abbreviation  heralt^  which  in  that  language 
P^rinthus ;  there  are  still  considerable  re-  signifies  the  champion  of  an  army :  and  grow- 
naiDB  of  its  former  grandeur.  Lat.  40.  59  N.  ing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it  was  given  to  him 
Lon.  27*  58  E.  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  special  charge  to 

HBRACLEUM.  Cow-parsnep.   In  botany,  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and  com- 

a  genos  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  digy-  bat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial 

nia.      Fruit    elliptic,    notched,    compressed,  messages.    But  the  business  of  heralds  with 

striate, dilated  in  the  margin;  flowers  radiant;  us  is  as  follows:  viz.  To  marshal,  order,  and 

petals  notched,  with  an  inflected  point ;  fifene-  conduct  all  royal  cavalcades,  ceremonies  at 

lal  involucre  deciduous.    Ten  species :  all  na-  coronations,    royal    marriages,   installations, 

tires  of  Europe  except  H.  heberosum,  which  creationsof  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounty 

is  a  plant  of  Chili.    One  is  common  to  our  barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights ; 

own  country,  and  found  wild  in  our  thickets,  embassies,  funeral  processions,  declarations  of 

H.  spendilium,  with  pinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  war,  proclamations  of  peace,  &c. :  to  record 

in  five  oblong,  pinnatind,  acute,  toothed  seg-  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 

ments.    There  is  a  variety  with  long  narrow  try  ;  and  to  regulate  any  abuses  therein  through 

leaflets ;  and  both  were  often  called  among  the  English  dominions,  under  the  authority  of 

medical  writers  of  former  times  brania  ursina,  the  earl  marshal,  to  whom  they  are  subser- 

or  brank  ursine.  vient.    The  office  of  Windsor,  Chester,  Rich* 

HERACLIA,    an  Athenian   festival  cele-  mond,  Somerset,  York,  and  Lancaster  heralds, 

biated  every  fifth  year  in  honour  of  Hercules,  is  to  he  assistants  to  the  kings  at  arms,  in  the 

HERACLID^,  in  antiquity,  the  descend-  diflferent  branches  of  their  office  ;  and  they  are 

ants  of  Hercules,  whom  the  Greeks  called  superior  to  each  other,  according  to  creation, 

^^HxXnf*  Heracles,  from  'Hfat  Juno,  and  xxtor,  in  the  above  order. 

glory ;  on  account  of  the  glory  he  acquired  by        Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater 

esecating  what  Juno  induced  him  to  under-  esteem  than  at  present,  and  were  created  and 

take.  christened  by  toe  king,  who  pouring  a  gold 

The  Heraclidae  were  expelled  from  Pelo-  cup  of  wine  on  their  head,  gave  them  the  he- 

ponnesus  by  Ei^ristheus,  king  of  Mycense,  after  raid-name ;  but  this  is  now  done  by  the  eari- 

the  death  of  Hercules.  marshal.    They  could  not  arrive  at  the  dignity 

Hbbacli DA  (Return  of  the)  into  Pelopon-  of  herald  without  having  been  seven  years 

nesns,  is  a  celeorated  epocha  in  the  ancient  poursuivant ;  nor  coiild  they  quit  the  office  of 

chronology.  This  return  is  generally  believed  herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 
to  have  happened  80  years  after  the  Trojan        The  three  chief  heralds  arc  calle<l  Kings  at 

war,  or  111^0  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Arms,  the  principal  of  which  is  Garter,  the 

Calistes,  Cumanus,  Ephorus,  and  Theopom-  next  is  called  Clarencieux,  and  the  third  Nor- 

pns,  begin  their  histories  at  this  period;  and  roy;  these  two  last  are  called  provincial  he- 

we  have  no  accurate  profane  histories  of  pre-  raids. 
ceding  times.  Herald  signifies  also,  I.  A  precursor;  a 

HERACLITUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philo-  forerunner;  a  {\dLvh\«:\wv  (Shaktpeare.)    2.  A 

sopher  of  Ephcsus,  who  flourished  ubout  500  pro(  iaiiner;  a  publisher  (^Shakspeare), 
jears  before  the  Christian  sera.     Naturally  of        To  Hk'rali).  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  in- 

a  melancholy  disposition,  he  passed  his  time  in  troducc  as  by  a  herald  :  not  used  (^Skakspeare). 
a  solitary  and  unsocial  manner,  and  received        HI'^RAJi'DllY.  «.(A(fratf/(/erie.  French.)  I. 

the  appellation  of  the  mourner,  from  his  weep-  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald   (Pear/ui;/i.)    2. 

ing  at  the  follies  of  mankind.    He  supposed  Registry  of  genealogies  {Denham,)    3.  Bla- 

that  there  war  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  the  zonry  {CUaveland.) 

world  was  created  from  fire.     His  opinions        Heraldry,  the  science  which  teaches  how 

about  the  origin  of  things  were  adopted  by  the  ^  y^„^  ^,      l^„  j^  ^       ^H  ^hat  belongs 

Stoics.     To  remove  himself  totally  from  the  ^^  coau  of  arras ;  and  how  to  marshal,  or  dispose  rc- 

society  of  mankind  he  retired  to  the  mountains,  gularly,  divers  arrns  on  a  field. 
where,  for  some  time,  he  fed  on  grass.     Sugh        Anns,  or  coats  of  arms,  are  heraditary  marks  of 

a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical  com-  honour,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours 

~plaiBt»  and  the  philosopher  reyisited  the  town,  and  figures,  graated  by  sovereign  prisces  as  a  reward 


H  E  R  A  L  D  R  Y. 


for  miUtary  Talour,  or  tome  signal  public  seryice 
performed.  These  are  intended  to  denote  the  de- 
scent and  alliance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  distinguish 
states,  cities,  societies,  &c.  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military. 

Men  in  all  ages  have  made  use  of  figures  of  Tmng 
creatures,  or  symbolical  signs,  to  denote  the  bra- 
very and  courage  either  of  their  chief  or  nation, 
to  render  themselves  tlie  more  terrible  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  even  to  distinguish  themselves  or  families, 
as  names  do  individuals.  Thus  the  Egyptians  bore 
an  ox,  the  Athenians  an  owl,  the  Goths  a  bear, 
the  Romans  an  eagle,  the  Franks  a  lion,  and  the 
Saxons  a  horse :  the  last  is  still  borne  in  the  arms 
of  his  present  Britannic  majesty.  As  to  hereditary 
arms  of  families,  William  Camden,  sir  Henry  Spcl- 
man,  and  other  judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they 
began  no  sooner  than  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 1  th  century. 

With  tournaments  first  came  up  coats  of  arms  ; 
which  were  a  sort  of  livery,  made  up  of  several  lists, 
fillets,  or  narrow  pieces  of  stuff  of  many  colours^ 
from  whence  came  the  fess,  the  bend,  the  pale,  &c. 
which  were  the  original  charges  of  fami'.y-arms : 
for  they  who  never  had  been  at  tournaments  had 
not  such  marks  of  distinction.  They  who  enlisted 
themselves  in  the  croisades  took  up  also  several  new 
figures  hitherto  unknown  in  armorial  ensigns :  such 
as  alerions,  bezants,  escalop-shells,  martlets,  tiC, 
but  more  particularly  crosses  of  different  colours  for 
distinction's  sake.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  herald  y,  like  most  human  inventions,  was 
insensibly  introduced  and  established ;  and  that,  after 
having  been  rude  and  unsettled  for  many  ages,  it  was 
at  last  methodized,  (perfected,  and  fixed,  by  the  croi- 
sades and  tournaments. 

These  marks  of  honour  are  called  arms,  from  their 
being  principally  and  first  worn  by  military  men  at 
war  and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  em- 
bossed, or  depicted  on  shields,  targets,  banners,  or 
other  martial  instruments.  They  are  also  called  coats 
of  arms,  from  tlie  custom  of  the  ancients  embroidermg 
them  on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  he- 
ralds do  to  this  day. 

Arms  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  to  de- 
note the  causes  of  their  bearing ;  such  as  arms  of 
dominion  ;  of  pretension ;  of  concession  ;  of  commu- 
nity ;  of  patronage;  of  family;  of  alliance;  of 
succession. 

Arms  of  dominion,  or  sovereignity,  are  those 
which  (mperors,  kings,  and  sovereign  states  do  con- 
stantly bear;  being  annexed  to  the  territories,  king- 
doms, and  provinces,  they  possess.  Thus  the  three 
lions  are  the  arms  of  England,  the  harp  those  of 
Ireland,  &c. 

Arms  of  pretension  are  those  of  such  kingdoms, 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord 
has  some  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  al- 
though the  said  kingdoms  or  territories  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  foreign  prince  or  lord.  Thus  the 
kings  of  F.ngland  have  quartered  the  am)S  of  France 
with  their  own  ever  since  Edward  III.  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1 330,  on  account  of  his  being  son  to  Isabella, 
sister  to  Charles  the  Handsome,  who  died  without 


ibsue. 


Arms  of  concession,  or  augmentation  of  honour, 
are  either  entire  arms,  or  else  one  or  more  figures, 
given  by  princes  as  a  reward  for  some  extraordinary 
fctrvice.  We  read  in  history  that  Robert  Bruce, 
kini?  of  Scotland,  allowed  the  earl  of  Wintoun*s 
to  bear,  in   his  coat-armour,  a  crown  sup. 


ported  by  a  sword,  to  shew  that  he,  and  the  dao 
Seaton,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  supported  his  tot- 
tering crown. 

Arms  of  community  are  those  of  bishoprics,  cities, 
universities,  academies,  sodeties,  companies,  aad 
other  bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage  are  such  as  goTemors  of  pro> 
vioces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  ben^ces,  &c. 
add  to  their  funily-arms,  as  a  token  of  their  supe- 
riority, rights,  and  jurisdiction.  These  arms  bare 
introduced  into  heraldry  castles,  gates,  wheels,  plougb, 
rakes,  harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  famify,  or  paternal  arms,  are  those  tkii 
belong  to  one  particular  family,  that  distinguisfa  it 
from  others,  and  which  no  person  is  sufikred  to  as- 
sume without  committing  a  crime,  which  soverdgas 
have  a  right  to  restrain  and  punish. 

Arms  of  alliance  are  those  which  fiunilies  or  prirste 
persons  take  up  and  join  to  their  own.  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contracted  by  marriage.  This 
sort  of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  tiome  in  aa  es- 
cutcheon of  pretence,  by  those  who  have  uund 
heiresses. 

Arms  of  succession  are  such  as  are  taken  up  bf 
them  who  inherit  certain  estates,  manors,  &c.  either 
by  wil^  entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either 
impale  or  quarter  with  their  own  arms ;  wbidi  molo- 
plies  the  titles  of  some  families  out  of  necessity,  aad 
not  through  ostentation  as  many  imagine. 

These  are  the  eight  classes  under  which  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged ;  but  there 
is  a  sort  which  bhizoners  call  assumpdve  arms,  betog 
sudi  as  are  taken  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upstalt^ 
though  of  ever  so  mean  extraction,  who,  being  ftd- 
vanced  to  a  d^ree  of  fortune,  assume  them  wiilMXit  a 
legal  title. 

The  essential  and  integral  parts  of  arms  are  these: 
I.  The  escutcheon.  2.  The  tinctures.  3. Ihe charges. 
.4.  The  ornaments 

Of  Vie  shield  or  esndcluon, — The  shield  or  sett. 
cheon  is  the  field  or  ground  whereon  are  rej>rescr;i;ii 
the  figures  that  make  up  a  coat  of  arms :  for  tbne 
marks  of  distinction  were  put  on  bucklers  or  sbie^ 
before  they  were  placed  on  banners,  standards.  tU^ 
and  coat-armour ;  and  wherever  they  may  be  £xcd, 
they  are  still  on  a  plane  or  superficies  whose  form  re- 
sembles a  shield. 

Shields,  in  heraldry,  called  escutcheons  or  scsi- 
cheons,  from  the  Latin  word  ^cutum^  have  bees, 
and  still  are,  of  different  forms,  acconSug  to  dif- 
ferent times  and  nations.  Amongst  ancient  shiekis, 
some  were  almost  like  a  horseshoe,  such  as  is  re- 
presented by  a  few  of  the  figures  of  escutdiecQi: 
others  triangular,  somewhat  flat  or  rounded  at  tbe 
bottom.  The  English,  French,  Germans,  and  o:kr 
nations,  have  their  escutcheons  formed  diSerect 
ways,  according  to  the  carver's  or  painter *s  farter: 
of  these  various  examples  are  contained  in  tbe  {dates 
of  heraldry.  But  the  shield  of  maids  widows,  tsA 
of  such  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  of  a  lozenge  (See 
Plate  84.) 

Armorists  distinguish  several  parts  or  points  ic 
escutcheons,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  tke 
position  of  the  bearings  they  are  charged  with  ;  they 
are  here  denoted  by  the  first  nine  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  ranged  in  the  following  manner  (See 
Plate  84.) 

The  knowledge  of  these  points  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  ought  to  be  well  observed,  for  tbey  vt 
frequently  occupied  with  several  things  of  S^- 
fereot   kinds.      It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  tk 
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k&ter  side  of  tbe  eieutclieon  it  opposite  to  the  left 
bmndy  and  the  sinister  side  to  the  right  band  of  the 
person  that  kx>ks  on  it. 

JOisiincii^na  of  houses. — These  distincti^s  inform 
DS  bow  the  bearer  of  each  is  descended  'from  the 
same  family';  tFey  also~ denote'  the  subordinate 
degrees  in  each  house  from  the  original  ancestors, 
▼iz« 

First  houM.  For  the  heir  or  first  son  the  label ; 
Bccond  son'ifte  crescetat ;  third  sd9  the'ifiultet; 
fourth  son  the  martlet ;  fifth .  ton  the  annulet ; 
aixth  son  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Second  house.  The  crescent  with  the  label  on 
it,  for  the  tirst  ton  of  the  seeondf  son.'  The  crescent 
€11  the  crescent  for  the  second  son  of  the  second  son 
of  the  first  house,  &c.    See  Plate  84. 

"By  the  tinctures  or  colours  is  meant  thst  rariety  of 
bne  of  arms  common  both  to  shields  snd  their 
diarges:  the  colours  generally  used  sre  red,  blue, 
sable,  rert,  purpure.  Note,  yellow  and  white, 
termed  or  and  argent,  are  metals  ;  the«e  colours  are 
represented  hi  engravings  by  dots  and  lines,  as  in 
Plate  84. 

Or  is  expressed  by  dots. 

Argent  is  plain. 

Gules,  by  perpendieular  llkies. 

Azure,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  cross- 
ing each  otber^ 

Vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 
iSnister  base  porat. 

Purpure,  by  diagonal  linei  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base  point. 

Furs. — ^There  are  different  kinds,  and  represent 
the  hairy  skms  of  certain  animals,  prepared  for  the 
linings  of  roles  of  state  ;  and  snciently  shields  were 
covered  with  furred  skins ;  they  are  used  iu  coats  of 
arms,  viz. 

Krmine,  is  black  spots  on  a  white  field. 

Ermines,  Is  a  field  black  with  white  spots. 

Erminois,  is  a  field  gold  with  black  spots. 

Vair,  is  white  snd  blue^  represented  by  figures,  of 
SBDall  escutcheons  arranged  in  a  line,  so  that  the  base 
argent  is  opposite  to  the  base  azure. 

Potent' counter  potent,  is  a  field  covered  with  fi- 
gures tike  crutch  heads.     See  Plate  84. 

Charges,  are  whatsoever  bearings  or  figures  are 
borne  in  the  field  of  a  coat  of  arms. 

Rampant,  signifies  the  lion  standing  erect  on  one 
of  the  hind  legs. 

Rampant-gardaiA,-  is  a  lion  Handing  on  his  hind 
leg,  looking  fnlLfaced. 

Rampant  regardant,  stan^ng  upon  his  hinder  leg, 
looking  back  towards  his  tail. 

Passant:  this  term  is  to  express  the  Uon  In  a 
walking  position. 

S^nt^  for  the  lion  ritting,  as  the  example. 

Sapant,  is  when  the  lion  is  leaping  or  springing 
forward,  as  the  example. 

Coucbant,  is  a  Uon  lying  at  rest,  with  the  head 


divided  or  cut  through  by  a  line  or  line%  either 
horizontal,  perpendictuar,  magonal,  or  transverse; 
the  engraved  examples  are  the  crooked  lines  of 
partition,  viz.  engrailed,  invecked,  wavy,  nebula, 
imbattled,  raguly.  Indented,  dancette^  dove-taiL 
See  Plate  84. 

Roundels  are  round  figures,  mu^h  used  in  arms  : 
the  English  heralds  vary  their  names  according  to 
their  colour,  thus : 


Or, 

r  Bezant. 

Argent 

Plate. 

Gules, 

Torteaux. 

Azures 

>  ittenaed  a 

Hurt. 

Sable, 

P^t. 

Vert, 

\ 

P«awy. 

Purpurea   . 

^Goipe. 

Passant-gardant,  for  a  beast,  when  walking,  with 
Its  head  looking  full-&c9d. 

Coupcd,  cut  off-smooth  and  even,  aa  the  exinu 

Erased,  ngnilying  torn  or  plucked  oCas  the  ez- 
aosple.  V    ;  ■ 

Demy,  iz  the  half  of  any  charge,  as  tbt  teample, 
a  demy  lion.  "^ 

Dormant,  for  sleeping  with  its  head  resting  on  its 
fore  paws. 

PartitioB  iineSy  by  which  is  understood  a  shield 


Crescent,  or  halfi^noon,  having  iu  horns  tiurned 
upwards. 

Increscent,  differs  from  the  crtteent,  by  having  its 
boms  turned  to  the  dexter  side. 

Decrescent,  is  the  reverse  of  the  Increscent,  having 
its  horns  turned  to  the  sinister  side. 

Rose,  is  represented,  in  heraldry,  full  blown,  with 
fine  green  barbs,  and  seeded  in  the  middle. 

Annulet,  or  ring,  and  by  some  authors  supposed  to 
be  rings  of  malL 

Ch^rook.  This  piece  fa  used  in  the  game  of 
chess. 

Star,  in  heraldry,  is  termed  an  estoUe,  having  six 
waved  pointa. 

Trefoil,  or  threcleaved  gras& 

Qjuatfefoil,  or  fiaur-leaved  grass. 

GnquefoiU  Or  fire-leaved  graiss. 

Masclci  is  in  sliape  like  the  lozenge,  but  is  al- 
ways perforated  u  the  example. 

Fountain,  an  Heraldrie  term  for  a  roundle'bany 
wavy  of  jix  argents  and  szure. 

Billet,  a  small  j^iaraHelogram,  supposed  to  be  let- 
ters made  up  in  the  fbrtb  of  the  example. 

Rustre^  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle. 

Gutte,  in  heraldry,  signifies  drops  of  any  thing 
liquid,  and,  according  to  their  colour,  are  termed  aa 
follow :  if 

OtM.    '      Gutte  d'or. 
\  Argent,     Gutte  d'eau. 

Vert,         Gutte  d^olive. 
Gules,       Gutte  de  sang. 
Azure,     Gutte  de  larmes. 
Sable.       Gutte  poix. 

Fess,  an  ordinary  composed  of  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  across  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Chevron,  an  or^nary,  in  form  like  two  rafters  of  a 
bouse,  or  a  pair  of  cootpasses  extended. 

Bend,  an  ordinary,  drawn  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  ind  take»  up  one- 
third  of  the  field. 

Pale,  an  ordinary,  which  is  placed  perpendicular  in 
the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Chief,  an  ordinary,  which  always  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  shield,  and  contiins  in  depth  the 
tbM  oT  the  field. 

Cross,  an  ordinary,  composed  of  four  lines*  four 
perpendicular,  and  two  transverse. 

Saltire,  an  ordinary,  in  form  like  the  cross  of  St. 
Andrew. 

Bend-sinister,  which  is  placed  diagonally  from  the 
ainister  chief  to  the  dexter  base  of  the  shield. 

Quarter,  an  ordinary,  formed  of  two  lines,  one 
perpen^cular,  tbe  other  horizontal,  taking  up  one- 
fourth  of  the  field,  as  the  example. 

Canton,  an  ordinary,  in  form  like  the  quarter,  but 
the  size  is  only  the  third-part  of  the  chied 
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:«  wM  *iwfc  of  tin  pile  that  ii  Gyroiuiyi  U  a  shield  divided  into  six  ora^  triu- 

.a^ke  die  fimnditioii  of  a  gular  parts  of  difocnt  colours,  and  the  pcnnts  iB 

,.  ^.uumu.  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shidld. 

.:i^«tei:«i  oiL  two  circular  lines,  and  Paly,  is  a  shield  divided  into  four,  six.  or  mm 

.  .'.vU4.Mib  •!«  the  example.  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular  lines,  consisting  of  tsg 

' ''ikj,      .  .M,   '  le  «,uiis  terminating  in  fleurs-de-  colours. 

Barry,  is  a  shield  divided  into  four,  six,  or  man 

'  '•j4..>«.»    .  .{*i*St  waich  turns  round  both  ways  at  equal  parts,  by  horizontal  lines  of  two  colours. 

.'.ji^a,  .ike  a  huok.  Bacftelor, — The  arms  of  a  bachelor,  whilst  her^ 

^kL..,    .iuMb  aoudl  in  the  centre,  and  widening  to  mains  such,  he  may  quarter  his  paternal  coat  viik 

.  .   J',  vuich  are  very  broad.  other  coats,  if  they  belong  to  him,  but  henujast 

^rM«l;.u,  a  crus^  crossed  sgain  at  the  extremities  at  impale  it  till  he  is  married. 

.  ..»!!  -lisuoce  from  each  of  the  ends.  Married  man. —A  married  man  is  to  eoojoio  the 

'  L<zcii^c,  a  four^omered  figure,  like  a  pane  of  coat  armours  of  himself  and  wife  in  one  esculebeoa 

..j»a  'a  old  casements,  supposed  to  be  a  physical  paleways;  the  man's  on  the  dexter  aide  of  the  ahieU, 

.  tJin^Miitiou  given  for  colds,  and  was  invented  to  dis-  and  the  woman's  on  the  sbister  side. 

-.iiwalsh  eminent  physicians.  Ah  Artrr##.— When   an   heiress  is  married,  her 

Mullet,  consists  olT  five  points,  and  pierced  in  the  arms  are  not  to  be  impaled  with  her  husband's,  but  m 

cvuire,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  a  spur  rowel  to  be  borne  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  pboed  ii 

MULrind,  a  cross,  in  form  like  the  milUink  which  the  centre  of  the  shield. — Note,   the  escutdifOB  of 

carries  the   millstone^    and   Is   perforated   in   the  pretence  displays  his  pretension  to  her  estate;  and  if 

centre.  the  husband  has  issue  by  her,  the  hw  of  those  tm 

Wateiwboijct,  anciently  used  as  a  vessel  fay  sol-  bheritors  shall  bear  the  herectitary  coats  of  father  asd 

diers  for  carrying  water  in  long  marches.  mother  quarterly. 

Helmets^  were  formerly  worn  as  a  defennve  weapon  Qtiarierly, — Is  an  arms  divided  into  four  parts  fav 

to  cover  the  bearer's  head  :  a  helmet  is  now  placed  a  perpendicular  and  horizontal  line  crossing  evh 

over  a  coat  of  arms  aa  its  chief  ornament,  and  a  mark  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  shiekly  into  four  eqol 

of  gentility.    The  P>irts,  termed  quarters. 

first  is  a  side-faced  helmet  of  stee^  with  the  vizor  Jfaid.-The  arms  of  a  mud  are  to  he  placed  is  s 

shut,  for  an  esquire.  lozenge;  and  if  her  father  bore  any  di&rence  in  bis 

Second  is  a  full  faced  helmet  of  steel,  with  the  coat,  the  same  is  to  be  continued  ;  for  by  the  marit  d 

vizor  open,  for  knights  or  baronets.  cadency  of  her  father's  will  be  denoted  what  tnack 

lliird  is  a  side-faced  helmet  of  steel,  the  bars  and  she  is  from. 

ornaments  gold,  for  the  nobility.  Widow, — The  arms  of  a  widow  are  to  be  nnptkrf 

Fourth  is  a  full-faced  helmet,  with  bars  all  gold,  for  with  the  arms  of  her  late  husband  ;  her  husband  oa 

the  sovereign  and  princes  of  the  blood  royaL  the  dexter  side,  and  hers  on  the  sinister  dde,  190a  a 

Close,  signifies  the  wings  of  a  bird  are  down,  and  lozenge,  as  the  examplcb 

close  to  the  body.  Knigftt  of  the  garter  and  his  /ad'j/.-^'Wlien  s 

Rising.    This  term  is  for  a  bird  when  in  a  position  knight  of  the  garter  is  married,  his  wife's  am»  Bsft 

as  if  preparing  to  fly.  be  placed  in  a  distinct  shield,  because  his  arms  tie 

Displayed,  signifies  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  be  surrounded    with    the    ensign    of    that    order ;  fiY 

expanded,  as  the  example.  though  the  husband  may  give  his  equal  share  of 

Volant,  a  term  for  any  bird  represented  flying.  the  shield  and   hereditary   honour,    yet  he  cusoc 

Tripping,  a  term  for  a  stag,  antelope,  or  hind,  share     his   temporary    order    of    kuighthood  vi'^ 

when  walking.  her. 

Courant,    for  a  slag,   or    horse,  or  greyhound,  Commoner  and  his  lady, — ThearmsofacomiDi-'or 

running.  married  to  a  lady  of  quality  ;  he  is  not  to  impale  be: 

At  gaze,  is  a  term  for  a  stag  or  hind ;  when  look-  arms  with  his  own  ;  they  are  to  be  set  aside  of  ose 

ing  full-faced,  is  termed  at  gaze.  another  in  separate  shields,  as  the  lady  still  retahi 

I^ged,  signifies  the  stag   to  be  at  rest  on  the  her  title  and  rank.     See  the  example,  pi.  84. 

ground.  Of  common   chartrcs  home  in  coati-tf-am*.^li 

Inverted,  is  for  two  wings  conjoined,  and  the  points  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  all  ages  men  Ki>e 

of  the  wings  downwards.  made  use  of  the  representation  of  living  crea'.urtf. 

Brect,  is  for  two  wings  conjoined,  and  the  points  and.  other    symbolical   signs,  to    distinguish  ih^-o- 

erect,  or  upwards.  selves  in   war ;    and   that  these  marks,  which  veic 

llauriant     This  term  is  for  a  fish  when  erect,  promiscuously    used    for     hieroglyphics,    emUesiSi 

paleways,  as  putting  its  head  above  water.  and  personal   devices,  gave  the  first  notion  ot  L- 

Naiant.  for  a  fish,  when  borne  horizontally  across  raldry.     But   nothing  shows   the   extent  of  hunu 

the  shield,  as  swimming.  fancy  more,  than  the  great  variety  of  these  Tcvks 

Cockatrice,  a  chimerical  figure  used  in  heraldry ;  of  distinction,  since  they  are  composed  of  all  kzm 

Its  beak,  wings,  legs,  comb,  wattles,  and  spurs,  par-  of   figures,    some    natural,     others    artificial,   U'^ 

take  of  the  fowl;  and  its  body  and  tail  of  the  snake,  many  chimerical ;  in   allusion,  it  is   to  be  suppos- 

Wyvern.    This,  like  the  former,  is  chimerical,  and  cd,    to   the     state,    quality,    or    inclinailoa   oif  the 

differs  from  the  cockatrice  in  its  head  having  no  comb,  bearer, 

wattles,  or  spurs.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  sun,  moon,   stars.  cocnetL 

Dragon.     This  is  an  heraldic  figure,  as  drawn  by  meteors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  gkxyi 

heralds.    See  the  example.  grandeur,  power,  &c     Lions,  leofiards,  tigers,  Kf. 

Tiger.     This,  like  the  former,  is  of  heraldic  ere-  peiits,   stags,   &c.   have  been   emjtii  yed  to  v^^"^ 

ation ;  being  so  different  from  the  tiger  of  nature^  it  courage,  strength,  prudence,  swiftness  &c 

s  termed  the  heraldic  tiger.  Tlie    application    to    certain    exercises,    such  u 

Cliecky,  is  a  shield  or  bearing,  covered  with  small  war,    hunting,   music,   &c.    has    furnished    Une-.). 

litres  of  diflerent  coburs  alternately.  swords,   pikes,    arms,    fiddles,  &c.       Architcctjrf. 
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^JiifBm,  cbefcrooci  Ac. ;  and  Uic  other  arU  leraral  kind  of  batrtagt  in  cotta  of  armi^  aa  under  the 

tidiigfl  that  relate  to  them.  name    of  chimerical   heralda    rank   all   figurea   of 

Human  bodief,   or  distinct  parta  of  them,   also  things  which  havo  no  real  existence,  but  are  mere 

dolbes,  and  omameots,  have,   for  some  particular  fiibuTous  and  fantastical  inventions.     These  charges, 

iateotioB,  found  place  in  armoury;    trees«  plants,  griffons,   martlets,   and  unicorns  excepted,  are  so 

fruita,  and  flowers,  have  likewise  been  admitted  to  uncommon  in  British  coats,  that  we  have  not  thought 

denote  the  raritiea,  advantages,  and  singularities,  of  it  necessary  to  give  examples  of  them.     Instancea 

difierent  countries.  occur,  however,  of  angels,  cherubims,  tritons,  cen- 

The  relation  of  some  creatures,  figures,  &c>  to  taurs,   martlets,    griffons,   unicorns,   dragons,  mer- 

patticular  names,   has  been  likewise  a  very  fruit-  maids,  satyrs,  wirems,  harpiea,  cockatricea,  phenixes^ 

^1  aource  of  rariety  in  arma.     Tbua  the  fiimily  of  &c.   and  all  these,  like  the  foregoing  chargea,  are 

Coningsfay  bears  three   coneys;     of  Arundel,    six  subject  to  various  positions  and  dispositions,  which, 

■wnllova;  of  Urson,  a  bear ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes ;  from  the  prindplea  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly 

bk  Latin  tres  Utcios  pUcet;  of  Starkey,  a  atork ;  of  underatood. 

Gaatleman,  a  castle  triple-towered ;  of  Shnttleworth,        To  the  forementioDed  figurea  may  be  added  the 

thfce  «eaver*s  shuttles,  &Cy,  montegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  supposed  to  have 

Besides  these  natural  and  artificial  figurea,  there  the  body  of  a  tiger  with  a  satyr's  head  and  horns ; 

an  dnmerical  or  imaginary  ones  used  in  heraldry,  also  those  which  have  a  real  exiatence,  but  are  aaid 

the  reanlt  of  fancy  and  caprice;  such  aa  centaura,  to   be   endowed   with    extravagant  and   imaginary 

ifidraa,  phenixes,  grifibns,  dragona,  &c.      Which  qnalitiea,   tix.  the  aalamander,   bearer,   camellonb 

graai  variety  of  figures  shows  the  impossibility  of  &c. 

conprebcnding  all  common  charges  in  a  work  of        It  ia  an  eatablished  rule  among  the  heralds^  that 

tkia  nature;    therefore  such  only  shall  be  treated  in  blazoning,  animala  are  always  to  be  interpreted 

of    aa    are    most    frequently    borne    in    coata-of-  la  the  best  sense;  that  is,  aceordlag  to  their  moat 

vma.  noble  and  generoua  qualitiea,  and  ao  aa  may  redound 

I.  Annong  the  multitude  of  natural  figures  which  most  to  the  honour  of  the  bearera. 
tro    used    In    coats^f-arms,    those    most    usually        Thus  the  fox,  being    reputed  witty,  and  withal 

borne  are,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  aa  well  as  per.  given   to   filching  for   his    prey ;    if   this   be   the 

apieuity,  distributed  into  the  following  classes,  viz.  charge  of  an  escutcheon,  we  are  to  concave  the 

Celestial  figures;    as,   the  sun,  moon,   stars,  &c.  quality  represented  to  be  his  wit  and  cunning,  not 

aad  tlieir  parts.    Kffigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  his  theft. 

their  parts.     Beasts;  as,  lions,  stags,  foxes,  boars,        Guilltm  adds,  that  all  saraga  beaats  are  to  be 

Ac.    and  their  ptrts.       Birds;    as,   eagles,   swans,  figured  in  their  fiercest  action;  as,  a  lion  erected, 

alorks,  pelkrans,  &c.  and  their  parta.     Fishes;  as,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  daws  extended,  &c.  thua 

dolphins,   whales,  sturgeons,   trouts,  &c.  and  their  formed,   he  is  said  to  be  rampant.      A  leopard  or 

parts.    Reptiles  and  insects;  as,  tortoises,  serpents,  wolf  is  to  be  pourtrayed  going,   as  it  were,  pede- 

graashoppers,    &c.    and    their    parts.      Vegetables ;  tentim ;    which  form  of  action,   saith  Chassansgus, 

wm,    trees,    plants,    flowers,    herbs,    &c.    and   their  fits  their  natural  disposition,  and  is  termed  passant. 

parts.       Stones ;    as,    diamonds,    rubies,    pebbles^  The  gentler  kinds  are  to  be  aet  forth  in  their  nobleat 

neks,  &C.  and  most  advantageous  action ;  as,  a  horse  running 

These  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  or  vaulting,  a  grey-hound  cournng,  a  deer  tripphig, 

attributes   or   epithet5,    which    express    their   quali-  a  lamb  going  with  smooth  and  easy  pace,  9lc* 
tiaa,  positions,  And  dispositions.      Thus  the  sun  is         Every  animal  is  to  be  moving  or  looking  to  the 

said  to  be  in  hi9  glory^  eclipsed^  Slc.    The  moon,  right  side  of  the  shield;    and  it  is  a  general  rule, 

im  her  complementt  increscent.^  &c.    Animals  are  said  tluit  the  right  foot  be  placed  foremost,  because  the 

to  be  rampant^  passant^  &c.     Birds  have  also  their  right  side  is  reckoned  the  beginning  of  motion : 

deoominations,  such  aa  clote,  ditplat/ed,  &c.     Fishes  ami,  that  the  upper  part  is  noUer  than  the  lower  ; 

are  deacribed  to  be  haurlanU  natant^  &c.     It  is  only  so   that   things   constrained   either   to  look   up  or 

therefore  necessary  to  notice  here,   that  lions  are  down,    ought   rather    to   be  designed  looking   up- 

lermed  Uoneeh  if  more  than  two  in  the  field,  and  wards.     It  must  be  noted,  that  notwithstanding  theae 

aaglt-s  eagleit,  solemn  precepts  of  Guillim,  and  the  other  mastera 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  trees  and  plants  of  armoury,   we  find  by  experience  that  there  are 

ara  sometimes  said  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fruc-  lions  passant,  coucbant,   and  dormant,   as   well   aa 

tuated  or  raguled,  according  as  they  are  represented  rampant,  and  that  most  animals  in  arms  look  down, 

io  arms.  and  not  up. 

V.    Of  artificial  figures  borne   in   coats- of-arms.         Birds  are  esteemed  a  more  honourable  bearing 

the  following  classes  may  Se  distinguished.    M'^ar-  than  fish;  and  wild  and  ravenoua^ birds  than  tame 

Idee   hutruments;    as,   swords,    arrows,   battering-  ones. 

laoa,    gauntlets,    heUnets,   spears,    pole-axes.  &c.         Of  the  external  ornamenU  of  etcuicheani. — ^The 

Ornaments  used  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies;  ornaments  that  accompany  or  surround  escutcheons 

aa^  crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crosiers,  &c.  denote  the  birth,  dignity,  or  office,  of  the  person  to 

Architecture;  aa,  towers,  castles,  arches,  columns,  whom  the  coat  of  arms  appertaineth ;   and  obtaina 

pluanneta,  battlements,  churches,  portcuUisses,  &c.  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy.    The  chief  of  which 

Navigation ;    as,  ships,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants,  ige  as  follow : 
aalli^  oars,  masta,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c.  Crowns. — The  first  crowns  were  only  diadems, 

All  these  bearinga  have  different  epithets,  serv-  bands,  or  fillets;    afterwarda  they  were  composed 

hag   either   to  express    their    position,    disposition,  of  branches  of  dAvera  trees,  and  then  flowers  were 

or  make:   via.  awords  are  said  to  be  erect,  pom.  added  to  them.     Among  the  Greeks,   the  crowns 

Bded,  hihed,  &e.;   arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c.;  given  to  those  who  carried  the  prize  at  the  Isth- 

toarera,  covered,  embattled,  &c. ;   and  so  on  of  all  mian  games  were  of  pine;  at  the  Olympic  of  laurel; 

otbera.  and  at  the  Nemean  df  amallage.    The  Romana  had 

3.  Cbincrical  figures  form  the  last  and  oddest  varioua  crowns  to  reward  marUal  expfeita  and  atra^ 
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W&ttfy  ierrioei  ^e  to  the  republic.    Bzaroplet  of  ffold,  bordered  witb  ermine,  heightened  up  with  fdiir 

teme  of  these  crowns  are  frequently  met  with  in  leurs-dclis,  and  as  many  crosses-pattee  altennet 

modem  achievements.  The  particular  and  distinguishing  form  of  such  eon>- 

Modem  crowns  are  only  used  as  an  ornament,  nets  as  are  appropristed  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal 

which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  set  is  described  and  settled  in  a  grant  of  Charies  IL  ia 

on  their  beads,  in  great  solemnities,  to  denote  their  the  \Mh  of  his  reign.     See  Plate  84. 
aovereign  authority.    These  are  described  in  heraldry         The  coronet  of  the  princesses  of  Great  Britaio  ii 

as  follow :  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  h^htened 

The  imperial  crown  is  made  of  a  circle  of  gold,  up  with  crosses  pattee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  strawberry 

•domed  with   precious    stones   and  pearls,   height-  leaves  alternate ;  whereas  a  prince's  coronet  has  oolj 

ened  with  fleurs-de-lis,    bordered  and  seeded   with  fleurs-de-lis  and  crosses. 

pearls,  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  Toided  at  the         A  duke*s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 

top»  like  a  crescent.    From  the  middle  of  this  cap  ermine,  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  sad 

rises  an  arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  sur-  set  round  with  eight  large   strawbeny  or  panlej 

motrated  of  a  moundf  whereon  is  a  cross  of  pearls,  leaves.     See  Plate  84. 
See  Plate  85.  A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 

The  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  is  a  with  ermine,  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves, 

circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with  and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  eqoal 

pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  heightened  up  with  height,  alternate.    See  Plate  84- 
four  crosses  pattee,  and  four  large  fleurs-de-lis  al-         An  earl's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 

teraately ;    from    these    rise    four    arched    diadems  ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points 

adorned  with  pearls,  which  close  under  a  mound,  or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  laige  pearii» 

•urmounted  of  a  cross  like  those  at  bottom*  that  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  strawberrj 

The  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  a  ducal  leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  that  the  leaver 

coronet,   heightened  up  with  eight  arched  diadems  See  Plate  84. 

that  support  a  mound,  ensigned  with  a  plain  cross.         A  viscount*s  coronet  differs  from  the  pvece£og 

Those  of  Denmark  and   Sweden  are  both  of  the  ones  as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 

■ame  form;   and  consist  of  eight  arched  diadems,  ermine,  with  large  pearls  set  close  together  on  the  riai, 

rising  from  a  marquis*s  coronet,   which  conjoin  at  without  any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative 

the  top  under  a  mound  ensigned  with  a  cross  bo-  above  the  baron,  who  is  limited.     See  plate  84. 
tone.    The  (rowns  of  most  other  kings  in  Europe         A  baron's  coronet,  which  it  appears  was  graated 

are  circles  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  by  king  Charles  II.,  is  formed  with  six  pearls  set  at 

and  heightened  up  with  large  trefoilss   and  closed  equal  distances  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  erihiae, 

by  four,  six,  or  eight  diadems,  supporting  a  mound,  four  of  which  only  are  seen  on  engravings,  paintiogi, 

•urmounted  of  a  cross.  dtc   to  shew  he  is  inferior  to  the  viscount     See 

The  great  Turk  bears  over  his  arms  a  turban,  Plate  84. 
enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two  co*         The  eldest  sons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a 

ronets,  the  first  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical  baron,     bear    their    father's    arms    and   sopporten 

points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper-  with  a  label,  and  use  the  coronet  appertainii^  to 

most  is  surmounted  with  crescents.  their  father^s  second  title ;  and  all  the  younger  sont 

The  pope  appropriates  to  himself  a  tiara  or  long  bear  their  arms  with  proper  differences,  but  use  do 

cap  of  golden  cloth,  from  which  hang  two  pendants  coronets. 

embroidered  and  fringed  at  the  ends,  sem6e  of  crosses         As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  sot 

of  gold.     This  cap  is  inclosed  by  three  marquis's  quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  so  do  most  of  tbe 

coronets ;    and  has  on  its   top  a  mound  of  gold,  coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  fnnn  tboie 

whereon  is  a  cross  of  the  same,  which  cross  is  some-  of  the  British  nobility. 

Umes  represented  by  engravers  and  painters  pometted,         Mitres.  — The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Englud 

recrossed,  flowery,  or  plain.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  and  Ireland  place  a  mitre  over  their  coat  of  anm 

to  ascertun  the  time  when  these  haughty  prelates  It  is  a  round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from 

assumed    the   three  forementioned   coronets.       See  which  hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends;  vitii 

Plate  84.  this  difference,  that  the  bishop^s  mitre  is  only  sur- 

Coronets. — The  coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  rounded  with  a  fillet  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones, 

or  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  an-  whereas  the  archbishop's  issues  out  of  a  ducal  corooet 

ciently  a  circle  of  gold  set  round  with  four  crosses-  See  Plate  84. 

pattee,  and  as  many  fleur-de  lis  alternately ;  but  since         This    ornament,    with    other    ecclesiastical  gtr- 

the  Restoration  it  has  been  closed  with  one  arch  only,  ments,    is   still   worn   by   all   the   arcbbisbopi  and 

^adorned  with  pearls,   and  surmounted  of  a  mound  bishops   of  the   church   of  Rome,   whenever  tbcy 

'  and  cross,  and  bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king*s.  officiate  with  solemnity ;    but   it   is   never  used  in 

But  besides  the  coronet  his  royal  highness  has  another  England  otherwise  than  on  coats  of  arms,  u  Ixfore 

distinguishing  mark  of  honour,  peculiar  to  himself,  mentioned. 

viz.  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  an  ancient         The  first  archbishop's  consecration  in  England  vas 

coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.     Under  it,  in  a  scroll,  in  the  year  568.     No  mitre  but  an  archbishop's  is 

is  this  motto,  Ich  ditth  which  in  the  German  or  old  borne  upon  a  ducal  coronet,  except  the  bishop  of 

Saxon  language  signifies,  **  I  serve."     This  device  Durham,  that  see  being  a  principality, 
was  at  first  taken  by  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  com-         The  first  bishop's  consecration  in  England  vas 

monly  called  the  Black  Prince,  after  the  famous  battle  in  the  year  616. 

of  Creasy,  in  1346,  where  having  with  his  own  hand         Clutpeaux^  wrtatkt^  and  cretis. — A  chapeaa  is  as 

killed  John,   king  of  Bohemia,   he  took  from  his  ancient   hat,   or   rather  cap,    of  dignity,   worn  by 

head  such  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his  own.      See  dukes,     generally    scarlet-coloured    velvet    on   tke 

Plate  85.  outside,    lined  and  turned  up  with  fur;    freqaeatly 

The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate  sons  and  bro-  to  be    met   with   above    an    helmet,   instead  rf  » 

then  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  is  a  circle  of  wreath,  under  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  crests 
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Beretofore  tbey  vere  aeldom  to  be  found,  u  of  right  ctDed  becaiife  they  teem  to  support  or  HM  dp* 
ifpertaiiifiig  to  primete  families ;  but  by  the  grants  of  the  shield.  Supporters  hare  formerly  been  takeir 
wbert  Cooke,  Clarencieuz,  and  other  succeeding  from  such  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
hmlils,  these,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now  shields,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  chosen 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim  as  bearing  some  allusion  to  the  names  of  those 
■ot  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  Plate  whose  arms  they  are  made  to  support  The  sup- 
85.  porters  of  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  since  king 
The  wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  skatns  James  the  First*s  accession  to  the  throne,  are,  • 
of  silk  of  diflferent  colot^s  twisted  together,  which  lion  rampant  guardant  crowned  or,  on  the  dexter 
VBcient  knights  wore  as  a  head-dress  when  equip-  side,  and  an  unicorn  argent,  crowned,  armed,  un« 
ped  for  tournaments.  The  coloura  of  the  silk  are  guled,  maned,  and  gorged  with  an  antique  crown, 
•Iwa3*s  taken  from  the  principal  metal  and  colour  to  which  a  chain  is  affixed,  all  or,  on  the  sin- 
Contained  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bearer.     They  ister. 

■R  still  accounted  as  one  of  the  lesser  ornaments  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  bearing  coats  of  arms 
of  escutcheons,  and  arc  placed  between  the  hel-  supported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldic  rules  of 
met  and  the  cre&t  (see  Plate  85).  In  the  time  of  England,  the  prerogative,  1st,  Of  those  called  no- 
Henry  I.  and  long  after,  no  man  who  was  under  biles  majores,  viz.  dukes,  nMiquisses,  earls,  vis- 
llie  degree  of  a  knight  had  his  crest  set  on  a  counts,  barons :  2d,  Of  all  knights  of  the  garter, 
vreftth ;  but  this,  like  other  prerogatives,  has  been  though  they  should  be  under  the  degree  of  barons : 
infringed  so  far  that  every  body  now-a-days  wean  3d,  Of  knights  of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their 
a  wreath.  creation  a  grant  of  supportera ;  and,  lastly,  of  such 
The  crest  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ornaments  knights  as  the  king  chooses  to  bestow  this  honour 
of  a  coat  of  arms.     It  is  called  crest  from  the  La-  upon. 

lia  word  rrtJto,  which  signifies  comb  or  tuft,  such  Of  the  laws  o/Jteraldrpt  and  the  method  of  martial' 

$M  many  birds  have  upon  their  heads,   as   the   pea-  Kng  coats  of  arms, —  I.  The  first  and  most  general 

eoek,    pheasant,    &c.    in    allusion   to  the  place  on  rule  is,    to  express   heraldic  distinctions  in  proper 

which  it  is  fixed.    See  Plate  85,  crest  of  the  prince  terms,  so  as  not  to  omit  any  thing  that  ought  to 

of  Wales.  be  specified,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  clear  and 

Crests  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be-  concise    without    tautology.       2.   Begin    with    the 

couse  they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour,  tincture  of  the  field,  and  then  proceed  to  the  prin- 

or   by   such    as  wera ,  advanced    to   some   superior  cipal  charges  which    possess   the   most   honourable 

military  command,   in  order  that  they  might  be  the  place  in  the  shield,  such  as  fess,  chevron,  &c.  al- 

hotttfr  distinguished   in   an  engagement,  and  there-  ways  naming  that  charge  fint  which  lies  next  and 

bgr    rally  their  men  if  disperMd;   but  they  are  at  immediately  upon  the  field.     3.  After  naming  the 

pffwoent    considered    as    a    mere    ornament.      The  tincture  of  the  field,  the  honourable  ordinaries,  or 

creot  is  frequently  a  part  either  of  the  supporters,  other  principal  figures,  you  must  specify  their  at- 

or   of  the  charge  borne  in  the  escutcheon.     Thus  tributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal  or  colour.     4. 

tbe    crest    of    the    royal     achievement    of    Great  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  some  one  figure^ 

Britain    is    a    **  Hon    guardant    crowned.**      There  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  fess,  che* 

■re    several    instances    of    crests    that    are    rela-  veron,    cross,   &c.   it  is  always  to  be  named  aftefr 

live   to  alliances,    employments,    or    names;    and  the    ordinary    or  figure   over  which   it   is    placed, 

which   on   that  arcount  have  been  changed.      See  with  one  of  these  expressions,  surtout,  or  over  all. 

Ckkst.  5.  In  the  blazoning  of  such  ordinaries  as  are  plain. 

The  scroll  and  supporter s./^^The  scroll  is  the  oma-  the  bare  mention  of  them  Is  sufficient ;    but  if  an 

ment  usually  pbced  below  the   crest,  containing  a  ordinary   should   be  made   of   any  of  the  crooked 

motto,   or  short  sentence,    alluding  thereto,    or  to  lines  mentioned  above,  its  form  must  be  specified ; 

the  bearings,   or  to  the  bearer's   nnme,   as  in  the  that  Is,    whether    it  be  engrailed,   wavy,    dtc.     6. 

two  following  instances.     The  motto  of  the  noble  When  a  principal  figure  possesses  the  centre  of  the 

eorl    of   Cholmondeley  is,    '*  Cassis   tutissima  vir-  field,  its  position  is  not  to  be  expressed,  or  (which 

tvs  ;**    i.  e.  *'  Virtue  is  the  safest  helmet ;"  on  ac-  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 

count   of    the  helmet  in   the  coat   of  arms.     The  without  specifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 

motto  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Fortescue  is,  **  Forte  it  is  underatood  to  possess  the  middle  of  the  shield. 

scutum  salus  ducum;'*   i.  e.    ^*  A  strong  shield  is  7.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  stars  must 

tbe   safety  of  the  commanders;"    alluding  to  the  be  specified  when  more  than  five;    and   also  if  a 

name   of  that  ancient  family.       Sometimes  it  has  mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,   it  must  be 

leference  to  neither,    but   expresses   something   di-  mentioned    as    such,    to  distinguish   it  from  what 

wioe  or  heroic ;  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  is  plain.     8.  When  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  other  single 

vbich   is,   '*  Mums  Kreus  conscientia  sana;**    i.  e.  figure,    is  borne    in   any  other  part  of  the  escut- 

**  A  good  conscience  is  a  wall  of  brass.*'      Others  cheon    than    the   centre.,    the  point  it  issues  from 

■re    enigmatical :     as    that    of   the   royal    achieve-  must  be  named.     9.  The  natural  colour  of  trees, 

ment,  which  is,  **  Dieu  et  mon  droit  ;**  L  e.  **  God  plants,  fruits,  birds,  &c.  is  no  otherwise  to  be  ex- 

■nd   my   right;*'    introduced    by  Edward   III.    in  pressed  in  blazoning  but  by  the  word  proper;  but 

1340,  when  he  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  king  if  discoloured,  that  is,  if  they  difller  from  their  na- 

ef    France,     and    began    to    prosecute    his    claim,  tural  colour,  it  must  be  particularised.     10.  When 

vfaicli   occasioned  long  and  bloody  wars,   fatal,   by  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  position  is 

turns,    to   both   kingdoms.     Mottos,    though  here-  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,   they  are  always 

dilmry  in  the  families  that  firat  took  them  up,  have  understood  to  be  placed    two  above  and  one  be- 

been   changed    on    some    particular   occasions,    and  low.       II.  When  there  are  many   figuies   of   the 

ethers    appropriated   in    their    stead,     instances    of  same  species  borne  in  a  eoat  of  arms,  their  number 

which    are    sometimes   met  with   in  the    history  of  must  b«  observed  as  they  stand,  and  must  be  distinctly 

Ihmilies.  expressed. 

Supportera  are  figures  standing  on  a  scroll,  and  By  marshalling  coaU    of   arms  is   to  be  under- 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  escutcheon ;  they  are  so  stood  the  art  of  disposing  divera  of  thera  in  one 
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eKUtcbeon,    and    of  dittribudng   their   contingent        With  retpeet  to  guch  armotial  enaigns  as  tbc  sa?e. 

ornaments  in  proper  places.     Various  causes  may  reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat  of  arms  with,  ther 

occasion  arms  to  be  thus  conjoined,  wiiich  are  com-  may  he  marshalled  in  rarious  ways,  as  may  be  ie«o 

prised  under  two  beads,  viz.  numiftst  and  obscure,  in  the  arms  of.  bis  grace  the  duke  d  Buthod,  aai 

Wh4t  is  meant  by  manifest  causes  in  the  roarBhalling  many  others. 

of  coata  of  arms  are  such  as  betoken  marriages.        So  far  the  causes  for  narshalli^g  divers  anas  ii 

or    a    sovereign's    gift^    gmnted    either   through  dne  shield*  &c.  are  manifest. .    As  to  soch,  as  arc 

the  jpedal    favour   of   the  prince,   or   for   some  called  obscure,    that  is,    wl^en  ceau  of  anas  vr 

eminent  services.     Concerning  raarrbges  it  is  to  be  nwrshalled    in   such    a   manner    that    lo   pnbstk 

observed,  ipason  can  be  given  why  tbey  are .  io  conjoaed, 

I.  M^hcn  the  coats  of  arms  oi  a  married  couplef  the  expUnation  of  them  must  be  left  to.  the  ke- 

desccnded  of  distinct  families,  arc  to  be  put  toge-  raids. 

thcr  in  one  escutcheon,  the  field  of  their  respective         Of  the  orders  of  knigfithood,  ^•f*.— The  barooct^ 

arms  is  conjoined  pale  ways,  and  blazoned  parted  per  mark  of  distinction,  or  the  arms  of  the  province  of 

pale,  baron  and  ienimc,  two  coats;    first,  &c.     In  Ulster  in  Ireland,  granted  and   made  hereditanr  hi 

which  case  the  baron *s  arms  are  always  to  be  plactd  the  male  line  by  king  James  L    who   erected  tau 

on   the   dexter  sidc^^  and  the  femme's  arms  on  the  dignity  on  the  22d  of  May,   1611,   in  the  9th  ^retr 

sinister  side.  ol  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation  is 

'i.  If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  pre-  the    fore-mentioned   provinces     This    mark   is  ir- 

sent  wife*s  arms  are  **  to  be  pbccd  on  the  sinister  gent,    a  sinister    hand   couped   at    the   wrist,   sad 

aide,  in  the  escutcheon  with   his  own,  and  parted  erected  gules ;  which  may  be  borne  cither  in  a  caotoo, 

per  pale.      The  first  wife's  coat  shall  stand  on  the  or  in  an  cscutchk'on,  as  will  best  suit  the  figures  rf 

chief,  and  the  second  on  the  base;  or  he  may  set  the  arms.      The  ancient  and  respectable  boidge  of 

them  both  in   pale  with   his  own,   the   first  wife^s  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter  was  institvted  hr 

coat   next  to  himself,    and   his   second  outermost  king   Edward   IIL   I'j-jl),  in   the  27tk  2pe3r  of  hk 

If  he  should  marry  a  third  wife,  then  the  two  first  xcign.    This  honourable  augmentation  is  a  deep  fahr 

matches  .shall   stand   on   the  chief,    and   the  third  garter,  surrounding  the  arms  of  sudi  knights,  ud 

shall  have  the  whole  base.    And  if  he  take  a  fourth  inscribed  with   this  motto,   *'  Honi    soit  qui  bjI  y 

wife,    she    must   participate  one-half   of    the.  base  pcnsc.** 

with  the  third  wife,  and  bo  will  they  seem  to  be  so         The  arms  of  those  who  are  knight«  of  the  crdot 

many  coats  quartered."     But  it  must  be  observed,  of  the  Bath,  of  the  Thistle^  or  of  St.  Patrici:,  zzt 

that   these  forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  here-  marshalled  in   the  same  manner,    with    this   liiSer- 

ditary  coafi,   wltereby   the  husband   stands    in    ex-  ence  only,  that  the  colour  and  motto  accord  «ni 

pectation   of  having   the  hereditary  possessions    of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.      Thu  the  mvu** 

his  wife  united  to  his  patrimony Note.     If  a  man  '^  Quis  separabit   1 7H:{,*'  on  kbe  light  Uus  riUca 

marry  a    widow,    he    marshals    her    maiden    arms  of  the  order,  surrounds  the  escutcheon  of  a  Vai^'rx 

only.  of  St.  Tatrick.     '*  Nemo  me  impune  laceast.*'  oc 

3.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal  coat  a  green  riband,  distinguishes  a  kaighi  of  i3« 
of  the  barnn,  the  proper  differences  by  which  they  Thistle;  and  '^  Tria  juncta  in  unow*'  on  :c6,  i 
were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  such  women  must  be  in-  knight  of  the  Bath.  It  is  to  be  obnerx'cd.  thit  i-^iTe 
sertcd.  of  the   orders  of  knighthood   are   herediiary.    Tr? 

4.  If  a  coat  of  arms  that  has  a  bordure  be  impaled  honours  of  a  baronet  of  Ulster,  and  of  a  li.'ix'.t  >:' 
with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  bordure  must  Nova  Scotia  (created  by  patent  in  I6'>i\  dtsccnu  :  ■ 
be  wholly  omitted  in  the  side  of  the  arms  next  the  the  heirs. male. 

centre.  '  For  rcj)resenlations  of  the  ba'3gcs  of  the  K\t:'J 

5.  The  person   that   marries  an   heiress,    instead  orders  of  knighthood,  see  Plate  itT^. 

of  impaling  his  arms  with  those  of  his  wife,    ij  to  Of  funeral  rscnt^'Itcom. — .\fter  having  tre:?lfil  .■: 

bear  them   in    a   escutcheon    placed    in   the    centre  the  essential  parts  of  coats-of-armf,    of  ihc  \xvr.s 

of  his   sliield,    which,   on    account    of    its   showing  charges    and    ornaments    usually    borne    th^rc-:-. 

forth    his   pretension    to    her    estate,    is    called    an  of  their  attributes  and  dispositions,  and  of  the  ruio 

escutciicon   of    pretence,    and    is   blazoned   surtout,  for  blazoning  and  marsh:illinij  thorn,   we  k'.ia.i  rer. 

that   i-s  over  all.     But  the  chihlren  arc  to  bear  the  describe    the    several    funorol    escutcheons 
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hereditary  coat  of  arms  of  tlieir  father  and  mother  called    hatchments ;    whereby  may  be   kinMnii.  ~"  * 

quarterly,    which   denotes  a  fixed   inheritance,    and  any  person's  decease,  what  rank,   eitiser  he  .  r  •: 

so     transmit     them     to     posterity.     The   first    and  hold  when  living  :    :ind  if  it  be  a  g?iit]<*nian'<  h ->:''.- 

fourth     quarters      generally     contain     the     father's  ment,  whether  he  was  a  bachelor,   married  laan.  «": 

arms,    and  the  second  and  third  the  mother';^;   ex-  widower,     with    the    like    distinctions    for   gezi:- 

cept   ihc  heirs   should  derive  nut  only    tiicir  estate  women. 

but   also   their   title    and    dignity  from     their   mo-         The  hatchment  is  unially  aflixe<l  to  the  frMif"' 

ther.  houses,  when  ony  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  die.    "i- 

Vt.  If    a    maiden     or     downger   lady    of   quality  anns,   if  the  deceaseil  be  a  priv.iie  genili'i'..ar..  i:- 

marr)'  a  commoner,   or  a   noblemen   inferior  to  her  parted  per  pale  with  those  of  his  wife.     '!';•■•  gr-:- 

in  rank,    tlieir  coats  of  arms  may  be  set  beside  one  without  the  escutcheon  being  black,   dtv.r.t^-n  i«*   r.:.'t 

another,  in  two  separ.ite  escutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  to  be  dead  :    and  the  ground  on  the  siuisler  si~y  ■<- 

or  drapery,  and  the  lady's  arms  ornamented  accord-  ing  white,  signifies,  that  the  wifo  is  hvtng.  »i.i-:-^i  * 

ing  to  her  title.     Sec  Plate  Hi,  distinctly  shown  in  Plate  U.S  wlierc  uli'o  »dl  I'-^-e  «:• 

7.  ArciiLishops  and  bishops  impale  tlieir  arras  d if-  rieties  of  hatchments  are  displayed,  accordir.^  laiU 

fcremly   from    the  foremcntioned   coats,    in  giving  following  descriptions. 

the  pluce  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter  side,  to  tlie  When   a    married   gentlewoman    dies    firft.    v-^ 

arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Plato  H4,  hatchment    is   distinguished   by    a    ccn'.rjry    c>!t~' 

which  represents  the  coat  of  arms  uf  a  supposed  arch-  from  the  former;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  *iri>tr: 

bihhop  of  Canterbur\'    and    bishop    of   an    English  side  have  the  ground  without  the  escutchcx^n  bl^ii: 

HOC.  whereas  those  on  the  dexter  sido,  for  her  supt-.t  rj- 
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kutbttDdf  are  upon  t  whitt  gnmnd:  the  hatcfameot 
•f  a  geatlewoman  »»  moraover,  differenced  by  a 
cberub  over  the  arms  instead  of  a  crest. 

When  a  bachelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depicted 
txDgle  or  quartered,  with  a  crest  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  first  are,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  escutcheon  is  also  black> 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  single,  or  quartered,  as  those  of  a 
barbelor:  all  the  ground  without  the  escutcheon  is 
also  black. 

When  a  widower  dies,  h!f  arms  are  represented 
hnpaled  with  those  of  his  deceased  wife,  having  a 
crest,  and  sometimes  a  helmet  and  mantling  over 
tfieni,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  escutebeoo 
black. 

When  a  widow  dies*  her  arms  are  also  icpresented 
impaled  with  those  of  her  deceased  husband,  but 
ia<^o8ed  in  a  lozenge,  and  a  cherub  is  placed  over 
tbeni ;  all  the  ground  without  the  escutcheon  is 
also  black. 

If  a  widower  or  bachelor  should  happen  to  be 
the  last  of  his  family,  a  death-head  is  generally 
annexed  to  each  bstcbraent,  to  denote  that  death 
has  conquered  ail. 

By  the  fore-menti:;ned  rules,  which  are  some. 
tinies  neglected  throu|jh  the  ignorance  of  illiterate 
MK^Ie,  may  be  known,  upon  the  sight  of  any 
batcfiment,  what  branch  of  the  family  is  dead ;  and 
hy  tb«  helmet,  coronet,  &c.  what  title  and  d^ee 
the  deceased  person  held.  The  same  rules  are 
(^Merved  with  respect  to  the  escutcheons  placed 
oo  the  hearse  and  horses  used  in  pompous  funerals, 
except  that  they  are  not  surmounted  with  any 
crest,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchmenu, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
ensign  those  of  peers  with  coronets,  supporters,  &c. 
and  that  of  a  maiden  lady  with  a  knot  of  ribands. 
For  various  other  examples  of  hatchments  already 
referred  to,  see  Plate  85. 

Of  precedency* — In  forming  the  present  treatise, 
we  can  by  no  means  omit  giving  some  account  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  precedency  of  the  dif- 
ISerent  ranics  which  compose  the  community  of 
Great  Britain. 

SECT.  L    Of  the  precedency  of  men. 

The  first  personage  io  point  of  precedency,  is  of 
course— 

The  King. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

King^s  sons. 

King's  brothers. 

King^s  uncles. 

King^s  grandsons. 

King's  nephews. 

Vicegerent,  when  any  such  officer. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  primate  of  all 
Sngland. 

Lord  high  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper. 

Archbishop  of  York,  primate  of  England. 

Xx>rd  high  treasarer. 

Lord  president  of  the  privy  council. 

Lord  privy  seaL 

Lord  high  constable  in  commission. 

Hereditary  earl  marshoL 

Lford  high  admiral. 

Lord  steward  of  his  majesty's  household. 

Lord  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household. 

I>ukes,  according  to  patents  of  creation. 

Marquisses,  according  to  their  patents* 

Dukes'  eldest  sons. 

£arls,  accordiag  tc  their  pateats. 


Marquisses*  eUeit  lonst 

I)ukes'  younger  sons. 

Viscounu,  according  to  their  patents. 

Barls'  eldest  sons. 

Marquisses'  younger  sons. 

Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Wiocbester. 

Bishops,  according  to  seniority  of  conieciition  $ 
but  if  any  bishop  be  principal  secretary  of  state,  he 
shall  be  placed  above  ail  other  btsfaops,  not  having  any 
of  the  great  offices  before  mentioned* 

Barons,  according  to  their  patents  of  creation ;  but 
if  any  baron  be  principal  secretary  of  state,  he  vhall  be 
placed  abore  all  barons,  unless  they  have  any  of  the 
great  offices  before  mentioned. 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons* 

Viscounts'  eldest  sons. 

Earls'  younger  sons. 

Barons'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 
,  Privy  councillors. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench. 

Master  of  the  rolls. 

Lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

Lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

Judges,  barons,  of  the  degree  of  the  coif  of  the  said 
courts,  according  to  seniority. 

Bannerets,  made  under  the  king's  own  royal 
standard,  displayed  in  an  army  royal,  in  open  war, 
by  the  king  himself  in  person,  for  the  term  of  their 
lives  only. 

Viscounts'  younger  sons. 

Barons'  younger  sons. 

Baronets. 

Bannerets,  not  made  by  the  king  in  person. 

Knights  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the 
Bath. 

Knights  bachelors. 

Baronets*  eldest  sons. 

Knights'  of  the  garter  eldest  sons. 

Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 

Knights'  of  the  Bath  eldest  sons. 

Knights*  eldest  sons. 

SergeanU  at  law,  DD.  LLD*  MD.  of  British 
universities. 

Baronets'  younger  sons. 

Esquires  of  the  king's  creation,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  collar  of  SS. 

Esquires  attending  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Esquires  by  office,  as  justices  of  the  peace. 

Captains,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  &c 

Knights'  of  the  garter  younger  sons. 

Bannerets'  of  both  kinds  younger  sons. 

Knights'  of  the  Bath  younger  sons. 

Knights  bachelors'  younger  sons* 

Gentlemen  entitled^  b^r  arms. 

Gentlemen,  by  office,  ftmction,  or  profession. 

Clergymen. 

Attorneys  at  law,  &c. 

Otirens. 

Burgesses,  &c* 

SECT.  IL    Precedency  of  wotnen. 

The  Queen. 

Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  Royal 

Daughters  of  the  king. 

Duchess  of  York,  and 

Wives  of  the  king's  younger  sons. 

Waives  of  the  king's  brothers. 

Wires  of  the  king's  uncles. 

Wives  of  the  ddttt  sons  of  dukes,  of  the  blood  royal 
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Daughter!  of  dukes,  of  the  blood  royiL 

Wives  of  the  king*s  brothers*  or  sisters*  sons. 

Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes. 

Daughters  of  dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  marquisses. 

Daughters  of  marquisses. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. 

Daughters  of  earls. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  marquisses. 

Baronesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  vicounts. 

Daughters  of  viscounts. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  earls. 

Wives  of  the  elder  sons  of  barons. 

Daughters  of  barons. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  barons. 

Dames,  wives  of  baronets. 

Wives  of  knights  of  the  garter. 

Wives  of  bannerets  of  each  kind. 

Wives  of  knighu  of  the  Bath. 

Wives  of  knights  bachelors. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets. 

Daughters  of  baronets. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  of  the  garter. 

Daughters  o{  knights  of  the  garter. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  bannerets  of  each 
kind. 

Daughters  of  bannerets  of  each  kind. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Daughters  of  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  bachelors. 

M^'ives  of  Serjeants  at  law,  DD.  LLD.  MD.  of 
British  universities. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  baronets. 

Daughters  of  knights  bachelors. 

Wives  of  esquires,  attendants  on  knights  of  the 
Baih. 

Wives  of  esquires  by  office,  as  justices  of  the 
peace. 

Wives  of  captains,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham. 
ber,  &c. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  knights  of  the 
garter. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  bannerets  of  each 
kind. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  knights  bachelors. 

Wives  of  gentlemen  lawfully  bearing  coat  ar- 
mour. 

Daughters  of  esquires  lawfully  bearing  coat  armour, 
who  are  gentlewomen  by  birth. 

Daughters  of  gentlemen  lawfully  bearing  coat  ar- 
mour, who  are  gentlewomen  by  birth. 

Wives  of  gentlemen  by  office,  function,  or  pro- 
fession, as  clergymen,  and  attorneys  at  law,  &c. 
&c. 

Wives  of  citizens. 

Wives  of  burgesses,  &c. 

HEllA  r,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Cliorasati :  in 
its  neighbourhood  roses  are  so  plentiful,  that 
it  is  called  Surn^ultzar,  or  the  city  of  roses. 
Lat.  34.  3()N.  Lon.  61.50  E. 
'  HERAULT,  a  department  of  France,  so 
called  from  a  river  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
'*  includes  part  of  the  late  province  of 
*;  and  the  capital  is  Montpeilier. 


HERB.  Herba.  In  conunon  langmge  ai 
herb  is  used  in  opposition  to  a  tree.  By  Lia- 
neus  the  herb  is  put  for  that  part  of  a  Tegrtidbie 
which  arises  from  the  root,  is  tenoinatcd  hy 
the  fructification,  and  comprehends  the  stm, 
leaves,  fulcres,  and  hybernacle.  Vegetabifii 
pars,  orta  a  radice,  terminata  fmctincatioiK, 
comprehendit(^ue  truncum,  folia,  fnlcra,  hyber- 
naculuni.  Philos.  Bot.  Herba  adscesdeas, 
aeria  spirans,  movens.     Re^n.  Veg*. 

Harbaceous  plants,  are  tach  as  perish  aa- 
nually  down  to  the  root. 

Herbaceous  stem,  perishing  annaally,  toftv 
not  woody. , 

Hbrbs  constitute  the  fourth  nation,  grat 
tribe  or  cast,  into  which  JUnntes  diTides  afl 
veffetables.    See  Gbntes. 

Herb  bknnet,  in  botany.     See  Obvm. 

Herb    curistophsr,  *in    botany.     Ser 

AcTiBA. 

Herb  of  grace,  in  botany.     See  Ruta. 
Herb    mastic,    in    botany.      See   Satc- 
reia. 
Herb    twopence,  in    botany.    See  Lr- 

8IMACHIA. 

Herb  willow,  in  botany.  See  EpiMwnir 
Ltthrum  and  Ltsimaghia. 

HEKBA'CKOU.S.  a.  (from  herba,  Latin.) 

1.  Belonging  to  herbs  (^Brown),    2.  Peediag 
on  vegctahiM  (Derham). 

HE>RBA(;E.  *.  (herbage^  Frencb.)  I. 
Herbs  collectively;  grass;  pasture (^smt.) 

2.  The  tithe  and  riirht  of  pastnre  (AituS 
HE'KBAL.  9.  (from  herb)     A  book  eos- 

taining  the  names  and  descriptions  of  phati 
(^Bacoti), 

HE'KBALIST.  *.  (from  herbal)  Aimi 
skilled  in  herbs  (Brown), 

HE'KBAKIS'J.  «.  (her bonus,  Lat.)  One 
skilled  in  herhs  (Bot/le). 

HE'RBELE  r.  *.  (diminutive  of  kerb.)  A 
small  herb  (Shakspeare). 

JIEKBELOT  (Banholomexv  d  ),  a  leirwd 
orientalist,  was  born  in  Franre  in  ir»i5.  He 
applied  himself  with  g-reat  dilisrenrr  to  the 
Hebrew  and  other  eastern  lan^naj^es,  ano  it 
which  he  acquired  such  emiTieiice  as  to  ohfain 
a  large  pension  in  his  own  country,  anH  b-> 
Hours  from  abroad.  His  great  work,  eatit.!^ 
Bibliotlie(|ije  Orientale,  or  I'niversal  Dv- 
tionary,  c(»ntaiuin^  whatever  relates  \o  li»^ 
knowledge  of  the  rastern  world,  is  nnivenailr 
known.     He  di«Ml  in  101>5. 

HEllBEU,  anion fif  farriers,  a  stimalatirr 
application  to  excite  a  discliaryfe,  in  oprtaii 
dii^eascs  of  horses,  and  especially  of  the  heal 
It  usually  consists  of  a  piece  of  'hellebore  nxx 
introduced  under  the  skin,  which,  of  coarw. 
acts  as  a  rowel  or  seton. 

HEKBERT  (Mary),  conntess of  PeniSrokf, 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Vhilip  Sidney,  wliodfoi- 
cated  to  her  his  Arcadia.  She  tmnj^lated  from 
the  French  a  tragedy  called  Aunins,  13^ 
12mo.  and  rendered  into  English  Mimf  vi 
David's  psalms.  She  died  in  1621.  I^> 
Jonson  wrote  her  epitaph  as  follows : 
rndcrneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse : 


HER  II  E  R 

Sidney*!  litter,  Peaibroke'tmotlier;  HRRRPySCRXT.    a.    (ficrl'CMccM^    Lat.) 

Death !  ere  thoa  hast  killed  another,  Growing  into  herbs. 

Fair  and  rood  and  learn *d  as  she,  HE'UBII).  a,  (herbiiluSj  Latin.)    CoTcrcd 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.  with  herbs. 
Herbert  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cher-        IIRKIUVOROUS  ANIMALS,  are  those 

bary  in  Shropshire,  was  horn  in  Montg'omery  which  fevA  only  on  vej(etablcs. 
ctstle  in  1581.     He  received  hit  education  at        IIR'HBOII^?,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

Oxford,  after  which  he  went  on  his  travels,  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  principality  of  Nas- 

and  became  an  accomplished  gentleman.     On  sail  Dillmbiirir.  I^at.  M.  31  \.  I^ion.  8.  20  R. 
hit  return  he   was  made  one   of  the   kin<r's        IIR'KBOKOUGII.  ».  (hrrhrrsr^  German.) 

counsellors  for  military  affairs,  and  soon  after  Place  nf  t<Miij>orary  resi<lenre  (Hen  Jonsoh), 
was  sent  ambassador  to  France  to  intercede  in        UR'UHOrS.  a'.(hirOosttjtj  Latin.)  Abotiiid- 

behalf  of  the  persecuted  protestants,  where  he  ini^  u-itli  herbs. 

behaved  with  great  dirnity  and  spirit.  In  IG25        II  K'llRU  LRNT.  a.  (from  hcrbula,  Latin.) 

be  was  made  a  peer  of  the'kingdom  of  Ireland,  Contaiiiinsf  herbs. 

mad  in  1631  created  an  Rnglish  |)eer.    At  the        llR'RIiWO.M AX.  f.  (herb  and  teoman,^  A 

breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ho  sidetl  with  the  woman  that  sells  herbs  (Arbvthnoi), 
parliament.    He  died  in  1048.    Lord  Herbert        HR'RRY.  a,  (from  herb.)    Having  the  na« 

wrote  some  singular  books,  the  most  remark-  turc  of  herbs  (Baron), 

able  of  which  is  diat  entitled,  Ik*  Veritate,        HRRCIJLAXEUM,  a  town  of  Campania 

&C.     Its  design  is  tb  show  the  absolute  snlK-  swallou-ed  up  by  an  eartlupiiike,  prodnced  from 

ciency  of  natural  reason  for  all  reliirions  pur-  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius  A.  I).  7!^  in 

poaes;  on  which  account  the  author  has  been  the  reiirnof  Titu^.     This  f;iiiious  city  was  dis- 

ninked,and  justly,  amoui^  the  dfist.«.     He  also  covered  in  the  bepnnin^'' of  the  last  century, 

wrote  tlie  history  of  the   lAfe  and    Reign  of  and  from  tbe  ritiiis  have  been  ting  busts,  stn- 

Henry  VIII.  ancf  a  treatise  in  liiitin  on  the  :*n-  tues,    manuscripts,    paiutinirs,    and    utensils, 

cient  religion  of  tlie  Gentiles.  which  contribute  much  to  enlari^e  our  notions 

Hbrbirt  (George),  an  Rnglish  poet  and  concerning  the  ancients.     A  more  valuable  ac- 

divinet  was  brotlier  of  the  above,  antl  born  in  quisitiuntiianbnmzeH  au<l  pictun*s  was  thought 

1593.     He  received    his   education  at    West-  to  be  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  manuscripts 

milliter  scliool,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  was  found  among  tbe  ruins.     Hopes  wen*  en- 

Trinity-ooUege,  Cambridge,  wben>  he  t<M)k  his  tertaiued  that  many  works  of  the  classics,  which 


appointed  in  his  views  of  preferment  in  the  thedilHrulty  of  unrnlliiiir  the  Imriitp 

state,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  ol>taiTied  the  of  pasting  the  fnigiiients  on  a  Hat  surface,  and 

rectory  of  Reinerton  near  Salisbury,  aiiil  a  pre-  of  decvpliering  the  obscure  letters,  h;ive  proved 

bend  in  tbe  chnrch  of  Lincoln.     He  was  a  sucho^istade.stliatverv  little  iiroirress  has  been 


smple  in  H»52.    They  have  been  fn*4piently  nice  and  tedious  an  op 

reprinted.  lnde<M|,  miu>h  was  cxpectetl  when  the  princo 

Hbrrirt  (Thomas),  an  injrenious  writer  <»f  <if  Wales  engajjed  so  niunificentlv  in  the  ein- 
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lisbed,  in  folio, a  relation  of  sjune  year:*'  travels  those  who  have  been  euiployeil. 

into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especially  the  HEIlcrLKS,  a  name  given  to  several  per- 

lerritoriet  of  the  Persian  monarcliv,  and  some  sons  in  ancient  and  fabulous  history.     Of  all 

Cirta  of  the  orienUl  Indies  and  isles  a<ljacent.  these  the  son  of  Juuiter  ami  Alcmena  is  the 

D  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  joined  most  <vlebratetl,  and  to  him  tbe  actious  of  the 

the  parliament  party,  and  was  very  active  in  others  have  been  gi'uerally  attributed.     Tho 

that  caase.     When  the  king  was'uutler  the  birth   of   Hercules   was  attended  with   many 

fieceatity  of  dismissing  his  »«»rvants,  he  chose  miraculous  events:  it  is  reported  that  JupittT, 

him  to  be  one  of  tlie  griKims  of  his  bed-cliam-  who  intrmluced  himself  to  the  bed  of  Alcmena, 

hrr,  and  Mr.  Herbert  continued  to  serve  him  wjis  employed  three  nights  in  forming  a  child 

with  great  fidelity  and  aflfection  to  the  last,  whom  he  intended  to  be  tlic  greatest  hero  tbe 

For  this  he  was  created  a  bar^met  by  ChaHes  wodd  ever  beheld.     U«  was  brought  up  at 

II.  at  the  Restoration.     He  died  in  ir»»2.     Sir  Tiryntlius,  or  at  Thebes,  and  before  he  had 

Tlioniaa  wrote,  besides  his  travels,  a  curious  ronii^leted  bis  eighth  mouth,  the  jealousy  of 

book, entitled,  Threno<lia  Carolina,  containing  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruction,  sent  tw.i 

an  historical  account  of  the  two  lust  years  of  snaKes  to  <levour  him.     Not  terrified  at  tlie 

the  life  of  kin£  Charles  I.  ^vo.  silIi'  oi  the  ^cl rents,  he  b.ddly  seized  ihcm 

VOL.  V.    '^  ^                                             O  O 


HERCULES. 

and  ^qneezc<l  tlieiii  to  df^tli,  wliilc  hii  brother  re^eBtablithed  on  tbe  tliione  of  Sparta  Tjnnis- 

Inbicliis  alarmed  tbe  boui^e  witb  bis  frigbtful  rns,  wbo  bad  been  expelled   by  Hippocooa. 

snrieks.    He  was  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  He  became  one  of  Dejanira'a'  snitort,  and 

arts,  and  soon  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  married  her  after  he  had  OTercome  all  hit  rt- 

Chiron,  under  whom  he  renaered  himself  the  vals.    He  was  obliged  to  leare  Calydon*  hb 

most  valiant  and  accomplished  of  the  age.     In  father-in-law's  kingdom,  because  he  nad  \m^ 

the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  commenced  his  vertently  killed  a  man.     He    retired  to  the 

arduous  and  glorious  pursuits.     He  subdued  a  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.     In  hu  way 

huge  lion  that  devoured  the  flocks  of  his  sup-  he  was  stopped  by  the  streams  of  tlie  Rreiw% 

posed  father  Amphitryon.     After  he  had  de-  where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  ofrr 

itroyed  the  lion,  he  defivered  his  country  from  riolence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidioni  pre- 

the  annual  tribute  of  an  hundred  oxen  which  fence  of  couTcying  her  over  tbe  river.    Heici- 

it  paid  to  Erginus.    As  Hercules  by  the  will  les  perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira, and  killed 

of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  £urys-  the  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave  her  a  ti- 

theus,  and  obliged  to  ubcy  him  in  every  re-  nic,  which  as  he  obserrea  bad  tlie  power  of 

spect,  Eurystheus,  jealous  of  his  power, oraered  recalling  a  husband  from  anlawful  lore.  Ccyz 

him  to  appear  at  M^^cenae  and  perform  the  la-  received  him  and   hit  wife  with  friendship, 

hours,  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  em«  Hercules  was  still  mindfal  of  lole,  who  bad 

powered  to  impose  upon  biro.     Hercules  re-  now  fallen  into  his  bands  after  haTiogiaiudak 

Idsed,  but  afterwards  consulted  the  oracle  of  ed  him.    This  excited  the  jealousy  ofDeianin, 

Apollo,  and  was  told  tliAt  he  must  be  subser-  who  sent  him  the  tunic  of  Nessus*  as  he  was 

yient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus,  abo*  \  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.    This  taak 

in  compliance  \viih  the  commands  of  Jupiter ;  was  infected  with  poison,  which  penetrated  Us 

and  tliat  after  he  had  achieved  the  most  cele-  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal  dim, 

bratcd  labours,  he  should  he  reckoned  in  the  bat  it  was  too  late.    As  the  distemper  vaiifr 

number  of  the  gods.    So  plain  an  answer  de-  curable,  he  implored  the  protection  of  Japitn; 

termined  him  to  go  to  Mycenae,  and  to  bear  gave  his    bow    and    arrows    to   Philoctein, 

with  fortitude  whatever  gods  or  men  imposed  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  thetopflf 

upon  him.     Eur}'sthcu8,  apprehensive  of  so  mount  (Eta.   He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skis  sf 

powerful    an   enemy,    commanded    him    to  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  laid  binuelf  down  spaa 

achieve  a  number  of  enterprizes  the  most  diifi-  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  kead  on  hu  clsk 

cult  and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called  Philoctetes  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the  hot 

the  12  labours  of  Hercules,    fieing  furnished  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with  the 

with  complete  armour  by  the  gods,  he  boldly  flames.    The  pile  was  suddenly  surronoM 

encountered  the  imposed  labours.  He  subdued  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  tlie  mortal  puti 

the  Nemaean  lion ;  the  Lcrnean  hydra ;  took  of  Hercnles  were  consumed,  lie  was  carried  ip 

alive  the  stag  famous  for  its  swiftness,  with  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  bomi 

golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet ;  the  Eriman-  The  white  poplar,    among   numeroas  other 

thyanboar:  cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeas;  things,  was  particularly  dedicate«l  to  his  ffrrici^ 

also  the  wild  bull  of  Crete  ;  killed  the  carni-  Hercules  is  generally  represented  naked,  witii 

Torous  birds  which  ravaged  the  lakeStvmphalis  strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  soraetinHS 

in  Arcadia ;  obtained  the  mares  of  f>ioniedes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nenynn  iios, 

which  fed  on  human  flesh ;  obtained  the  girdle  and  holds  a  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which 

of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  killed  the  mon*  he  often   leans.    The   children    of  Hereoks 

vter  (ieryon,  king  of  Ciadev,  and  brought  away  were  as  numerous  as  the  labours  he  nndervest, 

his  flocks;  obtained  the  apples  of  the  garden  and  they  became  so  powerful  soon  after  hb 

of  the  Hesperides,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  death,  that  they  alone  had  the  courage  to  io- 

tliree-headed  do^Cerl>eru8,  guaruianof  theeii-  vade  all  Peloponnesus.     (\"id.   Heraclioj.) 

trance  to  the  infernal  re«fions.     Besides  these  He  was  father  of  Driman  and  Therimacfaii. 

arduous  labours,  which  tne  jealousy  of  Eurys-  by  Megara ;  of  Ctesippus,  by  Astydamia;  of ^ 

theus  imposed  upon  him,  he   also  achieved  lemon,  by  Autonoe;  of  Everes,  by  Purthenopf: 

others  of  his  own  accord  equally  celebrated,  of  Glycisonetes,  Gyneus  aiKl  Od'ites,  by  Dtja- 

He  accompanied  tbe  Argonauts  to  Colchis  be-  nira;  of  Thessalus,  by  Cluilciope;   oi  Tbn- 

fore  he  delivered  irnnself  up  to  the  king  of  salus,by Epicaste:of'l1epolemu8,byAstjodrf. 

Mycenae.     He  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  Such  are  the  most  strikinjg  cbaracteristics  cf 

against  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  the  life  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  baveHp^ 

alone   that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory.    He  ported  for  a  while  the  weight  of  the  licsvm 

conquered    Ltioniedon,    and    pillaged    Troy,  upon   his  shoulders,   (Vid.   Atlas),  and  U 

Havinsr  at  dilFerent  times  experienced  three  have  separated  by  the  force  of  his  arm  theer* 

fits  of  insanity,  in  the  second  he  slew  Iphitus  lebratea  mountains,  which    were   aftervanii 

the  brother  of  his  beloved  lole,  in  the  third  bo  called  the  boundaries  of  his  labours.    He  it 

Mttempted  to  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod  from  held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pattern  ot 

ApolIo*s  temple  at  Delphi,  for  which  the  ora-  virtue  and  pietv,  and  as  Lis  whole  life  h»i 

ele  told  him  iie  must  be  sold  as  a  slave.     He  been  employed  for  the  common  bc^nefit  of  luo- 

was  sold  accordinglvfor  three  years  to  Omphale,  kind,  he  was  deservedly  reirarded  with  in- 

queen  of  Lydia,  who  restored  him  to  liberty  mortality.     His  judicious  choice  of  lirtae  is 

and  married  bin).     After  ho  had  completed  his  preference  to  pleasure,  as  described  bv  XesiH 

>'  eturned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  phon,  is  well  known. 


HER  H  E  U 

Hbrcvlks,  in  tstronomy,  an  old  northern  family  by  right  of  surcnston  from  heir  to  heir, 

constellation.     Independent  of  Kamus   and  The  term  hereditary  is  also  fi^nrativcly  applied 

-Cerbams,    with  which   this   ronstellution   is  to  good  or  ill  qualities,  either  of  body  or  mind, 

coinuiouly  united,  it  contains  l(^  stars  of  the  supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son ; 

first  six  magnitudes,  viz.  0.  U.  12.  12.32.  46.  thus  we  say  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary 

Hbrcvlb8*8  Pillars,  in  antiquity,  a  name  qualities  in  sucb  a  family;  that  in  Italy  the 

S*Ten  to  two  lofty  mountains,  situated  one  on  hatred  of  families  is  hereditary;  and  that  the 

e  niost  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  gout,  king's  evil,  madness,  &c.  are  hereditary 

other  on  the  opposite  part  of  Africa.    They  diseases. 

were  called  by  the  ancients  Abylaand  Calpe.         Hereditart  right,  in  tlie  British  consti- 

Theymre  reckoned  the  boundaries  of  the  la-  tntion.     The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon 

boars  of  Hercules ;  and,  according  to  ancient  which  tht  jus  coronof,  or  right  of  succession  to 

tndition,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  the  throne  of  Britain  depends.  Sir  William 

were  severed  by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  com-  Blackstone  takes  to  be  this ;  that  the  crown  is, 

manication  opened  between  the  Mediterranean  by  common  law  and  constitutional  custom, 

and  Atlantic  seas.  hereditary;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 

HEKt'YNIA  SILVA,  in  ancient  geogra-  itself:  but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
-phy,  the  largest  of  forests.  Its  breadth  was  a  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by 
journey  of  nine  days  to  the  best  traveller,  act  of  parliament;  under  which  liiuitatioai 
Taking  its  rise  at  the  limits  nf  the  Helvetii,  the  crown  still  continues  hereditary. 
Netaietes,  and  llanraci,  it  ran  along  the  Danube  HBRBFORD,  a  city  of  England,  situated 
to  thn  borders  of  the  Duci  and  Anartes,  a  on  the  river  Wye,  near  the  centre  of  the  county 
length  of  60  days*  jot^rney,  according  to  Ciesur,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  name  is  said  to 
who  appears  to  have  l»ecn  well  ucquainted  with  be  Saxon,  and  to  signify  the  Furd  of  the  Army, 
Its  true  breadth,  seeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  being  a  long  time  a  military  station  of  the  Sax- 
Germany.  It  may  therefore  he  considered  as  ons,  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Besides 
covering  the  whole  of  Germany;  and  most  of  the  cathedral,  before  the  civil  wars  of  the  last 
tlie  other  forests  may  be  consiilered  as  parts  of  century,  there  were  five  churches;  two  were 
it,  though  distinguished  by  particular  names.  then  demolished.     Hereford  was  formerly  sur- 

HEKD.  9,  (heoji'b,  Saxon.^     I.  A  number  rounded  with  walls  and  a  ditch,  and  defended 

of  beasts  together.   FiockMaua  herds  an  sheep  by  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  the 

•nd  ojeem  or  kine  (^Addison).    2.  A  company  castle  at  Windsor.    The  castle,  great  part  of 

of  men,  in  contempt  or  detestation  (^Dryden),  the  wall,  and  three  of  the  gates,  are  destroyed. 

3.   It  anciently   signified  a  keeper  of  cattle.  The  city  is  large,  but  not  well  built,  though 

(hjff^^  Saxon.)    A  sense  still  retained  in  com-  considerably  improved  within  a  few  years. 

position ;  as,  goat-herd,  Hereford  is  said  to  have  been  erected  into  a 

To  Herd.  o.  n,  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  bishopS  se«^  in  the  year  OHO :  it  is  governed  by 
mn  in  herds  or  companies  (^Dryden).  2.  To  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  &('.  and  has  three  mar- 
associate  (/^a/tA).  kcts  weekly:   Wednesday  and  Saturday  for 

To  Hbkd.  v.  a.    To  throw  or  put  into  a  provisions,  poulrry,  butter,  &c. ;  and  on  Fri- 

herd  (Ben  Jonson),  uay  for  live  stock.    The  number  of  houses  is 

HB'KIXiROOM.  s.  (herd  and  groom.)    A  1460,  and  of  inhabitants  G82».     Lat.  52.  4  N. 

keeper  of  herds :  not  in  use  (Spenser\  Lon.  2.  35  W. 

HE'KDMAN.  Hk'rdsman.  t.  (herd  and        HbUBFOKDSHlUE,   a  county  of  Eiig- 

majB.)    One  employed  in  tending  herds  :  for-  land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire,  on 

merly,  an  owner  of  herds  (Sid.  Dryd.).  the  east  by  Worcestershire  an(l  Gloucestershire, 

HERE.    ad.   (hep,    Saxon.)      1.    In  tids  on  the  south  by  Monmouthshire,  and  on  the 

pl^ce  (Aliiton).     2.  In  the  present  state  (Dei-  west  by  the  \V^elsh  counties  of  Brecon  and 

ffo»).    3.  It  is  often  opposed  to  Mere  (<LSf/>ra/).  Radnor.     The  form  is  nearly  circular    the 

HEREABCI'UTS    ad.  (here  and  about.)  mean  length  about  thirty-seven  miles,  and  the 

About  this  place  (Addison).  breadth  thirty-three.     It  is  divided  into  eleven 

HEREA'FTEK«    ad.      In  a  future  state  hundreds,    which    contain    one    city  (Here« 

(Skakspeare),  ford),    six    market    towns,     I7G    parishes, 

Hirea'pter.  «.  A  future  state  (id(/(/i«oii).  17,911  houses,  and  89,190  inhabitants.    It 

HEREA'T.  ad.  At  this  (Hooker),  furnishes  52<)  men  to   the  national  militia. 

HEREBY^  ad.  Bv  this  (H^atts).  The  market  towns  are  Uominster,  Weobley, 

HERE'Ol TABLE,     a,    (h€Bres,     Latin.)  Ledbury,  Kingston,  Ross,  and  Bromyard ;  the 

Whatever    may  be    occupied    as  inheritance  two  tirst,  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  the  county, 

(^Lorke),  each  return  two  members  to  the  British  par- 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  liament.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye 
things  a  person  may  have  to  him«elf  and  his  and  the  Munnow,  or  Alynnow.  The  climate 
lieirs  by  way  of  inheritance  ;  and  which,  if  n<;t  is  mild,  and  the  land  generally  fertile;  the 
otherivise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who  is  face  of  the  country  is  ricii,  beautiful,  and  pic- 
next  heir,and  not  to  the  executor,  as  chattels  do.  turesque.     The  quantity  of   land    is   about 

HERE'DirARlLY.ac/.(fromAere</i7ary.)  7*^1.^10  acres,  about  30,000  acres  of  which 

By  inlieritanre.  are  uncultivated ;  including  wood-land^.    The 

HEREDITARY,  (from  hares,  an  heir.)  soilis  very  different,  from  a  stron^^  clay  to  sand. 

An  appellation  given  to  whatever  belongs  to  a  yet  all  are  productive.    The  principal  part  of 
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l\tf.   Uxil  if  euip!->ye>i  in  i:;U/«-,  py*lQc'nz     t^tt  js^an  tizae  :b«r  kad  preruM  npcm  tlie 

uiacat.  bari")',  oar*,  clover,  i-jmips,  &*.    The     weaki-rt*  c-f  Hr:'*fi  pciaro  to  makethtciTO 

touDtr  is  in  i'-:*eril  wr/i  wi.»>ied.  both  in  tiai-     pi^ver  «ab«rTi*iS  w  c&«e:r  parposrs,  by  oak- 

ber  iwl  '«^pic»--w.<.fi.  tr**:  v^ln*  wf  tvliicb  i»     lor  t#er»*T  L«>t  •  jiIt  a  i*ai:?oral.  haierentfi- 

riijch  iri<rriv«:-i   by  t:.*  t  ..:.v**.:Lin  of  hv].'^,     p:ul  o5*ice:  t'-#»   Roccifh  ecclesiastics  dcttf- 

H«T*:fopj*bire  ryj.  r  l.j*  iKr-^n  lob^"  a  liquor     luln'rj.  iri:i>.^:LCip|^l.  vba:e«er  they  pleiMd 

lii.'i.ly  ebVfMf^  :  *«i  •■■.»:'<•  frcl^jrj*  in!  tLe     tol<  ii'-nrty.  ia-i  salriac  *Hf  to  the  secaurarn 

luitur*;  ul*apj.'.».-trrt*  nrf  »  iri.:;:cr  of  c.jn*;»i«T-     tJjf  oi'.  -  u  «&!  dr^i£<ry  of  executiooi;  wilk 

able  ton5*«i'i*.-iiCi-.     Tr;i-  *lir?r-p  uf  tLi*  couniy     wb-.cb  iLrr  cLes;«<fWe<   were  loo  teadrr  ul 

were  former ly  in  u.ui  h  e*::ii-i;oQ.  a-vi  the     drlU^ate  v>  iiivrz^i i>.     Nay,  ihey  prelenW 

wo<j1  Talukbie  uii  accouot  .if  it«  »tapleand  &je-     lo  incercede  aai  prar,  on  biebalf  ot  the  CM^ 

ne^s ;  b<i'.  the  »uxieriur  4iL^ii:y  uf  tne  wool  Dot     Ticieil  herez;e,  mt  ciira  imorti-9  perieMlum  tet^ 

bein^  tiiunjbt  aJe<]uale  to  atuue  (or  the  small-    U-Mtia  cirta  ean  mod^rttmr .-  well  knowii;  ■ 

wes*>  of  the  carcass,  the  fdruji-r^  are  in  general     tl*at  at  the  same  tiise  thev  were  deliverinf  tke 

de»irou^  of  obtainii.^  a  breed  larger  and  Uiore     unhappy  victim  to  certain  death.     Hence  ibc 

profitabl<».  ^  capital  par.ishsients  inflicted  on  the  aociot 

IlEKECiELDv  in  old  nrltery,  a  tribnte  or     DooatiaU  axnl  Manichsans  by  the  enpenn 

tax  for  the  liLiiiiteiiance  of  an  annv.  TheoJo»ias  and  Jcstinlan  :  hence  alsotMC<» 

Ji  EREl'.V.  ad.  (hi  re  ami  i«<.)  1  n  tii:$.  »t':taiioa  of  the  emperor  Frederic  meotioiicdby 

HEKEI'XTU.  aJ.  Inthii  (//ooAir).  Lyndeir^e,  afijad^ins   all    perioes  vithtit 

li  EKE(yF.  ad.  From  thi> ;  of  tlii^  (Shak.).     dtViinrnon  to  be  bamt  with  fire  who  werecoo- 

HRKKO'X.  fid.  L'pon  tu'.s  (Utoi'-h).  vicu'd  of  heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  )^p* 

KFKKO'i  T.  i(/.  Outnf  r!ii«  plaire  (.Sy«rn.).     The  same  emperor,  in   another  coastitntioak 

llKKEMl'J  ir.XL.    a.    («.c/wi7io,i/.    \t*>iii    onlained,  that  if  an v  temporal  lord,  wbea id* 

ereatife ;  her^OiiliqUj  Fr.)  Silittry;  saluM^      monUhed  by  tlie  cfiarch,   should  DFj^lect  to 

to  a  hcTiiiit  (Popr).  '  rlt*ar  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  ynr* 

HI^KESIAH(.'il.  9.  {hcretiarqur^  Frcnf.h.)    it  shoald  be  lawful  for  fi»od  catbolic«  to  wm 

A  leader  in  hi'ri>y  (SiUlin^rfltcl).  and  ot'cnpy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  extenii- 

IlE'llKSV.  «.  (h*:rc4ie^  rr. ;  hcernh,  Lat.)     njte  the  heretical  possessor!.     Andnpoathii 

An  opinion  of  private  men  ditfvn'nt  fruu)  that     foundation  wa>  built  that  arbitrarv  pown**  » 

of  the  catholic  and  orthodox  church  (Dacon).     lonir  claime«l  and  so  fatally  exerted^rtbepopf. 

Herebt,  in  law,  an  offence  against  Chris-    ofdisposiujreTen  oftlie  kfnfrdonisof^refiractory 

tianity,  consisting  in  a  denial  of  some  of  its     princes  to  more  dutiful  sons  of  the  chairh. 

ebseiitial   doctrint's,  publicly  and  obstinate! v     The  immediatt  event  of  this  constitution  w 

avowed  ;  bein^  defined,  ^^seuteutia  rernin  ditl-    something  singular,  and  may  serve  to  illastnn 

n/irum  hinntiHo 9€n9u  exroffitata^  palamdocta     at  once  the  gratitude  of  tlie  holy  see,  andthf 

at  pertinaciter  d^fintay    And  hi-re  it  ninst  be    just  puni>hiucnt  of  the  royal  bi<;ot ;  for,  apOJ 

acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  lielief    theauthority  of  this  very  constitntion,  the  pipr 

or  nnlK'lief,   not  tending   to  ovtTtiirn  Chris-     afterwards  I'xpeMnl  this  very  emjierorFrw.Trf 

tianity  itself,  <>r  to  sup  the  foundations  of  nio-     from  his  kingdom  uf  .Sicily,  and  gave  it  lo 

mlitv*  are  by  no  means  the  ohjert  of  coercion     CharleNof  Anjou. 

)iy  tfie  civil  magistrate.  What  <loctiines  :«ha1l  Christianity  being  thus  deformed  by  tlieda> 
therefore  he  afijudged  hereby,  was  left  by  our  mon  of  persecution  upon  the  contii'ient,  ire 
old  constitution  to  the  determination  of  the  cannot  expect  that  uur  own  islau-l  shoalJ  i*** 
ecclesiastical  jiulge ;  who  had  herein  a  most  entirely  tree  from  the  same  scourge.  And 
arbitrary  latitude  allowed  him.  For  the  gene-  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient  prece^ltsa 
ral  definition  of  an  heretic  given  by  Lynde-  a  writ  dc  hirretivo  voniLurendtK  wliirh  U 
woile  extends  to  the  smallest  deviations  from  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  ciu* 
the  doctrines  of  the  holy  church:  ^*- hceicticug  mon  law  itself.  However,  it  ap|M»ar>  !r.«is 
est  quidubitfUdeJidccalholivttyCtquitit'ffli^it  thence  that  the  cimviction  of  heresv  hy  iV 
servure  c«,  qua;  Homauft  crrit/tia  utaluU,  ittu  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  eK'le>ii»J-* 
9crvarc  dtcrtvvrat,'*  Ur,  as  the  stiitntc  2  lien,  cal  court,  but  before  the  arclibishnp  hiii.wli  is 
lA'.  c.  \o.  expresses  it  in  Knglisli,  ^Meachers  a  povincial  synod;  and  that  the  deliajur.r. 
of  eiToneonso|)inions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  d<)  a>  ^ir 
blessed  deteiniinations  of  the  holy  church.'*  should  please  with  him:  so  tliat  t}iec:<n'! 
Very  contrary  this  to  the  usage  of  the  first  ge-  had  a  controul  over  the  spiritual  pijwer.  ic* 
neral  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  might  pardon  the  convict  by  issuing  itu  p\- 
doctrines  with  the  utmost  precision  and  exact-  cess  against  him  ;  the  writ  de  hvrrtticot:'*i^-*' 
ness.  Ancl  what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  retido  being  not  a  writ  of  course,  bur  isvaiu' 
punishment,  the  uncertainty  of  the  crime  only  by  the  special  direction  uf  tiie  kioj  in 
seems  to  have  enhanced  it  in  those  days  of  council, 
blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.     It  is  true  that         Hut  in  thereignof  Ilenrv  IV.  when  thervt 


the  sancti*  '  "^  hyiK)crisyof  the  c^anonists  of  the  christian  Vorld  began  to  open,  and  tb: 

went  a'  eV  than  enjoining  penance,  seeds  of  the  protestant  religion  (tliou.:h  «nu»T 

exec  id  ecclesiastical  depriva-  the  oppmhrious  name  of  lollardy)  CiKik  nvt'-- 

tiop  iigh  afterwards  they  pro-  thiskingdoui;  thcclergy,talvin''advi»nfai*f  iV.«!j 

cee  'sonment  by  tin'  ordinary,  the  king's  dubious  title  to  deinand  an  incrr  i*-* 

anr  dai»;jic/*  «*«*.     Dut  lu  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  act  of  par^ii- 
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mentt  trhich   sharpened   tlie  alge  of  perse-  ocesan  also;  though  he  agrees,  that  in  either 

cation  to  its  utmost  keenness.     For,  by  that  case  the  writ  de  hceretico  combnrciido  was  not 

statate,  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  inter*  deniaiidable  of  common  riglit^  but  {j^rancable 

▼ention  of  a  synod,  might  convict  of  heretical  or  otherwise  merely  at  the  king*s  discretioo. 

tenets :    and   unless  the  convict  abjured   his  But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that 

opinions,  or  if  after  aijuration  he  relapsed,  the  by  this  statute  a  boundary  is  for  the  first  time 

sheriff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  set  to  what  shall  be  arrounted  heresy  ;  nothing 

bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  for  the  future  being  to  hi?  90  determined,  but 

flames,  without  waiting  for  tfie  consent  of  the  only  such  tenets  which  have  been  heretofore 

crown.  By  the  statute  2  Hen.  V.  c.  7*  lollardy  so  declared,   1.  by  the  words  of  the  canonical 

was  also  made  a  temporal  offence,  and  indict-  scriptures ;  2.  by  the  first  four  general  councils, 

mble  in  the  king's  courts ;  which  did  not  there-  or  such  others  as  have  only  U!$ed  the  words  of 

by^in  an  exclasive,  but  only  a  concurrent,  the  holy  Scriptures;  or,  3.  which  shall  hereaf- 

Jnrisdiction  with  the  bishop's  consistory.  ter  be  so  declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.  Thus  was 

religion  In^gan  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  heresy  reduced  to  a  greater  certainty  than  be- 

ccclesiastics  was  somewhat  moderated;    for  fore ;  though  it  might  not  have  been  the  worse 

tboagh  what  heresy  is  was  not  then  precisely  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  still  more  precise 

defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  some  points  what  ft  and  particular :  as  a  man  continued  still  liable 

is  not:  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  de-  to  be  burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  un- 

daring  that  offences  against  the  see  of  Rome  derstand  to  be  heresy,  till  the  ecclesiastical 

are  not  heresy,  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  jndge  so  interpreted  the  words  of  the  c&noni- 

restrained  from  proceeding  in  any  case  upon  cal  scriptures. 

aure  suspicion;  that  is,  unless  the  party  be  For  the  writ  de  hserctico  comburendo  re- 

accQsed  by  two  credible  witnesses,  or  an  in-  tnained  still  in  force;  and  we  have  instances  of 

dictment  of  heresy  be  first  previously  found  in  its  being  put  in  execution  upon  two  baptists 

tbe  king's  courts  of  common  law.    And  yet  in  the  seventeenth  of  Elizabeth,  andtwoAri- 

tlie  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  yet  abated,  ans  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.    But  it  was  to- 

bnt  only  diverted  into  a  lay  channel.     For  in  tally  abolished,  and  heresy  again  subjected 

six  years  afterwards,  by  statute  31  Hen.  VI II.  only  to  ecclesiastical  correction,  pro  salute ani- 

C  14.  the  bloo<ly  law  of  tlie  six  articles  was  mse,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  2U  Car.  II.  c.  9: 

■lade,  which  established  the  six  most  contested  for,  in  one  and  the  same  reign,  our  lands  were 

points  of  popery,  transubstantiation,  conimu-  delivered  from  the  slaver]^  of  military  tenures; 

aion  in  one  Kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the 

monastic  vows,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  habeas  corpus  act;  and  our  minds  from  the  ty- 

•nricular  confession ;  which  points  were  "  de«  ranny  of  superstitious  bigotry,  by  demolishing 

termined  and  resolved  by  the  most  godly  stndf,  this  last  badge  of  persecution  in  the  English 

pain, and  travail  of  his  majestv :  for  which  his  law. 

most  hnmble  and  obedient  subjects,  the  lords  Every  thing  is  now  less  exceptionable,  with 
•piritaal  and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  inspect  to  the  spiritual  cognizance  and  spiritual 
parliament  assembled,  did  not  only  render  and  punishment  of  heresy:  but  still  much  is  wanting 
fnre  bnto  his  iiighness  their  most  hi&h  and  to  the  amelioratiun  of  the  laws  in  this  respect, 
Eearty  thanks ;"  but  did  also  enact  and  declare  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  mo^t  pious  and  ex- 
mll  oppugners  of  the  first  to  be  heretics,  and  to  cellent  clergymen  of  the  established  church. 
be  burnt  with  fire;  and  of  the  five  last  to  be  Certainly  what  constitutes  heresy  ought  to  be 
Mons,  and  to  suffer  death.  The  same  statute  more  strictly  defined,  and  no  prosecution  per« 
•ttablished  a  new  and  mixed  jurisdiction  of  mitted,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  till  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  tenets  in  question  are  by  proper  authority  pre- 
beretics ;  the  reigning  prince  being  then  equal-  viously  declared  to  be  heretical.  T'lider  these 
Ij  intent  on  destroying  the  supremacy  of^  the  restrictions, some  think  it  necessary  for  the  sup- 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  establishing  all  other  port  of  the  national  religion  that  the  officers 
tbeir  corruptions  of  the  christian  religion.  of  the  church  should  have  power  to  censure 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  heretics;  yet  not  to  harass  them  with  temporal 

Tmrioos  repeals  and  revivals  of  these  sanguinary  penalties,  much  less  to  exterminate  or  destroy^ 

laws  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  let  us  pro-  them.    The  legislature  hath  inde«*d  thought  it 

ceed  to  tlie  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  when  proper  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  again 

the  reformation^ was  finally  established  with  interpose,  with  regard  to  one  si»eeies  of  heresy, 

temper  and  decency,  unsullied  with  party-ran-  very  prevalent  in  modern  time^ ;  for  by  statute 

conr,  or  personal  caprice  and  resentment.     By  9  and  10  W.  II  I.  c.  32.  if  any  person  educated 

statute  1  Eliz.  c.  I.  all  former  statutes  relating  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  professing  the 

to  heresy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  juris-  same,  shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or 

diction  of  heresy  as  it  stood  at  common  law ;  advised  speakinir*  deny  any  one  of  the  persons 

▼is.  as  to  the  infliction  of  common  censures,  in  in  tlie  holy  Trinity  to  be  Qod,  or  maintain 

the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  in  case  of  burning  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  shall 

the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  synod  only.    Sir  undergo  the  same  penalties  and  incapacities 

Siattliew  Male  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  which  were  just  now  mentioned  to  be  inflicted 

and  holds  that  such  power  resided  in  tlte  di-  ou  apoktacy  by  the  same  statute. 


HER  HER 

HERETIC,  ilia  general  sense,  is  jone  tyofRayensbnrg,  with  a  famous  naimerjp,  be- 
that  sets  up  to  be  the  b^ad,  or  chooses  to  join  longing  to  the  protestants  of  the  confessioB  of 
himself  to  a  particalar  religions  sect.  Angsbnrg,  whose  abbess  is  a  prinopss  of  At 

Heretic,  in  a  bad  sense,  according  to  the  empire.     Lat.  52.  9  N.     Lon  8. 47  B. 
opinion  of  Whitby,  Foster,  and  many  others,        HERGRUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hongv 

is  one  who  knowingly  esponscs  a  false  doctrine,  ry,  noted  for  its  mines  of  Titriol,  which  are 

is  insincere  in  his  profession,  and  asserts  and  very  rich.   Lat.  48.  30  N.     Lon.  18.  15  E. 
defends  what  he  is  convinced  is  contrary  to        fiEKI,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  two 

Christianity,  and  consequently  supports  the  in-  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Teniate.     It  is  not  mors 

terest  of  a  faction,  in  order  to  serve  some  bad  than  two  miles  in  circamference,   bat  fcry 

designs.    According  to  this  opinion,  a  heretic  fertile  and  well  inhabited, 
not  only  entertains  Hi-ong  sentiments  of  chris-        HERIOT,  in  law,  signifies  a  tribute  given  to 

tianit]^,  but  doth  this  wilfully,  and  with  an  ill  the  lord  for  his  better  preparation  towards  war. 

intention :  so  that  no  mere  error  of  the  judg*  And  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  it  appears,  thai 

ment  can  be  heresy,  and  no  honest  man,  who  at  the  death  of  the  great  men  of  this  nation, lo 

is  not  condemned  of  himself,  can  possibly  be  a  many  horses  and  arms  were  to  he  paid  for  as 

heretic.  they  were  in  their  respective  life-times  obliged 

The  heretics,  whom,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  keep  for  the  king's  service.    A  beriot  wu 

we  are  directed  to  avoid,  were  not  the  humble,  6rst  paid  in  arms  and  horses ;  it  is  now  by  some 

modest,    and    peaceable,    though   erroneous  custom  sometimes  tlte  best  live  beast  wfaidi  the 

christians,  who  adhered  to  the  authority  of  tenant  dies  possessed  of,  sometimes  the  best  in* 

Christ,  and  desired  to  knowand  do  his  will ;  but  animate  goods,  under  which  a  jewel  or  pieceof 

the  proud,  pragmatical,  turbulent  party-men,  plate  may  be  included.    Some  are  due  o?  cus- 

who  disturbed  and  divided  the  church  by  their  tom,  some  by  tenure,  and  by  reservation  urn 

impositions  and  innovations,  on  the  terms  of  deeds  executed  within  time  or  memory :  those 

brotherly  affection  and  christian  communion,  due  by  custom  are  the  most  frequent, 
and  by  assuming  an  authority  over  their  fellow-        For  an  beriot  service,  or  for  an  berioiie- 

christians.     Heresy,  in  the  sense  of  scripture,  served  by  wa^  of  tenure,  the  lord  may  cither 

doth  not  consist  in  simple  error;  nor  were  seize  or  distrain, 

those  heretics  who  were  anathematized  and        HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  anud 

persecuted :  but  only  those  who  anathematized  with  a  great  number  of  iron  spikes,  with  their 

and  persecuted  others,  refusing  to  acknowledge  points  outwards,  and  supported  by  a  pivot,  #■ 

them  for  true  christians,  on  account  of  their  which  it  turns. 

supposed  or  real  mistakes;  agreeably  to  this        HE'RITABLE.  a.  (A^eret,  Lat.)  Capable 

sense  of  the  appellation,  it  is  justly  observed  to  inherit  whatever  may  be  inherited  (iiu^ 
by  Mr.  Hallet,  that  the  pope  is  the  greatest        HE' KIT  AGE.  s,  (Aert/are,  French.)    I. 

heretic  in  the  world.    See  H al let's  Notes,  &c.  Inheritance;  estate  devolved  by  snccessioa; 

vol.  iii.  disc.  ix.  p.  390.  and  Furneaux's  Let-  estate  in  general ;  (^Rogerw),  2.  (In  divinity.) 

ters  to  Judge  Blackstone,  p.  30.  The  people  of  (lod. 

A  real  heretic  is  properly  he  who  maintains        HERITIE'RA.  Looking-glass  plant    la 

a  false  opinion,  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy,  botany,  a  ^enus  of  the  class  moncecia,  order 

faction,  or  hypocrisy.     A  heretic  makes  pro-  monodelphia.    Calyx  five-toothed ;  coroHeOi 

fession  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  is  distin-  Male :  anthers  ten,  without  filaments.  Fern, 

guished  from  an  infidel,  Jew,  and  idolater.  germs  five ;  drupes  dry  with  one  sabgiobohur 

A  man  does  not  become  an  heretic  by  doing  seed.     One  speeies :  an  East  Indian  tree* 
a  thin^ condemned  or  forbidden  by  the  gospel,        HERM^EA,    ancient    Greek    festivab  ii 

and  of  consequence  repugnant  to  the  christian  honour  of  Hermes  or  Mercury.     At  the  Cr»- 

faith  ;  but  by  a  stiff,  disingenuous,  wilful,  tur-  tan  Hermsea  the  servants  sat  down  at  the  table 

bulent  adherence  to  an  opinion  opposite  to  while  their  masters  waited, 
some  article  of  the  christian  faith,  whether  it        HERMANN  (James\  a  learned  madieiDa- 

reffard  speculation  or  practice.  tician  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  member 

HERE'TICAL.  a.  (from  heretic,')    Con-  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  was  bom 

ta\n\xiz  hereby  (^Decay  of  Biety),  at  Basil  in  16/8.     He  was  a  great  traveller ; 

HEKE'TICALLY.  ad.  With  heresy.  and  for  6  years  was  professor  of  mathematics 

HERETO'  ad,  (Aereand  to,)  To  tliis ;  add  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  be- 
to  this.  ing  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1/24,  as  well 

llERETOCHS,    among    our    Saxon    an-  as  his  compatriot  Daniel  Bernoulli.    On  bb 

cestors,  signified  the  same  with  dukes  or  duces,  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  appointed 

denoting  the  commanders  or  leaders  of  their  professor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Basil; 

armies.  where  he  died  in  1 7^3^  at  55  years  of  age.  He 

HERETOFORE,  ad,  (hereto  and  ybre.)  wrote  several  mathematical  and  philosophical 

Formerly;  anciently  (JSonth),  pieces,  in  the  memoirs  of  different  academies, 

HEREUNTO',  ad,  (here  and  trnfo.)    To  and  elsewhere :  but  his  principal  work  istbe 

this  (Locke),  Phoronomia,  or  two  Books  on  the  forces  and 

HERE VVI'TH.  ad.  With  this  (Hayward).  Motions  of  both  Solid  and  Flaid  Bodies ;  4to. 

HERFORD,  or  Hervorden,  a  free  iui-  1716:  a  very  learned  work  on  the  new  mathe- 

perial  town  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  the  coun«  matical  physics. 


HER  II  E  R 

HERMANN!  A.  In  botany,  a  fifenui  of  th«    mmnhrodite,")  Partaking  of  both  vexes  (£?roir/i). 


celled,  many  seeded.  Thirty  species ;  all  shrubs  travel  to  (gratify  his  cnriositv.    When  he  came 

mnd  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Tliey  to  Caria  he  bathed  himself  in  a  fountain,  and 

•re  propagpated  by  cuttings,  planted  oaring  any  8aliii:icis,  the  nymph  who  presided  over  it,  be- 

of  the  summer  months,  in  a  bed  of  fresh  earth,  came  enamunre'd  of  him,  and  attempted  to  se- 

obserring  to  water  and  shade  them  till  they  duce  him.   lie  continued  deaf  to  all  entreatieSt 

hare  taken  root :    in  about  six  weeks  after  and  Salmacis,  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force 

planting  they  should  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  what  was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  emoraccd 

of  earth  at  their  roots,  and  planted  in  pots,  hirn,  and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two 

filled  with  light  fresh  earth,  placing  them  in  a  biit  one  bodv.     Ilcr  prayers  were  heard,  and 

•faady  situation  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  Salmacis  and  Hemiaphroditus,  now  two  in  one 

ftller  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  open  bmly,  still  preserved  the  characteristics  of  both 

ur  till  sometime  in  October,  when  they  must  tliei'r  sexes.   H^rmaphroditus  begged  the  god* 

be  removed  to  tlie  green-house,  and  have  as  that  all  who  bathed  m  that  fountain  might  be« 

Bmeb  free  air  as  possible :  they  must  be  fre-  come  effeminate. 

^vently  watered,  and  will  require  to  he  new  HRKMAS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clase 

potted  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  September,  poly^mia,  order  monoecia.     Herin. :    umbel 

The  plants  are  also  raised  from  feeds,  which  terminal;  involucres  general  and  partial;  um- 

■mst  be  sown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed :  when  bellets  with  truncate  rays,  the  central  ones  flo* 

the  plants  come  np,  they  should  be  transplant-  riferous;   petals  five:   stamens  five,  barren; 

cd  into  small  pots,  and  plunged  into  another  seeds  in  pairs,  nearly  orbicular.     Male  umbels 

noderate  ho^bed,  in  oruer  to  promote  their  lateral ;  involucres  general  and  partial ;  um- 

footing ;  after  that  they  must  be  hardened  by  bellets  many-flowered;    petals  five,  stamens 

degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  may  then  be  dvo^  fertile.     Five  speciei :  all  herbi  of  the 

tralted  as  the  old  plants ;  but  they  seldom  pro-  Cape, 

dace jrood  seeds  in  this  country.  HERMATHENA,  a  statue   representing 


with  a  doable  wall,  and  a  deep  moat.  Lat.  46.  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 

SI5  N.  Lon.  24.  40  E.  HERMES  TRISMEGl8TUS,an  Egyptian 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (hermaphrodituB^  priest  and  philosopher ;  who  taught  his  coun* 
9f§tjKfpA%(y  from  'Ep|ui}c,  Mercury,  and«  *A^f o2>7r,  trymen  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  mea- 
Venns,  i.e.  partaking  of  both  sexes).  The  true  surement  of  lands,  and  the  knowledge  of  hie- 
hennaphrocTite  of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  roglyphics.  He  lived,  as  it  is  believed,  more 
with  male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  female  than*  1900  years  before  the  chriRtian  sRra.  Cle* 
•titnre  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and  large  mens  Alex'andrinu't  has  recorded  a  list  of  more 
peUii ;  or  the  woman  with  female  organs  of  than  40  of  this  philosopher's  works,  none  of 
^eeeration,  and  the  male  stature  of  body,  that  which  remain  among  all  that  list.  Not  one 
M,  broad  chest  and  narrow  pelvis.  The  term  treatise  is  professedly  written  on  chemistry,  al- 
io now  often  nsed  to  express  any  lusus  naturae  though  we  find  sonic  on  every  other  science, 
wherein  the  parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a  except  that  one  which  has  received  from  him 
niztore  of  both  sexes.  But  it  is  of  still  fiir-  the  name  of  Hermetic  philosophy, 
tber  use  in  natural  history,  and  accurately  ap-  Hkkmes  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries, 
plied  to  a  variety  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  a  sort  of  square  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god 
as  iniects  and  worms,  as  well  as  to  most  classes  Mercury,  usually  made  of  marble,  though 
of  vegetables.  Thus  snails  are  hermaphrodites :  sometimes  of  brass  or  other  materials,  without 
Aey  possess  the  organs  of  both  sexes,  but  can-  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  (iri^eks  and 
aot  propagate  without  copulating,  the  male  Romans  in  their  crossways.  Servius  gives  us 
iH^ns  of  the  one  being  applied  to  the  female  the  orii^in  thereof  in  his  comment  on  the 
organs  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  fe-  eighth  hook  of  tiie  /Eneid.  Svune  shepherds, 
■Mie  aphis  is  an  extraordinary  hermaphrodite :  says  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called 
ehe  generally  propagates  from  union  with  the  by  the  (ireeks  Hermes,  asleep  on  a  mountain, 
male, bat  if  remscd  or  precluded  from  possess-  cut  off  his  hands;  from  which  he,  as  well  as 
ing  it,  the  is  said  to  propagate  from  her  own  the  mountain  where  tiie  action  was  done,  he- 
powers  alone.  Upon  tnis  sunject  however  there  came  denominated  Cvllenius,  from  xi/XXe;  maim* 
ui  some  doubt :  for  it  is  probable  that  both  the  ed:  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer- 
apliis  and  the  hen  will  at  times  propagate  sue-  tain  statues  without  arms  are  denominated 
oesslYely,  or  at  least  more  than  once,  from  a  Hermeses  or  Hermse.  But  this  etymology  of 
single  coition.  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius  contradicts  most  of  the 

Hermaphrodite    flower.      In   botany,  other  ancient  authors;   who  derive  it  lience, 

heTinjg  both  anther  and  stiffma.    An  herma-  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a  city  of 

phrodite  plant  is  that  which  has  only  herma-  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cylkene  itself, 

phrodite  flowers.  which  had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

HERMAPHRODl'TICAL.  a.  (from  her-  HERMERACLE8,  in  antiquity,  a  statue 


HER  HER 

compounded  of  the  figures  of  Mercary  and  HER'MITESS.  #.  (from  kermii.^    A  wo 

Hercules.  man  retired  to  devotion. 

HERMETIC,    or    Hermetical    art,    a  HEK'MiTJCAL.  a.  (from  hermit.}    Soita- 

name  ijfiven  tu  chemistry,  on  a  supposition  that  ble  to  a  hermit. 

Hermes  Trismriristus  WHS  the  inventor  of  tite  ilERMOOACTYL.     See     Hermodactt- 

art,  or  that  he  exrclled  tlierein.     See  Thoth.  lu«. 

HERMETICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  is  that  HERMODACTYLUS.      (hemwdaetylMS, 

which  unilertakes  to  solve  and  explain  all  the  iptfoiaxJuTios-)  Etymologists  have  always derifed 

phenomena  of  nature,  from  the  rhree  cliemical  tliis  word  from  Ep/ti>f,  Mercury,  and  imxh^fi  a 

principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  finder.     It  is  probably  named  from  Hennas, a 

Hermetical    physic,    or    medicine,    is  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose   banks  it  groin, 

that  system  or  hypothesis  in  the  art  of  healing'  and  3ax7L'Xof,  a  date,  which  it  is  like).  The  root 

which  explains  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  of  a  species  of  colchicum  not  yet  ascertained, 

operations  of  medicine,  on  the  principles  of  the  hut  supposed  to  he  the  colchicum  iUyricnm  of 

liermetical  philosophy^  and  particularly  on  the  Linncus,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  flattened  oa 

system  of  alkali  and  acid.     It  has  been  16ng  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other,  of  a  white 

exploded.  colour,  compact  and  solid,  vet  easy  to  cat  or 

Hermetical  seal,  in  chemistry,  a  manner  powder.     This    root,  whicL    has   a   viscous, 

of  stopping  or  closing  glass  vessels  so  very  sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and  uo  remarkable 

accurately  that  nothing  can  escape.     It  is  per-  smell,  is  imported  from  T^irkey.     Their  use  is 

formed  by  lieating  the  neck  of^the  vessel  in  totally  laid  aside  in  the  practice  of  tlie  present 

the  flame'  of  a  lamp  or  otherwise,  till  it  be  day.     Formerly  the]r  were  esteemed  as  catlul^ 

ready  to  melt,  and  tnen  with  a  pair  of  pincers  tics,  which  power  is  wanting  in  those  tkit 

twisting  or  bending  it  till  the  orifice  is  closed :  reach  this  country, 

it  is  then  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed.  HERMODORUS,  a  philosopher  of  Ephe- 

HERME'TICALLY.  ifd.  According  to  the  sus,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter, 

hermetical  or  chvmic  art  (^Bentiei/),  the  Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  tlie 

HERMHARt'OCUATES,    in    antiquity,  ten  tables  of  laws,  which  had  been  collected  ia 

a  figure  of  a  deity  composed  of  Mercury  and  Greece  (Cicero^ — 2.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book 

Harpocrates.  called  No/ufxia. 

HERMIONE,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ver  HERMON,  or  Aermon,  in  andent  reo- 
nus,  who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  graphy,  a  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  called 
Juno,  honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  pre-  Sanior  by  the  Phoinicians,  and  Sanir  or  Seoir 
sence,  and  she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is 
veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  which  had  been  also  called  Sion  (Moses);  hot  must  not  be  eon- 
made  by  Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  founded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerusalem.  By  tlio 
serpent  with  her  husband  Cadmus,  and  plac-  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion ;  in  the  Valgtte, 
ed  in  the  Elvsian  fields.  2.  A  daughter  of  it  is  called  Sirion.  Joshua  informs  us,  tint  it 
Menclaus  anci  Helen.  She  was  privately  pro-  was  the  dominion  ofOg  king  of  Bashan;  which 
wised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  the  son  ot  Aga-  must  be  understood  of  its  south  side.  Itisne- 
memnon  ;  but  her  father,  iirnorant  of  this  pre-  ver  particularly  mentioned  by  profane  writers; 
engagement,  gave  her  tiand  to  Pyrrhus  the  son  being  comprised  under  the  appellation  Li- 
of  Achilles.  Pyrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  banus,  or  Antilibanus,  with  which  moontUB 
carried  home  llerniione  and  married  her.  Her-  it  is  joined  to  the  east.  It  is  also  called 
niione,  tenderly  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  Hermonim  plurally.  Psalm  xliii.  6.  becaose  it 
looked  upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indigna-  was  extensive,  an^  contained  several  moon- 
tion.  Accordino-  to  others,  however,  Hermione  tains. 

received  the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  plea-  HERMOTIMUS,    a    famous    prophet  of 

sure.  Her  jealousy  for  Andromache,  according  Clazomcnae.    It  is  said  that  his  soul  sepaiated 

to  some,  induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  e?ery  part  of 

and  to  destroy  Pwrhus.     She  gave  herself  to  the  earth  to  explain  futurity,  after  which  it 

Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  received  the  returned  again  and  animated  his  frame.    His 

kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  wife,  who  was  acuuainted  with  the  fre<|aent 

Hermione,  in  ancient  geography,  a  con-  absence  of  his  soul,  took  advantage  of  it  and 

siderable  city  of  Ar^olis.     It  was  in  ruins,  ex-  burnt  his  body,  as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived 

cent  a  few  temples,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  ;  the  soul  of  its  natural  receptacle.   Hermotimos 

who  says  that  the  new  city  was  at  the  distance  received  divine  honours  in  a  temple  at  Claso- 

of  four  stadia  from  the  promontory  on  which  menae,  into  which  it  was  unlawful  for  wooien 

the  temple  of  Neptune  stood.    It  gave  name  to  to  enter. 

the  Sinus  Hcrmionicus,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  HERMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 

Argolicus.  Ionia,  which  rose  near  Doryioeum,  a  town  of 

filE'RMrjr.   s.  (hermitcy   French.)     1.   A  Pluygia,  and  passed  through  the  phtins  of 

solitary;  an  anchoret;  one  who  retires  from  Smyrna,  down  to  the  sea. 

society  to  contemnlation  and  devotion.     2.  A  HERN.  s.  (Contracted  from  heron). 

beadsman;    one  bound  to  pray  for  another:  HERMANDIA.  Jafk  in  a  box.  Myrobo- 

improper  (Shakspeare),  laa.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  moQoe- 

HE'RMITAGE.  s,  (hermitage^  French.)  cia,  order  triandria.  Male:  calyx  three-parted; 

The  veW  or  habitation  of  a  hermit  {Additon),  corol  three-petalled.    Fern,  calyx  very  entirr, 


HERNIA. 

truncate ;    corol  six-petallcd ;  drape  liollow  made  by  Poupart's  or  Fallopias's  ligamentSv 

with  an  opon  mouth,  and  moveable  kernel,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  along  with  the 

Two  species.  great  crural  vein  and  artery. 

1.  H.  sonora:  with  peltate  leaves;  a  native  Horses  and  other  quadrupeds  are  snbject  to 
of  the  West  Indies.  various  species  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  man. 

2.  II.  ovigeta;  with  ovate  leaves,  petioled  In  the  horse  more  esuecially  we  meet  with  it 
at  the  base.  A  native  of  India.  Both  are  lofty  from  accidents  and  violent  exertion.  It  is  thus 
trees  with  a  whitish  brittle  wood,  in  their  ably  described  by  Gih^ton.  **  When  any  part 
native  habitations ;  but  seldom  in  trausplanta-  of  the  fs^uts  or  caul  makes  its  way  through  the 
tion  rise  higher  than  a  shrub  of  moderate  tall-  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  it  is  railed  a  rup- 
ness.  The  latter  is  esteemed  in  India  an  anti-  ture ;  when  any  part  of  the  guts  falls  into  the 
dote  against  poisoned  arrows,  but  on  no  sulfi-  scrotum,  it  is  said  to  be  a  complete  rupture ; 
cient  authority.  when  at  the  navel,  it  is  called  an  umnilical 

HERNIA,  (hernia,  from  <f'oc,  a  branch,  nipture.   I  once  saw  a  fine  Spanish  stone  horse 

because  it  protrudes  forwards.)     Hernia  is  a  with  a  complete  rupture ;  the  swelling  was  so 

swelling  produced  by  the  t'iiiling  down,  or  extrenieiy  large,  that  the  irnt  extended  the 

protniston,  of  some  part  or  parts  which  ought  scrotum  down  to  his  hock,     f  his  circumstance 

naturally  to  be  contained  within  the  cavity  of  rendered  the  cure  in  a  great  measure  impracti- 

thc  belly.  cable.    It  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  1  ever 

'I'he  places  in  which  these  tumours  make  saw,  and,  in  fact,  if  is  a  case  that  must  seldom 

their  appearance,  in  order  to  form  what  \»  call-  happen,  the  position  of  a  horsc*s  body  being 

ed  hernia,  arc  the  groin,  tiie  navel,  the  labia  such  as  cannot  so  easily  expose  him  to  nip* 

pudendi,  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  tures  into  the  scrotum,  as  men  are  whose  pos* 

and  every  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab-  ture  is  erect.   I  also  have  seen  a  gelding,  where 

domen.  probabl v  some  part  of  the  gut  or  peritoneum 

The  parts  which,  by  being  thrust  forth  from  had  made  its  way  through  the  vaginal  passage, 

the  cavity  ~in  which  they  ought  naturally  to  into  the  membranous  parts  of  the  sheath  on 

remain,  and  which  form  these  tumours,  are,  a  the  right  side ;  for  the  omentum  or  caul  seldom 

portion  of  the  omentum,  a  part  of  the  intesti-  reaches  so  low  in  a  horse,  his  continual  hori- 

nal  canal,  and  sometimes,  thougli  very  rarely,  zontal  motion  throwing  it  for  the  most  part 

the  stomach  and  liver.  forward  in  wrinkles.    The  swelling  was  about 

From  these  two  circumstances,  of  situation  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg^  a  great  part  of  which 

and  contents,  -are  derived  all   the   ditferent  might  be  thrust  hack  with  tlie  fmger  into  the 

appellations    by    which    hernias    are    distin-  cavity  of  the  lower  belly,  but  immediately  re- 

guished;  forexample,  they  are  called  inguinal,  turned  in  the  manner  of  a  flatulent  tumour; 

scrotal,  femoral,  umbilical,  and  ventral,  as  they  and  perhaps  there  might  be  some  portion  of 

happen  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  groin,  air  along  with  it.     The  cure  was  never  at- 

•crotum,  thigh,  navel,  or  belly.     If  a  portioa  tempted,  hecause  it  was  little  or  no  hindrance 

of  intestine  only  forms  it,  it  is  called  cnterocele,  to  the  horse  in  his  business,  the  swelling  being 

hernia  intestinalis,  or  gut  rupture :  if  a  piece  generally  fuller  when  he  stood  still  than  when 

of  omentum  only,  epiphicele,  hernia,  omenta-  he  worked. 

lis,  or  caul  rupture ;  and  if  both  intestine  and  *'  But  the  most  usual  ruptures  are  more  np* 

onientima  contribute  mutually  to  the  formation  wards,  and  proceed  from  strains  in  working, 

of  the  tumour,  it  is  called  entcro-epiplocele,  or  from  being  staked,  or  gored  by  bullocks, 

or  compound  rupture.  violent  kicks  from  other  horses,  very  high  leaps 

If  the  piece  oi  gut  or  caul  descends  no  lower  over  gates  and  hedges ;  all  which  tbings  some- 

tlian  the  irroin,  it  is  said  to  he  incomplete,  and  times  divide  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  aiKl 

is  called  nubonocele ;  if  the  scrotum  be  occu-  oft-times  without  piercing  or  rending  the  skin, 

pied  by  either  of  them,  the  rupture  is  said  to  whereby  a  portion  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part 

be  complete,  and  hears  the  name  of  oscheocele;  of  the  peritoneum,  and  when  the  wound  hap- 

tlie  latter  used  by  our  forefathers  to  be  attribut-  pens  to  be  forward,  part  of  the  caul  may  also 

ed  to  laceration  of  the  peritoneum,  the  former  be  lodged  where  these  muscles  are  separated  or 

to  its  dilatation  merely.  divided,  and  so  cause  a  swelling  of  a  proportion 

llie  opinion  that  the  scrotal  hernia  is  occa-  and  size  equal  to  the  nmt  made  in  the  part.  An 

stoned  by  a  forcible  division  or  breach  made  instance  ot  this  kind  I  once  saw,  of  a  very  fine 

in  the  peritoneum  has  always  been,  and  still  Flanders  mare,  that  had  a  rupture  near  her 

is,  with  the  unknowing,  a  very  prevailing  one,  navel  of  a  considerable  size,  which  however 

though  without  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  both  did  not  prevent  her  working,  but  as  it  grew 

the  scrotal  and  femoral  pass  out  from  the  ab-  larger  it  oecame  troublesome ;  and  a  very  emi- 

domen  by  openings  which  are  natural  to  every  nent  and  able  surgeon  imagining  the  substance 

human  body,  as  well  those  who  have  not  rup*  to  be  fleshy,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  wen,  per« 

tures  as  those  who  have.    The  former,  that  it  suaded  me  to  havs  some  trial  made  of  it  by  ex- 

the  scrotal,  descend  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  cision,  for  it  felt  solid  as  she  stood  on  her  legs, 

the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  near  which  might  be  owing  to  part  of  the  caul 

the  fibroin,  designed  for  the  passage  of  the  sper-  (which  is  always  rolled  forwards  in  working 

uiatic  vessels  in  men,  and  the  round  ligaments  horses),  and  along  with  this,  an  adventitious 

of  women ;  and  the  latter,  under  the^  hollow  growth  of  flesh,  caused  by  the  reudiug  of  the 
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•r  ^    I.:     .:?SL.  ■  iL'i^        •'     7  •*    A»  1RB  :>«iid  pass  through  it ;  and  this  wv  er.wa;-f 

■  '         "■               ir^         1-     iz*^'-ar2  *3«  faoM  of  his  sndden  death. 

.:■_  ■  "'^^i    f  za-  -  I  have  briefly  related  this  case."  adct '». 

■  -        ■   —  -  a  ]knit*r  that  those  n* ho  are  eiiiplojf-i  iKC 

-^t^  niiiy  he  s«)  far  informed  in  »qc!j  tiiiii 

■r-  js- ::» --xauiine  them  carefally  when  tfce  rnpi. 

;•»  T  a:27  •>ther  sudden  disorder,  seizes  tbeiL  fn 

T.ii    i-ipHcature  of  the  jtai  had  beeii  :«^ 

_.    -           '-     -  1        ^r—r-         ::..?  «.-^  Tir»i  :be  cavity  of  the  lower  beiiT.»:<i 

--    -.            — '  -             — :.     ::.:  r*".  ^  vi»  nnc  seized^  his  death  mi flrht  prxANr 

i-  --     -              -.-     r'.-          ■'•■      •«■-.    -■.  -  ii--  '»^n  prevented ;  for  this  ruptare  leytM 

.^                    -■   -.       .^-             -    r«-  -' — X  jr:>^r^i  iarirer  than  a  man's  fist." 

■  :  ^-  - —  ;  r  -rz"  —  :zf"  i£:i.i.v.%  roxnEXiTA  ("so  called  bcciiif  h 
'—-—.-  --  -~  .—• -  •■"•-.  ^'i  n.  .^  :  ^T?re,  bom  with  the  per««.»o)i.  Tfea 
»"-•■—  .  --  -  Tm.  *  •-.  ••  .  :^  r-^--*  if  aemia  consists  in  the  a'ihe»:oB«fa 
.-' ■              -   ■     -         :  '    -  :■ -r— •     ■  .    -»-«^  -r— iitt-i   portion   of   intestine  or  oanrsa 

i,-«    ii.~     .r    .  ■                —.   r!r       .:    7   -^  -.    se  *c-§;:i\e.  alter  its  descent  into  tbc  Kiv- 

.  --^    7    1'-              -    ■        -—It    ::::   •.  -^-  Tn.      Fi;*   idhesion    takes   place  wLli*  tbe 

-:»-  ■    -:-:r-r-           «      :-    — ««         "i;    ■  ,5*  -«•  c*r-_.f*    »  jet  in   the  abdomen,      l-'p*  i* 

■»-- -    If-    -t«— :-.       -*-■*         :-:    -e    *— — 3:  r3.i™z^  ne  Abdomen  it  draws  the  idbrnaf 

-::'i    '.  -■   ..  "«■               .  "■•   ^i--"-  ■:.—-•-  r^n  znrt^ze  ir  •?inentiini  alonir  wi-:h  it  icso  tx 

Le    r*      •  .«      ••■     .    ■   .      •■—--..• -.I*  r*r  -.r  ^.-n.  xvT^  it  t'i>rm^  the  hernia  coartfliti 

.-. -.      1.    -  etr    -.V-    -i—*--      :    z-    ••-:*   •!  -r.i.s:'- .  laraALis.  Femoni  Ler^laT  T&erf 

m  ::^  1  .    -•••'    .'"•    ■:•?«      •■   i»r    :■.**  -ir*     t-  »  :••  i.Tv»f*nce  Vtween  an  inznlnai  arvimnl 

i^          -;r  1    .*..   .-•  ■ !    i     -  -     •— ^r    -  •  VT*«  it-«-i.^  '.ir  xiac  ari-ws  rrom  ttie  piices  wl*if 

arii_.j;-c'^      ~"  c     .'■•■!-:...-     ^i       •;:  ^   ui  ur'"  sr*  ijmed.     Men  are  m«>sC  fobjecc  Id  ia- 

=tr    -^r         .    :-.       ■^.-    ^».    r~    ---•'.   r- rT  ri:  :ii.-   la^r  T»;men  Co  cmnl  hera'a,  procwd- 

^tr    >.  *<^-     :.  .*                   •:     ":     •     *-— -    ..'-  ::^   T-ini  :n«;  irve  of  th«?  pelr-*,  vbicb  if 

«•  ■■-     .-— .    ^                 ■ -•  •   ^.             ~     ■-  ••  "••-  —T'*^  "3  TTcea.  wii'le  t2:e  lEeri*  aiK!  the 

I  ^M»«"  rin«"ir  bj  tbe-.r  !Hiik  -j  f->rfe  ihe  is- 

;r  '^  *.  ^•.      .    .  "»  i-»^".::i">>    a  or  1  *;*;■•  tz^*  o«4a.  Lta.  heinfiwre 

.  '-                 -."-         :.  -s  -:3r»^.;    t   "ni»«n   '^.in.    ri    ses.   adtNd  liffw 

t                   ■^-     ^"1     .    rre  -;Mt.— ^ '-•- "i^  3ar:»  ui  '•*  r^r^fiv-id  ^«  the  »i*irN 

■  '                      -..f  ui'i  ~»  *»•••!•;••  T-ta  "n*  r^7«3-     1.1  tie  rrsnl 

-   -     .       ^              ^    7,  ^^  jH'-!  u,  -II*  Ti-r*  r^'^T-  7"  3a»  Tc*  of  ibf  ah- 

X -,      .  ^ -^.   .        >  •-  -r-:  !• '•••■■I  i  !•:»•■"  Fi^Tiar:  ♦    iTii^ar.  :i  ibe  iprfe 

*•■••:  -iL..;  ■■r-::e-:  "*■ -|.»  i.— li-iaufnt*  : f  :ii  «  L; ramrol tt 

** -•          .    ^^•*'  :.»•    »-   ii:  ■  *      r*  .*    .  V  Tx  "■:  "-•?  *.*'  whkh 

i><."s.    •-.:  ..i^'f   -!■:    .-.^^•■'«  ,r  jii  !••*    r   .•*»  :  -    *- tti*  ia^on-'ur*'?- *,  »iiii*b  pnv 

ui     »  ..'.4  .1'    i.M     ;•-    n«  "•*   ? -.*'   ;ii;»rii 'iva.  .H.  '     - ■:*  t;:-;:  ■  ^     .  ;.nt-ir.    iini  n.  ^-f  r^  Ihe  mu*- 

l"  i.>    \;.'^«-t.".L'-»i   %-rifr   .-.i.t.  'iiir".    »  ^  •ui-  'u'l  r.-.  if;  f.  — ..  '  -  •  ■-•  :,,-"  ir"  -•!••  :hijK.    'li* 

,.'v.    I    'I    ii«     .i<a.:i»?   i£   4  vnrv  ri:n?  r'^i'.'n^  pTr-M'-iirr.,  ir.  .:-  T.a-ir:*  -sm*.    -ftnicts  tlirir 

■:ku   %  t.*  »-..i'A   ?>   1  r'ii:i''ir»j.  irw:  .:i  1  .'.aur.iT  p;i:i -.i^fit  h«Tr,  ,1*  :*  .   i^.  .»    -it*  -  •  r^ 'mit  it  liir- 

?;juiL'<»:ia.  •."\'r:u.-f»..i».iry.     "  1  hiS  inifs**.  '  *4ys  wnr  ^ivr^  tv;iv,  i-f    li   Tii*     i^i -fil  heniia.  l'» 

be,  "   •«iiiu»'»i  :u  X  |jer^.iii  of  *ii»finrti'*r»,  and  the  |iri-<i-.iiri«orrhe  ^  -— --^  lI'I-  :'^ir.^tli?!fDJ- 

iva»  t(>r>M«i  '■♦irii  ijur  jrativ  in  <iitiiu  y  and  «d,  fl»^rll^  ;i  hcrriii;    '..^     ir   i  jrfa:^r  or  i?** 

the  .\tfiiwtJiiini!*.     He  n;<:.:ivird  a  hurl  ivh.le  iiize  acrordinir  to  :•»*    m..«    :-   -..e  prolaiKf-i 

he  »tu*ju  at  tiic  pi»|iiet  aloriz  ^^'th  v#rii^  other  part*.     In   rhfr   inr.  !.i-     ir-i.a.  T"^  co.'ou  m 

hor>es:  ¥eCwencchro»Jffh  hiihij%'itjfr^«  v«'rywell  Mmictiiii«!t  foiirifJ.  j.  .  ::i«     p— i-u  r^rv  seN-io: 

lor  the  Vpiu'e  of  two  year*,  n'itviith%fiirirjifi|f  hijr  in  thrr  rrural  hm  i  "i-  !.ix  .:  :Le  cavisin 

thai  Jtfcident :  but  afti-r  a  l«rd  day*  huntinjr,  ifi  fref|ii«Mitly  socn  «'.::  tilt  :-•  .i;.  •:..!•?  of  lli«* 

taken  with  the  ^ripf*,  of  whii.h  he  died.  cohm.                                             ^ 
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I  w^  sent  fur  to  examine  hit  ahdofiiiri,  «  here  IIkknia    iilmorjl:5.        Ii-iT^aiatlun  of 

there  was  something  thai  Kurjiriftcd  all  that  .law  the  trhtirli*.     Ilnre  the  T*m  r^f-:  .\  i*  xrvy  rai- 

bim  opened.     'Ihe  rinjf  fhronj/h  whiih   the  propcriy  ;iiipliH:  there  i«  r^ru-^'v  n^moarin 

tttnica  vajfinalis  pasftea  appear*  phiiidy  in  a  the  dise'ahc,  as  there  mn*.t  r-p-.-**'Si/.r  be  in  ull 

iMVse  to  be  foruieJ  of  the  Irndinoim  part  of  the  loi:al  InHiuiirnations  of  the  so::  ru.r:«:  bat  if  tn- 


Ws*  has  the  strength  and  rirmneMW  ui  a  nioiir,  or  iittlannnatory  tnn2o:if  i!.»r,e  were  to 

ligament,  and  resemhies  a  fM'iii  or  larijre  otiet-  conntitnte  a  hernia,  there  v^c^A  be  ni>itbrr 

lole,  sndi  as  we  see  in  the  HaiU  of  a  nhip.   One  diM-riiniriation  in  the  g^enus  n-^r  trmkinarioD  in 

kaif  of  ihu  ring  was  torn  off  friMn  the  fle»h,  the  np'ries  of  the  disease.      Ir  i»  mi^re  urea- 

Uy  across  the   orifice,  whirh  tied  up   a  rately  named  ORcirrns,  which  «ee. 

of  the  colon  so  tight  that  nothing        IJernia    incaiiccrata.        \    nipturr  if 


HER  HER 

said  to  be  incarcerated  or  itrangulated,  wlien  HERNIOTOMY,  (^hemiatamia,  from  her* 
on  a  sudden  the  protruding'  viscns  cannot  be  nioy  and  n/Ltw,  to  cat).  The  operation  to  re- 
reduced  into  its  proper  cavity,  and  bad  synip-  muvc  the  KtranguLilcd  part  in  cases  of  incar- 
toms  arise,  as  voinitinif,  colic,  and  obstipation,  cerated  hernia.  This  term  ousrht  to  be  ex- 
fever  and  tumonrof  the  part:  which  alarming'  pnngcd  from  thechirurgical  vocabulary,  as  an 
symptoms  arise  either  from  obstruction  of  the  illegitimate  compound  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
intestines  or  from  suspended  circulation  of  the  As  the  Greek  xi;Xii  is  now  generally  appropri- 
blood.  The  danger  in  this  state  depends  on  the  atod  to  hernial  tumours,  it  should  give  way  to 
narronniess  of  the  stranirulating  opening,  and  celotomy,  which  indeed  has  been  already  made 
the  extent  of  the  parts  wTiich  have  rallen  down,  nse  of  by  more  correct  writers. 

Hernia  iNciuixALiK.    The  hernia  ingui-  HERO,  in  pagan  mythology,  a  great  and 

iialis  is  so  called  because  it  appears  in  both  illustrious  person^,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though 

sexes  at  the  groin.     It  is  one  of  the  divisions  supposed  by  the  populace  to  partake  of  immor- 

ofhemia,  and  includefT  all   those   herniae  in  tality,  and  after  his  death  to  be  placed  among 

which  the  parts  displaced  pass  out  of  the  ab.  the  number  of  the  gods.     The  word  is  formed 

domen  through  the  ring,  that  is,   the  arch  of  the  Latin  heroi,  and  that  of  the  (vreek  f^wr, 

formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  musculou^  semi-deas,  **  demi-god."     The  Greeks  erected 

obliquus  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the  passage  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 

of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  the  round  of  their  heroes,  and  established  a  kind  of  wor* 

ligament  in  women.     The  parts  displaced  that  ship  in  honour  of  the   manes  both  of  their 

form  the  hernia,  the  part  into  which  they  fall,  heroes  and  heroines.     The  Romans  also  raised 

the  manner  of  the  hernia  bf^ing  proiJuced,  and  statues  in  honour  of  their  heroes ;  but  there 

the  time  it  has  continued^  occasion  great  diHfer-  were  six  of  their  heroes  of  a  superior  order, 

cnccs  in  this  disorder.    There  are  three  differ-  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  the 

cnt parts  that  may  prod'tce  a  hernia  in  the  community  of  the  twelve  great  gods:  these 

groin,  vis.  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  the  were  Hercules, Bacchus,  Esculapius,  Romulus, 

epiploon,  and  the  bla<lder.     That  which  is  Castor,  and  Pollux.      Writers    have    distin- 

formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was  guished  between  the  worship  which  the  anci- 

called  by  the  incients  enterocele.     The  intes-  ents  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that  offered  to 

tine  which  most  frequently  proiluces  the  hernia  their  gods.     The  latter,  it  is  said,  consisted  of 

is  the  ilium:    bifcause,  being  placed   in  the  sacrifires and  libations ;  the  former  was  only 

iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin  than  the  a  kind  of  funeral  honour,  in  which  thev  cele- 

rest ;  but  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  tlie  brated  their  exploits,  concluding  the  rehearsal 

other  intestines,  which  seems  not  to  allow  of  nrith  feasts. 

their  coming  near  the  groin,  we  often  find  the  Hero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense, 

Jejanam,  and  frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  for  a  great,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary  per- 

Golon  and  caecum,  included  in  tne  hernia.     It  sonage ;  particularly  in  respect  of  valour,  con- 

mast  be  remembered,  that  the  mysentery  and  rage,  intrepidity,  and  otiier  military  virtues, 

mesocolon  are  membranous  substances  capable  *F.  Uouhours  makes  this  distinction  between 

of  extension,  which,  by  little  and  little,  are  a  great  man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more 

sometimes  so  far  stretched  by  the  weight  of  daring,  fierce,  and  enterprising;  and  the  for- 

the  intestines,  as  to  escape  with  the  ilium,  in  nier  more  prudent,  thoughtful,  and  reserved, 

this  species  of  hernia.    The  hernia  made  by  In  this  sense  we  properly  say,  Alexander  was 

the  epiploon  is  called  epiplocele;  as  that  caused  a  hero,  Julius  Cassar  a  great  man.     Women 

by  tlie  epiploon  and  one  of  the  intestines  toge-  who  evince  any  extraordinary  heroism  of  cha- 

ther  is  called  entero-epiplocele.     The  hernia  racter  are  called  heroines, 

of  the  bladder  is  called  cystoccle.     Hernia  of  Hero  of  a  poem  or  romance,  is  the  principal 

the  bladder  is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  personage,  or  he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it. 

known  to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some'  Thus  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles ;  of  tlie 

of  the  viscera.     When  the  parts,  having  passed  Odyssey,  Ulysses ;  of  the  i£neid,  i£neas ;  of 

through  the  abdominal  rings,  descend  no  lower  TassoV Jerusalem,  Godfrey  of  Bulioign;   of 

than  the  groin,  it  is  called  an  incomplete  her-  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  Adam;  though  Mr. 

nia;  wlien  they  fall  into  the  scrotum  in  men,  Dryden  will  have  the  Devil  to  be  Milton*s 

or  into  the  labia  pudendi  in  women,  it  is  then  hero,  because  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and 

termed  complete.  drives  him  out  of  Paradise.     Many  of  the 

HBRNlARI A.  (herninria,  irom  hernia^  critics  find  fault  with  the  hero  of  the  iiSneid, 
s  rupture,  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  for  l>eing  too  delicate,  wanting  the  fire,  firm- 
in  caring  ruptures.)  Rupture-wort.  In  bo-  ness,  and  uncontrollable  spirit  remarkable  in 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandra,  order  the  liero  of  the  Iliad.  Piety,  tenderness,  and 
digynia.  Calyx  five  parted  interior ;  corolless:  submission  to  the  gods,  are  virtues  of  the  mid* 
stanoens  with  five  filiform  scales  betwixt  them:  die  class  of  mankind;  they  do  not  strike 
capsule  one-seeded,  covered  with  the  calyx,  enough  for  a  hero,  who  is  to  be  the  instru- 
Six  species,  chiefly  natives  of  Spain  or  the  ment  of  such  notable  exploits. 
Alps,  bat  two  of  them,  H.  glabra,  and  H.  hir-  In  answer  to  this  F.  Bossu  observes,  that 
aata,  common  to  our  own  country.  The  for-  iEneas*s  character  was  not  to  be  formed  on  the 
mer  of  these  two  was  long  ago  esteemed  eifi-  model  either  of  Achilles  or  Ulysses ;  nor  to  be 
cacious  in  the  cure  of  hernias:  but  has  long  ofthe  same  kind  with  them,  as  the  fable  and 
since  been  discarded  from  every  dispensary.  design  of  the  /Eneid  were  very  diflerent  from 
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tLoseof  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    VirgirsdC'  Matthew,  xxii.   16.  and  St.  Mark,  iii.  6.  and 

Mgn  ivas  to  persuade  the  Koinans  to  receive  a  xii.  13. 

new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  master ;  The  critics  and  commentators  on  the  Nnr 

ivho  must  have  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  Testament  are  very  mnch  divided  unth  rrnri 

the  founder  of  a  state,  and  all   the   virtues  to  the  Herodians ;  some  making*  them  to  be  a 

which  make  a  f»rinco  beloved.  political  party,    and  others  a  reli^ ions  sect 

Hero,  in  fabulons  history,  a  priestess  of  The  former  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  aothur 
Venu!>,  lived  at  Ahydns,  in  a  tower  situated  of  the  Syriac  version,  who  calls  them  the  d> 
on  the  hank  of  the  Hellespont.  She  being  be-  mestics  of  Herod,  and  also  by  Josephas  har- 
loved  by  Leander,  who  lived  at  Sestos,  on  the  ing-  passed  them  over  in  silence,  thoo^rk  lie 
other  si!je  of  the  strei^rht,  he  every  night  swam  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  sevend  re- 
over  to  visit  her,  but  the  light  being  put  out  in  ligious  sects  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  opioiM 
a  stormy  night,  the  youth  missed  his  way,  and  is  countenanced  by  our  Lord's  caution  iLgaiiMt 
was  drowned ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herself  the  leaven  of  Herod,  which  implies,  that  the 
into  the  sea,  and  was  also  drowned.  Herodians  were  distingnished   from  the  other 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  fireek  Jews  bv  some  doctrinal  tenets. 

mathematicians;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  they  derircd 

tlie  other  the  young.  Hero.    The  younger  was  their  name  from  Herod    the  Great,  and  tliat 

a  disciple  of  Ctesibus.    They  arc  known  by  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other  Jews, 

tivo  works  translated  into  Latin  by  Barochius':  by  their  concurrence  with  Herod's  schenw  uf 

Spiralium  liber,  bv  Hero  senior ;  and  Tractat.  subjecting  himself  and   his  dominions  to  the 

artis  et  machin.  militir.  by  Hero  junior.  They  Romans,    and   likewise   by   complying  with 
flourished  about  130  and 

HEilOD  the  Great, 
Judaea,  B.  C.  70.     He 

ter  the  Idumean,  who  appointed  him  governor  leaven  of  Herod,  agiiust  which'  oar  i^ariotr 

of  (.ialile^.    Antony  made  him   tetrach,  and  cautioned  his  disciples.     It  is  farther  probable 

afterwards  he  obtained  tiie  kingdom  of  •!  ud:ea,  that  they  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  8auducee»: 

which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  Augustus.  He  because  the  leaven  of  Herod  is  also  ilenomiia- 

hehaved  like  a  savage  tynint  to  his  subjects  ted  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees.     Prid.  Cuob. 

and  to  his  own  family.     His  wife,  the  bciuti-  part  ii.  book  v.  sub.  fin. 

ful  Maria mne,  her  grandfather  Hvrcanus,  and  HEKODOTUS,  a  celebrated  historian  tf 

brother  Aristobulus,  wTre  all  made  victims  to  Halirarnassus.       He   travelled   over    E){Tpt, 

his  cruelty.     Attlicliirth  of  our  Saviour  he  Italy,  and  all  Greece.     He  aftern^rds  rrtani- 

caused  all  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be  mas-  ed  to  Halicarnassus,  and  expelled  tlie  trraat 

sacred,  in  hopes  that  he   would  fall   in    the  Lydamis,  which  deed,  far  m>m  gaining  the 

number;  and  put  to  death  his  own  sons  Alex-  esteem  of  the  populace,  irritated  them,  sotlat 

an<Ier  and  Aristobulus,  and  many  other  per-  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Greece.  To 

sons,  so  that  Augustus  said,  **  It   was  better  procure  a  lasting  fame  he  publicly  repeatrH  ^t 

to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son."    However  he  the  Olympic  games  the  history  which  he  hul 

rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  a  time  composed  in  his  3l)th  year,  li.C  415.     It  ir*» 

of  famine  sold  his   curiosities  to   relieve   the  received  with  such  uuiversal  applause,  tliattiie 

sufferers.     He   died  miserably  about  two  or  names  of  the  nine  Muses   were  uuaninnNiclv 

tliree  years  after  the  birtii  of  Christ,  aifed  JO.  fifiven  to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  isdividfJ. 

Herod  Antipas,   the  son  of  Herod   the  This  celebrated  composition,  which  has  pro- 

Great,  succeeded  his  father  as  tetrach  of  Gali-  cured  its  author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  i^ 

Ice.     He   divorced  his   wife,  the  dauiriiter  of  written   in  the   Ionic   dialect.     Herodotas  i^ 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  espoused  Hero-  among  the  historians  what  Homer  is  aimm;: 

dias  tlie  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.     Aretas  the  poets,  and  Demosthenes  among  the or^ton. 

avenged  the  insult  by  declaring  war  a^jfainst  His  style  abounds  with  elecrance,  ea»e,  an>l 

him, in  which  the  Jews  suffered  several  defeats,  sweetness.  The  work  is  an  history  of  thewiff 

Herod    sacrificed   John   the  Baptist    to    the  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,    from  the 

cruelty  of  Herodias ;  and  bis  comluct  occasion-  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle    of  Mycale  in  the 

ed  the  Jews  to  revolt.     Being  called  to  Rome  reign  of  Xerxes;  and,  besides  this,  it  irires  :i3 

to  justify  his  conduct,  he  died  on  the  road,  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  tli* 

This  is  the  Herod  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  world.     Plutarch  has  accused  him  of  maifT-»- 

sent  by  Pilate.  lence  towards  the  Greeks.     The  best  eiiiti>i!:» 

HERODIAX,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flou*  of  this  valuable  writer  arc,  that  of  GroiHni'i«. 

rislied  A.  D.  217.     He  was  a  native  of  Alex-  at  I^eyden,  in  1 715  ;  of  Wesseling,  foliti,  Aimt 

andriu,  and  enjoyed  some  office  at  court.     He  1/03 ; and  that  of  (Slasgow,!!  \'ols.  12uio.  IJCI. 

wrote  a  Rmnan  hi»tory>  in  eight  books,  from  Mr.   Beloc  has  given  an    excellent  £ogliii 

tiie  death  of  Marcus.  Aurelius  to  Maximinus,  translation  of  this  historian, 

which  is  extant.     The  best  editions  are  that  of  HEROESS.    See  Heroine. 

Politian,  who  also  translated  it  into  excellent  HEROIC,  a,  (from  hero,)     I.  Prodartire 

i.afMi    4to.   1525;  and  that   of  Oxford,  8 vo.  of  heroes  (^Shakspcare').   2.  Noble;  suitahVt 


a  hero  ;  brave ;  magnaninious  ;  intrepid  (ff**- 
/t t).  3.  Reciting  the  acts  of  heroes  {Curtthl 


')IANS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  'it  _ 

Jesus  Chribt,  meuiioued  by  iSt.        Heroic  age,  that    age  or  period  ef  Utt 
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world  ivlicrcin  the  heroes  are  aapposcd  to  have  ried  in  the  church  of  Croydon.    A  Tolame  of 

lived.  his  sermons  on  pnblic  occasions  has  been  print- 

Heroic  verse,  that  wherein  heroic  po-  ed,  and  Mr.  Dnncombe  has  also  published  a 

ems  are  usually  composed ;  or  it  is  tliat  proper  volume  of  his  letters. 

for  such  poems.  In  tlie  Greek  and  Latin,  hex-  HKRRNHUT,  or  Herrniiuth,  the  first 
ameter  verses  are  usually  denominated  heroic  and  most  considerable  settlement  of  the  United 
verses,  as  being  alone  used  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians,  situated 
&c.  in  Upper  Lusatia,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to 
Alexandrine  verses  of  twelve  syllables  were  the  family  uf  Nicolas  Lewis  Count  Zinzen(k>rf, 
formerly  called  heroic  verses ;  but  later  writers  about  50  miles  east  of  Dresden.    See  the  arti- 
Qse  verses  of  tea  lyllables.  cle  United  Brethren.     The  building  of 
Heroic  poem.    See  Epic  poem.  this  place  was  begun  in  17^7  hy  some  emi- 
HBROINE,  a  woman  of  an  heroic  spirit,  grants   from    Moravia,     who    forsook    their 
or  who  makes  the  principal  personage  m  an  possessions  on  account  of  the  persecution  they 
heroic  poem.  suffered  as  Protestants  from  tlie  Roman  Ca- 
^  HE'RUISM.  9.  (heroiwme^  Fr.)   The  qua-  tholics.    It  is  sitnated  npon  the  rise  of  an  hill 
lities  or  character  of  a  hero  (^BroomcJ)  called  the  Hutberg,  or  \vat«h-hill,  from  which 
HERON,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea.  they  took  occasion  to  call  the  new  settlement 
HE'RONRY.     Hb'ronshaw.    #.     rfrom  Hermhut,  or  the  Watch  of  the  Lord.    The 
AeroA.)    A  place  where  herons  breed  (^Der,),  building,  increase,  and  admirable  regulations 
HERPES,     (herpety    i^irqc,  from  %f%w,   to  of  this  settlement  occasioned  no  small  surprise 
creep,  because  it  creeps  and  spreads  about  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  caused,  in  1732, 
the  skin.)     Serpigo.     Tetters.     A  genus  of  173B,  and  1737)  commissioners  to  he  appointed 
diseases  in  the  class  locales  and  order  dialysis  to  examine  into  the  doctrines  andproceedinsfs 
ofCullen,  distinguished  by  an  assemblage  of  of  the  brethren  at  llerrnhut.     The  comniTs- 
little  creeping  ulcers,  itching  very  much,  and  sioners  made  a  favourable  report ;  and  ever 
not  Inclined  to  heal,  but  terminating  in  fnrfu-  since  both  Herrnhut  and  other  settlements  of 
raceoas  scales.    There  are  two  species  of  this  the  United  Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  pro- 
disease:      I.  Herpes  simplex,    which    corre-  tected,  and  even  several  imnmnities  ofllered 
•ponds  with  tlie  above  description.    2.  lierpes  them  by  the  court,  but  not  accepted,    iierrnlmt 
cxeclens  called  also  ferus  and  esthiomenos,  was  visited  in  1766  by  the  late  emperor  Joseph 
which  deeply  corrodes  the  skin,  and  continues  II.  after  his  return  from  Dresden,  by  tlie  king 
spreading  sometimes  over  the  abdomen  or  face,  .of  Prussia,  and  by  several  other  royal  person- 
or  where  it  is  situated,  and  sometimes  becomes  ages,  who  expressed  their  satisfaction  inex- 
caiiceroos.    Herpes  has  been  thought  by  many  amining  its  peculiar  regulations.   Tlic  United 
to  be  produced  by  a  bilious  acrimony  irritating  Brethren  have  settlements  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
the  subcutaneous  glands.     The  remote  causes  and   other  parts  of  (lermany ;    in  Holland, 
mre  the  abuse  of  sptces,  suppressed  evacuations,  Denmark,  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  In 
cachexies,  contagion,     lierpes  is  sometimes  England  their  principal  settlements  are  at  Ful- 
rricical,  arising  after  jaundice,  fe\*er,  &c.  and  nee  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield  near  Manchester. 
should  not  be  checked.     The  herpes  exedens  In  (ircenland,  North  and  South  America,  the 
sometimes  becomes  cancerous.  West  Indies,  and  Russia,  they  have  missions 
HERRINU,  in  ichthyology.      See  Clu-  for  the  |)ropagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
PEA.  heathens;  and  in  many  parts  have  had  consi- 
Herrino  fishery.     See  Fishery.  derahle  success.  See  Husching's  Account  of  the 
Herring  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  Can-  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of  the  Bre- 
terbury,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Nor-  thren,  printed  at  Halle  in  1781 ;  and  Crantz's 
folk,  and  bom  in  1693.     He  received  his  edu-  Historv  of  tlie  Brethren,  Ijondon,  17^0. 
tttion  at  the  grammar  school  of  Wisbeach,  HEkS.  pron.  The  female  possessive.   See 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Jesus  College,  Her. 

Cambridge.    Afterwards  he  was  elected  fellow  HERSCHEI^  the  name  by  which  several 

of  Corpus  Christi  college,   and   was  also  a  astronomers  call  the  primary  planet  discovered 

tutor  tliere  for  several  years.    On  enterintr  into  by  Dr.  Herschel  in  March,  I7^l>     Its  other 

orders  he  became  minister  of  Ureat  Slieiford.  names  are  (ieorgium  Sidus,  and  Onrcinus  or 

III  1722  he   was  appointed  chaplain  to   Dr.  Uranus.    The  planet  is  denoteii  by  this  cha- 

f  Icetwood,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him  some  racter  lyi,  a  Roman  H  as  the  initial  of  the 

preferment.     In  1726  he  was  chosen  preacher  name,  the  horizontal  bar  l»eing  crossed  by  a 

to  the  society  of  Lincohfs  inn,  and  anout  the  perpendicular  line,  forming  a  kind  of  cro^s, 

aame  time  appointed  chaplain  to  his  miijesty.  the  enibltMn  of  Christianity,  meaning  thereby 

In  1731  he  was  made  dean  of  Rochester,     in  perhaps  that  itsdiscovery  was  made  hy  a  Chris- 

1 737  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  tiaii,  or  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  all  the 

from  whence  in  1743  he  was  translatca  to  other  planets  were  discoveied  long  before  that 

York.     In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  the  arch-  period. 

bishop  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  in  de-  This  planet  is  the  remotest  of  all  those  that 

fence  of  the  government,  and  gave  by  his  exam-  are  yet  known,  though  not  the  largest,  being 

pie  great  animation  to  the  king's  friends  in  the  in  point  of  magnitude  less  than  Saturn  and 

norui,  for  which  he  was  in  1747  rewarded  with  Jupiter.     Its  light,  says  Dr.  Herschel,  is  of  a 

tlie  roetropolitical  seat  of  Canterbury.    Ho  blueish-whitc  colour,  and  its  brilliancy  between 

diedi  after  a  long  illness,  in  1757i  and  was  bu«  that  of  Venus  and  the  moon.     With  a  tele 
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of  tbcir  actions ;  bat  if  70a  desire  to  know  stiff;  calyx  closed ;  two  of  t!ie  leaves  c^bbooi 

something  of  my  calling,  I  will  tell  yoa  wliat  at  the  base.     Ten  species,  chiefly  natiresof  tk 

I  know  of  agriculture.    As  the  gods  reveal  south  of  Europe:  one,  II.  inodora,  oonniMto 

themselves  to  whom  they  please,  so  they  re-  the  pastures  ot  our  own  couoUy.    Of  the  rat 

yeal  only  what  they  please,  and  have  not  taught  we  snail  notice  tlie  foUowin^r- 

me  the  least  of  wnat  yon  desire  to  know.  I.  H.  histis.    Pale  mountain  rocket.    Stea 

Moreover,  an  historical  truth  is  not  expected  bristly,  branched,  spreading, 

from  poets,  nor  a  reason  asked  them  of  all  2.   H.    matronalis.    Garden  rocket.    Stem 

their  fictions;  besides,  they  are  used  to  add  simple,  erect;  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  dend- 

many  things,  for  the  filling  up  the  measure  of  culate ;  petals  emarginate  with  a  point, 

their  verses ;  or  to  canse  the  more  admiration ;  3.  11.  vcrna.    Stem  erect,  branched ;  leaTfi 

for  if  you  should  retrench  them  of  this  lilicrty,  heartshaped,    clasping     the     stem,    semte, 

you  would  cnrb  their  genius.     Dut  without  villous. 

taking  notice  of  the  beauty  of  invention  and  The  first  and  second  species  are  biennial 

expression,   which  are  the  principal  talents,  plants ;  the  first  grows  natarally  in  Ilnofrary, 

you  make  it  your  business  to  cavil  at  the  words,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  the  i^rdens  a&wd 

as  ^ou  would  do  with  those  of  a  contract ;  for  the  fragancy  of  its  flowers,  thoo^li  it  ii 

which  is  the  sign  of  a  carping,  qnirking  wit.  rarely  seen  in  our  English  ^rdens.    ^fbe  » 

I  forbear  to  mention,  that  you  will  find  in  my  cond,  which  is  a  native  of  Italv*  was  ibr- 

poem  entitled  The  Works  and  Days  several  merly  in  greater  abundance  in  English  gardeoi 

predictions,  which  I   bestow  on  those  who  than  at  present.    Of  this  thftrc  is  a  variety 

are  cfood  and  bad  husbandmen.*'                   /  with  donble  flowers,  much  esteemed  for  iti 

HE'SITANCY.  #.  (from  hentftie.)    Dnbi-  beauty,  and  much  cultivated  in  our  gardes^ 

onsness;  uncertainty;  snspence  (y:///rr^.).  These  sorts  arc  propagated  by  seeds,  vliick. 

To  HE'SJTATE.  r.  a,  (htpsito,  Latin.)  To  if  they  be  permitted  to  scatter,  the  plants  vili 

be  donbtful;  to  delay;  to  pause  (P<9/Mf).  come  up  without  any  trouble  in  the  spriR(^: 

HESITA'TION.  9.   (from    hetitate.)     I.  and  if  the  seeds  be  sown,  the  best  season  is 

Doubt;  uncertainty;  diflicnlty  made.     2.  In-  the  autumn,  because  those  sown  in  the  sprin; 

termission    of   speech ;    want    of    volubility  will  often  fail,  if  the  season  prove  dry,  or  irill 

(Swift),  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  tbcr 

HESPER,  in  astronomy.    See  IJerperus.  vegetate.    The  plants  require  a   loamy,  nii- 

HESPEKIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy,  as  dunged  soil.    The  lust  species  is  a  native  of 

well  as  of  Spain.  France,  and  propagated  by  sowing  tite  smU 

Hespbria.  In  entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  in  autumn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  otiirr 

genus  papilis  upon  the  Fabrician  System.  See  species. 

Papilio.  HESPERUS,  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  m 

HESPERI'DE/E.     The  name  of  the  forty-  Atlas.     He  came  to  Italy,  and  tlw*  country  i?- 

first  order  in  Linneiis*s  FrairiiuMits  of  a  Natii-  reived  the  name  of  Hosperia  frotii  him,  arft-rtl- 

ral   Method;  containing  only   three  genera,  in:sf  to  some  account:).     (f7</.  |{espekii»e>.) 

citrus,  styrax,  garcinia.  Diod. — The  name  c>f  IJe.spc*rfis  was  also  a;»- 

HESPERIDES,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  plied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  apjii-in-i 

daughters  of  Hesperus.     They  are  appoiiitetl  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.      It   was  ci'lrl 

to  guard  the  golden  apples  which  Juno  gave  to  Phospliorus  or  Lucifer  when  it  prccwie.l  ilie 

Jupiter  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  and  the  sun. 

place  of  their  residence   placed  beyond   tlic  HESSE,    a  country  of  Gennany,  in  t'lf 

ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more  universally  holicved  cirrie  of  the  I'pper  Rhine  ;    bounded  «ni  t!if 

to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to  N.  by  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  and  ihichv 

Apollodorus.  This  celebrated  garden  abounded  of  Brunswick;  on  the  E.  by  Thnrin^ju;  o» 

with  fruits  of  the  most  <U'licious  kind,  and  the  S.  bv  Fulde,  and  Weteravia;  and  on  \\r 

was  carefully  guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  ^V.  by  tlic  counties  of  Nassau,  \V:t:riMi>iriTi, 

which  never  slept.     It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hatztelt,    and    W^eldeek.      It    is    alit»nf    ll>i* 

Hercules  to  procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  miles   long,    and    50   bnKul.     The   Iiojim"  i-f 

of  the  llesperides,  which  he  did,  as  some  my-  Hesse  is  divided  into  four  hranriies ;  njMx*!,-. 

thologistsassert,by  having  previously  killed  tfic  Hesse-C'assel,     Iloruiburg,      Daniistaii*,    aril 

watchful  dragon  that  guarded  the  fruit.     Tliis  Kheinfeld  ;    each  of  tlu^;     has   the   title  ff 

monster  was  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  1  y .  Laiul grave,  and  takes  its  name  from  one  nf  t!.«- 

phon,  and  to  have  had  a  hundred  heads  and  as  four  princiiial  towns. 

many  vtiiees.     Those  that  attempt  to  explain  HESSIAn  FLY.     See  TENTiiuEDf*. 

mythology  observe,  that  the  llesiierides  were  HEST.  *.  (hiepc  S.i.von.)  Couiiuaiid;  j»n- 

certain  persons  who  had  au  immense  nuniher  cept ;  injunction  :  ol>Mdete  {^SJiukxtH'iin). 

of  flocks,  and  that  the  and)iguous  word /xi^?.ov,  I1ESY('H  Y'ASTIO,   in    iMiisi«\  a  tern  1} 

which  signifies  an  apple  and  a  sheep,  gave  whieli  the  ancients  e\pn*:;s4Ml  that  iiiixril  in-i 

rise  to  the  fable  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  or  scale  ot'  sounds,  whieli  cl:Il^isted  p.trt!\  (•: 

Hesperides.  sharp,  and  partly  of  flat  int4>rvais  (  iirs'»t;) 

HESPr             "ocket-violet.   Dame's  violet.  HETEIUAKC'H,  in  aiitMiuity,  an  i.riMr 

In  bo^                          "^f  tJie  class  tetradynamia,  in  the  (i'reek   empire,  whose   priiieijul  l-i  - 

orde?                               ds  bent  obliipiely;  i;l.ind  tion  was  to  <*omm.iu<i  the  frooiix  of  I'.e  •!'■  ■ 

witl                             Uorter  stamens';  siliipic  UH'TEiiOLhlVE.  .h.  (^/ut.rmcitr.r,  W- 


I.  Sac)i  nuuDS  as  vary  from  tl«  cumnion  formi 
of  declen»ion  (IFaiU).  2.  Any  thing  or  prr- 
Mm  deviating  frnm  ttip  rnmniuii  riilfi. 

HBTKRIMJLl'TIL'AL.  a.  (from  hetrro- 
tlUg.y      DeviH^nif    from    tho    Gunimon    rule 

HRTEttODOX.  «.0"e®:and  J.fn)  I>e»i- 
■ting  from  ihe  vitabliihcd  upiiiion]  nut  ortlio- 
dox  iLeeke). 

Hs'TEnoDOX.     *.     An     upiiiion     peculiar 

IIETEROnE'NEAL.  a.  (AeUrogene.  Fr. 
trif®"  Btid  >!.&•-)  Not  of  the  sami.-  nature  s 
not  LindrHii  (f/rirlon). 

HETEItOGENE'lTV.  *.  (from  heh-ruge- 
aranf.)  I.  Opposition  of  nature;  conti'nrictjr 
or  ilitaimilituHe  of  qualities.  2.  Opposite  or 
dh*in>i1iir  p»rl  (Bai/le). 


HBrCHERA.  In  botmiv,  a  genus  of  i!ie 
claaa  jicnUnriria,  order  ili|>:vnJa.  Petals  five  ; 
eapaiile  twO-leaved,  two  celled.  One  ipfries, 
s  native  of  Virginia,  ivitli  panielrd  Huwrri. 

flEVBLI  US  (John),  a  famous  a.lronomer. 
wag  born  at  Uantxic,  in  1611,  of  a  ilihlin- 
gtiialird  fanilly.  His  education  iva»  exteniiv- 
ly  liberal,  but  bia  chief  turn  wai  (o  tbe  matlie- 
matici.  Aitronomy  Rxed  hii  attention  most, 
and  he  built  an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of 
mailing  ncrurale  observadoni ;  the  re&uU  of 
which  he  published  in  1647,  un  l.r  the  title  of 
Sel«nograpliitt,  sive  LnnK  deacriptio,  &o.  to 
whieli  he  added  the  phases  of  the  other  planeU 
.  observed  by  the  telescope-    1'hii  work  irM 


HE' 


!TEIlOGE'tJEOL'S.i».(;.Tif6-andy"©-) 
Hot  kindred;  opposite  or  diisiiti'ilar  in  nature 

Hbtrrooeniiol'b  B0DJ8S,  are  surli  u  have 
UttiT  parts  DfnneiiuBl  density. 

RBTiiRiioxHi:ot.*K  LIGHT,  is  hv  ilr  Isaac 
Nawlon  said  to  he  tliat  ivhicli  consists  of  tuys 
•f  differeul  degrees  or  refraniribijity. 

HxTRHOoBNEous  QUAKTiTiEg,  are  those 
which  nn  of  such  ditferent  kind  and  con- 
sideration, as  that  one  of  Ibeiii,  talirn  any 
INMnber  of  liines,  never  equals>or  exceeds  the 
•thrr. 

HBTEiione!(Eoi.'i  auRns,  an  tuch  as  have 
different  radical  signs;  as,  ^'aa,  and  *^l/b; 
.!I«vTI.8tid  VI9. 

HBTEROSCH,  in  geography,  are  such  In- 
luhitanta  of  the  earth  as  have  tlicir  iliadows  at 
Boon  projected  always  the  smne  ivay  with  re- 
gard to  ttiemieltes,  or  always  conlrarv  ways 
»ith  rtspccl  to  euh  other.  Thns  all 'llie  in- 
kkbtunts  without  the  torrid  zone  are  lletcroscii, 
with  regard  to  tliemselves,  since  any  one  lach 
inhabitant  has  bis  shadow  at  noon  always  the 
•atiie  way,  via.  always  nurlh  of  him  in  north 
latitude,  and  always  south  of  htm  in  aonth 
latitude ;  or  these  two  situations  are  Heleroicii 
to  rarh  other,  having  such  shadows  projeclcd 
coDlrdry  ways  at  all  tiniM  of  the  year. 

HRTEIlOSi'BHMUM.  In  botany,  a 
l^na^  of  tlie  class  syngen^sia,  order  putygamia 
■uperllua.  Receptacle  naked ;  seeds  uf  the 
margin  compressed,  with  a  nienihranroua 
edge :  inner  onct  oblung,  two-awucd ;  calyx 
duublr;  outer  one  four-partrd  ;  inner  one 
many-leaved.  Twoipcciei:  natives  of  .Spanish 

IIRTH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the 
eldest  son  uf  Canaan  (Uen.  x.  13.) 

HETR(rRIA,and  Etsuhi*.  a  celebrated 
montry  of  Italy,  at  the  west  of  the  Tyber. 
It  originallv  cntilained  twelve  dltferoni  na- 
tions,  which  had  each  their  respective  mon- 

IIEir^EI,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the 
•even  people  who  occupied  Canaan  ;  a  prin- 
cipal and  numerona  people,  and  the  same  wtlh 
the  Kadinonvi.  dwelling  at  ihefootufHcrmon 
and  partly  of  Libamis.  or  hctU'ceii  LiIiliius 
and  Hernun  (Judge,  iii.  3.)- 
VOL.  V. 


folloired   by   many  others,   the   most  dlalin- 

'  f  which   was    his    Comctogtaphia, 

Ifi68.     He  sent  a  copy  of  tlif 


gnlshed 

Eublishc - 
ook  to  our  Dr.  Hooke  :  and  it  is  observable 
that  the  presi-nt  occasioned  a  contrnvcriy  he. 
tween  ihoiw  two  grrat  men  on  this  point: 
"  IVhrlher  distance*  and  altitudes  could  be 
takon  with  plain  sights  nearer  thnn  lo  a  mi- 
nute;" whiah  Hooke  denied,  and  lli-vclins 
uiaintalncd.     Though  tha  alTait  was  pliiloio- 

Ebical,  the  parties    did  not    manage    It  m, 
ut  expressed    thetnaclves   with   can«idcrHble 
warmth    and    enmity    against    each    c 
HcveUus  died  at  IMutxii:  in  1687.  afier  U 
been  appointed  bargoiiioster  of  that  city.     , 
works  are  very  numerous,  hut  the  greatest 
that  entitled,  lllacbina  Coilesti*,  in  two  pr 
(ff'nrtia.). 

To  HEW.  p.  a.  part  hewn  or  htued.  (I 
fian,  Saxon.)  I.  To  cut  by  blows  witli 
edged  instrument;  to  hack  (llayuard). 
To  chop;  to  cut  iDrydeu)  3.  To  fell, 
with  an  *xt  (Sandy*),  -t.  To  form  or  shape 
with  an  axe  {Jiddlton).  i.  To  form  labor!- 
ouslv  (Drt/dni). 

Hmvia.t.  (from  hew.)    One  whose  em. 
idovnient  is  to  cut  wood  or  stone  (Sruien). 

AEX  A  CHORD,  compounded  oNf,  n>,and 
Xtjii,  rhord  or  wiring,  in  the  ancient  music, 
aconcord  commonly  called  by  tlie  modernak' 
fiilh.  The  hexachord  is  two-fold,  the  major, 
and  the  minor :  the  fornirr  is  etpreaseir  M 
numbers  by  the  ratio  of  3 :  5 ;  the  latter  *" 
that  of  5  ■  8. 

HE.\ARimON,or  IlEXaus&KOK.one 
the  five  regular  or  Platonic  bodies;  bfing  ' 
deed  tlie  sauie  as  the  cube!  and  so  called  fr 
its  having  six  faces. — The  nquaii:  of  tlwa    ^ 
or  edge  of  a  hexahedron.  Is  one-third  of  iba 
square  of  the  diamete  rof  the  ci  re  mil  scribing 
sphere ;  and  hence  liie  diameter  of  a  sphere 
is   to  the  side  of  iu  inscribed  hexabedroni 
asv-ai"!. 

In  general,  if  A,  B,  and  C,  he  put  lo  ilem 
respectively  the  linear  side,  ilie  sarTMee,  ai 
tlie  solidity  of  a  bcxaliedron,  or  cube,  s' 
r  tlie  radios  of  the  inscribed  iphen,  and 
the  radius  of  tlie  circumscribed  one  i  then 
have  these  g«nin«l  eiiuatiuns  or  relations: 

1.  A-2r  —  |RV3     -^^^^B 

2.  B-24r*       =9Rs  -6A' 

-6VC'. 
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3.  C=r8r»  r={R^3    =A*  and  divers  versions  thereof,  compiled  and  pub* 

— »  BVaB.  lished  by  Origen,  with  a  view  of  secaring  the 

4.  R=r^3         =A       3    =^^^B  sacred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and  to  cor- 

=Av^3  X  V^'.  i^cct  those  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

5.  r=:*Rv'3«^A  "=i\/i^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  re 

B±*/C,  lates,  that  Orifiren,  after  his  return  from  Rone 

TTi^vA/^/xnr    •               4.          c          ^r    •  under  Caracalla,  applied    himself   to    letni 

HEXAGON,  m  geometry^  a  figure  of  six  y^^^        ^^^  ^^^     ^  collect  the  seveiml  ver- 

sides  and  anjrles;  and  if  these  sides  and  angles  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^»„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^i 

be  equal,  It  13  called  a  regular  hexagon  ^nd   of  these  to  compose  hU  TetrapU  ud 

The  side  of.every    regular  or  equilateral  Hexapla:    others,    hoover,    will   not   alloir 

hexagon,  inscribed  in  a  circle,   is  equal  m  ^.^  ^  ^^^^  j,         ^JH  ^j^^  ^^  ^f  Alexander, 

length  to  the  radius  of  that  circle.     Hence,  it  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  .^^^  Palcatine,  about  the 

IS  easy,  by  laying  off  the  radius  six  times  upon  ^^^  231 

the  circumference,  to  inscribe  an  hexagon  in  a  >  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Hexapla  was,  it  moit 

^^'^t*                ^xf      .J      r           it.  be  observed,  that,  besides  the  translation  of 

The  square  of  the  side  of  a  regula^^^^^  the  sacred  writings,  called  the  Septuagint 

multiplied  into  the  number  2-5980752.  will  ^^^  ^^j^^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  aW280 

give  the  area.  .                           .          .    ,.     ,  years  before  Christ,  the  scripture  had  bees 

Hexagon,  in  fortification,  is  a  six-lined  Jj^^^  translated  into  Greek   by  other  inter- 

^^oi V  a',?.')?xt ^Jf  «»-\^"*'^"'-  ^  „     .         preters.     The  first  of  those  versions,  or  (reck- 

HEXA'GONAL.a(from/ie^ajgron.)  Having    ^^'       ^j^^  Septuagint)  the  second,  %vas  that  of 

"*Mi^v  A'';n?Jx';i"  (^roirw)  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew,  the  first  edition  of 

HEXA'GONY.  /.  (from  hexagon,)    A  fi.  ^j,i^.j,  ^e  published  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 

^"Si?t'*^  vl^rf  *  (irrawa^fl/q.  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year  of  Christ 

HEXAGY'i\IA.(.f,*ix,andyv>n,awo»iaii.^  12^.  the  third  was  that  of  Symmachus.  pul>. 

In  botany,  one  of  the  orders  m  the  ninth  and-  li^jj^d,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  under  ilar. 

thirteenth  classes  of  the  Linnten  system  ;  con-  ^us  Aurelius,  but,  as  some  say,  under  Septi. 

taming  those  plants  which  have  six  styles  m  ^^^  Severus,  about  the  year  200 ;  the  fosrth 

fjovYfilfij'rijn   •  •     .        .  ,  •    1  ^^'^s  t*^»^  o^  Thoodotion,  prior  to  that  of  Syis- 

HEXA'METER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  machus,  under  Commodus,  or  about  thcyw 

of  verse  consisting  of  six  feet ;  the  first  four  of  175 .  ^i^ese  Greek  versions,  says  Dr.  Kennicotr, 

which  may  he,  indifferently,  either  spondees  ^ere  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupted 

or  dactyls;  the  fifth  is  generally  a  ductyl,  and  eopies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  designed  to 

the  sixth  always  a  spondee.     Such  is  the  fol.  g^and  in  the  place  of  the  *  seventy,  againsi 

lowing  verse  of  Horace :  ^l,i,.|j  ^jj^y  ^^^e  prejudiced,  because  it  s«oed 

,}       ,-^        ,,    ?       . /,    ,  .    ^      ,    ^  to  favour  the  Christians.    The  fifth  was  foosd 

Aut  pro  I  dene  vo  \  lunU  an  \  dekc  \  tare  po  \  eta.  ^j  je,icho,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  about  tk 

HEXAMILION,  Hexamilt,  or  Hexami-  year  217;  and  the  sixth  was  discovered  at 

LiUM,  a  celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis, 

Emanuel  in  1413  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  about  the  year  228:   lastly,  Origen  hioueif 

It  took  its  name  from  i(,  «i>,  and  ftixio?,  which  recovered  a  part  of  a  seventli,  containing  only 

in  the  vulgar  Greek  signifies  a  mile,  as  being  the  Psalms. 

six  miles  long.    The  oesign  of  the  hexamilion  Now  Origen,  who  had  held  freqnent  diipa- 

was  to  defend  Peloponnesus  from  the  incur-  tations  with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Palestisf, 

sions  of  the  barbarians.  observing,  that  they  always  objected  againtt 

HEXANDRIA.    (t|    and    am^  a    man  or  thosepassagesofscripture  quoted  against tbeoi, 

husband.)    In  botany,  the  name  of  the  sixth  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew  text;  the  better  to 

class    ill   Linn^us*s  system ;    comprehending  vindicate  those  passages,  and   confound  tlie 

those  plants  which  have  hennaphrodite  flowers  Jews,  by  shewing  that  the  seventy  hadgivrn 

with   six  equal  stamens.    This  is  a  natural  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew ;  or  rather,  to  siiev, 

cla»s,  nearly  the  same  with  the  lilia  or  lilia-  by  a  number  of  different  versions,  what  tbe 

ceous  plants  of  other  writers;  and  contains  a  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  was  ;  undertook  to 

great  part  of   the  sixth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  reduce  all  these  several  versions  into  a  bodvi 

eleventn    orders,   in    Linn^us's    Natural  Ar-  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  they  niiglt 

raiigement,     with    an    admixture    of    some  be  easily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  li|^t 

x)tliers,  to  each  otiier. 

HEXAPETALOUS  COROL.    In  botany,  He  made  the  Hebrew  text  bis  standard; 

a  corol  consisting  of  six  distinct  petals,  and    allowing  that  corruptions    might  hare 

HEXAPETALOII)  COROL.    In  botany,  hapnened,  and  that  tlie  old   Hebrew  oopifs 

divided  so  near  to  the  base  as  to  have  the  ap-  migiit  and  did  read  differently,  be  contented 

pearance  of  a  six-petalled  corol,  but  in  reality  himself  with  marking  such  words  or  sentences 

unentailed,  as  in  agapanthus.  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later 

HEXAPH YLIX)US  CALYX.    In  botany,  Greek  versions,  and  adding  such  words  or  sen- 

a  calvx  of  six  leaves  or  leaflets.  tences  as  were  omitted  in  tbe  Seventy,  pR« 

H&XAPLA,  formed  of  f(  «t>,  and  mir\9a>,  fixing  an  asterisk  to  the  additions,  and  anobe* 

/  open,  I  unfold :  in  church-history,  a  bible  lisk  to  the  others. 

lUsposed  in  six  columns ;  containing  lUe  Uxt^  In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  tig^ 


Cntamna :  ia  tlie  first  he  give  tlie  Hebici 
il*  Helircir  cliaracten;  in  Iht  leronil,  the 
I'lntioUrefk  characters;  the  rp»t  wcrf  fillril 
,|irilh  the  several  versions  above- me ntioneil ;  all 
J0w  colunma  anitvuring  recse  for  rersp,  and 
i^nte  for  phmse ;  and  in  Die  Psalnit  there  ivm 

Sf  ninth  column  for  the  seventh  vernUin. 
■    This   cetebniled   work    periBherf    with   the 
,  Jibrary  at  Cesarea,  in  the  year  65». 

IH^XAPUD.  *.  Of  ao'd  nJ,t.)    An  aaiinal 
fritb  (ix  feel  (liap). 
HEXAS'TlCri.  *.  (.{  and  fx-t.)    A  poem 
,iBf>ix  lines. 

1  HEXASTYLE,  in  ancient  ardiUfciure,  a 
IlkBildtno:  with  six  culunint  in  front. 
'.-  NBXHAIU,  a  loivn  in  Northamberland, 
jrilh  a  maikel  on  Tnesilny".  It  vim  fomirrly 
^nnui  fai  its  ablii-y,  built  in  the  brginninj; 
iSf  the  twelfth  crniury.  Heiham  wa^  ererlwl 
^U)  «  bishoprit'  io  073,  but  in  ^J4  tiie  sec 
Sem  nnilml  to  Lindisl'arn,  and  afterwards  to 
fnt  of  York.     Near  this  place,  in'  1163.  Wm 

E"    e ht  a  hattlc,  Iw'twcun  the  Iiouets  of  Vork 
ILancailcr,   in  which   the  latter  was  de- 
ted.     Hexham  contains  about   20011  inha- 
lAtaDt*.  Lat.  S5.  3  N.  Un.  3.  1  W. 

UBXIS.  Off,  from  t^o,  to  have.)  In  medi- 
iAat,  habit  or  constitution.     It  is  a  frequent 
it  tm  in  at  ion  in  rompouiiil  word* ;  as  cachcxis 
W  cachexy,  an  ill  habit,  kc. 
■'    HEXODON.     In  rntomolofry.   a  tribe   of 
|be  genu*  Scarahaeus,    upon   the  Kabrician 
^^mn.    See  ScAR«B«ue. 
.   HEY.  inleiy.  (froin  high.)  An  eviitessiofl  ttf 
loj,  or  raatual  cxhorUtion  (Prior). 
r  HB'YDAV.  inttrj.  (for  bS^h  day  )  An  ex- 
tareuion  of  frolick  and  exultation  (Hudibrai). 
Hi'TDir.   f.  A  frolick  [  wildness  (SAoi- 

iJf&YDEOIVE.S.  *.  A  wild  frulick  dance 

Obeneer). 

rHEYDKN    {John   van   der),    an   eminent 

Mild scape-pai liter,   born  at  Uurcuiu  In   1837. 

isd  died  in  1713.    He  was  not  only    ' 

fojilwd  in  p 

tntalion* 


'  conSacnted,  and  his 


nilan  jeered. 


painting'  landscape*,  but  also  re- 
pWMntalion*  of  bnfldi  ■  -  ■  ■ 

pGCordinR-  to  the  ju 


Idinga,  which  he  executed 
:e9t  rules  of  prr  spec  tin'. 
_     HEYUON,  a  borough  in  the  E.  rJdiiiff  of 

KDrkshire,  with  a  market  on  Thursday*.  It 
ai  fonnerly  a  considerable  town,  hnt  is  now 
faucb  decaved.  J^I.  f>3.  45  N.  Lon.  0.  5  W. 
-HETLVN  (Peter),  a  learned  English  di- 
ac,  wai  horn  at  Uurford  in  Uxfordahire  in 
fttW,  and  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  but 
^terwards  obtained  a  fclluwiliip  of  Miigdaleo 
Jprilege,  where  he  reail  cosmoKraphical  lectures, 
jfbeo  a  novelty  in  that  university.    In  1621  he 


Alblished  his  Description  of  the  World,  which 
qns  so  well  received  that  he  greatly  ( 
'  Cosnioai 


Cr. 


_  larged  it, 
iiogiaphy.  In 
appointed  chaplain  inordinary  tn 
the  kinir.  and  tn  1631  obtained  a  prrhendal 
^tl  in  tVestminaler-abbey,  which  was  follow- 
Ip4  by  the  ralaable  living  of  Houghton  in  the 
Wocup  of  Durham.  In  ltt33  he  look  hisde- 
•grco^f  U.D.  and  in  lti37  was  choieu  treasurer 
uf  tl;c  chuich  of  Wcttminstcr.     He  also  ob- 


Hc  kept  removing  about  incognito  for  soma 
years,  still,  however, employing  Ills  pen  again>t 
the  prevailing  parly.  At  the  Reitoration  ha 
was  restored  Io  hit  prebend,  and  died  in  1662. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  abilities,  and  a  smart 
and  intelligent  writer;  but  it  must  he  confessed 
he  was  not  always  impartial,  and  someJimec 
he  carried  his  notion*  tu  an  unwari'an table 
pitch.  Hi*  works  are  too  numerous  to  be 
menlioned  in  this  place. 

HEYTESBUKY.  a  borouKh  in  fflltshire, 
tliat  sertds  two  member*  to  parliainent,  but  has 
now  no  market.  Lai.  31.  12  N.  Lon.  2.  8  W. 

HEYWOOD  (John),  an  English  poel 
wii,  was  bom  at  London,  and  bred  at  Oxford. 
He  is  one  of  the  first  wh 
lans'uage,  and  ia  said  al 
tkilled   in  music.     He  was  a  great  favoari.. 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  wa%  equally  so  wtdil. 
queen  Alary,  on  account  of  his  extreme  liieli. 
nras  and  bunionr.    On  the  acceision  of  Elin- 
belh  he  went  to  Mechlin  in  Itrahant,  and  di«d 
there  in  1565.     He  wrote  several  plays ;  bnt 
one  of  liii  principal  perrurmance:  is,  Tlifi  Spi- 
der and  Fly,  a  puraMi-,  in  -Ito.  I5U6,  in  which 
his  portrait  very  frequently  occurs,  cut  in 

HIATIOX...  CfromA..),  Lalm.)  The  a«l  , 
of  eaping  (Brown). 

HIAiU.S,  a  l^t in  term,  properly  rie"''^>'>Vfl 
the  aperture  of  llie  muulli,  from  the  vetS-^ 
hiare,  to  gape. 

It  is  variously  used,  in  works  of  litcratufe, 
tiC.  to  denote  a  chaom  or  gap  ;  particularly  in 
verses,  where  there  is  a  clashing  of  vowels,  hy 
one  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  the  fol- 
lowing one  beguining  tvUh  anuthcr :  as  in, 

— Tlio'  oft  tlie  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
This  clashing  of  vowels,  so  disagreeable  uS 
the  ear,  i*  calUd  a  hiatus  in  prose  a*  well  u' 

Hiatus  is  hImo  atcd  f»r  a  defect  in 
script  ropy,  where  sumething  is  lost  or  cfiac«d 
by  the  injuriei  of  lime  or  ulfierwiie. 

HIUB'KNAI,.  a.  (AfieniM,  Utin.) 
landing  to  the  winter  (Bruuru'). 

HlitliJCUS.  Syrian  mallow.  Inboianj 
a  genus  of  the  cliis  monadelpbia,  order  poljr*]. 
andria.  Calyx  doublet  the  ootertnosi  itca^ 
rally  many-leaved ;  slii;mas  five;  capiule'Gre- 
celled,  many-seeded.  Stxiy-sis  apecies:  chiefly 
of  the  Bast  and  West  ladies,  America,  and 
the  Cape  of  liood  Hope.    The  following  a 


uc«d  - 

poi^^^H 


Tery  entire,  hoary,  downy  undernralli  with  |^ 
single  pore;  peduncle  very  short,  bearing  a  sllKi 
gle  floxver,  large,  of  piirplisli-satrron  hiiSi 
tvilb  a  ten-loollied  outer  calyx.  A  Janiaici 
tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feel  high, 
2.  H.  rosacinensis.     Chinne  ro*e 
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l,.r.",  f  .  '-.r.',  f,,k  *•.*':•:  r.i«.  'V  ••:/:•- /.•  M.  A.  ;r»J    *:a'".e-oi**:ipiTre,   hoi**p*er,   in  irisD'Ci 

!!••     .1  ";;«i;i..ri  rij     r.;<     fi'ipi.,     •>     <;*•!. rje  a-i  'ire^sirj.   re^iar  daily  exercise,  a  fe* 

UK««-.»-f    r,fi   tii4  ir;ivi-lit;    K'lr    pro«r*':r--i    r.o  miir.rs  n" ^iitly  uf  -rround  malt  and  bran  in 

ffiMh<r  th'iri  Fi»ri«#-.  wtiT':  h*i  ronifictcd  an  equ^l  p'irt?.  f«;llowed  by  a  cordial  ball  rvfn 

•  V    wiiti    Mr.  Ilrr.ry   Ju-t'-l.     In    ITiJfi  niornir^'.  ur  an  ai:t:inon:al  ahrntive  |.M>vnir 

IT   «.\tAy\ii'.u    To    tli^   <liik^    of    Lau-  iii^'litly  in    the   mash,  %%-ill  soon    rt:>tuiY  tl^ 

hoin  rif  att'Tif!*"'!  t<f  Suitland  when  lJor^e  to  guod  toiidiiioii. 

an  si|fp<Mritf*i  hiirh  rfirfifftia^i4jner  ut         Hy  way  uf  ui«-taphor,  %ve  sometime'^  hfir<-: 

•fii.     Whil«:  at  Sr.  Andrrw-'a  he  was  a  hi'dt:htjnnd  petlant,  or  of  a  kideftound  \\\\*<' 

Ith  the  dc;:rfr4' uf  Ji.f>.  which  was        IIIDEUILD,  in  the  lai\:»  of  kint:  toi^a^- 


HIE  HIE. 

tbe  price  paid  by  a  senrant  to  save  his  skin  a  holy  beingfs  {Fairfax),    2.  Ecclesiastical  go- 

wbippins'.  yernment  (South), 

HI/DEOUS.    a,    (from  hidcur,  French.)  HIERATIC    PAPER,   in  antiquity,   the 

Horrible ;  dreadful ;  shocking  (^Woodward),  finest  paper,  set  apart  for  religions  purposes. 

HPDEOUSLY.  arf.  Horribly ;  dreadfully;  HIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

in  a  manner  that  shocks  (^Shakspeare).  partment  of  Var,  and  late  province  of  Pro- 

^  HI'DEOUSNESS.  *.  (irom hideous,)  Hor-  vence.    It  was  formerly  a  seaport  town,  where 

fibleness;  dreadfulness;  terror.  pilgrims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land  used  to 

HI'DEli.    9.    (from  the  verb.)      He  that  embark,  but  the  sea  is  now  retired  to  a  con- 

ludes.  siderable  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  situated 

HIDROGEN.    See  Htdrogbn.  in  a  delightful  country,  and  fine  climate.  Lat. 

HIDROA.  O^pMs,  from  i^pof,  sweat.)    Pus-  43.  5  K,  Lon.  6.  2\)  E.     This  town  is  the 

tales  produced  by  sweating  in  hot  weather.  birth-place  of  Massillon. 

To  HIE.  V,  n.  (hie^an,  Saxon.)  To  hasten;  Hieres  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 

tm  go  in  baste  (Dryden).  in    the    Mediterranean,    near    the    coast   of 

HIERACICM.     Hawk* weed.     In  botany,  France,  which  take  their  name  from  the  town 

m  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  poly-  of  Hieres.  They  are  particularly  celebrated  for 

Mmia  nqnalis.      Receptacle  mostly  naked,  the  great  variety  of  medicinal  plants  on  them, 

dotted ;  calyx  imbricate,  ovate;  down  simple,  Lat.  43.  2  N.   Lon.  6.  28  E. 

■essile.    Sixty-nine  species:  mostly  natives  of  HIERO  1.  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his 

Sdrope,  a  few  of  America :  ten  indigenous  to  brother  Gelon  B.  C.  4/8.     He  declared  war 

the  woods,  shades,  or  mountains,  of  our  own  against  Theron  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and 

coantry.    They  may  be  thus  subdivided :  took  Himera.     He  gained  three  crowns  at  the 

A,  ocape  with  a  single  flower,  Olympic  games  (two  in  horse  races,  and  one 

B.  Scape  many-flowered.  in  a  ctiariot  race),  for  which  be  is  celebrated 
C  Stem  leafy.  by  Pindar.  The  conversation  of  that  bard 
The  two  most  common  in  our  own  country  and  other  eminent  men  softened  his  disposition, 

are*  which  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  rendered 

L  H.  pilosella,  found  in  our  pastures,  and  him  humane  and  liiieral.     He  died  B.  C.  467. 

IcDOwn  by  the  name  of  mouse-ear.  Hibro  II.  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  prince 

2.   H.  aurantiacum,    more  freauently  met  of  great  virtues.     He  was  a  descendant  of 

with  in  Scotland,  and  vulgarly  aenominatcd  Qelon,  and  elected  king  B.  C.  268.     He  car- 

Grini  the  collier.  ried  on  a  war  against  the  Romans  for  some 

The  most  beautiful  sorts  of  this  genus,  and  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carthaginians, 

those  most  worth  cultivating  in  the  gardens,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  make  peace,  and 

liave  perennial  roots,  and  may  be  propagated  ever  after  continued  a  tirm  ally  of  that  people. 

by  seeds,  sown  in  March  upon  a  boroer  with  He  was  the  relation  and  friend  of  Archimedes^ 

an  aspect  to  the  east.     The  plants  must  be  and  greatly  encouraged  arts  and  commerce. 

Jcept  clean  from  weeds ;   and,  when  strong  He  aied  regretted  by  all  his  subjects,  B.  C. 

enough  to  be  removed,  which  they  will  be  225. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  should  be  trans-  HIEROCLES.     The  most  remarkable  of 

planted  into  a  shady  border   of  undunged  this  name  were,  I.  a  great  persecutor  of  the 

fronn^,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  asunder.  Christians  under  Diocletian ;  and,  2.  a  Platonic 

f  the  weather  prove  dry,  let  them  be  watered  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  and 

till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which,  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate,  frag- 

)f  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  require  ments  of  whicli  are  preserved  hy  Photius;  a 

vo  other  culture.     In  the  autumn  they  should  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pytha- 

be  transplanted  where  they  are  designed  to  goras ;  and  facetious  moral  verses.     He  flou- 

remain :    the   following    summer   they   will  rished  A.  D.  485. 

flower,  and  produce  ripe  seeds;  and  the  roots  HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  mystical 

.frill  continue  some  years,  if  not  planted  in  a  characters,   or  symbols,    in  use  amon^  the 

yich  or  moist  soil.     They  may  be  also  propa^  Egyptians,  and  that  as  well  in  their  writings 

gated  by  offsets,  or  parting  of  the  roots,  in  as  inscriptions ;  being  the  figures  of  various 

aatnmn.     See  PI.  CXXXV,  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies,  and  me- 

HIERAPOLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  chanical  instruments.    The  word  is  composed 

town  of  Phrygia,  abounding  in  hot  springs,  of  the  Greek  n/;^,  sacer^  holy,  and  ywpn^ 

#ild  having  its  name  from  the  number  of  its  scuipcre,  to  engrave ;  it  being  the  custom  to 

temples.    It  is  now  called  Pambouk;  and  is  have  the  walls,  doors,  &c.  ot  their  temples 

•ituated  near  the  Scamander,  on  a  portion  of  obelisks,   &c.    engraven    with  such  figures. 

Mount  Meso^is,distant  six  miles  from  Laodicea.  Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  signa 

Jts  situation  is  very  romantic.  of  divine,  sacred,  or  supernatural  things,  by 

HI'ERARCH.   s,    («>i;0'  ^nd  agx*>0    '^^^  which  they  are  distinguished  from  common 

chief  of  a  sacred  order  (JJiUott).  symbols,  which  are  signs  of  sensible  and  na- 

HIERA'RCHICAL.  a.  (AiVrarcAiyii^,  Fr.)  tural  things.     Hermes  Trismegistus  is  cora- 

Helonging  to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  govern-  monly  esteemed  the  inventor  of  hieroglyphics: 

ment.  he   first    introduced   them  into   the   heathen 

HI'ERARCHV.  *.  (/itcrrtfcAic,  Fr.)    I.  A  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been  tran*. 

sacri^d  government ;  rank  or  subordination  of  planted  into  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Sacred 
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things,  savs  Hippocrates,  should  only  be  com*  of  divination  which  predicted  ftitiire  erfoli^ 

municatea  to  sacred  persons.    Hence  it  iras  from  observinsr  the  varioas  things  offned  ii 

that  the  ancient  Egyptians  commanicated  to  sacrifice.  See  Ditination  mnd  hACRinci. 

none  hat  their  kinirs  and  priests,  and  tho^e  HIEllOMENIA,    a    name    gifen   to  ife 

who  were  to  succeed  to  the  priesthood  and  the  month    in   which   the   Nemean   games  were 

crown,  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  the  secrets  cetehrated.   It  answered  to  part  of  our  Aigitf 

of  their  morality  and  history  ;   and  this  they  and  September. 

did  by  a  kind  of  c:ibbala,  which,  at  the  same  HIEROMNOMOX,  in  Grecian  aotiqaity, 

time  that  it  instructed  them,  only  amused  the  '  a  deletrate  chosen  by  lot,  and  seat  to  the  gmt 

rest  of  the  people.    Hence  tlie  use  of  hierogly-  council  of  the  Amphietyons,  where  ht  tatk 

phics,  or  mystic  figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  care  of  what  concerned  religion.     The  lane 

politics,  &c.  from  profane  eyes.  This  author,  word  denoted  an  officer  of  the  Greek  chirrfa. 

It  may  be  observed,  and  many  others,  do  not  who  put  the  pontifical  Vobes  on  the  patriarch, 

keep  to  the  precise  character  of  a  hieroglyphic,  and  shewed  him  the  prayers,  &c.  be  was  to 

but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divine  things,  read.     It  also  denoted  a  stone  used  in  divios- 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  characters,  tion. 
which  do  not  onlv  denote,  but  in  some  mea-  HIEROPHANTES,    or     Hikrophavti, 
sure  express,  the  things.    Thus,  according  to  (from  if^(,  Ao/y,  and  f aivo^xi,  /  apptaf^  ii 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  a  lion  is  antiquity,  a  priest  among  the  Athenians.  TV 
the  hieroglyphic  of  strength  and  fortitude;  a  Hierophantes  instnictea  persons  in  the  bt^ 
bullock,  of  agriculture ;  a  horse,  of  liberty ;  a  teries  of  their  religion ;  and  it  was  a  part'ef 
sphinx,  of  suDtilty,  &c.  his  office  to  dress  and  adorn  the  staloes  of  ike 
.  Such  is  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  gods, 
embraced,  both  oy  ancient  and  modern  writers.  To  HPGGLE.  v.  n.     1.  To  chaffi*r ;  to  he 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  hieroglyphics.     It  penurious  in  a  bargain  (HeUe).   2.  To  go  sell- 
has  been  almost  uniformly  maintained,  that  in^  provisions  from  door  to  door, 
they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptian  uriests  in  HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,     ad,     A  mi 
order  to  conceal  their  wisdom  from  ttie  know-  word  corrupted  from  higgle^  which  denotes 
ledge  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  late  bishop  War-  any  confused  mass. 

burton  hath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learn-  HIGGLER.    «.  (from  higgled)    OnewW 

ing,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  account  is  sells  provisions  by  retail, 

erroneous.  HIGH,  a,  (heah,  Sax.)    1.  Longnpmni; 

According  to  tliis  writer,  the  first  kind  of  rising  above  from  the  surface,  or  frooi  the 

hieroglyphics  were  mere  pictures,  because  the  centre  CBurnet').  2.  Elevated  in  place;  r»ie4 

most  natural  way  of  communicating  our  con-  aloft  (Locke),  3.  Exalted  in  ntLtnre  (Bmjtteri 

ceptions  by  marks  or  figures  was  oy  tracing  4.  Elevated  in  rank  or  condition  Qthyday 

out  the  images  of  things;  and  this  is  actually  5.  Exalted  in  sentiment  (^Milton),     6.  IHfi- 

verified  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  cult;  abstruse  (ShakgpeareX     7-   Boastful; 

only  metliod  of  writing  their  laws  and  history  ostentatious (C/areni/ony  ^-  Arrogant  ;proad; 

was  by  this  picture-writing.     But  the  hiero-  lofty   (Clarendon),      9.    Severe;    oppressive 

glyphics  invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  (Bacon).       10.    Noble;     illustrious  (Skak- 

improvement  on  this  rude  and  inconvenient  speare),      11.  Violent;   tempestuous;  lood: 

essay  towards  writing,  for  they  contrived  to  applied   to   the  wind   (Dennam).      M.  To- 

make  them  both  pictures  and  characters.  multuons;  turbulent;  ungovernable (Z>ryifeii). 

HI  I:R0GLY'PHICAL,  Hieroglt^phic.  a,  13.  Full ;  complete:  applied  to  time  (SpeMitr). 

(h\crofflyphiqu€y  Fr.)  Emblematical ;  expres-  14.  Raised  to  any  great  degree  (Baker),    li. 

sive  ot  some  meaning  beyond  what  immedi-  Advancing  in  latitude  from  the  line  (^6.).  II 

ately  appears  (Sandys),  At  the  most  perfect  state ;   in  the  meridiis 

HlEKO(iLY'PHICALLY.  ad,  (from  Aie-  (Genesis),     17.  Far  advanced  into  antiquity 

roglyphical.)  Emblematically  (Brown),  (Brotcn),      18.    Dear;     exorbitant   in  price 

HlEKOGRAiMMATlSTS,     (hierogram^  (South),      19.  Capital ;    great;    opposed  to 

matci,  i.  e.  hoiy  registers,)  were  an  order  of  little:  as  high  treason,  in  opposition  lopdtf. 

pri«'sts  among   the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  High,  in  music,  is  sometimes  used  in  tfae 

tirebided  over  learning  and  religion.     They  same  sense  with  loud,  in  opposition  to  ter: 

lad  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  were  at  others,  it  is  used  for  acuie^  as  opposed  ta 

the    expositors    of   religious    doctrines    and  grave, 

opinions.     They  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  High,  s.  High  place;   elevation;  superior 

of  prophets  ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  one  of  region  (Dryden), 

them  predicted  to  an  Egyptian  king,  that  an  On  High,  ad.  Aloft;  above;  into  saperisr 

Israelite  (meaning  Moses),  eminent  for  his  regions  (Dryden). 

qualifications  and  achievements,  would  lessen  High-blest,    a.    Supremely  bappy  (M' 

and  depress  the  Egyptian  monarchy.     The  ton), 

hierogrammatei  were  always  near  tfie  king.  High-blown,  a.  Swelled  much  with  wind: 

to    assist   him    with   their    information  and  much  inflated  (Shakspeare^, 

counsels.  High-born.      a.      Of    noble    extrsctios 

""^HO'GRAPHY.    8,   (,»go;  and  yga^o,.)  (Howe), 

ing.                           *  High-coloured,     a.     Having  a  deep  <"' 

MAKCY,  in  antiquity,  that  species  glaring  colour  (Floyer), 
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HiGH-DBBioNiNO.      a,       Havin^^     great  any  country.     In  Britain  it  is  appropriated  to 

schemes  (Dryden).  tbe  people  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  partu 

High-fed.  a.  Pampered  (L' E^tranffe),  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  in- 

HiGii-FLiER.  «.  One  that  carries  his  opinion  eluding  those  of  the   Hebrides  or   Western 

to  extravagance  (Sici/iy  Isles.      They  are  a  branch    of  the  ancient 

High-flown,  a.  i.  Elevated ;  proud  (Den-  Celtae ;  and  nndoubtcdly  the  descendants  of 

ham),  2.  Turgid;  extravagant  (L*E«^ran^e}.  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  appears 

HiGU>FLTiNG.  a.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  from  the  many  monuments  of  their  language 

opinions  (Dryden'),  still  retained  in  the  most  ancient  names  of 

HiGU-U£APED.  a.  1.  Covered  with  high  places  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  High- 
piles  (Pojve).  2.  Raised  into  high  piles  (Po/7e).  landers,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  an- 

IIiOH-METTL£D.   o,   Proud   or    ardent  of  cient  authors,  the  Caledonians,  were  always 

spirit  (Garth),  a  brave,  warlike,  and  hardy  race  of  people ; 

High-minded,  a.  Proud;  arrogant  (Shak*  and  in  the  remotest  times,  seem  to  have  pos* 

speare),  scssed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  sentiment  and 

High-priest.      See       Pontifbx       and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  nations  that  sur- 

P&iEST.  rounded  them.    This  appears  not  only  from 

High-red.  a.  Deeply  red  (Boyle).  their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  also  from 

High-seasoned,  a.  Piquant  to  tbe  palate  the  testimony  of  many  ancient  authors.    This 

(^Locke),  civilization  was  probably  owing  in  a  great 

High-spirited,   a.   Bold  ;   daring ;   inso«  measure  to  the  order  of  the  bards,  or  Druids, 

lent.  and  some  other  institutions  peculiar  to  this 

High-stomached,  a.  Obstinate ;  lofty.  people. 

High-tasted,  a,  Gustful ;  piquant.  The  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king 

High-viced.      a.      Enormously     wicked  and  government  of  theft  own,  till  Kenneth 

(JShakspeare),  M'AIpine  (anno  845),  after  having  subdued 

High-way,  a  free  passage  for  the  kinff*s  the  Pictish  kingdom,  transferred  thither  the 

sabjects,  ou  which  account  it  is  called  tne  seat  of  rovalty.    This  event  proved  very  an« 

king's  high-way,  though  the  freehold  of  the  favourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  Highlanders, 

soil  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  the  which  from  this  period  began  to  decline.    The 

owner  of  the  land.     Those  ways  that  lead  country,  no  lons-er  awed  by  tbe  presence  of 

from  one  town  to  another,  and  such  as  are  the  soverei^,  fell  into  anarchy  ana  confusion. 

drift  or  cart-ways,  and  are  for  all  travellers  in  The  chieftains  began  to  extend  their  authority, 

great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with  them,  to  form  factions,  and  to  foment  divisions  and 

are  highways  only ;  and  as  to  their  reparation,  feuds  between  contending  clans.    Tiie  laws 

are  under  the  care  of  surveyors.  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them,  or  too  re- 

Every  justice  of  the  peace,  by  the  statute,  mote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  sprung 
upon  his  own  view,  or  on  oath  made  to  him  all  those  evils  which  long  disgraced  the  coun- 
by  the  surveyor,  may  make  presentment  of  try,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants, 
roads  being  out  of  repair;  and,  thereupon.  Robbery  or  plunder,  provided  it  was  commit- 
like  process  shall  be  issu'd  as  upon  indictment,  ted  on  any  one  of  an  adverse  clan  or  tribe, 
For  the  repairing  of  highways,  there  are  cer-  was  countenanced  and  authorised ;  and  their 
tain  i^gulations,  by  statute ;  and  every  inha-  reprisals  on  one  another  were  perpetual.  Thus 
bitant  of  a  parish  is  bound  to  perform  certain  (quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  gtpnera- 
dnties  for  that  purpose.  tion  to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound 
^  HiGU-WAT-MAN,  onc  who  robs  on  the  kinfi;*s  in  honour  to  espouse  the  cause  of  every  indi- 
high-way.  It  is  common  to  distinguish  be-  vidual  that  belonged  to  it.  By  this  means  the 
tween  a  highwayman  and  a  footpad;  the  for-  genius  of  the  people  was  greatly  altered  ;  and 
met  being  on  horseback,  the  latter  on  foot.  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages  back  were  al- 

High-water,  that  state  of  the  tides,  when  most  as  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and  dis- 

tliey  have  flowed  to  the  greatest  height,  or  orderly  way  of  life  as  their  predecessors  were 

have  ceased  to  flow.     It  is  nigh-water  several  for  their  civilization  and  virtue.     It  is  from 

minutes,  as  many  as  between  15  and  30,  before  not  attendinjg;  to  tliis  distinction  between  the 

it  begins  to  ebb  again.  ancient  Highlanders  and  their  posterity  in  later 

High-wrought,  a.  Accurately  finished.  times,  that  many  have  doubted  the  existence 

HIGHAM    FERRERS,    a    borough    of  of  those  exalted  virtues  ascribed  by  their  poets 

Northamptonshire,  with  a  market  on  8atur«  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

days.     It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is 

Lat.  52.  19  N.  Lion.  0.  40  \V.  again  abolished,  law  established,  and  property 

HIGHGATE,  a  large  village  in  Middlesex,  secured,  the  genius  of  the  people  (where  it  is 

seated  on  a  hill  E.  of  that  of  Hampstead ;  on  not  hindred  by  some  other  extraneous  cause) 

which  account,    these   two  hills  nave  been  begins  again  to  shew  itself  in  its  genuine  co- 

poetically  called  The  Sister  Hills.     It  is  4  lours;  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  be- 

niiles  N.  by  W.  of  London.  gin  to  shine  witli  conspicuous  lustre.  Justice, 

HPGHLAND.  s,  (high  and  land,)  Moun-  generosity,  honesty,  friendship,    peace,   and 

tainous  region  (Addison),  love,  are  perhaps  no  wliere  more  cultivated 

HIGHLANDERS,   a  general  appellation  than  among  this  people.      But  one  of  the 

for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  strongest  features  which  marked  the  charac- 
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«/J    J*. *.'«».  6^« .    M'liiij    »i;<j'.    .'if:;",^.  !■»    !#rfi   j »  t  ^:j  ■■.«•:  i.. .;- .   iiv  ;  !  :-•-  j'"^  !i:'f    <uil     i    lias  r 

n;-*  ',' :  -.»•*«  ff«/i'j  ii,i-  «/!'!  I  I  ill*;,     't  It**  fia*-lic  A'j'JM.'.y  fif  P:':t.*"m".  ftk:*  .   ut  r-^-    r:'**r  » 

tu A  t..  ♦  .«■  l^«!k^  «yf  111  *j» i'j'.tmi  uini  priiiiilivff  of  th**  j;r'j:<*s^nr^,     li-v  r-fiit^s:   T«r^..":^ 

Jiiiyjjijf*-.     Mof.toflli^  M'/"i«»  <*!€  #rx[#ri»N^ive  an*,  Ha^'-'jir  ar-i  I*Lri:3if:.    a:    ms    fuaci 

ii!   v*uf  |/r</|.«rrty  or   'qualify  of  the   objects  ^o^{i'ital;  tne  fio'iini:  uf  M.>4»f^  .  iiBi.  at- .SN. 

nhu  ii  ttif-y  OMioU^.     'I'Ij:*,   t'i;5«*ihiT  ivitii  tlie  Samaritan.     Mr.  Hic^Jtiicrt- wTt*  l.:~   nil 

»*ri«-«y  ol   ite  toufj'Jt  fru^ifiy  of  U'hicli,  r%\tf'  forbid  library  ab:  line*,   i»TjG  i^ii.:  .-if^     .- 

c  luliy  of  I  bow  that  •'Xpre**  tbi*  Mift  and  mourn-  (.'ritical  Kx  ami  nation  of  tht  rw".    Tikiimrrr 

ful  iMe&ioiik,  aie  [>«'«;u)iar  to  it^-ltj,  r*'ut\*'r^  it  Kubenx,    on    the  cfrilins:  of  ti«*-    niL^isaae- 

bit: til \  ailaptcij  for  poetry,     it  jt»  L'^ntrally  boune  at    U'bitebaH,  Uv.  4ti>     iTT-l     1  Is 

iiiliiH«*il  III  bavif  bei'ri  tbtf;  laN;ruairir  of  court,  Practice  of  Per^pfctire,  on  th«-  hmamf  i 

iii.Sioilkiitl.  till  the  r*-i;fri  of  Alalcolm   Can-  J)r.  Hrooke  Tay!or,  -Ito.    17f«5      S    *»!-f»* 

iiio!r.      'J  br   (iai-lic  «*|»i^th«'t  of  Oinmor^^  or  tions  on  a  pampblet,  entilifd  t'ii-i>iuz— n 

••  Uu«*  bruil,"  liy  M'birb  tbife  kinjf  ift  ♦ii'ttin-  foundeii  on  Ar^ruxnent,     17^>3.      -*   7w  •- 

A'u'olir.i,  Mfiii>  tu  intimate  HO  inucb.     In  home  lnmi'»  of  Ki*«fay%    17^>C,    ISaio.     H«  ss^.  i 

pv..i. i..:4i  (iaiU;iiitrni!i  at  least,  it  was  s|Hfkf'n  17>*0,  and  was  buried   in  CkiTfrT'ii-r  a* 

\v;>. :    .:.;<-:.  a»   in  tbat  bebl   by   Robert  tbe  dral. 

IV  ...V  :.:  .\'.i.J»^ti.iu.     That  it  'baii  bi-^-n  for-  HI'fiHMOST.o.  Highest : to: mf*^   >■»- 

.•.»..  ..t..l  r«  I  ii\.iti-d,  ap|M*ar«  from  the  »pf:are). 

..  :.  .  i\i»Mi  i»i  it*  poeniH  and  tales,  IIIMJIIXKSS.  *.  (from  A#*^..)    '    Eip^si* 

v;  t:-..\biuifiii  MnS.  that  havecome  above  tbe  surface  :  btftiness.     £  Tir.  i::.*  - 

.  ••       ,  '.:.•■.■•:«.:  :.wif>.     To  fct runners  tbe  princes,  anciently  of  kings.    3.  i>:p.^t"3r 

..     .     ..-    ,    .■-■...  i  :.*:»«v!,  oil  account  of  turc ;  ^^]lrt•nl:u■y  (mf'A). 

-.     :  v.; . ;  .  .•!  v»:i;in!»  (which  HMxHT.  i.'f/'t-r'.    *-trO.       I.  ^:-.r  ::-=- 

•  -T   .                .     ■ '.          .:•  »..TK»:i  i»l"  words,  was    callnl    ( />• .  .:.\?i).     2.    L'-i.-i-L      :**=-- 

»,                         ..*r  :     ..  :t  •>!•>:   but  its  (SprfHirr). 

,      ■.  .  ....*..     i       •  ./'i.'Tiious,  IJhiil  \Vl>}i  J'ti.  a  to  ■Ml  in    ^     •    «■      ■ 

■  >-.    i    .           -v..      -■      li>  al-  niark#*t  iMi  \Vcvi:.'. -..-vs.     J-^t.  jI.  >'  >.--  - 

■^    .     .   '         "            ^'•.*<'   is  I.  -ll*  U'. 

.   .■:    ..    -.        .>.  .    .    :^tf  irtr  lULAKlA.    :■<■  ^al?    at    K-vr^.    :*-  = 

M.-.r^f:  i»  1:.  •  .    :.;:•.€•  ai-jtber  ot  ::  *  r»«^-^ 

.    :     .1        .      .::):*-•>  HII.A  KIIV    5   :  ■.i.f/ri7/iir.  La- r.  •  >1-^- 

.     .::■..     .  •■:    ..    :    :■>:•:-  v-^-::   j-..  ■?:■.-   .i'-     ■■« ). 

:  •   :-. ... :  V.  H I L  A  Kl  I  >.  i-  j^'cient  father  of  :"i- '. '  *"• 

■.  >    .    ■    :  >T-.-    >  :  ..:   : .    •.:.  v.    .■   r.-'irisbed   in   tiie  V:  ^- 

..'    :      -  :    i   . .  ■:-  '.-''-      hi:  ■..-.* ':'.'rr.  i%  Sr.  Jerome  i  ?:."->  ■'■ 

■■>   V.  .  ■«:  ;::..:-•>.,.•.■  j.vi  taniilr,  who  ri'"!  ■- 

.     "..■>.    ■  >.  ;        •:-•.    -i    -..:  .V.  i:    tbe    Facau    rr  ."'"^ 

T :  - .  .      .::.:••■•>  .ke  till    he   wa*  :r- "  i 

-     ■  ■  •■.--?.    ..-~  ■  '        H-  wa>  iivanctMi  to  tiir  :^:'> 

.    :  *  .  .     r".  .:  t->'    ~  :• -e  year  353,  awv:- "^  • 

-     '-       ■                                           •...;-  i.  V      .•     .•■."::•..•:.€•   a  nmsi  zcalor.*  "■-'i" 

-    •  '                           '■...'    ^      •  _  :   .     ■■--.•:.  ':.\  iVith.particiilai.v  iTi  "• 

■           ■     -      ■           ■  :. .     \-  -    •.  V.  ■  ..  -.lere   at  that  tin«-   ri-T  "-' 

1    "  ti  .      .'.                               .:.■■--  J-.-  .  .           rr-'z-tr.      He  assemb'ri  •*• ''^ 

-■' .  '              ■•-■.•           .   '              .    ■.  ••:  .    -:   f-^,  I'l  w!ii»:h  the  deteniii '..*:: -> 

'''*-••''                  .  ■  '■                         ^i»-_  :       '*•*.-  K  :•.  ":".i  and  Sei«»m\';i  ^'."  "^ 

,  ■     ■.,'  .'•.  '-.               I'     .   ;'^;         .  ;^-.  :". -'v.       Mr    ■..-.■!■.•    d     tTcatise    iv::^--r  V 

'     •■.,■•.    .-     .       •    .    ,      ■;.    7    -.■  *.       .-:  jL    -.,'-..■.:*  wi»rk  in  )  5  bi^  a-    ■ '-■ 

1                                                                                                     *  * 

•••i.is'y'i     .'...«:            :...»••                  .      .  '}■:....      ..   *:..  ;-.h  admired  i^y  ■"•■   f** 

uitii  Vj:  ■,*.t.i  -^'>  .•    •  ■-.•..•.  if,-:  .    x-.t.:-^.     M:  ii'i.i  in  tbe   I.'::..-    ^:- 

!' •■   w.::  »>  7-     H.>    w^»rks  have    "v-i    --*■ 

'.'/'/.  ^:  ■;'.•  /.••'/'.,     J     M   •.    .  ■.  '::.--;.   ■     -" -- :   : .::  l!ii?  last diiJ  Sc-^*    -:" 


H  I  L  HIM 

of  them  was  given  by  the  Iknedictines  at  Hill  (sir  John),  a  Tolaminous  English 

Furis  in  1693.  writer  was  born  in  17 16,  and  bred  to  the 

HI  LA ROl)I,  ix«^8oi  compounded  of  ^x^poft  husincss  of  an  apothecary,  which  he  carried 

Jofful^  and  (»8fi,  song^  in  the  ancient  music  and  on  for  nome  years  in  St  Martin's-Iane.     His 

poetry,  a  sort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  6r»t  publication  was  a  translation  of  Theo* 

went  about    singing  little  merry    diverting  phrastus's  Tract  on  Gems,  which  procured 

poems  or  songs ;  though  somewhat  graver  than  him   friends  and  reputation.     This  induced 

the  Ionic  pieces.     They  dressed  in  white,  and  him  to  undertake  a  general  natural  history, 

were  crowned  with  gold.     At  first  they  wore  in  3  vols,  folio.     He  became  now  a  general 

■hoes ;  but  afterwanis  they  assumed  the  ere-  writer,  and  all  subjects  were  alike  to  him. 

pida,  which  was  only  a  sole  tied  over  the  foot  He  published  a  supplement  to  Chambers '» 

with  straps.  The  poems  they  sung  were  called  Cyclopsedia,  and  conducted  a  Magazine,  and 

Hilarodia.  a  daily  paper  under  the  title  of  the  inspector. 

HILARY  TERM.    See  Term.  At  this  time  he  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  strong  town  of  Lower  from  Scotland,  and    became   a  man  of  the 

Saxony,  in  Germany.  Lat.  52. 10  N.  Lon.  10.  world.     He  also  set  up  as  an  empyric,  and 

10  E.  invented  some  remedies  which  brought  him  a 

HILDBERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Franco-  good  deal  of  money     The  earl  of  Bate  be- 

Hia,  in  Germany.    Lat.  50.  53  N.  Lon.  11«  came  his  patron,  and  under  his  protection  lie 

S£.  commenced  a  voluminous  work,  called,  the 

HILDESLEY   (Mark),  an  excellent  En-  System  of  Botany ;  this  he  sent  to  the  king  of 


f'lish  bishop,  was  born  at  Marston  in  Kent,  in  Sweden,  who  invested  him  with  one  of  nis 
($98,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-House ;  orders  of  knighthood.  This  singular  man 
from  this  seminary  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  died  in  1775.  Besides  tlie  works  above  men- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  chosen  tioned  he  wrote  many  others,  as  Mrs.  Glasse's 
lellow  in  1723.  In  1731  he  obtained  Che  Cookery ;  a  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal 
college  living  of  Hitchin,  and  four  years  after-  Society ;  some  novels,  and  a  few  farces.  These 
wards  tliat  of  Hoi  well,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  last  performances  brought  him  into  a  contro- 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  faithful  dis-  versy  with  Garrick,  who  fired  the  following 
charge  ofhis  ministerial  duties.  On  the  death  epigram  at  him  : 

of  Dr.  Wilson,  bisliop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  For   physic    and   farces,  his   equal   there 

the  duke  of  Athol  appointed  Or.  Hildesley  to  scarce  is ; 

ancceed  him ;  in  this  office  he  trod  closely  in  His  farees  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is. 

the  steps  of  his  evangelical  predecessor,  whose  (^ffatkins^, 

famdable  design  of  printing  a  translation  of  the  HILLIA.  In  botany,a  ^enus  of  the  class 

Bible  in  the  Manks  language,  he  brought  to  hexandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  doable, 

a  conclusion.     This  worthy   prelate  died  in  the  lower  one  six-leav^,  upper  one  from  two 

1772.  to  four  leaved ;   corol   very  long,  twisted : 

Hl'LDING.«.(hil'&,  Saxon,  signifies  a  lord;  capsule    inferior,    two-celled,    many-seeded; 

perhaps  hilding  means  originally  a  little  lord.')  seeds  i nvested  with  long  down.    Two  species : 

1.  A  sorry,   paltry,  cowardly  fellow  (^Shak'  shrubs  of  Jamaica. 

Mpeare),    2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  a  mean  ^    HILLSBOROUGH,  a  borough  of  Ireland, 

woman  (JShakspeare).  in  the  county  of  Down,  with  a  thriving  manu- 

HILL.  s,   (ml,  Saxon.)    An  elevation  of  facture  of  muslins.     Lat  54.  26  N.     Lon. 

ground  less  than  a  mountain  (Granville),  6.  2  W. 

Hill  (Aaron),  an  English  poet,  was  born  HI'LLOCK.  9,  (from  hilL)    A  little  1^11 

at  London  in  l(i85.     At  the  a^e  of  £fteen  he  (Sidney), 

went  to  Constantinople  to  visit  his  relation  Hl'LLY.  a,  (from  hill,)  Full  of  hills ;  an- 
ion! Paget,  then  ambassador  there,  who  took  equal  in  surface  (Howell), 
great  notice  of  him.  About  1 703  he  returned  HILT.  «.  (hil«,  Saxon.)  The  handle  of 
with  his  lordship,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  any  thing,  particularly  of  a  sword  (Pope). 
lie  accompanied  sir  William  Wentworth  on  Hl'LLUM.  The  eye.  1  n  botany,  peculiarly 
the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1709  he  was  made  so  called  in  the  bean,  and  generally  in  other 
master  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  on  which  he  seeds.  The  external  mark  or  scar  of  the 
wrote  his  Elfrid,  or  the  Fair  Inconstant.  The  umbilical  chord  on  those  seeds,  in  which  they 
following  vear  he  became  master  of  the  Opera-  adhere  to  the  pericarp. — Cicatrix  umbilicalls^ 
house,  and  then  wrote  the  opera  of  Rinaido,  Regn.  Veg. — Cicatrix  externa  seminis  ab 
which  was  the  first  that  Handel  composed  ejusdem  affixione  in  fructu.  Philos.  Bot.— < 
after  he  came  to  England.  Ahout  I7lH  he  As  in  Card iosper mum,  Staphyliea,  Dolichos, 
wrote  a  poem  called  the  Northern  Star,  by  &c. 

way  of   panegyric  on    Peter  the  Great,  for  HIM.  $.  (him.  Saxon.)    The  oblique  case 

which  the  empress  Catharine,  some  years  after,  of  He. 

senthima  gold  medal.  He  ivas  a  great  schemer  HIMMALEH;  mountains  of  Asia,  which 

as  well  as  poet;  but  as  in  the  former  character  separate  the  countries  of  Cachimere  and  Cash* 

be  never  acnuired  riches,  so  in  the  latter  he  K'^^   from    Thibet.     These    mountains   were 

never  arose  tar  above  mediocrity.     His  works  Known    to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 

were  published  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  after  his  Imaus,  or  Himaus. 

Heath,  which  happened  in  I75U.  HI'MSELF.  pron,  (him  and  Melf)    1.  la 
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.the  nominative,  he  (Bacon).     2.  In  ancient  are  subject  to  the  loss  of  their  cast,  which  is 

autliors,  itaeK (Shakspeare),  3.  In  the  oblique  reckoned  the  highest  punishment  th^cansa^ 

cases  it  has  a  reciprocal  signification  (Samue/).  fer;  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  of  fifth  cast 

By    Himself.       Alone;    unaccompanied  named  Pariars  on  the  coast  of  Coromaudel, but 

(King's),  in  the  Sanscrit  or  sacred  language  Chandaks. 

HiN.  s.  (.p)    A  measure  of  liquids  among  These  are  esteemed  the  dregs  of  the  people, 

the  Jews,  containing  about  ten  pints  (J?xo</tf«).  and  are  never  employed  but  in  the  meanest 

HINCUINBROOK     ISLAND,  one  of  the  offices.    There  is  besides  a  general  division 

New  Hebrides,  in  the  S.Pacific  Ocean.    Lat.  which  pervades  the  four  casts  indiscriminately; 

17*  25  S.  Lon.  168.  33  E.  and  which  is  taken  from  the  worship  of  their 

HINCKLEY,  a  town  in  Leicestershire,  with  gods  Vishnou  and  Sheevah  ;  the  worshippers 

a  market  on  Mondays.    Here  is  a  considerable  of  the  former  being  named  Vishnoa-bukbt: 

stocking-manufactory.    Lat.  52.  34  N.  Lon.  of  the  latter  Sheevah-bukht. 

1.  20  ^f.  Of  these  four  casts  the  bramins  are  accounted 
HIND,  a,  comToar, hinder ;  superl.  hindmost,  the  foremost  in  every  respect ;  and  all  the  laws 

(hyn'&au,  Saxon.)  Backward ;  contrary  in  po«  have  such  an  evident  partiality  towards  them, 

aition  to  the  face  (Ray).  as  cannot  but  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they 

Hind.  s.  (hm*t>e,  Saxon.  )].  The  she  to  a  have  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  them, 

stag  (Spenser).  2.  (hinSs^,  Saxon.)  A  servant  They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  assume 

(Shakspeare).  3.    Thineman,  Saxon.)    A  pea-  the  sovereignty ;  the  religious  ceremonies  and 

sant ;  a  boor  (Dryaen),  the  instruction  of  the  people  being  their  peca- 

HiNi>-BBRRY,  in  botany.    See  Rubus.  liar  province.    Thev  alone  are  allowed  to  read 

HINDELOPEN,  a  sea-port  of  the  United  the  Veda  or  sacred  books ;  the  Khatries,  or 

Provinces,    in    Friesland,    seated    upon    the  cast  next  in  dignity,  being  only  allowed  to 

Zuyder  Zee.    Lat.  52.  58  N.  Loii.  5. 10  E.  hear  them  read  ;  while  the  other  two  can  only 

To   HPNDER.  V.  a.  (hm'&pian,  Saxon.)  read  the  Sastras,  or  commentaries  upon  them. 
To  obstruct ;    to    stop ;    to  let ;    to   impede  As  fer  the  poor  Chandalas,  they  dare  not  enter 
(Taylor).  a  temple,  or  be  present  at  any  religious  cero- 
id Hi'ndir.  v.  n.  To  raise  hinderances ;  mony.  The  sovereigns  are  chosen  from  among 
to  cause  impediment  (i>ryc;?en).  the  second  cast.    The  Bhyse  or  Banians,  who 

Hi^NDER.  a.  (from  hind.)    That  is  in  a  po-  constitute  the  third  cast,  have  the  change  of 

sition  contrary  to  that  of  the  face  (Sidney).  commercial  afiairs;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourtli 

Hl'NDERANCE.^.  (from  hinder.)  Impedi-  cast,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  comprehends 

roent ;  let ;  stop ;  obstruction  (Jltterbury).  the  labourers  and  artisans.     These  last  are  di- 

HI'NDEREK.  $,  (from  hinder.)  He  who  or  vided  into  as  many  classes  as  there  arefollowen 

that  which  hinders  or  obstructs  (JJiay).  of  different  arts;  all  tlie  children  being  in- 

HPNDERLINQ.  s.  (from  hind  or  hinder.)  variably  brought  up  to'the  profession  of  their 

A  paltry,  worthless,  degenerate  animal.  fathers,  and  it  being  absolutely  unlawful  for 

HI'NDERMOST.     a.     Hindmost;      last  them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 
(Shakspeare).                       *  When  a  man  has  lost  his  cast,  his  most  inti. 

HINDIA,  a  town  of  the  Deccan  of  Hin-  mate  friends  and  nearest  relatives  forsake  him 

dustan,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  for  ever.     Were  a  Hindu  of  an^  other  cast  to 

the  country  of  Candeish.    Lat  22.  35  N.  Lon.  touch  a  Chandala,  even  by  accident,  he  must 

77*  10  £.  wash   himself  and  change    his   raiment;   he 

Hl'NDMOST.  a.  (hind  and  most.)    The  would  refrain  from  the  productions  of  Uie  earth, 

last;  the  lag;  that  comes  in  the  rear  (Po/?^).  if  he  knew  thev  had  been   cultivated  hy  a 

HINDOI^,   a    borough    in   Wilts,  with   a  Chandala.   .In  met,  the  punishment  of  expul- 

market  on  Thursdays.     Lat.  51.  6  N.     Lon.  sion  from  cast,  which  is  supposed  in  its  con* 

2.  9  W.  It  sends  two  members  to  par-  sequences  to  extend  even  to  another  life,  be- 
liament.  comes  more  terrible  to  a  Hindu  than  that  of 

HINDOOS,  or  Hindus,  the  inhabitants  of  deuth. 
that  part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Hin-        The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  is  contained  in 

dustan,  or  the  Mogul's  empire,   who  profess  four  books,  named  Feda,  Vedams^  or  Bedit^ 

the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  supposed  to  be  written  in  a  language  called  Sanscrit^  which 

the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gymnoso-  is   now  known  only  to  the   learned  among 

phists  of  Ethiopia.  them.     The  books  are  supposed  to  have  been 

From  the  earliest  period  of  history  these  the  work,  not  of  the  supreme  God  himself^ 

people  seem  to  have  maintained  the  same  reli-  but  of  an  inferior  deity  named  Bramha.    They 

gion,  laws,  and  customs,  which  they  do  at  this  informs  us,  that  Brama,  or  Bramha,  the  sa- 

uay ;  and  indeed  they  and  the  Chinese  are  ex-  preme  God,  having  created  the  world  by  the 

am  pics  of  perseverance  in  these  respects  alto-  word  of  his  mouth,  formed   a  female  deity 

gether  unknown  in  the  western  world.  At  the  named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthusiasm  of  joy 

present  period  they  are  divided  into  four  casts  and  praise  brought  forth  three  e^^s     From 

or  tribes  ;  1.  The  Bramin  ;  2.  The  Khatry  ;  these  were  produced  three  male  deities,  named 

3.  'J'he  Bhyse;  and,  4.  The  Soodera.  All  Bramha,  Vishnou,  and  Sheevah,  or  Seeb. 
these  have  distinct  and  separate  offices,  and  Bramha  was  endowed  with  tlie  power  of 
cannot,  according  to  their  laws,  intermingle  creating  the  things  of  this  world.  Vishnoo 
with  each  other;  but  for  certain  offences  they  with  that  of  cherishing  them,  and  Sheevah 
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^ith  that  of  restraining  and  correcting  them,  doctrine  distinctly  is,  that  their  most  ancient 

Thtts  Brioiha  became  thecrciitor  of  man;  and  representation  of  the  Deity  is  formed  of  one 

In  this  character  he  formed  the  fonr  casts  from  body  and  three  faces.    Sdfy,  The  doctrine  of 

different  parts  of  his  o^rn  hoily,  tlie  Bramins  tlie  incarnation  of  tlie  Deity.     The  Ilindas 

from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his  arras,  believe  that  one  of  the  persons  in  tlieir  Trinity 

the  Baniann  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  (and    that,    too,   the    second    person)    was 

tlie  Soodera  from  hh  feet.     Hence,  say  they,  **  manifested    in   the    flesh.*'       Hence    their 

these  foar  different  casts  derive  the  different  fables  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishna.    Sdly, 

offices  assigned  them  :  the  Bramins-  to  teach :  The  ductrine  of  atonement  for  sin,  by  the 

the  Khatry  to  defend  and  govern ;  the  Banians  shedding  of  blood.  To  this  day,  in  Hindustan 

to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agricaltnrc ;  and  tlie  people  bring  the  goat  or  kid  to  the  temple, 

the   Soodera    to    lahonr,    serve,    and    obey,  and  the  priest  sheds  the  blood  of  the  innocent 

Braroa  himself  endowed  mankind  with  pas-  victim.    4thly,  The  doctrine  of  the  influence 

tions,  and  understanding  to  regulate  them;  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    In  the  most  ancient 

while  Brimba,    having   created   the  inferior  writings  of  the  Hindus,  it  is  asserted  that  the 

beings,    proceeded  to  write  the  Vedas,    and  "  divine  spirit,  or  light  of  holy  knowledge,*' 

delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained  by  the  influences  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  the  man 

Bramins.  who  is  the  subject  of  such  influence  is  called 

The  four  Vedas  contain  100,000  stanzas  in  *'  the  man  twice-born  :'*    many  chapters  are 

Terse,  each  consisting  of  four  lines.    Each  of  devoted  tothedutien,  character,  and  virtues,  of 

these  Vedas  has  a  particular  name,  descriptive  **  the  man  twice  born.** 

of  its  nature,  or  the  subject  it  treats  upon  :  Among  the  Hindus  there  are  two  kinds  of 

▼is.     \,  Rug  Beda,    2,  Sheham,    3.  Judger  worship;  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 

Beda,      4.   Obater  Bah,      There    are    also  worship  of  the  invisible  God,  and  of  idols. 

Shasten,  or  books  that  treat  of  divinity ;  the  The  wurshippers  of  the  invisible  God,  are, 

chief  of  these  are  the  Bedang,  the  Neaderseny  strictly  speaicing,  deists :  the  idolaters  perform 

ftnd  the  Dirm  Shasters ;  and  the  Hindus  are  many  absurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 

divided  into  sects,  according  to  the  Shaster  tedious  to  mention,    all  of  which  are  con- 

they  adopt.    Besides  these  sacred  books  there  ducted  by  a  Bramin ;  and  during  the  per- 

sre  18  others  called  Poorans,  which  are  all  formance  of  these  rites,  the  dancmg-women 

commentaries  on  the  Vedai  ;  it  is  the  custom  occasionally  perform  in  the  court,  singing  the 

of  the  Bramins  to  get  most  of  the.se  by  heart.  praise^i  of  the  Deity  in  concert  with  various 

The  Hindu  Shasters  make  God  a  respecter  instruments, 

of  persons ;    inasmuch  as    no   other    nation  The  Hindus  have  a  multitude  of  demigods, 

under  heaven  can  be  of  their  religion,  which  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  air,  the  earth, 

mdmits  of  no  proselytes :  in  this  respect,  pro*  and  the  waters,  and  in  short  the  whole  world ; 

bably  their  religion  differs  from  every  other.  so  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  though  now  village,  &c.  has  one  of  these  tutelar  deities,  as 

involved  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  seems  to  was  the  case  amon^  the  western  heathens.    By 

have  been  much  purer  in  its  origin  :  the  fol-  nature  these  demigods  are  subject  to  death, 

lowing  account  of  the  Deity  is  tnuislated  from  but  they  are  supposed  to  obtain  immortality  by 

their  original  scriptures  by  Mr.  Hohvell :—  the  use  of  a  certain  drink  named  Amrut, 

**  God  is  one — Creator  of  all  that  is. — God  is  Their  exploits  in   many  instances  resemble 

like  a  perfect  sphere,  without  beginning  or  those  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  &c. ; 

end.— God  rules  and  governs  all  creatures  by  and  in  a  beautiful  epic  poem  named  Rancyun^ 

a  general  providence,  resulting  from  first  de-  we  have  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Ilain, 

termined  and  fixed  principles. Thou  shalt  one  of  the  demigods,  with  Ravana  tyrant  of 

not  make  enquiry  into  the  essence  and  nature  Cevlon. 

of  the  existence  of  the  Eternal  One,  nor  by  All  these  deities  are  worshipped,  as  in  other 

what  laws  he  governs. — An  enquiry  into  either  countries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  fasting, 

is  vain  and  crimtnal.-~It  is  enough  that  day  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  ceremonies 

by  day,  and  ni^ht  by  night,  thou  see»t  in  to  their  honour.    They  pray  thrice  a  day,  at 

his  works,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  mercy. —  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  turning  their 

Benefit  thereby.**  faces  towards    the    east.     They    use    many 

In  the  Hindu  religious  systems,  the  peculiar  ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation  of  always  wash  before  meals.  Running  water  is 
the  Deity,  of  atonement  for  sin,  and  of  the  always  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  such  as 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  so  strongly  stagnates.  Fruits,  flowers,  incense,  and 
represented  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  not-  money,  are  offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  idols ; 
withstanding  the  general  corruptness  of  their  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake 
principles  and  practices,  they  were  once  de-  named  Peenda  ;  and  offerings  of  this  kiml 
rived  from  the  Christian  scriptures.  Ist,  The  always  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon, 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Hindus  believe  The  Hindus  have  a  great  veneration  for  fire 
in  one  God,  Brahma,  the  creator  of  all  things ;  and  water.  Every  day  at  snn-rise  the  priests 
and  yet  they  represeiit  him  as  subsisting  in  go  to  some  river,  or  to  the  tanks  of  their  tern- 
three  persons :  and  they  worship  one  or  other  pies,  to  worship.  Of  all  their  rivers  the 
of  these  persons  throughout  every  part  of  Gan^^es  is  the  must  highly  venerated  ;  they 
India.    And  what  proves  that  they  hold  this  say  it  takes  away  all  the  spots  of  sin,  because. 
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•^T  ;>it  r';fAji«)u.         Amon?  'htte  T<^n»e  tae  custom  of  burning 
:  .  i-f^'TtftHf'.  .^mi     'he 'ii»aa  irpniii    iiii'^»*rsi-.lT:  and  the  horrid 

r.*  ■  .t»  :  .Kiiiuii       rarr'.ce    -r    ^-ttp*    lunux  :h«ns€lvw  alirag 
'  -  ■."Ti  MtfinpTCi-iHi  iii*uii:iii«  vasformerlf  vfiT 

-•(iimon.    Tio'iz'i    X"»^    3ii-h   less  so.    Thif 

:ece    r    arrant;-  .5  i»jr  -fcj  ■ined  by  any  liw 

■\i::i:::s  -.monz  'Hi^  Blaii  i«  :  it  is  only  said  lo 

-'n^n    ^      .;;.rii      •■•I-      f     r^xv^'-,    .mi  -PTTu-iA   LT*  prumised  in  the 

-tr:    ■•  r:'i  'o  'no^a  f-iu    :.>  »•>.     But  thoa^h 

.  .r:-»    ::4j.i«i»  "i    »at:'r-^  iier  hasband,  she  is 

.....:.•—.       r      -■  ■•      .1-'-      -■    .t    !•••  i-'i^erer  Term irre^i  to  marry  again, 

*••    -  .      -.-':»T    -'.:     i-T:      -'-"fi  ■ -'/'i;rr.  :atf  iiuTTajp!  iriili  the  formfr  had 

-■"-' r  «wn  •cmpiete-i.  *  I:  is  unlawful  fori 
Tonaan  •  3  nrn  !:er«trit  if  she  be  with  child  at 
ii*  .31?  I  ler  iixsnanti'i  decease,  or  if  he 
itfii  .1  ^  lisiance  rrom  her.  In  the  latter 
i±r.  .owrvpr.  ?ae  3iay  do  *o  if  she  can  pro- 
ir?  :s  jir-iie  or  Tir)^n  lo  be  put  on  the  fm- 
leru  -lie  uonif  Tiih  !ier. 
■•—•:«     -.-•  — -Win  -  Ji    >         -•line  :-iinu[is.  Tiiuiiirh  tew,  bury  their  dead ; 

.sa   3  -nese   -3se».  it  is  rpckoneH  the  duty  of 
11"^.     r      itf    TT-i-.-F  -0    iruy  iierM»it   with   the  body  of 
«.  •       er  .nioaoa.     L.-^mioni  beard  of  two  instancei 
.  -^^rn      i  'Ti'.i  .pruiiai  •er*»uiony. 

-?^>*         rTie   4iTiua9  ire  rery  l«7<|aacious,  and  veir 

;--  '       „  .       - 1  :t     »▼     .eceitiTiu    'ut  lot  oiaiiciooa :  they  are  fonS 

•»■  •  ..—     — .         ....r     -     -  .  :^rr.      I    .onLseiieaca,   oarticalarlv  dancinjr.    Tlier 

_■     _ :  .  --  :_•     t."^       ^-»     ••■-     .'j»*TeriT.    :eum  or   practive   danan^ 

-  ■  "--..        ■'-*.=  -  ■*_  istiiif;  ■«.   jiic  iiavr  women   taught  for  tM 

-.:_■■.■         .•       -- ^  ■ '      :•—•—«      '3r".--r-     uiu    Q  bean Ui in;?  these  thev  will 

*-''■.■■-  ..,-—:-.::---.  ■■_ -•     .    .*      j?«vi  i-rme  ai  jHis.    They  ilisapprove  of  many 

-'      -:  ,:      .. — :.»:  4^"^     r    ne -fiiacuiou  of  Earopean  ladifs,  u 

I  .  -  -     *-       _!  :     r     -•.»>      »:'^.'*ta:r  'niis  :hev  en-riffe  the  attention  too 

•■—..*-—  LT.     '  .       X :.  :.    .n»i    in.IT   Awny  a   woinan's  atfi?ctioa 

•-      "—  ::■'—      ■    :«  ""' ::     -f  .lisnuii'i  imi  chii-ireii.     Hence  there 

■■•-■'■-.:  -^^    --      :_.      .  --I-    '■*•  T'Mjii-n    a  H:n.iii>ran  %Tho  can  eithrr 

-:.r-      -     -■■■•-:,         :  ..-r-  ?     i        -   t     r    -"i*.:.      In  j:'«noral   they  are  tinfly 

"  '■    ..  —     :•         _         .-    ..    ^"•-■'     :i   ':;.*ir    manners,    and  havf 

■       -■  -    T  .  ■     ■:  ...-■".    :!  ;*;■  li  voici»*.     'Jhewouienof 

....    -.  -       .  .1- ..:if  *.    .  ■      .. "^  'o  .Mr.  ForMfT,  have  a 

.      •     :     L-  -  ••        :  j.t-x:'"i,    tiue    fe.iture5,  and 

-'  -  .-     -    :        ■       .       ..    -     :  ..i  •  •ir'jsin:;  frefdoin  iiiih«»ir 

**  ■  -  .     .        -.  ...-.;;    ..'V  ri'n«li*iK*v  to  iiiimi>iiisti*. 

_•     _       •  ;.-■:.  : —     i   "."itf  :i:»Miest  ivutiii'n    in  Hirv- 

•  .    ■  :      ■    — .-  -j' I  ■[••s«»  jiu'ket,  ivhich  covers 

-•      -      -      -  ■=     r-     :.  .    '  ■!-  .-•-.      :'  ;?»T:fiTly  sheivs  their  form. 

^--      .  -  '     ^   ..-    :^:r,  and  rear h  halMvavt«» 

'  ..      -•  ■*  '•    V    ;;    L  iMrrow  border  pairilcJ  or 

-'      ■  ■.  —  .  .  ..-^■;  ..     -"Mi:--!  the  edges.     In^traJof 

--    .::^-    ^    :  :      .     -  ":      .:.    :r  *    i^'^^  .1  pitH'e  uf  white  rottua 

-'  .         -  T    -.      .  :,   ,-..ur-.     ■■:i': '!ie  loins,  and  reai.hiiif  to 

..  —   ..  •-  ..       ■.  :.  1  *.:»•  lino  side,  but  not  q'litP 

,"      •■  ."•■    -  :.."  :       -     ^     .    ,■  V   .  -  it.  r.     .\  wide  pii'oe  of  mu^itn 

/     '         '   .       :■       .-  .     ,         -     -    .       ^        ..\  J    .    .-   -;;^   Hiri-.t    slioulder:    which, 

■'  I.-     *.  '•■:  7:    ■'      •--    :'^    .;.■.■•■  -..u*  .clt  ann,  is  cro>srd  round 

'  •"  i      '■        1-:  1.:  .  .  -  :.:    ;.       .:.    :i.  .  .  f.  l".  :  ra.i^*  down  to  the  ftvt.     TU 

•■      '■  -      ■   .        •■■"■..  '   .       '..-  ."'  -.      I".  ■  *  ir-u.  ■'  '    v-;  t!p  into  a  knot  or  hunch 

'.-■    ;^--  ■      :   •  .-  -.■     ■         .  .  -:-     ••  .1  .;  ;  .r:  of  the  he;id  :  ami  >on'* 

"•■.  :■•     :  .•      :.         .-^  ..1:^^   ^- '^e;'. 're  and  behind  the  ears, 

•  M.-  ■ 'itfi;'* on ilieir arms,  andriniT^iD 
■  :•■  ■  -.i-^.  i"  :  on  their  tiiiirers,  toe*,  ao"! 
L.   ■    ■<     vi:..   ^o'I:letanes  a    i^iuall   one   iu  tbe 


.  ■    I.     i.  ...I' - 
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///./,'.. 7     ."    .;      •,.    :  .  4'  ..    .,  1"  H  -vn  jerieraUv  sliuvo  their    hea«i<  an! 

■                    .  ■ 

«   ''^.'   ..:.  "■•:-•  1?,  .rati::.:  only  u  pair  of  sui.ill  whi>k>rs 

'  /     •                '-     '"I       'fi  '  .rr.»-  ^r.  i    i  i  \."k  ou   liie  back  part  ot    their  UmJ, 

'* '     ,•   "  /   ■'■  ••    '.'-'":   K'j»  Uf  !«.";.  :...y  take  ^jreat   care    to  pi«'>rrvi\     L 

I.  (f. .»;.  ...I  •,«  Ka-h:i;crean»i  some  other  place>,  Wny  Irt  t!iri; 
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beards  grow  to  the  length  of  tivo  inches.  Thi^y  very  ineloflioas.  A  Hp«dimen  of  one  of  th^r 
wear  tarbans  on  their  neadH ;  bat  the  braniins  tunes  is  given  in  the  Periodical  Accounts  of 
who  officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  go  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  No.  3 ;  to  the 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  npper  various  Numbers  of  which  we  also  refer  for 
part  of  the  body  naked :  round  their  shoulders  much  other  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
they  hang  the  sacred  string  called  Zennar,  tion.  See  also  Maurice's  History  of  Hindus* 
made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com-  tan  ;  the  Asiatic  Researches  ;  BuchananV 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads  of  a  Travels  in  the  Mysore ;  Cunningham's  Chris- 
determined  length.     The  Khatries  wear  also  tianit?  in  India,  &c. 

a  string  of  thi^  kind,  hut  composed  of  fewer  HINDUSTAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded 

threads  {  the  Bhyse  have  one  with  still  fewer  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and 

threads ;  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  allowed  to  Thibet^  on  the  east  by  the  countries  of  Assam, 

wear    any    striftg.     The  other  dress  of  the  Meckley,  and  Aracan,  on  the  south  by  the 

bramins    consists  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Indus,  or 

cloth   wrapped  about  the  loins,  descending  Sinde.     But,    strictly    speakings    the   nam« 

below  the  knee,  hut  lower  on  the  left  than  on  Hindustan  should  only  be  applied  to  the  part 

tbe  right  side.     In  cold  weather  they  'some^  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  21st  and  22d 

times  put  a  red  rap  on  their  heads,  and  wrap  degrees  of  latitude ;  the  Nerbudda  river  being 

a  shawl  round  their  bodies.  the  southern  boundary,   as  far    as  it  goes. 

The  progress  of  the  Hindus  in  geometry  as  while  Bengal  and  Bahar  bound  the  south  else- 
well  as  astronomy  has  been  very  great  in  an-  where.  The  country  in  the  south  side  of  this 
cient  times.  Of  this  a  most  remarkable  in-  line  is  called  by  the  general  name  o(  Deccan; 
stance  is  given  by  Mr.  Playfair,  in  their  finding  hut  this  division  is  not  generally  followed,  and 
oat  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  the  term  Hindustan  is  applied  to  the  whole 
circle  to  its  diameter,  to  a  great  degree  of  ac-  region,  as  well  as  to  Hindustan  Proper.  Hin* 
curacy.  This  is  determined,  in  the  Ayeen  dustau  Proper,  in  the  opinion  of  Major 
^kbary^  to  be  as  3927  to  1250 ;  which,  to  Rennel,  is  in  extent  about  equal  to  France, 
do  it  arithmetically  in  the  simplest  manner  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Swisserland, 
possible,  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  collectively ;  while 
polygon  of768  sides;  an  operation  which  cannot  the  Deccan  and  peninsula  are  about  equal  U> 
oe  performed  without  the  knowledge  of  some  the  British  islands,  Spain,  and  European 
very  cnrious  properties  of  the  circle,  and  at  Turkey.  The  words  Hindustan  and  India  are 
lea^t  nine  extractions  of  the  square  root,  each  originally  Persian.  This  country  was  bat 
as  far  as  ten  places  of  decimals.  This  pro-  little  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  was  invaded, 
portion  of  1250  to  3927  is  the  same  with  that  but  not  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  1  to  3.  1416;  and  differs  very  little  from  The  Arabians  penetrated  into  India  under  the 
that  of  113  to  355  discovered  by  Metius.  He  calif  Valid,  and  the  Arabian  princes  founded 
and  Vieta  were  the  first  who  surpassed  the  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  Ganges, 
accuracy  of  Archimedes  in  the  solution  of  this  In  1155,  this  empire  was  usurped  by  tlie 
problem ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  two  Ghaurs,  who  were  dispossessed  in  their  tarn 
mathematicians  floarished  at  the  very  time  by  a  dynasty  of  Turkish  princes.  In  the  year 
that  the  Ayeen  Akbary  was  composed  among  1398,  a  sultan,  named  Mahmoud,  reigned 
the  Hindus.  In  geography,  however,  they  here,  under  the  protection  of  two  of  his  ge- 
are  much  deficient ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  nerals,  who  had  placed  him  on  his  throne, 
find  out  the  true  situation  of  the  meridians  At  this  time  Hindustan  was  invaded  by  Timur 
mentioned  by  their  authors,  from  what  they  Bek,  or  Tamerlane,  who  passed  the  Indus 
bave  said  concerning  theui.  with  his  army,  connuered  the  provinces  which 

The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindus  is  in  he  passed  throoc'n,  and  arrived  at  I>elhl 
an  imperfect  state ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  through  rivers  of  blood.  Mahmoud  was  van« 
of  antiquity  which  evince  its  ever  having  been  ouished,  Delhi  was  destroyed,  and  all  Hin- 
more  perfect  than  it  is  now.  Their  principal  dustan  submitted  ;  but  of  all  this  vast  and 
defect  is  in  drawing,  and  being  almost  totally  rich  conquest,  the  descendants  of  Timur  Bek 
ignorantof  the  rules  of  perspective.  They  are  enjoyed  only  the  northern  part.  Babr,  one 
much  better  skilled  in  colonrinf ;  and  some  of  of  his  descendants,  invaded  Hindustan  in  the 
their  pictures  are  finished  with  great  nicety,  year  1498,  at  that  time  divided  into  several 
Their  sculptures  are  likewise  rude,  and  greatly  independent  kingdoms  and  states;  his  first 
resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  seem  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  hut  afterwards  he 
to  follow  no  regular  rules  in  architecture  :  subdued  the  greater  part,  except  the  Deccan, 
'their  temples  incieed  are  filled  with  innumer-  Guzerat,  and  Benf^l.  His  son  Hemayun  sub- 
able  columns,  but  most  of  them  without  any  dued  Bengal.  At  his  death,  which  happened  at 
just  shape  or  proportion.  They  are  principally  Delhi,  his  son  Akbar  was  proclsumed  em- 
remarkable  for  their  immense  size,  which  gives  peror,  in  1556,  who  encreased  his  empire  by 
them  an  air  of  majesty  and  grandear.  conquest,   and     enriched    it   by    commerce. 

The  music  of  the  Hindus  is  but  little  known  Auren^zebe  conquered  Bengal,  Visiapour,  the 

to  Europeans;  and  the  art  seems  to  have  made  Camatic,  and  Golconda.     In  the  year  1739, 

hut  little  progress  among  them  in  comparison  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Shah,  Hindustan 

with  what  it  lias  done  in  the  western  countries ;  was  invaded  by  Tahmasp  Kuli  Khan,  other- 

though  some  of  tlie  Indian  airs  are  said  to  be  wise  called  Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Persia,  which 


HINDUSTAN. 

piit  an  end  to  the  great  splendour  of  the  Mogul  that  empire  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  Balichiare 
empire.  Besides  the  great  riches,  said  another  nation,  who  possess  sereral  parts  of 
to  liave  amounted  to  upwards  of  230  mil-  Hindustan  to Uie  west  of  the  Sinde,  or  Indus: 
lions  sterling,  which  he  seized  on  during  his  they  are  spread  over  all  the  large  province  of 
residence  at  Delhi,  all  the  provincss  west  of  Mecran  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  They 
the  Sinde  were  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  are  a  barbarous  people,  addict4*d  to  rapioe, 
Mohammed  was  reinstated  indeed  in  his  do-  and  pay  little  obedience  to  the  monarehs  to 
minions,  but  without  power  to  enforce  obe-  whom  they  are  subject.  The  Moguls,  or 
dieiice  to  his  commands.  Several  of  the  Jagatays,  are  the  descendants  of  the  army  of 
provinces  revolted  ;  Achmet  Abdallah,  trea-  Timur  Bek,  who  have  held  chief  rule  ti 
surer  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  was  assassinated  in  India  from  that  time.  Amonef  the  Christians, 
17479  found  means  to  secrete  vast  sums  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  eatablisli 
money,  and  erected  an  independent  kingdom,  themselves  on  the  continent  and  in  the  blaub, 
of  which  Candahar  was  the  capital.  At  pre-  chiefly  by  furce,  but  were  afterwards  ahnost 
sent,  the  empire  of  Hindustan  is  confined  to  every  where  dispossessed  by  tlie  Dutch.  Tbe 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  country  round  settlements  obtained  by  the  English,  French, 
it ;  and,  perhaps,  the  protection  of  the  English  and  Danes,  have  chiefly  been  formed  by  treaty 
Is  the  greatest  support  of  the  descendant  of  with  the  inhabitants,  or  grants  from  the 
Timur  Bek.  Before  the  invasion  of  Nadir  princes.  Of  the  several  nations  above  oko- 
Shah,  the  government  was  despotic ;  there  tioned,  the  Hindus  and  Parxis  are  Pagans, 
were  no  permanent -councils;  and  three  or  four  but  excel  most  of  the  rest  in  proper  deporw 
ministers,  raised  or  deposed  according  to  the  n^nt.  The  Patans,  Baluchins,  ana  Mongols, 
caprice  of  their  master,  were  the  depositaries  are  Mohammedans.  The  two  first,  given  to 
of  bis  power.  Hindustan  is  inhabited  by  arms,  are  of  a  restless  disposition,  snojecton 
people  of  differLMit  kind^,  as  the  Hindus,  the  slight  occasions  to  revolt,  and  plunder  their 
Fatans,  or  Afghans,  the  Baluchis,  the  Parsis,  neighbours  without  distinction.  In  the  time 
and  the  Mongols,  or  Tartars,  besides  foreign-  of  Aurengzebe,  the  provinces  which  composed 
crs,  particularly  Jews  and  Christians.  All,  the  Mos^ul  empire  were  Delhi,  Agra,  Agi- 
excepting  the  Hindus,  who  are  the  ancient  mere,  Moultan,  Sindy,  Lahore  or  P^niah, 
inhauitants,  have  settled  there  by  conquest  or  Oude,  Allahabad,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Onssa, 
accident;  having  been  induced  by  commerce,  Cabul,  Cachimere,  Malwa,  Guzerat,  Berar, 
or  compelled  by  war  and  persecution,  to  Candeish,  Dowlatabad,  Beder,  Hydrabad, 
abandon  their  native  countries.  The  Hindus  or  Golconda,  and  Visiapour,  all  which  pr^ 
are  the  ancient  occupants;  and,  thongh  subject  duced  an  annual  revenue  of  about  32  millioai 
to  the  Mongols,  still  preserve  tlie  superiority  sterling.  At  the  present  tinae,  Bengal,  the 
in  number.  The  Parsis  are  the  descendants  greater  part  of  Babar,  with  part  of  Allahabad, 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  and  Orissa,  belong  to  the  English,  who  ire 
fire.  These,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  also  in  possession  of  the  nortuern  circan,  a 
MohHrnniedans,  on  their  first  conquest  of  jaghire  in  the  Carnatic,  Barauiabal,  Dindigoi, 
Persia,  fled  in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  to  and  some  considerable  countries  to  the  N.  and 
India;  where  they  settled  on  the  western  S.  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with 
peninsula,  chiefly  about  Surat,  and  there  they  the  island  and  territory  of  Bombay.  Oude  is 
still  remain.  1  he  Patans  were  those  from  governed  by  a  nabob,  in  alliance  with  Great 
whom  the  Mongols  conquered  Hindustan  ;  Britain,  as  likewise  the  eastern  part  of  DelLi. 
and  are  most  likely  the  descendants  of  those  Allahabad,  Malwa,  Dowlatabad,  part  of 
Mohammedans,  Turks,  Persians,  and  Arabs,  Guzerat,  Orissa,  Berar,  Aga,  Agimere,  and 
who  about  the  vear  1000  first  became  musters  Visiapour,  are  governed  by  mMahratta  princes, 
of  Delhi  and  Moultan,  under  Sultan  Mahmud  in  smaller  states,  chiefly  under  the  name  of 
Oazni.  These  people  are  still  very  numerous  Hajahs,  Golconda,  Aurungabad,  ikder, 
throughout  Hindustan,  and  especially  in  the  part  of  Berar,  &c.  are  subject  to  the  SouM 
north-west  parts  beyond  the  Sinde  towards  of  the  Deccan.  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  the 
Cabul,  Gliizni,  and  Candahar;  from  whence,  western  parts  of  Delhi,  are  subject  to  the 
in  all  probability,  they  originally  came.  They  Seiks,  or  descendants  of  a  famous  Hindu  named 
still  inhabit  the  same  provinces  of  the  Persian  Nanvck^  of  the  cast  of  Kbatry,  who  was 
empire,  where  they  are  chiefly  known  by  the  born  in  1470.  He  formi^  a  sect,  who  aTte 
name  of  Afghans  :  they  have  a  great  aversion  purely  deists,  and  reprobated  the  worship  of 
to  the  Mongols  for  having  dispossessed  them  idols.  1'he  southern  parts  of  the  penin^ala 
of  their  territories ;  and,  being  high-spirited,  are  the  Mysore,  the  Carnatic,  Taoit>^^ 
still  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  from  them  Cochin,  Travancore,  Madura,  Tinevellor, 
what  they  seized.  The  meanest  of  them  fre-  Coimbetore,  Canara,  and  a  few  smaller  »tat« 
quently  use  this  expression,  **  let  me  never  he  subject  to  the  king  of  Mysore.  The  Carnatic, 
King  of  Delhi,  if  it  be  not  so/'  I'hese  people  including  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinevelly,  acd 
are  fierce  and  warlike.  They  now  possess  Marawars,  are  allies  to  the  British ;  so  like- 
many  of  tlie  mountainous  parts  ;  where  some  wise  are  Cochin  and  Travancore.  'i  lie  natif^ 
have  erected  petty  sovereignties,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan  amount  to  alnMit 
rajahs.  They  have  from  time  to  time  given  10,000,000  Mahometans,  and  100,000.(iliU 
great  uneasiness  to  the  Mongols,  and  had  no  Hindus, 
finiall  share  in  the  revolution  brought  about  in  The  British  territories  in  the  East  lodie* 
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wereori^Dally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  ffo-  bnted  to  their  serrants,  who  acted  merely  in 
veroor  and  13  members;  but  this  number  has  obedience  to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the 
fluctuated  occasionally  from  14  to  4,  ^t  which  other  hand,  when  the  India  adminisrrAtion 
it  was  fixed  by  act  of  parliament.  In  this  acted  with  the  firenerons  spirit  of  sovereigns, 
council,  all  matters,  whether  relating  to  they  were  sometimes  blamed  by  the  directors, 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  who  judged  as  merchants ;  and  sometimes  by 
debated,  the  governor  having    no  other  su-    the  ministry,  who  were  always  readjr,  upon 

feriority  than  that  of  giving  the  casting  vote,  the  smallest  pretence,  to  interfere  in  their 
n  other  respects  the  whole  executive  power  affairs. 
was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the  corr»-  At  the  time  when  the  Britisli  administration 
spondence  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was  first  commenced  in  Hindustan,  the  Hindu 
carried  on  by  bis  means,  the  dispatches  to  governors  were  universally  named  Rajahs  r 
them  being  signed  by  him  singly ;  and  all  the  out  though  many  of  tbf  Hindu  fiunilies  yet 
princes  and  great  men  who  visited  the  pr^  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear  to  resemble, 
Bidency  were  first  received  by  him,  and  tnea  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  of  nobility, 
introduced  to  the  counsellors.  He  was  military  or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  liy 
governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commander  in  any  of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul 
chief  of  the  presidency ;  whence,  as  by  his  himself.  Hence,  in  that  part  of  the  world 
office  be  was  invested  with  a  considerable  there  are  no  ancient  nobility ;  the  titles  being 
degree  of  power,  he  became  an  object  of  some  conferred  merely  by  usurpers,  who  have  neither 
envy  and  jealousy  to  the  members  of  the  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
council  and  other  considerable  people  in  that    violence. 

p|art  of  the  world.  This  circumstance  occa-  From  a  comparison  of  any  government  to 
sioned  the  government  to  be  divided  into  two  which  the  Hindus  have  yet  been  subject,  with 
parties,  one  siding  with  the  governor,  and  the  that  of  Britain,  it  is  evident  that  the  pre* 
other  opposing  him ;  in  consequence  of  whicli,  ference  must  be  decideilly  given  to  the  latter, 
the  debutes  were  freauently  carried  on  with  an  At  the  time  when  the  British  first  visited  that 
indecent  degree  of  beat  and  violence.  This  country,  they  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin*  of  their  native  sovereigns,  nor  had  they  been 
cipal  causes  by  which  the  reputation  ot  the  so  for  a  long  time  bemre.  The  Moguls  wera 
British  government  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  not  only  foreigners,  but  a  most  cruel  and  de- 
world  has  suffered ;  for,  as  there  were  very  testable  race  of  men ;  and  it  was  by  usurpations 
frequently  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  of  their  own  rebellious  subjects  that  the 
one  another  recordedi  upon  the  same  subject,  anarchy  and  confusion  was  introduced,  in 
the  contending  parties  in  the  British  parlia^  which  the  country  was  so  Ions:  involved.  Thtf 
ment  had  always  sufficient  authority  for  what  British  are  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  Moguls; 
they  said,  let  them  take  which  side  they  would;  but  the  latter,  who  profess  the  intolerant 
and  thus  the  characters  of  all  concerned  in  the  superstition  of  Mohammed,  suffer  their  con- 
East  India  government  were,  with  great  ap-  duct  to  be  influenced  by  it  in'  such  a  manner 
pearance  of  justice,  set  forth  in  the  most  op-  as  to  treat  the  native  Hindus  with  the  utmost 
probrious  light.  Another  source  of  just  cruelty.  The  greatest  evil  perhaps  which 
reproach  was,  that  the  court  of  directors  in  results  from  the  British  government  is,  the 
England  became  infected  with  the  same  spirit  exportation  of  great  sums  of  money  to  a 
of  party  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  foreign  country ;  but  this  evil,  with  respect  to 
of  the  states  and  hence  arose  innumerable  dis-  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  British,  existed 
piites  and  contentions  highly  disgraceful  to  also  under  the  Mohammedan  government; 
those  concerned.  and  indeed  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  British  that  under  this  government,  matters  were  still 
affiurs  in  ttie  East  Indies,  it  must  indeed  be  worse,  even  in  this  respect,  tlian  under  that 
remarked,  that  the  company  now  act  in  a  very    of  Britain. 

different  capacity  from  what  they  originally  One  great  objection,  however,  to  the  India 
did.  From  a  society  of  merchants,  they  are  government  is,  that  die  English  law,  whicli 
now  become  sovereigns  of  the  country  to  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
they  trade.  T^e  Tatter  character  was  quite  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  hae 
foreign  to  them;  and  they  have  accordingly  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India;  whence  it  it 
lookra  upon  that  of  merchants  as  the  principal  thought  that  the  company's  servants  have  still 
one,  whue  that  of  sovereigns  was  to  be  only  shewed  a  disposition  to  oppress,  ratlier  than 
a  kind  of  appendage  to  it.  Thus,  instead  of  to  relieve,  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Hin* 
acting  for  tne  interest  of  the  country  they  dustan.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
govern,  and  which  as  sovereigns  they  naturally  the  diffierence  betwixt  the  two  countries  is  so 
ought  to  do,  tliey  have  acted  in  many  cases  great,  that  there  can  be  no  comparison  betivixt 
directly  op|>osite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  Uie  one  and  the  ottier,  nor  can  the  constitution 
is  also  their  natural  interest.  Hence  also,  of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of 
when  the  administration  in  India  did  any  thing  the  other.  The  religion,  laws,  manners,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  directors,  customs,  of  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
which  orders  being  dictated  by  merchants  were  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  this 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate 
tJiat  injury  has  been  sometimes  unjustly  attri*    them,  should  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind  be 
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•Uempted.    The  only  tnie  method  therefore  course,  first  to  the  soath  and  then  to  the  sooth* 

of  fnaging  whether  the  present  state  of  Hin*  west,  it  falls  into  the  Persian  aea,  below  Lower 

dustan  is  preferable  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  Bander,  by  several  months*     I  n  its  conrse  it 

to  compare  it  with  what  it  was  under  the  best  receives  several  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilkh, 

Mogul  emperors;  and  in  this  comparison  it  Jamal,   Behat,    and  Lakka.      The   Gan^a^ 

must  certainly  appear  that  the  preference  is  called  in  the  Indies  Ganga^  rises  in  the  kin^- 

srreatly  in  favour  of  the  British  administration,  dom  of  Thibet;   entering   Hindustan  aboot 

in  Major  Rennel's  work  we  are  informed,  that  the  dOth  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  first  soatb- 

during  the  reiscn  of  Akbar,  whom  he  styles  eastward  by  the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor, 

**  the  glory  of   the   house  of   Timur,"  the  Halabas,  Banares,  and  Patna,  to  Rajah  5lahl, 

country  had  neverenjoyedso  much  tranquillity;  where  it  divides  into   two    branches.     The 

**  but  this  tranquillity  would  hardly  be  deemed  eastern  having  passed  by  Dakka,  the  capital  of 

ancb  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  and  Ben^l,  enters  the  gulph  of  that  name  aboat 

must  therefore  be  understood  to  mean  a  state  Chatigan.    The  western,  descending  by  Kos- 

abort  of  actual  rebellion,  or  at  least  commo-  sum-Bazar  and  Hughly,  falls  into  the'^lph 

tion.*'     The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  below  Shandemagor,  towards  Pipeli.    iMany 

state  of  the  British  empire  there,  uses  the  fol-  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Christians  believed 

lowing    words :    '^  Tne    Bengal    prorinces,  this  river  to  be  the  Pison,  one  of  the  four  men- 

which  liave  been  in  our  actual  possession  near  tinned  in  scripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the 

83  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  en*  terrestrial  paradise.    The  I  ndians  retain  the 

joyed  a  greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  any  greatest  reverence  for    its    waters,   going  in 

other  part  of  India,    or  indeed  tiian  those  crowds  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country 

provinces  had  ever  experienced  since  the  days  to  wash  in  them,  from  a  persuasion  that  they 

of  Aurengzebe."    To  this  we  may  add,  that  wholly  obliterate  the  spots  of  sin.  SeeHixncs. 

the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced  a  per-  Nothing  is  more  childish  than  the  fables  of 

feet  freedom  from  external  invasions,  but  like-  the  Bramins  on  this  suMect,  yet  the  people 

wise  enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranqniliity  swallow  them  all.    The  Mosrul  and  prince  of 

altogether  unknown  before,  by  the  subjection  Golconda  drink  no  other  water  than  that  of  the 

and  civilization  of  a  set  of  banditti  who  in-  Ganges :  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  allege 

habited  the  hills  of  Uajemahl,  and  infested  the  that  it  is  very  unwholesome,  and  that  it  cannot 

travellers  who  passed  that  way ;  a  wandering  be  safely  drunk  till  it  is  first  boiled.    There  ire 

tribe  of  religious  mendicants,  who  were  wont  a  great  number  of  superb  pagodas  on  the 

to  commit  the  greatest  enormities.  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  immensely 

Towards  the  north,  Hindustan  is  very  cold  rich.      At  certain   festivals,   there  has  been 

and  barren ;  but  towards  the  south,  very  hot,  sometimes  a  concourse  of  100,000  people  wbo 

and  fertile    in  corn,  rice,  fruits,  and  other  came  to  bathe  in  it      Bat  what  principally 

vegetables.     The  northern  provinces  are  very  distinguishes  this  river,  besides  its  greatnessanil 

mountainous  and  sandy;  while  the  southern  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it  brings  down  in  its  santh, 

are  for  the  most  part  level,  and  well  watered  and  throws  on  its  banks ;    and  the   precions 

by  several  rivers.  stones  and  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in  it>elf. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  those  but  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into'  which  it 

which  surround  it  on  three  sides.    Those  on  discharges  its  waters,  and  \v>iich  abound  there- 

the  west,  separating  it  from  Persia,  called,  in  with.     The  Chun  or  Jemma,  tlie  (iuderasa, 

general,  Soleyman  Kay^  or  the  mountains  of  the  Persilis,  Lakia,  and  several  other  rivers, 

ol^yman^  are  of  a  vast  height  as  well  as  discharge    themselves    into    it     during    its 

breadth,  and  are  only  passable  in  certain  places,  course. 

through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the        The  weather  and  seasons  are,  for  the  mo$l 

sake  of  commerce.    The  chief  arc  those  which  part,  very  regular  in  this  spacious  country :  ti.e 

lead  to  Kabul,  (Jazna,  and  Kandahar.     This  winds  blowing  constantly  for  six  months  fn^m 

great  chain  of  mountains  is  inhabited  by  dif-  the  south,  and  six  from  the  north,  with  vtry 

ferent  nations,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  little  variation.     The  months  of  April,  >hT, 

Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the  Baluches,  who  and  the  beginning  of  June,  till  the  rains  fill, 

have  extended  themselves  on  the  side  of  India,  are  so  extremely  hot,  that  the  reflexion  fn.*m 

as  well  as  Persia.     The  mountains  on  the  north  the  ground  is  apt  to  blister  t||^  face ;  ami  hnt 

are  called  Ncgrakuty  Hima^  or  Mds  Tdg^  for  the  breeze  or  sniull  gale  of  \\ind  u-i;ich 

which   has  an  affinity  with  Imaus^  and  by  blows  every  day,  there  would  be  tio  liviii::  in 

other  names,  which  are  given  also  in  common  that  country   for   people    bred    in    northern 

to  the  mountains  on  each  side,  separating  Hin-  climates;  for,  excepting  in  the  rainy  $t^^>n, 

dustan  from  Thibet.    The  very  prospect  of  the  coldest  day  is  hotter  there  at  noon'than  Cif 

these  mountains  is  frightful ;   l>eing  nothing  hottest  day  in  England.     However,  very  $ur> 

but  hideous   precipices,   perpetually  covered  prizing  changes  of  heat  and  cold  souiHimes 

with  snow,  and  not  to  be  crossed  without  the  happen  within  a  few  hours  ;  so  that  a  stitfin;; 

greatest  danger  and  difficulty.  hot  day  is  succeeded  by  a  night  cold  enonjh  to 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindustan  produce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water,  and  that  nifht 

are  the  Indus  and  Gan^^es.     The  former  is  by  a  noon  as  scorching  as  the  preceding.  Soims 

called  by  the  orientals,  Send^  Sindy  or  Sindi.  times,  in  the  dry  season,  before  the  ruins,  t.'ie 

It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  or  north-  winds  blow  with  such  extreme  violence,  tint 

(;as^  'Stan;    whence,   after  a  long  tlieycarry  vast  quantities  of  dust  and  banilinbi 
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the  air,  which  appear  black,  like  clondn  cliar^fed     sprincf  is  to  shut  it  cillu^r  way.    As  tltis  is  t 
with  rain ;  but  tall  down  in  dry  showers,  fill-    case,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  spr in/if  us 


the 
used 
ing  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  of  those  amon^  for  shuttinjr  doors  cannot  be  UNed;  for  if  t\w 
whom  they  descend,  and  enterin^r  every  chcift,  action  which  caused  the  door  to  that,  be  con- 
cabinet,  or  cupboard.  In  the  houses  or  tents,  tinned  after  it  is  closed,  the  door  will  be  opened 
by  the  key-hole  or  crevices.  again.  Fig.  1.  is  an  elevation  of  the  lower 
From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  it  seldom  p^^rt  of  the  door,  shewing  the  mechanism  be- 
or  never  rains,  exceptinff  in  one  season  of  the  neath  the  floor;  and  fig*.  2.  is  a  plan  of  the 
year;  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  same,  the  floor  being  supposed  to  l>e  removed, 
middle  of  September.  Tliete  rains  generally  The  door  AA  is  not  hung  upon  hinges  as  in 
be|^n  and  end  with  most  furioms  storms  of  common,  but  is  mounted  upon  pivots  at  tlicf 
thander  and  lightning.  Daring*  thne  three  ^p  And  bottom:  the  lower  pivot  a  is  firmly 
months  it  nuns  usually  every  clay,  and  some-  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  door  by  an  iron 
timet  for  a  week  together  without  mtermission:  vm  6,  and  works  in  a  brass  socket  if,  fixed 
by  this  means  the  &id  is  enriclied,  like  Egypt  below  the  floor.    The  upper  pivot  of  the  door 

a  the  Nile.  Although  the  land  looked  bemre  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  it  is  shorter, 

e  the  barren  sands  of  the  Arabian  deserts ;  the  socket  being  close  to  the  arm  </,  and  screwed 

yet,  in  a  few  days  after  these  showers  begin  to  to  the  door-case,   e  is  a  semicircular  arch  of 

fall,  the  surface  appears  covered  with  verdure,  cast  iron,  fitted  upon  a  square,  upon  the  lower 

When   the  rainy  season  is  over,  the  sky  be-  pivot  a:  to  this  arch  the  ends  of  two  chains 

comes  perfectly  serene  again,  and  scarce  one  /g  arc  pinned ;  the  other  ends  of  the  chains 

cloud  appears  all  tlie  other  nine  months:  how-  ^^re  passed  round  a  barrel  A,  and  pinned  fast 

ever,  a  refreshing  dew  falls  every  night  durinir  to  it.    The  barrel  contains  a  spiral  spring, 

that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the  air,  and  which  is  coiled  np  within  it.    The  inner  end 

cherishes  the  earth.  or  the  spring  is  hooked  to  an  arbor  in  the 

We   cannot   conclude  this  article  without  centre    of    the    barrel,    whose    ends    come 

noticing  tlie  laudable  attempt  made  by  the  through  the  barrel :  the  outer  end  of  the  coil 

llaptists  of  England,  to  dispel   the  **  gross  of  spring  is  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel, 

darkness  which  covers  the  land**  of  Hindustan  The  ends  of  the  arbor  of  the  barrel  are  filed 

with  respect   to   religion,  by   sending   over  square,  and   fitted  into  square  holes  in  the 

niissionaries  to  propagate  the  light  of  Chris-  bridge  i,  and  the  plate  A:,  so  that  it  cannot 

tianity  among  the  benighted  natives  of  those  turn  round  the  spring  at  the  same  time,  being 

rcifions.     Considering  the  almost  insurmount-  set  considerably  upon  the  strain,  that  it  may 

sibh*  obstacle  of  the  cast  (si'c  Hindus,)  the  draw  the  chain  f  and  g  tight     It  will  be 

success  of  these  Mhsionarii's  has  been  greater  easily  seen,  that  if  tlie  door  is  moved  either 

than  niany  expected.     They  have  printed  and  way 'from  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines  /  / 

circulated  translations  of  the  New  Testament  fig*  ^9  it  will  turn  tlie  arc  e  with  it,  and  wind 

in   the  Jiengallee  dialect,  and  other  eastern  up  one  or  other  of  tlie  chains  /  or  jf ,  and  by 

lanp^uages;  and  this  has  iminced  many  of  the  that  means  draw  on  some  of  the  chain  from 

natives  to  come  to  them  with  the  question  of  the  spring-barrel ;  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  . 

the  gaoler,  *'  Sirs,  what  must  we  do  to  be  chain  is  wound  off  the  arc,  and,  not  being 

saved  ?**  to  join  with  them  in  Christian  worship  taken  up  by  the  spring  barrel,  lies  slack  be- 

and   fellowship,  and  completely  to  abandon  tween  tliein.     When  tlie  force  which  caused 

tiieir  wonted  superstitions.  See  Missions.  the  door  to  open  is  removed,  the  spring-barrel 

To  Ills iiE,  V.  a,  (from  the  noon.)  I.  To  drawsthcchain  which  is  wound  up,  and  brings 

furnish  with  hinges.    2.  To  bend  as  a  hinge  tiie  door  back  again  until  it  arrives  at  the 

(Shaktjpeare).  position  /  /  fiff.  2,  when  both  chains  have  an 

HINGES.  9,  (or  himgle^  from  hangU  or  equal  share  of  tlie  force  exerted  by  the  spring 

hang,)  1.  Iron  or  brass  joints,  whereby  doors,  barrel ;  and  if  the  door  is  opened  on  the  other 

tables,  &c.  open,  shut,  or  fold.     2.  The  car-  side,  that  chain  which  was  slack  before,  will 

dinal  points  of  the  world  {Crceek).    3.  Go-  now  take  up  the  spring,  and  the  other  will 

verning  rules  or  principles  (Temple)*  4.  To  become  slack.    The  seuiicircular  arc  e,  upon 

be  off  ike  Hinges.    To  be  in  a  state  of  irre-  which  the  chains  wind,  is  not  fixed  to  the 

gularity  and  disorder  (Titloismii).  pivot  a  of  the  door  by  its  centre,  but  very 

Hinges  are  of  difTercnt  denominatioos :  as  nearly  in  its  circumference.    By  this  means, 

butts,  used  by  the  joiners  for  hanging  table-  ivheii  the  door  is  shut,  as  in  the  figure,  the 

leaves,  &c. ;  casement,  for  hanging  casements  chains  act  upon  a  long  lever,  and  have  con- 

upon  dove-tails ;  and  esses,  for  light  doors  and  siderable  force  upon  the  door  to  keep  it  so: 

lockers ;  garnet-cross,  for  hanging  large  doors  but  when  the  door  is  turned  one  quarter  round 

or  heavy  scuttles  in  ships;  port,  for  hanging  (that  is,  set  open),  the  chain  draws  very  near 

ships'    ports;    scuttle,   particularly  used    for  the  centre,  and  has  but  little  power  upon  the 

scuttles.    Besides  these,  there  are  many  others  door,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  held  open. 

of  different  forms  and  uses,  distinguished  by  These  hinges  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Af  orris, 

different  names.  Whitcomb^street,  London,  who  manufactures 

The  upper  part  of  plate  86  is  a  representation  them.    We  have  seen  some  of  them  in  action, 

of  a  contrivance  for  causing  a  door  to  shut  to,  which  answered  extremely  well, 

which  is  to  be  applied  to  those  doors  which  HINGHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  with  a 

swing  open  both  ways;  and  tlie  office  of  the  market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.52.13N.Lon.  1.4E. 

VOL.  V.  QQ 
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HINXOM,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  ference.      The  adjacent   hills,  coreatsd   wiA 

ancient  geography,  a  place  that   lay  to  the  lofty  trees,  and  the  anfreqaented  soHtade  of 

south  of  Jerusalem.     It  was  also  called  the  the   place,  seem   more    calcalated  to  inspire 

Valley  of  Tophet,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  religious  awe  in  those  who  visit  this  sequestered 

cruel  and  barbarous  worship  of  the  god  Mo-  spot,  than  any  sanctity  that  is  to  be  discovered 

loch,  in  whicii  parents  made  their  children  pass  in  a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it,  which 

through  the  fire  in  honour  of  that  idol.  arc  deilied  and  worshipped   by  the  original 

HiXN  Y,  in  mastiology.  See  Equus.  natives,  who  consult  them  as  oracles  on  all  im- 

7'o  HIXT.  V,  a.  (enter,  Vrcnch/Skinner,)  portant  affairs,  and  sacrifice  to  them.     Being 

To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  re-  extremely  averse  to  conduct  strangers  thither, 

mote  allusion;  to  mention  imperfectly  (Pope),  they  stipulate  that  all  guns  shall  oe  left  at  i 

To  Hint  at.  To  allude  to;  to  touch  slightly  place  five  miles  from  the  lake.     The  wonhio 

upon  {Addison),  paid  to  these  birds  ensures  their  safety  ana 

Hint,  s,  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Faint  notice  tranquillity;  and  rendering  them  of  coune 

given  to  the  mind ;  remote  allusion ;  distant  perfectly  tame,  they  fearlessly  approach  any 

insinuation  (South),  2.  Suggestion ;  intimation  one  who  goes  there.    The  Arabian  part  of  the 

(Addison),  islanders  hold  this  barbarous  superstition  in  the 

HINZUAN,or  Joanna,  one  of  the  Comora  utmost  detestation;  but  dare  not  forbid  the 

islands,  between    the   north  'end    of    Mada-  practice  of  it,  so  bigoted  to  it  are  the  others." 

gascar  and  the  continent  of  Africa.   It  is  about  HIORlllNG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N. 

thirty  miles  long,  and  fifteen    broad.     The  Jutland,  once  the  see  of  a  bisliop,  which  is 

sea-coasts  of  this  island  are  chiefly  in   the  now    removed    to    Albarg.     Lat.    57.   2  N. 

hands  of  Arabians,  who  have  obtained  a  settle-  Lon.  U.  38.  £. 

ment,  and  driven  the  original  natives  to  the  HIP.  #,   (hype-,  Saxon.)    1.  The  ioint  of 

interior  and  mountainous  parts,  though  the  the  thigh  (Brown),  2.  The  haunch ;  the  Besk 

latter  are  double  the  number  of  the  U>rmer.  of  the  thigh  (Dry (/en).  3.  To  have  on  the  Hir. 

Though  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  principal,  and  (A  low  phrase.)     To  have  an  advantage  orer 

demands  tribute  ot  the  others.     The  island  another  (Shakspeare), 

produces  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  7^o  Hip.  v.  a«  (from  the  noun.)  l.Tosprun 

yams,   bananas,  pine-apples,  with  some   an-  or  shoot  the  hip  (Shakspeare),   2.  Hip-uop. 

tiscorbutic  plants,  the  principal  of  which  is  A  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 

purslane:    the   inhabitants  are   fond  of  the  hop  (Congreve), 

English,  and  the  English  language;  and  most  Hip.  interj\  An  exclamation,  or  calling  to 

of  tliem  claim  the  title  of  lord,  duke,  or  prince,  one, 

and  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  solicit  custom,  Hip,  the  fruit  of  the  briar.     See  Rosa. 

or  presents,  under  those  characters,  hoping  to  Hips,  in  building,  pieces  of  timber  placfd 

obtain  something  more  substantial.     Lon.  44.  at  the  corners  of  roofs,  and  which  are  longer 

48  E.  Green wicli,  Lat.  12.  14  S.  than  the  rafters  on  account  of  their  oblique 

The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  most  hot  and  position, 

tropical  countries,  are  indoknt,  and   do   not  Hip  means  also  the  angle  formed  by  two 

improve  by  their  labour  the  richness  of  that  parts  of  the  roof,  when  it  rises  outwards, 

soil   with  which    nature    has    blessed   them.  Hip-roof,  called  also  Italian  roof,  is  one  in 

*'  Climate  here,"   says   major   Rooke,   "  pro-  which  two  parts  of  the  roof  meet  in  ananjrlf, 

motes  vegetation  to  such  a  degree  as  requires  rising  outwards:  the  same  angle  being  nllfd 

little  toil  in  the  husbandman ;  but  that  little  is  a  valley  when  it  sinks  inwards, 

denied;    so   that    beyond   oranges,  bananas.  Hip-tiles,  those  which  are  made  of  sad» 

pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  purslane  a  form  as  to  fit  over  the  hips  and  angles  <ii 

fall  growing  spontaneously),  few  vegetables  roofs. 

are  met  with.     Nor  are  the  natural  beauties  Hip-shot,  in  the  manage,  an   injury  «iv 

of  the  island  inferior  to  its  other  advantages  of  tained  by  a  horse  in  wringing"  or  sprainin::  hU 

plenty  and  fertility.     The  face  of  the  country  hips  or  haunches.   In  this  case  the  luirs**  luits, 

IS  very  picturesque  and   pleasing,  its  scenes  and  moves  sideways,  trailing  his  lei^s  after  Uoi: 

being  drawn  by  the  bold  strokes  of  Nature's  the  affected  hip  becomes  lower  than  the  opfo- 

masterly  pencil.     Lofty  mountains  clothed  to  site,  and  falls  away  in  flesh.    Stimulative>,  si>i 


gayineatnc  misinji 

pride,'  form  the  landscape.     Groves  arc  seen  with  a  disfocation  of  the  hip. 
extending  over  the  plains  to  the  very  edge         Hip,  Hi'ppish.  a.  A  corruption  of  h^f^ 

of  the  sea,  formed  principally  by  the  cocoa-  chondriack  {Ains worth), 
nut  trees,  whose  long  and  naked  stems  leave         HIPPA,  in  entomology,    a    tribe    «'f  ttf 

a  clear  and   uninterrupted  passage  beneath ;  genus  cancer,  as  arranged  by  Fabriciu>.    i;^ 

while  their  tufted  and  ove;-spreading  tops  form  Cancer. 

a  thick  shade  above,  and  keep  off  the  scorching         IIIPPARCHUS,  a   celebrated    asiror^*--!*: 

rays  ot  the  sun.     In  the  interior  part  of  the  of  antiquity,  wjis  born  at   Xice  in   iVithynj. 

island,  sill  rounded  by  mountains  of  a  prodigious  and  flourished  between  160  and  130  yt^r*  ^'^ 

height,  and  about  15  miles  from  this  town,  is  fore  Christ.     He  is  accountcMl   the  tir>t  wU 

situated  a  sacred  lake,  half  a  mile  in  circum-  from  vague  and  scattered  observation^,  rtduiri 
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astronomy  into  a  science,  and  prosecnted  the  nearly  as  lar^e  as  the  size  of  tlie  parent  body 

stady  of  it  systematically.     Pliny  often  men-  itself;  the  fly  in  some  of  them  is  produced 

tions  him,  and  always  with  great  commenda-  from  the  pupa  in  a  month,  in  others  the  pnna 

tion.  He  was  the  first,  he  tells  us,  who  attempted  continues  inert  through  the  winter,  and  is  only 

to  count  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  his  entomised  in  the  spring, 

catalogue  is  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  HIPPOCAMPUS,    or    Seahorse.      See 

where  they  are  all  noted  according  to  their  Ion-  Stngnathus. 

ffitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes.  Pliny  places  HIPPOCASTANUM,      (hippocagtanttm, 

fiim  among  those  men  of  a  sublime  genius,  ix^vxafayov^  from  iwo;,  a  horse,  and  xoravov, 

who,  by  foretelling  the  eclipses,  taught  man-  a  chesnut,  so  called  from  its  size).     Common 

kind,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  frigntened  at  horse-chesnut.      iEsculns  hippocastanum,  fo- 

these  phenomena.    He  foretold  the  course  and  liolis  septenis,  of  Linn^us.     The  fruit,  when 

eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  600  years,  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended  as  an 

He  was  also  the  first  who  discovered  the  pre-  errhine.     The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  on  the 

cession  of  the  equinoxes;    and  he  invented  continent  an  a  febrifuge, "and  is  by  some  con- 

some  new  instruments.     His  Commentary  on  sidered  as  bein?  superior  in  quality  to  the  Pe- 

the  Phenomena  of  Aratns  is  still  extant;  a  ruvian  bark.     The  oark  intended  for  medical 

correcteditionof  it  was  published  by  Petavius.  use  is  to  be  taken  from  those  branches  which 

HIPPIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  are  neither  very  young  nor  very  old.     See 

syngenesia,  order  polygamia  necessaria.     Re-  iEscULUs. 

ceptacle  naked,  downless  ;    seeds  with  very  HI  PPOCE  NT  A  UK,  formed  of  <  «»<»;,  horse, 

broad  margins,   naked  ;    i^lyx  hemispheric,  xiTTtcv,  pun^o,  I  spur,  and  rat/go;,  bull,  in  anti- 

noniewhat  imbricate ;   florets  of  the  ray  ten,  qnity,  a  fabulous  monster,  supposed  to  be  half 

obsolete,  two  or  three  cleft.      Four  species:  horse  and  half  man. 

shrubs  of  the  Cape,   South  America,  India,  H I PPOC HAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  composed 

and  Portugal.  of  wine,  with  spices  and  other  ingredients; 

HIPPIATRICE,  (of  «»iro;,  horse,  and  i«Tgof,  much  used  among  the  French  by  way  of  a 

physician,)  the  art  of  cnring  the  diseases  of  cordial  dram  after  meals.     There  are  various 

urntes,  and  particularly  horses.  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to  the  sort  of 

HIPPIUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  wine  and  the  other  additional  ingredients  made 

Hippodrome  which  was  beaten  with  the  horse's  use  of ;    as  white  hippocras,   red   hippocras, 

feet.  claret  hippocras,   strawberry  hippocras,  hip> 

HIPPOBOSCA.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  pocras  withou*.  wine,  cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

the  class  insecta,  order  diptera.   Mouth  with  a  HiPPOCRATEA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

short,  cylindrical,  straight,  two-valved  sucker,  the  class  triandria,  order  monogvnia.     Calyx 

the    valves    equal ;    antennas    filiform ;    feet  five-parted ;    petals  five ;    capsules   inversely 

armed  with  numerous  claws ;   body  flat  and  heart-shaped.     Three  sprcies :  climbing  plant 

hard.     Five  species:  four  of  them  common  to  of  the  West  Indies, 

onr  own  country.  HIPPOCRATES,  a  celebrated  physician. 


thorax 
head 

brown.     Inhabits  Europe,  and  especially  the  had  written  down  the  diseases  under  which  he 

New  Forest,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  horses :  had  laboured,  and  the  means  by  which  he  had 

they  hide  themselves  under  the  hairs,   and  recovered.    He  delivered  Athens  from  a  dread« 

attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  skin,  by  means  ful  pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 

of  their  crooked  nails.    Their  general  appear-  nesian  war,  and  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a 

aiice  is  that  of  a  large  bug.  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  golden  crown.     He  cfevoted  all  his  time  to  the 

CXXXI.  service  of  his  country.     From  his  judicious 

2.  H.   avicularia.      Wings  obtuse ;   thorax  remarks  and  experiments,    succeeding   phy- 

immaculate;  body  dull  brown,  with  a  slight  sicians  have  received  the  most  valuable  advan- 

castof  green.     Inhabits  Europe,  on  the  body  tages.     He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age, 

of  various  birds,  especially  swallows.  B.  C.  361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind 


point: 

a  blu( 

Europe,  on  the  bodies  and  in  the  nests  of  folio,  1657;  Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo.  1665; 

swallows,  swifts,  and  martins.  and  Vienna,  2  vols,  folio,  IJIO. 

4.  H.  ovina.  Winirloss;  body  dull,  tes-  H I  PPOC  RATI  A,  in  antiquity,  feasts  cele- 
taceous ;  legs  hairy,  claws  double.  Inhabits  bratcd  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  the 
Europe,  is  found  among  the  wool  of  sheep,  equestrian  Neptune,  from  a  notion  that  this 
and  is  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  sheep-  deity  conferred  horses  on  men. 

tick.   It  more  properly  belongs  to  the  apterous         HIPPOCRENE,  in  ancient  geography,  a 

class.  fountain  of  mount  Helicon,  on  tlie  borders  of 

5.  H.   uralensis.     Black,  hairy,  with  three  Boeotia,  sacred  to  \\\e  muses.     Some,  as  livid, 
rows  of  white  shinincr  vesicles  on  the  back,  make  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe  the  same. 
Inhabits  Ural.     All  these  species  deposit  an         HIPPOCREPIS.      Horse-shoe  vetch.      In 
ef^fC  or  pupa,  for  it  may  be  <lenominated  either,  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  diadelpliia,  order 
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de(!andria.    Calyx  five-tootheil ;  loment  jt^int-  first,  has  often  fallen  a  Tictim  to  the  TiokBce 

ed,  compressed  with  several  deep  notches  on  of  its  morhid  stimulos:  for  the  poifton  seeoH 

one  of  its  sutures,  cnrved.     Five  species:  four  to  depend  on  a  peculiar  acrimony  alone;  and 

indigfenous  to  Europe,    and  one   to  Cochin  hence  also  the  fellers  of  the  timber,  which  on 

China.     Of  the  European  plants,  one  (h.  co-  ai:count  of  the  closeness  and  beauty  of  its  frnia 

tnosa),  is  common  to  the  chalk  hills  of  England,  is  in  much  esteem  among  our  cabioet-miS»fs, 

They  are  all  low,  herhaceous,  trailing  plants,  are  compelled  to  dry  the  tmnk  by  making&es 

with  yellow  flowers,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  around  it,  before  they  attempt  to  fell  it;  while 

gardener's  attention.  the  sawyers  find  it  requisite  to  blind  their  eyes 

HIPPODROME,     HiPPODROMus     (com-  while  sawing,  to  avoid  ophthalmic  inflamna- 

posed  of  ivvor,  horse,  and  Spo^o;,  course,  of  the  tions,  which  the  pungent  aroma  that  flies  abont 

verb  ^^i/uui;,  ei^rro.  I  run),  in  antiquity,  a  list  or  them  is  otherwise  sure  to  prodaoe.     If  the 

course  wherein  chariot  and  horse  races  were  juice  of  this  tree  touch  the  skin,  it  generally 

performed,  and  horses  exercised.    The  Olym-  blisters  it ;  and  if  it  fall  on  linen,  it  eorrodesit 

pian  hippodrome  or  horse-course,  was  a  space  like  vitriolic  acid,  the  spotted  parts  tamiDg 

of  ground  600  paces  long,  surrounded  with  black,  and  terminating  in  holes.     This  u  a 

a  wall,  near  the  city  of  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  West  Indian  tree. 

of  the  river  Alpheus.     It  was  nneven,  and  in  2.  H.  spinosa.      Leaves   somewhat  ovale, 

some  degree  irregular,  on  account  of  the  situ-  with  spinous  teeth,  like  the  holly.     A  native 

ation ;  in  one  part  was  a  hill  of  a  moderate  of  South  America. 

height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorned  with  tern-  3.  H.  biglandulosa.    Leaves  ovate-oblong, 

pies,  altars,  and  other  embellishments.     See  with  two  glands  at  the  base.    Also  a  native  ef 

Stadium.     We  have  in  England  several  ves-  S.  America.   Both  these  latter  possess  an  acri- 

figes  of  the  Hippodromus :  besides  the  remark-  monious  and  poisonous  juice  ot  the  same  kind 

'     aSle  one  near  Stonehenge,  Dr.  Stukeley  speaks  as  that  of  h.  nianicella,  but  less  pangent  and 

of  one  near  Dorchester,  another  near  Penrith,  fatal.    Neither  of  them  is  so  lofty,  and  cspe* 

and  another  near  Rovston.  cially  the  second :  for  while  h.  manicella  risrs 

HI  PPODKOMUS   is    also    the    Boeotian  to  the  size  of  a  lar^e  oak,  and  otfers  some  such 

name  for  the  month  Ecatombseon.  appearance,  h.  spinosa  seldom  attains  more 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,    in  ichthyology.    See  ttmn  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  has  the  exter- 

Pleuronectes.  nal  character  of  a  holly.     See  Buckthorii. 

HI'PPOGRIFF.    9.    (rKTOf  and  yo^O    A  HIPPOPHiE.  Sea  Buckthorn.    In  botasy, 

winged  horse  (Milton).  a  genus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  tetrandria. 

HIPPO'LAPATHUM,      (hippolapathumy  Male:  calyx  two-parted;    coroUess.    Fern.: 

tirvaXciraOoy,  from  <TTof,  a  horse,  auci  xairado<,  calyx  tubular,  cloven ;  style  one ;  herry  siifw- 

the  lapathum ;  a  species  of  lapathum  so  named  rior,  one-seeded ;    seed  with  a  doable  coat 

from  Its  size.)    See  Rhabarbarum  mona-  Two  species,  as  follows : 

CHORUM.  J.  H.  rhamnoidcs:  with  lanceolate  leaves, 

*        HIPPOLYTUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  found  wild  on  our  own  sea-coasts;  the  stem 

of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte,  famous  for  his  con-  shrubby,  of  a  dark  brown  bark,  branching  i^ 

tinence.     His  step-mother  Phaedra  fell  in  love  regularly  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 

with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  his  2.  H.  Canadensis:  with  ovate  leaves,  silviry 

father's  bod,  she  accused  him  of  onering  vio-  beneath:  a  native  of  Canada,  and  abont  the 

lence  to  her  person  before  Theseus,  who  be-  size  of  the  former.    The  first  species  is  eatcu  bv 

lieved  the  accusation,  and  entreated  Neptune  goats,  sheep,  and  horses,  bat  refused  by  coirs, 

to  punish  severely  the  incontinence  of  his  son.  Of  the  second  no  sufficient  trial  has  been  made. 

Hippolytus  fled  from  the  resentment  of  his  fa-  HIPPOPHAGI,  in  ancient  geography,  a 

ther,  and,  as  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  sea  people  of  Scythia,  so  called  from  their  liVin^ 

shore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened  at  the  noise  on  horse-flesh ;  the  fare  at  this  day  of  the  Tir- 

of  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had  purposely  ^^^  their  descendants.   Also  a  people  of  Persia 

sent  thither,  that  they  ran  about  the  rocks  till  (Ptolemy). 

his  chariot  was  broken,  and  his  body  torn  to  HIPPOPODES,  Hippopedes,  or  Hippo- 

pieces.     Ovid,  Virg.  podle,  composed  of  <Tirof  honse,  and  ^;  fiiot, 

HIPPO'MANE.    Manchinecl-tree;    In  bo-  *«  the  ancient  geography,  an  appellation  civen 

tany,  a^enus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  mo-  to  a  certain  people  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the 

naclelphia.     Male :   an  ament ;    perianth  clo-  Scythian  sea,  as  being  supposed  to  have  ha<i 

ven  ;  corolless.     Fern.:  perianth  three-cleft;  horses'  feet.     The  hippopodes  are  mentioned 

coroUess ;  stigma  three-parted  ;  drupe  or  cap-  hy  Dionysius,  Geogr.  v.  310.    Mela,  lib.  ili. 

sule  three-grained.     Three  species :  natives  of  cap.  6.     Plinv,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St.  Aa- 

the  West  Indies  and  America.  gustine,  De  (Jivit.  lib.  xvi.  c;ip.  8.     Hut  it  is 

1.  H.  nianicella.   Leaves  ovate,  serrate,  with  conjectured,   that  they  had   this   app«'lIation 

two  glands  at  the  base.     The  milky  juice  of  given  them  on  account  of  their  swiftness,  or 

this  tree  is  highly  poisonous,  and  was  at  one  lightness  of  foot. 

time  in  freauent  use  among  the  Indians  as  a  HIPPOPOTAMUS.   River-Horse.   In  xoo- 

poison  for  the  tips  of  their  arrows.     The  poi-  ^ogy,  a  genus  of  the  class  mammalia,  onler 

sonous  property  pervades  nearly  equally  the  beiluae.     Fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  four;  upper 

fruit  and  the  wood.      Hence  the  incautious  four  in  pairs,  remote ;  lower  prominent;  inter- 

trav  ■             nted  by  the  appearance  of  the  mediate  ones  longer;  tusks  solitary,  loiver.rery 
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lonr,  obliquely  trancati*,  recarvatc;  feet  boofed  or  ctpver  is  soon  entirely  despoiled  of  verdure 

at  tbe  margin.     One  species  only:  by  his  capacious  jaws.     In  the  south  of  Africa 

H.      amphibius.      Feet    four-lobed;    head  he  commits  similar  ravages.     Not  only  grass, 

large;  mouth  very  wide ;  skin  thick,  dark,  al-  but  boughs  and  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  an; 

most  naked ;  teeth  very  white,  harder  than  articles  of  his  ordinary  food.     In  cultivated 

irory,  and  do  not  grow  yellow  with  age:  tusks  tracts,  it  is  commonly  in  the  night  that  the 

from  twenty  to  twenty-six  inches  long,  weigh-  hippopotamus  leaves  nis  retreats  in  the  rivers, 

iDg  six  and  seven  pounds  ;  grinders  six  above,  and  wanders  into  the  fields.     He  descends  to 

eight  below,  on  each  side;  ears  small,  acute,  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  river,  and   walks 

ciliate,  with  short  fine  hairs ;  eyes  and  nostrils  along  it  ivith  the  same  slow,  stately  pace,  as  if 

lan^e ;  lips  tufted  with  hair ;  tail  naked,  about  on  land,  and  breathing  the  open  air.     But  he 

a  foot  in  length ;  legs  short,  thick,  lobes  of  cannot  continue  under  water  oeyond  a  certain 

the  feet  not  connected  ;  flesh  sometimes  eaten ;  length  of  time.     He  must  ascend  at  intervals 

Hi  occasionally  used  in  pulmonary  diseases.  to  trie  surface  to  discharge  the  contents  of  his 

Africa  seems  to  be  the  only  division  of  the  lungs,  and  draw  in  fresn  air.  He  appears  at 
globe  inhabited  by  this  species.  The  Nile,  times  in  the  sea,  and  is  seen  goin^  out  with  the 
the  Niger,  the  Gambia,  ana  the  Zaira,  are  the  tide;  but  it  ap[)ears  probable,  tnat  sea-water 
chief  rivers  in  which  they  have  been  discovered,  does  not  serve  him  to  drink ;  for  Sparrman  rc- 
Bnt  they  are  observed  through  all  the  other  lates,  that  a  hippopotamus,  which  having  been 
considerable  rivers,  and  the  lakes  of  the  African  disturbed  in  the  rivers,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
continent.  From  the  information  of  the  Je-  sea,  was  observed  to  come  every  night  on  shore 
salts,  and  of  a  later  and  more  accurate  obser-  to  drink  water  out  of  a  neighbouring  well,  till 
▼er,  Mr.  Bruce,  we  learn,  that  they  abound  in  he  was  at  last  shot.  It  has  been  pretended* 
all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  that  the  hippopotamus  devours  great  quantities 
and  Upper  Egypt.  Cultivation  has  expelled  of  fish ;  but  it  appears  with  tne  fullest  evi- 
tbem  from  Lower  Egypt.  Sparrman  reprc-  dence,  both  from  the  relations  of  many  travel- 
•ents  them  as  not  less  numerous  in  the  south-  Icrs,  and  from  the  structure  of  the  stomach  in 
ern  parts  of  Africa.  It  had  been  imagined,  specimens  which  have  been  dissected,  that  he 
that  uippopotami  never  ventured  into  the  ocean,  is  nourished  solely,  or  almost  solely,  on  vegeta- 
and  scarcely  ever  descended  so  low  as  to  the  ble  food.  He  walks  with  a  tardy  pace ;  and 
mouths  of  rivers;  but  this  philosophical  tra-  is  capable  of  so  little  agility,  that  even  a  hil- 
veller  relates,  that  he  actually  observed  several  lock  or  wall  of  a  very  moderate  height  presents 
hippopotami  in  salt  water,  at  the  months  of  the  to  him  an  insurmountable  barrier.  Unless 
rivers  Kromme  and  Camtour :  and  in  the  dis-  when  accidentally  provoked  or  wounded,  he  is 
trict  of  Krakekama,  saw  on  the  sea-beach  evi-  never  oflfensive.  'But,  when  his  fury  is  pro- 
dent  traces  of  one  of  these  animals  that  had  roked,  revenge  is  fully  in  his  power.  With 
come  out  of  the  sea,  but  instantly  retired  back,  his  teeth  be  easily  breaus  a  boat  in  pieces ;  or. 
He  was  also  informed  by  a  Captain  Burtz,  that  where  the  river  is  not  too  deep,  he  will  raise 
on  the  eastern  coast  of'^  Africa,  he  had  often  one  on  his  back,  and  overset  it. 
seen  hippopotami  raise  their  heads  above  the  The  Egyptians  practise  a  very  artful  contri- 
snrface  of  the  sea,  to  breathe  and  neigh.  In  vance  for  aestroying  this  animal.  On  some 
Guinea,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshy  grounds,  place  where  they  expect  an  hippopotamus  to 
afford  numbers  of  them  :  and  Sparrman  was  pass,  they  throw  a  large  quantity  of  peas;  these 
told  by  a  party  of  Caffrarians,  that  about  Ko-  the  hungry  animal  eagerly  devours  as  soon  as 
naprivier  in  Caffraria,  they  appear  on  land  in  he  perceives  them  ;  such  a  quantity  of  dry  food 
bodies  as  numerous  a#  Me /7e66/^#  on  the  bed  soon  disposes  him  to  drink;  and  the  water 
of  the  river.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXXXIV.  swelling  the  peas  in  hisbelly,  these  burst  the  ves- 

The  female  produces  one  young,  which  she  sels,  and  he  falls  dead  on  the  shore.  The 
sackles  in  the  water.  Acalf  caught  by  Sparr-  Hottentots  sometimes  practise  the  same  stra- 
man  and  supposed  to  be  about  three  weeks  old  tagem.  But  they  more  commonly  either  inter- 
measured  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length  and  cept  the  animal  m  pits  dug  in  places  through 
two  in  height.  When  caught,  this  calf  uttered  which  he  has  been  observed  to  pass,  or  shoot 
a  squeaking  noise,  like  a  scared  or  wounded  him  with  tin  balls. 

ho^.    The  voice  of   the  adult  animal  is  a       ,The  hippopotuuius  in  his  full  sizp  is  nearly 

neighing  sound,  which  some  describe  as  having  as  large  as  an  elephant.     He  is  said  by  many 

a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  neighing  of  a  naturalists  as  well  as  divines  to  be  the  levia- 

horse ;  while  others  represent  it  as  a  loud  sono-  than  of  Job ;  but  there  are  various  essential 

rons  noise,  between  tlie  bellowing  of  an  ox  differences  in  the  two  characters  that  it  seems 

and  the  roaring  of  an  elephant.  impossible  to  reconcile. 

Although  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  the  HIPPOSBLI'NUM.  (hippoMelinum^  Um 
hippopotamus  is  well  known  to  breathe  air  like  ire«i|A4yory  from  Ix-x-of,  a  horse,  and  rcXiioy,  pur- 
land  animals.  On  land  he  finds  the  chief  part  slane,  so  named  because  it  resembles  a  large 
of  his  food,  he  may  perhaps  occasionally  feed  kind  of  purslane.)  Common  Alexanders. 
on  aquatic  plants ;  out  he  very  often  leaves  the  This  plant,  Smyrnium  olusatrum  of  Linn^s, 
waters,  and  commits  wide  devastations  through  was  formerly  cherished  in  our  gardens  for  cu- 
all  the  adjacent  cultivated  fields.  On  the  linary  use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  celery, 
banks  of  the  Nile,  he  often  defeats  the  hopes  The  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  the 
of  the  husbandman  ;  even  a  large  field  of  corn  roots  are  more  powerfully  bitter.     They  stand 
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reconiniended  as  resolvents,  diuretics,  and  em-  camspection,  and  prudence  of  Italy ;  on  which 

niena<rogiics,    though    seldom    used.      Seb  account  he  appeared  too  reserTed.  in  the  eyes 

Smtrmum.  of  his  countrymen;  though  he  was  always  e»- 

Hl'PPUHIS.    Horsetail.    MaroVtail.    In  teemed  a  yery  honest  disinterested  man*    He 

hotany,  a  genus  of  the  class  monandria,  order  died  in  1718,  at  78  years  of  a^e. 

digynia.     Calyx  an  obsolete  maririn  crowning  Hl'RELING.  9.  (from  Aire.}  I.  One  who 

the  germ  ;  pctalless  ;  stigma  simple ;  6eed  one.  serves  fur  wa^es  (Sandy*),  2.  A  mercenary; 

Two  species.  a  prostitute  (Pope), 

1.  H.  vulgaris.  Leaves,  stellate,  numer-  Hi'reling.  a.  Serving  for  hire;  renal; 
ous,  linear,  acute.     Found  in  the  ditches  of  our  mercenary  (^Dryden), 

own  country,  and  formerly  used  as  an  article  Hl'RER.  s.  (from  hire).  One  who  nses  any 

in   the  materia  medica,   under  the  name  of  thing,  paying  a  recompense  ;  one  who  employs 

£qui8Etrum  :  which  9ec.  others,  paying  wages. 

2.  H.  tetraphylla.  I/owcr  leaves  in  fours,  HIKPINI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people 
upper  in  sixes,  obtuse.  A  native  of  the  sea-  of  Italy,  next  to  the  Saninites,  to  the  sonth- 
shorcs  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  Goats  are  the  east,  and  descendants  from  them ;  sitoated  to 
only  domestic  animals  that  will  cat  either  spe-  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to  the  west  of 
cies.  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  Apeanta 

HPPPUS.     (hippuSf  from  l^rvo;,  a  horse,  and  ajpart  of  Samnium. 

hecause  those  who  labour  under  this  affection  HlKSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 

are  continually  twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  capital  of  a 

usual  with  those  who  ride  on  horseback.^     A  principality  of  the  same  name;  depending  on 

repeated  dilatation  and  alternate  constriction  of  a  famous  abbey  which  was  secnlanzed  in  fa> 

the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm  or  convulsion  of  vour  of  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel.     laL  50. 

the  iris.  56  N.    Lon.  9.  50  E. 

HIRiEA.    In  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  class  HIRS'UTE.     In  botany,  rough  with  hair, 

decandria,  order  trigynia.     Calyx  five-leaved,  shaggy.     Nearly  the  same  with  hispid,  bat 

without    mellifluous   pores,    petals    roundish  having  more  hairs  or  bristles,  and  heing  less 

with  claws ;  filaments  cohering  at  the  base ;  stiff.     Applied  to  the  stem  ;  frond  ;  calyx,  u 

capsules  three,  one-seeded,  two-vvintred,  or  sur-  in  Serratuia  alpina ;  and  legume,  as  in  £aUif' 

rounded  with  a  wing.     Three  species  :  one  a  rus  odoratus. 

tree  of  Carthagena,  with  reclining  branches  HIRTELLA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

and  inodorous  flowers  :  the  other  two  herbace-  class  pentaudrio,  order  monogynia.     Petals 

ous  plants  of  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.  five ;  nlaments  very  long,  permanent,  spin] ; 

H 1  Reus,  in  astronomy .     See  Capella.  berry  one-seeded ;  style  lateral.  Three  spedes: 

To  HIRE.  V.  a,  (hy|ian,  Saxon.)    I.  To  trees  of  India,  West  Indies,  and  Cayenne, 

procure  any  thing  for  teinporary  use  at  a  cer-  HIRTOUS.      In     botany,     roogh-haired. 

tain  price  (Vri/den),    2.    To  engage  a  man  in  Nearly  the  same   with   hirsute.      The  hadrs 

tempbrary  service  for  wages  (Isaiah).   3.    To  stiffer  than  intended  by  pilous  or  pilose. 

bribe  (Dryden),    4.    To  engage  himself  for  HIRU'DO.     Leech.     In  zoology,  a  genas 

pay  (Satnuel),  of  the  class  vermes,  order  intestina.  *  Bodyob- 

Hire.    *.    (hyne,   Saxon.)   1.    Reward  or  long,  truncate  at  both  ends,  unarmed,  cartila- 

recompense  paid  for  the  use  of  any  thing.     2.  ginous  ;    moving  by   dilating  the   head  and 

Wages  paid  for  service  (Spenser),  tail,  and  contracting  itself  into  an  arch.    »Se- 

HiRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent   French  ventcen  species;  some  of  which  arc  found  in  all 

mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Paris  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  followin|r 

in  1640.     His  father,  who  was  painter  in  or-  are  the  chief. 

dinary  to  the  king,  designed  him  for  the  same  1.   H.  iiiedicinalis.   Medicinal  leech.  Elon- 

profession  :  but  he  devoted  himself  to  iiiathe-  gated,  olive-black,  with  six  yellow  ferrugiik^a* 

matical  studies,  and  was  nominated  together  lines,  and  spotted  with  yellow  beneath :  body 

with  M.  Picard  to  make  the  necessary  observa-  above  composed  of  numerous  annular  wrinkles, 

tions  for  a  new  map  of  France,  by  the  direc-  which  it  can  contract  or  expand  at  pleasore: 

tions  of  M.  Colbert.     In   1683,  he  was  em-  mouth  smaller  than  the  tail  and  armed  with 

ployed  in  continuing  the  famous  meridian  line  three  cartilaginous  teeth,  with  which  it  draws 


number  of  works  he  published,  either  separ-  ditches ;  is  viviparous  ;  and  used  commonly  a* 

ately  or  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  a  j)hlcbotomist  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Sciences,  together  with  his  continual  employ-  2.  H.  sangiilsuga.  Horse-leech.  Elongated, 

ments  as  professor  of  the  Royal  College  and  olive-brown,  with  an  oclire-yellow  margiiul 

of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  give  us  some  band.     Found  frequently  in  stagnant  waters 

idea    of    the    labours    he    underwent.      His  ditches  and  ponds;  from   four  to  six  iiM'hes 

days  were  always  spent  in  study;  his  nights  lone-.    This  species  sucks  blood  with  great 

very  often  in  astronomical  observations  ;  sel-  avidity  and  in  large  quantities, 

dom  seeking  any  other  relief  from  his  labours,  3.  H.  viridis.  (ircen  leech.  Body  deprvsse*], 

than   a  change  of  one  for  another.     In  his  oblong,  green,  with  a  transparent  margin, and 

manner,  he  had  the  exterior  politeness,  cir-  pointed    at   the    tail.      luhahits    most  clear 
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waters;  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long;  and  Tidu»1ti  of  several  of  these  species,  instead  of 

like  most  of  the  genus  has  a  power  of  re-pro«  migilkting  from  colder  to  warmer  climutes  in 

daction  nearly  eqnal  to  that  of  the  polype ;  the  winter,  remained  under  ground  in  hyher* 

foriftheanimalhedivided  crosswise,  laterally,  nacles,  or  holes  of  banks  having  a  southorlv 

or  in  any  other  direction,  the  parts  will  become  exposure,  whence  they  might  orrusionally  be 

perfect  animals  and  may  be  re-divided  and  re-  dug  out  altogether  naked  of  featlier.s.     The 

produced  ad  infinitum,  whole  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be 

4.  H.  stagnalis.  Elongated,  cinereous,  with  inconsistent  with  fact.  No  well  authenticated 
two  eyes :  body  whitish,  pellucid ;  eggs  about  instances  of  the  hibernation  of  even  the  bant< 
forty,  surrounded  by  a  pellucid  circle,  at  first  swallows  have  yet  been  adduced ;  for  the^te 
cinereous,  afterwards  brown ;  the  young,  after  birds,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
exclusion,  adhere  by  their  nails  to  the  belly  of  did  tliey  remain,  during  winter,  in  a  torpid 
the  mother.  state,  do  not  use,  as  winter-houses,  the  caverns 

5.  H.  geometra.  Elongated,  yellowish-  in  which  they  nestle  in  summer.  Banks  per- 
^reen,  with  a  row  of  white  spots:  body  taper-  forated  by  this  family,  have  been  dug  with 
mg  before,  and  very  broad  at  the  tail  end  ;  co-  great  care,  during  the  winter,  when  nothing 
lour  varying;  possest  of  four  eyes.     Inhabits  was  found  but  empty  nests. 

fresh  waters,  and  fixes  itself  on  the  bodies  of  The  nidification  of  this  tribe  is  a  curious 

the  trout  and  other  fishes  after  the  spawning  part  of  their  economy.     It  is  wonderful  to  ob- 

season :  eight  lines  long :  moves  as  if  measuring  serve  with  what  diflSerent  degrees  of  architcc- 

like  a  pair  of  compasses.  tural  skill  Providence  has  endowed  birds  of  the 

6.  H.  creuata.  Slightly  depressed ;  suboval,  same  genus,  and  nearly  correspondent  in  their 
ivith  transverse  annular  striie,  the  matf'gin  ere-  modes  of  life.  While  the  swallow  and  the 
nalate :  body  greenish,  approaching  to  ash  house-martin  discover  the  greatest  address  in 
colour,  and  transversely  striate;  eyes  two,  ap-  raising,  and  securely  fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of 
proximate;  upper  surface  convex,  lower  fiat,  which  their  nests  are  formed,  the  bank-martin 
Found  in  shallow  streams  among  aquatic  tenebrates  a  round  hole  in  the  sand,  which  is 
plants.  serpentine,  horizontal,  and    about    two    feet 

HIKUNDINA'RIA,  (^hirundinaria,  from  deep.     At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does 

kirundOi  the  swallow,  so  named  from  the  re-  this  bird  deposit  in  safety  her  rude  ne^f,  con- 

semlilance  of  its  pods  to  a  swallow).  Swallow-  sisting  of  fine  grasses  and  feathers,  very  iiiarti- 

wort.     See  Nummularia  and    VfNeETOXi-  ficiallv  laid  together.    At  first,  we  might  be 

CUM.  disinclined  to  believe,  that  these  wc:ik  birds, 

HIRU'NDO.  Swallow.  In  zoology,  a  ge-  with  their  soft  and  slender  bills  and  claws,  could 
BUS  of  the  class  aves,  order  passeres.  Bill  ever  bore  the  stubborn  sand-bank,  withoiU  en- 
small,  weak,  curved,  subulate,  depressed  at  tirely  disabling  themselves;  yet,  with  these  fee* 
the  base ;  gape  larger  than  the  head  ;  tongue  ble  instruments,  a  pair  of  them  have  been  seen  to 
short,  broad,  cleft;  wings  long;  tail  mostly  make  great  despatch.  This  species  of  swallow 
forked.  Thirty-eight  species,  dispersed  over  is  much  annoyed  with  fleas.  Bed  fleas  are 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe:  a  few  of  which,  often  seen  swarming  at  the  mouths  of  their 
forming  the  tribe  of  swifts,  have  the  four  toes  holes,  like  bees  on  the  stools  of  their  hives, 
all  placed  forwards ;  the  rest,  three  before  and  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that 
one  behind.  the  old  habitations  are  forsaken  in  the  course 

Of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  that  of  the  swal*  of  a  few  years,  and  new  ones  bored.    Thev 

low  kind  is  most  upon  the  wing.      Flight  become  foul  and  fetid,  and  so  pestered  with 

seems  indeed  its  natural,  and  almost  necessary  tliese  insects  as  to  be  no  longer  tcnantable. 

attitude.     In  this  state  it  feeds  and  bathes  it-  The  following  are  the  chief  species  of  this 

self,  and  sometimes  procreates  and  nourishes  genus : 

its  young.  Of  these  mcts  we  have  an  example  1.  H.  rustica.  Common  swallow.  Front 
in  the  swifts.  Sometimes  they  give  chace  to  and  chin  chesnut ;  tail  feathers,  except  the 
the  fluttering  insects  upon  whicli  they  feed,  two  middle  ones,  with  a  white  spot, 
displaying  in  the  pursuit  that  amazing  versa-  There  is  another  variety  with  the  body  en- 
tility  which  enables  them  to  continue  the  ob-  tirely  white.  Inhabits  almost,  every  where; 
jects  of  chace  through  all  their  winding  course,  frequents  houses,  and  usually  builds  under  the 
At  other  times,  they  skim  along  the  surface  of  roof  or  in  the  chimney ;  leaves  England  in  Sep- 
the  earth,  or  the  water,  seizing  the  small  tember,  and  previous  to  its  departure  assembles 
ephemerae,  or  May-flies,  just  emerging  from  in  vast  flocks  on  the  tops  of  houses,  churches, 
their  anrelia  state.  Again,  they  are  seen  elud-  and  even  trees ;  lays  from  four  to  six  white 
ing  the  impetuosity  of  the  most  rapid  birds  of  eggs  speckled  with  red  ;  is  said  to  presage 
prey,  by  the  great  flexibility  of  their  move-  stormy  weather  if  it  fly  low  :  six  inches  long, 
ments.  Nature  has  admirably  adjusted  their  2.  H.  esculenta.  Esculent  swallow.  Black- 
several  parts  to  a  life  that  must  be  supported  ish,  beneath  whitish  ;  all  tlie  tail  feathers  with 
by  quick  motion.  Their  wings  are  lon^,  and  a  white  spot.  Inhabits  China  and  tlie  islands 
adapted  for  continue<l  flight.  Their  tails  are  of  the  Indian  ocean,  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
large  and  forked,  to  enable  them  to  turn  with  long ;  builds  in  caverns  of  rocks,  and  makes  its 
agility,  and  to  be  masters  of  their  flight  even  nest  of  gelatinous  marine  substances,  in  shape 
in  its  greatest  velocity.  resembling  an  apple  cut   down  the  middle. 

It  was  fonnerly  imagined  that  many  indi-  These  nests  are  found  in  great  numbers  toge- 
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tlicr,  and  are  by  the  natives  and  luxariousi  Of  this  genas  four  are  common  to  our  ovn 

Asiatics  made  into  broths  and  othenvise  cook-  country :  h.  atra ;  h.  pectinicornis ;  h.  nnitici; 

ed,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  dainties  of  h.  flabellicornis.  The  first  is  the  most  freqaent: 

the  table.  If  injured  they  serve  the  parpose  of  its  antennas  are  fusiform  ;  thorax  and  shdb 

glue.  spinous,  like  the  bristles  of  tlie  bedre-bof^; 

3.  li.  nrbica.  Mnrtin.  Bluish-black,  be-  body  black.  It  is  found  generally  at  the  roott 
Death  white ;  taiUfealliers  without  spots.  of  lone:  grass. 

^  Another  variety,  with  quill  and  tail-feathers  HII^PALIS,  in  ancient  ^o^raphy,  a  towD 

tipt  with  white.    Bill  black ;  mouth  yellow  ;  of  Bsetica,  in  the  Fartiier  Spain  ;  an  ancieat 

rump  white  ;  legs  covered  with  a  short  white  mart  or  tradiinr  town  on  the  Baetis,  navigable 

down.     Inhabits  Europe  and  North  America  :  quite  up  to  it  for  ships  of  burtlien,  and  thenoe 

^ye  and  a  half  inches  long ;  builds  under  the  to  Corduba  for  river  barges.     Called  Cuiooia 

eaves  of  houses,  but  not  in  chimneys;  eggs  B^mulensis.     It  is  now  caile«l  Seville, 

white.  HI  SPAN  I  A,  in  ancient  geography,  called 

4.  H.  rufa.  Shining  black ;  beneath  rufous ;  Hcsperia  Ultima,  (Horace),  because  the  west- 
front  whitish :  bill  black,  legs  dusky  black,  erniuost  part  of  Europe ;  also  Iberia,  from  the 
Inhabits  Cayenne:  five  and  ahalf  inches  long;  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Hispania*  or  Spania, 
affixes  its  nest  to  beams ;  the  nest  sometimes  a  (Greek),  is  of  Phcenician  origin,  from  its 
foot  and  a  half  long.  great  number  of   rabbits :    tlie    Pbosnidaos, 

5.  H.  riparia.  Sand  martin.  Cinereous ;  who  settled  several  colonies  on  the  coast,  call- 
chin  and  belly  white:  bill  blackish,  throat  en-  ing  it  Spanjah,  from  these  animals.  It  has 
circled  with  a  mouse-coloured  ring;  legs  the  sea  on  every  side,  except  on  that  next  to 
black ;  downy  behind.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Py- 
North  America:    four  inches  and  a  quarter  renn^s.    See  Spain. 

long ;  builds  in  holes  in  sand-pits  and  banks  of  HISPANIOLA,  an  island  of  the  West  la- 
rivers,  dies,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

6.  H.  purpurea.  Purple  swallow.  Entirely  St.  Domingo.  When  first  discovered,  it  was 
violet ;  tail  forked :  bill  blackish  :  female  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  and  some  other 
brown.  Inhabits  Carolina  and  Virginia  dur-  small  independent  states.  The  Spaniards  were 
jng  summer :  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the  received  at  first  hospitably  by  the  natives,  bat 
Jnhabitants  for  its  use  in  warning  poultry  of  their  frequent  quarrels,  from  time  to  tine, 
the  approach  of  birds  of  prey,  which  it  does  ended  nearly  in  their  extermination.  Thb 
not  only  by  shrieking,  but  attacking  them  being  the  first  discover^made  by  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  greatest  fury.  it  was  the  centre  of  their  commerce,  and  was  for 

6.  H.  apu.  Swift.  Blackish ;  chin  white,  some  time  a  very  flourishing  colony,  but  after 
Inhabits  almost  every  where ;  eight  inches  the  discovery  of  Peru  seems  to  have  been  Be- 
long; flies  about  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  glected.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  centnrv,ths 
evening ;  its  feet  are  so  small  that  it  rises  from  French  began  to  resort  and  settle  on  the  isUnd ; 
the  ground  and  walks  with  great  difiiculty ;  is  the  first  that  came  were  Buccaneers,  but  these 
mostly  on  the  wing,  and  rests  by  clinging  to  were  some  time  afterwards  followed  by  others, 
some  wall;  builds  under  eaves  of  houses,  in  who  became  regular  planters.  The  court  of 
steeples,  and  other  lofty  edifices:  retires  from  France  pretended  to  discourage  these  settlers, 
England  either  by  migration  or  becoming  tor-  but  took  no  effectual  means  to  prevent  them, 
pid  (of  which  last  the  instances  are  very  few)  and  in  the  year  169/,  by  an  article  in  the 
early  in  the  autumn.  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  Spaniards  ceded  the 

H.  H.  Cayennensis,    White  collared  swift,  north-west  part  of  the  island  to  the  French, 

Blackish-violet;  head  black,  collar  bifid,  ocu-  containing  one  of  the  finest  territories  in  the 

lar ;  band  and  thighs  white :  greater  wing-co-  world.     The  climate,  though  hot,  is  healthr, 

verts  brown  edged  with  white ;  less  downy,  except  to  new  comers.     Some  of  the  iuhabiV 

Inhabits  Cayenne;  five  inches  and  a  quarter  ants  upon  it  are  said  to  live  to  the  uncommoa 

long;  builds  a  long  conic  nest,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  120.      It  is  continually  refreshed  by 

down  of  dog*H  bane  curiously  woven  together,  breezes  and  rains,  and  its  salubrity  is  likeiriee, 

with  a  division  in  tlie  middle.  in  agreatmeasure,owin^to  the  beautiful  variety 

HIS.  pronoun  pos9C9sive,    (h>T>   Saxon.)  of  its   surface,   exhibiting  hills  and  \*allejrs, 

The  masculine  possessive.     Belonging  to  him  woods,  and    rivers.     It    contains  forests  of 

that  was  before  mentioned  (^Locke),  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  and  besides  several 

HISPA.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  other  woods,  not  common  and  hardly  knom 

insecta,  order  coleoptera.    Antennas  cylindri-  in  Europe;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  tbattbe 

cal,  approximate  at  the  base  and  seated  between  pine-apules,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 

the  eyes:  feelers  fusiform  ;  thorax  and  shells  times,  dates,  apricots,  and  other  fruits, liare a 

often  spinous,  or  toothed  at  the  tip.   Twenty-  particular  tuste  and  flavour  in  Hispaniola. 

five  SDccies :  found  in  the  difl*erent  quarters  of  When    the    French    troops  under  General 

the  globe.     They  may  be  tlius  subdivided  :  Ilochambeau  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Uispa- 

A.  Lip  horny;  entire.  niola,  the    freedom  and  independence  of  the 

B.  Lip  membranaceous,  subemarginate  :  island  were  proclaimed  by  the  conquerinir  chief 
comprising  the  Fabrician  tribe  ptilinus.  Dessalines ;  and  a  new  empire  was  formed  under 

C.  Lip  ineuibranaccous,  entire :  comprising  the  title  of  the  empire  of  Hay  ti,  of  which  Des- 
the  F  '             -ibc  mclasis.  salines  was  chosen  the  first  emperor.  This  bap- 
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pened  in  1805,  tmce  which  time  all  political  HI'STORY.  s.  (Iroex*;  hittoire,  French.) 

distinction  of  colour  has  ceased  in  Hispaniola.  1.  A  narration  of  events  and  facts  deliFered 

HISPID,     in  botany,  applied  to  the  stem  with  dignity  (Pope).     2.  Narration;  relation 

and  leaf.    A  hispid  stem,  is  a  stem  beset  with  {fTUemanY    3,  The  knowledge  of  facts  and 

stifif  bristles,  as  in  Brasiica  erucastram.      A  events  (^frattM), 

hispid  leaf  is  a  leaf  having  brittle  stiffish  bristles  History,  a  recital,  or  description  of  things 

scattered  over  the  disk,  as  in  Tnrritus  hirsnta.  as  they  are,  or  have  been,  in  a  continued  or- 

Since  we  cannot  easily  6nd  significant  En-  derly  narration  of  the  principal  facts  and  cir- 
glish  terms  for  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  cumstances  thereof. 'See  Annals.  The  word 
pubescence,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  use  the  Latin  is  Greek,  Iro(ta,  hhioria ;  and  literally  denotes 
terms  where  we  can.  Thus  here  hfrsute  and  a  search  of  curious  things,  or  a  desire  of  know- 
hispid  are  preferable  to  shaggy  and  bristly;  ing,  or  even  a  rehearsal  of  things  we  have 
though  for  hirtous  we  may  substitute  rough-  seen ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  •refit?,  which 
haired,  or  rough  with  hairs.  properly  signifies  to  know  a  thing  by  having 

HlSPl'DULA,  (hispiduia^  from  hupidu9f  seen  it :  though  the  idea  appropriated  to  the 

rough,  so  named  from  the  rough  woolly  surface  term  history  is  now  much  more  extensive,  and 

of  its  stalks.)  Cudweed.  See  Gnaphaliuai.  we  apply  it  to  a  narration  of  divers  memorable 

To  HISS.  V.  M.  (Au#e»,  Dutch.)  I.  To  things,  even  though  the  relater  only  takes  them 
utter  a  noise  like  that  of  a  serpent  and  some  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  of  the 
other  animals  (Shakspeare).  2.  To  condemn  word  is  from  the  verb  i^rijuu,  1  know ;  and 
at  a  public  exhibition,  which  is  sometimes  done  hence  it  is,  that  among  the  ancients  several  of 
by  hissing  (Sandw).  their  great  men  were  csAled  pol^fhigtores,  mean- 
To  Hiss.  v.  a.  (hif-cean,  Saxon.)  1.  To  con-  ing  persons  of  various  and  general  knowledge, 
demn  by  hissing;  to  explode  (^Dryden),  2.  History  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  subject. 
To  procure  hisses  or  disgrace  (ShakMpeare).  into  the  history  of  nature  and  the  history  of 

Hiss,  i,  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  voice  of  actions, 

a  serpent  ^Milton),    2.  Censure:  expression  History  of  naturb,  or  Natural  His- 

of  contempt  used  in  theatres  (^Pope),  tory,  is  a  description  of  natural  bodies ;  whe- 

HISSAR,  a  town  of  Hindustan  Proper,  ther  terrestrial,  as  animals,  vegetables,  fossils^ 

capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  fire,  water,  air,  meteors,  &c.  or  celestial,  as 

country  of  Delhi.     Lat.  2!).  5  N.    Lon.  75.  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  &c. 

40  £.  Natural  history  is  much  the  same  with  what 

HIST,  interj.  An  exclamation  commanding  we  otherwise  call  physiology, 

silence  (Swi/ty  ^  History,  with  regard  to  actions,  is  a  con- 

HISTEK.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  tinned  relation  of  a  series  of  memorable  events 

insecta,  order  coleoptera.    Antennas  clavate,  in  the  affairs  either  of  a  single  person,  a  na- 

the  club  solid ;  the  last  joint  compressed,  de-  tion,  or  several   persons   and    nations,   and 

curved;    head    retractile  within    the   body;  whether  included  in  a  great  or  little  space  of 

month  forcipated;  shells  shorter  than  the  bodV,  time;  or  it  is  a  narrative  of  such  facts  as  are 

tmncate ;    K>re-shanks   toothed,   hind-shanics  fit  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  for  the  use  of 

spinous.     Twenty-four  species :  Europe,  Af-  mankind  and  the  better  conduct  of  human  life, 

rica,  America,  Australasia.    Five,  inhabitants  Cicero  calls  history  the  mistress  of  life,  (De 

of  England.    The  following  are  the  chief :  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  as  it  teaches  us  both  what 

1.  H.  unicolor.  Body  black,  polished  and  we  ought  to  pursue  and  what  we  ought  to 
brilliant;  general  figure  almost  square ;  thorax  avoid. 

large,  and  nighly  polished,  with  a  slight  mar-  Thus  Thucydides  has  written  the  History  of 

^n  at  the  circumference.    The  most  beautiful  Greece ;   Livy,  that  of  Rome ;   Mezeray  and 

of  the  tribe,  and  often  found  in  gardens  and  F.  Daniel,  of  France ;  Tyrrel,  Echard,  Kapin, 

sandy  fields :  its  eggs  and  larva  have  not  been  Goldsmith,  SmoUet,  Hume,  Adolphus,  Coote, 

discovered.  &c.  the  History  of  England ;  Buchanan  of 

2.  H.  bimaculatus.  Black ;  shells  striate,  Scotland ;  Clarendon  the  History  of  t)ie  Re- 
with  a  red  spot  behind.  Found  in  dunghills ;  bellion ;  and  Thuanus,  Bishop  Burnet,  &c.  tlie 
appearance  like  a  small  beetle.  History  of  their  own  Lives  and  Times. 

HISTO'KIAN.  9.  (hUtorien,  French.)    A  Eusebius,  Baronins,  &c.  have  written  the 

writer  of  facts  and  events  ;  a  writer  of  history  History  of  the  Church ;  Bishop  Burnet  that  of 

(JPope).  the  Reformation,  &c. 

HISTORICAL.    Histo'ric.    a,     (histO'  Several  authors  have  written  on  the  method 

rique^  French ;  hiHoricuM^  Latin.)    L  Giving  of  reading  and  studying  history ;  among  the 

an  account  of  facts  and  events  (Spenser}.    2.  rest  Lucian,  Bodin,  Yossius  the  elder,  W^ear, 

Pertaining  to  history  or  narrative  (Pn'er).  Patrici,   Beni,  Mascardi,  De    Silhon,   F.   le 

HISTORICALLY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  Moine,  F.  Rapin,  the  abbot  de  St.  Real,  F. 

history  ;  by  way  of  narration  (Hooker').  Thomaesin,  Fresnoy,  &c 

To  HISTORIFY.  v.  a.  (from  hiMtory.)  To  History,  with  respect  to  time,  is  divided  into 

relate ;  to  record  in  history  (Brown).  ancient  and  modern,  distinguished  into  several 

HISTOHIOGRAPHER.   §.    (Wofia    and  epochs,  periods,  and  interns. 

ypn^m.)  An  historian ;  a  writer  of  history  (8p.).  The  three  periods  of  time  into  which  hlstoiy 

HISTORIOGRAPHY.  *.  (w^^  and  yg«-  has  been  divided  are  the  following:  viz.  the 

f«.)  The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian.  first,  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  which 


HISTORY. 

age  is  reckoned  uncertain,  because  we  know  the  70th  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  coo- 

nu  mure  than  the  short  acconnt  iriTen  of  it  in  taining  106  years. 

the  holy  scriptures;  the  second,  from  the  de-  In  more  modem  sacred  history,  more  pro- 
luge  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which,  from  the  periy  called  ecclesiastical  histoiw,  which  de 
manv  feigned  stories  related  in  it  w  called  the  notes  a  clear  and  faithful  narration  of  tbetnits- 
labulous  age ;  tlie  third,  from  the  first  Olym-  actions,  revolutions,  and  CTcnts,  that  nrlaie  u 
piad  to  our  own  times,  is  called  historical,' be-  the  external  and  internal  state  of  the  Chrisnu 
cause  the  actions  done  in  that  period  are  record-  church.  Dr.  Mosheim  has  distinguished  foar 
ed  bv  writers  of  true  history.  See  Acs.  remarkable  periods.  The  first  comprebecds 
Tiie  most  ancient  of  the  (ireek  historians  the  state  and  Ticissitndes   of    the  Clin>tiu 


And  as  to  the  Romans,  Livy  himself  confesses,  of  Charlemagne,  wfiich  product  such  a  rr- 
that  there  were  scarce  any  certain  memoirs  of  markable  change  in  the  face  of  Europe.  The 
their  affairs  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  third  period  contains  the  history  of  the  cborrh 
Gauls,  which  was  above  a  hundred  years  later  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  menor- 
than  Herodotus ;  the  accounts  before  that  time  able  period  when  Luther  rose  in  GemuDv  to 
having  been  preser^'ed  chiefiy  by  tradition.  oppose  the  tvranny  of  Rome,  and  to  deliver  di- 
ll istory,  with  respect  to  its  subject,  is  divided  Tine  tmth  from  the  darkness  that  covered  it 
into  universal  and  particular,sacrcd  and  profane.  Tlie  fourth  period  reaches  from  the  bmes 
F.  Menestrierfii\'es  us  the  proper  characters  of  Luther  to  the  present.  On  this  plan 
of  the  divers  kinds  of  history  with  great  accu-  Dr.  Moshcim*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  w*irk 
racy.  He  distinguishes  history  with  regard  deservedly  held  in  great  esteem,  is  divided  iots 
to  both  its  matter  and  its  form,  and  gives  curi-  four  books,  containing  the  history  of  the  ceo- 
ous  instances  of  each  particular.  turies  comprehended  by  the  above  periods  ac- 
History,  with  regard  to  its  matter,  is  either  cording  to  the  order  of  time.  See  Uolberr't 
sacred,  or  natural,  or  civil,  or  personal,  or  sin-  Introduction  to  irniversal  History,  translated 
gular;  to  which  some  have  added  artificial  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  with  notes,  &e.  p.  55,  &cc.ru. 
history,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  lioS;  and  Alosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
progress  of  arts;  and  miscellaneous  history,  translated  by  Dr.  &I|Lcleane,  with  notes,  &r. 
which  recites  many  various  things  as  they  ed.  1758,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  31ilner*s  Chnrcb  His- 
promiscnonsly  occur  in  human  life.                 '  torv,  &c. 

HiSTORT  ^Sacred),  is  that  which  lays  be-  Aistort  (Civil),  is  that  of  people,  statr*, 

fore  us  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  reli-  republics,  communities,  cities,  hcc.     Soch  an 

gion,  visions  or  appearances  of  the  Deity,  ^c.  those  of   Thncydides,  Halicarnassens,  Livy. 

miracles,,   and    other    supernatural    things,  Polybius,   Mezeray,  P.    I^niel,  Milton,  Ik- 

whereof  God  alone  is  the  author.     Such  are  chanan,  &c. 

the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  Civil  history  may  be  afi^ain  subdivide*!  int* 

&c.     See   Miracles,    Prophecy,    Revela-  particular  and  general ;  the  fonner  consists  <>:' 

TION,  tec,  a  number  of  facts  relating-  to  the  saiuc  stjtr. 

To  this  head  we  may  refer  ecclesiastical  his-  suitably  connected  and  laid  together  in  a  fr*- 

tory,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  per  series  ;  such  areThucydides*  Histuryi'f  n*^ 

establishment    of    the  several    religions  and  Peloponnesian  War,  comprising  the  e«'eiit»  vf 

churches,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  various  the  hrst  twenty  years  of  that  war ;  Sall'ist'- 

opinions,  sects,  &c.      In  ancient  sacred  his-  History  of  the  \Var  between  the  Roinait!«  snri 

tory,  otherwise  called  the  history  of  the  Old  KinirJogurtha  in  Africa;  and  Ca*$ar*$Hi!<T4ry 

Testament,  there  are  seven  remarkable  periods,  of  his  own  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars:  the  IaTre% 

The  first  comprehends  1656  years,  from  the  or  general  history,  is  made  up  of  several  {art:- 

creation  of  the  world  to  the  delude;  (see  Sa-  cular  histories,   whose    separate    transariion'' 

cred  Chronology.)     The  seconil  period  in-  within  tlie  same  period  of  time,  or  part  of  it, 

eludes  N>7  years,  from  the  deluge  to  the  going  should  he  distinctly  related  as  to  cau^e  no  O'H- 

forth  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  The  third  fusion  ;  such  are  those  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus  <'i 

period  begins  with  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  Herodotus,  of  Justin,   of  Xenophon  aini  yi 

in  2513,  extends  to  the  times  of  the  kings,  and  Polybius,  among  the  ancients  ;  and  Thnin*:^'* 

includes  396  years.     The  fourth  period  oegins  History,  Lord  Lyttleton*s  History  of  Henr^*  II. 

in  the  year  of  the  world  2909,  or  from  the  b*-  Dr.   Robertson's  History  of    Cbarles  V.  iii". 

ginning  of  the  government  by  kings,  and  ex-  among  the  moderns. 

tends  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  Civil  history,  in  its  more  unlimited  extm:. 

346&th  year  of  the  world,  including  559  years,  is  denominated  universal  history. 

The  fifth  oeriod  amounts  to  372\ears,' from  History  (Particular).     SeebiooRApnT. 

the  year  of  the  world  346^  to  the 'year  3>-IO,  History  op  a  Science,  as  of  Chemistry, 

or  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.    The  sixth  of  Algebra,  &r.     Thus  we  have  MontuciJ* 

period  begins  with  Judas  Maccabseus,  A.  M.  and  Bosnet's  History  of  Mathematics,  IVif?- 

3^I0,  and  is  continued  to  the  year  3964,  or  to  lev's  History  of  Vision,  Priestley's  Historx  •: 

Herod  the  Great,  comprehending    124  years.  Electricity,  liamett's  Annals  of  Science,  J^r. 

The  seventh  or  last  period  reaches  from  Herod  In  a  moral   point  of  view  general  a«»l  lu 

the  Gfea*  '           destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  tional  History  is  extremely  useful,  as  it  p«>ir>f' 


HIS  HIT 

out  tbe  issaes  of  things,  and  exhibits  as  its  ge-  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  coantrV, 
neral  result,  the  reprobation  consequent  upon  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  of  li- 
▼icc,  and  the  glory  which  awaits  virtue.  In  bcral  birth,  to  be  acquainted^  in  a  certain  de- 
his  days  of  nature,  the  oppressor  may  be  ap-  gree  witli  the  science  of  politics.  History  it 
plauded  i>y  the  venal,  whilst  he  lords  it  over  the  school  of  politics :  it  unfolds  to  us  tbe 
BIB  fellow-men,  and  the  wanton  destroyer  of  springs  of  human  affairs;  the  causes  of  the 
the  human  race  may  be  hailed  as  a  hero  oy  tbe  rise,  ^^randeur,  revolutions,  and  fall  of  empires, 
obsequious  or  mistaken  crowd.  But  when  hit  It  points  out  the  reciprocal  influence  of  go- 
dust  IS  mingled  with  that  of  the  victims  of  his  vernment  and  of  national  manners :  it  dissi- 
cmelty  and  ambition,  history  summons  him  to  pates  prejudices,  nourishes  the  love  of  our 
her  tribunal :  she  scrutinizes  his  deeds  with  country,  and  directs  to  the  best  means  of  im- 
impartiid  strictness,  and  passes  sentence  upon  proveroent.  It  illustrates  equally  the  blessings 
him  according  to  his  deserts.  The  prejudices  of  political  union  and  the  miseries  of  faction. 
and  errors  of  the  present  time  will  hereafter  be  As  to  the  events  that  stand  recorded  in  bis- 
done  away  and  corrected  by  history,  which  re-  tory,  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  we  see  them  all, 
dresses  the  wrongs  of  the  injured,  and  treats  we  see  them  as  they  followed  one  another, 
with  just  contempt  the  insolent  assumption  of  or  as  they  produced  one  another,  causes  or 
the  undeserving.  Thus,  by  the  record  of  effects,  immediate  or  remote.  We  are  mt 
crimes,  no  less  than  by  the  display  of  illustrious  back,  as  it  were,  into  former  ages;  we  live 
examples  of  virtue,  does  history  inculcate  good  with  the  men  who  lived  before  us,  and  we 
principles,  and  enforce  upon  the  reflecting  inhabit  countries  that  we  never  saw.  Place 
mind  a  belief  in  a  superintending  Providcnp e.  is  enlarged,  and  time  prolonged  in  this  maii- 

The  enlightened  student  of  history  will  not  nor;  so  that  the  man  wno  appRes  himself  early 

direct  his  chief  attention  to  the  frivolous  anec-  to  the  study  of  history  may  acquire  in  a  few 

dotes  of  a  court,  but  to  the  circumstances  which  years,  and  before  he  sets  his  foot  abroad  in  the 

stamp  the  character  and  decide  the  destinj  of  a  world,  not  only  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 

nation.    He  will  inquire  what  has  been  its  ra-  mankind,  but  the  experience  of  more  centuries 

dical  vice  or  its  predominant  virtue ;  why  it  than  any  of  the  patriarchs  saw.     The  events 

has  been  powerful  or  weak  by  sea  or  land ;  we  are  witnesses  of  in  the  course  of  the  longest 

what  has  oeen  the  improvement  or  the  dete-  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  nnpre- 

rioration  of  its  trade  and  commerce ;  wherein  pared,  simple,  and  nnrelative ;   they  appear 

consist  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  its  such  very  often,  are  called    accidents, .  and 

civil  and  municipal  institutions ;  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  effects  of  chance :  experience 

the  constitution,  and  what  the  influence  of  its  can  carry  us  no  farther,  for  experience  can  go 

ecclesiastical  establishments.     He  will  trace  a  very  little  way  back  in  discovering  causes ; 

the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  and  effects  are  not  the  objects  of  experience  till 

observe  the  chanjges  which  have  taken  place  in  they  happen.    Hence  many  errors  in  jndg* 

manners  and  in  uiws.  ment,  and  by  consequence  in  conduct,  neces- 

We  may  just  add  a  few  words  on  the  parti*  sarily  arise ;  and  here  too  lies  the  difference  we 

cular  duty  of  the  historian;   the  model  for  are  speakingofbetween  history  and  experience: 

whom  is  preserved  among  the  works  of  Cicero«  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  former  is 

It  is  the  first  law  of  history,  he  says,  that  the  double.     In  ancient  history  the  examples  are 

writer  should  neither  dare  to  advance  what  is  complete,  which  are  incomplete  in  the  course 

false,  nor  to  suppress  what  is  true;  that  he  of  experience ;  experience  is  doubly  defective; 

should  relate  tbe  facts  with  strict  impartiality,  we  are  born  too  late  to  see  the  beginning,  and 

free  from  ill-will  or  favour;  that  his  narrative  we  die  too  late  to  see  the  end  of  many  things, 

should  distinguish  the  order  of  time,  and,  when  History  supplies  both  these  defects.     Modem 

necessary,  give  the  description  of  places ;  that  history  shews  the  causes,  when  experience  pre- 

he  should  unfold  the  statesman's  motives,  and  sents  the  effects  alone;  and  ancient  history 

in  his  account  of  the  transactions  and  the  eveu^  enables  us  to  guess  at  the  effects  when  expe- 

interpose  his  own  judgment ;  and  should  not  rience  presents  the  causes  alone, 

only  relate  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  Hi'stort  Pibcb.  #.  A  picture  representing 

done ;  and  what  share,  chance,  or  rashness,  or  some  memorable  event  (JPope). 

prudence,  had  in  the  issue;   that  he  should  HiSTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  signified 

g'ive  the  characters  of  the  leading  men,  their  an  actor  or  comedian ;  but  more  especially  a 

weight   and    influence,  their  passions,  their  pantomime,  who  exhibited  his  part  by  gestures 

principles,  and  their  conduct  through  life.    In  and  dancing.    Livy  informs  ns,  that  the  his- 

addition  to  these,  Tacitus  fives  another  rule;  triones  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Etruria, 

**  Praecipuum  munus  annaiium  reor,  ne  virtu-  in  the  year  of  the  city  391.  (Dec.  i.  lib.  7.) 

tes  sileantur,  utgue  pravis  dictis  factisque  ex  HISTRIO'NICAL.  Histrio'nic.  a,  (from 

posteritate  et  infamift  metus  sit:*'  that  it  is  in-  histrio^  IaU  histrian^  Fr.)  Befitting  the  stage; 

cuaibcnt  on  the  writer  to  rejudge  the  actions  suitable  to  a  player;   becoming  a  bnflRoon; 

of  men,  to  the  end  that  the  good  and  worthy  theatrical. 

may  meet  with  the  reward  due  to  eminent  HISTRIO'NICALLT.  aeL  (from  histrioni' 

virtue,  and  that  pernicious  citizens  may  be  de-  cal,)  Theatrically;  in  the  manner  of  a  buffoon, 

terred  by  the  comlemnation  that  waits  on  evil  HISTRIX.     See  Hystrix. 

deeds  at  the  tribunal  of  posterity.  In  this  con-  To  HIT.  v,  a.  (from  Ai«e,  Danish.)  1.  To 

sists  the  chief  part  of  the  historian's  duty.  strike;  to  touch  with  a  blow  (South),    8.  To 
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touch  the  mark;  not  to  miss  (Sidney).  3.  To         HITHERWARD.    Hi'TnEKWiVDs.  U 

attain;  to  reach;  not  to  fail  (AtterS.).  4.  To  (lif2Seppeap*b,  Saxoa.}  This  way;  toward Ua 

•nit;  to  be  conformable  to  (Milton),    5.  To  place  (Milton), 

strike;  to  touch  properly  (hryden).    6.  To        HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Kctfa.dir 

Hit  €^.    To  strike  oat ;  to  fix  or  determine  Either  of  the  Hittites.     Heth  was  the  eUnt 

Isckilv  (Temple),     7.  To  Hit  out.    To  per-  son  of  Canaan,  (Gen.  z.  15.)  who  dwelt  soslb- 

Ibrm  oy  good  ]uck  (Spenser),  ward  of  the  Promised  Land,  at  Hcbros,  w 

To  Hit.  v.n.l.  Toclash ;  tocoUide  (Locke),  thereabout.  Ephron,  an  inbabitaot  of  Hebnm, 

2.  To  chance  luckily ;  to  succeed  by  accident;  was  of  the  race  of  Heth,  and  this  whole  dty  ii 

not  to  miss  (Bacon).    3.  To  succeed  ;  not  to  Abraham's  time  was  peopled  by  tlie  chilont 

miscarry  (Bacon).  4,  To  light  on  (Tillotson),  of  Htth. 

Hit.  9,  (from  the  verb.)      1.    A    stroke        HIVE.  «.  (hy|«,  Saxon.^    1.  The  habitsdM 

(Shalc9feare),  2.  A  chance ;  a  fortuitous  event  or  artificial  receptacle  of  bees  (Addi9om).  1 

(Glanmlle).  3.  A  lucky  chance  (Shalcspeare),  Tlie  bees  inhabiting  a  hive  (SAaispemre).  3.  A 

To  HITCH.  V.  H,  (hiejan,  Saxon,  or  nocher,  company  being  together  (Swi/i). 
French.)  To  catch;  to  move  by  jerks  (Pope).        lo  Hivb.  v.  a.  (from  uie  noon.)  1.  To  pot 

To  HIO^CHEL.  v,a.  See  Uatchel.    To  into  hives;  to  harboar  rZ>ry^en).    2.  To  coo- 
beat  or  comb  flax  or  hemp.  tain  as  in  hives  (CieavelaMdy. 

H'lTCHEL.  #.  (kecked  German.)  Theinstra-        To  Hive.  v.  n.  To  take  shelter  togetlier;  ts 

ment  with  which  flax  is  beaten  or  combed.  reside  collectively  (Pope)„ 

HITCHIN,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  with        HIVEK.  «.(fromAit;0  One  wbopnUbcfs 

a  market  on  Tuesday.    The  manor  was  the  in  hives  (Morttmer), 

ancient  demesne  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  it        HI  VITES,  a  people  descended  from  Canaas. 

continues  at  this  day.    The  inhabitants  now  They  dwelt  at  nrst  in  the  country  which  was 

make  large  onautittes  of  malt,  and  the  market,  afterivards  possessed  by  the  Caphtorims  or 

which  is  held  on  Tuesday,  is  one  of  the  greatest  Philistines.    There  were  Hivites  likewise  it 

in  England  for  wheat  Lat.  51.  58  N.  Lon.  0.  Sechem  and  Gibeon,  and  oonseauently  in  thr 

10  W.  centre  of  the  Promised  Land ;  tor  the  iohabi- 

HITHB,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  Enc^land,  70  tants  of  Shechem  and   the  Gibeonites  irere 

miles  from  London.     It  is  one  of  tne  cinque  Hivites  (Josh.  xi.  19.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12.)  Lastly, 

ports ;  and  had  formerly  five  parishes,  but  oy  there  were  some  beyond  Jonlan,  at  tlie  foot  of 

the  choking  up  of  its  harbour  and  other  acci-  mount  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  3.)     Bochart  is  of 

dents  these  are  ik>w  reduced  to  one.     In  the  opinion,  that  Cadmus,  who  carried  a  colony  of 

reign  of  Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitmts  PncBoicians  into  Greece,  was  an  Hivite.    His 

%vere  cut  off  by  a  pestilence^  200  of  their  houses  name,  Cadmus,  comes  from  tbe  Hebrew  Kr- 

consumed  by  fire,  and  five  of  their  siiips  sunk  dem,  *'  the  east,"  because  he  was  of  the  eastrrn 

at' sea,  with  the  loss  of  100  men;  so  that  the  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     The  name  of  bt^ 

people  were  going  to  abandon  the  town,  had  wife  Hermione,  eomes  from  mount  Hermon, at 

not  theking  by  his  cliarter  generously  released  the  foot  whereof  the  Hivites  bad  their  dnr!- 

to  them,  for  five  turns  next  followmg,  their  ing.     The  metamorphosis  of  Cadmu^*s  roo> 

service  of  five  ships  of  100  men  and  five  horse,  panions  into  serpents  is  grounded  on  the  s'crri- 

which  they  were  to  have  furnished  out  and  fication  of  the  name  Hivites,  which  io  Pii(r- 

kept  at  their  own  charge  in  the  king's  wars  for  nici;in  signifies  "  serpents.** 
15  days.   It  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name         HO,  Hoa.  interj.  (eho!  Latin.)  A  call;  i 

of  barons  of  the  town  and  port  of  Hith;  but  sudden  exclamation  to  give  notice  of  approarik 

the  government  was  afterwards  changed.     It  or  any  thing  else  (iS/tai^jr^eare). 
was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the         HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  a  learned  EnvHi^Ii 

name  of  t!ie  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  prelate,  was  horn  at  Westerham  in   Keiit,  in 

the  town  and  port  of  Hith,  who,  with  the  tree-  1676,  and  educated   at  Catherine-hall,  (^ij^ 

men,  elect  tlie  members  of  parliament.     The  bridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  felli'W. 

mayor  is  chosen   yearly   on   Candlemas-day.  In  1/06  he  commenced  his  literary,  «^r  rathn 

Here  is  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  his  polemical  career,  by  some  renwks  oni)r. 

July  and  December.     Lat.  51.  8  N.  Lon.  1.  Atterburv's  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Beunti; 

10  £.  and  in  1 708  he  answered  another  sermon  of  iW 

HiTHB.  9,  (hy^e,  Saxon.)  A  small  haven  to  same  author  on  the  Power  of  Chanty  to  cover 

land  wares  out  of  vessels  or  boats.  Sin.   The  year  following'  he  bad  a  contruvrnr 

Hl'THER,  ad.  (hi^ep,  Saxon.)    1.  To  this  with  Atterbury  on  the  doctrine  of  non-re>i>t- 

place  from  some  other  (Aliiton).  2  Hilher  and  ance,  which   recommended    Hoadley   to  tbc 

thither^  to  this  place  and  that.  3.  To  tiiis  end  ;  notice  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  prayed 

to  this  design  (Jlllotson),  the  queen  to  grant  him  preferment  for  his  srr- 

Hi'ther.  a.   superl.   hithermost.    Nearer;  vices  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     Soon  after  tbe 

toward  this  part  (nale).  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  bishop  of 

Hl'THERMOST.  cr.  (of  Ai7/*cr,a</y.)  Near-  Bangor,  which  see  he  never  visited,  but  roe- 

est  on  this  side  (Halv).  tinued  in  London  preaching-  and  publishiiur 

HI'TIIEIITO.   ad,  (from  hither,)     1.  To  narty-sermons.     One  of  these  on  the  Spiritiui 

this  time;  yet  (Drt/den).     2.  In  any  time  till  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  asserting  the  teinp"- 

now  (Spenser).    3.  At  every  time  till  now  ral  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  produced  i  Ion: 

(Dryd^  and  violent  debate,  called  the  Hangorian  coc- 
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trovers^.   He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  dis-  shire,  with  whom  he  made  the  tonr  of  Europe. 

pute  with  Dr.  Hare  on  the  nature  of  prayer.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  and  pupil  he  oe- 

whicli,  however,  was  of  short  duration.    From  came  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman ; 

Bangor  he  was  removed  to  Hereford,  thence  but  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonshire  re- 

to  Salisbury,  and  lastly  to  Winchester.    In  called  him  into  her  family  to  take  upon  him 

173*^  he  punlished  his  Plain  Account  of  the  the  education  of  the  young  earl,  which  trust 

Ijord*8  Supper,  which  he  resolved  into  a  mat-  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity.    In  1634  he 

ter  of  mere  indifference.    This  excited  another  reprinted  his  translation  of  Thucydides,   the 

controversy,  in  which  he  had  the  ingenious  first  edition  of  which  had  appeared  in  1628. 

William  Law  for  his  antagonist,  who  proved  The  same  year  he  attended  the  earl  on  his 

more  than  a  match  for  the  bishop.  Dr.  Hoadley  travels,  and  at  Pisa  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

died  in  1761.  Galileo.     In  1637  he  returned  with  his  pupil 

HoADLBT  (Benjamin),  an  ingenious  physi-  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Scottish 

cian,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  troubles  brokeout,  which  set  Hobbes  on  writing 

was  bom  at  London  in  1705.    He  received  hit  his  book,  De  Give,  which  be  afterwards  am^ 

academical  education  at  Cambridge,  under  Mr.  piified  into  his  Leviathan.    In  1640  he  went 

Herring,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  over  to  France,  and  became  acquainted  with 

Here  he  took  bis  first  degree  in  physic,  and  in  Des  Cartes  and  Oassendi.    In  1642  he  printed 

1728  was  created  doctor  in  that  faculty  by  a  small  edition  of  his  book,  De  Cive,  which 

mandamus.    In  1742  he  was  appointed  phy-  brought  him  many  enemies,  on  account  of  its 

aician  to  his  maje^^ty^s  household,  and  to  that  dangerous  principles.    His  patron,  sir  Charles 

of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1745.     He  died  in  Cavendish,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle,  re- 

1757.     His  works  are;  1.  Some  Lectures  on  commended  him  to  be  mathematical  tutor  to 

the  Organ  of  Respiration,  before  the  College  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  in 

of  Physicians;  2.  The  Suspicious  Husband,  which  capacity  he  gave  e^reat  satisfaction.    In- 

a  comedv ;  3.  Observations  on  a  Series  of  1650  appeared,  in  English,  his  book  on  Hu- 

Electrical  Experiments,  &c.  man  Natnre ;  and  one,  De  Corpore  Politico, 

HOANG-TCHEOU-FOU,     a     populous  or  the  Elements  of  the  Law.    Shortly  after 

and  commercial  city  of  China,  in  the  province  came  out  his  Leviathan,  dedicated  to  the  king, 

of  Hou-quang.     Its  district  contains  one  city  who  was  dissuaded  from  giving  it  any  coun- 

of  the  secono,  and  two  of  the  third  class.    Lat.  tenance,  and  certainly  the  principles  of  it  war- 

38. 30  N.    Lon.  1 14.  27  E.  ranted  that  advice,    tie  afterwards  engaged  in 

HOAR.  a.  (hafi,  Saxon.)     1.  White  (Fair*  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Walli^  on  the  suliject  of 

fax),    2.  Gray  with  a^^e  (^Pope).  mathematics,  in  which  Hobbes  came  off  very 

Hoar-frost.  »,  (hoar  and  fro8L)     The  indifferently.    On  the  restoration  of  the  king 

congelations  of  dew  in  frosty  mornings  on  the  he  received  a  pension ;  but  in  1666  the  parlia- 

grass  (Arhuthnot\  ment  passed  a  censure  on  his  writings,  which 

HOARD.  9,  (jiOfC^y  Saxon.)    A  store  laid  alarmed  him  greatly.    In  1674  he  published  a 

op  in  secret ;  a  hidden  stock,  a  treasure  (8h.),  translation  into  English  of  part  of  the  Odyssey, 

To  Hoard,  v,  a.    To  make  hoards ;  to  lay  the  reception  of  which  was  such  that  he  went 

up  store  (Shakspeare),  through  with  that  poem,  and  also  the  Iliad. 

To  Hoard,  v,  a.    To  lay  in   hoards;    to  He  had  before  given  some  tokens  of  a  poetie 

husband  privily ;  to  store  secretly  (Roger*).  turn  in  a  Latin  poem,  entitled,  De  Mirabilibus 

HOA'RDER.  9,  (from  hoard.)    One  that  Pecci,  or.  Of  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak.    The 

atores  up  in  secret  (Locke).  earl  of  Devonshire  remained  his  constant  pa- 

HOA'RHOUND.  «.     A  plant  (/TtVO.  tron,  and  Hobbes  lived  in  the  family  to  his 

HOA'RINESS.  #.  (^from  hoarv.)  The  state  death,  which  happened  in  1679.    Dr.  White 

of  being  whitish  ;  the  colour  of  old  men*s  hair  Kennet  informs  us  that  *' he  used  to  say,  it 

(Dryden).  was  lawful  to  make  use  of  ill  instruments  to  do 

riOARSE.  a.  (ban  Saxon.)     Having  the  ourselves  good  :  '  If  I  were  cast  (says  he)  into 

Toice  rouffh^  as  with  a  cold :  having  a  rough  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should  pat  down  his 

aound  (Snakspeare).  cloven  root,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn 

HO'ARSELY.   ad.  (from  hoarse.)    With  out  by  it*    After  the  Restoration  he  watched 

a  rough  harsh  voice  (Dryden).  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 

HOA'RSENESS.  s.  (from  hoaree.)  Rough-  king  and  his  prime  ministers ;  and  looked  upon 

ness  of  voice  (Holder),  his  pension  to  be  more  valuable  as  an  earnest 

HO'ARY.    a.  (hap,  hafiuns*  Saxon.)     1.  of^favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other 

White ;    whitish  (AddtMon).      2.  White  or  account.     His  future  course  of  life  was  to  be 

g>ray  with  asfe  (Howe).    3.  White  with  frost  free  from  danger.     He  could  not  endure  to  be 

(Shak9.),  4. Mouldy;  mossy;  rusty (Knolle9.)  left  in  an  empty  house.     Whenever  the  earl 

Hoart    leap.      In    botany,     folium    in-  removed,  he  would  go  along  with  him,  even 

caiiom.     Covered  with  a  white  pubescence;  to  his  last  stage,  from  Chatsworth  to  Hard- 

as  in  draba  incana,  cistus  incanus.  wick.    When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 

HOBBES  (Thomas),  an  English  philoso-  he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind  ;  but  made  his 

pher,  was  born  at  Malmsbury,  in  Wiltshire,  way  upon  a  feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he 

in  15S8,  and  educated  at  Magdalen-hall,  Ox-  survived   the  journey  but  a  few  days.      He 

ford.     In  1608  be  became  tutor  to  William  could  not  bear  any  discourse  of  death,   and 

Ijord  Cavendish,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon-  seemed  to  cast  oft  all  thoughts  of  it :  he  de- 
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liglited  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.    The  win-  knowinff  them  to  be  false,  u-as  obstinately  le- 

ter  before  he  died,    he  made  a  warm  coat  solved  notwithstanding  to  maintain  tlim  as 

which  he  said  must  last  him  three  years,  and  true,  (and  he  must  then  be  a  person  of  nofaiifa 

then  he  would  have  such  another.     In  his  last  or  houest}^;}  and  if  he  arrest  at  this  rate  in 

sickness  his  frequent  questions  were.  Whether  mathematics,  what  are  we  to  expect  ia  hit 

his  disease  was  curable  ?  and  when  intimations  other  discourses  ? 

were  given,  that  he  might  have  ease,  but  no  '*  Nor  am  I  the  first  who  liare  taken  noticeof 

remedy,  he  used  this  expression,  *  I  shall  be  his  incoherent  way  of  discourse  and  illi^icil 

glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at;*  inferences.     Mr.   Boyle,    in   his   Exaroen  of 

which  are  reported  to  have  been  his  last  sen-  Mr.  Hobbes*s  Dialogus  Plivsicas  de  Natan 

sible  words ;  and  his  lying  some  days  followinj^  Aeris,  p.  15,  (and  I  think  elsewhere,  tbooek 

in  a  silent  stupefaction,  did  seem  owing  to  his  I  do  not  remember  the  place)  refers  to  Dr. 

mind  more  than  to  his  body.'*  Ward's  Dissertatio  in  Philosophiam  Hobbia* 

The  following  original  letter  from  Dr.  John  nam,  p.  188,  who  voucheth  Des  Cartes  to  the 

Wallis,  the  mathematician,  to  Mr.  (afterwards  same  purpose  ;  *  Nempe  hoc  est  quod  alicobi 

Archbishop)  Tenison,  containing  some  remarks  admi  ratus  est  magnus  Cartesias  nasqaam  eun, 

on  Mr.  Hoobes  and  his  writings,  will  doubt-  sive  verum,  sive  falsum  posuerit,  recte  aliaiid 

less  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers:  ex    Suppositionibas    Academiamm,'    agaiwt 

*'  Oxford^  November  30,  1680.  one  Webster,  with   sonae   animadversioiis  oo 

**  SIR,  Mr.  Hohbes.     He  had  in  his  younger  davt 

*'  I  received  yours  of  the  25th  of  November,  some  little  insight  in  mathematics,  and  vhirV 

and  approve  the  design.    The  Life  you  speak  at  that  time,  (when  few  had  any)  passed  ht 

of,  I  nave  not  seen,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  ever  a  great  deal.     (In  the  credit  of  which  be  did 

saw  the  man  (Mr.  Hobbes).     Of  his  writings,  much  boar  up  himself  as  a  great  man,  and 

)  have  read  very  little  save  what  relates  to  ma-  having  somewhat  singular ;  and  thereupon  dc- 

thematics.     By  that  I  find  him  to  have  been  spised  divines  as  not  being  philosoplien  or  sac 

of  a  bold  and  daring  fancy  to  venture  at  any  mathematicians,    without    which     he  woold 

thing,  but  he  wanted  judgment  to  understand  have  thought  it  impossible  to  do  any  good  ii 

the  consequence  of  an  argument,  and  to  speak  philosophy ;  De  Corpore,  cap.  6.  sect  ol— lad 

consistently  with  himself.     Whereby  his  ar-  so  long  as  he  did  but  talk  and  forbear  to  writf, 

g^mentations,  which  he  pretends  to  be  demon-  he  did  by  his  own  report  pass  for  a  natbrm- 

strative,  are  very  often  but  weak  and  incoherent  tician ;  but  when  once  he  l)egan  to  write  mi* 

discourses,  and  destructive  in  one  part  of  what  thematlcs,  he  presently  fell  into  those  griKsab- 

is  said  in  another,  sometimes  within  the  cum-  surdities,  ana  discovered  in  himself  snch  aa 

pass  of  the  same  page  or  leaf.     This  is  more  incapacity  for  it,  as  coald  not  have  been  hni* 

convincingly  evident  (and  unpardonable^  in  gined  ofliim  if  he  had  forborne  to  write:  and 

mathematics,  than  in  other  discourse,  which  truly  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  providencf  that 

are  things  capable  ofcogent  demonstration,  and  God  should  leave  him  to  so  great  a  de grff  of 

so  evident  that,  though  a  good  matliematician  infatiiation,  in  that  wherein  he  did  so  diq^ 

may  be  subject  to  commit  an  error,  yet  one  pride  himself.     For  whereas  in  discourses  »ft 

who  understands  but  little  of  it,  cannot  but  other  subjects,  mistakes  may  be  shuffled  om 

see  a  fault  when  it  is  shewn  him.     For  (they  with  a  multitude  of  great  words,  in  niathfmi- 

are  his  own  words:  Leviathan,  part  1.  cap.  5.  tics  it  cannot  be  so  ;  and  liereby  he  disci>vtmi 

p.  21.)  '  who  is  so  stupid  as  both  to  mistake  himself,  (without  possibilitv  of  palliation)  ox 

in  geometry,  and  also  to  persist  in  it  when  to  be  that  man  of  reason  he  'wonld  be  thimir^t 

another  detects  his  error  to  him  ?'    Now  when  to  be.    For  though  a  man  may  be  rati«)n»l  *rK' 

so  many  hundred  paralogisms  and  false  propo-  is  not  a  mathematician,  (and  had  he  not  prt*- 

sitions  have  been  shewed  him  in  his  mathe-  tended  to  it,  his  ignorance  had  b<*euexcusic«l<'^ 

matics  by  those  who  have  written  against  him,  but  for  so  great  apretender,and  who  had  ::U»rio. 

and  that  so  evidently  that  no  one  mathemati-  in  it  for  so  long  a  time,  and  was  acquainted  vi:ri 

cian  at  home  or  abroad  (no,  not  those  of  his  the  principles  of  it,  from  such  principleftoinf'r 

intimate  friends)  have  been  found  to  justify  such  absurd  conclusions,  must  noetis  ar.rn?i 

him  in  any  one  of  them,   which  makes  him  wantof  logic,  and  an  incapacity  not  unlytur'-a- 

some where  say  of  himself,  *  Aut  ego  solus  insa-  son  well,  but  even  to  understaml  reason!  .An  i  1 

nio,  aut  solus  non  insanio,'  he  hath  been  yet  so  guess  it  was  his  affectation  of  singularity'  ( >'' 

stupid  (to  use  his  own  word)  to  persist  in  them,  much  as  any  thing)  which  made  hiu  enciiT 

and  to  repeat  and  defend  them  :  particularly  he  in  atheistical  tenets,  that  he  might  seem  to  h-  ■* 

hath  first  and  last  given  us  near  twenty  oua-  manof  greater  reach  than  all  the  world  be<i'l<^ 

dratures  of  the  circle,    of  which   some    tew,  1  know  not  what  to  add  more,  but  if  this  uuy 

though   false,    have  been  coincident   (which  contribute  any  thing  to  your  satisfactioB.  it  «> 

therefore  1  repute  for  the  same  only  differently  at  your  service.     Yours  to  serve  vou, 

disguised),  but  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  are  **  John  Wallis. 

such  as  no  two  of  them  are  consistent ;  and  HOBBIMA     (Minderhout),    an    en-'in:-- 

vet  he  would  have  them  thought  to  be  all  true,  painter  of  landscapes,  l)orn   at  Antw«'rj>  aS- 

Now  either  he  thought  so  himself  (and  then  1611.     Hestudied  wholly  after  nature,  and  ri^ 

you  must  take  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  very  choice  was  exceedingly' picturesque,  b:.?  i* 

shallow  rap;icity,   and  not  such  a  man  of  rea-  works  are  now  verv  scarce. 

son  as  V                he  thought  to  be;)  or  else,  To  HO'BBLE.V.  n.  (to  hop,  to  Ao/.;./..  ' 
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hobble.)  1.  To  walk  lamely  or  awkirardly 
upon  one  \eg  more  tlian  the  other ;  to  hitcii 
(Swiff).  2.  To  move  roughly  or  nnereiilf 
(Prior). 

Ho'bblb.  9.  (from  the  verb.)  Uneven 
awkward  gait  (Swi/l). 

HCKBBLINGLY.  flc/.  rfrom  hpbble.)  Clum- 
ailv  ;  awkwardly ;  with  a  nalting  gait. 

kCVBBY.  #.  (kobereau,  French.)  J.  A  spe- 
cies of  hawk.  See  Falco.  2.  (hoppe^  Uo- 
thic)  An  Irish  or  Scottish  horse ;  a  pacing* 
horse ;  a  garran.  3.  A  stick  on  which  boys 
ret  astride,  and  nde  (Prior).  4.  A  stapid 
&llow  (ShtUctpeare), 

HOBGOBLIN,  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to 
fairies  and  apparitions. 

HOBIT,  a  small  mortar.  See  Howitzer. 

HOBLBRS,  a  name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain Irish  knights  who  used  to  serve  as  light 
horsemen  upon  hobbies. 

HO'BNAIL.  9.  (from  hobby  and  fiaiV.)  A 
nail  used  in  slicing  a  little  horse  (iSAoArjpeare.) 

HO'BNAILED.  a.  Set  with  hobnails 
(Dryden). 

myBNOB.  Corrupted  from  habnab  (Sh.). 

HOBSHEE-COFFllEES,a  kind  of  slaves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hindustan. 
They  come  mostly  from  a  province  subject  to 
the  Negus  of  Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the 
south  of  his  other  dominions,  and  bordering 
upon  Negroland  in  Africa. 

HOBSON*S  CHOICE,  a  vulgar  proverbial 
expression,  applied  to  that  kind  or  choice  in 
which  there  is  no  alternative.  It  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  carrier  at  Cambridge,  who 
let  out  hackney  horses,  and  obliged  each  cus- 
tomer to  take  in  his  turn  that  horse  which 
stood  next  the  stable-door.  Hobson  died  Jan. 
J,  1630,  while  the  plague  was  in  London,  and 
Milton  wrote  two  epigrammatic  epitaphs  on 
the  occasion,  both  ot  which  are  preserved  in 
his  Miscellanies.  Till  very  lately  there  was 
a  fine  picture  of  Hobson,  at  the  Bull  in  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  London:  where  it  is  now  we 
know  not. 

HOCHBER6,  a  marquisate  of  Brisgaw,  in 
Dermany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  It  belongs 
to  the  Prince  of  Baden  Dourlach. 

HOCHSTET,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  remarkable  for  the  great  bat- 
tle gained  near  it  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  1704,  antl  which  the  English  call  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  from  a  village  of  that  name  three 
miles  S.  W.  of  this.  It  is  seated  on  the  Da- 
nube.   Lat.  48.  38  N.     Lon.  10.  33  E. 

HOCK,  the  hough  of  a  horse  or  other  quad- 
ruped :  the  joint  of  the  leg  behind,  corre- 
sponding with  the  knee  in  front.  Its  office,  in 
sustaining  the  principal  weij^ht  and  various 
turns  of  the  body,  renders  it  liable  to  injuries 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  are  often  severe  and 
permanent.  Bone-spavins,  blood-spavins,  and 
curbs  are  of  this  description. 

To  Hock,  v.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock. 

Hock,  Ho'ckamork.  i.  (from /focArA^'m  on 
the  Maine).  Old  strong  Rhenish  wine  (Fioyer). 

HO'CKHEKB.   9.   (hock  and  herb.)    A 


plimt,  the  same  with   mallow   (Aifuwarth). 

To  HiVCKLE.  V.  a.  (from  hock.)  To  hani- 
strinj^  (Hanmer). 

HOC  US  POCUS.  (Juniu9  derives  it  from 
hocccd,  Welsh,  a  cheat,  and  poke  or  p^cue^  a 
bag.)    A  juggle  ;  a  cheat  (L*i?#/ron^e). 

HOD.  9.  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  la- 
bourer carries  mortar  to  the  masons.  The 
same  word  is  often  used  in  the  fens  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire, &c.  to  denote  a  kind  of  turf  used 
as  fuel. 

HODDESDON,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire, 
with  a  market  on  Thur^lays.  It  is  seated  near 
the  Lea.    Lat.  51.  49  N.     Lon.  0.  5  E. 

HODGE-PODGE,  (hachipoch^,  Fr.)  A 
medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together(iSasdy«.> 

HODIE^tlNAL.  a.  (hodiemue,  Utin.) 
Of  to-day. 

HO'DMAN.  #.  (hod  and  man)*  A  labourer 
that  carries  mortar. 

HOE,  a  husbandman's  tool,  somewhat  like 
a  cooper's  adze,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens, 
fields,  &c.  This  instrument  is  of  great  use, 
and  ought  to  be  much  more  employ^  than  it 
is  in  harking  and  clearing  the  several  comers 
and  patches  of  land  in  spare  times  of  the  year, 
which  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  soil. 

HOECK  (John  van),  an  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1600. 
He  studied  under  Rubens,  and  afterwards  vi- 
sited Rome,  where  he  gained  the  patronage  of 
several  of  the  cardinals  and  other  great  per- 
sonages. At  the  solicitation  of  Ferdinand  II. 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  imperial  family.  He  died  in 
leSO.  (fFatkine). 

HOEI-TCHEOU,  the  most  southern  city 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  of  China,  and 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  empire.  The  people 
are  economical  and  temperate,  but  they  are 
active  and  enterprising  in  tradel  They  t>oast 
of  their  tea,  varnish,  and  engravings,  which 
are  indeed  the  most  esteemed  in  China. 

HOEI-TCHEOU-POU,  a  commercial  city 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Its 
jurisdiction  contains  1 1  cities  of  the  2d  and  3d 
ckss.     Lat.  23.  I  N.    Lon.  1 13.  58  E. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  husbandry,  is  the 
breaking  or  dividing  the  soil  by  tillage  while 
the  com  or  other  plants  are  growing  thereon. 
It  differs  from  common  tillage  (which  is  al- 
ways performed  before  the  com  or  plants  are 
sown  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  performing  it ; 
and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops 
than  any  other  tillage.  This  sort  of  tillage  is 
performed  various  ways,  and  by  means  oi  dif- 
ferent instraments.    See  Husbandry. 

HOfiL  (Gerard),  an  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  born  at  Bommel  in  1648.  He 
settled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  appointed 
director  of  an  academy  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. Man^  capital  pictures  of  his  are  in  the 
palace  of  Stargenberg,  and  his  eminent  talents 
may  be  seen  in  the  grand  staircase  of  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarie.    He  died  in  1 733. 

HOFFMAN  (Maurice),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, bom  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburir, 
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in  1621.    After  stadying^  under  his  uncle,  wlio  volnme,  in  which  work  he  was  greatly  assistfd 

was  professor  of  physic  at  Altdorf,  he  went  to  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley  the  physician,  and 

Padna,  where  he  toolc  his  doctor's  degfree.  lu  Dr.  Morell.     Hogarth  had    the  intirmfty  of 

1648  he  was  made  professor-extraordinary  in  excessive  vanity,  and  thonght  himself  the  first 

anatomy  and  surgery  at  Altdorf,  and  the  year  painter  of  the  age.    He  was  also  a  vrry  absent 

following  professor  of  physic.    In  1653  he  ob*  man;  an  instance  of  which  happened  as  foi- 

tained  the  professorship  of  botany,  to  which  lows :  Soon  after  he  had  set   up  his  carriigr, 

was  added  the  direction  of  the  physic-garden,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  havinr 

He  died  in  1698.     His  works  are,    1.  Altdorfi  protracted  his  visit  for  a  considerable  time  till 

deliciae  Hortenses ;  2.  Appendix  de  Catalogum  a  heavy  shower  came  on,  lie  was  let  oat  by  a 

Plantarum  Hortensium ;  o.  Deliciee  silvestres ;  different  do<ir  from  that  by  which  he  entered. 

4.   Plorigeium  Altdorfinum.     His  son  John  Unmindful  of  his  own  carriage,  he  called  for 

Maurice  Hoffman  was  also  an  eminent  physi-  a  coach,  but  6nding  none  was  to  be  had  beiet 

cian,  as  well  as  a  ^ood  botanist  off  through  the  rain,  and  got  home  dripping 

HOFFMA'NNI  A.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  wet.     When  Mrs.  Hogarth  asked  him  wtiere 

the  class  tetraudria,  order  monogynia.   Calyx  he  had  left  the  carriage,  he  said  that  he  had 

four-toothed ;  corol  salver-shaped,  four-parted,  forgot  it.     The  last  remarkable  incident  of  bis 

filamentless ;  berry  two-celled,  many-seeded,  life  was  a  dispute  with  Churchill  the  poet,  wbo 

inferior.    One  species;  an  herbaceous  plant  attacked  him  in  a  poetical  epistle  for  his  abuse 

of  Jamaica.  of  his  friend  Mr  Wilkes.     Hogarth  retaliated 

HOG.  #.  (^AiTtfA,  Welsh.)     1.  The  general  by  representing  the  satirist  in  the  form  of  a 

name  of  swine.     See  Sua.     2.  A  castrated  bear  dressed  canonically,  holding  a  pot  of  por- 

boar.    3.  To  bring  Hoqs  io  a /ine  market  terinhispaw.  He  died  of  a  lingering  illness  in 

« To  fail  of  one*s  design  ^Spectator).  1762,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 

Hoo,  on  board  a  ship,  is  a  sort  of  flat  scrub-  Chiswick. 

bing-broom,  formed  by  inclosing  a  number  of  ^  A  specimen  of  Hogarth's  propensity  tomer- 

short  twigs  of  birch  or  such  wood  between  riment,  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  is  ob- 

two  pieces  of  plank  fastened  together,  and  cut-  servabic  in  one  of  his  cards  reanesting  the 

ting  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs.     It  is  used  to  company  of  Dr.  Arnold  King  to  dine  with  bim 

scrape  the  filth  from  a  ship's  bottom  under  at  the  Mitre.    Within  a  circle,  to  which  a  knife 

water,  particularly  in  the  act  of  boot-topping,  and  fork  are  the  supporters,  the  written  part 

Por  this  purpose  they  fit  to  this  broom  a  long  is  contained,    in  tne  centre  is  drawn  a  pie, 

staff  with  two  ropes ;  one  of  which  is  used  to  with  a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it :  and  the  inriti- 

thrust  the  hog  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  tion  of  our  artist  concludes  with  the  followin^^ 

the  other  to  guide  and  pull  it  u;)  again  close  words  in  Greek  letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  Ttie 

to  the  planks.  rest  of  the  inscription  is  not  very  accnratelr 

HOu*S-LARD.     SeeAxuNOiA.  spelled.    A  quibble  by  Hogarth  is  surely  u 

HOGARTH  rWilliam),  a  celebrated  £n-  respectable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift 

glish  artist,  was  born  at  London  in  1698,  and  HO'GCOTE.  #.  (Ao^  and  ro/e.)    Aboase 

bound  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of  arms  on  for  hogs ;  a  hog-sty  (^Mortimer). 

silver  plate.    About  1720  he  set  up  business  HO^GGEREL.    #.    A    two-year-old    eve 

for  himself,  and  his  first  employment  was  to  (^Atnstoortk), 

engrave  coats  of  arms  and  shop  bills.  He  next  HO'GH.   #.    (otherwise  written   Ao,  from 

undertook  to  execute  plates  for  booksellers,  hooffh^  Dutch.')  A  hill ;  rising  ground  (^Spen.). 

the  chief  of  which  are  a  set  of  prints  to  illus-  HO'GHERD,  #.  (hog  and  hyp*b,  a  keeper.) 

trate  Hudibrasin  1726.     His  first  performance  A  keeper  of  hogs  (Broome). 

as  a  painter  was  a  representation  of  Wanstead  HO'GGISH.  a,  ^from  hog).     Having  the 

assembly,  the  portraits  taken  from  life,  but  qualities  of  a  hog ;  nrutish ;  selfish  (^V<Ai<»y). 

without    burlesQue.      In    1730  he  married  a  HOGGISHLY.  «rf.  Greedily;  selfisidy. 

daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  shortly  HO'GGISHNESS.  #.  (from  hoggith,)  Bra- 

after  emi»ellislied  the  gardens  of  Vauxhall  with  tality  ;  greediness;  selfishness. 


1733  appeared  his  Harlot's  Progress,  a  set  of  the  hogshead  of  beer  54  gallons  of  282  cubic 

prints  which  at  once  stamped   his  reputation,  inches  each.    In  Scotland  a  hogshead  confaios 

and  which  was  followed  by  other  moral  histo-  16  gallons. 

ries,  most  strikingly  executed.      Soon  after        HO^GSTY.  #.  (hog  and  #/v.)     The  place 

the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  went  over  to  in  which  swine  are  shut  to  be  fed  (Swift), 
France,  and  while  at  Calais  began  to  sketch  a        HO'GWASH.  #.    (hog  and   wash),    Tbe 

drawing  of  the  gate  of  the  town,  for  which  he  draff  which  is  given  to  swine  (Jlrbuthnot). 
was  taken  up,  fiut  at  last  obtained   his  dis-        HOGUE,  CAPE  LA,  on  the  N.  W.poisl 

charge.     This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  his  of  Normandy,   near  which   Admiral   Rooke 

piece  of,  O  the  roast  Beef  of  Old  England  I  burnt  13  French  men  of  war  in    1692.    lal. 

and  it  is  observable  that  he  never  after  exhi-  49.  45  N.  Lon.  I.  52  W. 
bited  a  Frenchman  but  in  caricature.    In  1753        HOHENZOLLERN,    a  town    of  Suabii, 

he  publisiied  his  Analysis  of  Heauty,  in  a  4to.  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
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castle.    It  is  seated  on  a  moantain.    Lat.  48.  which  the  king  sternly  replied, ''  My  lord,  you 

24  N.  liOn.  9.  6  E.  Lave  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with 

HOI'DEN.  9,  (hoeden  Welsh.)    An   ill-  me ;  whatever  punisliment  you  may  contrive 

taught  awkward  country  girl.  by  way  of  revenge  against  hiui,  shall  certainly 

SPo  Hoi'dbn.  v.n,  (from  the  noun.)    To  be  inflicted  on  yourself.     Remember,  pray  my 

romp  indecently  (Swifi).  lord,  that  I  can  whenever  I  please  maxe  seven 

To  HOISE.  To  Hoist.  v,a,  (^hausser,  Fr.)  lords  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  1  cannot  make 

To  raise  up  on  high  (^ChapmaM).  one  Holbein  of  even  seven  lords."    Holbein 

HOKE-DAY,  HocK-DAT,  or  Hock-Tubb-  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall 

DAT,  in  our   ancient  customs  (dies  Martis,  in  1554. 

onem  quindenam  paschse  vocant),  the  second  HOLCUS.  Soft^rass.  In  botany,  a  genus 

Tuesday  after  Easter  week ;  a  solemn  festival  of  the  class  polygamia,  order  monoecia.  Herm.: 

celebrated  for  many  ag^  in  England  in  owe-  calyx  glume  two-valved ;  one  or  two  flowered: 

mor^r  of  the  great  slaughter  of  tne  Danes  in  corol    glume    two-valved,    awned ;    stamens 

the  time  of  King  Etheired,  they  having  been  three ;  styles  two ;    seed  one.     Male :  calyx 

in  that  reign  almost  all  destroyed  in  one  day  glume  two-valved  ;  corolless ;  stamens  three, 

in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  Fifteen  species:  chiefly  natives  of  India, a  few 

principally  by  women.     This  is  still  kept  up  of  America,  and  two  common  to  our  own 

in  some  counties;  and  the  women  bear  tlie  country.  The  foUowinjir  are  all  we  can  notice, 

principal  sway  in  it,  stopping  all  passengers  1.  H.  sorghum.     Millet.     Glumes  villous, 

with  ropes  and  chains,  and  exacting  some  seeds  compressed,  awned.     It  produces  the 

small  inattf^r  from  them  to  make  merry  with.  true  culinary  millet-seed  ;  and  is  a  native  both 

HO-KIEN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  India  and  Guinea.     In  the  latter  country, 

of  the  principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 

It  has  two  cities  of  the  second',  and  Ofteen  of  the  Gelds  are  frequently  covered  with  it,  and 

the  third  class,  in  its  district,  but  is  remark-  the  stalk  rises  to  eight  feet  in  height.     The 

able  fur  nothing  but  the  neatness  of  its  streets,  flour  makes  excellent  bread;  and   from  the 

Lat.  38.  28  N.  Lon.  115.  43  E.  quantit)r  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 

HOLBEACH,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  with  sap,  it  is  probable  that  an  excellent  sugar 

a  market  on  Thursdays.     Lat.  52.  47  N.  Lon.  might  be  obtained  from  it  at  a  cheap  expence. 

O.  1 1  E.  2.  H.  mollis.     Glumes  partly  naked ;  her- 

HOLBECK,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  the  maphrodite  plant  awnless ;  male  with  a  sharp- 
island  of  Zealand,  with  a  good  harbour.  Lat.  ly-bent  awn ;  root  creeping.  Common  to  our 
M.  42  N.  Lon.  1 1.  44  E.  own  hedges. 

HOLBEIN    (John    or  Hans),   a  famous  3.  H.    lanatus.      Glumes  villous;    herma- 

fainter,  was  born  at  Basil  in  Switzerland  in  phrodite  floret  awnless ;  male  with  an  arch 
498^  and  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  recurved  awn.  Found  in  our  pastures, 
bis  art  by  his  father.  In  the  town-house  of  HOLD,  in  veterinary  language,  is  a  term 
Basil  he  painted  a  fine  picture  of  our  Saviour's  applied  to  the  mare  after  copulation,  and  means 
Passion  ;  and  in  the  fish  maiket  of  the  same  that  she  retains  the  male  semen.  See  Rbtaikt. 
town,  a  dance  of  peasants,  and  Death*s  dance.  The  mare  being  brought  to  the  horse  on  the 
the  last  of  which  has  been  engraved  in  a  series  ninth  day,  from  the  first  time  of  covering,  if 
ofplates.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  she  a^ain  receive  him,  the  act  is  accounted  a 
came  to  England,  where  he  was  patronized  by  sufficient  proof  she  did  not  hold  or  retain  he- 
sir  Thomas  More  and  other  great  men.  He  fore :  she  is,  nevertheless,  brought  again  to 
was  also  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  the  horse  at  the  end  of  another  nine  days,  and 
and  painted  a  vast  number  of  portraits  and  his-  when  she  has  twice  refused  to  take  him,  she 
torical  pieces  in  an  excellent  style.  On  the  is  said  to  be  stinted,  and  uo  doubt  is  enter* 
report  of  this  painter's  character,  a  lord  of  the  taine<i  of  her  being  with  foal. 
first  quality  came  to  see  him  when  he  was  To  Hold.  v.  a.  preter..  held ;  part,  pass, 
drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein  sent  Ae/(/ or  Ao/</en.  (hal'ban,  Saxon.)  1.  To  grasp 
to  desire  his  lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of  in  the  hand;  to  gripe;  to  clutch  (/S^AaArjrgi'are). 
his  visit  to  another  day ;  which  the  nobleman  2.  To  keep  ;  to  retain  (SptMtrS,  3.  To  con- 
taking  for  an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  nect;  to  keep  together  Q a jroe/tfi)*  4.  To  niain- 
and  very  rudely  went  up  stairs.  Holbein,  tain  as  an  opinion  (JLockt).  5.  To  consider ; 
hearing  a  noise,  came  out  of  his  chamber;  and  to  regard  (Shakspeare).  0.  To  think  of;  to 
meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a  violent  jnd(;e  with  regard  to  praise  or  blame  (Dryden). 
passion,  and  pushed  him  backwards  from  the  /•  To  receive^  and  keep  in  a  vessel  (^Miltony 
top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  im-  8.  To  contain ;  to  receive  into  its  capacity  :  as, 
mediately  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  lie  a  hogshead  holds  iixtV'three  gallons,  9.  To 
escaped  from  the  tumult  he  had  raised,  and  have  any  station  (^Milton).  10.  To  possess; 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  king.  The  to  have  (Knolles).  1 1.  To  possess  insubordi* 
nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  so  much  as  nation  (Knolles\  12.  To  suspend ;  to  refrain 
he  pretended,  was  there  soon  after  him  ;  and  (firashaw).  13.  To  stop  ;  to  restrain  (Den" 
npon  opening  his  grievances,  the  king  ordered  ham),  14.  To  fix  in  any  condition  (^ShakJ). 
Holbein  to  ask  his  pardon.  But  tliis  only  15.  To  keep ;  to  save  (Jshakst)eare\  16.  To 
irritated  the  nobleman  the  more,  who  would  confine  to  a  certain  state  (Esdras),  17.  To 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  his  life ;  upon  detain ;  to  keep  in  subjection  (Arts),  18.  To 
VOL.  V.  H  R 
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rKaiii;  to  continue  (^Dn/drn).  19.  To  prac-  in  thc'article  Stowage;  it  suffices  in  this 
tiso  with  continiiunrt"  '  (il/i7/o;/).  20.  To  place  to  say,  tliat  tlu»  places  where  the  Mltot, 
solemnize;  to  celebrate  (Saimteiy  21.  To  water,  provisions,  and  liquors  are  stowel, are 
conserve  ;  not  to  infringe  (Dryden).  22.  To  known  by  the  general  name  <»f  the  hold.  The 
manage;  to  handle  inteUectually  (Bacon),  several  store-rooms  are  separated  fruin  eacb 
23.  To  maintain  (^Maccabees).  i\.  'Vo  carry  other  by  bulk-heads,  and  are  denominated,  ae- 
on conjunctively  (^Mafthew).  25.  To  prose-  cording  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
cute;  to  continue  (^Abboi),  2().  To  Hold  the  sail- room,  the  bread-room,  the  fisb^room, 
forth.    To  offer  to  exhibit ;  to  propose  (TVm-  the  spirit-room,  8tc. 

pie).  27.  To  llohD/orth,  To  urotend ;  to  HOLDER  (William),  a  learned  divine, 
put  forward  to  view  (^Chet/ne).  28.  To  Hold  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  edacatrd 
in.  To  restrain  (Swift).  2!l.  Tfi  Hold  off.  in  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge.  In  1612  be 
I'o  keep  at  a  distance  (Shakspcare%  30.  To  became  rector  of  Blechingdoo,  Oxfordshirp. 
Hold  on.  To  continue ;  to  protract;  to  push  At  the  restoration  he  took  his  doctor*s  de- 
forward  (<$ane/er«on).  31.  STo  Hold  out.  To  gree,  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
extend;  to  stretch  forth  (Esther).  32  To  subalmoner  to  the  kin^.  He  bad  great sViU in 
Hold  out.  To  offer;  to  propose.  33.  To  teaching  tl»e  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  on  which 
Hold  out.  To  continue  to  do  or  suffer  art  he  wrote  a  treatise.  He  was  also  veil 
(Shakspeare).  34.  To  Hold  up.  To  raise  skilled  in  music,  and  published  a  treatise  ot 
aloft  (Locke).  35.  To  Hold  up.  To  sus-  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Hir- 
tain  ;  to  support  (Shahspeare).  mony,  1694,  Svo.  His  other  works  are;  a 
To  Hold,  v,  n.  1.  To  stand  ;  to  be  right;  Discourse  concerning  Time,  with  ApplicatioB 
to  be  without  exception  (StUlintrfleet).  2.  To  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month,  and  solar 
continue  unbroken  or  un8ubduea(Ma^#/>tfarc).  Year,  8vo. ;  and  some  papers  against  Dr. 
3.  To  last ;  to  endure  ;  (Bacon).  4.  To  con-  Wallis.  He  died  in  1697* 
tinue  without  variation  (Milton).  5.  To  re-  Ho'ldkr.  #.  (from  hold.)  1.  One  that 
frain  :  he  held  Jrom  tears  (Dryden).  6.  To  holds  or  gripes  any  thing  in  his  hand  (Morth 
stand  up  for ;  to  adhere  (Hale).  7>  To  be  de-  mer).  2.  A  tenant ;  one  that  holds  laadi 
pendant  on  (jlscham).  8.  'I'o  derive  right  under  another  (Carew). 
(Dryden).  ^.  ToHold  fttrth.  To  harangue;  HOLDERFO'llTH.  s.  (hold  SLud  forth.) 
to  speak  in  public  (L'Estrange\  10.  To  An  haranguer ;  one  who  speaks  in  pabltc 
Hold  i;t.     To  restrain  one's  scit  (Jer.).    11.  (Addison). 

To  Hold  in.    To  continue  in  luck  (Swift).  .    HOLDERNESS,  a    division   of  the  East 

12.  To  Hold  off.    To  keep  at  a  distance  with-  riding  of   Yorkshire,  which  has  a  very  ridi 

out  closing  with  offers  (Decay  of  Piety).  13.  soil,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  breed  ot 

To  Hold  on.     To  continue  ;  not  to  be  inter-  horned  cattle  and  horses, 

rupted   (Sicift).     14.  To  Hold  on.    To  pro-  HOLD-FAST.  *.   (hold  and  fast.)    An? 

ceed  (L' Estrange).     li>.  To  Hold  out.    To  thing    which    takes  hold;    a  catch;  a   hool 

last;  to  endure  (Arbuthnot).     IG.  To  Hold  (Bay), 

out.  Nottoyield;  nottohesulKlaed(Cf>///tr).  HCI'LDINO.  s.  (from  hold,)     I.  Tennr<»; 


weather.    21.  To    Hold  \ip.    To    continue  at  Winchester  school,  from   whence  lie  was 

the  same  speed  (Collier).  elected  demy  of    Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Hold,    interj.     Forbear  ;     stop  ;    be    still  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  arts.     He  after- 

(Drpden).  wards  became  travelling  tutor  to  young  nuM.- 

Hold.  *.   (from  the  verb.)     1,  The  act  of  men  and  gentlemen,  and  died  at  Coleshill,  mi 

seizing;  gripe;  grasp;  seizure  (*S/>ff;i*e7).  2.  Warwickshire,  in     1747.     He  wrote,  1.  31u«- 


tody    (Sliak spear ().     iS.   Power;     influence  and  reconciled  to  History,  4to.     3.  KenurLs 

(Ihydtn).   7-  A  larking  place.    8.  A  fortified  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil;,  with  some  otlicr 

place  ;  a  fort  (Sjtcuser)7  classical  observations  published  by  Mr.  8peDcr« 

Hold,  in  music,  the  name  originally  given  1768,  4to. 

to  that  curve  or  arch  with  a  point  under  it,  HOLDS  WORTHY,    a    toivn    in     Devon- 

which  ue  now  term  a  pause.  shire,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays.     LaL  jO. 

Hold,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  50  N.  Lou.  2.  42  W. 

a  ship,  or  all  that  part  of  her  inside  which  is  HOLE.  *.  (hoi,   Dutch;  hole,  Saxon.)    1. 

comprehended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-  A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  cither  perpendifB- 

deck  throughout  her  whole  length.     This  ca-  lar  or  horizontal  (/^acow).     2.  A  perfuratiua: 

pacious  apartment  usually  contains  the  ballast,  a  small  interstitial  vacuity  (Boyle).  3.  A  care: 

provisic.ns,  and  stores  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  a  hollow  place  (Sfiakspeare).    4.  A  cell  uf  in 

nrincijml  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  merchantman,  animal    (Addison),     o.    A    mean    hubiUdiMi 

The  disposition  of  ^hese  articles  with  regard  to  (Dn/den).  ♦>.  Some  subterfugeor  shift  (Aiiu.). 

each  other,  naturally  falU  under  consideration  HOLEKACE^E.        Holouacb.c,       com- 


H  O  L  H  O  L 

monly  written  Oleraces  (from  olos,  anciently  secured   by   dykes   or  dams.     The  meadow, 
hulas,  a  pot-herb.}    The  name  of  the  twelfth  grounds  are  rich,  and  ^reat  numbers  of  milch- 
order  in  Linneus's  Natural  Orders;  and  the  cows  are  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  the  making 
iifty-third  in  his  Fragments  of  a  natural  Me-  of  butter  and  ciiccsc  is  one  of  their  principal 
thod ;  containing  Spinach,  Beet,  &c.  &c.  occupations;    these   meadows    are    generally 
HOLiBUT,  or  HoLLiDUT,  in  ichthyology,  underwater  during  the  winter,  and  the  water 
See  Pl£uronect£8.  would  continue  there  at  all  times,  if  the  inhabit- 
HCVLl  DAM.  9,  Blessed  lady  (^Hanmer).  ants  of  the  couutry  tiad  not  found  means  to  dis- 
HCKLILY.  ad*  (from  hoty.y     1.  Piously;  charge  them  by  mills  invented  for  the  purpose, 
^vith  sanctity  (Shakspeare),    2.  Inviolably ;  into  the  ditches  and  canals.    The  Hollanders 
without  breach  ^Sidney).  are  affable,  industrious,  laborious,  absorbed  in 
HO'LI N ESS.  #.  (from  Ao/v.}    I.  Sanctity;  trade,  excellent  sailors,  good  politicians,  and 
piety;  religious  goodness  (/2^^£r#),    2.  The  lovers  of  liberty.  A  free  exercise  of  religion  it 
state  of  being  hallowed ;  dedication  to  religion,  allowed  to  all  persuasions  except  the  Roman 
3.  The  title  of  the  pope  (^Addison),  Catholics  ;  but  Calvinism  is  the  most  prevail- 
HULINSHBD  (Kaphaei),  an  English  his-  iug.    This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
torian   famous  fur  the  Chronicles  under  his  the  Batavians,  who  derived  their  origin  from 
name,  was  descended  from  a  family  that  lived  the  Catti,  a  people  of  (iermany.     Having  been 
at  Bosf  ly,  in  Cheshire ;  but  neither  the  time  of  obliged  to  aoandon  their  countrv  on  account  of 
Ills  birth,  nor  scarcely  any  circumstances  of  his  civil  wars,  they  came  to  estahHsh  themselves 
life,  are  known.    However,  he  appears  to  have  in  an  island,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
been  a  man  of  considerable  ledrning,  and  to  and  the  Wahal  or  Lecu,  and  named  their  coun* 
have  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  fur  his>  try  Batavia,  or  Bctuwe,  from  Batton,  the  son 
tory.  His  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  of  their  king.    These  people  served  in  the  Ro- 
Ireland,  were  first  published  at  London  in  1570,  man  armies  in  quality  of  auxiliary  troops,  and 
in  2  vols,  folio;  and  then  in  loSJ,  in  3  vols,  historians  inform  us,  tliat  some  of  them  were 
In  this  second  edition  several  sheets  in  the  2d  sit  the  battle  of  Pharj^alia.     They  formed  the 

'                                                                 The 

in 
senate 

been  printed  apart.     Holinshed  was  not  the  gave  them  the  appellation  of  brothers.    They 
sole  compiler  of  this  work,  being  assisted  in  it  bad  afterwards  a  considerable  share  in  the  con- 
hy  several  other  hands.   The  time  of  his  death  quest  of  Britain,  under  Pianciusand  Agricola. 
it»  unknown  ;  but  from  his  will,  which  is  pre-  Tliey  strengthened  the  party  of  Qalba,  and  af- 
fixed to  Hearne*s  edition  of  Camden's  Annals,  terwards  that  of  Vitellius,  and  it  was  princi«' 
it  appears  to  have  happened  between  1578  and  pall)'  to  their  valour  that  Julian  the  Apostate 
1582.  was  indebted  for  the  victory  which  he  obtained 
HO'LLA.  interj,  (hola^  French.)    A  word  over  the  Germans,  near  Strasburg.     The  name 
used  in  calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance  (•Mitt.)  of  Holland  is  hy  sonic  said  to  oe  given  it  on 
To  Ho'lla.  v.  n,  (from  the  interjection.     It  account  of  the  vast  and  thick  forests  of  wood 
is  now  vitiously  written  hotto  ;  sometimes  hal-  ^vith  which  it  was  at  one  time  covered.    Holt- 
Zoo.)     To  cry  out  loudly  (Hhakspeare).  lant,  in  (jerman,  signifying  woodland;  others 
HOLLAND,  a  once  celebrated  republic  of  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Normans,  who 
£urope,  and  principal  of  the  Dutch  states,  or  niade  a  descent  here  about  the  year  836,  gave 
as  they  were  commonly,  thoui^h  perhaps  im-  the  country  this  name,  founding  their  opinion 
roperly,  called,  the  Seven  Uniteu  Provinces,  on  the  resemblance  of  names  found  in   this 


the  south  by  the  river  Meuse  and  Brabant.  It  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Batavians,  or  Hol- 
is  divided  into  North  and  South.  North  Hoi-  landers,  having  thrown  off  their  yoke,  came 
land  includes  all  to  the  north  of  Amsterdam,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  and  then  of 
South  Holland  extends  from  the  state  of  Zea-  the  French,  under  Childeric  I.  king  of  France, 
land  and  Brabant  to  the  river  Ye:  the  length  The  Normans  and  the  Danes  were  the  next 
of  the  whole,  including  the  island  of  Texel  masters,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
ami  the  islands  in  the  Meu^e,  is  about  ninety  ravaged  the  country  three  times  with  fire  and 
miles  ;  the  breadth  is  various,  from  fifteen  to  sword  :  when  they  were  driven  away,  Charles 
forty-eight.  It  contains  twenty-nine  walled  the  Bald,  emperor  and  king  of  France,- erected 
towns,  with  many  otliers  that  enjoy  municipal  Holland  into  a  county,  in  the  year  8(^3,  in  fa- 
privileges,  and  above  -100  villages.  Six  large  vour  of  Thierry,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who,  five 
cities  have  seats  in  the  states  general,  viz.  Dort,  years  after,  was  also  made  count  of  Zealand,  by 
Haerlem,  Delft,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  Louis,  king  of  (termanv.  In  the  year  12!>il, 
Gouda.  The  number  of  inhabitants  isestimat-  the  county  of  Holland  devolved  to  the  counts 
ed  at  800,000.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  so  of  Haiiiaut,  and,  in  1436,  it  fell  to  Philip  the 
soft  and  luarshy,  that  but  for  the  constant  care  Good,  duke  of  Burj^undy,  and  afterwuds  to 
in  forming  ditches  acd  canals,  it  would  be  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whose  descendant, 
hardly  capable  of  cultivation ;  some  part  of  it  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  was  the  last  count  of 
lies  even  k>wer  than  the  sea,  from  wliich  it  is  Holland  ;  the  seven  provinces  revoUing  from 
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HOLLAND, 

liim,  and,  after  a  lon^j  gtrugfg:lc,  forming  an  In-  kinff  of  England,  and,  in  1699,  was  croirwd 

dependent  republic.  The  stat*  s  of  the  province  king  at  Westminster.     In  the  iiresent  disputw 

have  the  title  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  on  Uie  Frencli  revolution,  Holland  at  tirst  ap- 

Friesland,  and  are  formed  of  the  nobility  and  peared  hostile  to  the  new  republic,  but  never 

towns.  By  West  Friesland  is  to  be  understood  heartily  to  have  co-operated  with  the  alHts. 

North  Holland,  which  is  sometimes  so  called,  The  stadtholder  was  most  probably  influencfd 

and  not  the  state  or  prorince  of  Friesland.  by  Prussia  and  England  ;  but  a  party  Hfoie 

The  number  of  the  nobility  admitted  into  the  powerful  than  bis  own  were  hia  enemies,  and 

assembly  is  not  limited,  and  not  always  the  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  in 

same :  tliey  are  elected  by  a  majority  of' votes,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  thettadtbolder, 

and  rarely  exceed  ten.    The  towns  who  have  a  with  his  family,  thoufi^ht  it  pradcnt  to  take  ^^ 

right  to  send  deputies  were  originally  six ;  at  fuge  in  England.    Such  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 


year  I7;^d,  apnnce 

town  is  not  fixed.     In  tlie  year   1581,  the  protection, 

Hague  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  for  the  TheJ  preceding  account  of  Holland  we  have 

assembly  of  tne  states,  when  William  of  Nas-  given  verbatim,  from  our  most  respectable 

tau,  prince  of  Orange,  was  acknowledged  by  Gazetteer  (that  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Cmttwell), 

the  statcsr^eneral  of  the  United  Provinces  as  judging  it  improper,  in  the  present  unsettled 

the  chief  ot  their  republic,  and  most  certainly  state  of  continental  affairs,  to  sabstitnte  any 

to  him  they  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  novel  titles  and  description  of  this  republic 

establishment  when  they  threw  of  their  alle-  for  the  one  that  has  been  so  long  adopted  by 

giance  to  Spain.    He  was  assasinated  at  Delft,  geographers.     It  is  necessary  for  us,  however, 

on  the  10th  of  July,  1584.    Maurice  of  Nas-  to  add  here,  that  since  the  invasion  of  the 

sau,  succeeded  his  father,  and,  in  consideration  United  Provinces  by  the  French,  in  179^9  tjw 

of  his  virtue  and  valour,  was  made  governor,  or  Hollanders  have,  either  in  connpliance  with 

stadtholder,  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  the  wishes  or  commands  of  their  new  alliej, 

William  Henry  of  Nassau,  the  grandson  of  not  only  new  modelled  tlieir  ffovernment  and 

Frederick  Henry,  brother  of  Maurice,  obtained  constitution,  but  first  recurred  to  a  name  tljev 

the  three  offices  of  stadtholder,  captain,  and  ad-  had  long  rejected,  the  D«itch  being  for  a  time 

miral  general,  with  a  grant  of  the  same  to  his  (about  1 802) called  Batavians,  and  Holland  tiie 

descendants  for  ever.     In  the  year  1677i  this  Batavian  republic,  terms  which  about  four  vesrs 

prince  espoused  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  kingdom  ofHolUiid» 

By  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague,  in  1806,  the  kingdom  of  Holland  >vas  divided  as  follovs: 
Department.  Confuting  of  Chi^  Tostmu 

1 .  Groninguen  \  '^\\J^^lr\mA  Groninguen,  comprising  Wied  and       ^  |  Gromnguen. 

2.  Friesland        -  The  Province  of  Friesland  and  Amcland  -  -  I.eewardcxi'     . 
S.  Over-Iasel       -             Over-Issel  and  the  country  of  Drenthe              •             -             Zwol. 

4.  Guelderland  •  Guelderland,  Kuiltmberg,  and  Buren                -            -  Amheim. 

5.  Utrecht  -  Utrecht  and  Veanen                  _             -             .             -  UtrMhl. 

6.  Holland  -  Holland,  Isseltcin        -             -             -  ,          -             -  The  Hague. 

7.  Brabant  -  Dutch  Brabant             ....             -  Bois-le-Duc. 

8.  Zealand  -  Zealand           ......  Middleburgh. 

It  is  also  divided  into  four  military  divisions :  or  southern  division  is  the  most  watery,  ani*:  •< 

The  first  comprises  the  departments  of  Hoi-  preserved  fromconstant  inundations  by  notliin:: 

land,  Brabant,  and  Utrecht :  head  quarters  at  nut  vast  banks,  raised   on   the    sea-coast  aul 

the  Hague.  rivers.  The  air  is  unuholesome,  and  the  wa^  r 

The  second,  the  province  of  Zealand  :  head  in  general  so  brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  inten!-i 

quarters  at  Middleburg.  purposes ;  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  y.f 


and  Over-Issel :  head  quarters  at  Deventer.  dustry  has  produced  comfort  and  opulence,  ly 

Louis  rt^apoleon,  brother  to  the  French  em-  forming  excellent  pasture    land    out  of  tl;e 

neror,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Holland  in  swamps  and   bogs,  and   even    making  theci 

l80(>.  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  corn.  Tl«* 

Holland,    a   district   of   Lincolnshire   in  fens  too,  in  their  native  state,  are  not  witho-t 

England,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  county.    It  is  their  utility  ;  and  afford  various  objects  of  cu- 

divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  lies  con-  riosity  to  the  naturalist.  The  reeds  with  whicH 

tiguous  to  the  shallow  inlet  of  the  sea  called  their  waters  are  covered  make  the  best  thatch, 

the  Wash.     In  nature,  as  well  as  in  appella-  and  are  annually  harvested  in  great  quaatitirt 

tion,  it  rei^emhles   the  province  of  the  same  for  that  purpose.     Prodigious  flocks  of  geev 

name  in  tlie  Netherlands.     It  consists  entirely  are  bred  among  tlip  undrained  fens,  fomiinsTi 

ol"  lens  and  marshes;  some  in  a  state  of  nature,  considerable  «>bject  of  commerce,  as  well  t"«r 

but  others  cut  by  numberless  drains  and  canals,  their  quills  and  feathers,  as  for  the  bird  irx'!-. 

and  crossed  by  raised  causeways.     The  lower  which  is  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the  Ltit»- 


HOLLAND. 

don  markets.  The  principal  decoys  in  England  others  have  replied,  that  tbougli  the  v/ord  island, 

for  the  various  kinds  of  wild  ducks,  teal,  ivid-  and  others  similar  to  it,  do  indeed  signify  a 

geon,  and  other  fowls  of  the  duck  kind,  are  in  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  sea,  yet  in  the  usual 

these  parts.     Wild  geese,   irrebes,  godwhits,  acceptation  it  means  onljr  a  land  of  moderate 

whimbrels,  coots,,  ruffs,  andrees,  and  a  great  extent  surrounded  in  this  manner.     Were  it 

variety  of  other  species  of  water-fowl,  breed  otherwise,  we  might  c;ill  the  whole  world  an 

hereJn  amazing  numbers;  and  stares  or  star-  island,  as  it  is  everv  where  surrounded  by  the 

lings  resort  during  winter,   in  myriads,    to  sea;  and  in  fact,  Oionysius  Perigetes  applies 

roost  on  the  reeds,  breaking  them  down  by  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 

their  weight.     Near  Spalding  is  the  greatest  immense,  tp  distinguish  it  from  other  islands, 

heronry  m  Engl/ind,  where  the  herons  build  The  best  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  fqr 

together  on  high  trees,  like  rooks.    The  avoset,  determining  when  a  country  ought  to  lose  tho 

or  yelper,  is  found  in  great  numbers  about  name  of  island  and  begin  to  be  called  a  con- 

Fossdilce  Wash,  as  atso  knots  and  dotterels.  tinent,  is  when  it  begins  to  lose  the  advantages 

Holland  (New},  the  lurcrest  island  in  the  of  an  insular  situation.    The  first  and  princi- 

world,  reaching  from  10  to  44  deg.  S.  lat.  and  pal  of  these,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 

between  110  and  154  of  long,  east  from  Lion-  under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a 

dun.     It  received  its  name  irom  having  been  security  from  all  external  attacks  excepting 

cliieflv  explored  by  Dutch  navigators.    The  those  by  sea;  but  in  countries  of  great  extent, 

land  nrst  aiscovered  in  those  parts  was  called  this  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.     If 

£endraght  (Concord)  Land,  from  the  name  of  we  consider,  therefore.  New  Holland  as  ex- 

the  ship  on  board  which  the  discovery  was  made  tending  about  a  thousand  miles  every  way,  we 

in  1616 ;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  south.  In  1618,  shall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  continent 

another  part  of  this  coast,  nearly  in  15  deg.  is  undoubted;    its  length  from  east  to  west 

south,  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  being  about  2400  English  miles,  and  2300 

it  the  name  of  Arnheim  and  Diemen ;  though  from  north  to  south. 

a  different  part  from  what  afterwards  received  _   This  coast  was  first  explored  by  capt.  Cook, 

the  name  of  Diemen*s  Land  from  Tasman,  in  the  year  1 770 ;  but  his  stay  was  too  short  to 

which  is  the  southern  extremity,  in  latitude  examine  the  nature  of  the  countrv  with  the  ac- 

43  deg.   In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  curacy  which  he  wouM  othermse  have  done 

to  a  soatherncpart  of  New  Holland.   Another  had  he  continued  longer  in  it.     In  general,  it 

part,  situated  between  30  and  33  deg.  received  was  foand  rather  barren  than  otherwise.  Many 

the  name  of  Leuwen.     Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  brooks  and  springs  were   fo  md    along  th<» 

his  name,  in  1627,  to  a  coast  which  commu-  eastern  coast,  out  no  river  of  any  consequence, 

nicates  to  Leuwen's  Land  towards  the  west-  They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  useful  as 

ward  ;  and  a  part  of  the  western  coast,  near  timber,  the  pine,  and  another  which  produces 

the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name  ofDe  &  sort  of  gum.     They  found  three  Kinds  of 

Wit     In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  palm-trees;  but  few  esculent  plants,  though 

discovered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  be-  there  are  abundance  of  such  as  might  gratify 

t  ween  10  and  20  deg.  south.     In  1687>  Dam-  the  curiosity  of  the  botanist.  A  great  variety  of 

pier,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  since  been 

coasted  tlie  western  parts  of  New  Holland.    In  particularly  described  ;    but  the  number  of 

1 699,  he  left  England  with  a  design  to  explore  Quadrupeds  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 

this  country,  as  the  Dutch  suppressed  what-  that  of  the  other  animals, 

ever  discoveries  had  been  made  by  them.    He  This  country  has  now  become  to  us  an  ob* 

sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it,  from  28  to  ject  of  more  consequence  than  formerly,  by 

15  deg.    He  saw  the  land  of  Eendraght  and  of  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony 

De  Wit.    He  then  returned  to  Timor ;  from  in  It ;  where  the  criminals  condemned  to  be 

whence  he  went  out  again,  and  examined  the  transported  are  sent  to  pass  their  time  of  ser- 

isles  of  Papua;  coasted   New   Guinea;  dis-  vitude.    On  the  6th  of  Eiecember  1 786,  orders 

covered  the  passage  that  bears  his  name;  called  were  issued   by  his  Majesty  in  council   for 

a  great  island  which  forms  this  pa.ssage  or  strait  making  a  settlement  in  New  Holland,  cstab- 

on  the  east  side.  New  Britain;  and  sailed  lishingaconrtof  judicature  in  the  colony,  and 

back  to  Timor  along  New  Guinea.    This  is  other  necessary  regulations.     The  whole  rc- 

the  same  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  ceived  the  complete  sanction  of  parliament  in 

1691,  sailed  round  the  world  by  changing  his  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.    The  squadron 

shipsi.    Notwithstanding  the  attempts  ot  all  appointed  for  putting  the  design  in  execution 

these  navigators,  however,  the  eastern  part  of  consisted  of  tne  Sinus  frigate,  captain  John 

this  vast  tract  was  totally  unknown  till  captain  Hunter ;  the  Supply  armed  tender,  lieut.  H. 

Cook  made  his  voyages;  and  by  fully  explor-  L.  Ball ;  three  store  ships,  for  carrying  provi- 

ing  that  part  of  the  coast,  gave  his  country  an  sions  and  stores  for  two  years ;  and  lastly,  six 

undoubted  title  to  the  possession  of  it;  which  transports,  to  carry  778  convicts,  of  which  55i5 

accordingly  has  since  been  tiken  possession  of  were  males  ;  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 

under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.  each,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

Some  have  disputed  whether  the  title  of  <«ovenior  Philip  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 

island  CHn  he  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  Sirius,  as  commodore  of  the  squadron,  weighed 

such   vast  extent,    or  whether   it  ought  not  anchor  on  tlie  loth  of  May ;  and  they  arrived 

rather  to  be  denominated  a  continent;  while  at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  ISth  of  January  1788. 
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The  governor  then  took  the  nrcexsary  5teps  fur  aad  seized  it  by  the  leg  in  sach  a  manw^r  that 

the  establishment  of  the   rolonv.  *  In   lb()l  the  animal  coold  not  disensra^e  him^eif  iritb- 

there  wf  re  650U  persons  under  the  governor's  oat  assistance, 

authority  Tlie  rliinate  of  this  continent  appears  not  ta 

With  VganI  to  the  statr  of  this  colony  there  he  disagreeable,  notn'ith>tar.ding  the  violent 

have   lu'cn  various   and  discordant  accounts,  complaints  which  some  have  made  about  it 

Some  of  ti.'cse  ha%e  represented  the  country  in  The  heat  has  never  been  excessive  in  samuifr, 

SQcli  a  light,  that  it  would  seem  impostsible  to  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  winter.     Stonu 

subsist  on  it;  and  it  ha^  been  said,  that  the  of  thunder  and  lightning  are   frequent:  bo: 

people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  go  these  are  common  to  all  warm  countries ;  as'I 

there  already  were  in  the  utmost  danger  uf  it  has  been  supposed  (though  upon  what  foan- 

starvin«r  before  any  assistance  could  he  sent  dation  does  not  well  appear)   that  were  the 

frum  Ihitain.     These  repotts,  however,  appear  country  cleared  of  wood,  aud  inhabited,  thne 

not  to  be  well  founded.     Difficulties  must  un-  would  in  a  great  measure  cease.     A  shock  of 

doubtedlv  be  felt  at  t!ie   first  s(*ttlement  of  an  earthquake  has  like wisi' been  felt;  bnttliryt 

every  uninhabited  cuuntr}' ;  and  we  are  not  to  natural  calamities  are  incideut  to  some  of  the 

expect   that    a    colony,  'most  of  whom   are  finest  countries  in  the  world.     It  is  not  known 

wretches  exiled  for  their  crimes  from  their  whether  there  are  any  volcanoes  or  not. 

own  countr}',  can  thrive  in  an  extraordinary  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  axe  by  all 

manner  for' some  time.      It  appears,  indeecl,  accounts  represented  as  the  most  miserable  and 

that  so  far  from  the  transportation  to  this  place  savage  race  of  mortals,  perhaps,  exi»ting  on  tbe 

having  had  any  good  effect  in  reforming  them,  face  of  the  earth.  They  go  entirely  naked ;  and 

the  governor  has  bern  obliged  to  execute  the  thous^h  pleased  at  first  with  some  ornaments 

utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  by  hanging  several  of  whicli  were  given  them,  they  soon  threw  tbem 

them.     For  our  own  parts,   we  expect  that  away  as  useless.    It  does  not  appear,  however, 

much  good  will  result  from  the  regulations  thatthey  are  insensible  of  the  nenefits  of  clotb- 

latcly  recommended  to  our  government  by  the  ing,  or  of  some  of  the  conveniences  which  tbfir 

Rev.'  Sam.  Marsden,  senior  chaplain  to  the  co-  new  neighbours  are  in  possession  of.    Some 

lony,  regulations  most  of  which   have   been  of  them,   whom  the  colonists  partly  clotbfd, 

adopted,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  Mr.  seemed  to  be  pleased   with   the   comfortable 

Marsden  has  just  returned  to  New  South  Wales  warmth  ihey  derived  from  it ;  and  they  all  rx- 

with  ample  powers.     Scarcely  any  thing  is  too  press  a  great  desire  for  the  iron  tools  which 

much  to  expect  from  the  prudence,  activity,  they  see  theirnei^hbours make  use  of.    Tbeir 

intrepidity,  and  piety  of  this  excellent  man  ;  colour,  in  the  opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  n- 

and  we  doubt  not  that  unborn  ages  will  revere  ther  a  deep  chocolate  than  a  full  black;  bat 

his  name,  and  rejoice  in  the  blessings  he  was  the  filth  with  which  their  skins  are  co?ered 

the  means  of  bringing  to  the  colony.  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  appear- 

Tlie  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New  ing.  At  some  of  their  interviews  with  the 
Uollan(l  hitherto  discovered  are  principally  of  colonists,  several  droll  in?stances  happened  ef 
the  Opossum  kind,  of  wliich  the  most  remark-  theirmistakingthe  negroes  amoi»g  the coionist* 
able  is  tbe  Kangaroo.  There  is  also  a  species  for  their  own  countrymen.  Notwithstanding 
of  dogs  very  (lifftTcnt  from  tliose  known  in  their  disregard  for  fturopcan  fim-ry,  they  are 
Kuroj  e.  They  are  extremely  fierce,  and  never  fond  of  adorning,  or  nitlier  def(»rniing,  tbeir 
can  he  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  familiar-  bodies  with  sc^rs;  so  that  some  of  them  rot 
ity  with  thoM'  we  arc  acquainted  with.  Some  the  most  hideous  figure  that  can  be  ima^'ineU. 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  England,  but  The  scars  themselves  have  an  uncommon  ap- 
still  retain  their  usual  ferocity.  There  are  a  pearance.  Sometimes  the  flesh  is  raised  several 
great  inanv  beautiful  birds  of  various  kinds;  inches  from  the  skin,  and  appears  asif  tillrd 
among  wliirh  the  principal  are  the  black  with  wind ;  and  all  these  seem  to  be  reckoiHsi 
swans  already  mentioned,  and  the  ostrich  or  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of  them 
cassouary  :  which  last  arrives  frequently  at  the  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  tbru«a 
bei;r|;i  of  seven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  large  hone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  orna- 
of  serpents,  large  spiders,  and  sropolendras,  nient  humorously  called  by  the  sailors  their 
have  also  been  met  with.  There  are  likewise  sprit-sail  yard.  Their  hair  is  generally  so 
many  curious  fishes  ;  though  the  finny  tribe  much  clotted  with  the  red  gum  already  men- 
seem  not  to  he  so  plentiful  on  th.c  coast  as  to  tioned,  that  they  resemble  a  mop.  'jTbouffh 
give  any  considerable  assistance  in.  the  way  of  these  savages  allow  their  beards  to  g-row  tu  a 
provisions  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  considerable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that 
sharks  have  heen  seen  in  Port  Jackson,  and  they  look  upon  them  to  be"  any  ornament,  hut 
two  smaller  species,  one  named  tbe  Port  .Jack-  rather  the  contrary,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
sou  siiark,  the  other  Watts's  shark.  The  lat-  ing  instance.  Some  young  gentlemen  belon^- 
ter,  nolwithstandinsr  its  diminutive  size,  the  ing  to  the  Sirius,  one  day  met  an  old  man  In 
mouth  sraice  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadtli,  is  the  wood  with  a  heard  of  considerable  len«rti:. 
excessively  voracious.  One  of  them  having  'Phis  his  new  arquaintame  let  him  know  liirii 
been  taken  and  Hung  down  upon  the  deck,  l:iy  they  would  rid  him  of,  stroking  their  chins,  ai:  I 
there  (juiet  for  two  hours  ;  after  whicl»  Mr.  showing  liim  the  sujoothness  of  iheui  at  thtr 
Watts's  dog  happeniug  to  pass  by,  the  fish  same  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  concert- 
sprung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity  imaginable,  ed  ;  and  one  of  the  youngsters  taking  a  ptti- 
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knife  from  his  pocket,  and  makinj^  tlie  Uest  pre»sin|^  it  upon  the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  hy 
substitute  for  lather  he  ruuld,  performed  the  lioldini;  it  between  both  their  hands,  as  wcdo 
operation  with  such  success  that  the  Indian  a  chocolate-mill;  often  shifting  their  hands 
seemed  highly  delighted.  In  a  few  days  he  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it,  to 
paddled  alongside  of  the  Sirius  again,  pointing  increase  the  pressure  as  mucl\  as  possible.  Bv 
to  his  beard;  but  conld  not  by  any  means  he  this  method  they  get  fire  in  less  than  two  mi- 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  ship.  On  this  a  nutes ;  and  from  the  smallest  spark  they  in- 
narber  was  sent  down  to  him,  who  again  freed  crease  it  with  great  speed  and  dexterity.  **  We 
liim  from  his  beard,  at  which  he  expressed  the  have  often  seen  (says  captain  Cook},  one  of 
utmost  satisfaction.  It  has,  however,  been  them  run  along  the  shore,  to  all  appearance 
found  impossible  to  form  any  kind  of  perma-  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  stooping  down 
nent  intercourse  with  the  natives,  though  many  for  a  moment,  at  the  distance  of  every  fifty  or 
attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpose ;  but  an  hundred  yards  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we 
in  his  letter  above  quoted,  governor  Phillip  could  see,  first  by  tbe  smoke,  and  then  by  the 
dieclares  that  he  has  not  the  least  apprehension  flame  along  the  ilrift  of  wood  and  other  litter 
of  their  doing  any  damage  to  the  colony.  At  which  was  scattered  along  the  place.  We  had 
first  the  colonists  imagined  the  spears  of  the  the  curiosity  to  examine  one  of  these  planters 
New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial  weapons;  of  fire  when  he  setoff,  and  we  saw  him  wrap 
but  it  now  appears  that  they  are  capable  of  in-  up  a  small  spark  in  dry  grass,  which  when  he 
flicting  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds,  had  run  a  little  way,  having  been  fanned  by  the 
They  are  sometimes  pointed  with  a  sharp  piece  air  that  his  motion  produced,  began  to  blaze  ; 
of  the  same  reed  of  which  the  shafts  are  made,  he  then  laid  it  down  in  a  place  convenient  for 
but  more  fi'eqiiently  with  the  sharp  bone  of  tbe  his  purpose,  inclosing  a  spark  of  it  in  another 
sting-ray.  They  certainly  burn  their  dead;  quantity  of  grass,  and  so  continued  his  course.'* 
which  perhaps  has  given  rise  to  the  report  of  For  more  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  we 
their  being  cannibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob-  must  refer  to  the  interesting  works  of  Savage^ 
serving  the  ground  to  be  raised  in  several  placet,  Peron,  &c. 

cautedone  of  these  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  Holland,  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  close 
which  were  found  a  jaw-bone  half  consumed  kind  of  linen,  so  called  from  its  being  first 
and  some  ashes.  FroilT  the  manner  in  which  manufactured  in  Holland, 
tbe  ashes  are  deposited,  it  appears  that  the  body  HOLLAR  (Wenceslaus),  a  celebrated  en- 
has  been  laid  at  length,  raised  from  the  ground  graver,  was  born  at  Prague  in  Bohemia  in 
a  little  space,  and  consumed  in  that  posture;  1607.  His  family  having  been  ruined  in  the 
lieing  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould,  destruction  which  had  fallen  upon  their  coun- 

Tne  only  domestic  animals  they  have  are  the  try  by  the  wars,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  to 
dogs  already  mentioned,  which  resemble  the  seek  for  bread.  By  close  application  to  draw- 
fox-dog  of  England.  In  their  language  these  ing  he  acq^uired  great  excellence  in  delineating 
animals  are  called  dingo  ;  but  all  other  qua^  views',  which  procured  him  reputation  and  pro- 
'clrupeds  without  exception  they  name  kangaroo,  fit.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  on  an  embassy 
— '1  hey  seem  very  little  given  to  thievmg  in  to  the  imperial  conrt,  was  so  pleased  with  his 
comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  taste  that  he  took  him  into  liis  suite,  and 
South  Sea  islands  ;  and  are  very  honest  among  brought  him  to  England.  His  first  perform- 
themselves,  leaving  their  spears  and  other  im-  aiice  was  a  view  of  and  from  the  town  of 
plements  open  on  the  beach,  in  full  and  per-  Greenwich,  in  twok  plates,  in  1637.  After 
feet  security  of  their  remaining  untouched,  this  he  etched  a  great  number  of  views  and 
They  are  very  expert  at  throwing  their  iavelins,  portraits.  In  1640  appeared  his  tine  set  of  fi- 
and  will  hit  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  a  gures  in  28  plates,  called  Ornatns  Muliebris 
considerable  distance ;  and  it  seems  that  some-  Anglicanus,  containing  the  dresses  of  English* 
times  they' kill  the  kangaroo  with  this  weapon,  women  of  all  degrees.  In  1645  he  went  to 
asalongsplinterofoneof  the  spears  was  taken  the  continent  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where 
out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  also  the  earl  of  Arundel  resided  with  his  family. 
tiesh  having  closed  over  it  completely.  The  While  there  he  etched  a  great  number  of  por- 
people  are  more  numerous  than  was  at  first  traits  and  landscapes  after  Breughel,  Elsheimer, 
imagined,  though  still  the  number  of  inhabit-  and  Teniers.  In  1652  he  returned  to  Eng* 
ants  must  be  accounted  few  in  comparison  to  land,  and  continued  there  laboriously  em- 
the  extent  of  country;  and  there  is  great  rea-  ployed  till  1677t  when  be  died.  His  works 
son  to  believe  that  the  interior  parts  are  unin-  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  generally 
habited.  possess  great  spirit,  freedom,  and  lightness. 

The  New  Hollanders  bake  their  provisions  with  a  very  hijB^h  finishing. 
by  the  help  of  hot  stones,  like  the  inhabitants        HO'LlvOWTa.  (from  hole),    1.  Excavated; 

of  the  South  Sea  islands.     They  produce  fire  haviuj^a  void  space  within;  not  solid  (^Dry.')* 

ivith  great  facility  according  to  captain  Cook,  2.  Noisy,  like  sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity 

but    with    difficulty    according   to    later  ac-  (^Drt/den),     3.  Not  faithful ;  not  sound  ;  not 

counts,  and  spread  it  in  a  wonderful  manner,  what  one  appears  (.ViV/oii). 
To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  soft         Ho'llow.  #.   1.  Cavity;    concavity    (B<s« 

wood  ;  one  is  a  stick  about  eight  or  nine  inches  con),     2.   Cavern;    den;    hole   (Prior),    3. 

long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.    The  stick  they  Pit  (^Addison),    4.  Any  opening  or  vacuity 

shape  into  an  obtuhe  point  at  one  end ;  anU  (Genesis),    5.  Passage  ;  canal  (^Addison), 
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To  Ho'llow.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noon.)    To  a  sort  of  sacrifices  prior  to  the  law,  aiui  coa« 

make  hollow ;  to  excaTatc  {Spectator).  mon  to  all  nations.    During  their  robjectioa 

7\>  Ho'llow.  V.  n.  To  holla;  to  shout;  to  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no   iincomiDon  thinr 

hoot  {Dry dm).  for  those  Gentiles  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Uoid 

Hollow  bquj^rk,   in   military  language,  of   Israel   at   Jerusalem.      Holocausts   wert 

is  a  body  of  loot,  drawn  up  with  an  empty  deemed  by  the  Jews  the  most  excellent  of  all 

space  in  the  middle,  for  the  colours,  drums,  their  sacrifices. 

and  bag-gage ;  facing  and  covered  by  the  pikes  HOLOGRAPHUM,  composed  of  4^,  all, 

every  way,  to  opposite  the  horse.  and  ypa^w,  I  write,  in  the  civil  law,  soDBethiair 

Ho'll'ow-hearted.  a.  (hollow  and  heart),  written   wholly   in  the  hand-writing  of  tlie 

Dishonest ;  insincere  {Hitdibras).  person  who  signs  it.   The  word  is  chiefly  uwi 

HO'LLOWLY.    ad.    (from    hollow.)      1.  in  speaking  c;f  a  testament  written  wholly  in 

With  cavities.     2.  Unfaithfully  ;  insincerely ;  the  testator*s  own  hand.  The  Romans  did  not 

dishonestly  {Shak spear e).%  approve  of  holographic  testaments  ;  and  tlionjrii 

HO'LLOWNESS.    «.  (from  hollow.)     1.  Valentinian  authorised  them  by  a  novel,  they 

Cavity ;  state  of  being  hollow  {Hakewill).  2.  are  not  used  wliere  the  civil  law  is  in  full  force. 

Deceit ;  insincerity ;  treachery  (iSov/A).  HOLOSTEUM.   Chickweed.,    In  botanj, 

HOLLOW    ROOT,     in     botany.      See  a  genus  of  the  class  triandrla,  order  trigyaia. 

Ados k.  Calyx  five-leaved,  petals  five ;  capsule  one  cell- 

HOLLY,  in  botany.    See  Ilex.  ed,  nearly  cylindrical,  bursting:  at  the  top.  Five 

HoLLT  KNEE,  in  botany.     See  Ruscus.  species;  natives  of  the  West  Indies  or  Aroe- 

HoLLT  SEA,  in  botany.    See  Ertnoium.  rica,  except  one,  H.  umbeliatum,  so  called 

Hollyhock,  in  botany.    See  Alceum.  from  its  flowers  in  umbels,  and  which  isfonsd 

HOLM,  a  town  in   Cumberland,   with  a  wild  on  the  walls  of  our  own  country. 

market  on  Saturdays.     It  is  sometimes  called  HOLO'STEUS.    SeeOsTEOcoLLA. 

Abbey-Holm  from  an  abbey  which  formerly  HOLOTHURIA.     In  zoology,  a^^eouiof 

stood  here.     Lat  54.  53  N.lion.  3.  19  W.  the  class  vermes.    Body  detach^,  cylmdricil. 

Holm-oak.     See  Qubrcus.  thick,    naked,   and  open    at  the  extremity; 

Holm  (Sea).     See  Erynoium.  mouth  surrounded  by  fleshr  branched  tenta- 

HOLME.  #.    Holme  or  howme^  whether  cles.  Twenty-three  species  inhabitants  chiefly 

jointly  or  singly,  comes  from  the  Saxon  holme,  of  the  north  seas;  some  of  them  of  theMe> 

a  river  island  ;  or  if  the  place  be  not  such,  the  diterranean  and  Indian  seas;  some  of  the  At- 

same  word  signifies  also  a  hill,  or  mountain  lantic.     I'he  following  are  some  of  the  chiefs 

(Gibson).  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CXVl II. 

HOLMESDALE,  a  rough  and  woody  tract  1.  H.  elegans,  with  twent^^  branched  tenti- 

in  Surry,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  hills  cles ;  body  papillous,  varied  with  red  and  white; 

to  the  S.  and  £.  of  that  county,  and  extending  papillae,  painted  distant,  those  of  the  backdis* 

into  Kent.  posed  in    six    rows.     Inhabits    the   northern 

IIOLMS-KIO'LDIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  seas,  and  squirts  out  water  like  a  syphon  from 

of  the  class  didynaniia,   order  angiospcrniia.  the  lower  orifice :  from  eight  to  eleven  inches 

Calyx  five-toothed,  dilated,  very  much  spread :  long. 

corol  ringeut ;    capsule  one-celled   (us  com-  2.  H.  tremula.    L^pper  surface  covered  with 

monly    supposed,    hut  not    fully    decided);  numerous  conic  papillae,  lower  with  cylindric 

many  seeded.     One  species  ;  a  Bengal  shrub  ones;  tentacles  fasciculate:  body  generally  a 

with  square  branches;  leaves  opposite,  ovate,  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and  white  ;  but  vary- 

or  lieart>haped  ;  calyx  and  corol  red.  iug  in  colour :  the  cylindric  tubes  beneath  the 

HOLOCAUST,  formed  from  oxof,    whole  body  act  as  so  many  suckers,  by   which  the 

and  xaio*,  I  consume  with  fire,  a  kind  of  sacri-  animal  fixes  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

fice,  wherein  the  whole  offering  is  burnt  or  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas: 

consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowledgment  that .  a  foot  long. 

God,  the  creator,  prese<;ver,  and  lord  of  alt,  3.  H.  physalis,  with  differently  shaped,  fili- 
was  worthy  of  all  hunour  and  worship,  and  as  form,  pendulous  cirri :  body  ovate  by  a  line, 
a  token  of  men's  giving  themselves  entirely  up  and  somewhat  triangular.  Inhabits  the  At- 
to  him.  It  is  called  also  in  Scripture  a  burnt-  lantic,  and  appears  like  a  transparent  bladder, 
offering.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  are  often  men-  4.  H.  Isevis.  Elongated  with  white  tentacles: 
tinned  oy  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews :  par-  body  with  five  rows  of  lines  and  dots,  soft, 
ticularly  by  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  lib.  viii.  p.  smooth,  whitish,  pellucid:  from  one  to  six 
461.  ed.  Hutchins.  1738,  who  speaks  of  sacri-  inches  long.  Inhabits  Greenland  iseas  among 
fifing  holocausts  of  oxen  to  Jupiter,  and  of  rocks;  hides  itself  frequently  in  the  clay, 
horses  to  the  sun;  and  they  appear  to  have  protruding  every  alternate  tentacle,  and  coo- 
been  in  use  long  before  the  institution  of  the  trading  the  rest. 

other  Jewish  sacrificrs  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  5.  H.  impatiens.  Body  rigid  cinereons; 
(see  Job,  i.  5.  xlii.  8.  and  Gen,  xxii.  13.  viii.  tentacles  twenty,  filiform,  seveu-cleft  and  dfn- 
2().)  On  this  account,  the  Jews,  who  would  ticulate  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  the  shores  of  rhe 
not  allow  the  (ientiles  to  offer  on  their  altar  Red  sea,  under  stones,  or  in  the  pores  of  the 
any  other  sacrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  l)y  the  Spongia  officinalis.  The  whole  tribe  are  nia- 
law  of  Moses,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewish  rine  inhabitants,  and  expand  or  contract  then- 
offer  holocausts;  because  these  were  selves  at  pleasure :  the  anterior  aperture  ^erve! 
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them  both  as  a  month  and  vent,  and  from  the  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  I.  emperor  of 

hinder  one  they  reject  waters  which  have  been  Russia.    In  the  year  1743,  his  son  Charles 

previously  sacked  in:  the  tentacles  are  univer-  Ulrick  was  by  his  mother's  sister,  Klizahpth, 

sail  V  retractile.  empress  of  Rns-ia,  declared  ^rand  duke  of  Rus- 

riOLP.  The  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Ae//?.  sia,  and  took  the  name  of  Peter  Feodorowitz. 

HOLPEN.   The  old  participle  passive  of  The  king"  of  Denmark,  as  duke  of  Holstein 

help.  Gluckstadt,  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  diet  of 

HOLSTEBROE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  empire  in  the  college  of  princes,  so  also  has 

N.  Jutland,  situate  on  a  shallow  river  which  the  emperor  or  empress  of  Russia,  for  Holstein 

mns  into  the   North  JSea.     Lat.  56.  20  N.  (iottorpf.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  dachy, 

Lon.  9.  25  E  in  the  inntricula  of  the  empire,  is  800  florins. 

HOLSTEIN  (Duchy  oQ,  a  country  of  Holstein  Gluekstadt  pays  to  the  imperial  cham- 
Oemiany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.'  In-  her  1^9  rix  dollars  thirty-one  kruitzcrs,  and 
cluding'the  lordship  of  Pinneberg",  it  is  bound-  Hcdstein  (lottorpf  the  same.  The  kin^  of 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  dnchy  of  Sleswick  and  Denmark  appoints  a  fifovernor  over  his  part  of 
the  Baltic,  oo  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  Holstein,  who  g-enerally  resides  at  (iluckstadt. 
south  by  the  duchy  of  Lauenberg",  the  terri-  The  regency  court  for  Russian  Holstein  is  held 
tories  of  Lubeck,  and  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe,  at  Kiel.  The  principal  trading  towns  are  Al- 
and on  the  west  by  the  Elbe  and  the  German  tona,  (iluckstadt,  and  Kiel,  '/'he  exports  of 
Sea ;  about  seventy  miles  in  length  from  east  Holstein  are  wheat,  barley,  malt,  starch,  buck- 
to  west,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth  from  north  wheat,  peas,  beans,  rape-see<l,  horned  cattle, 
to  tooth.  Its  situation  between  the  Baltic  and  sheep,  rams,  swine,  horses,  poultry,  butter, 
the  Oerman  Ocean  exposes  it  to  frequent  cheese,  venison,  and  fish. 
storms,  which  occasions  heavy  expence  to  the  HOLSTON,  a  river  of  United  America,  in 
land-owners,  in  raising  dyk«*8  to  prevent  in-  the  Tennasee  government,  which  joins  the 
nndations,  especially  in  the  districts  bordering  Tennasee,  twenty  miles  \V,  Knoxvilfe, 
on  the  Gennan  Sea  and  the  Elbe,  'i'hese  HOLSTER.  9.  ^leolrteji,  Saxon.)  A  case 
districts  consist  of  excellent  marsh  land,  pro-  for  a  horseman's  pistol  (Butter^. 
dating'  wheat,  barley,  oats,  heans,  peas,  and  HOLT,  (Sax.)  a  woou;  wherefore  the  names 
rape-seed,  in  great  plenty.  The  meadows  and  of  towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as 
pastures  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle,  both  Buck- holt,  ice,  denote  that  formerly  there  was 
milch  kine  and  to  be  fatted  for  the  butcher,  great  plenty  of  wood  in  those  places. 
The  other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  more  Holt,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
fertile.  Holstein  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of  Norfolk,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday : 
Darnel V,  Holstein  Proper,  Stormar,  Ditmarsen,  twenty-two  miles  N.  W.  of  Norwich,  and  122 
and  Wagria.     The  tnree  first  of  these  were  N,  N,  E.  of  London. 

formerly  called  Nordalbingia,  or  Saxony  be-        Holt,  a  t*>wn  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 

yond  the  Elbe.    The  Simons  of  this  country  Christiansand  :   thirty-two  'miles  N.  N.  E.  of 

were  a  free  people,  till  they  were  subdued  by  Christi.msand. 

Charlemagne,  wijo  transported  10,000  families        Holt,  a    town    of  North  Wales,  in   the 

into  Brabant, Flanders, and  Holland.  A  treaty  county  of  Denbigh:    three  miles  N.  E.  of 

was  made  between  this  prince  and  the  king  of  Wrextiam. 

Denmark,  which  fixed  the  river  Eider  as  the        Holt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 

common  boundary  of  their  two  empires.     ITie  Westphalia,  and   ducljy  of  Cleves:    twenty- 

ceuntry  on  the  south  of  the  river  was  called  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleves.    Lon.  24.  12  E. 

the  Marche,  and  a  marggrave  appointed  to  Ferro.     Lat.  51.39  N. 

defend  it.  Lothario,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  af-  Holt  (Sir  John\  knight,  eldest  son  of  sir 
terwards  became  emperor,  erected  Holstein  Thomas  Holt,  serjeant  at  law,  was  born  in 
Proper  and  Stormir  into  a*connty,  in  favonr  1642.  He  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn  in 
of  the  count  of  Scauenburg,  in  the  year  1106;  165S;  and  applied  to  the  common  law  with  so 
whose  son,  Adolphus  II.  incorporated  Wa-  much  industry,  that  he  soon  became  a  very 
gria  with  Holstein,  and  peopled  his  estates  eminent  barrisjer.  In  the  reign  of  James  11, 
with  strangers  from  Holland  and  Westphalia,  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  office 
The  territories  were  afterwards  divided  into  he  discharged  with  much  applause  for  about  a 
separate  principalities.  One  of  the  princes  year  and  a  half;  but  lost  his  place. for  refusing 
who  reigned  here  obtained  from  the  king  of  to  expound  the  law  suitably  to  the  king's  de- 
Denmark  the  investiture  of  Selswiek.  This  signs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Oranj^e, 
branch  became  extinct,  and  the  people  elected  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 
Christian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  who  became  parliament,  which  afforded  him  a  good  oppor- 
dnke  of  Selswicic,  and  count  of  Holstein ;  tunity  of  displaying  his  abilities ;  so  that,  as 
which  was  soon  after  erected  into  a  duchy,  soon  as  the  government  was  settled,  he  \fas 
His  posterity  reigned  here  in  the  same  man-  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
ner  as  over  Denmark.  The  branch  of  Holstein  bench,  and  a  privy  counsellor.  He  continued 
(lottorpf,  founded  by  the  second  son  of  king  chief  justice  for  22  years,  with  great  repute  for 
Frederick  I.  was  often  disturbed  by  that  which  steadiness,  integrity,  and  thorough  knowledge 
reigned  in  Denmark,  and  in  the  year  1/20,  the  in  his  profession.  Upon  great  occasions  he 
reigning  prince  was  entirely  dispossessed  of  his  asserted  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he 
dominions.    This  prince  had  espoused  Ann,  thereby  ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indig- 
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nation  of  both  bouses  of  Parliament.    He  pub-  tree  on  the  island.     The  village,  which  stands 

lisbcd  some  Reports,  and  died  in  \7(B,  on  a  rising  ground,  consists  but  of  a  feur  scat- 

HO'LY.  a.  rhali;,  Saxon.)  1.  Good;  pious;  tered  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen; 

Tc]iu:ions  (Shakspeare).    2.  Hallowed;  conse-  and  it  has  two  inns.     The   north  and  east 

crated  to  divine  use (^Dri/den).  3.  Pure;  imma-  coasts  are  formed  of  per|)endicular  rocks,  the 

culate  (^Soitth).  4.  Sacred  (Shakspeare).  other  sides  sink  by  c^raduai  slopest  to  the  samii. 

Holy-Ghost.  *.  The  Uiird  person  of  the  There  is  a  comm'odiouH  harbour,  defended  by 

adorable  Trinity.     Sec  Trinity.  a  block-house;  which  last  was  surprised  and 

HOLYHEAD,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  isle  taken  in  l7l^)  but  was  soon  invested  and  iv> 

of  Anglesea  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Irish  chan-  taken.     Holy-island,  though    really  part  of 

nel,  where  people  usually  embark  for  Dublin,  Northumberland,   belongs  "to   Dur&am;   and 

there  being  regular  packet-boats  that  sail  for  all  civil  disputes  must  be  determined  by  the 

that  city  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Pri-  justices  of  that  county.     It  was  a  very  ancteflt 

dav,  wind  and  weather  permitting.     It  is  276  episcopal  seat.     Ardan  the  first  bishop,  after 

miles  from  Loudon,  and  has  a  very  convenient  presiding  in  it  fourteen  years,  died  and  was 

harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  tikcn  Duried  here  A.  D.  651. 

short  by  contrary  winds.     It  is  situated  near  Holy-rood  Day,  a  festival  observed  by  the 

the  extremity  oi  the  Ule,  and  is  joined  to  the  Roman  catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation 

north-west  part  of  it  by  a  stone  bridge  of  one  of  our  Saviour's  cross. 

arch.  It  has  a  small  market  on  Saturdays.  Holy  Thursday,  or  Ascension  Day, the 
The  parish  is  about  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  fortieth  day  from  Easter;  being  tlie  day  on 
two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  sea.  which  our  Saviour's  ascension  is  celebrated. 
The  church  stands  above  the  harbour,  within  Holy  Week.  The  week  before  Easter. 
an  old  quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  has-  HOLYWELL,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  is 
tion  at  each  corner,  built  about  450.  On  a  the  county  of  Flint,  chiefly  celebrated  for  a 
mountain  near  it  is  another  old  fortification  spring,  called  St.  Winnin*ed's  Well,  from 
called  Turris  Munimentum,  which  is  an  old  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  concerning 
stone  wall  without  mortar ;  and  in  its  centre  is  which  many  fables  have  been  told.  It  issaes 
a  small  turret,  that  contains  a  well  of  water,  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  with  great  impetuosity, 
Holyhead  was  formerly  used  to  be  visited  by  and  turns  several  mills  erected  for  workiojf 
Irish  rovers,  and  was  defended  as  a  place  of  copper,  making  brass-wire,  paper,  and  snnil^ 
consequence.  There  are  several  remains  of  and  winding  cotton,  &c.  At  the  bark  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  Druidical  antiquities  in  town  is  a  hill,  in  which  lead  ore  is  found.  Ho- 
lts neighbourhood,  as  well  as  chapels  of  reli-  lywell  has  a  weekly  market  on  Fridav :  fiftv- 
fious  worship.  Hero  also  a  lighthouse  has  two  miles  N.N.  W.Shrewsbury,  and  2i2N.  If. 
een  recently  erected.  Lat.  53.  19N.  Lon.  4.  Loudon.  Lat.  54.  13  N.  Lon.  3.  t\  If. 
24  W.  This  town  contains   1 1 46   houses,  and  5567 

HOLY-ISLAND,  a  small  island  lying  on  inhabitants, 

the  coast  of  England,  ten  miles  south-oast  of  Holyavell  water.     A  luineral  water,  ar- 

licrwick,  in  Northumberland.    Bede  calls  it  a  ranged  under  the  class  of  sininle  cold  waters, 

senii-islund,  being,  as  he  observes,  twice  an  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  that  of  3Ial?ern. 

island  and  twice  continent  in  one  day:  for  at  See  Malvekn  water. 

the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompassed  by  HO'LYOAY.  ir.  (//o/y  and  t/wy.)  l.Tbedav 

water;  and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almost  dry  of  some  ecclesiastical  festival.    2.  Anniversarr 

passage,  both  for  horses  and  carriages,  to  and  feast  (/f^o/Zer).     3.  A  day  of  gayety  and  joy 

from  the  main  land ;  from  which,  it  measured  (Shakspeare).     4.  A  time  that  comes  seldom 

on  a  straight  line,  it  is  distant  about  two  miles  (^Dryden), 

eastward ;  but,  on  account  of  some  quicksands,  HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sarro- 

passengers  are  obliged  to  make  so  many  detours  bosco,  an  English  mathematician,  was  bom  at 

that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  though  both  tlje  Irish 

water  over  these  flats  at  spring-tides  is  only  and  Scotch  have  claimed  him  as  their  roao- 

seven  feet  deep.     This  island  was  by  the  Bri-  tryman.     After    receiving    his    education   it 

tons  called  I nis  Medicante;  also  Lindisfarne,  Oxford  he  entered  into  orders  and   went  t«» 

from   the  small   rivulet  of    Liiidi  or  Landi,  Paris,   where   he   died    in    1236.     He  wrote: 

which  here  runs  into  the  sea,  and  the  Celtic  L  De  Sphaera  Mundi ;  2.  De  Anni  Ratioof; 

word  fahren^  or  *'  recess;"  and  on  account  of  3.  De  Algorismo. 

its  bein^  the  habitation  of  some  of  the  first  HOLZAPFEL,    a    town    of    Westphalia^ 

monks  in  this  country,  it  aftenvards  obtained  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  which 

its  present  name  of  Holy-Island.     It  measures  gives  a  seat  in  the  diets.     It  is  situate  on  tlie 

from  east  to  west  about  two  miles  and  a  quar-  Lahn  at  the  foot  of  a   mountain.     Lat.  2U. 

ter,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  22  N.     Lon.  7»  44  E. 

scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.     At  the  north-west  HOLZOPAL,      or       Wood-opal.      S«e 

part  there  runs  out  a  spit  of  land  of  ahout  a  Opal. 

mile  in  length.     The  monastery  is  situated  at  HO' MAGE.  «.  (hommage,  French;  komt' 

the  southernmost  extremity  ;  and   at  a  small  ffiuniy  low  Latin.)     1.  Service  i>aid  and  frai- 

distance  north  of  it  stands  the  village.     On  ty  professed   to  a  sovereign  or  superior  li»rJ 

this  island  there  is  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl :  (Davieii).     2.  Obeisance ;  resj>cct  paid  hy  f \- 

but  the  air  and  soil  are  had.     There  is  not  a  ternal  action  (^Denham). 
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To  Ho'mage,  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    To  8vo.  a  work  which  has  expcrienceil  univpnal 

reverence  by  external  action ;  to  pay  honour  to ;  approbation ;  6.  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  bvo. ; 

to  profess  fp»lrv.  7*  Loose  Hints  upon  Education,  8vo. ;  H.  The 

HO^MAGER.  g,  (hommager,  Fr.)     One  History  of  Man,  four  vols.  8vo,     He  tlicd  in 

Wijo  holds  by  homage  of  a  superior  lord  (^Ba-  17H2. 

eom\  HIVMEBORX,  a.  (home  and  born,)     I. 

HOMA'LIUM.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Native;  natural  (Dojinc?).    2.  Doinestic;  not 

class  polyandria,  order  trigynia.     Calyx  six  or  foreign  (Pope\ 

seven-parted;  petals  six  or  seven;  stamens  HiVMEUKED.  a.  (home  and  ired,)  1. 
eighteen  or  twenty-one,  three  before  each  Native;  natural  (^ammon(/).  2.  Not  polish- 
petal;  capsule  one-celled,  many  seeded.  Two  ed  by  travel;  plain;  rude;  artless;  unculti- 
species:  a  West  India  tree,  resembling  the  vatcd  (Dri/den),  3.  Domestic;  not  foreign 
elm,  and  a  shrub  of  Guiana.  (Spemter), 

HOMBEU<i  rWilliam),  a  famous  chemist,  HO'MKFELT.  a.  (home  and/e//.)  Inward ; 

was  born  in  1652  at  Batavia,  where  his  father  private  (Pope), 

was  governor  of  the  arsenal.     He  at  first  en-  HO'MELlNESS.  s,  (from  home  ft/.)  Plain- 
fered  into  the  army,  but  at  length  quitted  ness ;  rudeness ;  coarseness  (dddison). 
that  profession  for  the   law,  which   he  also  HCVMELY.  a.  (from  Aof/ie.)    Plain;  home- 
abandoned  and  betook  himself  to  the  sciences,  spun;  not  elegant;  not  beautiful;  not  fine; 
particularly  botany,  medicine,  and  chemistry  ;  coarse;  rude  (South). 

to  improve  himself  in  which  he  travelled  into  Ho'melt.  ad.  Plainly  ;    coarsely  ;    rudely 

various  countries.     In  1682  he  fixed  his  resi-  (Dryden). 

dence  in  France,  and  abjured  the  protestant  liO'MELYN.  i.  A  kind  offish  (^tiiifrorM). 

religion;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  views  HO'AIEMADE. a,  (A&meandf/ui(/e.)  Made 

of  patronage,  he  went  to  Rome  and  practised  at  home  (Locke). 

physic.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Paris,  HOME  11.  8.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about 
wKiere  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  three  pints  (Leviticus), 
of  sciences,  and  chemist  to  the  duke  of  Or-  Homer,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
leans,  who  also  appointed  him  his  first  physi-  ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  *Tbe  age  in 
cian.  He  died  in  1715.  Chemistry  is  greatly  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some 
indebted  to  his  labours,  partirnlarly  for  the  suppose  it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  Bologna  Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  years 
stone, 'and  its  phosphoric  appearance  after  cal-  before  the  foundation  o?  Home.  According 
cination.  He  never  published  any  distinct  to  Paterculus,  he  flourished  968  years  before 
work,  but  some  of  his  papers  are  in  the  memoirs  the  Christian  era,  or  884,  according  to  Here- 
of the  academy.  dotus,  who  supposes  him  to  be  cotemporary 

HoMBBRO*8  SEDATIVE  SALT.    See  BoKA-  with   Hesiod.      The  Arundelian  Marbles   fix 

cii:  Acid.  his  era  90/  years  before  Christ,  and  make  him 

HoMBERo's  Ptrophorus.    See  Pyropho-  also  rotemporary  with  Hesiod.     The  place  of 

RUS.  his  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  no  less  than 

HOMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  seven  illustrious  cities  laid  claim  to  it,  Smyrna, 

landgravate  of  Hesse  Cassel.     Lat.  50.  45  N.  Chios,  Colophon,    Salamis,    Rhodes,  Argos, 

LfOn.  9.  26  E.  Athens,  but  the  place  of  nativity,  parentage, 

HoMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  and  connexions  of   this   extraordinary  man, 

of    iJeux    Ponts.     Lat.    49.    16    N.    Lou.   /•  whom   some   have    represented    blind,    have 

32  E.  never  been  properly  ascertained.     In  his  two 

HOME.  #.   (ham,  Saxon.)      I.    His    own  celebrated  poems  called  the  Iliad  and  (Myssey, 

house ;  the  private  dwelling  (Dr.).     2.  His  Homer  has  displayed  the  most  consummate 

own  country  (Shakftpeare).    3.  The  place  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and   rendered 

€»Histant  residence  (Prior).    4.  United  to  a  himself  immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  fire, 

substantive,  it    signifies  domestic,  or  of   the  sweetness,  and  elegance  of  his  poetry.     In  his 

same  country  (Bacon).  Iliad,  Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of 

Home.  ad.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  one's  Achilles,  and  its    fatal  consequences  in  the 

own  habitation  (Locke).    2.   To  one's  own  Grecian  army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.     In 

coantry.    3.  Close  to  onc*s  own  breast  or  af-  the  Odyssey,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the 

fairs  (JIddiion).     4.  To  the  point  designed;  return  'of  (Jlysses  into  his  country,  with  the 

closely  (Sanderson).    5.  United  to  a  suhstan-  many  misfortunes  which  attended  his  voyage 

five.  It  implies  force  and  efficacy  (Stiilitig*  after  the  fall  of  Troy.      Thoujrh  the   lliail 

Jleet).  claims   an  uncontested   superiority   over   the 

Home    (Henry),   lord    Kames,   a    learned  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance 

Scotch  judge  and  elegant  writer,  was  horn  in  prevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerful 

1IS96,  and  became  by  his  merit  the  senior  lord  fire  ;  and  Longinius,  the  most  refined  of  cri- 

of  Session  in  Scotland.     He  wrote.   1.  Essays  tics,  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and 

upon  several  Subjects  concerning  British  An-  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun,  and  observes, 

tiqoities  1746;  z.  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 

Mx>rality  and  Natural  Religion,  8vo. ;  3.  His-  dor  and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri- 

torical  Law,  8vo. ;  4.  The  Principles  of  Equi-  fiian  heat.     Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to 

ty,  folio;  5.  Elements  of  Criticism,  three  vols,  the  clearness  and  majesty  of  Homer*8  style ;  to 
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tlic  sublimity  of  his  tlionglits ;  to  the  stroncrth  ca  Gneca,  Dibdin's  introduction  to  the  Chf- 
and  STcetness  of  his  verses.  All  his  iroafces  sics,  or  Dr.  A.  Clarke*s  Bibliographical  Die- 
are  striking  ;  his  descriptions  just  and  exact,  tionary. 

the  passions  so  well  expressed,  and  nature  so         Lord  Kames  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  His- 
just  and  finely  painted,  tliat  he  gives  to  every  tory  of  Man,"  speaks  of  Homer  in  the  follow- 
thimv*  motion,  life,  and  action.     But  he  more  ing  terms: — '*  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  woo- 
particularly  excels  in  invention,  and  in   the  derful  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest  thaterer 
diff(;rent  characters  of  his  heroes,  which  are  so  existed  :  his  fire  and  the  boUiness  of  his  coo- 
varied,  that  they  affect  us  in  an  inexpressible  ceptions,  are  inimitable.     But  in  that  early 
manner.     In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  a  age,  it  would  fall  little  short  of  a  real  miracle, 
i>erson  of  ^ood  taste,  the  more  he  is  admhrd.  to  find  such  ripeness  of  judgment,  and  cor- 
^Jor  are  his  works  to  be  esteemed  merely  as  rectness  of  execution,  as   in   modern  writers 
entertaining'  poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  arc  the  fruits  of  long  experience,  and  pro^^ 
sublime  and  varied  genius.     He  was  in  gene-  sive  improvements,  (Turing'  the  course  of  maoy 
ral  so  accurate  with  respect  to  costume,  that  he  centuries.     Homer  is  far  from  being  so  ripe  or 
seldom  mentioned  persons  or  things  that  we  so  correct.     I  shall  mention  but  two  or  three 
may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during  particulars.      The  first  is,  that  he  reduces  his 
the  times  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  it  was  Mr.  neroes  to  little  better  than  puppets.     Not  one 
Pope's  opinion,   that  his  account  of  people,  of  them  performs  an  action  of  eclat,  bat  with 
princes,  and  countries,  was  purely  historical,  the  assistance  of  some  deitv :    even  Achilles 
founded   on   the   real    transactions   of    those  himself  is    every   where  aided    by   superior 
times,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  piece  of  powers.     It  is  Jupiter  who  in«:pire8  Hector 
history  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the  with   boldness  to  perform  the  iilustrioiu  ac- 
state  of  (ircece  at  that  early  period.     His  geo-  tions  that  are  so  finely  described  in  the  fif> 
graphicaldivisionsof  that  country  were  thought  teenth  book;  and  it  is  Jupiter,  who,  chanj^- 
Ko  exact,  that  we  are  told  of  many  con  trover-  ing  sides,  fills  his  heart  with  dismay,    (ilao- 
sies    concerning   the   boundaries   of   Grecian  cus,  desperately  wounded,  supplicates  Apollu, 
cities  which  have  been  decided  upon  the  au-  is    miraculously  healed,   anq    returns  to  the 
thority  of  his  poems.     The  ancients  had  sucli  battle  perfectly  sound.     Hector,  struck  to  the 
veneration   for    Homer,   that   they   not   only  grouna   with  a  stone,   and   at   the   puiat  of 
raised  temples  and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  giving  up  the  ghost,  is  cured  by  Apollo,  and 
sacrifices,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god.     A  I-  sent  back  to  the  battle  with  redoubted  vigoar. 
cibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  Can  Homer's  admirers  be  so  blind  as  Dot  to 
for  not  having  Homer's  writings  in  his  school,  perceive,  that  this  sort  of  machinery  detracts 
Alexander  was  ravished  with  them,  and  com-  from  the  dignity  of  his  heroes,  renders  them 
monly  placed  them  under  his  pillow  with  his  less  interesting,  and  less  worthy  of  admiration.' 
sword :  he  inclosed  the  Iliad  in  the  precious  Homer,  however,  is  deservedly  such  a  fivonr- 
casket  that  belonged  to   Darius ;   "  in  order  ite,  that  we  are  pron<^  to  atluiit  any  excnsf. 
(said  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  most  perfect  In  days  of  ignorance,  peo|)le  are  tnucU  addict- 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  in-  ed    to    the    marvellous.      Homer    hims^'lf,  it 
closed    in    the  most   valuable  casket   in   the  may  be  justly   supposed,   was    inferred  with 
world."     And   one   day   seeing  the  tonih   of  that   weakuess ;   and  he  certainlv  kneiv  that 
Achilles  in  Sic;ira,  "  Fortunate  hero  I  (cried  his   hearers   would  be  enchanted  with  eveT 
he),  thou  hast  had  a  Homer  to  sing  thy  victo-  thing   wondurful    and    out    of    the    conimt>n 
ries  1"     Lvcurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  course  of  nature.     Another  particular  is,  hi* 
princes  of  Greece,  set    such  a  value  on  Ho-  digressions  without  end,  which  draw  our  at- 
mer's  works,  that  they  took  the  utmost  pains  tention  from  tlie  principal  suhjoct.     1  wish  as 
in    procuring  correct   editions   of  them,   the  good   an  apology   could  le   made   for  theca. 
most  esteemed  of  which  is  that  of  Aristarchus.  l)iomedes  (Boot  VI.)  for  instance,  meetia; 
Didymus  was   the  first  who  wrote  notes  on  with    Glaucus    in    the    field    of    battle,  and 
Homer ;  and  Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thes-  doubting  from   his  majestic   air    whether  bf 
salonica,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  most  might  not  be  an  immortal,  enquires  who  he 
celebrated  of  his  commentators.      Mr.   Pope  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  figlit  with  i 
has  given  an  elegant  translation  of  the  Iliad,  god.     (ilaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  siirrbt 
adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic  numbers ;  opportunity,  in   the  very   heat   of  action,  to 
Madame  Dacier  has  translated  both  the  Iliad  give  a   long  historv  of  his  family.     In   the 
and  Odyssey  in  prose;  and  Mr.  Cowner,  in  mean  time,  the  reader's  patience  is  put  to  a 
blank  verse.     Besides  the  Iliad  and  Ouyssey,  trial,    and    his    ardour    cools.      Agamemnon 
Homer  wrote,   according  to   the   opinion   of  (Hook  XIV.)  desiring  advice  how  to  resist  the 
some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Amphiaraus's  ex-  'i'rojans,  Diomedes  springs  forward;  but  be- 
pedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the  Phoceis,  fore  he  offers  advice,  tfives  the  histor)'  of  all 
the   Cercopes,    the  sniall    Iliad,  the   Epicich-  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  chanu-teis,  in  a 
lides,  and  the  Batrachomyomacliia,  and  many  long"  train.     And  after  all,  what  was  the  «p" 
hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.     Those  who  de-  advice  that  required  such  a   preface?     It  vtjl* 
sire  to  know  the  several  editions  of  Homer,  that  Agamemnon  should  exhort  the  (invU<!'» 
and  the  writers  who  have  employed  themselves  fight  bravely.     At  any  rate,  was  Diomnle- '>•> 
on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  consult  little  known,  as  to  make  it  prx>per  to  iii>]M-«^ 
Fabricius,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliothe-  the  action  at  so  critical  a  juncture  Tir  .i  'ituci- 
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lofiTical  history?    There  is  a  third  particalar  ffo  back  withont  manifestly  endangering  his 

which  jastly  merits  censare ;  and  that  is,  an  life,  kills  the  other,  without  retreatrnjEf  at  all. 

endless  number  of  minute  circumstances,  es-  And  though  a  person  ivlio  retreats  from  an 

pecially  in  the  description  of  battles,  where  assault  to  the  wall  should    give   the  other 

they  are  most  improper.    One  capital  beauty  wounds  in  his  retreat,  yet  if  he  give  him  no 

of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  selection  of  such  inci-  mortal  wound  till  he  get  thither,  and  then 

dents  and  circumstances  as  make  a  deep  im-  kill  him,  he  is  guilty  of  nomicide  se  defenden- 

pression,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  do  only.     But  if  the  mortal  wound  were  given 

or  fiuniliar.     An  account  of  a  single  battle  first,  then  it  is  manslaughter, 

employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Homicide  by  misadventure,  is  where  a  man 

a  great  part  of  the  sixth :  yet  in  the  whole  in  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  anv  intent  of 

there  is  no  general  action ;  but  unknown  war-  hurt,  unfortunately  chances  to  kifl  another ; 

riors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  before,  killed  as  where  a  labourer  being  at  work  with  an 

at  a  distance  with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin;  and  hatchet,  the  head  thereof  flies  ofi^,  and  kills 

every  wound  described  with  anatomical  accu-  one  who  stands  by.     It  seems  clear,  that  nei- 

racy.    The  whole   seventeenth  book  is  em-  ther  homicide  by  misadventure,  nor  homicide 

ployed  in  the  contest  about  the  dead  body  of  te  defendendo,  are  felonious,  because  they  are 

Fatroclus,  stuiied  with  minute  circumstances,  not  accompanied    with    a    felonious    intent, 

below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem.     In  such  which  is  necessary  in  every  felony, 

scenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endless  p«ir-  Homicide  (Justifiable5.    To  make  homi- 

ticalars ;  and  has  nothing  to  support  him  but  cide  justifiable,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  un- 

the  melody  of  Homer*s  versification.    Grati-  avoidable  necessity,  to  which  a  person  who 

tude  would  prompt  one  to  apologise  for  an  kills  another  must  be  rrduced,  without  any 

author   who  affords  so    much  pleasure :  the  manner  of  fault  in  himself.     And  there  must 

only  apology  I  can  think  of  for  the  particular  be  no  malice  coloured  under  pretence  of  ne- 

last  mentioned  is,  that  Hom'  r  had  no  good  cessity ;  for  wherever  a  person  who  kills  an- 

models  to  copy  after;  and  that  without  good  other,  acts  in  truth  upon  malice,  and  takes  oc- 

models  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  maturity  of  judg-  casion  upon  the  appearance  of  necessity  to 

ment.     In  a  word.  Homer  was  a  blazing  star,  execute  his  own  private  revenge,  he  is  guilty 

and  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  he  blazed  of  murder.     But  if  a  woman  kill  him  wIjo  as- 

in  an  obscure  age.    But  that  he  should  in  no  saulteth  to  ravish  her,  it  is  no  felony:  or  if  a 

degree  be  tainted  with  the  imperfections  of  man  come  to  burn  my  house,  and  i  go  out  and 

such  an  age  is  a  wild  thought.*'  kill  him,  it  is  no  felony.    So,  "  if  any  evil-dis- 

HO'MESPUN.  a.  (home  and  tpun.)     1.  posed  person  shall  attempt  feloniously  to  rob 

Spun  or  \iTOUght  At  home ;  not  made  by  regu-  or  murder  any  person  in  any  dwelling  house, 

lar  manufacturers  (SwiJV),    2.  Not  made  in  or  highway,  or  feloniously  attempt  to  break 

fc reign  countries  (^(/t/f ton).  3.  Plain;  coarse;  any  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,    and 

rude ;  homely ;  inelegant  {Sandys),  shall  happen  to  be  slain  in  siicn  felonious  at- 

Ho'mespun.  t.  A  coarse,  inelegant,  rude,  tempt,  the  slayer  shall  be  discharged  and  shall 

rastick  man  :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare),  forfeit  no  lands  nor  goods.'*  24  Henry  VI II. 

HO'MESTALL.    Ho'mestead.   #.    (ham  c.  5.    Justifiable  homicide  of  a  public  nature 

and  preYe,  Saxon.)    The  place  of  the  house  is  such  as  is  occasioned  by  the  due  execution 

(firyden).  or  advancement- of  oublic  justice,  with  regard 

HOMEWARD.   Homewards,  ad.    (ham  to  which   it  must  be  observed,   1.  That  the 

and  t'eafi^d,  Saxon.)    Toward  home ;  toward  judgment,  by  virtue  whereof  any  person  is 

the  native  place  (Sidney),  put  to  death,  must  be  given  by  one  who  has 

HCKMICIDE.  9.  (htmicidium,  Ijatin.)     1.  jurisdiction  in  the  cause;  for  otherwise  both 

Murder;  manquelling  (Hooker.)    2.  Destruc-  judge  and  officer  may  be  guilty  of  felony.     2. 

tion  (Drydcn),  3.  (homicida,  Latin.)  A  mur-  The  execution  must  be  pursuant  to  and  war- 

derer;  a  manslayer  (Shakgpcare).  ranted  by  the  judgment,  otherwise  it  is  witli- 

HoMiciDE,  in  law,  is  the  killing  of  a  man  out  authority ;  and  consequently,  if  a  sheriff 

by  a  man.    Of  this  there  are  several  species,  shall  behead  a  man,  when  it  is  no  part  of  the 

as  homicide  by  self-defence,  homicide  by  mis-  sentence  to  cut  off  the  head,  he  is  guilty  of 

adventure,  justifiable  homicide,  manslaughter,  felony. 

cbance-mediey,  and  murder.  Homicide  by  Homicide,  manslauirhter,  against  the  life 
self-defence,  ie  defendendo^  or  in  a  mau*s  own  of  another,  is  either  with  or  without  malice ; 
defence,  is  where  one  has  no  other  possible  that  which  is  without  malice  is  called  man- 
means  of  preserving  his  life  from  one  who  slaughter,  or  sometimes  chance  medley,  or 
combats  with  him  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  and  chaud-medley,  by  which  is  understood  such 
kills  the  person  by  whom  he  is  reduced  to  killing  as  happens  either  on  a  sudden  quarrel, 
such  inevitable  necessity.  And  not  only  he  or  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  with- 
who  on  an  assault  retreats  to  a  wall,  or  some  out  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  any  mis- 
such  strait,  beyond  which  he  can  go  no  far-  chief  at  all.  Hence  it  follows,  that  there  can 
titer,  before  he  kills  the  other,  is  judged  by  be  no  accessaries  to  this  offence  before  the  fact, 
the  law  to  act  upon  unavoidable  necessity;  because  itmust  be  done  without  premeditation; 
but  also  he,  who  being  assaulted  in  such  a  but  there  may  be  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
manner,  and  in  such  a  place,  that  he  cannot  The  only  dilfercnce  between  murder  and  man- 
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sliiughtor,    is,    that  murder  is  upon  malice  such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordi nary svmptoois 

aforethought,  and  manslau^i^hter  upon  a  sudden  of  a  wicked  heart,  regardless  of  social  duty, 

occa5ion,  as  if  two  meet  together,  and  striving  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischief.    Post.  ^. 
for  the  wall,  the  one  kills  the  other,  this  is         The  law  so  far  abhors  all  duelling  in  roM 

manslaughter  and  felony.    And  if  they  had,  blood,  that  not  only  the  principal  who  actually 

on  that  sudden  occasion,  gone  into  the  field  and  kills  the  other,  but  also  iiis  seconds,  are  gaihy 

fought,  and  the  one  had  killed  the  other,  this  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not;  «nd 

had   heen   hut  manslaughter,    and    no  mur-  it  is  holden  that  the  seconds  of  the  p«fnoB 

der ;  because  all  that  followed  was  but  a  con-  killed  are  alsorqually  guilty,  in  respect  to  that 

tinuance  of  the  first  sudden  occasion,  and  the  countenance  which  they  give  to  their  principils 

blood  was  never  cooled  till  the  blow  was  given,  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  by  accom- 

Chance^  or  Cliaud-medley,    Authors  of  the  panying  them  therein,  and  being  ready  to  bear 

first  authority  disagree  about  the  application  of  a  part  with  them.     I  Haw.  82. 
this  word.     By  some  it  is  applied  to  homicide        Also  it  seems  agreed,  that  no  breach  of  a 

by  misadventure,  by  others  to  manslaughter,  man's  word  or  promise,  no  trespass  eitlier  to 

The  original  moaning  of  the  word  seems  to  land  or  goods,  no  affront  by  hare  word*  or 

favour  the  former  opinion,  as  it  signifies  a  sud-  gestures,  however  false  or  malicious  it  nuy  be, 

den  or  casual  meddling  or  contention;  hut  und  aggravated  with  the  moat  provoking rir- 

homicide  by  misadventure  supposes  no  previous  cumstances,  will  excuse  him  from  being  gailtj 

meddling  or  falling  out.  of  murder  who  is  so  far  transported  therehjr, 

Murder  is  the  highest  crime  against  the  law  as  immediately  to    attack    the    person  who 

of  nature,  thata  man  iscapai>le  of  cunmiitting.  offends,  in  such  a  manner  as  manifestly  eo- 

It  is  when  a  man  of  sound  nicmoiv,  and  at  dangers  his  life,  without  giving  him  time  to 

the  age  of  discretion,  unlawfully  kills  another  put  himself  upon  his  guard,  if  he  kills  Lio 

])er8on   under  the  king's  peace  with  malice  in   pursuance  of  such   assault,    wliether  \\ie 

aforethought,  either  expressed  by  the  party,  or  person  slain  did  at  all  fight  in  his  defence  or 

implied  by  the  law,  so  as  the  party  wounded  or  not.     Id. 

hurt  die  of  the  wound  or  hurt  within  a  vear         IIOMICI'DIAL.  a,  (from  homicide.')  Mar- 
aud a  day,  the  whole  dav  on  wliich  the  fiurt  derous ;  bloody  (^Pope), 
was  done,  being  reckoned  the  tirst.  HOMILE'IICAL.  a.  (s.uiXnTKs,-.)   Social; 

i\y  malice  expressed,  is  mrant  a  delibiTate  conversable  (^Jitter burtf), 
intention  of  doing  any  bodily  harm  to  another,         HOMILY,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a  ler- 

whereunto  by  law  a  person  is  not  authorized.  mon  or  discourse  upon  some  point  of  religiun. 

And  the  evidences  of  such  ni.ilicc  must  arise  delivered  in  a  plain  manner,  so  as  to  berai^iiy 

from  external  circumstances  discovering  that  understood  by  the  common  people.    Tiie  woril 

inward  intention  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  menacings  is  Greek,  o/nAm;  formed   of    o/fiX^,    ror/w, 

antecedent,  former  grudges,  deliberate  coin-  "  assembly  or  council.** 

passings  and  the  like,  which  are  various,  ac-         '1  he  (ireek  homily,  says  M.  Fleury,  si^nT:**- 

cording  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.     1  H,  a  familiar  discourse,'  like'  the  Latin  s'crmo;  aii 

H.  451.  discourses  delivered  in  the  church  liH)k  the?? 

Malice  implied,  is  where   a  person  vohm-  denominations,   to   intimate,    that   thev  vrtr* 

tarily  kills  another,  without  any  provocation  ;  not  harangues  or  matters  of  ostentatt'un  ai.-l 

for  in  this  case  the  law  presumes  it  to  be  ma-  flourish,   like   those   of  prufane  orat4irs,  I>i:t 

licious,  and  that  ho  is  a  public  enemy  of  man-  familiar  and  useful  discourses,  as  of  a  uijstir 

kind.     1.  IJ.  n.  455.  to  his  disciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

In  general  any  formed  design  of  doing  mis-         All  the  homilies  of   the  Cireek   and  Lai  in 

chief  may  be  called  malice;  and  therefore  not  fathers  are   composed  by  bishops.     We  la\e 

such  killing  only  as  proceeds  from  premeditated  none   of   Tertullian,   (,'lemeus    AlexandrimiN 

liatred  or  revenge  against  the  person  killed,  but  and  many  other  learned  persons;  becaust%  ia 

also   in  many  other  cases,  such  as  is  accom-  the  first  ages,  none  but  bishops  were  atiniiltcJ 

panied   with  circumstances   which   shew   the  to  preach.     The  privilege  was  not  ordindriir 

heart  to  be  perversely  wicked,  is  judged  to  allowed  to  priests  till  toward  the  fifth  centan. 

he  of  njalice  prepense,  or  aforethought,   and  St.  Chrysostom    was   the   first  presbyter  th*: 

consequently  nmrdrr.     2  Haw.  M).  preached  statedly.     Origen  and  St.  .\ui:u>nn'' 

If  a  man  kills  another,  it  shall  be  intended  also  preached  ;  biit  it  was  by  a  peculiar  liauki- 

{)rima  facie  that  be  did  it  maliciously,  unless  or  privilege, 
ic   makes   the  contrary  ajjpear,   by   shewing         At  the  time  of  the  Ueforniulion  there  vrcrt 

that  he  did  it  on  a  sudden  provocation  or  the  several  liomilies  composed  \x\\k\  prinietl,  ijJ 

like.     1  Haw.  b2.  ordered  to  be  read  in  such  cluirches  as  won*  i  ol 

When  the  law  makes  use  of  the  term  malice  provided  with  a  sufHciently  learned  mini>tff, 

aforethought,  as  descriptive  of  the  crinifc  of  m  order  to  prevent  unsound    doctriue  beisf' 

nmrder,  it   must  not  be  understood   in   that  taught  in  reumte  country  places, 
narrow  restrained  sense  to  which  the  modern         Homilies  (Clementine),     in    eccle>ia?li(il 

use  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  history,  are  nineteen  homilies  in  (Jreek,  ini- 

principle  of  malevolence  to   particulars;   for  lished' by  Cotelerius,  with  two  letters  pretixi^: 

the  law  by  the  term  malice,  in  this  instance,  one  of  them  written  in  the  name  of  IVtor,  \\x 

means,  that  the  fact  has  been  attended  with  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to  Jaujci  bUluf 
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of  Jerusalem ;  in  whicli  last  letter  they  are 
iiititled  Clcinrnt*s  Epitome  of  tlie  Preaching 
and  Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc, 
these  homilies  were  composed  hy  an  Kbionite 
in  tilt;  second  century;  bat  Moutfaacon  sup- 
puses  that  they  were  ibrged  long  after  the  age 
of  St.  Athanasius.  Dr.  Lardner  apprehends, 
that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the  original 
or  first  edition  of  the  Recognitions ;  ana  that 
they  are  the  same  with  the  work  censured  hy 
Eusebiua  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter 
and  Appion. 

HoKilNE  REPLEVIANDO,  a  writ  to 
bail  a  man  out  of  prison,  now  disused  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  advantage  of  the  habeas 
corpus. 

HOMO.  Man.  In  zoologv,  the  first  genus 
in  the  class  mammalia,  onfer  primates;  thus 
frenerically  characterised :  fore  teeth  cutting; 
upiier  four  parallel ;  teatN  two,  pectoral. 

1.  H.  sapiens.  Diurnal;  varying  by  educa- 
tion and  situation.    The  varieties  as  follow : 

m.  Four-footed,  nmte,  hairy.   fFild  man. 

€-  Copper  coloured,  choleric,  erect.  Ameri^ 
can.  Hair  black,  straight,  thick ;  nostrils 
wide;  face  harsh;  beard  scanty;  obstinate, 
content,  free.  Paints  himself  with  fine 
red  lines. 

y.  Fair,  sanguine,  bra wney.  European,  Hair 
yeilow,brown, flowing;  eyes  blue;  gentle, 
acute,  inventive.  Covered  with  close  vest- 
ments ;  governed  by  laws. 

8.  Sooty,  melancholy,  rigid.  Asiatic.  Hair 
blaclc,  eyes  dark ;  severe,  haughty,  covet- 
ous. Covered  with  loose  garments.  Go- 
verned by  opinions. 

••  Black,  phie^atic,  relaxed.  African. 
Hair  black,  trizzled;  skin  silky;  nose 
flat ;  lips  tumid ;  crafty,  indolent,  neg- 
ligent. Anoints  himself  with  grease. 
Governed  by  caprice. 

2.  H.  monstiosus.  Varying  by  climate 
or  art.  The  varieties  of  this  species  as  fol- 
low : 

«.  Small,  active,  timid.     Mountaineer. 

€.  Large,  indolent.     Patagonian. 

y.  Less  fertile.    Hottentot. 

I,  Beardless.     American. 

f.  Head  conic.     Chinese. 

fm  Head  flattened.     Canadian. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  Linn^us;  which 

liowever  is  somewhat  involved  and  intricate, 

and  perhaps  not  quite  correct.     It  is,  with 

much  reason,  doubted  whether  the  homoferus^ 

or  wild  man,  be  a  genuine  variety.     \  few 

scattered  accounts  of  wild  boys  and  wild  girls, 

some  of  them  resembling  the  sheep,  others  the 

wolf,  dumb,  covered  with  hair,  and  walking 

oo  idl  fours,  are  to  be  met  with  in  different 

vcgistcrsand  writers  attached  to  the  marvellous, 

batJt  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Kerr, 

tiiat  of  all  these,  some  may  be  ascribed  to  im- 

poatare,  and  others   to  exaggeration;    most 

generally  to  idiots  (the  offspring  of  the  other 

'Virieties^y  who  had  strayed  from  their  friends 

•r  keepers,  and  only  resembled  the  wolf  or  the 

iheep  oy  imitating  their  sounds. 

The  arrangement  of  Gmcliu  is  somewhat 


more  to  the  purpose,  and  we  then*fore  subjoin 
it  for  a  comparison.    The  genus  admitting  but 
one  species  is  divided  into  the  following  Vi- 
rieties : 
a.  H.  albus.    White  man.     Formed  by  the 
rules  of  symmetrical  elegance  and  beauty ; 
or  at  least  by  what  is  fifenerally  regarded 
as  such.  This  divisiion  includes  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  those  of  Asia, 
on  this  side  the  Oby,  the  Caspian,  Mount 
J  mans,  and   the  Ganges,  as  well  as  the 
natives  of  tlie  north  of  Africa,  of  Green- 
land, and  the  Esquimaux. 
^.  H.  bad i us.     Brown  man.    Of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour;  with  scanty  hair,  flat 
features,  and    small    eyes.    Tliis  variety 
includes  the  whole  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Asia  not  comprised  in  the  preceding, 
y.   H    niger.     Black    man.     Black    com- 

fdexion,  frizzly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick 
ips.    The   wfiole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  excepting  those  of  its  more  nortli- 
erly  parts. 
I.  H*  cupreus.   Copper-coloured  or  red  mar. 
The  complexion  of  the  skin  resembles  the 
hue  of  unburnished  copper.     All  the  in- 
habitants of  America,  except  the  Green- 
landers  and  Esquimaux. 
I.  H.fusus.  Tawny-man.  Chiefly  of  a  dark 
blackish-brown  colour;   having  a  broad 
nose,  and  hursh,  coarse,  straiirht  hair.  The 
inhabitants  of  Australasia,  I'olynesia,  and 
most  of  the  Indian  islands. 
The  zoological  description  of  Linn^us  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  body,  which  seldom  reaches  six  feet 
in  height,  is  erect  and  almost  naked,  having 
only  some  scattered  distant  hairs,  except  in  a  ' 
few  detached  spots,  and  when  born,  often  en- 
tirely naked.  The  head  is  egg-shaped;  the 
scalii  long  and  covered  with  hair;  the  fore- 
hcau  broad,  top  of  the  head  flat,  and  hind- 
head  protuberant.  The  face  is  naked,  having 
the  brow  or  forehead  flattened  and  quadrangu- 
lar; the  temples  are  compressed^  with  peaked 
angles  pointing  upwards  and  backwards  to- 
wards the  hairy  scalp.  The  eye-brows  are 
prominent,  and  covered  with  hairs,  which 
shedding  outwards,  cover  each  other  like  tiles; 
and  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the  two 
eye-brows,  there  is  a  smooth  shallow  furrow 
or  depression,  in  a  line  with  the  nose.  The 
upper  eye-lid  is  moveable,  but  the  lower  one 
hardly  moves,  and  both  are  planted  at  their 
edges  witli  a  row  of  stiff  recurved  hairs,  named 
eye-lashes.  The  eye-balls  are  round,  having 
no  suspending  muscles  as  in  those  of  most 
quadrupeds ;  the  pupil,  or  opening  of  the  sight, 
is  circular ;  and  the  eye  lias  no  mcmbrana 
nictitana.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cheeks 
are  prominent,  sottish,  and  coloured  with  a 
red  blush;  their  outer  parts  flattened;  the 
lower  parts  are  hollowed,  lax,  and  expansile. 
Tlie  nose  is  prominent,  and  compressed  at  the 
sides;  its  extremity  or  point  is  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  blunt;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  open 
downwards,  with  thickened  edges,  and  are 
hairy  on  their  insides.    The  upper  lip  is  al- 
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most  porpendiculnr,  and  is  farrowed  on  the  at  a  distance  from  cacli  othrr ;  they  are  roaml. 
middle,  from  the  division  between  the  nostrils  and  about  a  foot  in  Icng'th  from  the  joint  ui 
to  the  (.'(Ige  of  the  lip;  the  under  lip  is  erect,  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow;  the  forearm,  ur 
thicker  and  more  prominent  than  that  above ;  cnbit,  contains  two  bont^s,  and   is  obtusrly 
both    have  a  smooth  red  protuberance,   sur-  prominent;   the  ulna,  which  forms  the  prin- 
roundin^r  their  mouth   at  their  edges.     The  cipal  thickness  of  the  member,  is  round  and 
chin  is  prominent,  blunt,  and  giblious.     In  somewhat     flattened     on     tiie    inside.     The 
males,  the  face  is  round  ;  the  mouth  is  encircled  hands  are   broad,    flat,    and    rounded ;    roo- 
with  hair,  called  the  heard,  which  first  appears  •  vex  on  tlie  outside  or  back  of  tlie  liand^aad 
about  puberty,  in  patches  on  the  chin.    The  concave  on  the  inside  or  palm.     Each  hand 
teeth  in  both  jaws  may  be  distinguished  into  has  five  fmgers,  one  of   which,  iiaified  the 
three  orders ;  the  fore  teeth  are  erect,  parallel,  thumb,  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  wed^^c-like,  of  the  kind  named  incisors  and  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  them;  the 
or  cutting  teeth;   they  stand  close  to  each  others  are  near  each  other, and  placed  panllel, 
other,  and  are  more  equal  and  rounder  than  in  the  onter  or  little  finger  beinir  the  siuallrst: 
other  animals ;  the  tusks,  called  in  man  eye-  the  second,  named  index  or  fbre-fin^er,  and 
teeth  and  corner- teeth,  of  which  there  is  only  the  fourth  called  the  rinpr-finffor,  are  nr\t  in 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fore-teeth  in  eaeh  jaw,  length  and  in  size;  and  the  third  or  uiddlr- 
arc  a  little  longer  than  the  fore-teeth,  but  finger  is  the  longest ;   the  point  of  this  last, 
much  less  so  than  in  other  animals,  and  they  when  the  arm  and  hand  hang  down,  reaches 
are  placed  close  to  the  other  U^ih :  the  erin-  to  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh.     Tlie  nails  an" 
ders,  of  which  there  are  five  on  each  side  in  rounded  and  oval,  being  flatly  arched  or  convex 
both  jaws,  arc   blunt,  and  divided   on  their  upwards,  and  each   has  a  semilunar  whiti>li 
upper  surface   into  pointed  eminences;    but  mark  at  the  root  or  lower  extremity, 
these  are  not  so  remarkable  as  in  other  ani-        "  The  lower  limbs  are  placed  close  to^eibiT, 
inals.     The  ears  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  having  brawny  muscular  haunches  and  swell- 
head,  are  of  an  oblong  rounded  figure,  with  a  ing ^fleshy  hips;   the  knees  are  obtune,  bend 
semilunar  bend  on  their  anterior  edges ;  they  forwards,  and  have  hollow  liams  behind.  Th':^ 
lie  fiat  to  the  head,  are  naked,  arched  at  the  legs,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length 
inargiii,  on  their  upper  and  ))(»sterior  e(l<^es,  with  the  thighs,  are  olf  a  muscular  make  be- 
and  are  thicker  and  soft  at  the  under  extre*  hind,  where  they  swell  out  into  what  is  ralirJ 
mities.  the  calf;  they  are  lean,  and  free  of  desb  on  \\it 
"Thetninkof  the  body  consists  of  the  nock,  shins  or  fore-parts,  and   taper  downwards  ti» 
breast,  back,  and  belly.  The  neck  is  roundish,  the    ankle,    which   have  hard    heiuispherir-;! 
and  shorter  than  the'  head ;    its  vcrtcbne  or  projections  on  each  side,  nameil  tli^*  ankle- 
chine  bones  are  not,  as  in  most  animals,  eon-  bones. or  malleola.     The  heel   is  thick,  pr(^ 
nected  by  a  susjiensary  liganuMit;  the  nape  is  minent,  and  gibbous,  being  lonsrer  and  brm-lfr 
liolldwed;  the  tliroat  iinnit'diatrly  below  the  tluni  in  other  animals,  for  giving  a  firm  >:i> 
chin  is  Imllovv  Jit  its  np])er  part,  anl  protuhr-  j»ort  to  the  body;  it  joins  imnM^diiitvly  wi'h 
rant  in  the  mi<l(llo  a  littlo  li»\ver  down,     'J'he  the  sole   of  the  foot.     The  feet  are  oh)  iI:l\ 
breast  is  somewhat  HatteiiiMl  I'oth  bcfi)ro  and  convex   above,   and    flattened    on    t!»«r    "^o!:*. 
behind  ;  on  the  fore  j'.art  tlure  is  a  dicavity  or  whidi  have   a  transverse   hollow   about   l\\t 
depression  where  it  joins  with  t)ie  neck;' the  middle.     Each    foot  has  five  toes,  soiuenl*j* 
arm-pits  are  hollow  and  l.a'ry;  the  pit  of  the  bent   downwards,    and    gibbous    or    sivi-llfJ 
stomach  is  flat.    On  the  hroast  are  tw(»  distant,  underneath  at  their  extremities:  they  are  .ill 
round,   protuberant    manniuo   or  dugs,   each  placed  close  together,  the  inner  or  great-t.^f 
Iiavinj»;  a  cylindrical,  obtu^e,  wrinkly,  projvct-  being  thicker  and  somewhat  shorter  than  rhr 
ing  nipple,  which  is  surrouniied  by  a  darker  rest;  the  second  and  third  are  nearly  ufcj'iil 
colourea  circle  called  the  areola.    '1  he  hack  is  length;  and  the  fourth  and   fifth  are  <h..'rT 
flat,  having  protuberances  un  each  side  at  the  than  the  others,  the  last-nu*ntionod  or  l::-!'.- 
shouKler-blailes,  with  :i  furrow  or  depression  toe  being  the  shortest  and  smallest.     The  io> 
between   them.     The    abdonien    or    belly   is  nails  resemble  those  on  the  fingers, 
large  and  protuberant,  with  a  hollow  at  the         '*  Thus  njan  differs  from  othiTaniuiAls  in  Ji!s 
navel;  tlie  epigastric  regions,  or  sides  of  the  erect  posture  and  naked  shin,  bavin^''  a  li:*"ry 
belly,  are  protuberant ;  the  groins  flattish  and  scalp,  being  furnished  witii   hair  on  ll.i'  vy^ 
hollowed.     The  ];ubes  is  hairy :  the  pelvis  or  brows  and  eye-lashes:   atid  Uaviiirr,  wlm  jT* 
basin  is  wi.ler  above,  and  grows  narrower  be-  rivcil  at  pubeny,  the  pubes,  brea**!,  ar:;ip^s 
low.     The  male  parts  are  external  and  loose  ;  and  the  chin  of  the  male,  covered  \\i\\\  buir. 
the  penis  cylindrical;  the  scrotum  roundish,         ^'  His  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  mIIiit 
lax,  and  wrinkU'd,  being  ilivided  in  the  mid-  animal,  even  the  most  enonmtus;  be  !?>  p:^ 
die  by  a  longitudinal   ridge  or  smooth   line,  vided  with  an  uvula,  and  has  organs  i»f*|»ercb. 
which   extenils   alon^-  thi^  whole    perinu'um.  His  face  is  placed  in  the  same  paralhd  limMvrh 
The  iVinale  parts  arc  compressed  ami  protube-  his  body:  he  has  a  projecting  corjipre'4M*d  :»'*'i 
rant,    having    labia,    nyniplij,    clytoris,    and  and  a  prominent  chin.     His  feet,  in  tialkin.'. 
bvmen,and,  in  a«lults,  secretinii.  the  cahimenia.  re.^t  on  the  heel.     He  has  no  tail;  and  la-:ly 
Ihere  is  no  external  tail.     The  linibs  consist  the  species  are  distinguished  from  other  ;ijii'ia'* 
of  arms  and  hands  instead  of  tore-legs;  and  of  by  some  peculiarities  <»f  the  female  Ctizistilutloa 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet.     The  arms  are  placed  which  have  been  noticed  already.'* 
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In  the  earlier  editions  of  his  system,  Llontos  and  the  absence  of  which  reduces  the  whole  to 

arranged  tlie  Troglodytes  as  another  variety  of  the  same  whitish  or  colourless  appearance.  Of 

the  genus  Homo ;  hut  he  afterwards,  and  cer-  the  remote  cause,  we  are  totally  ignorant  to 

tuinly  with  propriety,  transfrrred  them  to  the  the  present  moment.    The  physical  strength 

genus  SiMM,  which  see:  though  there  have  we  usually  find  impaired;  but  the  mental  fa- 

not  been  wanting  of  late,  nor  are  wanting  even  cnlties  seem  to  sustain  no  injury, 

at  present,  some  phvsioloj^ists  who  amct  to  Another  observation  we  have  to  make  is 

regard  this  species  of  the  Simla  as  the  common  that  the  disease,  be  its  remote  origin  what  it 

stock  from  which  all  the  different  varieties  of  may,  appears  to  be  more  common  among  males 

man  have  arisen :  or  rather  who  affect  to  be*  tluui  among  females.     It  seems  to  have  been 

lieve  that  both  man  and  ape  descend  from  the  the  opinion  of  Saussures  and  Barri  that  it  was 

monkey;  the  tail  having  been  progressively  altogether  confined  to  males,  but  this  is  un* 

lost  from  inusitation,  or  some  accidental  cir-  Questionably  a  mistake;    for  several  female 

cumstance  in  the  animal  constitution.    Lord  Albinas  or  Albinesses,  as  they  have  been  called, 

Monboddo  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  this  metro- 

stordy  adherents  to  this  opinion.    From  its  polls  within  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 

own  absurdity,  however,  it  is  now  daily  losing  and  one  if  not  two  of  them  indigenous  to  the 

ground,  and  will  probably  be  soon  totally  for*  united  kingdom, 

gotten.  Some  physiologists,  indeed,  have  on  this 

A  still  farther  variety  of  the  genus  Homo  account  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the  dis- 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  white  and  ease  is  as  common  among  females  as  among 
colourless  inoividuals  denominated  Albinos ;  males,  but  that  from  the  greater  modesty  of 
a  name  first  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  former,  they  have  more  frequently  shun- 
M oors  who  were  Dom  white,  with  every  other  ned  to  make  public  spectacles  of  themselves, 
characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  tney  de-  This  however  is  mere  opinion,  and  that  not  a 
scended,  and  who,  on  account  of  this  hue,  were  very  plausible  opinion;  while  it  is  opposed  by 
looked  upon  by  the  negroes  as  monsters.  In  almost  all  the  few  facts  we  are  able  to  advance 
these  persons,  however,  there  were  other  pecu*  upon  this  curious  subject.  In  proof  of  this 
liarities  besides  the  hue  of  their  skin ;  for  their  we  will  venture  to  select  the  following  state- 
hair,  wherever  it  made  its  appearance,  was  ment  of  a  gentleman  whose  authority  is  of  no 
equally  white,  the  iris  of  the  eye  white,  and  small  weight,  to  which  we  might  aad  several 
the  pupil  rose-coloured.  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  if  we  could 

It  has  since  been  pretty  fully  established  allow  ourselves  space.  We  select  the  follow- 
that  this  appearance,  instead  of^  indicating  a  ing,  however,  because  the  account  is  accurately 
distinct  variety  of  the  genus,  only  indicates  a  drawn  up,  and  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  it 
morbid  habit  of  a  particular  kind ;  and  a  habit  constitutes  the  latest  account  of  the  kind  that 
which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Moors  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  It  is 
of  Africa,  or  to  negroes  of  any  country ;  for  the  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Traill  of  Liver- 
very  same  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  pool,  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  was  published 
of  applying,  have  since  been  ascertained  to  in  his  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy  for 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Europe :  two  (both  February  7»  1808. 

boys)  by  Saussures,  in  the  regions  of  Cha^  '*  Robert  Edmond  and  his  wife  Anne  are 

roouni,  where  he  found  them  exhibited  as  a  both  natives  of  Anglesey  in  North  Wales.   He 

pablic  spectacle  by  their  parents,  with   lips  has  blue  eyes  and  hair  almost  black ;  her  eyes 

somewhat  thick,  light  hair,  and  rose-coloured  are  blue,  and  her  hair  of  a  light  brown.     Nei- 

eyes;  four  (males  also)  wlio  were  inhabitants  therof  them  have  remarkably  fair  skins.  They 

of  Milan ;  anotlier  male  described  by  Mauper-  have  been  married  fourteen  years.    Their  first 

tnis;  anothcrbyHelvetius;  and  several  of  still  child,  a  girl,  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair, 

later  date  in  our  own  country,  of  whom  a  few  The  second,  a  boy,  (now  before  me)  has  the 

have  been  females.  characteristics  of  an  albino:  viz.  very  £iir  skin. 

Now  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  persons  thus  flaxen    hair,    and    rose-coloured   eyes.     The 

denominated  Albinos  do  not  fonn  a  distinct  third  and  fourth   children  were  twins,  and 

variety  of  man :  that  nlthoufh  they  are  stated  both  boys ;  one  of  them  has  blue  eyes  and 

lo  be  occasionallv  propagated  in  (Guinea,  Java,  dark  brown  hair;  the  other  was  an  albino. 

and    Panama,    from    cohabitation    of    males  The  former  is  still  alive :  the  albino  lived  nine 

and  females  equally  affected  with  this  disease,  months,  though  a  very  puny  child.    The  fifth 

yet  the  instances   now  adduced    sprung,  in  child,  a  girl,  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair, 

every  example,  from  parents  of  coloured  hair.  The  sixth,  and  last  now  here,  is  a  pierfect 

common  complexion,  and  eyes  of  an  usual  albino. 

appearance  ;   and   hence  that  when  Albinos  <*  The  oldest  of  these  albinoes  is  now  nine 

nave  been  iropagated,  they  can  only  have  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  slender, 

been  propagated  as  possessing  an  hereditary  but  well  formed  both  in  person  and  in  fea- 

dixease.  tures ;  his  appetite  has  always  been  bad :  be 

^  The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  oh-  frequently  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  his 

riously  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  that  forehead;  his  skm  is  exceedingly  fair;  his  hair 

rete  wucoMum^  or  general  colouring  matter  flaxen  and  soft ;  his  cheeks  have  very  little  of 

under    the   cuticle,  which    varies    the    com-  the  rose  in  them.    The  iris  and  pupil  of  his 

plexion,  the  colour  of  tlie  hair,  and  of  the  eyes ;  eyts  are  of  a  bright  rose-red  colour,  reflecting 
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in  8ume  sitii.itions  an  opaline  tinge.     He  can«  Helvetias,  and    one   by  Maiipertais,  ail  of 

not  endure  the  strono  light  of  the  sun.   When  whom  were  males.    The  parents  of  the  two 

desired  to  look  up,  his  eyelids  are  in  constant  young  men  of  Chamouni  had  female  children 

motion,  and    he  is  incapable  of  fixing  the  of  the  usual  appearance.  The  woman  of  Milan 

eye  steadily  on  any  object,  as  is  observed  in  had  seven  sons,  three  of  whom  were  albinofs. 

those  labouring  under  some  kinds  of  slight  Mrs.  Edmond*s  girls  were  all   of  the  usnal 

ophthalmia,  but  in  him  is  unaccompanied  by  appearance,  but  all  her  boys  were  albinoes. 

tears.     His  mother  says,  that  his  tears  never  Among  these  eleven  cases  not  one  albino  drl 

flow  in  the  coldest  weather,  but  when  vexed  has  been  found.     This  at  least  proves,  tnat 

they  are  shed  abundantly.    The  white  of  the  males  are  more  subject  than  females  to  this 

eye  is  generally  bloodshot.     He  says  he  sees  singular  structure. 

better  by  candle  than  by  daylight ;  especially  *'  From  the  perpetuation  of  this  variety  of 
at  present,  when  the  reflection  from  the  snow  the  human  species  in  Java,  Guinea,  and  other 
on  the  ground  is  extremely  offensive  to  bim.  places,  as  well  as  from  the  account  Mrs.  Ed- 
He  goes  to  school,  but  generally  retires  to  the  mond  gives  of  her  cousin,  it  would  seem  to  be 
darkest  part  of  it  to  read  his  lesson,  because  hereditary." 

this  is  most  agreeable  to  his  eyes.     In  my  For  the  anatomical,  physiological,  natural, 

room,  which  has  a  northern  aspect,  he  c:in  moral,  civil,  and  social,  histories  of  man,  ve 

only  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  in  the  must  refer  to  the  articles  Anatomy,  Phtsio- 

pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but,  if  the  loot.  Physics,  Morals,  &c. 

light  is  not  permitted  to  fall  fuU  on  the  book,  HOMODROMUS   VECTIS,    or    Levee, 

he  is  able  to  read  most  of  them.    He  holds  the  in  mechanics,  is  a  lever  in  which  the  weight 

book  very  near  his  eye.     His  disposition  is  and  power  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 

very  gentle ;  he  is  not  deficient  in  intellect  fulcrum  as  in  the  lever  of  the  second  and  third 

His  whole  appearance  is  so  remarkable,  that  kind ;  being  so  called,  because  here  the  weight 

some  years  ago  a  person  attempted  to  steal  and  power  move  both  in  the  same  direction, 

him,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  dragging  whereas  in  the  heterodromns  they  move  in  op- 

him  away,  had  not  his  cries  brought  a  person  posite  directions, 

to  his  assistance.  HOMOGE'NEAL.     Homooe'neous.    «. 

"  The  youngest  child  is  now  nine  months  (•M^'ms,)    Having  the  same  nature  or  princi- 

old  ;  is  a  very  stout,  lively,  noisy,  and  healthy  -  pics ;  suitable  to  each  other  (^Netetom), 

boy.    In  other  respects  he  perfectly  resembles  Homooenbal  light,  is  that  whose  rays 

bis  brother.  are  all  of  one  and  the  same  colour,  degrre 

"  The  mother  says,  that  one  of  her  cousins  of    refrangibility,    and    reflexibility.      See 

has  a  very  fair  skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  very  weak  Light. 

light  blue  eyes.  HOMOGE'NEALNESS.   Homogene'itt. 

"  Professor  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,  in  a  Homoge'nbousnbss.  t.  Participation  of  the 

curious  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society  same  principles  or  nature;  similitude  of  klml 

of  that  city,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  red  (fiheyne), 

colour  of  the  eyes  of  the  albinoes  of  Chamouni  HOMOGENEOUS     SURDS,     are    surh 

was  owing  to  the  want  of  pigmentum  nigrum  whose    exponents,  or  radical  signs,  are  the 

within  the  eye.    About  the  same  time,  fiuMi  „„e ;  a»  V  a  and  ^  «  b,  or  2  a*  and  3  a  1.1 

of    Milan  had  an  opnortunity  of  d.»»ec  ing  hOMOGENEUM    ADPECTIOXIS,   in 

an  albino,  aqd   proved,  that  the  piirmentuin    „i„„k~.   ti,.»  »«~»  ;»  .»  «« .: i  :.i.  — . 

_._ e  Tl    '^i.      -i         »      _J     1       .1   ..  alsrebra,  that  term  in  an  equation  wnirn  ren- 

^l^^  "/•.""!  -^IT'^T'a  f^-  ■''"       •'  <Je"  it  adfected.  And  Hon^genium  ccnpara- 

Lnlr  "!  '   "'*""^ '"?  J^'"'"*  *'"'  Tr!  *".'i  "  "O"".  t^e  absolute  or  known  number  in  au 

called  uvea  by  anatomists,  were  wanting ;  thus  odfpcted  eanation 

demonstrating  what  Blumenbach  UA  snppos-  HO-Mt^EN Y.  ,.  (.,*«y.H..)   Joint  natuir : 

n<    This  deficiency  was  observed  before  by  „ot  used  (Bacon).      ^             ' 

Blumenbach  in  some  white  dogs,  owls,  and  in  HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  U»-.  .1  - 

white  rabbits.     Buzzi   discovered,  that   the  „^^  ^f  ^^^n^-^^  ^.     '  ,i ,  •           ,u' 

i„           r  *i-      1  •         II    1      *  a^t  of  coniinninc'  or  reniierinfir  a  ihiiij  morf 

layer  of  the  skm  called  rete  mucosura  was  ^^^.^  ^„j  ^,^^„6 .         blication,  r^prtition.  or 

also  wanting,  and  to  this  he  witli  great  proba.  ^p<,.„i,i„„  thereoFThe  word   comes  !>.« 


inrmbrane.  consent  a^ree 

;:  It  is  well  known,  that  from  the  tawny  lioMO'LOGOUS.  a.  (.^.x.y^.)    Havinf 

natives  of  Asia,  Afnca,  and  America,  albinoes  ^^  ^^^  ^^„„^^  ^^  proportions^ 

sometimes  spring,  who  are  said  to  be  capable  Homoi-ogous,  in  geSnietrv,  an  appelUtios 

of  propagating  a  race  like  themselves,  when  •„„„  ♦^  ♦u^  «^™-«^«^;««.  -;\i-.-  «  5  ,•*»*• 

,,  ^  .'^.®       ®        «T.    .1       *i  •    1      »i:  iriven  to  the  correspond mcf  sides  and  aniTii^ 

they  intermarry.    Whether  this  be  the  case  ^^  similar  figures    as  beinir  iiro     rtional  tn 

with  the  albinoes  of  Europe  is  unknown ;  for,  i  other                             ©  I     P^ 

as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  one  of  ^„  ,.^i,„  g            |,^^^  ^^  .     ,i^^  ,j  .„ 

Uiem  was  a  femal^    There  are    on   record  ^^omoiogo^x^  or  proportional  to  one  anotb«. 

eight  instances  of  European  albinoes,  beside  ..    .^  „£.o-  «i-^  o,^  i»o.«»«i^^^.  -    ^    ^..n- 

»ip  .1                     *•     1     Vr         r  4.1               j^  their  areas  also  arc  nomoloirous  or  pror<'-- 

the  three  now  noticed.     Two  of  these  are  de-  »•  „.i  *^  *i^^  .«„„»4^  ^t  «.i.«  i;i^    •  j'      ^1\  »L- 

-«-*u  1  u     *?               r       u     i>      •      \.  tional  to  the  squares  01  the  like  sides,  and  tec-. 

scribed  by  Saussure,  four  by  Buzzi,  one  by  ^                                    ' 
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5olid  contents  are  homologoas  or  proportional         HOMOPLAT^'E  OS.    (vrnplata^   ufxrrKxU, 

to  the  cubes  of  the  same.  from  wfxi^y  the  shoulder,  and  wxnlx,  the  blade). 

HOMCVNYMOUS.  ci.  (o/uiuw//ui©'.)    l)eno-  See  Scapula. 
niinatiu^  different  things;  equivocal.  HOMOTONOUS.    a.    (o/uotov^.)     Equa- 

HOMl^NYMV.    9.    (ojuovv/tiflc)    Equivoca-  ble :  said  of  such  distempiTN  as  keep  a  c<m- 

tion ;  ambiguity.  stant  tenour  of  rise,    state,    and   declension 

HOMOPHOKOUS,  a  term  in  music,  ajj-  (Quinry), 
plied  to  such  strings  or  voices  as  were  in  uni- 
son. 
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